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Land Transfer Bill (No. 19)— 


Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly. 


‘ Bill reported without amendment; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 
Pistols Bill (No. 11)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read vee 3 
Moved, “That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill,"—( The Lord Stanley of Alderley.) 
After Observations, Motion agreed to ; House in Committee accordingly... 5 
Clause 1. 


Amendment moved, “ That Sub-sections 3 to 8 be struck out in order, after 
Sub-section 2, to insert— 


(3.) A pistol may not be sold to or bought by any person tnless he is licensed to 
sell pistols or produces on the occasion of the sale either— 
(4) a licence or certificate authorising him either to use or carry a gun or to kill 
game ; or 
(6) a statement signed by him that he is an officer in the Naval or Military Service 
of Her Majesty ; or 
(¢)'a certificaté’ from the Board of Trade, showing that he is a master or mate, or 
engineer, in the Merchant Service; or 
(d) a statement signed by him that he is ordered abroad on the Public Service 
and is about to leave the United Kingdom for that purpose within 14 days from 
the date of the purchase ; or 
(e) a statement. signed by him and attested by a Justice of the I’eace that he is 
about to emigrate within 14 days from the date of the purchase ; or 
(J) in the case of a foreigner, a statement signed by him and endorsed by a 
consular officer for the country to which he belongs, to the effect that he is about 
to leave the United Kingdom within 14 days from the date of the purchase,” 
—(The Earl of Chesterfield.) 
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Pistots Bitt—continued. 
After short Debate, Amendments agreed to ove 


Amendment moved, in Sub-section 4, to insert— 


(“(4.) A pistol, or ammunition suitable only for a pistol, may not be sold to a person 
apparently under the age of 18 years, or bought by a person under that age ”’),—(7he 
rl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to, 

Amendment moved, to omit Clauses 5 and 6, and to substitute the 

following :— 

“(.) On every sale of a pistol the seller must enter in a book kept by him the date of 
the sale, the name and address of the purchaser, and the name, mark, or number 
identifying the pistol, and must either cause this entry to be signed by the purchaser, 
or keep for production, if so required, an order signed by the purchaser. 

(6.) Every seller of a pistol must retain the book so kept by him for a period of not less 
than five years from the date of the last entry therein, and must, while he retains the 
book, produce it for inspection by any officer of police or any officer of Inland Revenue 
on being so requested,”—( The Earl of Chesterfield.) 

Amendments agreed to .. ove eve eee eee 

Amendment moved, to insert the following sub-section :— 


“(7.) This section shall apply only in the case of the sale of a pistol by any person in the 
course of trade or business,” —(Zhe Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 11, after (“age”), to insert— 


(“ Or as to any matter which he is required by this section to state”),—(7he Earl of 
Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Remaining sub-sections agreed to with consequential and verbal Amend- 
ments, 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 19, after (“ gunsmith”), to insert 
(“ironmonger, auctioneer, marine store dealer”),—(The Earl of 


Chesterfield.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments moved, in line 21, after (“a”), to insert (“city or”), and in 
line 22 to leave out (“ borough”) and insert after (“ council ”) the words 
(“of the city or borough ”),—( The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 3 and 4, with consequential Amendments, agreed to +. 

Clause 5. 

Amendment moved, “ To leave out the Clause,”—{ The Earl of Chesterfield.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to, and Clause struck out ... eee 
Clause 6. 

Amendment moved, in line 14, after (“ practice ”), to insert-— 


“ Or to any person in charge of Her Majesty’s mails and authorised by the Postmaster 
General to carry a pistol”),—( The Hari of Chesterfield) ods 


After short Debate, Amendment agree@ to eee eee eee 
Clause 7. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 18, after (“ pistol ”), to insert— 
(“ For a period of five years from the date of his release ”),—( The Harl of Chesterfield.) 
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Pistots BrLt—continued. 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 8. 
Amendment moved, in page 3, line 27, to leave out 


(“for exportation or in the ordinary course of wholesale dealing; nor”) and insert 
(“ (@) for exportation, or () in the Mayers Cur in of wholesale dealing with persons 
licensed under this Act to sell pistols ”),—( Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to... oes eee 
Amendment moved, to insert the following Sub-section :— 


(“(2) The sale of a pistol by its owner to a person licensed under this Act to sell 
pistols ”),—(The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 9. 

Amendment moved, in page 3, line 35, at the end of the Clause to insert— 


“ And any other punishment imposed under this Act may be imposed on summary con- 
Pp I y pose y 
viction ”), —(The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 10, 


Amendment moved, “To leave out the Clause,"—( The Earl of Chester- 
field) eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Motion agreed to; Clause struck out. 
Clause 11. 


Amendment moved, “To leave out the Clause,”—({ The Earl of Chester- 
field.) 


Motion agreed to ; Clause struck out. 
Clause 12. 
Consequential Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


In line 20, to insert at the end of the Clause (“‘ borough’ shall mean a royal, parlia- 
mentary,or police burgh, and ‘ borough council’ the provost and magistrates ”),—( Zhe 
Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Bill re-committed to the Standing Committee; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 40) se ove one 
Solicitors’ Examination Bill— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—{ The Lord Macnaghten.) 
After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Friday next. 
Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [#.t.] — Presented (The Lord Playfair) ; 
read 1*; to be printed; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 41.) 
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Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [#.u.] — Presented (The Lord Playfair); 
read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 42.) 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [".t.] — Presented (The Lord 
Playfair) ; read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 43.) 


Water ¢ Orders Confirmation Bill [H.u.]—Presented (The Lord Playfair); read 1*; 


be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 44.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
_ read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. ume. 45.) 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Read 1*; to be printed; and 
referred to the Examiners. (No. 46.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o-—— 


Nava Contracts To Private Yarps—Questions, Mr. C. M‘Laren, Mr. 
Clarence Smith; Answers, The — to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth) _... eee eee 

PaROcHIAL REGISTER OF ELECTORS IN "LeicestERsHie—Question, Mr. C. 
M‘Laren ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board = 
Shaw-Lefevre) doe eos 

Post OrricE STATIONARY CLERKs—Queation, Mr. Ww. Field ; Answer, The 


Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee 

Tue Irisn Epucation Act, 1892—Questions, Mr. 'W. Field ; ‘Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Army Reservists as Postwen—Questions, Major Rasch; Answers, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

InteGaL DenunciaTION IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. 
T. M. Healy, Mr. Macartney ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

County Rate COLLECTION AT Uap 00L—Question, Mr, Weir ; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ove eee 

Fisnery Disputes iy tHE Moray Firta—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) dee eee 

Mr. M‘Etuicort, J.P.—Questions, Mr. ew Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) P eee 

Mr. Berrterty, J.P.— Question, Mr. Macartney ; ; Answer,” The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

WEIGHBRIDGES IN IrnELAND—Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eve eee eve 

ComPassIoNATE CAMPAIGN PENstons—Question, Captain Bagot ; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Factory Orrices—Question, Sir A. Hickman ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee eee 

Tue Liverroot City Recorper—Qtestion, Mr. S. Smith ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eos 

Dromop Dispensary District—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Brienton Cavatry Barracks—Question, Mr. Loder; Answer, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ee eee 

Tue “QwezeEn v. Linton ”"—Question, Mr. Kilbride ; (Avawer, The )Chief () 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr, J. Morley). 
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Tue LueGacurren Estare—Questions, Mr. Kilbride, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Bodkin ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 
FisHERY IMPROVEMENTS IN SoutH KeErry—Question, Mr. Kilbride ; 

Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eve 

Mortality In EnGLish Prisons—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr, H, H. Fowler). 

Tue Canapian CattLte Trape—Questions, Mr. Maguire, Mr. W. Field, Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. James Lowther ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) eee eve 

Seconp. Division Crviz Service CrerKs—Question, Mr. . Havelock 
Wilson ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... 

Inaccurate Dear CEertiricaTEs—Question, Mr. Hopwood ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Local Government Board (Sir W. Foster) eee eee 

THe Ex-Cuier Constante or WarwicKsHirE—Question, Mr. Cobb; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

GOVERNMENT BiLis In THE WELSH Lancuace—Question, Sir G. Osborne- 
Morgan; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith) ove eve eee eee oe 

French TREATIES with NEwFrounpLanp—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S 
Buxton). 

SALARIES OF THE Law OFFICERS oF THE CRrowN—Question, Mr. Powell 
Williams ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) 

Newry Post Orrice—Question, Mr. Ourvill ; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Tue Oakincron Oversrers—Question, Mr. Hugh Hoare; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) woe 

Tue Evictep Tenants Bitt—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Dane ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

British CLaims aGaInst Car1Li—Questions, Sir E. Clarke, Mr. T. M. 
Healy ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey) eco ove ove eee 

DunpHalL Rarway Accipent—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) ove 

Tae Crorrers Act AMENDMENT Bitt—Question, Mr. Weir ; Auswer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Enetish Boats MapE 1n Germany—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Dane; Answers, The Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ove eee 

Tue Crorrers Act—Questions, Dr. Macgregor ; “Answers, The Secretary 
for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan)... toe eee ove 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN Kent—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. J. 
Lowther, Mr. Chaplin: Auswers, The President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) oe eee eee 

Tue Wetsu DisEstaBLisHMENT BiLt—Questions, Mr. Knatchbull- Hugessen, 
Mr. W. Johnston; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Asquith) eee ove oes ove 

Jamaica Dockyarp—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

British Honpuras—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8S. Buxton) eee eve oe 

ImportTaATION OF GERMAN Spirits Into IRELAND—Questions, Mr. W. Field, 
Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt). 

Income Tax 1N InELAND—Questions, Mr. E. Barry, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eee 
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ReeGistrRation ExpensEs—Questions, Sir J. Lubbock, Lord R. Churchill, 
Mr. Darling ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
Morley). 

Tue Estate Duty—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eve ace 

THe QveeEn’s Birtupay—Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee 

Ucanpa—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. 
J. Chamberlain ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt). 

Vauation oF Rear Estate—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) see eee 

Tue Deatu Dutizs—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, The 

: Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Succession Duty anp Estate Duty—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) see 

THe New Cuarce on Rear Estatre—Questions, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Brodrick, Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: (Sir W. Harcourt). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_()————— 
Period of Qualification and Elections Bill (No. 161)— 
Order for Second Reading read eee ove eee 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now rtp a second 
time,”"—(Mr. J. Morley.) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 


“This House declines to proceed further with a Bill containing provisions effecting 
extensive changes in the representative system of the country, in the absence of 
proposals for the redress of the large inequalities existing in the distribution of 
electoral power,’—(Sir E. Clarke.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words renee to be left out stand part of 
the Question ” see oét ose 


After Debate, it being Midnight, the Debate atood ‘attbiiched 
Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


MEssaGE rROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 
Law Library, Four Courts (Ireland) Bill, 
County Councils Association (Scotland) Expenses Bill, 
North Berwick Provisional Order Bill. 
Quarter Sessions Bill [Zerds} QVo, 162)—Considered in Committee, and reported, 


with Amendments ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


Shop Hours Act (1892) Amendment Bill (No. 189)—Considered in Committee. 
Clause.1. Committec report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Derelict Vessels (Reports) Bill (No. 87)—Considered in Committee. 
Clause 1. Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—0 —— 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c.) 
Pie (Mr. Burt, Mr. Mundeli@ °)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
Bi 
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Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. Cameron 


ate] a Mains, Mr. acc Mr. Caldwell :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
1. ‘ coe eee eee eee 


Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salta Colonel 
fan 208") Mr. John Burns, Mr. Tritton :)—Bill presented, and read first time, 
i 


Infectious Diseases (Notification) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Courtney, Mr. 
Henry Hobhouse, Mr. Mallock :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 209.] 


Common Jurors Bill—Ordered (Mr. Parker, Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Pease, Colonel Cotton- 
Jodrell :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 210.] 
Licensing Laws Amendment Bill— Ordered (Mr. Tritton, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. 
ee Sir William Houldsworth :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
1 


Building Societies (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Sir John Lubbock, Sir Charles Hall, Mr. 
Byles, Mr, Picton :)— Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 212.] 


Elections (Second Ballot) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Holland, Sir Charles Ditke, Sir James 
Kitson, Mr. Schwann :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 213.] 


Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bil] — Ordered (Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. 
(pitt 21, 2 Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Renshaw :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
i 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


MOTION. 


U0 


Committees (Ascension Day)— 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Committees do not sit To- 
morrow, being Ascension Day, until Two of the clock,” — (The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) eve eee eee eee 

After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 
45,—( Division List, No. 37) eee eee see eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
———_ (1) 


Church Patronage Bill (No. 11)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. Bartley) eee eee eee eee eee 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words, 

“This House declines to proceed further with a Bill which, while recognising the sale 
of Ecclesiastical Patronage in the future, deprives the present holders of ecclesiastical 
property, without compensation, of rights to which they are by law entitled, (Mr. 
Paul,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question ” ooo occ 
Question put, and agreed to eco 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed to the Standing Committee on et 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure’... ove - 
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Labour Minister Bill (No. 25)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. Ernest Spencer) ove eee “0 


Question put, and negatived ope one que eee 


Merchandise Marks Acts (1887 and Rises Amendment ——e Bill 


(No. 98) .. bee eee ove 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( Mr. Coleridge. ) 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Foreign Goods (Mark of Origin) Bill (No. 61)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—( Colonel Howard Vincent) eee ove eee 


After Debate, Colonel Howard Vincent rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put ” ose vee eee 


Question, “ That the Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 
Question put accordingly, “ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 
The House divided :—Ayes 157 ; Noes 183.—(Division List, No. 38.) 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill (No. 174)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill (No. 182)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Order be discharged, and 
the Bill withdrawn,”—( Sir H. Maxwell.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Merchandise Marks (Files) Bill (No. 126)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Order be arr Yee oe and 
the Bill withdrawn,”—(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) .. eee 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Valuation (Metropolis) Bill (No. 130)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Objection being‘taken, Second Reading deterred till Friday 
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Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill (No. 171)—Commirrer. [Progress, 
26th April, ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Friday. 


Derelict Vessels (Report) Bill (No.87)—Commirrgr. [ Progress, 1st May.]| 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill (No. 191)—Read a 


second time, and committed es = pom we 


Foreign and Colonial Meat Bill (No. 34)—Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 

Public Buildings (London) Bill (No. 79)—Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday 21st May. 


Quarter Sessions Bill [ Lords} Wo. 162)—As amended, considered; read the third 
time, and passed. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 3. 


New Writ—For Dumfries District of Burghs, v. Robert Threshie Reid, 
Esquire, Q.C., Her Majesty’s Solicitor General,—( Mr. T. E. Ellis) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_o0——_- 


Lapourers’ Cottages In THE TrrPERARY Unron—Question, Mr. Hogan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

British - MarkEp Goops—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr. 
Tomlinson ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) ... coe ose 

“Royat SovEREIGN” BaTTLesHips—Question, Mr. “Gourley ; é “Anéwer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Fisninc Boat Liguts—Questions, Mr. Crombie, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. 
James Lowther ; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Mundella) .. eee ove 

Irish NATIONAL Scnoor TEACHERS—Questions, Mr. Bodkin ; ‘Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... ove 

Tue Simson Estate, County Roscommon—Questions, Mr. Bodkin ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

Lesson-Books 1n IRisH MABE Sem Mr. Bodkin; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... eve eee 

THe GLentarA Murper—Questions, Mr. Smith-Barry, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. W. Johnston ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for 
Treland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Scotcn Satmon Fisnery ReGurations — Question, Dr. Macgregor ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (SirG. Trevelyan) ... eee 

Lasourers’ CotraGes IN THE STRABANE Unron—Question, Mr. A. 
O’Connor ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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THe Rep Sea Stave Trape—Questions, Mr. J. Pease; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eve 

Dunquin Lanpine-PLace—Question, Sir T. Esmonde ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Cork Srreet PreacnEers—Questions, Mr. Maurice Healy, Mr. W. 
Johnston, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Sexton; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee 

HavuLBow ine Dock yarp—Question, Captain Donelan ; Answer, The Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) ... 

Tue Irish Mart—Question, Captain Donelan; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee eee 

CasTLeE Martyr Licensing Casz—Questions, Captain Donelan ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) « eee 

Mippiesex Recorps—Question, Mr. Picton ; Answer, The President of the 
Loval Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) eee 

OuTrRaGe aT CLONDELARA—Question, Mr. Dane ; Anewer, ; The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Wetsu Cuurcn DisestasLisHMent Bitt—Questions, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, Mr. D. Thomas ; Answers, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 

County FrrmanaGH Magistracy—Question, Mr. M‘Gilligan ; ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

DRUMSHANBO STATIONMASTER—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee eee 

Tue Burmese Frontier—Question, Mr. Curzon; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

RosEHALL CoLiuiery—Question, Mr. D. Crawford ; dion, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

THe ARMENIAN PrisoONERS—Question, Mr. Channing ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove 

Tue SLavGaTer or Kine in Benar—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Docxyarp Prnsions—Questions, Viscount Cranborne, Sir A. Reollit; 
Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) eee 

DrumrReEILLy Evictions—Question, Mr. Tals Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eve 

Inp1an CriminaL ProcepurE—Question, Sir w. Wedderburn ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eve eve 

Lonpon BripEWwELL Prison—Questions, Sir C. Cameron ; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

SwaziLanp—Questions, Baron H. de Worms; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Lasourgrs’ CoTtaGEs IN THE DuNSHAUGHLIN Pye a ee Mr. 
Jordan ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... 

E1ent Hours Day at Woo_wicu—Questions, Mr. Lough, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Forwood; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Dr. Gricspy—Question, Mr. Baldwin; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. 8. Buxton) eee eee 

GERMAN Boats ror THE RoyaL Navy—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent, 
Mr. Gibson Bowles; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Casts rroM THE ANTIQUE AT SoutH KEnsinGToN—Questions, Mr. Darling, 
Sir H. Howorth ; Answers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Acland) o eee eee eee ooo 

Tue Guarps’ HospiraL at WestainsteR—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr, Campbell-Bannerman) ... 
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Foop ALLOWANCES IN THE Navy—Question, Mr. Hanbury ;, Answer, The 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson). 


ArTILLERY Banps—Question, Mr. G. Allsopp; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) obs so eee 


Tensury NationaL Scnoooits—Question, Mr. Baldwin; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 


Lasourers’ CoTTaGEs IN THE KitmMactHomas Unton—Question, Mr. 
Power ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) —«s 


SICKNESS AMONG THE Troops IN InpDIA—Question, Dre Farquharson ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr, Campbell-Bannerman). 


Forest Gate SChoots — Question, Dr. Farquharson; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ove 


Owners oF LAND IN THE MeEtROPOLIs—Questions, Mr. A.C. Morton ; 
Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre)  ... ove ee eee vee eee 


Tue Brennan TorrEpO—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 


Waiters’ WacGes 1n THE House or Commons—Questions, Mr. Keir- 
Hardie, Mr. Cremer ; Answers, The Chairman of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee (Mr, Sidney Herbert) one eee oes cee 


Tue Po.ice aND: Processtons—Questions, Mr. Keir-Hardie ; Answers; The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 


Waces at EnrieLp—Question, Mr. Keir-Hardie ; Answer, The Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) — «+. cee deo 

Boarp OF AGRICULTURE PuBLICATIONS—-Questions, Mr. H. Johnstone, 
Mr. Logan; Answers, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. 
H, Gardner). 


Scuoot Boarp Destrs—Question, Sir G. Sitwell; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ove ove eve 


Tue Beurine SEA ARBITRATION—Questions, Mr, Cremer; Answers, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 


SoLpiERs ON THE IrtsH Mart Boats—Questions, Major Rasch, Mr. W. 
Johnston; Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr, 
Mundella). 

REGISTRATION OF DEBENTURE Bonps—Question, Mr. Barrow; Answer, 
The Attorney General (Sir J. Rigby) soe vee eee 

Tue Cormwace or Sitver—Questions, Mr. Sidebotham; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove oes 

Coprrient 1n Canapa—Question, Mr. Curzon ; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Mines (Ercut Hovrs) Bitt—Question, Mr. Provand; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), 

Tue BupGet Proposats—Questions, Mr. Knox, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, Mr. Radclitfe Cooke; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

CuHarGes aGatwnst Intanp. Revenue OrriciaLs—Question, Mr. Hayden ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) oe 

Tue Course or Busingess—Questions, Sir Mark Stewart, S&C, Cameron, 
Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eee ope 
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Tue Newrounptanp TrEAty—Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 6243 

A Point or Ornper (PERIop oF QuaLiFicaTion AND ELections Bitt)— 
Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answer, Mr. Speaker eve wwe 244 


MOTION. 


——_0———— 


Surveyors’ (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. J. Morley) +. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill ordered (Mr. J. Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert.:)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 216.] ooo sue deo wwe | 249 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——_o-——_— 


Period of Qualification and Elections Bill (No. 161)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [lst May], “ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 
And which Amendment was, to leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words— 


“This House declines to proceed further with a Bill containing provisions effecting 
extensive changes in the representative system of the country, in the absence of 
P for the redress of the large inequalities existing in the distribution of electoral 
power,” —(Sir E. Clarke.} 


Question again proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed ee eee ae pe 
After long Debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow at Two of the clock. 


Building Societies (No. 3) Bill (No. 212)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


After short Debate, Second. Reading deferred till To-morrow, at Two of 
the clock eee eee eee eee eee eee 


MOTIONS. 
pee a aeeeer 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c. Canals) 
fas (Mr. Burt, Mr. Mundella :}—Bill presented, and read first time. 
ill 215, 


Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. 
Dane, Colonel Nolan :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 217.] 


Mines (Eight Hours) (Wales) Bill—Ordered (Mr. David Thomas, Mr. Lloyd- 
George :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 218.] 


is Local M mt (St. Paul, Deptford) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Darling, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. Boord, Mr. Benn, Mr. Pichersgill, Colonel Hughes :) 
—Bili presented, and read first time. [Bill 219.] 
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Tue WHITSUNTIDE REcEss—Question, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury and Lord President of the Council (The 
Earl of Rosebery) eee eee eee eee 

Colonial Officers (Leave of Absence) Bill 1 [a L.] (No. 25)— 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading, read. 


After short Observations, Moved, “ That the Bill be now rad 38," —( The 
Lord Chancellor.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read -3* accordingly, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill Q¥o. 32)—Read 2 
— = to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday 
nex! 


Supreme Court of Judicature Procedure Bill [#.1.) (No, 37) — Amendments 
reported (according to Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Limitation of Actions Bill [#.t.] (No. 39)—Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Solicitors’ Examination Bill — House in Committee (according to Order): Bill 
reported without Amendment ; and re-committed to the Standing Committee. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [4.L.]—Presented (The Lord 
Monkswell (for The Lord Playfair); read 1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 47.) 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 
Mornina SItTtIn@. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—. — 
Cambridge Corporation Bill (dy Order)— 
Bill, as amended, considered eve ooe eee 
Amendment proposed, in page 7, to leave out Clause 6,—( Mr. Webb,) 
Question proposed, “ That Clause 6 stand part of the Bill” ... 
After Debate, Moved, “ That the Question be now put,”—{ Mr. Maelure) 


Question put, “That Clause 6 stand part of the Bill:”"—The House 
divided :—Ayes 242; Noes 157.—(Division List, No. 39.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 6, to leave out Sub-section (d) 
(Erect baths, wash-houses, and lavatories, )—(Mr. H.. L. W. Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words Ree to be left out stand Pre of 
the Bill” w+. ove eee 

After short Debate, Amendment LRT oep oe 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill to be read the third time, 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—(-——— 


ConrEY Guavnrano—Question, Mr. Kennedy ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 
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Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) 
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Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Meat 1N Mititary Hosprrats—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Jeffreys ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 

So.prers’ Beppinc—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Colonel Lockwood ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
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Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee fet 

Arrears OF Poor Rares in IRELAND—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... pee eee 

Fresk Mityis, Kittarney—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy; Answers, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ss bee ove 

DiscHarR@eD LaBouRERS FROM KINGsTOWN P1ER—Questions, Mr, T. M. 
Healy ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... 

Crorrers’ Commission’ ApPEALS—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answers, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ove ese eco 

Tue Kittarney Guarpians—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Scorcr Epucation Cope—Qutestion, Mr. Diamond ; Answer, The oe 
for Scotland (Sir'G. Trevelyan) ... eee vee 

Tre Eventne Scxoois Cope—Questions, Sir F. 8. Powell, Mr. A. H. Smith, 
Mr. Griffith-Boscawen ; Answers, The Vice President of the Council 
(Mr. Acland) eee eee ee eee eee 

DisPENsARY CoMMITTEES—Question, Mr. Riciens ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr, J. Morley). 

Tue Nortu Sea Fisuerigs—Questious, Mr, Heneage, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) 

German Prison-Mave Goopvs—Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent ; 
Answers, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee 

Hours or Lasour in GoverNmENtT DOckyarps—Question, Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton ; Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr, E. Robertson) 

CompreEssED Fopper ContTracts—Question, Colonel Lockwood ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

LecturE THEATRE oF THE RoyraL Dustin SocieTy—Question, Mr. W. 
Kenny ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Tue Estate Duty in IRELAND—Questions, Mr, Carson, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Gibson Bowles ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Bicheqeer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) eee eee eee e ove a 
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Crorters’ LEGIsLaT1ion—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ... eee eee eve 


Law Orricers’ Frees—Question, Mr. Powell Williams; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
nd pentnis 
Period of Qualification and Elections Bill (No. 161)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [1st May], “ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words— 


“This House declines to proceed further with a Bili containing provisions effecting 
extensive changes in the representative system of the country, in the absence of 
proposals for the redress of the large inequalities existing in the distribution of electoral 
power,”—(Sir 2. Clarke.) 


Question again proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed eek as Lae aoe 


After Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 292; Noes 
278.—(Division List, No. 40) toe ose 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill (No, 192)—Read 
a second time, and committed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill (No. 193)-—Read 


a second time, and committed. 


MEssaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,—Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Provisional Order (No, 2) Bill ... eee 


MOTIONS. 
—oj—_—. 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill—Ordered (Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 220.] 


Industrial and Provident Societies (Purchase of Fee Simple) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Lambert, Mr. James Rowlands, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Channing, Mr. Henry J. 
Wilson, Mr. David Thomas, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Crilly, Mr. Cameron Corbett :)— 
Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 221.] 


It being after Seven of the clock, Mr. Speaker suspended the Sitting until 
Nine of the clock. 


EveninG SITTING. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_o-—— 
SUPPLY—Committee, 
Order for Committee read, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair :”"— 
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Surrty—CommitTEE—continued. 
BrstowaL or Honours—Motion for an Address— 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the, word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 

“ An humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that-whenever She bestows 
any title or honour on any of Her subjects She will be graciously pleased to issue a 
statement of the services for which such honours are bestowed, in the same manner as 
is done when the Victoria Cross is granted,”-—(Sir W. Lawson,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question ” eco eee eee eee ove 

After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 34.— 

(Division List, No. 41) eee eee eee eee 

Main Question again proposed, “ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 

Chair : "— 


Tue GoLp anv SILvER QuEestion—Observations thereon (Mr. S. Smith), 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not present ; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present :—House adjourned ove eee 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY. 7. 


EnpowEp Scuoots Act, 1869, anp AmEenpDING Acts AND WELSH 
INTERMEDIATE Epucation Act, 1889 (ScHEME For THE CoUNTY OF 
Fint)— 


Queen’s Answer to Address of the 17th day of April last, delivered as 

follows :— 

“ T have received your Address praying that I will withhold My assent to the following 
portion of the Flintshire Education Scheme, Clause 93, Sub-section (+) from the words 
‘boarding house’ to the end, and the whole of Sub-section (¢), I will comply with 
your advice eee eee eee eee eee eee 


STaTE oF THE.Navy—Questions, Observations, Lord Hood of Avalon, 
Viscount Sidmouth ; Answer, The First. Lord of the Admiralty (Earl 
Spencer.) 


Post Orrice (EmMpLoyMENT OF RESERVE SOLDIERS)— 
Motion for a Return eee ove eve 


Moved, That there be laid before this House, Return of— 

“1, The number of soldiers in the Reserve, of time-expired, who have been engaged in 
out-door employments under the Post Office Authorities since January 1892, dis- 
tinguishing the Reserve from the time-expired ; 

2. The number of men, other than soldiers or pensioners, who have been engaged in 
similar positions during the same period ; 

3. The number of soldiers who have been dismissed from their positions during that 
period from the General Post Office service ; 

4, The number of civilians also dismissed ; distinguishing in Returns 1, 2, and 3 the 
soldiers and time-expired men who have been officially recommended to the General 
Post Office by officers in charge of registries, or by the ‘ National, Association for the 
Employment of Reserve Soldiers,""—(Zhe Lord Wantage) on a 


After short Debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn eee 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill (No. 32)—House 


in Committee (according to Order); Bill reported without Amendment; Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. : 


Trustee Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No, 38)—Amendnients reported (according 
to Order), and Rill to be read 3* To-morrow, 
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Quarter Sessions Bill (4.L.] (No. 48)—Commons Amendments considered (according 
to Order), and agreed to, with Amendments ; and Bill returned to the Commons. 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [4.t.]—Presented (The Lord Lamington) ; read 1*; 
to be printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday next. (No. 49.) 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [.u.]—Presented (The Lord 
Playfair) ; read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 50.) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 7. 
SeLection (Stanpinc CommitreEs) ScotLanp—Report from the Com- 
mittee of Selection (Sir John Mowbray) ove see eee 
Report to lie upon the Table. 
SgLeotion (Stanpinc Committers) Law, &c.— Report from the Com- 
mittee of Selection (Sir Johu Mowbray.) 
Report to lie upon the Table. 
SeLection (Stanpine Commirregs) Trape, &c.—Report from the Com- 
mittee of Selection (Sir John Mowbray.) 
Report to lie upon the Table. 


MrssaGE FrRoM THE Lorps—That they have passed a Bill, intituled “ An 
Act to regulate the conditions as to Leave of Absence for certain 
Colonial Officers [Colonial Officers (Leave of Absence) Bill [Lords] ]... 


QUESTIONS. 
a, 


Nava. NoMENCLATURE—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

CaTTLE WEIGHBRIDGES IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

FatkirK MarkET—Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) eee eee 

Locn Ryan OystTER FisHEry—Question, Sir H. Maxwell ; “Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee ose 

Menpi Hassan’s ACTION FOR DEFAMATION IN Inp1a—Questions, Mr. 
Seymour Keay ; Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) «. oo ove eee ove ove 

Tue Epucation CopE—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ose eee eee 

Lunacy In ScoTLanp—Question, Mr. J. Redmond ; Answer, The Secretary 
for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan)... eee 

Horst BREEDING IN aye Rs Mr. Kilbride ; ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

LUNATICS IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. T. W. Russell ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Lunatics in BeLFrast WorKHOUsSE—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. Sexton; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

Post Orric—e EmpLoyés anp Bank Ho.ipays—Question, Mr. E. H. 
Bayley ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CoMPANy’s EmpLoyés—Question, Mr. J. Rowlands ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee see 

LIGHTHOUSES OFF THE IsLAND or Lewi1s—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 


VOL. XXIV. [rourtH sERrEzs.] [e] 
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ENGINEER EXAMINATIONS BY THE BoarD OF TRaDE—Question, Mr. Howell ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

DRUMREILLY PostaL ARRANGEMENTS—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) see eee ove 

Mourit Loan Funp Societry—Question, Mr. Tully ; Auswer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

BrEENAGH Post Orrice—Question, Mr. A. O’Connor; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee ° 

Scorcu Porice Prension Act—Question, Mr. Caldwell; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

INSANITARY STATIONS ON THE HIGHLAND RariLway—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

HigHianp StTeEaAmMBOoATS—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answers, The President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee 

FatHer Dunpeuy AaNnp Lanp-GRaBBInc—Questions, Mr. Macartney, ~ 
T. W. Russell ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
Morley). 

INCREASE OF InsANITY IN ENGLAND AND WALEs—Question, Mr, Hayden ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

DisEasE AMONG Dartmoor PontEs—Question, Mr. Mildmay; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

ConpemNep Navat Cuars—Question, Mr. Martin; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... eee 

Insanitary Houses 1n Liverroot—Questions, Mr. Forwood ; Answers, 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS oF Art CLassEs—Question, Mr. A. C. 
Morton ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland)... 

NEWFOUNDLAND TREATY OBLIGATIONS—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ove 

Dockyarp Potice TRransFreRs—Questions, Mr. Kearley; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Tue Lapies’ GALLERY—Questions, Mr. Weir, Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answers, 


The First Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone) ... vee 
PROSECUTIONS FOR Burning In ExLGin—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) eee 


ALLOTMENTS IN THE Ducuy or LancastER—Question, Mr. Cobb ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce) ... 

Potice Duty on Potitise Days—Questions, Mr. Arnold-Forster, Mr. 
T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Asquith). 

PROTECTION AGAINST TRAWLERS ON THE WeEst Coast oF ScoTLanD— 
Questions, Mr. Weir, Mr. Heneage; Answers, The Secretary for 
Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ove ee ove 

FRAUDULENT ENLISTMENT—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

LiverProot City BounpartEs—Questions, Mr. Forwood ; Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) eee 

Ministers oF REticion as Poor Law Guarpians—Questions, Mr. Long, 
Mr. Loder ; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Venicutar Trarric Iv Pua@nix Park, Dustin—Questions, Mr. T. M. 
Healy, Mr. W. Johnston; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... bbe eee see ove 

Tae Estate Duty—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Knox, Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Finch ; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ... eee eee eee 
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Cress AND STENT IN ScoTLanp—Question, Mr. Whitelaw; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) cos Ws 

Sacaries OF INLAND REVENUE OrFicers—Question, Mr. Hayden ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee 

Nationa Desr Awynurrants—Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Income Tax AssEssMENTS—Questions, Mr. Darling; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue Erent Hevrs Movement—Question, Mr. Brunner; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Tue Knigut or Kerry anp THE Poor Ratre—Question, Mr. waeretn st 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) .. 

Hours or Lasour on THE CorNWALL RaiLway—Question, Mr. Burnie ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

Lieut oN FLANNAN IsLANpDs—Questions, Mr. Buchanan; Answers, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) tee eee 

Tue Irish Cuurcn TeEmporatitigs Funp—Questions, Mr. Knox ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T.Hibbert). 

Tue “Costa Rica Packer” CasE—Questions, Sir C. Dilke; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove 

WorkMeEn’s Coear TickEts—Questions, Mr. Dodd, Mr. Darling ; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) see 

Ucanpa—Questions, Lord R. Churchill, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs gel E. Grey), The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Ww. 
Harcourt) . eee ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— I 


Finance Bill (No. 190)— 
Order for Second Reading read eee 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—({ The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. Grant 
Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question ” 


After Debate, Motion made, and Question, “ That the Debate be now 
adjourned,”—(Mr. Barton,)—put, and agreed to 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 184)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Objection being taken, and it being past Midnight, Second Reading deferred 
till To-morrow eee 


Commissioners of Works Bill (No. 196)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. H. Gladstone.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday, 21st May. 
[e2] 
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Commons— 
Report from the Select Committee brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be printed (No. 106.) 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill (No. 174)—Considered in 
Committee, and reported without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed. 


Building Societies (No. 3) Bill (Wo. 212)—Read a second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, to which 
the Building Societies (No. 2) Bill was committed. 


MOTIONS. 
—_———_—0-—-— 


CanaL Rates, Tots, anD CHARGES PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLs— 


Ordered, That all Bills of the present Session to confirm Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade, under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” containing 
the Classification of Merchandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum Rates, Tolls, 
and Charges applicable thereto, be referred to a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons. 


Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords to communicate this Resolution and 
desire their concurrence,—(Mr. Burt) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 222.] 
VoLUNTEER AcTs— 


Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Volunteer Acts, and into the legal condition and status of Volunteers serving under 
these Acts. 


Committee nominated. 
Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum,—(.Mr, 7. E. Ellis.) 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovusE— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Mr. T. E. Ellis.) 


Fatat ExpLosion at WALTHAM ABBEY—Questions, Colonel Lockwood, 
Mr. Stuart-Wortley ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War 
Office (Mr. Woodall), The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Motion agreed to. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 8, 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No. 28)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read... eee cos 
Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*,"—-( The Lord Monkswell.) 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Quarter Sessions Bill [4.t.] (No. 48)—Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the Amendments made by the Commons, agreed to. 


Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment Bill [4.1.] (No. 12) — Reported from the 
Standing Committee without Amendment. 
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Land Transfer Bill [#.t.] (No. 19)—Reported from the Standing Committee with 
Amendments ; Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 52.) 


Solicitors’ Examination Bill—Reported from the Standing Committee with Amend- 
ments ; Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 53.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill (No, 32)—Read 3+ 
(according to Order), and passed. 


Trustee Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No. 38)—Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and returned to the Commons nev aes 


Canal Rates, Touis, anp CHarGEs ProvisionaL OrpER BILLs— 

Message from the Commons, That they have come to the following Resolution, to which 
they desire the concurrence of this House—namely, “That all Bills of the present 
Session to confirm Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, under ‘The 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888,’ containing the Classification of Merchandise 
Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, be 
referred to a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons.” The said Message to be 
taken into consideration on Thursday next. 


Elementary Education Provisional Orders Confirmation Bill [#-u.]—Presented 
(The Lord President [ Z. Rosebery]); read 1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 54.) 


Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [#.L.) — Presented 
(The Lord President [#. Rosebery]) ; read 1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 55.) 


PRIVATE AND ProvisionaL ORDER ConFriIRMATION BILLs— 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92 and 93 be suspended; and that the time for 
depositing Petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order 
Confirmation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the 
House at Whitsuntide, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit after 
the Recess. 


MARKING OF FoREIGN AND CoLoniIAL Propyce— 
The Lord Meldrum (.M. Huntly) added to the Select Committee, 


Hien SHERIFFs— 

Moved, “ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon the fees 
and profits received by the High Sheriffs of counties or their deputies in the execution 
of their office, and the mode in which the duties of the High Sheriff now ordinarily 
performed by deputy may best be carried out,’—(Zhe Harl of Camperdown,)— 
agreed to. 


The Lords named of the Committee , — v— ode 


Prize Courts Bill [4.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 56.) 


Fishery Board (Scotland) Extension of Powers Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 57.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 8. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——— 


Cambridge Corporation Bill— 
Order for Third Reading read. 


After short discussion, Debate adjourned 
Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 
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QUESTIONS, 
—_0——_ 


Pauper Removats From ScoTtanp TO IRELAND—Question, Mr. Dane ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Dovusite CanTEENs at ALDERSHOT—Question, Colonel Murray; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ove 

Tue CoLLecTion oF AGRICULTURAL Srtatist1cs—Question, Mr. Leese ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Lapourers’ CorraGes IN THE EpEnpERrY Union—Questions, Mr. 
Kennedy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 

Crorters’ Commission ApPEALS—Questions, Dr. Macgregor; Answers, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eve eee 

ApmrraLty Contracts at PaisLEy—Question, Mr. Keir-Hardie ; ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ove 

GLEBE AND TitHe Rent-CHarcGe In WALEs—Questions, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith) «oe eee ooo oes eas 

WELSH CaTHEDRALS—Question, Mr. Arnold-Forster; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) vee eee 

Wetsa Cuurcn REvenvEs—Questions, Mr. D. Thomas, Mr. Darling ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

ExportaTions OF Opium From InpiA TO Cuina—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis, 
Mr. Dane; Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). 

Eviction 1n Carruness—Question, Dr, Clark ; Answer, The Sevreneey, for 
Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) vee ove eee 

Crown Lanp Enclosures IN FLINTSHIRE—Question, Mr. S. Smith ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

EAsTERN PonpoLanp—Questions, Mr. Whiteley; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) : eee 

Assistant Masters oF Seconpary ScHoo~s—Question, Mr. C. Roundell ; 
Answer, The Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F. S. 
Stevenson)... eve eee eve 

REGISTRATION OF LAND TITLES IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Mr. 
Maurice Healy, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dane ; Answers, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Mizitia SERGEANTS’ Pay—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ove eee eee 

EXAMINATIONS IN THE PostaL TELEGRAPH SERVICE—Questions, Mr. 
Stock ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

Newron Assot Worknou sE--Question, Sir S. Northeote ; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ooo 

Wronerut Convictions 1x Inpta—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

THe BaLapuun MurpeER Casz—Questions, Mr. Caine; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

SurrocaTep 1x a Lonpon SEwer—Question, Mr. Macdona ; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ope 

Forrest Gate Scnoots—Question, Mr. A. Grove; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Tue Reeistrar GENERAL’s Rerort ror 1892—Question, Mr. Courtney ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) 

DANGEROUS AMUSEMENTS | AT Farms—GQuestion, Mr. Fell Posie; Auster, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) aes 
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WapELai—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
E. Grey). 

Vaccination AT Hone Kone—Question, Mr. Smith-Barry ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Gove Fient NEAR CLapHamM—Questions, Mr. Thornton; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eve 

PostMaAsTERS’ Private AGENCIES—Question, Mr. Buchanan ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ove 

Ucanpa —Questions, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. J. A. Pease, Mr. Darling, Sir C. 
Dilke, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Tue Irtso Mart Contract—Questions, Mr. W. Kenny, Mr. Dane, Mr. 
Maurice Healy ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ... 

Tue American Mait Service—Questions, Mr. W. Kenny, Mr. Maurice 
Healy ; Answers, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) oes 

THe CorpiteE Expiosion at WattHaAm ABBEY—Questions, Mr. J. 
Rowlands, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Sir H. Roscoe; Answers, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ove 

Court or CriminaL ApPEAL—Question, Mr. Hopwood; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

CoLontiaL Trapinc AGREEMENT—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) 

Tue PiLate Dutres—Questions, Baron F. de Rothschild, Mr. J. Rowlands ; 
Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

THE BupGet anv INpusTRIAL AssuRANCE CoMPANIES—Question, Sir H. 
Maxwell; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) 608 

Scotcn Cuurcnu DIsEsTaBLISHMENT—Questions, Sir M. Stewart ; Answers, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

ACCOMMODATION IN THE HousE—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) deo obs 

Tue Equaisation or Rates (Lonpon) Bitt—Questions, Mr. Barrow, 
Mr. J. Rowlands ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt). 


New Member Sworn—John Fletcher Moulton, Esquire, _ C., for Hackney 
(Southern Division) ... oe vee * o- 610 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


(1) 
Finance Bill (No. 190)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], “ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Grant Lawson.) 

Question again proposed, “That the word ‘vow’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

After long Debate, Motion made, and Question Prepon “That the Debate 
be now “adjourned, "—(Mr. J. E. Ellis) eee eee 

Motion agreed to, 

Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 
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Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 184)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Thursday, 24th May. 


MOTION. 


—o——_— 


Kitcugen aNp REFRESHMENT Rooms (House or Commons) ExpENsEs— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House a Return showing detailed receipts and expendi- 
ture of Kitchen Committee for the years ending the 3lst day of December, 1891, the 
3lst day of December, 1892, and the 31st day of December, 1893,”—(Mr. A. C. 


Morton) eee eee eee eee eee eee 
After Observations, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
————0—— 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of Great 


Northern and other Railway Companies) Bill (No, 178) — Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 163) — Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill CWo. 194)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 203)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Notice of Accidents Bill (No. 144)—Kead a second time, and committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, &c. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
————_$+7—_—_— 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill (oy Order)— 

Order for Consideration, as amended, read eco eee 204 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “as amended, be now con- 
sidered,” in order to add the words, 

* Re-committed to the former Committee in respect of Clause 5 (Lighting common stair- 

cases, &c.,)””—( Mr. Howell) din oan oe re 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘as amended, be now considered,’ 

stand part of the Question.” 
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Lonpon County Councit (GENERAL Powers) BiLt_—continued. 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ode 
Main Question again proposed. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 22nd May. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 


Uniforms Bill (No. 12)— 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. H. R. Farquharson) cee cee eee 


After Debate, Motion agreed to ooo eee 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee. 


Outdoor Relief (Friendly Societies) Bill (No. 14)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —(Mr. Strachey) seo ove ove 


After Debate, Question put, and agreed to oes eee 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday, 21st May. 


Rating of Machinery Bill (No. 21)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”"—(Mr. Coddington) ove eee 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided Raat os oil ; Noes 120. 
—(Division List, No. 42) ove 100 eee ove 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade,”—( Mr. Coddington.) 


Objection being taken, and it being after half-past Five of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


Smaller Dwellings (Scotland) Bill (No. 71)— 


Order for Second Reading read oss eee ove 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—{ Mr. A. Cross.) 

After short Debate, objection being taken, Second Reading deferred till 
Monday, 21st May. 


Steam Trawlers (Scotland) Bill (No. 200)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


After short Debate, objection being taken, Second Reading deferred till 
Wednesday, 30th May eee eee eee s eee eee 
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Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill (No. 208)— 
Order for Second Reading read, 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,” 
(Mr. Banbury,)—put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed for Monday, 21st May. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No. 207)—Read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 21st May out ons ove ee ove 


Public Libraries (Scotland) Bill (No. 171)—Considered in Committee, and 
reported, without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed. 


Pustic Petitions CommittEE—Fifth Report brought up, and read ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 


MOTIONS. 
———_—_——_ 


Commons tion Provisional Order (Luton) Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. Gardner, 
Sir J. T. Hibbert :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 223.] 


Importation of Prison-Made Goods Bill—Ordered (Colonel Howard Vincent, The 
Marquess of Carmarthen, Mr, Keir-Hardie, Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Mr. 
Labouchere, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Havelock Wilson, Major Rasch, Mr. Bolton, Mr. 
Boulnois, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. Field :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 224. } 


and Colonial Meat (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Field, Mr. Hayden, 


Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. M‘Gilligan:)—Bill presented, and read first time. 
[Bill 225.) 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


Women’s Suffrage Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Denman) ; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 61) eee eee eee eee aoe 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [4.1.]—Second Reading put off to Monday, the 23th 
instant. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 46)—Read 2* (according 
to Order), and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday, the 28th 
instant. 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [#-1.) (No. 26)—Read 3 
(according to Order) ; Amendments made : Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Limitation of Actions Bill [4-L.] (Wo. 39)—Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read, and discharged. 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No. 28)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) : Bill reported without amendment ; Standing 
Committee negatived ; and Bill to be read 3* on Monday, the 28th instant. 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [#-t.]—Presented (The Lord 
Playfair’) ; read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 59 Bike 


Canat Rates, Toitts, anp CuarGes ProvisionaL OrpEeR Bitts— 


Commons Message considered (according to Order): Moved, that this House do 
concur in the Resolution communicated by the Commons, viz., “ That all Bills of the 
present Session to confirm Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade under the 
* Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888,’ containing the classification of merchandise 
traffic and the schedule of maximum rates, tolls, and charges applicable thereto, be 
referred to a Joint Committee of Lords and es ” (The cow Playfair) ; agreed 
to; and a Message sent to the Commons to acquaint them therewith. 
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County Secretaries Superannuation (Ireland) Bill [4.t.]—Presented (The Lord 
Castletown) ; read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 60.) 


Public Libraries yeas Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 62 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 10. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
ee, Ses 


Cambridge Corporation Bill (by Order )— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8th May], “ That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


After short Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 145 ; 
Noes 112.—(Division List, No. 43)... eee coe 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Setection (Sranpinc Committeges)—Law, &c.—Reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; that they had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 
Procedure ;—Mr. Stanley Leighton ; and had appointed in substitution : 
Mr. Wootton Isaacson, as one of the fifteen Members added in respect of 
the Church Patronage Bill,—( Sir John Mowbray ). 


Report to lie upon the Table wee 


MEssaGE FROM THE Lorps—That they have agreed to,— 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 3) Bill, without 
Amendment. 


Trustee Act (1893) Amendment Bill, with Amendments. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, “An Act to amend the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Acts.” [Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) 
Bill [Lords]. 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to amend the law relating to the limitation 
of actions.” [Limitation of Actions Bill [Lords]. 


QUESTIONS. 
——o——_ 


LiverPooL City BounpariEs—Question, Mr. Snape ; Answer, ‘The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

PROMOTION IN THE Prison SERVICE—Question, Colonel Lockwood ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

EMPLOYMENT FOR SoLprers’ WiveEs—Question, Mr. Kearley ; Answer, The 
Financial Seeretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) eee wn 

Ueanpa—Qnestions, Mr. J. W. Lowther, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ose 

Tne Britisn East Arrica Company—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

SLavery iN Britisn East ArricAa—Question, Mr. J. A. Pease ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) os 
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Pempa Clove PLantations—Question, Mr. J. A. Pease; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 

THe Case or Mr. E. O’Ketty—Questions, Mr, T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Macartney ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

TRaLeE Union Frnances—Questions, Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir T. Esmonde ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

DENUNCIATION IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) oes soe ees 

Irish NationaL Foresters at CLEATOR Moor—Questions, Mr. Ainsworth, 
Mr. J. W. Lowther; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. George Russell) eee eee eee 

ParocniaL REGIstRaTION—Question, Mr. W. Long ; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ove eee 

LICENSING QuEsTions at StORNOwAY—Question, Sir W. Lawson ; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

Compounp HovusEHoLpERs—Question, Sir H. James ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

SwaziLanp—Question, Mr. Webster ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) ... eee eee ove 

Casts From THE ANTIQUE aT SoutH Kensincron—Question, Sir A. 
Borthwick ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

Trintpap Harsour—Questions, Mr. Pierpoint ; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8. Buxton) cee eve 

Wootwicn Orpnance Factorirs—Questions, Mr. Pierpoint, Baron de 
Worms; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall). 

Tue Martaserte War—Question, Mr. Macdona; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) oe ove 

Inish _Teacuers’ ExaminaTions—Question, Mr. M‘Gilligan ; Answer, The 

Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Customs’ MrssENGERs—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir J.T. Hibbert). 

AMALGAMATION OF THE CiTy AND County oF Lonpon—Question, Mr. 
Cohen ; Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) ove ase ove eee eee 

Borcortixe ix Counties Mreatn anp Louta—Question, Mr. Dane; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

German Prison-MapE Goops—Question, Mr. Dodd; Answer, The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) .. ooo ro 

LasourErs’ CoTtaGEs IN THE TULLAMORE Un1ton—Question, Mr. Bodkin ; 
Auswer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) «+. eee 

Liverroot City Bounparies—Question, Mr. W. Long; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) eee 

Tue Cork Street Preacners—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove eee 

PostaGEe Rates ror Trape JouRNALS—Question, Mr. Mac Neill ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

SEALERS IN THE Benrinc SEA—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee 

SEALs in Russtan Waters—Questions, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answers, 
The Under Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

OvERcROWDING PassENGER STEAMERS—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of ‘Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

Lasourers’ CoTtaGEs IN THE EpENDERRY Unton—Question, Mr. Kennedy ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... eves 

Lanp Reeistry in IRELAND—Question, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... 
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AmericaAN Main Sunvern--Questica, Mr. Maurice Healy ; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) ove ove eee 

PLevro-PNEUMONIA—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Field, Major Rasch ; 
Auswers, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Insanity IN IRELAND—Question, Dr. Kenny ; Answer, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee eee 

Enrietp Lock Buitping Works—Question, Captain Bowles; Answer, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Sick Pay in THE Customs DeparTMENT—Question, Mr. Caldwell ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove eee 

TRAWLERS IN THE FirtH or Ciype—Question, Mr. Wason ;\Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

Tue “Costa Rica Packet ’—Question, Mr. Hogan; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) coe 

Stace CarriaGE Licences 1n Lonpon—Question, Mr. Keir-Hardie ; : 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
George Russell). 

RicumMonp AsyLumM—Questions, Mr. Field, Dr. Kenny, Mr. T. M. Healy ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland Lo J. Morley) 

Riotine in County AnTRIM—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee 

Lunatics In LarnE WorkHovuse—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Lanp AppEALs In Cavan—Question, Mr. Knox; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee cee 

ATTACK ON A British SUBJECT AT Banckoxk—Questions, Mr. Hayden ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 

THe De Freyrne: Evictions—Question, Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eve 

Mepicat Orricers at Mountsoy Prison—Question, Mr. D. Sullivan ; 
Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Bovine TuBERCULOSIS—Questions, Mr. Field; Answers, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ee eee 

Intsh Rate CoLitections—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Boarp or Works Lanp 1n Leitrin—Question, Mr. Tully ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) .. eee 

LasoursErs’ CoTTaGEs IN THE NENAGH Unton—Question, Mr, P. J. 
O’Brien ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

FIELD Hoseira TrRatwinc—Question, Mr. Byles ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eve eee eee 

THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE Marine—Questions, Sir G. Baden- 
Powell, Mr. Cayzer, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Mundella) ory eee ooo eee 

War Orrice Cuemrst—Questions, Mr. Hanbury, Colonel Lockwood ; 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ... 

Dorte Unton—Question, Mr. Kenyon ; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ove eee eco 

Tue Expiosion at WaLtHam ABBEY—Questions, Colonel Lockwood, Mr, 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall). 

War Department Writers—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) ove eee 

StaGE Pray Licences—Question, Mr. Herbert Lewis ; Answer, The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Tue Arran Is~anps—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. W. Redmond, Mr. 
Channing ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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Workine Hours at Wootwicu—Question, Mr. D, Thomas ; Answer, The 
Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) eee oes 


Tue Dairy Inpustry—Questions, Mr. Field, Mr. Channing ; Answers, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ee 


OvERCROWDED WorkKMEN’s TRatns—Question, Mr. Saunders ; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr: Mundella). 


Parers on S1aAm—Questions, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) eee eee 


JupGEes aND Race Mertines—Questions, Mr. Hanbury ; Answers, The 
Attorney General (Sir J. Rigby). 


EQuaLisaTION OF Rates (Lonpon) Birt—Question, The Marquess of 
Carmarthen ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) ... eee ove 


Irish Counc Temproratitigs Funp—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, The 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee 
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Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

PLURALISTS IN THE PuBLIC SERViCE—Question, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Auswer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) tee ee 

Mines (Erent Hours) Bitt—Questions, Mr. D. Thomas ; Answers, The 
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Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J 
Morley), Mr. Speaker. 
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Dane ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)  «- 

Lunatics In BeLtrast WorkHOUsE—Questions, Mr, M‘Cartan, Dr. a. 
Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley). 
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Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) eee eee 

THAMES AND SEVERN CaNnaL—Questions, Mr. H. L. W. Lawson, Mr. 
Bartley ; Answers, The President of the Board of ‘Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

VotunTeER Camps—Question, Mr. Tomlinson; Answer, The Financial 
Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall) _... eee oe 

THe Wattuam Appey Expiosion—Questions, Captain Bowles, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. 
Woodall). 

Maxim Guns—Questions, Captain Bowles, Sir G. Baden-Powell, Mr. Weir ; 
Answers, The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall)... 

ScorrtisH Poiice Pension ee ee Mr. Cochrane ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 

Tue Irish VETERINARY CoLLEGE GRrant—Questions, Mr. W. Johnston, Mr. 
Carson; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley), -. 
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CuetseaA Boarp ScHoot—Questions, General Goldsworthy, Mr. Bartley, 
Mr. A. O’Connor; Answers, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. 


Acland)... ove eve coe eee eee 
Essex Fisuine Grounps—Questions, Mr. Round, Mr. Dodd ; Auswers, The 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) eee eee 


Pensions AT WALTHAM ABBEY—Questions, Colonel Lockwood; Answers, 
The Financial Secretary to the War Office (Mr. Woodall). 

Licence Frres—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The reson 
to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee eee : 

Tue Strike aT Messrs. Bryant anp May’s—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
George Russell). 

WapELaiI—Question, Mr. Wootton Isaacson ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Rerortep Mutiny 1n AN InpIAN REGIMENT—Question, Mr. Brodrick ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee 

Tue Crorrers Act—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Money-Lenping Banxks—Question, Mr. Yerburgh ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella). 

Tae Fray Sittinc—Question, Mr. Dalziel; Answer, Mr. Speaker ... 

Tue Recent Crime ww County Cork—Questions, Mr. Flynn, Mr. Arnold 
Forster ; Answers, Mr. Speaker, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley). 

Votre on AccountT—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, The Chancellor 

of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee ove eee 


SITTINGS OF THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE STANDING ORDER)— 


Ordered, That the proceedings on the Motion for the Adjournment of the House for 
Whitsuntide be not interrupted under the provisions of the Standing Order, Sittings of 
the House, and may be entered upon at any hour, though opposed,—(7he Cha neellor 
of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——$———— 


Finance Bill (No. 190)— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], “ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. 
Grant Lawson.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question.” 

After long Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 308 ; 
Noes 294.—(Division List, No. 44) ove eee eee 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday, 21st May. 


ADJOURNMENT (WHITSUNTIDE)— 


Resolved, That this House at its rising do adjourn until Morday, 21st May,—(7h 
Chancellor of the Bechequer.) 
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MOTION. 
——j—— 
Scorcn Epucation Cops, 1894— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from that portion of the Code (1894) of the Scotch Education Department 
which proposes to alter the ages in Section 133 of the Code from ‘ between 5 and 14 
years of age’ to ‘ between 3 and 15 years of age,’ and until it. is provided that the new 
arithmetical requirements under the 28th section in Standards IV., V., and VI. shall 
not come into operation till 1895,”"—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 40 ; Noes 
107.—(Division List, No. 45) eee eee eee eee 


Scotcn Epucation Cops, 1894—Observations, Mr. A. Cross, The Secre- 
tary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_o0——_- 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No.J 170)—"ead a second 
time, and committed for Monday, 21st May il wd eee 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) (Ireland) Bill (No. 41)—Order 
for i Reading upon Wednesday, 13th June, read, and discharged :—Bill 
withdrawn 


MOTIONS. 


————()- ——— 


Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 226.] 


Local Government Provisional Order (Housing of Working Classes) (No. 2) 
Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first 
time. (Bill 227.] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 10) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Fuster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)\—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 228.] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, 
Mr. Shaw- Lefevre :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 229} sai 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Fuster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 230.) 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 18) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 231.) 


Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, 
Mr, Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 232.] 


Savings Banks (Societies) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Arnold Morley, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir J. T. Hibbert :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 233.] ~ 


Chimney Sweepers Bill—Ordered (Mr, Labouchere, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Bartley, 
Mr, Maden, Mr. Jacoby :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 234,} 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 21, 


QUESTIONS. 
———y-——_ 


Tae Pusiic Examination oF Drrectors—Question, Mr. Barrow ; 
Auswer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) we 918 
Tae Ucanna Despate—Questions, Sir C. Dilke, Mr.. Bartley ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 
Liquor Trarric (Loca, ControL)—Questions, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), Mr. Speaker ... 914 
Tue Nive Warerwayr—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 
New Member Sworn—Robert Threshie Reid, Esquire, Q.C., for the 
Dumfries District of Burghs. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
eS 


Parochial Electors (Registration Acceletation) Bill (No. 175)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question oem April], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time” ... eee 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be committed to the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure,” —( Mr. Shaw-Lefevre.) 


After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


SUPPLY,—considered in Committee— 
(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 
Crass I, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £314,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
and Post Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, including Furniture, Fuel, and 
sundry Miscellaneous Services,”—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert) — ,,, ‘ais woe 924 


After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £313,900, be granted for the said Service,’"—(Sir R. 
Temple) eee eee eee eee eee eee 939 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 55 ; Noes 
115.—( Division List, No. 46) eee eee 948 


Original Question again proposed =... eve ‘ owe 949 
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SuppLy—CommitT£LE—eontinued, 

After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £314,400, be granted for the said Service,”—(Mr. 
Hanbury), coe eee eee eee eee 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 37 ; 

Noes 100.—( Division List, No. 47) eee eee eee 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £187,975, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of yment during the year 
ending on the Sist day of March, 1895, in respect of ry Public Buildings in 
Great Britain, not provided for on other Votes.” 

After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item B (Maintenance and Repairs) be reduced by £1,000 in respect of 
Burlington House,”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles) mak 

After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn eco 

Original Question again proposed. 

After Debate, Question put, and agreed to eee ove 


8. £185,210, to complete the sum for Surveys in the United Se 
After Debate, Vote agreed to cee eee eee 


Resolutions to be reported upon Thursday ; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Places of Worship Sites Bill (No. 90)—Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion —_ and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(1/r. 
J. £. Ellis.) 
Objection bine taken, and it being after Midnight, 
Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 


Locomotive (Threshing Engines) Bill (No. 183)—Order for Second Reading read ; 


but objection being taken, 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow coe ose eee eee 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 164)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Commissioners of Works Bill (No. 196)—Considered in Committee, and reported 
without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed. 


Heritable Securities (Scotland) Bill (No. 207)—Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill (No. 208)—Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee). 


Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Public Libraries (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill (No. 170)—Order for Com- 
mittee read, and disc 
Bill. committed to.a Select Committee. 


Public Works Loans Bill—Ordered (Sir J. 7. Hibbert, The Chancellor of the 
Eachequer :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 235.] 
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Notice or Accipents [Expenses ]— 
Considered in Committee eee eee ove 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of the Expenses of the Board of Trade in the execution of any Act of 
the present Session for providing for notice of and inquiry into Accidents occurring 
in certain Employments and Industries,—( Mr. Burt.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


Ways anp MEans— 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


Resolved. That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, the sum of £12,117,630 be granted 
out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom,—(Sir J. 7. Hibbert.) 


Civit Services AND RevENvE Departments, 1894-5 (VoTE on Account). 


Estimate presented,—showing the several Services for which a further 
Vote on Account is required for the year ending 3lst March 1895 [by 
Command]; referred to the Committee of Supply, and to be printed. 
[No. 128. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 22. 


QUESTIONS. 
—( ) ———_ 


Epucation 1n ScotLanp—Question, Dr. Macgregor ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) vet eee eee 
Metron Lever Crossinec—Question, The Marquess of Granby ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 
Mr. E. O’KEtty or BaLtincLtass—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley ) eee eee 
Tue FiscaL For Ross anp CromMarTy—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour). 
ForE1GN ExpEepitTions ON THE NiLE—Questions, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 999 
Toe Loss or THE “ Penarth ”—Question, Mr. J. Havelock Wilson ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) ... ove 
Tue Loss or tHE “ HigHsury ”"—Question, Mr. J. Havelock Wilson ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) ... ... 1001 
TRAINING SHips FOR ScoTLanp aND IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Weir, 
Captain Donelan; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. 
Kay-Shuttleworth). 
Tue Roya Cotoniar INstituTE aNp THE New Estate Duty—Questions, 
Sir G. Baden-Powell, Mr. Gibson Bowles ; Answers, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ... eee ove eee L002 
Tae GresHam Commiss1on—Question, Sir A. Rollit; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee «« 1003 
Expenses oF Navat Launcuinec—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
Irish Epvucation Act—Questions, Mr. Jackson, Mr. T. W. Russell; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley)... «- 1004 
ManoriaL Riguts anp THE RatEs—Questions, Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. 
Storey ; Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) ove ove ; a + 1006 
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Tue Trees in Hype Park—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 


CorpiTtE—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) eos coe eve « 1007 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





A. 
v 


Local Government (Scotland) Bill (No. 202)— 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,” —( Sir G. Trevelyan.) 

After long Debate, The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose in his place and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be now put” eee eee 1079 

Question, “ That the Question be now put,” put, and agreed to, 

Question, “ That the Bill be now read a second time,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 

Motion made, “ That the Bill be committed to the Standing Committee on 
Scotch Bills.” 

After point of Order raised, and ruling by Mr. Speaker, 

Question proposed. 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... eos ee 1081 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed to the Standing Committee on Scotch 
Bills, 


Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Bill (No. 151)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time," —( The Lord Advocate.) 
After short Debate, it being Midnight, the Debate stood adjourned eee 1082 
Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


Notice or Accipents [ExeEnsEs ]— 


Resolution reported ; 


“ That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses of the Board of Trade in the execution of any Act of the present 
Session for providing for notice of and inquiry into Accidents occurring in certain 
Employments and Industries.” 


After short Debate, Resolution agreed to oss --- 1088 


Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bill (No. 214)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time,”—(Mr. Anstruther.) 
After short Debate, objection being taken, Second Reading deferred till 
Wednesday, 30th May. 
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MOTIONS. 
— 1) ——— 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 14) Bill—Ordered (Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 236. ] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 15) Bill—Ordered (Sir Walter Foster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)— Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 237] ° aia 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 9) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
John Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 238.] 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill—Ordered (\r. 
John Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert :)\—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 239.] 


Poor Law Union Officers (Ireland) Superannuation Bill—Ordered (Mr. 7. W. 
Russell, Mr, Connor, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Farquharson :) 
—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 240.] 


Poor Law Guardians (Ireland) (Women) Bill—0Ordered (Mr. 7. W. Russell, Sir 
Thomas Lea, Mr. William Johnston :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 241.] 


Wars anp MeEans— 
ConsoLipaTED Funp (No. 2) Brtt— 
Resolution [21st May] reported ; 


“That towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, the sum of £12,117,630 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 


Resolution agreed to :—Bill ordered (Mr. Mellor, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
J. T, Hibbert :)—Bill presented, and read first time. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
a , 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill (No. 44)—Commirrer—[ Progress, 
9th April.) 


Bill considered in Committee ete ace ae eee 1085 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause | agreed to. 

Clause 2. 


Amendmeut proposed, in page 1, line 16, to leave out Sub-section (2),— 
(Mr. Hopwood. ) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (2) stand part of the Clause” 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... soe eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, to leave out Sub-section (3),— 
(Mr. Hopwood. ) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (3) stand part of the Clause.” 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3 agreed to. 

Clause 4. 


Amendment pro;osed, in line 27, to leave out the word “able,” and insert 
the word “ liable.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Prevention oF Cruetty To CaHiLprREN Brtt—continued. 
Moved, “To leave out Clause 4,"—( Mr. George Russell.) 
Question proposed, “ That Clause 4 stand part of the Bill.” 
After Debate, Question put, and agreed to ese 
Amendments made, and Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, to leave out Clause 5,—(Mr. Hopwood.) 
Question proposed, “ That Clause 5 stand part of the Bill” ... eee 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to, 


Clause 6. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 10, after the word “child,” to insert 
the word “ knowingly,”"—( Mr. Hopwood. ) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘ knowingly’ be there inserted ” eee 


After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 27 ; Noes 
130.—(Division List, No. 49) ese eee eee 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 12, after the word “ Act,” to insert 
the words, 
“but not excepting premises licensed for public entertainments according to law,”— 
(Mr. Snape) eee eee eee eee 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn seo yee 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 17, after the word “accordingly,” to 
insert the words, 
“the principal Act shall be amended by the substitution of the word ‘twelve’ for the 
word ‘ten’ in the first line of Sub-section (¢) Clause 3,"—(.Mr. Snape.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, to insert after the word “entertainment,” the 
words, 

“not held on any premises or place licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquors,”— 
(Mr. Snape.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” ose 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... eee 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


‘Clause 7. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section 1,—( Mr. Hopwood. ) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 1 stand part of the Clause ” 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... vec 
Other Amendments made ; Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words, 


‘“and if a person fails to, or has failed to, pay any sum payable by him in pursuance of 
an Order under that sub-section, he may be dealt with in like manner as if the sum 
were due from him in pursuance of an Order under the Bastardy Law Amendment 
Act, 1872,"—(Mr. Hopwood) eee ove ese ew LI14 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN BiILL—continued. 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made, and Clause agreed to 
Clause 9 agreed to. 
Clause 10. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the Clause,—(Mr. George Russell.) 
Question proposed, “ That the Clause stand part of the Bill” eo 1116 
After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn é coo LETT 
Formal Amendment. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 11. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section (1),—(Mr. Hopwood.) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (1) stand part of the Clause.” 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... dod ew L118 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 12 agreed to. 


Clause 13. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 

After Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided Sa 138 ; Noes 
21.—(Division List, No. 49) ove ove --- 1120 


After short Debate, Clause 14 withdrawn, and Clause 15 agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses and New Clauses agreed to ... es ee 1121 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Wednesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 242.] 


Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill (No. 26)—Commirtrer— 
{ Progress, 18th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words, 


“upon such terms and conditions, and subject to such restrictions as they by the 
respective licences determine,”—( Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” soe coe eee eve eve 1128 


After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... eve eve 1124 
Amendment proposed, to leave out Sub-section 7,—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 7 stand part of the Clause.” 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; Bill read the third time, anh passed. - 
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Public Buildings (London) Bill (No. 79)—Commirree—( Progress, 
2nd May. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 4. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 30, after the word “served,” to insert 
the words, 


“the Order shall not require to be confirmed by Act of Parliament,”—( Mr. A. C. 
Morton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... ee 1125 
Other Amendments and New Clauses agreed to ... eee eee 1126 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered upon Wednesday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 243.] 
Shop Hours Act (1892) Amendment Bill (No. 189)—CommirtrEE— 
[ Progress, 1st May. ] 
Bill considered in Committee, 


(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ eaca day’s work to terminate 

not later than 9 p.m.,”—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 
Question proposed, “That the words ore, to be left out stand part of 

the Clause.” coe deo ose eee 1127 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived oe eee eee 1129 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Clause, as amended, stand 

part of the Bill.” 
After short Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Chair- 

man do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. T. H. Bolton) 1130 


After short Debate, it being half-past Five of the clock, the Motion to 
report Progress lapsed, and the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House... eee eve eee ee 1131 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Lanp Acts (IRELanD)— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Select Committee on Land Acts (Ireland) do consist of Seventeen Members, 
and that Mr. Solicitor General be added to the Committee,’"—(Mr. J. Morley.) 


_ After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 


Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgewater, 
&c., Canals) Bill (No. 198)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Commons Regulation Provisional Order (Luton) Bill (No. 223)—Read « 


second time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) Bill (No. 195)—Read a second 


time, and committed 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 8) Bill (No. 220)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 9) Bill (No. 222)—Read a second 
time, and committed hy des Gee seo eee 1132 
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StanpInG CoMMITTEES— 


Ordered, That all Standing Committees have leave to priot, and circulate 
with the Votes, the Minutes of their Proceedings, and any amended 
Clauses of Bills committed to them,—( Mr. A. O° Connor.) 


Merchandise Marks Acts (1887 and 1891) Amendment (Cutlery) Bill (No. 
98)—Order for Committee read, and discharged. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Parliamentary Elections Bill (No. 57)— Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


LocaL GovERNMENT (ScorLtanp) [SaLarres]— 
Considered in Committee. 
(Iu the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of the Salaries of Members and Officers of the Local Government Board 
appointed in pursuance of any Act of the present Session to establish a Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, and make further provision for Local Government in 
Scotland, and for other purposes,—(Sir @. Trevelyan.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 
ParocuiaL Evectors (REGISTRATION ACCELERATION) [Cost oF REVISING 
BARRISTERS ]— 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament, of the cost of any additional number of Revisiug Barristers who may 
be required in the present year for the purpose of accelerating the Registration of 
Parochial Electors in England and Wales,—(Vr. 7. Z. Ellis.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAY 24. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—(1—_—— 


Truro and Newquay Junction Railway Bill (4y Order)— 
Order for Consideration, as amended, read pees ‘ies ée 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Bill be now considered.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this day six months,”’—( Mr. Bolitho.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question” ... 

After long Debate, 

Mr. Havelock Wilson rose in his place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put ;” but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, as it 
appeared to him that the House was prepared to come to an immediate 
decision a vee eee ove oes eee 

Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 290.—(Division 
List, No. 50.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Consideration, as amended, put off for six months. 
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QUESTIONS, 
—_0———— 


OvEeRcROWDING 1n Lonpon Boarp ScHooLts—Question, Mr. Macdonald ; 
Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

SHEERNEss Navat GuNNERY EsTaBLisHMENT—Questions, Admiral Field, 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Sir A. Rollit, Mr. Heneage, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Sir J. Lubbock ; Answers, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
(Mr. E. Robertson)... ove ove eos ove 

REGIMENTAL CANTEENS IN {RELAND—Question, Mr. W. Redmond ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) woe 

Cavan Lanp Commission ApPEALS—Questions, Mr. Knox, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Dane; Auswers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley). 

Canapian CaTTLeE TrRaADE—Question, Mr. Chaplin ; Answer, The President 
of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ... eee 

Irtsh FisHertes—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay ; ‘ema, "The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ose oe we 

WatTeER-TIGHT BULKHEADS ON BarTLEsHips—Question, Admiral Field ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shutileworth). 

BomsBay AGRICULTURISTS’ GRIEVANCES—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) eee 

Sunpay Lasour 1n Factorres—Question, Mr. Brunner; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. George 
Russell). 

Mivitary Pensions—Question, Colonel Lockwood ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... eee 

THe “Sosrrety” Fatratiry—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) eee 

Irish BankKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION—Question, Mr. Ross; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

PostaL APPOINTMENTS IN DuBLtin—Question, Mr. Ross; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eve 

IntsH Resipent MaGistrRaTtEs—Question, Dr. Robert ‘Ambrose ; ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Pauper District ScHoots—Question, Sir J. Gorst ; Answer, The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ase 

MiscuiEvous SoLprers—Question, Mr. Laurence Hardy ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Parisu Councits ReGistER—Question, Mr. Brunner ; Answer, The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) ... eee 

Miritary Trovsies at AGgra—Question, Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Marines at Foreign Stations—Question, Mr. Hanbury; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Lapourers’ CottaGEs IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. Power; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ... ove eve 

Ex-Insprctor Rurr—Question, Sir A. Rollit ; Answer, The Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. George Russell). 

Cotontau Orricers AND MiLitary APpPpoINTMENTS—Question, Mr. Hogan; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 1164 

ApmiraLty Trenpers—Questions, Sir F. Seager Hunt; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) ... «+ 1165 

Compounp HovsEHOLDERs’ GRIEVANCES—Questions, Mr. Bartley ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 
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THe ComMITTEE ON THE ManninG or Surps—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) eee 

AGRARIAN Riots iy Assam—Question, Sir W. Wedderburn ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Mr. Joun Ditton’s BaLLysroop SprEcH—Questions, Mr. Ross ; Answers, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove toe 

Tue Roya, AcapeEmy—Question, Sir A. Rollit; Answer, The First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) ... ove 

Corp-y-Patn ScHoor—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton ; “‘Auswer, The 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

PostaL CONFERENCE 1N CaNnapDa—Question, Sir G. Baden - Powell ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8. Buxton) 

MunsTER SQuaRE ScHOOLs—Question, Mr. Graham; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland). 

CorpiTE—Questions, Mr. Lough, Mr. Weir; Answers, The Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) _ ... eee eee 

Tue Seizure or THE “ BLUEJACKET ”—Questions, Mr. Clarence Smith, 
Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ... ose eve eee eee 

Scotcu Inspectors or SEconpDARY Epucation—Question, Dr. Farquharson ; 
Auswer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

THe Sattrcoats CROFTER SETTLEMENT—-Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee 

DunpHalL Rartway AccipENtT—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

Fisnine LicENCEs 1n ScoTLanp—Questions, Mr. Weir, Dr. Macgregor ; 
Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ... coe 

Danish SMOKELESS PowpErR—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... coe ove 

Tae CuratorsHip oF THE Scottish NationaL GALLERY—Question, 
Mr. Robert Wallace; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. 
Trevelyan). 

Tue Forres Boroven AupiTorRsHip—Questions, Mr. Beith ; Answers, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

THe AvustTRaLiAN Marit Contract—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee 

ImporTED Meat—Question, Mr. J. W. Lowther ; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Tue Lonpon Cas Srrike—Question, Mr. Lough; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. George Russell)  ... 

Po.ice EvipENcE OF DRUNKENNESS—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. George 
Russell), 

Insanity IN IRELAND—Question, Mr. J. Redmond; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eve eee 

LaBets on Lonpon Cass—Questions, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Webster ; Answers, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. George 
Russell ooo eee eee eee eee 

ORDNANCE beseue Mars—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Weir; Answers, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) vee 

CuttcH—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, The Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

THe American Mart RovrEe—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley) ... coe 

Dustin Mart Cart Drirvers—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The Post- 
master General (Mr. A. Morley). 


Page 


1166 
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GovERNMENT ConTRACTS—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 


Minitary Service 1x Soutn Arrica—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) 1183 


LiverPOoL BounpaRiEs—Questions, Mr. Forwood, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; 
Answers, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre). 


WEATHER Forecasts FOR FarmMeRs—Question, Mr. Strachey; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ... cee 


Kittysees Harspour—Questions, Sir Mark Stewart, Mr. Dane ; Answers, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 


AGRICULTURAL DeEpREssion IN EssEx—Questions, Mr. Round, Mr. Dodd, 
Captain Naylor-Leyland, Major Rasch ; Answers, The President of the 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner), The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir.W. Harcourt). 


Resvuts Fees 1x Scotcu Scooots—Question, Mr. Maxwell ; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eve ove cee 


Tue BaLrour Companies—Question, Mr. Hanbury ; Answer, The Solicitor 
General (Mr. R. T. Reid) seo see cee ove 


Irish CuurcH TrEmpPpoRALITIES Funp—Questions, Mr. Knox ; Answers, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Income Tax on LasoureErs’ CorraGses In IRELAND—Question, Mr. E. 
Barry ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ... 

Tue New Estate Dutry—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ate cee 

Capinet Ministers’ SaLarrEes—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Pusiic TrusteEEs—Question, Mr. Heneage ; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Weise DisestaBLisHMENT BiLL—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Answer, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) toe ove 

LigutHousE ILLUMINANTs—Question, Mr. T. W. Russell; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 


Tue Late Presipent oF THE BoarD or TRaADE—Personal Explanation— 
Mr. Mundella se eee eee eee eee 


BREAKING A Patr—Personal Explanations—Mr. Storey, Mr. Mildmay, 
Mr, Anstruther Jeo eos ws ove ove 


MOTION. 
——— () —— 
Irish Education Bill— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend and explain ‘ The Irish Education Act, 
1892,’"—(Mr. J. Morley) ... ee 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to ope ese eee 


Bill ordered (Mr. J. Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert :)—Bill presented, and 
read first time. [Bill 247.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—og—_ 


Finance Bill (No. 190)— 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee that they have power to divide the Bill into 
two ate and in the first place to report to the House the portion relating to Customs 
and [Inland Revenue,”—(Sir J. Lubbock) , ¥ 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 121 ; Noes 161.— 
(Division List, No. 51) ose eee 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


eee eee 


Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

After Debate, Mr. Channing rose in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put” es oe eee eee 

Question put, “That the Question be now put”:—The Committee 
divided :—Ayes 221 ; Noes 176.—(Division List, No. 52)... 

Question put accordingly, “ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 195 ; Noes 239.—(Division List, No. 53.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That Clause 1 be postponed,”— 
(Mr. Hanbury.) 

After short Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 222 ; 
Noes 258.—(Division List, No. 54) eee oe eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, after the word “every,” to insert 
the words “succession to property arising upon the death of every,”— 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  ... eee 

After Debate, Motion made, and Question put, “That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—( Mr. Bartley) ose 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 186 ; Noes 217.—(Division List, No. 55.) 

Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 181 ; Noes 212.—(Division List, No. 56.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’"—(Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 

After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to ... eee 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY—Resolutions [21st May] reported— 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 
Crass I. 


1. “ That a sum, not exceeding £314,900, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of poprment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Customs, Inland Revenue, Post Office, 

and Post Office Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, including Furniture, Fuel, and 
sundry Miscellaneous Services.” 


After short Debate, Resolution agreed to eee wt bees eee 


- 1208 


- 1218 


. 1219 


1235 


- 1236 


1254 
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SuprpLy—ComMiTTEE—continued. 


2. “That a sum, not exceeding £187,975, be granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, in respect of sundry Public Buildings in Great 
Britain, not provided for on other Votes.” 

3. “ That a sum, not exceeding £185,210, be granted to Her Majesty, tocomplete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come in course of bw ee during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Survey of the United Kingdom, and for 
minor services connected therewith.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill (No. 194)—Reported, without 
Amendment [Provisional Orders confirmed] ; to be read the third time To-morrow. 


. Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 163)—Reported with 
Amendments [Provisional Orders confirmed]; as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 203)—Reported with 


Amendments [Provisional Orders confirmed]; as amended, to be considered To- 
morrow, 


Local. Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill (No. 191D)— 
Reported, without Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed]; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill (No. 192)— 
Reported, without Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed]; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill (No. 193)— 
Reported, without Amendment [Provisional Order confirmed]; to be read the third 
time To-morrow. 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill (No. 157) and Building Societies (No. 3) Bill 
-CNo, 212)—Reported from the Standing Committee on Law, &c. 
Leave to the Committee to make a Special Report. 
Special Report brought up, and read. 


Building Societies (No. 2) Bill—As amended in the Standing Committee, to be 
taken into consideration upon Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 246.] 


Building Societies (No. 3) Bill—Reported, without Amendment. 


Special Report and other Reports to lie og the Table, and to be printed. [No. 130.] 
Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. [No. 130.} 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill—Kead a second time, and committed for To- 


morrow at Two of the clock woe 1256 


MOTIONS. 
———-0-—_ 


Pier and Harbour. Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Burt, Sir J. 
T. Hibbert :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 244.] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 16) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 245.] 


LocaL GovernmeENT (Scorianp) [SaLarres ]— 


Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided} b 
Parliament, of the Salaries of Members and Officers of the Local Government Boa: 
appointed in pursuance of any Act of the present Session to establish a Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland, and make further provision for Local Government in 
Scotland, and for other purposes,”—(Sir G@. Trevelyan.) 


Resolution agreed to, 
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ParocataL Evectors (ReeistratTion AcceLeration) [Cost or REVISING 
BarRIsTERs ]— 
Resolution reported ; 


“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the cost of any additional number of Revising Barristers who may be 
required in the present year for the purpose of accelerating the Registration of 
Parochial Electors in England and Wales.”—( Mr. 7. E. Ellis.) 


Resolution agreed to. 


And, it being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 25. 


Mornine Sittinc— 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILtU, 
— 0 


Railway Rates and Charges Provisional Order (Easingwold Railway, &c.) 
Bill (4y Order) (No, 206)— 
Order for Second Reading read cos eee ove eee 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—(Mr. A. C. 
Morton.) 


uestion proposed, *“* That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question” ... 
propo P 


After short Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 147 ; 
Noes 12.—(Division List, No. 57) eee eee eee 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o——. 


VENEZUELAN Import Duties — Questions, Colonel Howard Vincent ; 
Answers, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E, 
Grey). 

IrisH Bon Law ApDMINISTRATION—Questions, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Macartney; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley) eee eee eee eee eee eee 

Fertilisers aND FEEDING SturFs—Question, Mr. A. Cross; Answer, 
The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) eee 

Mingerar O11rs—Questions, Mr. A. Cross, Mr. Paul ; Answers, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Commoners’ Riguts—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) esé ose 

Tue Missinc “ Havock” PLans—Question, Mr. Webster ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) —... eee 

Royat Marine Transrport Servic—E—Question, Mr. Webster; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth). 
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“InpuLGENcE” PassaGEs FROM Inp1A—Question, Mr. Webster ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Training Suirps ON THE Irish Coast—Questions, Mr. Ross, Captain 
Donelan; Answers, The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay- 
Shuttleworth) . eee eee eee eee 

ALLEGED INTIMIDATION IN IRELAND—Questions, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Ross ; 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Seconpary Epucation in ScorLanp—Questiov, Mr. Crombie ; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee 

CorpiITtE AND THE Maxim Gun—Questions, Mr. Weir ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Scorcn Returning Orricers’ TRAVELLING ALLOWANCES—Question, Mr. 
Weir ; Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) eee 

Free Books 1n tHE LesmManAGOW ScHooL—Question, Mr. Jacks ; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

THe Currency or British HonpukaAs—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Horwicu Nationa Scuoot—Question, Mr. Snape; Answer, The Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Acland) 

Reeistry or Deeps (IRELAND) StarF—Question, ‘Mr. Field ; “Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) .. eee 

Curracu Camp—Questions, Mr. Field ; Answers, The Seuretary of State 
for War (Mr. Campbell- Bannerman). 

Comrutsory Epucation 1n Dusiin—Question, Mr. Field; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

Tue Evicrep TENANTS Brtt—Question, Mr. Field ; Asewer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Surveyors’ Stationary CLERKsS—Question, Mr. Wason; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Mount Wise BaruinG-PLace, Devonrort — Question, Mr. Kearley ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). . 
Tae Cuarces acGainst Dr. PENTLAND—Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The 

Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Evening ContTINuATION SCHOOL CopE—Question, Sir C. Cameron ; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) 

Imports Or Foreign BorrLes—Questions, Mr. Macdona, Colonel Howard 
Vincent ; Answers, The Secretary to the Board of ‘Trade (Mr. Burt). 
UNEXPENDED BaLancEs—Question, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen; Answer, 

The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. IT’. Hibbert) eee 

Raitway anp Cana Trarric BiLt—Questions, Sir J. Whitehead, Mr. A. C. 
Morton ; Answers, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

ANGLO- BELGIAN AGREEMENT—Question, Sir C. Dilke ; Answer, The vee 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) cee 

AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN Essex—Question, Major Rasch ; Answer, <* 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Mai Conrracts—Questions, Mr. M. Austin, Mr. Bodkin ; Answers, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) 

Winpsor Forest—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ... eve 

Poto at Winpsor ParkK—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Tue Treatment or Witp AnimMaLs—Questions, Sir D. Macfarlane ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Deretict Lanp 1x Essex—Question, Major Rasch; Auswer, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. H. Gladstone). 
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Wiuscepon RirLe Rance—Question, Mr. Macdona ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) . gee 
PLEeEuRO-PNEUMONIA IN THE IsLE or TH aNRT—Questions, Mr. ‘Chaplin, Mr. 
Knuatchbull-Hugessen ; Answers, The President of the Board of Agricul« 
ture (Mr. H. Gardner). 
CanapiaAN CatTLE—Questions, Mr. Chaplin ; Answers, The President of 
the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner)... ons . 
THE CHURCH IN WaLes—Question, Mr. D. Thomas ; Answer, The Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ae Ae. 
NEWFOUNDLAND House or AssEMBLY—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 
MaGistrRates’ Fees—Question, Mr. Leese; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce) eee 
Mitirary Examinations—Questions, Mr. Seton-Karr; Answers, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 
Tae Lonpon Cas StrikeE—Questions, Mr. Lough, Mr. Webster ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 
Tue Convicr Daty—Questions, Mr. J. O’Connor, Mr. W. Redmond ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 
Navy Boor Conrracts—Question, Mr. C. Shaw ; Answer, The ei) to 
the Admiralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth) 


eee eee eee 


Rattway Rates—Notice of Motion for Adjournment (Sir J. Whitehead). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——$.-_—— 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee— 


(In the Committee.) 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1894-5 (SECOND 
VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,897,350, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the following Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, viz.”"—(For details of the 
Estimates see Debates) Z 


. eee eee eee 


Tae’ KitcHen COMMITTEE 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Item of £12,000, House 
of Commons Offices, be reduced by £2,000,"—( Mr. A. C. Morton) 
After Debate, 


Colonel Lockwood rose in his place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put” ... ove 


Question, “ That the Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 
Question put accordingly, and negatived,. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Tue Cas StTRikE— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £6,500, for the Home Office, be reduced by £500, in respect of the 
Salary of the Home Secretary,”—(Wr. Lough.) 


After Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 
Original Question again proposed. 
VOL. XXIV. [rourra sErrrs. ] [e] 
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S1am—NEWFouNDLAND— 
After Debate, Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, the ltem of £6,500, for the Colonial Office, be reduced by £10,”—(Mr. A. 

C. Morton) .,. cos ove oe ove w- 1324 
After short Debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn eee ewe 1327 
Original Question again proposed. 

After short Debate, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put”... eee eve coe 182 
Question put, “That the Question be now put”:—The Committee 
divided :—Ayes 221 ; Noes 116.—(Division List, No. 58.) 
Original Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 


It being Seven of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House at Nine of the clock. 


Evenine Sirtine— 


Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 
SuprpLy—Resolved, That this House will again resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply eee eee coe eee coe 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair :”— 


PaRLIAMENTARY ELEcTIONS (EXPENSES)— 
Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 


“In the opinion of this House, the Returning Officers’ Expenses and all other Official 
Charges in connection with Parliamentary Elections should be defrayed out of public 
funds, and that a material reduction is possible in the present scale of charges 
allowed under ‘ The Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) Act, 1875,’” 
—(Mr. J. Rowlands.) 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question ” ove oes ose eee 

After Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 

166.—(Division List, No. 59) nee eee ove ove 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the rere * Officers’ Expenses and all 
other Official Charges in connection with Parliamentary Elections should be defrayed 
out of public funds, and that a material reduction is ble in the present scale of 

allowed under “ The Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
Act, 1875.” 


SuprpLy—Committee upon Monday next. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Wo. 6) Bill (Wo. 191)—Read 
the third time, and passed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill (Wo. 192)—Read 
the third time, and passed. 

Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 8) Bill (No. 193)—Read 
the third time, and passed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill (Wo. 194)—Read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 163)—As amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 203)—As amended, 
considered ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c., Canals) 
Bill CNo. 215)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Gas) Bill (Wo. 226)—Read a second time, 


and committed 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Housing of Working Classes) (No. 2) 
Bill (No. 227)—Read a second time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No, 10) Bill (No. 228)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 11) Bill (No. 229)—Read a second 
time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 12) Bill (No. 230)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Poor Law) Bill (No. 232)—Read a 


second time, and committed. 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill—Consideved in Committee, and reported, without 
Amendment ; to be read the third time upon Monday next. 


Stanpinc CommitrEEs—Report from Chairmen’s Panel,—( Sir H. James) 


SeLection (Stanpinc CommitreEs)—Reports from the Standing Com- 
mittees on Scotland, Trade, &c., Law, &c.,—( Sir J. Mowbray.) 


Reports to lie upon the Table ose eee oo, 


Canat Rates, Toits, anp CuarGes ProvisionaL Orper Bitts— 


Resolution of the House of the 8th day of May relative to Canal Rates, Tolls, 
and Charges Provisional Order Bills, which was orlered to be communicated to 
the Lords, and the Message from the Lords of the 10th day of May, signifying theit~ 
concurrence in the said Resolution, read ; 

Ordered, That the following Bills be committed toa Select Committee of Five Members, 
nominated by the Committee of Selection, to be joined with a Committee of Five 
Lords :— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of Great Northern and 
other Railway Companies) Bill. 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order (No. 2) (Bridgewater, &c., 
Canals) Bill. 

Canal Toils and Charges Provisional Order (No. 3) (Aberdare, &c., Canals) Bill. 

Ordered, That all Petitions in favour of or against the Bills or Orders scheduled thereto 
presented five clear days before the meeting of the Committee be referred to the Com- 
mittee ; that the Petitioners praying to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
Agents, be heard in favour of or against the Bills, and Counsel heard in support of the 
Bills. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords to acquaint their Lordships that the said 
Bills have been committed to Five Members of this House, to be joined .with a Com- 
mittee of Five Lords, pursuant to the Resolution of the House relative to Canal Rates, 
Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order Bills of the 8th day of May, and to the Message 
from the Lords of the 10th day of May signifying their concurrence in the said 
Resolution,—(Vr. Burt.) 


MO TIONS. 


0 


Local Government Provisional Order (No. 17) Bill ?dered (Sir W. Foster, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 248.] 


[e2] 
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Political Offices Pension Act (1869) Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. A. C. Morton, 
Mr. William Allan, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Molloy, Mr. Stewart 
Wallace :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 249.] 


Wine and Beerhouse Acts Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. 
Courtney, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Snape, Mr. Herbert Roberts :)—Bill 
presented, and read first time. [Bill 250.] 


Agricultural Holdings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Channing, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Halley Stewart, 
Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Hugh Hoare, Mr. Billson, Mr. Luttrell :) 
— Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 251.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, MAY 28. 


New Prer—The Right Honourable Sir Charles Russell, G.C.M.G., late 
Her Majesty’s Attorney General, having been appointed a Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary under the provisions of the Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1876, 
with the dignity of a Baron for life, by the style and title of Baron 
Russell of Killowen in the County of Down—Was (in the usual manner) 


introduced eee eee eee eee eee coe 1 


Irish Cuurcn Funp—Observations, The Earl uf Belmore. 


Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill [u.1.] (No. 49)— 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading, read. 
Moved “ That the Bill be now read 2*,”"—( The Lord Lamington.) 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House To-morrow _ ... vee 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bil]—House in Committee (according 
to order) ; Bill reported without Amendment; Standing Committee negatived, and 
Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Canat Rates, Tots, anp CHARGES PrRovisionaL OrDER BILLs— 

Message from the Commons, That they have appointed a Committee to consist of five 
Members, to join with a Committee of this House, to consider the following Bills, viz.:— 
Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals of Great Northern and 
other Railway Companies) Bill; Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional Order 
(No. 2) (Bridgewater, &c., Canals) Bill ; Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order 
(No. 3) (Aberdeen, &c., Canals) Bill; and request this House to appoint an equal 
number of Lords to be joined with the Members of their House ow ode 


Merchandise Marks Act (1887) Amendment Bill [#.1.)—Presented (The Earl of 
Denbigh) ; read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 66.) 

Perjury Bill [#-t.)—Presented (The Iord Chancellor) ; read 1* ; and to be printed. 
(No. 67.) 


Commissioners of Works Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*; and to be 
printed. (No. 68.) 

Music and Dancing Licences (Middlesex) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; 
and to be mene | CNo. 69.) 

Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 6) Bill— Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 70.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 6) Bill—Brought from the 
Commons ; read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 71.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 7) Bill—Brought from the 
Commons ; read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 72.) 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (Wo. 8) Bill—Brought from the 
Commons; read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 73.) 
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Business oF THE Hovse—Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be considered 
To-morrow, in order to its being dispensed with for that day’s Sitting ... 1368 
Ordered, That the Evening Sitting To-morrow do commence at a quarter - 
past Four o’clock. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAY 28. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——0—— 


Thames Conservancy Bill (4y Order)— 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Thames Conservancy Bill that they 
have power to insert in the Bill, if they think fit, provisions for authorising the Con- 
servancy to dredge portions of the River Thames and the estuary thereof below Yantlet 
Creek, in the County of Kent,”"—(Sir 7. Sutherland.) 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided ee 269 ; 
112.—(Division List, No. 69) ace ove 
QUESTIONS. 


—no —— 


Army ScHooLmastTers’ Pensions—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) ... 
Workmen's TicketTs—Questions, Mr. Dodd ; Answers, The Secretary to the 


Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

ComMUNICATION witH THE West Coast or Ross-sHirE—Questions, Mr. 
Weir ; Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) » 

Firannan Istanps LigutHovusE—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

Harpours in THE IsLanp oF Lewis—Question, Mr. Weir ; Auswer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ove eos 

VivisEcTION—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis ; Answers, The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Foop ADULTERATION—Question, Mr. 'Kearley ; Answer, The President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) os 

EpinsurcH Musgeum—Question, Mr. Paul; Answer, The Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Acland) S00 vee 

Tite Disputes In WALEs—Questions, Mr. Griffith- Boscawen, “Mr. Stanley 
Leighton ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith). 

Tae Rorat Review at ALpERsHOT—Questions, Major Rasch, Mr. 
Hanbury ; Answers, The Secretary of State for War (mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) bas eee épe «- 1394 

Giascow SuHirOwNERS’ AssOCIATIONS AND THE MANNING OF THE 
MERCANTILE Marine—Question, Mr. Baird; Answer, The Secretary 
to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

Cricketin Puenix Park, Dustin—Questions, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Dane ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) ove 

Tae TransvaaL RepuslLic—Question, Mr. By wl Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S . Buxton) ove 

ALLEGED Racine By ATLANTIC Liyens—Queesions, Mr. Cohen ; Answers, 

The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 
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Axserpeen University Linrary—Question, Mr. Crombie ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee 

SEconD Division ApMiRALTY CLERKS—Question, Captain Most: ; Answer, 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) ose ove 

Pustic Rieuts on tHE THames—Question, Mr. Lough; Answer, The 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner (Mr. F, S, Stevenson). 

PorTHAHAVEN LighTHousE—Question, Sir D. Macfarlane; Answer, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee eee 

ArmMaGuH District Lunatic Asytum Lo an—Question, Mr. Barton ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

KiLtyseGs Pier—Question, Mr. Dane; Answer, The Secretary to the 
Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert) eee 

Lonpon Po.ice anp FataL AccipENTs—Question, Mr. Lough ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith). 

Tue Royat Commission on TUBERCULOSIS — Question, Mr. Chaplin ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Goverpment Board (Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre) eve ove eee 

THE IMPRISONMENT OF Awezia Girrorp — Question, Mr. "Macdonald ; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

OvuTRAGEs IN A DonEGAL CourcHYARD—Question, Mr. Mac Neill ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) 

Samoa—Question, Mr. J. A. Pease ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) 


ApMIRALTY Bott anp Nut ConTRacts—Questions, Mr. Lloyd ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Admiralty (Sir U..Kay-Shuttleworth). 
French CanaLs—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) vee eee eee 

Sir Ricnuarp SanKEY—Questions, Mr. Knox, Mr. T. M. Healy ; Answers, 
The Secretary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Post Orricre BEL, &c., Conrract—Questions, Mr, Boulnois ; Answers, The 
Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eve eee eee 

IntsH Rartway Rates ror Bacon anp PorK — Question, Mr. Ross; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

Wetsnh CarHepraLts—Question, Mr. Stanley Leighton; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ove 

Post OrricE ADMINISTRATION—Question, Captain Naylor-Leyland ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Lanp Tittes 1x Creyton—Question, Mr. Schwann; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton) eee 

Tue Case oF Menpit Hassan—Question, Mr. Seymour Keay ; ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler). 

Furious CycLe Ripine—Questions, Mr. Rawson Shaw, Lord R. Churchill ; 
Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) 

Wace Earners anp Trape Unions—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell ; 
Answer, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt)... ove 

JaBEz SpENCcER BaLrour—Question, Mr. Heywood Johnstone ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ove 

Tae ALLEGED ILL-TREATMENT OF THE MATABELE WouNDED—Question, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr. S. Buxton). 

Prison ADMINISTRATION—Questions, Mr. Gully, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. 
Dillon ; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Asquith). 

WimsLepon RirLte Rance—Question, Mr. Macdona ; Answer, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department (Mr, Asquith) — «+ eee 
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Tue ImportATION OF ForEriGN BorTLEs—Question, Mr. Macdona ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

Tue Smeartmnc oF Manco Trees in BeEsar—Question, Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen ; Answer, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 

Mixep Tratns on Irish Raitways—Question, Mr. Bodkin ; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

Recruiting iw Britisn CoLonres—Questions, Mr. J. A. Pease, Sir G. 
Baden-Powell ; Answers, ;The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir E. Grey) ... don ove vee 

ScHooL ATTENDANCE IN ScoTLanp—Question, Mr. Caldwell ; Answer, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ove eos 

Lunatics iy BeLrast WorkHovusE—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

FeEs ON APPOINTMENT OF MaGistTRaATES—Question, Mr. Brunner ; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) eee 

INSANITARY STEAMERS ON THE Scorca Coast—Questions, Mr. Weir; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) eee 

Maaeistracy, Co. TirrErary—Question, Mr. Mandeville; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Army Mepicat Derartment ReErort—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton; 
Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Rartway Men as Boagvor Trape Inspectors—Questions, Mr. Channing ; 
Answers, The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) 

THe Satrcoats Crorrer SetrrLement—Question, Mr. Weir; Answ er, 
The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan)... eee 

British SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN East AFRIC a-—Qunestions, Sir G. Baden- 
Powell, Mr. Labouchere ; Answers, The Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey). 

Derelict Lanp 1n Ess—Ex—Question, Major Rasch; Answer, The First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) ove eve 

Fur Seat Fisneries—Question, Sir G. Baden-Powell; Answer, The 
Attorney General (Sir J. Rigby). 

TRADE WITH THE CoLONIEs—Question, Colonel Howard Vincent ; Answer, 
The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 8. Buxton). 

Tue Course or Pusiic Business—Questions, Mr. J. E. Ellis, Lord R. 
Churchill, Mr. A. J. Balfour ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir W. Harcourt) ove ° vee eee ove 

Canapian CattLE—Questions, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Jeffreys; Answers, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner)... 

Tue Irish Cuurcn Funp—Question, Mr. Knox ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eee eee 


MOTION. 


—_—-Uo - 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE—MANvFactureE oF Expiosives (WALTHAM 
ABBEY)— 


Colonel Lockwood, Member for West Essex, rose in his place, and asked 
leave to move the Adjournment of the House for the purpose of discussing 
a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely— 

“ The imminent danger to life and yn rete to which the workmen employed in the 
manufacture of explosives in the Government Manufactory at Waltham Abbey and 
the inhabitants the district, generally are daily exposed, and to the ineffectual 
precautions against accident,” _ 
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ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE—MANUFACTURE OF ExPLosives (WALTHAM 
ABBEY)—continued. 


but the pleasure of the House not having been signified, Mr. Speaker 
called on those Members who supported the Motion to rise in their 
places, and not less than 40 Members having accordingly risen see 1426 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Colonel Lockwood.) 


After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 139; Noes 
184.—(Division List, No. 61) eee eee eee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
__O-—- 
Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commirrrs—[ Progress, 24th May|— 


Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, after the word “ person,” to insert 
the words “ domiciled in the United Kingdom,”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted ” 
After Debate, Question put, and negatived one ees eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 16, to leave out the words “ com- 
mencement of this Part,” and insert the word “ passing,”—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause.” 


After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out the words “ the 
principal value of,’—(Mr. Heneage.) 


Question proposed, “That the word ‘the’ stand part of the Clause ” eee 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out the Maoy “ principal,” 
—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question put, “ That the word ‘principal’ stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 216; Noes 189.—(Division List, 
No. 62.) 

Motion made, and Question, “'That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again," Mr. A. J. Balfour,)—put, and agreed 
to. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 


Indian Railway Companies Bill (No. 184)— 
Order for Committee read. 
After short Debate, Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 3. 


After short Debate, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the 
third time upon Thursday eee eee eee «oe 1496 
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EventnG Continuation ScnHoots Cope, 1894— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that She will direct the 
New Code of Regulations for Evening Continuation Schools to be amended in the 
following particulars, namely : — 
Page 16 (Association of workers), to leave out “2, Working men’s co-operative 
societies, their work in distribution and production.” 
Page 17, leave out “ the services rendered by retail shopkeepers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and other persons engaged in distribution and production,” —(Sir &. 
Temple.) 


After Debate, Question put, and negatived wee eee ooo 
Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill (No. 163)—Read the third 


time, and passed. 

Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill (No. 203)—Read the third 
time, and passed. 

Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill—Read the third time, and passed. 

Public Works Loans Bill (No. 235)—Read a second time, and committed for 


To-morrow, 


Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill (No. 208)—Considered in Committee, 
and reported, without Amendment ; read the third time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 
—— Qe 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 4) (Birmingham Canal) 
 Rapepen (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 


2.] 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 5) (Regent’s Canal) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 253.] 


Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order (No. 6) (River Lee, &c.) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Burt, Mr. Bryce :)}—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 254.] 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 11) Bill—Ordered (Mr. J. 
Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert :}—Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 255] oor 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 12) Bill—Ordered (Wr. J. 
Morley, Sir J. T. Hibbert :)-—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 256.] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 18) Bill—Ordered (Sir W. Foster, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre : ‘}—Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 257.] 


Supreme Court of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [Zords]—Read the first time ; to 
be read a second time upon Monday next, and to be printed. | Bill 258.) 


Merchandise Marks (Prosecutions) Bill-——Ordered (Mr. H. Gardner, Sir J. T. 
Hibbert, Mr. Burt :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 259.] 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill—Ordered (Mr. H. Gardner, The Attorney 
General, The Lord Advocate :}—Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 260. ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 29. 


BusINnEss OF THE HousE—. 
Moved, “ That Standing Order No. XX XIX. be considered in order to its priger dispensed 


with for this day’s sitting,” —( Zhe Marquess of Ripon) ... ‘s eee 1505 


Motion agreed to. 
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Trout Fishing (Scotland) Bill (No. 49)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to ; House in Committee accordingly. 
Bill reported without Amendment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, Amendment Bill (No, 28)— 
Read 3* (according to Order) eee ove ove 
Formal Amendments agreed to. 
Bill passed, and returned to the Commons. 


Re ticious InstrucTION IN BoaRD ScHOOLS— 


Moved for, “ Return of the regulations with regard to religious instruction uf the School 
Boards for England and Wales,"—(7he Lord Colchester) aa eae. 


After short Debate, Motion agreed to. 
Ordered to be laid before the House. 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [".L.] (No. 41)—Read 2° (according to 
Order). 


Gas Orders Confirmation (No. 2) Bill [u-1.] (No. 42)—Read 2 (according to 


Order). 


Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill [-L.] (No. 43)—Read 2* (according 
to Order). 


Water Orders Confirmation Bill [#-1.) (No. 44)—Read 2» (uccording to Order). 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill [4.L.]—Read 2* (according to 
Order). 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 4) Bill [#-.] (No. 47)—Read 2 
(according to Order). 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill [#.1.] (No. 50)—Read 2 


(according to Order). 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read 1*: Then 
(Standing Order No. XX XIX. having been dispensed with for this day’s sitting) Bill 
read 2*; Committee negatived ; Bill read 3*, and passed. 


Police (Slaughter of Injured Animals) Bill—Brought from the Commons; read I* ; 
to be printed. (No. 74) pie ts Sa ot at ae 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 1) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. (No. 75.) 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—Brought from the Commons ; 
read 1*; to be printed. (No. 76.) 
COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 29. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—_o——— 


London County Council (General Powers) Bill (y Order)— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [9th May], “ That 
the Bill, as amended, be now considered.” 
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Lonvon County Councit (GENERAL Powers) BiLL—continued. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 
New Clause— 


(Part I11.—Lighting of Common Staircases). 

“5. The owner of any building designed for use in flats, or tenements, of which any 
staircase or passage is used in common by occupants of different flats or tenements, 
and is open at night, shall be bound to light every such staircase and passage and to 
keep the same lighted from sunset to sunrise on every night to the satisfaction of the 
lighting authority of the parish or district in which it is situate, who may, by an order 
under their seal, prescribe the amount of light and the position of any lights to be 
provided, and may serve notice of such order upon the owner of the premises. 

“ Any owner failing to comply with the provisions of this section shali be liable to a 
penalty of not exceeding five pounds for every night in which he shall have so failed. 

* Any lighting authority may, by agreement with the owner of any such building, under- 
take the provision and maintenance of the lamps and fittings and the lighting and 
extinguishing of lamps on such terms a8 may be agreed between them,’—(¥r. 
Naoroji,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second 


time” eee eee eco ove eee 
After Debate, Motion and Clause, by leave, withdrawn ose 
New Clause. 
Clause 14a— 
(Power to contribute towards purchase of land adjoining Paddington Recreation Ground.) 
“The Council may, if they think fit, expend on capital account a sum of money not 
exceeding £6,000 as a contribution towards the cost of acquiring land adjoining and to 


be added to the Paddington Recreation Ground, authorised by ‘The Paddington 
Recreation Ground Act, 1893,’ "—(.Mr. J. Stuart.) 


—brought up, and read the first and second time, and added. 
Other Amendments agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time. 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water Bill [Lords] (by Order)— 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”"—({Mr. Seton- 
Karr.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question” ... 
After short Debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed fo. 

Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—_- 


Dog Licences In ScoTLaNp—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. B. Balfour) eee ove ove eee 1523 
Tirnes iy Essex—Question, Mr. A. C, Morton ; Answer, The President of 
the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner) ... eee owe 1524 
Equipment or HavieowiinE Dockyarp—Question, Captain Donelan ; 
Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E, Robertson) eee 1525 
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Titne Repemretion at Ruyit—Question, Mr. S. Smith; Answer, The 
President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Tue Proaisition or Meeting at Kitrenora, Co. CLarE—Questions, 
Mr. W. Redmond ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. 
Morley) —« eee eee eee 

ORDNANCE STORES aT MALTA AND GinraLtar—Question, Mr. Forwood ; 
Answer, The Civil Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. E. Robertson) cee 

CorpitE anp THE LeE-Metrorp RirLeE—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Dangerous PERFORMANCEs IN Lonpon Music Ha is — Question, Mr. 
Macdona ; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Asquith) vee eee ee vee 

Pension ReGuiations—A Harp CasE—Questions, Mr. Field ; Answers, 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman). 

Co-orERATIVE Farming iv IRELAND—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) ove 

VACANCIES IN THE DusLin TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT — Question, Mr. 
Field ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley). 

Science anp Art Department Directory — Question, Sir F. 
Mappin ; Answer, The Vice President of the Council (Mr. Acland) ... 

ALLEGED LARCENIES BY POLICE ON THE DE FREYNE EstaTE—Question, 
Mr. Hayden; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
Morley). 

Irish Poor Law Union Frvance — Question, Mr. Ross ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr, J. Morley) eee coe 

RETURNING OrricerRs’ CHARGES AT THE GENERAL ELEcTION—Questions, 
Sir H. Meysey-Thompson ; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

Irish Asytum Boarps—Questions, Mr. J. Hammond ; Answers, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley) eee eee eee 

Extra PostaGe CHarGes 1n Lonpon — Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton ; 
Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) eee ee 

PLEvRO-PNEUMONIA IN CaNnapDIAN CatTLeE—Question, Dr. Farquharson ; 
Answer, The President of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. Gardner). 

Four Arr on THE UNDERGROUND Raitway—Question, Mr. Weir ; Answer, 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt) eee eee 

Boiter Exrtosions 1x Lonpon—Questions, Mr. Weir; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Board of Trade (Mr. Burt). 

[nish Rerpropuctive Loans—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, The Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir J. T. Hibbert). 

GERMAN Sprrits AND Irntsh WuiskKy—Questions, Mr. Field ; Answers, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) eee eee 

Raitway anp Canat Trarric Birt—Questions, Sir J. Whitehead, Mr. 
Channing ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt). 

Desates ON INDIAN QuEsTIONS—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton ; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ; 

PowiticaL Pexs1ons—Question, Mr. A. C. Morton ; Answer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt). 

EXAMINATIONS FOR THE InpIaN Civit ServicE—Questions, Mr. Paul, 
Mr. Caine; Answers, The Secretary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). 

Portmanomack Harsour—Question, Mr. Weir; Answer, The Secretary 
for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ... eee eee 

Pauper Lunatics 1n IRELAND—Question, Mr. Shiress Will ; Answer, The 
Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 


Page 
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SENTENCES FOR CRUELTY TO ANIMALS—Question, Mr. Cobb; Answer, 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Asquith) ose 

Scotch MaGIsTRATEs AND LICENSING QuEsTIONS—Question, Mr. Weir ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). 

Dues 1x Britis East Arrica—Question, Mr. Lawrence ; Answer, The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir E. Grey) vee 

MepicaL ATTENDANCE FOR THE SMALL IsLEs, INVERNESS-SHIRE—Questions, 
Dr. Macgregor ; Answers, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) 

EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE NEw Copge—Question, Mr. J. Wilson (Lanark, 
Govan) ; Answer, The Seeretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) nee 

CivitiaN BooTMAKERS IN THE ARMY—Questioa, Mr. Dodd ; Answer, The 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) «+. eee 

Computsory Epucation in Dustin—Question, Mr. Field ; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

DepPorTATION OF IRISH PaUPERS FROM ScoTLAND—Question, Mr. Dane ; 
Answer, The Secretary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan) ... eye 

THe Lerrrm Maeistracy—Question, Mr. Tully; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). ~ 

Crierr PostaL ARRANGEMENTS—Question, Sir D. Macfarlane ; Answer, 
The Postmaster General (Mr. A. Morley) coe ove ° 

Lunatics IN THE Larne WorkuouseE—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. J. Morley). 

Tue Course oF BustnEss—Question, Mr. Bartley ; Auswer, The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt) ove eve oes 


Sirtines oF THE House (EXEMPTION FROM THE STANDING ORDER)— 


Ordered, That the Proceedings on the Report from the Committee of Supply, if under 
discussion at Twelve o’clock this night, be not interrupted under the Standing Order 
Sittings of the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Qe 


Finance Bill (No. 190)—Commitree—| Progress 28th May.] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, after the word “ value,” to insert 
the words “ascertained as hereinafter provided,”"—( Mr. Bartley.) 


” 


Amendment agreed to axe ees eee eee 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, after the word “ value,” to insert 
the words “as set forth in the Inland Revenue affidavit,"—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted”  ... 

After short Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 18, to leave out the word “all,” and 


insert the words— 
“The benefit accruing to any person on the death of the deceased in any,”—(Sir R. 


Webster.) 
Question proposed, “ That the word ‘all’ stand part of the Clause ” «we 1558 
After long Debate, Question put :—The Committee divided :—Ayes 231 ; 

Noes 199.—(Division List, No. 63) eee eee «ee 1610 
Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Thursday. 
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SUPPLY—Resolution [25th May] reported eve ove ew 1611 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1894-5 (SECOND VOTE 


ON ACCOUNT). 


“That a sum, not exceeding £4,897,350, be granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or 
towards defraying the Charges for the following Civil Services and Revenue Depart- 
ments for the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895.”—[See page 1286. ] 


ImporTATION OF CANADIAN CATTLE—LIVERPOOL WARDs—Debate thereon. 
Question put, and agreed to eee ose eee ow 


EventnG Continuation ScHooits Cope, 1894—Motion for an Address— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that She will cause the 
Evening Continuation Schools Code to be amended in the following particulars :— 
(1) Only one marking of the registers of attendance to be required during one session 
of the school ; 
(2) In Article 13 the arrangement of a fixed grant, plus variable grants, to be replaced 
by one grant and that a fixed one ; and 
(3) The drawing to be inspected and tested in like manner to the other subjects of the 
Code,”—(Sir R. Temple.) 


After short Debate, Question put, and negatived ... — eon 
Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 13) Bill (No. 231)—Read a second 


time, and committed. 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill (No. 158)—Reported, with Amend- 


ments [ Provisional Order confirmed] ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 


MessaGE FROM THE Lorps— 
That they have agreed to,—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill. 


Market Gardeners’ Compensation Bill (No. 81)—Read a second time, and com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee on Trade, &c. 


MOTIONS. 
—j—— 


h Police (Scotland) Act (1892) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dunn, Mr. 
ohn Wilson (Gévan), Mr. Renshaw, Mr. Parker Smith :}—Bill presented, and read 
first time. [Bill 261.] 


Datry Propucts ADULTERATION— 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the working of “ The 
Margarine Act, 1887,” and “The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” and any Acts 
amending the same, and report whether any, and, if so what, amendments of the Law 
relating to adulteration are in their opinion desirable,”—( Mr. Channing.) 


Pusiic Lipraries (IRELAND) Act AMENDMENT BILL— 

The Select Committee on Public Libraries (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill was nominated 
of,—Mr. Michael Austin, Mr. Barton, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Field, Sir Walter Foster, Sir 
Thomas Lea, Mr. James O’Connor, Sir Francis Powell, and Mr. Ross. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum,—( Mr. 7.2. Hillis) ... ae 


ParocuiaL Erectors ReeGistrRaTion ACCELERATION BiLtt— 

The Select Committee on the Parochial Electors Registratio. Acceleration Bill was 
nominated of,—Mr. Billson, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir John Dorington, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre,. Mr. Long, Mr. Storey, Mr. James Stuart, and Mr, 
Wharton. 

Ordered That Three be the quorum,—(Mr. 7. EZ. Ellis.) 
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Unirorms Bit~t— 

The Select Committee on the Uniforms Bill was nominated of,—Mr. Bennett, Mr. Brook- 
field, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Heneage, Captain Grice-Hutchinson, Colonel Naylor-Leyland, 
Major Rasch, Sir Thomas Robinson, Mr. Angus Sutherland, Mr. Sweetman, and Mr. 
Woodall. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum,—(Wr, 7. E. Ellis.) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 30. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill (No. 242)— 
Bill, as amended, considered. ooo eco eee 1637 
New Clause— 
(Where parent twice convicted.) 

“Where, upon the second conviction of the parents or parent of any child for any 
offence, such child has been admitted into any workhouse provided under any of the 
Acts relating to the relief of the poor, or has been handed over to the custody of the 
Parochial Authorities, such parent or parents shall not thereafter be entitled to apply 
to have the said child discharged or removed therefrom, nor in any way to interfere 
with the upbringing or education of the said child, until it has attained the age of 12 
years,” —(Mr. J. Wilson, Lanark, Govan,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 
After Debate, Motion and Clause, by leave, withdrawn o0e eo 1643 
Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 20, to leave out Sub-section (3),— 
(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
Question proposed, “ That Sub-section (3) stand part of the Bill” eee 1645 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived eee ee 1651 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 9, to leave out the words “ any punish- 
ment under that section,” and insert the word “ imprisonment,”—( Sir R. 
Webster.) 
Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause ” cee ove ove ove ee 1654 
After short Debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 20, to leave out from the word “ that,” 
to the word “ husband,” inclusive, in line 24, and insert the words— 
“(a) An order for the detention of a person in a retreat shall not be made under 
this section unless that person, having had such notice as the Court deems sufficient 
of the intention to allege habitual drunkenness, consents to the order being made ; 
and 
“(b) if the wife or husband of such person, being present at the hearing of the charge, 
objects to the order being made, the Court shall, before making the order, take into 
consideration any representation made to it by the wife or husband ; and 
“(c) before making the order the Court shall to such extent as it may deem reason- 
ably sufficient, be satisfied that provision will be made for defraying the expenses of 
such person during detention in a retreat,”"—(Sir R. Webster.) 
Question, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 


put, and negatived. 
Question proposed, “That those words be there inserted.” 
Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out paragraph 
(a),—(Mr. Grant Lawson) ove coe ove oop & 
Question proposed, “ That paragraph (a) stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 
After Debat2, Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 25, to leave out Sub-section (2),— 
(Sir R. Webster) eee oes ove ove oes 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, after line 18, to insert, as a new sub- 
section, the words— 


“ (3) The third section of the principal Act shall be amended by the substitution, in 
Section (3), paragraph (b), of the words ‘other than theatres’ for the words ‘ other 


than premises licensed according to law for public entertainments,’ ”’—( Mr. Snape.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted” * 
After Debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn eee aes 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, after line 18, to insert, as a new sub- 
section, the words— 
“(3) The third section of the principal Act shall be amended by the substitution, in 
Section 3, paragraph (c), of the word ‘twelve’ for ‘ ten,’ "—(.Mr. Snape.) 
Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After Debate, Question put:—The House divided :—Ayes 274; Noes 
80.—(Division List, No. 64) ove ane oon eee 


Amendment proposed, 


{In page 3, line 26, to leave out from the word “ and,” to the word “ accordingly,” 
inclusive, in line 27, and insert “a licence under that section may be separately 
granted for the purposes of this enactment, and the powers of an [nspector under 
that section shall extend to any place at which the training of a child is authorised by 
any such licence,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 





the Bill” ove eee ove vee ove 
After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 133 ; Noes 260. 
—(Division List, No. 65) eve eee ove oes 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘a licence under that section may be separately granted for the purposes 
of this enactment, and the powers of an Inspector under that section shall extend to 
any place at which the training of a child is authorised by any such licence’ be there 
inserted.” 

Amendment proposed to the proposed Amendment, to leave out from the 

word “enactment” to the end of the proposed Amendment,—( Mr. T. 
H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the proposed Amendment.” 

After Debate, Question put, and negatived coe eee coe 

Words, as amended, inserted. 

Amendment proposed, after the last Amendment, to insert the words— 

“But no licence shall be requisite for the training of any child by its parent or 
guardian,” —( Mr. J. Lowther.) 

Question put, “That those words be there inserted:”"—The House 
divided :—Ayes 305 ; Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 66) oes 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 2, to leave out from the word 
“entertainment” to the second word “the,” in line 3,—(Sir R. 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Bill.” 

After Debate, Question put :—The House divided :—Ayes 70; Noes 327. 
—(Division List, No. 67) ove eee 
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PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN BiLL—continued. 





Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 5, after the word “object,” to insert 
the words— 


“ Tf such sale or entertainment is held elsewhere than on premises which are licensed for 
the sale of any intoxicating liquor, but not licensed according to law for public 
entertainments, or if, in the case of a sale or entertainment held in any such premises 
as aforesaid, a special exemption from the provisions of the said section has been 
granted in writing under the hands of two Justices of the Peace,”—(Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted.” 
After short Debate, it being sctaecaate Five of the clock, the Debate stood 
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adjourned . ; : eee eee --. 1679 

Debate to be eatead sealant 

Steam Trawlers (Scotland) Bill (No. 200)— 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “‘ That the Bill be pow read a second 
time," —(Mr. Crombie.) 

After short Debate, objection being taken to Further Proceeding, Second 
Reading deferred till Wednesday next see ose --- 1680 


Wemyss, &c., Water Provisional Order Bill (No. 158)—As amended, considered ; 
to be read the third time To-morrow. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 9) Bill (No. 238)—Read 


a second time, and committed. 


Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 10) Bill (Wo. 239)—Read 


a second time, and committed. 
Public Buildings (London) Bill (No. 243) — 
As amended, considered. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 14, to leave out the words “in the 
month of September, October, or November,”—( Colonel Hughes.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Aud, it being after half-past Five of the clock, and objection being taken 
to Further Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday. 


MOTION. 
—1I— -- 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 19) Bill—Ordered (Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr. Bryce :)—Bill presented, and read first time. [Biil 262.] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, Ist May 1894. 


The Earl of Selborne—Sat Speaker. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 19.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be | 


put into Committee, read. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): My Lords, before the 
House resolves itself into Committee, I 
wish to say I have received, as I dare- 
say some of your Lordships have also, a 
communication on the subject of the Bill 
from the Incorporated Law Society with 
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regard to the details of some of its provi- 
sions. Of those criticisms some, I 
imagine, will not be considered of very 
great importance, but others of them, I 
think, are deserving of consideration ; 
but they appear to be purely on matters 
of detail in the Bill. I propose to con- 
sider them before the Bill goes to Stand- 
ing Committee, where I shall put the 
Amendments I propose to make in the 
Bill. I do not, therefore, propose to 
trouble your Lordships with them at this 


stage. 
Moved, “That the House do now 


resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill."—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

B 
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PISTOLS BILL.—(No. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he had followed the advice of the 
noble Earl who spoke for the Home 
Office, and had put down Amendments 
replacing the age at 18 and the 
exemptions from gun licences which 
were in the Home Office amended Bill of 
last year, and also one to omit the’ sub- 
section respecting women. With regard 
to the Amendments put down by the 
noble Earl, he thought that the Home 
Office Amendment respecting wholesale 
dealing was more explicit and preferable 
to his own. The Home Office had not 
been satisfied with introducing the iron- 
mongers, many of whom really were gun- 
smiths, but the Home Office had thought- 
fully re-introduced the marine-store 
dealers, many of whom differed little 
from receivers of stolen property, so as 
to ensure the Bill being again blocked 
by Mr. Hopwood, whose Liverpool ex- 
perience of this class of shops showed 


11.) 


that this was not merely a crotchet. The 
Home Office.Amendments also struck 
out Clause 10. He did not know why, 
for a marginal note referred to the Poach- 
ing Prevention Act of 1862, which 


authorised search for guns or _ nets 
or other implements; and there was 
every reason why the police should 
search for pistols where they had reason to 
suspect an intention of murder or of suicide. 
He now came to the Amendment to strike 
out what he considered the most impor- 
tant provision of the Bill—namely, the 
permit of the Police Inspeetor ; the only 
means of restricting the sale of pistols, 
for the tax of 10s. would not have much 
effect that way, and the Home Office 
Bill would only have the effect of slightly 
increasing the Revenue. Complaints had 
been made against the Inland Revenue 
officials, and they had been called supine 
for not having levied the Gun Tax on 
those who had pistols. But they were 
not to blame; the blame must be put 
upon Magistrates recently appointed by 
Gladstonian Lords Lieutenant who, in 
such cases, inflicted very light sentences, 
often without costs, so that the Inland 
Revenue officials found it more profitable 
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to let offenders alone than to prosecute. 
It was not to be expected, therefore, that 
the Inland Revenue would contribute 
much towards enforcing this Act. The 
10s. iicence would still leave the sale 
open to all those persons who, by reason of 
their age, position, and occupation, were 
most unfitted to possess and handle 
pistols. He would therefore take the 
sense of the House if the novle Earl 
(Lord Chesterfield) pressed this Amend- 
ment. He now came to the Home Office 
Amendment to strike out the elause pro- 
hibiting the use of toy pistols. The 
Home Office contention was that the 
clause, was unnecessary, since toy pistols 
would come under the Act. The answer 
to that was that so long as pistols as 
cheap as those existed, and their deadly 
nature was disguised under the name of 
toys, so long would boys succeed in ob- 
taining them, and even parents be foolish 
enough not to refuse such dangerous 
toys to their children. Therefore, 
those toy pistols must be extirpated. 
Since the Second Reading of this Bill 
he had heard of a town not far from 
London where there had been an epide- 
mic of pistols amongst the schoolboys. 
In one case a father had given his son 
of 15a pistol. As he was a clergyman, 
he was probably quite ignorant of the 
danger of such firearms. The boy lost 
no time in shouting through a window, 
making a clear round hole in the glass ; 
his informant was the mother of four 
children living in this house, and who 
might have been standing behind this 
window. On her remonstrating, the in- 
cautious father deprived his reckless 
offspring of this most unsuitable toy. 
He would read to the House another 
case from the same town which ended 
fatally, but .did not become public. 
The air-guns in which the boys use 
shot cost 4s. 6d. each, but may even 
be bought for 2s. 6d. For some of the 
air-guns small darts were used. The 
account stated— 


“This boy was shot with an old pistol loaded 
with slugs, It wouldn’t go off when they first 
tried to fire it, and then went off unexpectedly 
while the two boys were handling it. The 
wound was on the left side of the head and the 
boy became partially paralysed, and suffered 
greatly for nine months. His mother said he 
cried for whole nights, and was much troubled 
with neuralgia. He died a year and a fortnight 
after being shot from abscess on the brain. 
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He did not become an idiot, but could not 
always express what he wanted to say. There 
was no coroner’s inquest held, as he lived over a 
year after the accident.” 

It might contribute more effectively to 
the appreciation by their Lordships of 
the necessity of disregarding the selfish 
interests of those who traded in such toys 
and of suppressing them if the question 
were put to them, With what feelings 
would they regard any person who should 
supply such pistols and ammunition to 
their sons or grandchildren? The in- 
dignation they would feel should guide 
them to their vote on this occasion, He 
must say he had more hopes of the 
Prime Minister than of the ex-Prime 
Minister, for the former had boys of a 
“ pistol age,” while the latter’s sons were 
older and devoted to scientific pursuits. 
He warned the noble Lord who had 
charge of the revision of the Bill that if 
he carried against him the clause with 
regard to Police Inspectors the Bill 
would become entirely the Home Office 
Bill without any difference. It would no 
longer be his Bill to restore, because the 
noble Earl would have recaptured the 
Bill and would have to put a prize-crew 


on board and either carry it into port or 


abandon it as derelict. That was how 
the matter stood. He moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee. 


Moved, “That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill."—(The Lord Stanley of 
Alderley.) 


*Tue Eart or ARRAN drew atten- 
tion to the clause permitting the sale of 
licences for killing game by persons 
holding licences to sell pistols. It seemed 
avery remarkable clause, and he gave 
notice that he should move its rejection 
on going into Committee. 


Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clause 1. 


Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, the Government proposed that Sub- 
sections 3 to 8 should be struck out, and 
that after Sub-section 2 to insert— 

(3.) A pistol may not be sold to or bought 
by any person unless he is licensed to sell 
pistols or produces on the occasion of the sale 
either— 

(a) a licence or certificate authorising him 
either to use or carry a gun or to kill 
game ; or 
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(+) a statement signed by him that he is 
an Officer in the Naval or Military Service 
of Her Majesty ; or 

(c) a certificate from the Board of Trade, 


showing that he is a master or mate, or 
engineer, in the Merchant Service ; or 

(d) a statement signed by him that he is 
ordered abroad on the Public Service and 
is about to leave the United Kingdom 
for that purpose within 14 days from the 
date of the purchase ; or 

(e) a statement signed by him and attested 
by a Justice of the Peace that he is about 
to emigrate within 14 days from the date 
of the purchase ; or 

(/) in the case of a foreigner, a statement 
signed by him and endorsed by a consular 
officer for the country to which he 
belongs, to the effect that he is about to 
leave the United Kingdom within 14 days 
from the date of the purchase.” 


His noble Friend Lord Stanley proposed 
that a pistol should not be sold to or 
bought by any person unless he produced 
a full game licence or a licence from the 
Police Inspector of his district, for which 
a fee of 1s. would be charged authorising 
him to purchase the pistol. The Govern- 
ment strongly objected to that clause. 
In the first place, they were unwilling to 
extend the control of the police over 
matters outside their sphere as an Execu- 
tive force; and, secondly, an Inspector 
of Police would always grant a licence 
to anyone who asked for it, in which case 
the provision would be useless, or he 
would exercise a discretion which the 
Government did not think a Police In- 
spector was the right person to exercise. 
Very few licences were in the hands of 
the police—sweeps and pedlars seemed to 
be the only class they dealt with. A 
third objection to the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal was that he was making one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. A 
man who could afford to take out a game 
licence would be under no police control 
at all, whereas the man who could 
not afford to do so would be under police 
supervision. A fourth reason was that 
under the Gun Act, 1870, and even 
under this Bill, persons might carry pisto 
for a 10s. licence. The noble Lord pro- 
posed to interfere only with the buying. 
So that a man might go into a shop with 
another, who had a £3 licence, and might 
buy a pistol which he could give to his 
friend, who would then be able to carry 
it about with a 10s. licence. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, objected to the noble 
Lord’s Clause 3. 
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Tae Eart or CRANBROOK was 
bound to say he could see difficulties in 
the wording of this Bill. In the first 
place, he doubted whether “pistol” 
could be so defined as to secure the 
objects of the Bill at all. They were 
described as being 15 inches in length. 
If that were to be laid down, it would he 
very easy for the trade to make pistols 
half-an-inch longer and put an end to 
the Act. With regard to the objection 
of the Home Office to bringing in the 
Police Inspector at all, nothing could 
well be more absurd, for instance, than 
that a Magistrate who did not take out 
a game licence should have to go to a 
Police Inspector. The police should not 
be introduced into matters with which 
they had nothing to do. The noble 
Lord’s proposal was rather ambiguous 
with regard to a licence to carry a gun 
to kill game. Then with regard to the 
statement to be made by military or naval 
men, the shopkeeper was not bound to 
believe them, and the statement would go 
no further than that a man was about to 
emigrate within 14 days. Again, sup- 
posing that were true, a pistol would be 
sold to a man going out to a country 
where they were forbidden. All these 
difficulties would arise ; but at present 
the Committee was considering whether 
Police Inspectors should be called in, and 
upon that point he entirely agreed with 
the noble Lord opposite. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
I would ask the noble Lord whether this 
Amendment as he has drawn it is not a 
little in advance of our present state of 
civilisation? There is no provision for 
people who want to defend themselves. 
It is very hard, of course, but a robber is 
sure to have a pistol as well as the 
attacked person, but he does not take 
out a licence. As a test to the noble 
Lord I will put to him this question : 
Will he include in one of his sub-sections 
a caretaker or bailiff to a landlord in 
Ireland ? If he will consider that lament- 
able event which we discussed the other 
day, he will see that the unfortunate 
caretaker had no pistol. If he had he 
would no doubt have defended himself 
against the masked men who put him 
into a corner and fired shots at him. 
Persons in that position, it may be said, 
would have that power upon getting a 
10s. licence, but surely it is an oppres- 
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sion upon poor men whose lives are in 
danger to tell them that if they are not 
rich enough to pay a 10s. licence they 
shall be liable to be shot by people who 
attack them. I am not prepared to move 
an Amendment,~but I submit to the 
noble Lord that one of his sub-sections 
ought to include people whose lives are 
in danger if they have no weapon to 
defend themselves. If the noble Lord 
disputes that there is that danger, J 
refer him to the South and West of 
Ireland for an illustration. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosz- 
BERY): I do think the Justices might 
be authorised in such cases to grant 
licences under the circumstances stated 
just now by the noble Marquess, but he 
will perhaps allow the matter to stand 
over for the present. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE said, _ that 
licences were granted in Ireland, and 
they might often be necessary for pro- 
tection. 


Amendments agreed to. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, the Government proposed another 
Amendment in the clause, Sub-section 4, 
to substitute the age of 18 for 21. The 
noble Lord had an Amendment down to 
the same effect. 


Amendment moved, in Sub-section 4, 
to insert— 


(“(4.) A pistol, or ammunition suitable only 
for a _— may not be sold to a person ap- 
rently under the age of 18 years, or bought 

y a person under that age’). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved to omit Clauses 5 and 6, and to 
substitute the following :— 


“(5.) On every sale of a pistol the seller 
must enter ina book kept by him the date of 
the sale, the name and address of the pur- 
chaser, and the name, mark, or number identify- 
ing the pistol, and must either cause this entry 
to be signed by the purchaser, or keep for pro- 
duction, if so required, an order signed by the 
purchaser. 

(6.) Every seller of a pistol must retain the 
book so kept by him for a period of not less 
than five years from the date of the last entry 
therein, and must, while he retains the book, 
produce it for i tion by any officer of police 
or any officer of Inland Revenue on being so 
requested.” 
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These alterations were necessary in order 
to meet the case of orders sent through 
the post. 


Amendments agreed to. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved to insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“(7.) This section shall apply only in the 


case of the sale of a pistol by any person in the 
course of trade or business,” 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 11, 
after (“age”) to insert 

(“or as to any matter which he is required by 
-; section to state”).—(Zhe Earl of Chester- 
field.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Remaining sub-sections agreed to with 
verbal and consequential Amendments. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved, in line 19, after “gunsmith,” to 
insert the words “ ironmongers,auctioneers, 
and marine store dealers.” This class of 
dealers was inserted in the Home Secre- 
tary’s Bill last Session in consequence of 
strong recommendations made to him by 
the respective trades, and they were sup- 
ported by the consideration that they 
were respectable bodies of men not likely 
to abuse the privilege. Ironmongers 
were, as a matter of fact, in many of our 
small towns the gunsmiths of the place. 
There being, in fact, no guusmiths, iron- 
mongers did the work. Very strong re- 
commendations were made to the Go- 
vernment on the subject. 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 19, 
after (“gunsmith”) to insert (“iron- 
monger, auctioneer, marine store dealer”). 


—( The Earl of Chesterfield.) 
Amendment agreed to. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
moved, in line 21, after (“a”) to insert 
f city or”), and in line 22, to leave out 

“ borough”’) and insert after (“council ”) 

the words (“of the city or borough”). 
This, he explained, was to include the 
City of London. 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 3. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, if the noble Lord would bring up 
his Amendment upon this clause at a 
later stage of the Bill he would promise 
to give it further consideration. 


Tue Eart or ARRAN said, the Bill 
provided in Clause 3 that— 

“ The Commissioners of Inland Revenue may, 
if they think fit, authorise any licensed vendor 
of pistols to sell licences to use or carry a gun 
or to kill game, and may pay such poundage in 
respect of the sale of such licences as may be 
sanctioned by the Treasury, and shall deduct 
the poundage so paid from the proceeds of such 
sales before paying the same into the Local 
Taxation Account.” 

He would be very glad to suit the con- 
venience of the noble Lord, but he trusted 
that in doing so it would be understood 
that he would still be able to move its 
omission at a future stage. It was, of 


course, a most important provision. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4. 

Consequential Amendments. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, he moved on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to omit this clause altogether. It 
prohibited the importation of toy pistols. 
If a toy pistol was capable of discharging 
ammunition it would probably come 
within Clause 14, which provided that— 


“ For the purposes of this Act every firearm 
not exceeding 15 inches in length shall be 
deemed to be a pistol.” 

It was, of course, subject to all the 
restrictions of the Act, and he moved to 
omit the clause. 


Moved, “To leave out the Clause.”— 
(The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Viscount CROSS asked for a defini- 
tion of the word “ammunition.” These 
toy pistols did a great deal of harm, 
though they might not be charged with 
what was called “ammunition.” 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, they were 
grasped by the general definition. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, the noble Viscount asked for a 
definition of “ammunition.” He supposed 
it meant powder and shot. 
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The Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, powder and shot were not wanted 
for toy pistols. 

Viscount CROSS said, they were 
often discharged by a spring. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, the point 
could be considered in Standing Com- 
mittee. 


Viscount CROSS said, that the toy 
pistols which were produced at the Table 
the other day by the noble Lord were 
actuated by a spring, and discharged 
darts and arrows, which could hardly be 
called ammunition. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, 
their Lordships had an instance the other 
day of what formidable weapons these 
might become. 


Clause struck out. 


Clause 6. 

*Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, he was 
most friendly to the object of this Bill, 
and he sincerely hoped it would pass with 
the Amendments of the noble Earl who 
represented the Government. But it was 
obvious that this clause would require a 
good deal of consideration in Standing 
Committee. He would not propose 
an Amendment, but it was obvious -that 
innocent people who were quite meri- 
torious might be subjected under the 
Bill to considerable persecution and 
annoyance in many parts of the country 
—for example, in Ireland. He invited 
the noble Earl’s consideration upon the 
matter in order that he might set the 
drafting abilities of the Government to 
work. A man might be starting on a 
journey with the entirely legitimate idea 
of defending himself while travelling 
through particular districts, and it would 
be necessary for him to obtain permission 
from the police in each district he passed 
through. As the Bill was drafted, the 
man would require a mass of permits and 
would also have to find out who was the 
chief police officer of each district, 
involving upon him great inconvenience. 
Speaking for the part of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions which he knew best, innocent 
persons might not be able while travelling 
to obtain a written permit from the chief 
police officer for the district, He would 
suggest to the noble Earl that the 
law in Ireland might be applied for 
Magistrates to have the power of giving 
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permission to carry pistols or revolvers, 
so that people need not be put to the 
trouble of finding out the chief police 
officers in the districts they passed 
through. The form of drafting might 
expose people who had no evil intentions 
to much convenience. At present, under 
the drafting, even a General or a Colonel 
might not escape the risk of fine or 
imprisonment under this clause, and even 
the Prime Minister, the Lord Chaneellor, 
or a Privy Councillor, might possibly not 
get off, and might be taken in charge if 
he were to cross a thoroughfare with a 
pistol in his possession. 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I never 
did. 


*Lorp ASHBOURNE said, one could 
not tell what the Prime Minister might 
take to, as time went on and life advanced ; 
but it would be a. very awkward thing 
that even the Prime Minister would not 
be safe under this drafting. Of course, 
nobody would carry a loaded pistol 
merely for pleasure, and if the weapon 
were carried for an innocent purpose of 
protection, it was ridiculous that people 
should be subjected to a liability of a 
£5 fine or imprisonment not exceeding 
one month. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: I 
should have thought that the case of 
Treland was dealt with under the Arms 
Act. I should be grateful if the noble 
Lord would sketch out the sort of 
itinerary he had in view where persons 
might want to travel over the islands 
adjacent to Great Britain with loaded 
pistols in their pockets. The noble Lord 
must surely bave been thinking of another 
sort of pocket pistol. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, those were 
more usual in Scotland. 


Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 

moved an Amendment providing that the 
section should not apply 
“to any person in charge of Her Majesty's mails 
and authorised by the Postmaster General to 
carry a pistol.” 
This was necessary for the protection of 
the guards of night mails, who carried 
valuable parcels between such places as 
London and Brighton, Liverpool and 
Manchester, and the various towns’ in 
England. 


Amendment ‘moved, in line 14, after 
(“ practice”) to insert ; 
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(“or to any in charge of Her Majesty's 
mails and authorised by the Postmaster General 
to carry a pistol ”).—(7he Earl of Chesterfield.) 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY : 


If it is necessary for the guards, surely 


it is necessary for innocent passengers. | 


I do not know what the 

“ dangerous parts of the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain” 

are, where mail guards might require 
protection ; but if they do the passengers 
are put at a disadvantage in respect to 
them. It would be very inconvenient if 
a person travelling in distant parts of 
Wales or Scotland, finding the Govern- 
ment had given him this protection, had 
to get out of his conveyance at every 20 
miles to get a new permit. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: I! 
think this provision is meant to apply to 
guards of parcel vans, not of mails. 

THe Marqusss or SALISBURY : 
But mails go by train, not by parcel 
vans, 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY : I quite 
sympathise with the views of noble 
Lords opposite with regard to the 
comfort of bona fide travellers, but I do 
not entirely take the apprehension of 
their point of view. I feel much more 
apprehension for the safety of the 
companion of the bond fide traveller who 
carries a loaded pistol than for that of the 
traveller himself. I knew a case where 
aman of very exalted position used to 
carry a loaded revolver, and would 
produce it and place it on the dinner- 
table to the serious discomfort and dis- 
quietude of his colleagues. 

THe Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
if a man travelling carried a pistol he 
would require a licence in every district 
from the Chief Constable, butin the case 
of the Post Office guards the licence to 
the mail guard would carry him over all 
the highways he had to pass along. 
Surely it would be necessary to give him 
a licence which would carry him to the 
end of his jovrney. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): I quite agree that the 
clause requires some amendment, but I 
do not think it should be frittered away. 
There may be cases, though they are very 
exceptional indeed, in which it might be 
desirable that people should be permitted 
to have a loaded revolver in a public 
place, in London for instance, and there 
should be a simple means of obtaining 
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permission in such cases ; aud also if a 
person carrying a pistol without a 
licence can show that there are circum- 
stances which render his doing 80 
reasonable aud proper he should then be 
excused, Subject to safeguards, I think 
the Bill valuable for this clause alone, if 
there were nothing else in the Bill. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
With, regard to what the noble Earl 
opposite has said, I hope it will be 
enacted that in all public places the 
Chief Secretary of. Ireland may always 
earry a pistol. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 13, 
after (“practice”) to insert 
(“or any person in charge of Her Majesty’s 
mails or authorised by Her Majesty’s Postmaster 
General to carry a pistol”’). 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7. 

Tae Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, the next Amendment was to make 
the period five years from date of release. 
Those words were in the original Bill of 
the Government last Session. This 
limitation was desirable, as it seemed an 
extreme step to inflict a life-long dis- 
ability on a man in addition to the 
punishment for his offence. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 18, 
after (“ pistol”) to insert 
(“for a period of five years from the date of his 
release ").—(The Earl of Chesterfield.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8. 
THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 


said, this was a saving clause for whole- 
sale traders and with regard to the sale 
of antique pistols. The first of the two 
Amendments he proposed was necessary 
in order to protect wholesale dealers in 
selling pistols. Large importations of 
pistols were made from Germany, and 
pistols were often sold retail as samples 
by wholesale dealers. The insertion of 
these words was proposed in order to 
meet those cases. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 27, 
to leave out 


(“for exportation or in the ordinary course of 
wholesale dealing ; nor”) and insert (“ (@) for 
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exportation, or (b) in the ordinary course of 
wholesale dealing with persons licensed under 
this Act to sell pistols ”). 


Amendment agreed to. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, the next Amendment was rather im- 
portant. It was to enable private 
individuals to get rid in a lawful way of 
pistols they might possess; otherwise 
@ person so desirous would have to 
become a pawnbroker, gunsmith, or 
marine store dealer. 


Amendment moved, to insert the fol- 
lowing sub-section :— 
(“ (2) The sale of a pistol by its owner to a 


person licensed under this Act to sell pistols”). — 
(The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
this was only to apply to cases in the 
ordinary course of trade or business. It 
appeared that a person who had a pistol to 
sell would beable to sell it to his neighbour 
without coming for any licence at all. 
The Bill confined such cases to the 
“ordinary course of trade or business ” ; 
but if a man wanted to get rid of a 
pistol, under the second sub-section, as 
proposed to be amended by the Govern- 
ment, a person who had a pistol to sell 
might, if he chose, either present or sell 
it to his neighbour without having a 
licence at all. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9. 


THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, an Amendment of this clause for 
the recovery of penalties was necessary, 
as other punishments for the offence 
were provided, for instance, in Clauses 6 
and 7. It was therefore necessary to pro- 
vide a summary process. 


Amendment moved, in page 3, line 
35, at the end of the Clause to insert— 


(“ And any other punishment imposed under 
this Act may be im on summary con- 
viction ").—( The Earl of Chesterfield.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 10. 
THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 


moved the omission of this clause. It 
had been really fitted into the Bill Jast 
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year, giving power to the police to search 
suspected persons. The clause ran— 

“ Any officer of police may search any person 
whom he has good cause to suspect of carrying 
a pistol in contravention of this Act, and ma 
seize and detain any pistol found on any suc 
person.” 

The clause met with strenuous opposition 
on the ground that it was an undue ex- 
tension of the inquisitorial powers of the 


police. 
Moved, To leave out the clause. 


Motion agreed to. 


Clause 11. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the noble Earl to explain how 
there came to be imposed a penalty of 
£100 upon the importer of a single 
pistol when not part of a wholesale con- 
signment? Why should a returned 
colonist or a Civil servant coming home 
from India and not familiar with the 
state of the law be exposed to a fine of 
£100? 

THe Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, he really did not know. This was 
the noble Lord’s own Bill, and he was 
best able to answer his own question. 
Why did the noble Lord put it in 
if he did not like it? He would move to 
omit the clause altogether. It met with 
strenuous opposition last year, and would 
be of very doubtful effect. When a 
pistol was once imported, the traffic in it 
would be subject to all the provisions of 
this Bill, and nobody would be entitled 
to possess a foreign pistol any more than 
one made in this country. 

Moved, To leave out the clause. 

Motion agreed to. 

Clause 12. 

Consequential Amendments. 

Tue Eart or CHESTERFIELD 
said, he had an Amendment on this 
elause which was necessary for the 
proper application to the Act of Scot- 
land. 

Amendment moved, 


In line 20, to insert at the end of the 
Clause (“‘* borough ’ shall mean a royal, parlia- 
mentary, or police burgh, and ‘borough 
council’ the provost and magistrates”). 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 





Tramways Orders 


Title. 


Lory STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
suggested that the Bill should be en- 
titled, “a Bill for increasing the Inland 
Revenue from the sale of pistols.” With 
the Amendments which had been made 
upon it, the Bill was now entirely Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill, having been replaced 
exactly as it was before, and he dis- 
claimed all responsibility for it. He did 
not wish to be responsible for the 
children who might be killed next year 
with the weapons which had not been 
dealt with. 


Title agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 40.) 
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SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp MACNAGHTEN ss said, in 
moving the Second Reading, that the 
Bill had been promoted by the Incor- 
porated Law Society. Its object was to 
enable that Society to exempt from one 
of their examinations, either in whole or 
part, persons who had obtained law 
degrees at one of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom. The Bill had passed 


the other House. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Lord Macnaghten.) 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuE._): The only observation I 
have to make upon the Bill is that it 
limits the power of the Incorporated Law 
Society to except persons from examina- 
tion to cases where a University exa- 
mination had beeu passed before entering 
into articles or into partnership. 


Lorpv MACNAGHTEN said, an 
Amendment would be proposed upon 
that point in Committee. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that was the only 
comment he wished to make. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Friday next. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL [#.1.]—(No. 26.) 
Reported from the Standing Committee 

with further Amendments: The Report 

of the Amendment made in Committee of 
the Whole House and of the Amend- 
ments made by the Standing Committee 
to be received on Friday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 37.) 


TRUSTEE ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT BILL, 
(No. 20.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Monday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 38.) 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS [H.L.].—(No. 13.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Friday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 39.) 


COLONIAL OFFICERS (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL [H.u.].—(No. 25.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment; and to be 
read 3* on Friday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
PROVISIONAL ORDUR (No. 2) BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 

passed, 


ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Bolsover Gas, Earby and Thornton Gas, Ilford 
Gas, and Willenhall Gas—Was presented by the 
Lord Playfair; read 1*; to be printed; and 
referred to the Examiners. (No. 41.) 


GAS 


ORDERS CONFIRMATION (NO. 2) 
BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Newquay (Cornwall) Gas, North Bierley Gas, 
Uttoxeter Gas, and Worthing Gas—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Playfair; read 1*; to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 42.) 


GAS 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 


(wo. 1) BILL tone 
A Bill to confirm certain visional Orders 
made by the Board ot Trade under the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, relating to Barrow-in-Furness 
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5) Tramways, Liverpool and Walton- 
Hill Tramways, and Liverpool Corpora- 
tion Tramways (Extensions)—was presented by 
the Lord Playfair ; read 1*; to be printed ; and 
referred to the Examiners. (No, 43.) 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL 
H.L. 

A Bill to icsinaatecn Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Gas and 
Water-Works Facilities Act, 1870, relating to 
Bishop’s Waltham Water, Blandford Water, 
East Surrey Water, Tilehurst, Pangbourne, and 
District Water, and West Cheshire Water—was 
presented by the Lord Playfair; read 1*; to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No, 44.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 4) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 


printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 45.) - 


AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 1) BILL. 


Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 46.) 


House adjourned at half past Six 
o'clock, to Friday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


IO 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 1st May 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVAL CONTRACTS TO PRIVATE 
YARDS. 

Mr. C. M‘LAREN (Leicester, Bos- 
worth) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he can state the 
number and classes of ships which since 
November last have been given by the 
Admiralty to be built by private con- 
tractors, specifying the number and total 
tonnage given to yards on the Clyde, the 
Mersey, and Barrow-in-Furness on the one 
hand, and yards on the Tyne, the Wear, 
the Humber, and the Thames on the 
other; and whether any of the firms on 
the west coast to whom contracts have 
been given have had no previous expe- 
rience in building the class of vessel now 
undertaken by them ? 


Mr. CLARENCE SMITH (Hull, 


E.) : Before the right hon. Gentleman 
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answers that question may I ask him, in 
the interests of my constituents, for an 
assurance that the failure of Hull to 
obtain a contract was merely due to the 
question of price, and was no reflection 
on the quality of the former work done 
at Hull. I should also like to ask if he 
is aware that at the present time work is 
more plentiful on the west coast where 
all these orders have been placed than on 
the east coast ? 


THe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Saurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): I regret 
very much that Hull should have been 
unsuccessful in tendering for these orders, 
It is simply a question of cost. The 
ships built at Hull have given great 
satisfaction. In answer to the question 
on the Paper, I have to say the first 
paragraph of my hon. Friend’s question 
could not be dealt with within the limits 
of an answer. If hon. Members 
desire a Return of the vessels recently 
put out to contract, and the locality of 
the firms who have obtained the con- 
tracts, there will be no objection. The 
firms on the west coast, with whom con- 
tracts have been placed for battleships 
aud cruisers, have all had previous 
experience of building such ships. 


Mr. C. M‘LAREN: Can the right 
hon. Baronet give, in the form of an 
answer to a question, the amount of ton- 
nage placed on the west coast compared 
with that for the east coast ? 


Sir U, KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
With respect to the battleships and 
cruisers the whole of the orders have 
gone to the west coast, the tenderers on 
the east coast having been singularly 
unsuccessful, 


PAROCHIAL REGISTER OF ELECTORS 
IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Mr. C. M‘LAREN : I beg toask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he has received any re- 
presentations from the Leicestershire 
County Council as to the date on which 
the Parochial Register of Electors should 
come into operation; and whether he 
proposes to make the date the Ist of 
January, 1895, as in the case of the Par- 
liamentary and Local Government Re- 
gisters, or to adhere to the 22nd of No- 
vember as originally fixed ? 





Illegal Denunciation 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I have 
received the representation referred to 
from the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee of the Leicestershire County 
Council, as they think the date on which 
the Parochial Register would come into 
effect may be deferred till January 1. I 
have received no other representation on 
the subject, and I do not propose to make 
any change in the Bill. 
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POST OFFICE STATIONARY CLERKS. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he can explain the cause of the delay in 
putting in force in Ireland and Scotland 
the new Regulations sanctioned by the 
Treasury on the 19th of August last, and 
put in force in England and Wales about 
two months ago, affecting the stationary 
clerks in the Post Office Surveyors’ De- 
partments in the United Kingdom ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
In connection with these officers, ques- 
tions have arisen in Scotland and in Ire- 
land which did notarise in England. These 
questions are now on the point of settle- 
ment, and I hope to be able to announce 
my decision shortly. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland when he will introduce the Bill 
to amend “ The Irish Edneation Act, 
1892,” which on the 10th and 17th of 
March he promised to introduce upon 
dates which have already elapsed ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : The Bill is now before me. 
A question has arisen as to some of its 
provisions, but I do not think many days 
will elapse before I come to a decision on 
the subject. I will not delay it longer 
than possible. 

Mr. FIELD: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman say definitely that he will 
introduce a Bill ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly, Sir. 


ARMY RESERVISTS AS POSTMEN. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General how many 
n were appointed in the quarter 
ending the 31st of Mareh, 1894, and 
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what proportion of them were Army 
Reservists ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : In the United 
Kingdom during the first quarter of this 
year 491 postmen were appointed. This 
number was below the average of the 
previous two years. Of the 491 postmen, 
59 were Army Reservists, or as nearly as 
possible 12 per cent. 

Masor RASCH: Would the right 
hon. Gentleman mind saying why the 
recommendation introduced by the late 
Postmaster General has not been more 
fully carried out ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The recommen- 
dation has been entirely carried out. 
With one or two exceptions, preference 
has been given to Army men. 


ILLEGAL DENUNCIATION IN IRELAND. 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called 
to the serious increase in Ireland of the 
practice of denouncing individuals and 
small classes of persons and threatening 
them with ruin or persecution in case 
they refuse to abandon their lawful 
occupations ; and whether, in view of the 
great danger to life and liberty attending 
this practice, he will take all possible steps 
to punish persons who are guilty of it ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: There are no 
grounds whatever for the assumption in 
the question of the hon. Gentleman that 
there has been an increase in the prac- 
tices referred to. On the contrary, the 
information in my possession, and which 
has been supplied by the highest Police 
Authorities, shows that there has been a 
decline in these denunciations generally. 
Regarding the second paragraph of the 
question, it is hardly necessary to point 
out that the police are fully sensible of 
their responsibilities and duties, and that 
every necessary protection is afforded to 
all classes of persons in the exercise of 
their legal. rights. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware of the fact 
that last month nine meetings were held 
at which persons were denounced by 
name—in Kilkenny, Limerick, Roseom- 
mon, and Cork ; and does he know that 
at a meeting held for the purpose of con- 
demning the recent murder at Cork there 
was a further denunciation of people 
taking evicted farms ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot answer 
for every particular ; but, broadly speak- 
ing, there is no doubt whatever that since 
the Quarterly Returns were instituted in 
February, 1892, the present quarter 
shows a most marked decline in these 
offences. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Might 
I ask whether, in any of the nine cases 
I have referred to, any person has been 
made amenable to the law ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
(persistently and loudly) : Notice, notice, 
notice. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
I rise to Order, Sir. I beg to call atten- 
tion to the disorderly interruption of the 
hon. Member for North Louth. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not those 
nine cases in my mind, and so I cannot 
say. But it does not follow that it would 
be to the interest of the people concerned 
to resort to legal proceedings. I rely on 


the broad fact that these practices are 
not increasing, but declining. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
Among the Returns sent to the right 
hon. Gentleman, is there any case of a 
parish priest who uttered one of these 


denunciations from the altar of the 
chapel ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of such a case. If the hon. Member will 
put the question on the Paper I will 
inquire. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask, as 
@ point of Order, whether an hon. Mem- 
ber can reasonably be allowed to insinu- 


ate in a question that a parish priest has. 


incited to assassination from the altar? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is no doubt responsible for what he is 
saying ; but it would have been better 
if the question had been put on the 
Paper, and it would have been more con- 
venient for the Minister who has to 
answer. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I intend, Sir, 
to put a definite question as to a parti- 
cular case, but I wish to say I have never 
made any insinuation. I asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had seen 
among the reports any such case of 
denunciation. 


COUNTY RATE COLLECTION AT 
ULLAPOOL. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
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whether he is aware that a Sheriff's offi- 
cer is actively enguged in and around 
Ullapool poinding the effects of the 
crofters and fishermen for the county 
rate; if so, will he state why these per- 
sons have not been summoned in the 
ordinary course ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The proceedings for the re- 
covery of the consolidated rates due by 
certain ratepayers in the parish of Loch- 
broom, in which Ullapool is situated, 
were, as in the ordinary course, by way 
of summary warrant under Section 62 
(5) of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889. These rates are those im- 
posed in October last for the year from 
the 15th of May, 1893, to the 15th of 
May, 1894, and arrears for previous 
years. The rates for the year 1893-94 
became payable on the 24th of November 
last, and notices requiring payment were 
in the hands of the defaulting ratepayers 
before that day. Further, before the 
summary warrants were put in force, the 
county collector issued a printed notice 
to defaulters warning them that if the 
rates were not paid a Sheriff officer would 
be instructed to take steps to enforce 
payment; and it was only on failure to 
comply with this warning that their 
effects were distrained under the war- 
rants. I am informed by the county 
clerk that the rates should have been 
paid at the end of last harvest, and that, 
in these circumstances, it is not proposed 
to allow any further delay unless in very 
exceptional cases where the county col- 
lector considers it advisable to do so. 


FISHERY DISPUTES IN THE MORAY 
FIRTH. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether he is now in a position 
to furnish further information with regard 
to the attack made by a number of water 
bailiffs upon fishermen in the Moray 
Firth, off Jemimaville, on the 3rd instant; 
if he will state why the Procurator Fiscal 
failed to take action against the water 
vailiffs for assault, attempt to board the 
fishermen’s boats, and firing several shots 
at the fishermen; why no action has 
been taken against the water bailiff who 
aimed a loaded gun at one of the fisber- 
men, and was only prevented firing it by 
one of his companions taking the gun 
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from him; and whether it is proposed to 
take action against the water bailiffs ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.): As I 
stated, in answer toa previous question, 
the fishermen have been committed for 
trial for assault. A formal charge has 
now been lodged accusing the bailiffs of 
discharging loaded firearms, and this 
charge is being investigated. 


MR. M‘ELLIGOTT, J.P. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether Mr. Gerald 
M‘Elligott held, up to the time of his 
appointment as Magistrate, the spirit 
licence attached to the hotel at Listowel, 
County Kerry ; whether the licence has 
been transferred ; and, if so, how often ; 
and who is the hoider of the licence at 
the present time ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. M‘Elligott 
appears to have been appointed a Magis- 
trate on the recommendation of Lord 
Kenmare about 10 years ago. He had 


held a spirit licence attached to a hotel at 
Listowel, and prior to the appointment 
the premises and licence were transferred 


to his son, who thenceforward managed 
the business till 1888, when he left the 
country. After two transfers to other 
persons, the hotel and licence were this 
year transferred to Mr. M‘Elligott’s wife, 
and the transfer to her was confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions. I am informed that 
Mr. M‘Elligott resides in a private house 
outside Listowel, taking no part in 
Licensing Sessions business, and has dis- 
charged all the other duties of a Magis- 
trate ina manner thoroughly satisfactory ; 
and the Lord Chancellor sees no reason 
for going back on what has been done by 
his predecessor in office. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman explain how it is that 
the name does not appear in the Return 
just issued ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say. 


MR. BUTTERLY, J.P. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland has taken any steps 
in the case of Mr. Butterly, J.P. ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Lord Chan- 
cellor has been in communication with 
Mr. Butterly on the subject of the reso- 
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lution, to which this and previous ques- 
tions by the same hon. Member have 
reference. Mr. Butterly has informed 
the Lord Chancellor that he had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the intention to move 
the resolution, and that had he realised 
at the time the impropriety of his action, 
he would uot have countenanced the 
resolution. He has expressed his regret 
for his conduct, and under these circum- 
stances the Lord Chancellor, while 
gravely admonishing the gentleman, has 
not thought it necessary to take further 
action. 


Campaign Pensions. 


WEIGHBRIDGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact thata 
firm of weighbridge makers exhibited at 
the Royal Dublin Society’s show, at 
Ball’s Bridge, last week, a cattle weigh- 
bridge, fitted with a dial and automatic 
indicator, with a view to its adoption by 
Fair and Market Authorities throughout 
Ireland ; is he aware that the smallest 
division represents ]4lbs., and that the 
machine, therefore, is unsuited for the 
weighing of pigs and sheep; also that 
there is no balance ball attached to the 
dial apparatus having a screw with re- 
volving ball, enabling the weigh-table to 
be readily and easily cleansed and 
balanced, so that the droppings of 
animals weighed may uot be weighed in 
with the succeeding animal ; is he aware 
that the Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures cannot apply the test for sensi- 
tiveness to these dials—namely, No. 55 of 
the Model Regulations, 1890, and that 
the water in the cistern that regulates 
the back weight within the cistern varies 
in weight through change of temperature, 
and that no sworn weigher will certify 
the weight from a dial machine; and 
whether he will cause inquiry to be made 
into the matter ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention had 
not previously been drawn to the exhibi- 
tion of the weighbridge referred to, I 
have directed the attention of the Land 
Commission to the matter. 


COMPASSIONATE CAMPAIGN PENSIONS. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether any money is now 
available for Special Compassionate 
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Campaign Pensions for services prior to 
1860 ; and, if not, whether he intends to 
take any steps tu continue the issue of 
such pensions ? 


THe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : One hundred 
special pensions begin in this financial 
year, and these have already been 


allotted. About 50 vacancies are ex- 
pected during the year among the pen- 
sioners, for whom £10,000 a year was 
specially granted. These vacancies will 
be filled as they arise. 


FACTORY OFFIUES, 

Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department why it is con- 
sidered necessary to establish factory 
offices in the towns of Norwich, South- 
ampton, Plymouth, &c., and not in the 
much more important manufacturing town 
of Wolverhampton ; whether he is aware 
that the Factory Inspector’s business in 
the three towns first-named is less than 
one-tenth of that in Wolverhamptcn; 
whether he is aware that the public make 
extremely little use of these offices ; and 
will be consider whether the granting of 
un allowance for clerical assistance would 
give much more effectual help to the 
Factory. Inspectors in the performance of 
their duties ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): It was considered 
that the Factory Office in Birmingham 
was sufficient to include the Wolver- 
hampton district. Norwich, Southampton, 
and Plymouth are all centres of districts. 
I do not think that the hon. Member need 
be under any apprehension that so im- 
portant a place as Wolverhampton will 
be overlooked. The purpose of local 
offices is quite distinct from that of 
clerical assistance. How far the system 
of providing them will be extended is a 
matter which will be decided after further 
experience, but I hope that the establish- 
ment of these offices will remove any 
difficulty from which the public have 
suffered from not knowing where the In- 
spector was to be found. A considerable 
addition has already been made to the 
staff, and it is not proposed that there 
should be any further additions for the 
present. 


Captain Bagot 
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THE LIVERPOOL CITY RECORDER. 
Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 

ask tke Secretary of State for the Home 

Department whether his attention has 

been drawn to the fact that, at the pre- 

sent sitting of the Liverpool City Sessions, 
during the trial of a female prisoner, the 

Recorder interrupted the deliberations of 

the jury by remarking that it did not 

matter whether they said “ guilty or not 
guilty,” as it was the prisoner’s first 
offence he should sentence her to one 
day’s imprisonment ; and that thereupon 
the jury found a verdict of guilty ; and 
whether he will call the attention of the 
Lord Chancellor to'the matter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have been in 
communication with the Recorder with 
reference to the statement made by my 
hon. Friend, and am informed that the 
case referred to was «slight offence, and 
that the prisoner was defended by counsel. 
The jury had been deliberating some 
time, and appeared to be almost unani- 
mous, one of their number apparently 
standing out. They were asked to make 
up their minds, as it did not matter whe- 
ther they said “ guilty” or “not guilty.” 
They shortly after found her “ guilty.” 
The Recorder then, and not till then, 
explained to the jury that it was the 
prisoner’s first offence, that she had 
already suffered a month’s imprisonment, 
and he sentenced her to one day’s im- 
prisonment. The Recorder adds that he 
regretted having made the remark as soon 
as he had made it, but he is certain that 
no injustice was done. 


DROMOD DISPENSARY DISTRICT. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board has 
been called to the fact that Dr. Pentland 
is evading their order to reside in his dis- 
pensary district at Dromod, South 
Leitrim ; whether he is aware that Dr. 
Pentland was absent on Sunday morning 
last when sought -by John Farrell, of 
Cloontumpher, to attend his wife, who 
was dangerously ill, and was absent on 
Saturday, the 13th of April, when called 


|to attend the case of Patrick Cawan 


Clonmorris ; and whether he will order a 
sworn inquiry into this officer’s persistent 
neglect of his duty ? 





The Luggacurren 


Mr. J. MORLEY : In November last 
the Local. Government Board were in- 
formed by Dr. Pentland that he had a 
residence within his district. The Board 
now learn that the facts are as stated in 
the second paragraph, and if, as the 
result of further inquiry which the Board 
are making, it is found that the gentle- 
man referred to is not living within his 
distriet they will require him to take up 
his residence there under pain of removal 
from office. 


BRIGHTON CAVALRY BARRACKS. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he has any objection to stating 
the cause for the delay in ireplacing the 
Inniskillen Dragoons at the Cavalry 
Barracks, Brighton ; and whether it has 
yet been decided when another regiment 
will be sent there? .. 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
At present there is no cavalry regiment 
available for stationing at Brighton. It 
cannot yet be stated when a regiment 
will be available. 


THE “QUEEN V. LINTON.” 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that, at the Petty Sessions held in 
Athy, on the 20th February, in the case 
of the “ Queen v. Samuel Linton,” who 
was charged with carrying a revolver 
without a licence in the County Kildare, 
Head Constable Burke stated he could 
not proceed without instructions from the 
authorities ; whether such instructions 
have been given, and with what result ; 
and is Samuel Linton the same person 
who in December last was sentenced toa 
month’s imprisonment for being found 
drunk with a fully loaded revolver in his 
possession ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
these. In December last Linton was 
sentenced to a month’s imprisonment on 
the charge of being drank while in pos- 
session of a loaded revolver, and the 
hearing of a second charge of having a 
revolver without a licence under the 
Peace Preservation Act was deferred. 
On the 30th of January, Linton was 
prosecuted at the instance of the Excise 
Authorities urder 'the Gun Licence Act, 
and a fine of £2 10s. was imposed. At 
Petty Sessions, on the 20th of February, 
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the Head Constable said he was awaiting 
instructions relative to the prosecution on 
the charge of having a revolver without 
a licence under the Peace Preservation 
Act, and the facts having been brought 
to the notice of the Government it has 
since been decided that the case had 
been sufficiently met by the punishments 
already inflicted and the forfeiture of the 
man’s revolver. Accordingly, the prose- 
cution under the Peace Preservation Act 
will not be further proceeded with. 


THE LUGGACURREN ESTATE. 

Mr. KILBRIDE : I beg to ask the 
Chief Seeretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will state the number 
and annual cost of extra police in Queen’s 
County in connection with the Lugga- 
curren Estate ; what has been the total 
expenditure on extra police in connection 
with this estate since November, 1886 ; 
and what is the amount of rent paid for 
the temporary barracks at Luggacurren 
and Coolglass ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspector 
General informs me that any extra duties 
in connection with protection on the 
Luggacurren estate have been performed 
by men of the ordinary free force of the 
county. The number of men so em- 
ployed has varied from five to 27, and 
the total cost to March 31 last (assuming 
the men performed no other duty) 
amounts to £4,125. The cost incurred 
by the employment of detachments on 
occasions of evictions on the estate 
amounts to £680. The rent paid for 
the temporary barracks at Luggacurren 
and Coolglass amounts at the present 
date to £99. 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Can the 
right hon. Gentleman now inform the 
House when he will lay on the Table 
a Return of the cost to the Imperial 
executive of proceedings since 1879 on 
the estates referred to in the Report of 
the Mathew Commission ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY; The Return will 
be laid as soon as possible. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, §.): 
Am I to understand £99 is the annual 
rental for the temporary barracks ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No; I am told it 
is the amount paid up to the present 
date. I should say it was the gross 
total. 
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FISHERY IMPROVEMENTS IN SOUTH 
KERRY. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have decided to carry out 
the recommendations made to them by 
certain members of the Board for the 
construction of a pier, and another at 
Sneem, also boat-slips on the north side 
of Valentia, and at Castle Cove, and 
whether it is a fact that on the coast of 
South Kerry, from Rosbeigh to Cul- 
cross Point, a distance of more than 
100 miles, no works have been under- 
taken ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I beg to point out 
to my hon. Friend that the recommenda- 
tions made to the Congested Districts 
Board by its members are regarded as 
confidential. The construction of a pier 
at Sneem has been deferred pending an 
application to the Grand Jury for a pre- 
sentment for an approach road to the site 
of the proposed pier. The Board have 
favourably considered the construction of 
a boat-slip on Valentia Island, but have 
not yet decided as to the precise site for 
the work. The Board have provisionally 
approved of six undertakings along the 
coast between the points mentioned in 
the concluding paragraph of the question, 
and of these one work (a boat-slip and 
break water at Coonanna) is now in course 
of construction. 


MORTALITY IN ENGLISH PRISONS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India if he 
can state what was the average rate of 
mortality per 1,000 in Indian gaols on 
the mainland last year or in 1892 ; what 
was the highest and what was the lowest 
mortality per 1,000'in any such gaol ; 
aud what is the rate of mortality in the 
convict establishments on the Andaman 
Islands ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowier, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): The average rate per 
1,000 in 1892 was 35°94. The highest 
mortality occurred at Kindat in Burma, 
where the rate was 250 per 1,000, but 
the average strength of the gaol popula- 
tion was only 20, and of the five deaths 
four were due to a short but severe out- 
break of cholera which attacked the 
town aud finally spread to the gaol. The 
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lowest rate was 3°75 per 1,000 at Cudda- 
lore, in the Madras Presidency. The rate 
on the Andaman Islands was 48°24. This 
high rate was attributable mainly to an 
attack of epidemic influenza aggravated 
by exposure, caused by a disastrous 
cyclone which destroyed many of the 
barracks. 


THE CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether the specific examina- 
tion of Canadian cattle, announced by 
him on the 23rd of April, has yet com- 
menced ; when the examination or 
examinations will be made, and by whom 
they will be undertaken ; and whether, 
in the event of any cases being reported 
as suspicious, he will cause the informa- 
tion to be published ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I propose that 
the special examination of the lungs of 
Canadian cattle should be commenced 
on the 16th instant, by which date the 
trade will have been resumed to an extent 
sufficient for the purpose. The lungs 
will be examined in the first instance by 
Veterinary Inspectors stationed at the 
ports, who will inspect them as soon as 
practicable after the slaughter of the 
animals.’ Any suspicious cases will be 
forwarded for examination by the 
veterinary officers of my Department in 
London, whose Reports will be submitted 
to me for my personal decision as to the 
course to be pursued. I shall be quite 
willing to give the same full publicity to 
any further circumstances which may 
oceur in connection with this difficult 
subject as I have done in the past. 

Mr. FIELD : Has any friction occurred 
between the Veterinary Authorities on 
this subject ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : I am not aware 
of any. 

Mr. FIELD : Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say when he will be able to give 
the result of the examination ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: That depends 
on the number of cattle coming from 
Canada ; probably towards the end of 
June. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolashire, Slea- 
ford): Do I understand that if any 
suspicious case is reported to the Board 
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of Agriculture that information will be 
made public ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I shall follow 
absolutely the precedent of last year ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What was that 
precedent ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER : The right hon. 
Gentleman knows it perfectly well. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I forget. 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I shall follow 
the precedent that has always been 
adopted by the Board of Agriculture, 
both in the right hon. Gentleman’s time 
and in mine. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I think those who have not 
the official or ex-official knowledge of 
the right hon. Gentleman are entitled to 
ask what those precedents are. 

Mr. H. GARDNER : There is abso- 
lutely no concealment on the part of the 
Board of Agriculture in relation to these 
matters, but the right hon. Gentleman 
asks me to givespecific information when- 
ever lungs are sent up to the Board for 
examination, which I could scarcely 
promise to do. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: When the right 


hon. Gentleman says he will adopt the 
precedents set by the last Government, I 


wish to ask him whether there were any 
eases of imported diseased cattle under 
the late Government, and, therefore, 
whether there was any possibility 
of a precedent having been set in the 
matter ? 

Mr. H.GARDNER: Yes, Sir; there 
were such cases in the time of the last 
Government. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be good enough to say when 
those cases occurred ? If it is not con- 
venient for the right hon. Gentleman to 
answer the question now I will put it 


upon the Paper. 
[No answer was given. | 


SECOND DIVISION CIVIL SERVICE 
CLERKS. 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will give assistant clerks in the Civil 
Service an opportunity of proving their 
qualifications for clerkships of the Second 
Division, and thus extend the principle 
recommended by the Ridley Commission 
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of giving every clerk an opportunity of 
rising in the Service ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
I beg to refer my hon. Friend to the 
answer which I gave to a similar ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for Bow on 
the 19th of April, and to which I have 
only to add that assistant clerks, formerly 
copyists, have always had the same op- 
portunity as other persons of competing 
for the Second Division, with the 
additional advantage of the usual exten- 
sion of age allowed to persons who have 
served in Public Departments. 


INACCURATE DEATH CERTIFICATES. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board whether 
he has received information that a man 
named William Wood Warner, who died 
of malignant small-pox, in the Birming- 
ham City Hospital, on the Sth of April, 
1893, and whom the medical officer of 
that hospital certified to be not vaccinated, 
had been vaccinated in the presence of 
his brothers and sisters now living ; 
whether similar inaccuracies have been 
complained of to his Department in 
reference to other cases of deaths from 
small-pox in the same hospital; and 
whether he will have public inquiry made 
into these allegations, so as to ensure 
correctness in the corresponding entries 
in the Records of the Registrar Gene- 
ral ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Such in- 
formation was forwarded to the Local 
Government Board on April 20 by a 
Guardian of the King’s Norton Union. 
But, on the other hand, the Board learn 
from the late chief assistant medical 
officer of the hospital that William 
Warner on admission to the hospital had 
no small-pox eruption which could have 
masked the most trivial vaccination 
mark, and that he presented no mark 
which in the least resembled a vaccination 
sear. The patient himself stated that 
he believed he had been vaccinated, but 
he was certain that no marks resulted 
from vaccination. As the result of much 
careful inquiry it was decided that the 
case should be entered as not vaccinated. 
This statement is fully confirmed by the 
late medical superintendent of the 
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hospital, who adds that every possible 
precaution was taken to ensure correct 
entry of the facts. As my hon. Friend 
is aware, submission to the operation of 
vaccination does not necessarily imply 
successful vaccination. Beyond a few 
general statements of the same Guardian, 
the Board have no information as to such 
complaints as those referred to in the 
second part of the question. The Board 
see no reason for holding any inquiry 
into the matter. 


THE EX-CHIEF CONSTABLE OF WAR- 
WICKSHIRE. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that on the 16th of April the War- 
wickshire Standing Joint Committee, by 
the second or casting vote of the Chair- 
man, resolved that an Order of July last 
cancelling the pension of Mr. Kinchant, 
the late Chief Constable, be rescinded 
and the arrears paid, on the ground that 
an opinion of counsel had raised a 
doubt as to the validity of a previous 
Order of the Committee ; whether his 
attention had been drawn to the fact 
that a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Kin- 
chant was issued in May, 1892, in 
relation to his bankruptcy, and that he 
has since been living abroad to escape 
its execution ; whether he is aware 
that the Committee called upon him 
to submit himself to a second 
medical examination, but that he failed 
to do so, and thereupon, in July 
last, they cancelled his pension, and 
in October last dismissed him from the 
Force ; that an application was subse- 
quently made in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, on Mr. Kinchant’s behalf, for a 
maudamus to compel the Committee to 
pay the pension, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, in refusing it, said that the 
Committee were right and had acted 
within their jurisdiction in cancelling it ; 
that a Petition of Appeal was presented 
to the April Quarter Sessions, and a 
date in May next fixed for its hearing, 
but that, without waiting for this, and as 
an amendment to a motion to instruct 
counsel to appear upon the appeal, the 
Committee have resolved to rescind the 
Order which the Lord Chief Justice up- 
held, and to pay the arrears of the 
pension ; whether he is aware that this 
decision has caused great surprise and 


Sir W. Foster 
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indignation throughout the county ; and 
whether he will inquire into the ciream- 
stances and remind the Committee of his 
previous suggestion, in April, 1893, that 
they should abstain from paying the 
pension until ordered to do so by a Court 
of Law, and further suggest that, their 
action having been approved by the 
Lord Chief Justice, they should oppose 


the appeal ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, I am aware of 
the facts stated by my hon. Friend. A 
warrant of arrest was issued. I am 
informed by the Chairman of the Standing 
Joint Committee that they were satisfied 
that when Mr. Kinchant was called upon 
to submit himself to second examination 
he was at the time suffering from a state 
of nervous instability which rendered it 
dangerous to his health to attend, and, 
taking into consideration that he had 
earned his pension, they agreed that it 
should be paid him. By law his pension 
is not payable to his creditors. The 
matter is engaging my serious attention. 


GOVERNMENT BILLS IN THE WELSH 
LANGUAGE. 

Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he can take steps to have the 
Bill for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England 
in Wales and Monmouthshire translated 
into and circulated in the Welsh language? 


Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir. If this is to 
be done it must be by private enterprise. 


FRENCH TREATIES WITH 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sm C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will lay before Parliament the Re- 
port of the Joint Select Committee of 
both Houses of the Newfoundland Legis- 
lature on the French Treaties Question, 
dated the 8th of March last, and adopted 
by the House of Assembly on the 10th 
of March, and published in Newfound- 
land ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The right hov. Gentleman will find the 
Report of the 8th of March, 1893, to 
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which he doubtless refers, at pages 83-90 
of the Papers presented in August las¢ 
[c. 7129.) 
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SALARIES OF THE LAW OFFICERS OF 
THE CROWN. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury when he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the Return 
relating to the salaries, &c. of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, ordered on the 
13th instant ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : For England 
the information is already complete, 
except that one Department has not yet 
sent in its Return, which, however, is 
hourly expected. I have telegraphed to 
Edinburgh and Dublin, with the object 
of expediting the Returns for Scotland 
and Ireland respectively. 


NEWRY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CARVILL (Newry): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he has 
received communications from the Town 
Commissioners of Newry, and from the 
Chamber of Commerce as well as from 
the Trades Council of that borough, pro- 
testing against the proposed alterations 
in the Newry Post Office as unsuitable 
and utterly inadequate ; and if, under 


the circumstances, he will further con- | Pe 


sider whether the intended alterations 
cannot be carried out in a manner more 
consistent with the universal feeling of 
the town ; and will he state the amount 
of the proposed outlay, and what addi- 
tional sum would be required if he were 
to adopt the suggestions submitted to 
him by the Local Bodies ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Communications 
have been received from the Local Bodies 
mentioned asking that the contemplated 


alterations in the Post Office at Newry 
may be extended by lowering the floor of 
the public office so as to admit of the 
removal of the four steps which now lead 
up from the street level. This alteration, 
which would involve a special expendi- 
ture of at least £220, besides interfering 
with the basement, and also with the 
Postmaster’s residence to some extent, is 
not considered to be necessary, and I am 
not prepared to recommend the Lords of 
the Treasury to sanction the expense. 
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THE OAKINGTON OVERSEERS. 

Mr. HUGH HOARE (Cambridge, 
Chesterton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether he will authorise the Justices, 
sitting in Cambridge, who appointed the 
wrong men as the two Overseers for the 
village of Oakington, in Cambridgeshire, 
owing to a misrepresentation having been 
made to them as to the choice of the 
villagers, to rescind the two appoint- 
ments, and to appoint instead Mr, 
William Doggett and Mr. William 
Harradine, who were chosen by the 
people, and would, but for misrepresen- 
tation, have been appointed by the 
Justices ; whether he is aware that the 
said misrepresentation was made by the 
outgoing Overseers, whose administration 
of an important Oakington charity is 
seriously impugned and is now being con- 
sidered by the Charity Commissioners ; 
and whether he is aware that such 
misrepresentation procured their own 
appointment as Overseers, and foiled the 
wishes of the parishioners ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no jurisdic- 
tion in the matter. In certain cases the 
Courts can entertain an appeal from the 
parishioners, or quash an appointment on 
certiorari, though in this case I fear it is 
doubtful whether such a course would be 
practicable. The Justices appoint 
rsons who are fitting, and are not 
bound to follow the recommendation of 
the Vestry. They intended to do so on 
the present occasion, but were apparently 
misled as to what had been the recom- 
mendation. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
On behalf of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liea- 
tenant of Ireland whether the sum of 
£100,000 mentioned in the Evicted 
Tenants Bill has been arrived at upon 
any calculation of the probable amounts 
payable in respect of the interests 
affected ; aud whether he will lay such 
calculations upon the Table of the House 
before the Second Reading ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber will understand that this is not a 
matter open to very accurate calculations. 
A rough estimate is the nearest approach 
to accuracy that can be made, and, upon 
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a survey of the facts, I was led to believe 
that the sum mentioned in the Bill would 
carry us a long way on the road. 

Mr. DANE: Who are to be the 
arbitrators ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Their names will 
appear in the Bill. 


BRITISH CLAIMS AGAINST CHILI. 

Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs what is the present 
state of the negotiations with the Chilian 
Government for the appointment of a 
tribunal to arbitrate upon the claims of 
British subjects for compensation for 
losses sustained during the late war in 
Chili ; and when the tribunal is likely to 
sit ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The ratifications of the Conven- 
tion for the settlement of British claims 
against Chili were exchanged at Santiaga 
on Wednesday last, the 25th ultimo. 
The Commission is to consist of three 
members— namely, one to represent 
Great Britain, another to represent Chili, 
and the third to be neither a Chilian 
citizen nor a British subject. As the 
parties to the Convention have been 
unable to agree respecting the nomina- 
tion of the third member, His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, in accordance 
with a stipulation in the Convention, 
will be requested to name one. Claims 
must be presented within the term of six 
months from the date of the establish- 
ment of the Tribunal, which must com- 
mence its labours within six months from 
the date of the exchange of ratifications. 

Sm E. CLARKE: Can the hon. 
Baronet state the names of the arbitrators 
already appointed ? 

Sir E. GREY : Not at this moment. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Where will the 
Commission sit? May I further ask 
whether, in the terms of the Commission, 
the Government will be careful to see 
that British sailors shall obtain compensa- 
tion for injuries received, even though 
they were serving at the time upon 
foreign ships ? 

Sir E. GREY : I will inquire into the 
points raised. I am unable at the present 
moment to give a definite answer, as the 
ratifications have only just been ex- 
changed. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : Will the House 
have an opportunity of seeing the terms 
of Reference before they are finally 
settled. 

Sir E. GREY promised to bear this 
in mind, At present we have no details 
before us. 


DUNPHAIL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to an accident 
on the Highland Railway (reported in 
last Saturday’s papers) near Dunphail 
Station to a night passenger train ; and 
whether all the carriages in the train re- 
ferred to were fitted with automatic 
brakes, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Department to the Highland 
Railway Company last year ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : An inquiry by an Inspect- 
ing Officer of the Board of Trade has 
been ordered, but the facts at present 
have not yet been reported. 


THE CROFTERS ACT AMENDING BILL. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state on what 
day he intends to introduce a Bill to 
amend “The Crofters (Scotland) Hold- 
ings Act, 1886”? In putting the 
Question, the -hon. Member said: I 
should like to ask whether, having regard 
to the fact that one or more of the Go- 
vernment Whips made efforts to secure 
a “count” on Friday last 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
do not see the connection between that 
question and the question on the Paper. 


Mr. WEIR: Then may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to state whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
include in their Bill of other northern 
counties in Scotland than those now 
dealt with under the Crofters Act of 
1886 ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: I cannot 
name a day for this Bill. The pledges 
of the Government only cover the exten- 
sion of the benefits of the Crofters Act 
to leaseholders in the crofting counties. 
That is all we have pledged ourselves to 
do. 
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ENGLISH BOATS MADE IN GERMANY. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
-(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 

ecretary to the Admiralty whether an 
order for boats for the Royal Navy has 
recently been placed in Germany ; and, 
in such case, what steps were first taken 
to ensure that the provisions of the 
English Factory Act and the Fair Con- 
tracts Resolution were complied with by 
the firms who have undertaken these 
orders ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1.) A specimen life-saving boat of 
special pattern, adapted for service in 
torpedo boats and destroyers, was offered 
for trial in May, 189%, by the English 
agents of a German firm, It was subse- 
quently purchased, and subjected to very 
severe tests. As a result, it has been 
decided to adopt this type of boat in a 
number of the destroyers now building. 
The contractors for the vessels have to 
supply the boats: they are not ordered 
by the Admiralty direct. (2.) The 
answer given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the 14th of March, 1893, 
applies to this case also. No steps were 


taken in regard to the points mentioned, 


as the work was to be done abroad. 


CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman how 
many of the boats in question had been 
ordered, and whether they will be marked 
“made in Germany” while flying the 
British ensign ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I cannot say how many have been ordered. 
It depends on the contractors whether 
they will be made in Germany or in 
England. 

Cotonet HOWARD VINCENT : 
But the boats are to be paid for out of 
public money. Does not the right hon. 
Gentleman know how many have been 
ordered ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We know the number of torpedo de- 
stroyers lordered, but not the number of 
boats. 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT: 
Then on a future day I will ask how 
many of these boats have been ordered at 
the cost of the taxpayer ? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): Is there any reason which 
renders British-built torpedo destroyers 
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less capable of carrying British built 
boats than other ships ¢ 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The boats which have to be carried on 
these destroyers are necessarily light and 
of peculiar build, and have to be boats 
compressed into a very small space. It 
is on that ground that special boats have 
been ordered. We take the invention 
we consider the best, whether the boat 
be of German or of English manufacture. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : But if that 
applies to torpedo destroyers, does it not 
apply more strongly to torpedo boats ? 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the English Factory Act and the 
Fair Contracts Resolution of this House 
apply in Germany ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If my hon. Friend will look at the 
answer I have given him, he will see 
that I have already replied to that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DANE: Is there any reason why 
the boats should not be built either in 
England or in Ireland ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We sincerely hope they will be built in 
England. Although they are a German 
invention they are the best boats we 
can find, and therefore we have ordered 
them. ¢ 


THE CROFTERS ACT. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he can state on what day he 
will be able to introduce the Crofters 
Act Amendment Bill; in extending the 
benefits of. the Act to leaseholders, will 
he consider the expediency of including 
all tenants paying annual rents up to £50 ; 
will he have regard to the class of 
tenants who at the passing of the Act 
were leaseholders, but whose leases having 
since expirel are now tenants-at-will, 
and therefore deprived of the benefits of 
the Act; and when the opportunity 
comes for the increase of small holdings, 
will he consider the necessity of replacing 
on the land the cottar class, who are 
really the same people, but, having been 
evicted from their former holdings, are 
now without land at all? In putting 
the question, the hon. Member said: I 
would not have troubled the House with 
this question had the Government not 
failed to keep a House on Friday night, 
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Sir G.. TREVELYAN: I cannot 
name a day for introducing the Bill, nor 
can I undertake to state beforehand its 
provisions. But all points in connection 
with the matter, including those men- 
tioned in the question, will be carefully 
considered. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not remember that he 
promised the Bill immediately after the 
Local Government Bill ? 

Sr G. TREVELYAN: I did not 
say “immediately after ;” I said “ subse- 
quent to” the Local Government Bill. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean to evade his 
pledge ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN KENT. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether the report is correct that pleuro- 
pneumonia has broken out in the Isle of 
Thanet ; and whether, if it should prove 
to have been covtracted from animals im- 
ported from abroad, he will still adhere 
to his determination to allow the impor- 
tation of live stock from Canada ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I much regret 
to say that it is the case that an outbreak 
of pleuro-pneumonia has occurred in the 
Isle of Thanet. So far as our inquiries 
have yet gone, they indicate that the 
disease is attributable to two cows 
brought to the premises from Hendon in 
August last, and there is nothing what- 
ever to suggest that it was contracted 
from animals imported from abroad. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say at what place 
‘or places in the Isle of Thanet the out- 
break took place, and whether the disease 
has since spread ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir; I 
happened to be there yesterday ; it was 
at Minster. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Can the right hon. 
«Gentleman say how long the country has 
been free from outbreaks prior to this 
occurrence? What was the date of the 
last one ? 

Mr. H.GARDNER: I cannot exactly 
‘state the date. I believe there has been 
no previous outbreak this year. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
‘The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered the last part of my question. 


{COMMONS} 





Dockyard. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: 
answered it. 


I have 


THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL: 

Mr.KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, should 
the English Church in Wales Disestab- 
lishment Bill become law, any religious 
services other than those of the Church 
of England will be permitted in the 
Welsh cathedrals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The property in 
the cathedrals will be vested in the 
Commissioners, upon whom will be cast 
the burden of maintaining them out of 
the funds in their hands. But there is 
no intention to interfere with the use of 
the cathedrals, and so long as the 
Church body so desires they will con- 
tinue to be applied to their present pur- 
pose, and to no other. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say when he 
expects this Bill to become law ? 


[No answer was given. | 


JAMAICA DOCKYARD. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he can state upon what grounds 
Her Majesty’s Government have come 
to the decision to depart from the en- 
gagement they gave last year that the 
Jamaica Dockyard should be abolished ; 
whether the abolition of this dockyard 
was last year decided upon in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Admiral 
ou the Station ; and whether any subse- 
quent recommendation of a contrary 
tenour bas since been received from that 
Admiral ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am not aware of any engagement 
having been given last year that the 
Jamaica Naval Yard should be abolished. 
The present Admiral on the Station is 
in favour of a reduction of the establish- 
ment, his opinion being based on the use 
made of Port Royal by Her Majesty’s 
ships stationed in the West Indies in 
peace time, A Committee was appointed 
by the Admiral to report on the subject 
of the proposed reductions, and their 
Report bas been received and considered. 
It has been decided not to make any 
change at present. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Was the 
engagement not given in this House ? 
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Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
If the hon. Member will refresh his 
memory by reference to the Parliamentary 
Debates he will find that what I have 
stated is accurate. 
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BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
view of the fact that six months has now 
elapsed since Her Majesty’s Government 
decided to grant the prayer of the Petition 
of the Colonists of British Honduras for 
a gold standard of currency, whether the 
necessary arrangements have now been 
completed for bringing the new Currency 
Law into force; and, if not, when such 
may be expected to be the case ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Secretary of 
State has been furnished with the views 
of the Colonists as to the subsidiary 
questions involved in the introduction of 
a gold standard, and he is now consider- 
ing, in conjunction with the Treasury, 
the details of the necessary arrange- 
ments, but no date can yet be fixed on 
which the change of currency will be 
brought into operation. 


IMPORTATION OF GERMAN SPIRITS 
INTO IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that large quantities of German 
spirit are imported into Dublin, Cork, and 
Belfast annually, and sold as Irish 
whisky ; whether he is aware that this 
spirit costs only 1s, 6d. per gallon, whilst 
the Irish whisky costs from 4s. 6d. to 
7s. 6d. duty free ; and whether any means 
are now in force, or will be adopted by 
the authorities, to protect both the 
manufacturers and consumers in Ireland 
from deceptive foreign competition ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I am informed that about 12,000 gallons 
of German spirit were imported into 
Ireland last year, at about ls. 6d. per 
gallon. This is not a large amount, 
when compared with the 8,000,000 
gallons made, or the 4,400,000 gallons 
consumed in that country. So long as 
the German spirit remains in bond, the 
Customs Regulations do not allow it to 
be mixed with British spirits for home 
consumption. I have no official infor- 
mation as to the disposal of the spirit 
after it is cleared for home consumption, 
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but I understand that a considerable 
portion is used for methylation. [If it is 
offered for sale under a false trade de- 
scription, the general provisions of the 
Merchandise Marks Act would apply. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not a fact 
that while the Customs probibit, the 
Excise allow the practice ? 

Str W. HARCOURT : I cannot say. 

Mr. FIELD: Has a prosecution ever 
been initiated by the Government under 
tae Merchandise Marks Act ? 


Expenses. 


[No answer was retarned. ] 


INCOME TAX IN IRELAND. 

Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., S.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the Guardians of the poor 
in Ireland are assessable for Income Tax 
in respect of losses derivable from rent 
of cottages built under the Labourers 
(Ireland) Act ; and whether any steps 
will be taken to relieve the Guardians 
from taxation on their losses ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am not 
aware that Guardians of the poor in Ire- 
land receive, or are entitled to receive, 
any special treatment in this connection. 
If the bon. Member will give me parti- 
culars of any special case, I will have it 
inquired into. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon, 
Gentleman aware that in every case the 
amount paid by the Guardians to the 
Treasury far exceeds the receipts of the 
Guardians ? How does the right hon. 
Gentleman think the Guardians are to 
be assessed to Income Tax in respect of 
a loss ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am obliged 
to make inquiries in these matters, and I 
must ask for notice. 


REGISTRATION EXPENSES. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer what will be the additional 
expense of making a second Register in 
each year, and of holding the elections on 
one day ¢ 

Mr. J. MORLEY (who replied) said : 
It is very difficult to form an accurate 
opinion as to the additional cost of double 
registration, necessitating double printing 
of the Register. The additional cost of 
holding the elections on one day will 
probably be that of a few extra ballot 
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boxes. But the matter may be discussed 
in Committee. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): On whom will the cost of the 
double registration fall—on the candi- 
dates or on the public ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The incidence of 
cost will be the same in the second revi- 
sion as in the first. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: On the 
candidate ? 

*Smr J. LUBBOCK: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not given any answer 
whatever to my question. Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that the holding of the elections on one 
day will be only a question of a few more 
ballot-boxes, and that the question of a 
second registration is merely one of 
printing ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I said that the 
main element of the cost in registration 
now is that of double printing—the Over- 
seers’ List and afterwards the Register ; 
a change, however, may be made in that. 
That, however, is one of the reasons why 
it is impossible to form an accurate esti- 
mate of printing. As to the cost of 
polling on one day, I do not see what 
extra cost will be involved, except for 
the provision of a few extra ballot- 
boxes. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK : Does the expense 
of printing exceed the cost of revision ? 
Before we discuss the question we ought 
to know what will be the cost. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: If the right hon. 
Gentleman will refer to the provisions of 
the Bill he will be able to satisfy him- 
self. 

Mr. DARLING: Is it contemplated 
that Revising Barristers are to be em- 
ployed twice and to be remunerated only 
once ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK: I will put the 
questions down again a few days hence, 
when I hope my right hon. Friend will 
be able to give some answer. 


THE ESTATE DUTY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On behalf of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Dublin University, I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, in 
determining the rate of Estate Duty to be 
paid by tenant purchasers in Ireland 
under the Land Purchase Acts, the value 


Mr. J. Morley 
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of tenant right and the tenant’s interest in 
the holding, together with his stock and 
other property, will be added to the in- 
terest acquired by the purchase of the 
landlord’s interest under the said Acts ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I have 
already communicated to the hon. and 
learned Member the fact that I am await- 
ing the arrival of certain particulars from 
Ireland. 


THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he is aware that 
notice is given in The London Gazette 
of the 27th of April that the Queen’s 
Birthday will be celebrated in London 
alone on Saturday the 26th of May 
next, and at all other stations, Naval and 
Military, on Thursday the 24th of May 
next; and whether he can arrange so 
that Her Majesty’s Birthday may be kept 
by Londoners also on the 24th of May, 
as will be the case by Her Majesty’s 
subjects elsewhere all over the world ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : This arrange- 
ment belongs toa much higher authority 
than I can pretend to, and I am afraid 
I cannot give the hon. Member any in- 
formation. I am, however, having in- 
quiry made. 


UGANDA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, now that the 
Debate on the Scotch Standing Com- 
mittee is completed, whether he will 
carry out his promise of the 23rd of 
April and name an early day for the 
postponed discussion of the proposed 
Uganda settlement ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Govern- 
ment cannot make any arrangements for 
the Debate on Uganda until the Debate 
on the First Reading of the Registration 
Bill and the Debate on the Second Read- 
iug of the Budget Bill has been con- 
cluded. The Budget Bill will be taken 
on Monday. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
When will the Second Reading of the 
Budget Bill be taken ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: On Mon- 
day. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Then the right hon. Genitle- 
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man will not take the Debate till after 
Monday. 
Sir W. HARCOURT: No. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman promise it shall 
not be taken until after the Whitsuntide 
Recess ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Our anxiety 
is to put it down on the first fair chance. 
I really ‘cannot say what will be done 
until we have made progress with the 
other business before the House. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: What 
will be the business the first day after the 
Recess ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


VALUATION OF REAL ESTATE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer is it 
the practice at present, when it is required 
to ascertain the principal value of real 
estate for the purpose of existing duties, 
to ascertain it under (a) sub-section (5) 
of Section 6 of “The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1889,” by taking 24 years’ 
purchase of its net annual value ; and, if 
so, is there any reason why this method 
cannot be continued instead of the 
method of valuation ? 


*Srr W. HARCOURT: The reason 
why the method of valuation adopted in 
the Act of 1889 cannot be continued in 
regard to real estate is because it fixes 
an arbitrary maximum which may in 
some cases give a most unfair advantage 
to real, as compared with personal, 


property. 


THE DEATH DUTIES. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he has had prepared any Papers 
or Accounts showing the effect of the 
alterations in the Death Duties, so as to 
exhibit the result of those alterations in 
a few typical instances ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he has any objection to lay such 
Papers or Accounts upon the Table of 
the House ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: [ answered 
this question the other day at the instance 
of the hon. Member for Liverpool. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Has the 
right hon. Gentleman had no Papers pre- 


pared ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes; I have 
had many Papers prepared, but they are 
not of a nature to be presented to Parlia- 
ment. 


SUCCESSION DUTY AND ESTATE DUTY. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the charge of Estate Duty im- 
posed by the Finance Bill will be de- 
ducted from the principal value of un- 
settled real property passing by a death 
before the charge of Succession Duty is 
levied theron, or whether the Succession 
Duty will be chargeable on the whole 
principal value without any deduction 
being made therefrom for the Estate 
Duty ; and whether in the case of settled 
real estate, the Estate Duty will be 
chargeable upon the total principal value 
of the estate, and the further Estate Duty 
of 1 per cent. also on the total principal 
value of the estate without any deduc- 
tion therefrom of the Estate Duty, and 
finally the Succession Duty also on the 
total principal value without any deduc- 
tion therefrom of the Estate Duty and 
the further Estate Duty ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: This is a 
point receiving my serious consideration, 
and if the hon. Member will postpone his 
question for a few days I shall be able to 
give him a more complete answer. 


THE NEW CHARGES ON REAL 
ESTATE. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether at the death of 
an owner of real estate valued at 
£101,000, with a gross income of £3,000, 
a lineal successor of the age of 35 would 
pay Death Duties at the present time of 
about £1,720, whereas under the new 
scheme he would have to pay £6,060 ; 
whether in the case of the above estate 
being left to children in portions of 
£10,000, each child under the new 
scheme would have to pay 6 per cent., or 
£600 Death Duty; and whether, if an 
estate valued at £10,000 were left to one 
child, that child would under the new 
scheme only pay 3 ver cent., or £300 ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : In answer to 
the first part of the question, I have to 
say that a person leaving £101,000 in 
real estate will, according to the pro- 
posals of the Government, pay by in- 
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stalments exactly the same sum as if he 
left £101,000 in personalty. It is quite 
true that under the existing law the 
owner of realty pays a very much smaller 
amount. The object of the proposals of 
the Government is to redress that in- 
equality and injustice. The two latter 
questions are founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of the new Estate 
Duty. That new Estate Duty, like the 
Probate Duty, is charged upon the total 
value of the corpus of the estate, and has 
no regard whatever to the portion left to 
children or other persons amongst whom 
the estate may be subsequently divided. 
These are questions which belong to the 
Legacy and Succession Duty, which are 
wholly distinct from the Estate Duty. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: Butis it not a fact 
that, whereas at present a successor to a 
real estate with a gross income of £3,000 
now ouly pays £1,720, under the new 
duties he will have to pay £6,060 ? 
_*Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; if the 
income is net, not gross. The reason for 
the reform is that real estate now pays 
less than personalty. 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 


ford): In regard to that may Iask on 


what figures the right hon. Gentleman 
based the scalculation that real estate 
would, under the new duty, pay only 
double what it had hitherto paid ? 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: I gave the 
figures in my Financial Statement. The 
authorities of the Inland Revenue formed 
an estimate on the basis of the informa- 
tion in their possession, and on that 
estimate the Government has acted. 
Experience has shown that the estimates 
of the Department are wonderfully accu- 
rate, but I do not conceal from the House 
the fact that in this case the estimate is 
much more conjectural than usual. 

Mr. BRODRICK: May we take it 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in assert- 
ing that the landlords would pay only 
between £200,000 and £300,000 extra, 
was relying upon a conjectural estimate ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I have given 
the best estimate which can be made 
by most experienced persons. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman give us an estimate 
showing the figures on which he comes 
to the conclusion that the contemplated 
duty on real estate will be double that 
now paid? May I move for it as a 
Return ?- 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: It is im- 
possible to form an accurate estimate, but 
I repeat that the Inland Revenue Autho- 
rities have given me the best they can, 
conjectural though it is. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PERIOD OF QUALIFICATION AND 
ELECTIONS BILL.—(No. 161.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr, J. Morley.) 


*Sir E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
rise to ask the House to decline to accept 
the Second Reading of this Bill, and, in 
declining to do so, to give a specific and 
important reason for taking that course. 
I should propose to ask the House to 
say that it— 

“ Declines to proceed further with a Bill 
containing provisions effecting extensive 
changes in the representative system of the 
country, in the absence of proposals for the 
redress of the large inequalities existing in the 
distribution of electoral power.” 

Iam much indebted to the courtesy of 
my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley) for allowing me 
to take precedence with this Amendment, 
although he himself had put one down 
upon the Paper, and although his know- 
ledge of Parliamentary and electoral 
matters fully qualified him to take the 
lead in this discussion. I am anxious to 
ask the House to accept a proposition 
which involves not simply the rejection 
of this Bill, but a statement by the House 
of a principle which is of extreme im- 
portance, and by which I hope the House 
will be governed in any of its dealings 
with the question of electoral reform. I 
do not, of course, suggest that because 
there are many inequalities you are 
wrong in redressing some when you 
have not time to deal with them all. Of 
course, that would be an unpractical pro- 
posal. But what I do suggest is this 
—that where, in such a system as our 
representative system, you have large 
and glaring inequalities and anomalies, 
the existence of which vo one can deny, 
the mischief of which has been experi- 
enced in our practical Parliamentary life, 
and the remedy for which is perfectly 
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clear, and has already been pointed out by 
the responsible Government of the Crown, 
you ought not to leave these glaring 
inequalities unredressed, and pretend that 
you are amending the representative 
system by correcting inequalities the 
anomalies of which are disputed, which 
are not matters of discussion and dispute 
between us, which have not produced 
any mischief that anyone can point to, 
and which, as far as our experience and 
the prospects of this Bill show, are not 
likely to be remedied without a most 
serious interference with and disturbance 
of our electoral system in many of its 
most important parts. In discharging 
the duty which has been given to me, I, 
of course, have to deal in the first place 
with the proposition in the Amendment 
which refers to the extensive changes 
made in the Bill now before the House. 
I propose to ask the House to examine 
the Bill and to realise for itself what an 
enormous change in our political system 
would be effected by the acceptance of a 
measure which shields itself under the 
modest but singularly clumsy title that 
disfigures the Bill now before the House. 
The question is one of importance, be- 
cause if you deal, and deal in a manner 
which involves serious change, with minor 
difficulties, you give the sanction of your 
tolerance to Jarger anomalies, the mis- 
chief of which can be easily pointed out 
and must indeed be universally confessed. 
We have an interesting subject of con- 
templation in the provisions of this Bill 
and in the speech by which it was com- 
mended to the House. It is not long 
since we had from the same Ministry, but 
from another of its Members, a different 
Registration Bill. Last year the present 
Secretary for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
who certainly had immediate knowledge 
of the particular matters with which he 
was dealing, brought forward a Bill which 
I suppose represented the then opinions 
and desires of Her Majesty’s Government. 
This year a different Minister (Mr. J. 
Morley) brings in a different Bill. The 
first subject of wonderment is why that 
particular Minister should have been 
chosen to propose this Bill to the House. 
Of course, the Government were entitled 
to choose their own spokesman, nor could 
they choose a spokesman more welcome 
to the House, whatever proposals he had 
to make, more courteous in debate, 
and more pleasant in discussion than 
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the right hon. Gentleman; but hi® 
personal acceptability does not re- 
move the wonderment with which one 
sees that he has been chosen to take 
charge of the only two business proposals 
of the present Session. He is not, as far 
as I know, specially acquainted with 
electoral matters ; and it surely is a little 
hard upon him that he who, of all men 
in the House of Commons, must most 
keenly realise, sometimes with content- 
ment and sometimes, I think, with em- 
barrassment, the grave anomaly to which 
I shall presently have to call the atten- 
tion of the House, should be chosen to 
propose this Bill, especially when his 
colleagues know that his bosom will 
presently be racked with anxiety as to 
the competing claims of the evicted 
tenants of Ireland and the non-registered 
electors of Great Britain, who will be 
challenging each other for supremacy 
for their claim on his attention. 
Apparently, the right. hon. Gentle- 
man has the control of the whole of 
the legislative business that the Govern- 
ment expect to get through in the present 
Session. I think we may see presently, 


when we come to examine one or two of 
the provisions of the Bill, why it has not 


been proposed to us by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India. 
When we ask why some of the provisions 
of last year’s Bill do not reappear now, I 
think perhaps the Secretary for India 
may in moments of candour have to 
admit that there have been certain 
incidents in the history of the registra- 
tion proposals of the Government which 
show that those proposals have not been 
made exactly with the view of improving 
the electoral system of this country. 
Not only have we a different Minister, 
but we have a different Bill. It differs 
in some interesting respects. We were 
told last year that the Bill then pro- 
posed was a Registration Bill, and that 
because it was a Registration Bill cer- 
tain important questions were excluded 
from its provisions. When the Secre- 
tary for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) was 
speaking in the House last year he said— 


“It has been suggested that I should intro- 
duce a measure dealing with the plural or mul- 
tiple vote ; but that has really nothing to do with 
registration and will b: dealt with separately. 
I have also been asked to include in the Bill 
clauses for the improvement of the method of 
holding elections ; but this is not an Election 
Bill” — 
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he couid not have said that now— 


“and however great an improvement it might 
be to arrange that all elections should take place 
on the same day, the subject cannot find a place 
in the present measure, which is confined 
simply and solely to the reform of registra- 
tion.” 

He therefore excluded the subject of One 
Man One Vote, and the snbject of elec- 
tions on the same day, because that was 
purely a Registration Bill. This year 
the spokesman of the Government has 
excluded from their Bill other matters 
which were included in last year’s 
measure, and he has explained that he 
has done so because they cannot find 
place in a Registration Bill. Last year’s 
proposals contained an important pro- 
vision with regard to the registration of 
lodgers. It was strictly a registration 
proposal, and had nothing to do with the 
franchise, so that it quite appropriately 
found its place in that Bill. Why is it 
not in the Bill of this year? I think we 
know that the election agents of the 
Party opposite informed them that the 
result of the adoption of that provision 
might possibly be injurious to the 


political balance in a good many con- 


stituencies. The proposal which was 
strictly registration, and was included in 
the Registration Bill of last year, is 
struck out from the present Bill. But, 
curiously enough, its being struck out is 
defended on the same ground which was 
used to defend the exclusion of the One 
Man One Vote last year; and when the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland proposed this 
Bill, and came to touch on the lodger 
question, he said that must be excluded 
from the Bill because it went deep down 
into the question of the franchise. Why, 
the proposal of the Government last year 
did not touch the franchise at all, and the 
reason the right hon. Gentleman gave for 
not including it this year was not the 
real reason, because this proposal, framed 
as it was last year, did not go deep down 
into the franchise, or touch franchise at 
all. There is one other very serious 
omission in the Bill which I have noticed 
with interest. Last year there was a 
proposal with regard to successive 
occupation—and there are cases which I 
shall have occasion to show presently in 
regard to successive occupation that are 
clearly registration questions and do not 
touch the franchise at all. It was in last 
year’s Bill; will the Government put it 
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back again in Committee ; if so, why not 
put it in this Bill? The differences that 
I have pointed out between the two Bills 
are somewhat interesting, and they, I 
think, indicate to us that the alterations 
that have been made in the Bill cannot 
have been made for the purpose of dealing 
with registration, and with registra- 
tion in a fair way. Before I go on to 
examine the proposals of this Bill, I 
would like to point out to the House 
one matter which no Registration Bill 
ought to leave untouched, but which this 
Bill leaves absolutely untouched. The 
great difficulty perhaps with regard to 
registration which now exists is the 
difference between householders and 
lodgers. It is the law now, strange as it 
may seem, that if you have two houses 
standing side by side, exactly similar in 
construction, all let out in tenements, 
the persons occupying these tenements 
being precisely of the same occupation, 
and character, and capacity of franchise, 
if the landlord lives in one house the oc- 
eupiers cannot get the franchise, and if 
the landlord does not live in the next 
house the occupiers do get the franchise. 
There never was a more remarkable 
example of that than the case that 
was argued by the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
in the year 1886. It was a case in 
which he was defending the votes of 
no less than 97 persons who occupied, as 
inhabitants or householders, premises for 
which a Parliamentary vote could be given. 
Those 97 persons were all struck off 
the list, in spite of the efforts of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, because the land- 
lord lived in the house, and because “ The 
Sanitary Authority would look to him if 
there was any question of its cleanliness.” 
Certainly those 97 persons were struck off 
for no other reasou; and that has been 
perpetuated by an Act of Parliament. In 
1885, when, I think, the right hon. 
Baronet tbe Member for the Forest of Dean 
(Sir C. Dilke) had the conduct of the 
Bill that passed through this House, and 
had to frame the Schedule, there was & 
provision in the Schedule—which has 
been repealed since—that if a landlord 
lived in the house he ought not to return 
the names of the occupiers in that house 
under him, although if he were not living 
there they would be entitled to the 
franchise. Of all the anomalies, of all 
the mischiefs, that exist in our registra- 
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tion, the distinction between the house- 
holder and the lodger, which has become 
in many cases an artificial distinction, is 
the most glaring and absurd, and in this 
Bill there is not the smallest attempt to 
remedy it. I have pointed out one very 
important want in this Bill; but I 
should like to say the main attack that 
I make on this Bill is, that it is not 
an honest attempt to deal with the 
reform of registration, but is, strictly 
speaking, an Election Bill. Apart from 


that, the main comment I make on 


it is that, in defiance of all the principles | 


to which hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite have continually pledged them- 
selves for years past, it tends to make 
registration more expensive, it tends to 
throw an immense burden not only on 
the constituencies, but upon all the can- 
didates and Members for constituencies, 
and thereby closes up the avenues that 
are at present open, or, at all events, 


partially open, to the House of Commons, | 


to those who are not endowed with much 
wealth, or who do not care to make 
themselves the mere 
political organisation. 


of hon. Gentlemen belonging to the Party 
We have understood their 


opposite ? 
principle was that the election of Repre- 
sentatives of Parliament was a national 
concern ; that the expense of preparing a 
Register should be borne by the people | 
at large; that the process of getting | 


voters upon the Register 
there should be made so easy and 
economical as not to require either 
very great trouble on the part of the 
elector, or very great expenditure on the 
part of any political Party. Nay, they 
have gone so far as to say that they 
would desire, many of them, that an 
allowance of public money should be paid 
to Members who have seats in this House. 
And one object of that allowance of 
public money, as we have always under- 
stood, was that poor men, men who had 
not very large means to spend on poli- 
tical matters, might be able to find their 
way to this House. If this Bill is ac- 
cepted all that will be absolutely over 
and done with. If they carry this Bill 
they will have set up against such men as 
they profess to desire to see in this 
House, they will have set up against 
working-class candidates, an impassable 
barrier, and will have imposed on all the 
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ea of this House and all men 
who seek to obtain election in a consti- 
tuency a pecuniary burden, the extent of 
which I will presently try to ascertain 
and show to the House, but which will 
be so severe that more than ever it will 
be necessary to be a rich man, unless, 
indeed, a man is content to become the 
mere servant of a political organisation. 
If this were a real Registration Bill, if 
this were an honest attempt to reform the 
Registration Laws of this country, I say, 
for myself, and Iam sure for many on 
this side, the Government would find no 
| steadier supporters amongst the ranks of 
| their own supporters than they would find 
|in us in endeavouring to pass a really 
| good Bill. Two years ago, when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
| Halifax proposed his Bill for the reform 
| of registration, I was allowed to speak 
| from that side of the House, and on the 
| part of the Government, in answer 
to the Bill, and I said, -not for 
myself only, but for others for whom 
I was allowed to speak, that we thought 
that when Parliament had decided that a 
certain class of persons were to exercise 
the franchise, it was our duty to see that 
there should be no artificial obstacles to 
prevent the enjoyment of that right ; 
that it was our duty to make such 
}arrangements as should enable the 
| persons qualified according to our law 
to get easily on the Register, and to have 
their names kept there when they are on. I 
| need not quote my own words on this 
| matter, but I may be allowed to quote the 
words of my lamented Friend, Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, who last year, speak- 
ing from this side of the House, spoke for 
us on the question of the Registration 
Bill then introdueed— 

“ We think that those voters who are declared 
by Parliament to be qualified to vote should be 
put on the Register without any unreasonable 
delay, and that they should not be taken off the 
Register for the trifling causes for which many 
are now deprived of the franchise ; but, at th: 
same time, every precaution should be take. 
for the purpose of preventing personation.” 
Those are the principles on which we 
have been prepared to deal, and are pre- 
pared to deal, with any proposals for the 
amendment of the Registration Law. 
But what I want, and undertake, to show 
the House is that the proposals now made 
are not proposals in that direction at all, 
but proposals which contain in them 
elements of the highest mischief, against 
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which hov. Gentlemen opposite, as well 
as ourselves, have protested. I would 
like to refer to the last authoritative 

ronouncement of a Committee of this 

ouse with regard to the question of 
registration. I believe that before we 
deal effectively with the question of 
registration it will be necessary to have 
a Select Committee on the subject, and I 
think we have had no Committee since 
the year 1868. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): Yes, since that date. 

Sir E. CLARKE: I was not aware 
of that, and I daresay we shall hear 
something about it presently, of its 
constitution and its recommendations ; 
but in 1868 there was a Com- 
mittee of this House of singular 
authority and importance, of which the 
late Sir Stafford Northcote, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke), and the hon. Member 
for Carnarvon (Mr. Rathbone) were Mem- 
bers, and another Member, and the Chair- 
man of the Committee was the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. In the course of their interest- 
ing and important Report a passage was 
inserted which I ask the House to allow 
me to read, and, reluctant as I am to 
inflict long extracts upon the House, the 
House will readily admit that the author- 
ship of the passage and its contents 
justify my reading it. That Committee 
said— 

“The existing Law of Registration in boroughs 
is founded on the principle that such registra- 
tion is the business of the State, and ought to 
be placed as far as possible beyond the influence 
alike of the ignorance or apathy of the citizens 
and of the interested action of political agents. 
But by the operation of the registration system 
as it works at present a large yrncatea of 

rsons entitled to vote can only obtain the 
ranchise by a troublesome course of proceed- 
ings instituted either by themselves or by others 
in their behalf. 

This result operates with hardship upon 
weekly-wage voters whom it is the special object 
of recent legislation to enfranchise, and the 
redress of their grievances becomes the necessary 
corollary of the. Reform Act of 1867. To the 
artizan or labourer the trouble and loss of time 
sustained in making a claim comes as a severe 
pecuniary fine ; he may lose several days’ wages 
and risk the loss of permanent employment ; 
and, after all, he may be defeated by technical 
objections or accidental blunders for which he 
is not responsible and which arise from the in- 
experience or negligence of the ms making 


out the list. This state of things leaves a result 
objectionable in principle and mischievous in 


practice. 
Sir E. Clarke 
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When it is found that the working men 
cannot bear the burden of sustaining their own 
rights, party political organisations are formed 
for the purpose of discharging that duty which 
the law assumes to be fulfilled by the Public 
Authority. The correction of the errors of the 
Overseers’ Lists is undertaken by rival Regis- 
tration Associations. An expensive machinery 
is set to work to strike off assumed opponents 
and to bape upon the Register persons who are 
assumed to be adherents, frequently on the very 
ground that their vote is obtained at the expense 
of those who sustain the claim. The action of 
such associations is necessarily prejudicial to 
the independence of a constituency, and not 
only affords the means, but supplies a grave 
temptation, to illegitimate practices and corrupt 
inducements, whilst, at the same time, the im- 
perfect operation of the responsible Registration 
Authority justifies their existence and forms an 
excuse for their operations. It is notoriously 
difficult to discriminate between money legiti- 
mately expended in registration and money 
which, under the name of registration, is prac- 
tically employed to corrupt a constituency.” 
Now, Sir, in the year 1868 those words 
were written by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and they were unanimously accepted 
by an important Committee, and pre- 
sented to the House, and they are as 
true to-day as they were then. The 
difficulties exist of establishing and 
getting the votes on the Register : voters 
are compelled to come on through the 
agency of political organisations, which 
thus throws them into the hands of those 
organisations and affords opportunity for 
corrupt influences being exercised on 
both sides. But if that is truae—and the 
right hon. Gentleman agrees with me 
that it is true—what is the excuse for 
now putting forward a Bill which, so far 
from remedying the mischief which was 
confessed and admitted 26 years ago, will 
make that mischief a great deal worse and 
rivet upon caudidates, members, and con- 
stituencies, the authority of political 
organisations ? Last year, when I heard 
a Registration Bill proposed, I did hope 
the effect of that Bill would be to give 
somewhat more freedom to the individual 
in our constituencies, and I hoped it all 
the more because, when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
India moved that Bill, he made a speech 
in which he almost repeated, though he 
made them by his language his own, the 
words I have just read from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Report in 1868, and he de- 
clared one of the objects of the Bill was to 
release the constituencies of that necessity 
of submitting to political organisations, 
which in itself was a mischief, and might 
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lead to corrupt influences ; and the Bill, 
on that ground, was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by many of those who were 
in the House. Among those who spoke 
most strongly upon the matter was the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth (Mr. 
T. M. Healy), and I quote a few words 
of his— 

“The reason why I principally support this 
Bill and its application to Ireland is that it will 
make a great reduction in the burdens which 
rest upon the people. Not only will it make 
savings in the pocket of the ratepayers, but also 
in the pockets of candidates and in the funds of 
Party Associations. These savings might be 
calculated by tens of thousands of pounds.” 
And in a spirit with which I entirely 
sympathise, and in language which I 
most gladly re-echo, the hon. Member 
for Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) gave his 
welcome to the Bill that would have that 
effect. I shall be most anxious to hear 
what he will say with regard to this Bill, 
which proceeds in precisely the contrary 
direction, which increases largely the 
burden of the ratepayers, and adds 


enormously to the authority and 
power of political organisations. Now, 
Sir, the very first proposal con- 


tained in the Bill shows us what will 
happen. It is a proposal that, instead of 
one revision in the year, we shall have 
two revisions. There is much to be said 
for that proposal. I do not think, if you 
take either side of the House, you would 
find entire agreement between them as to 
the way the Registration Laws should be 
reformed. It is said at present there is a 
hardship because of the 12 months’ resi- 
dence which is required to qualify for a 
vote. The mischief is not in the 12 
months’ qualification. If the 12 months’ 
qualification were retained, and you had 
a system that enabled a man at the end 
of 12 months to come immediately on 
the Register, and then to exercise the 
franchise in the place in which up to that 
time he had lived, I believe there would 
be no complaint of the 12 months; that 
it would be accepted that 12 months is 
not more than might reasonably be re- 
quired as a guarantee of that substantial 
and continued interest in the affairs of 
the constituency which one would desire 
to have from those dealing with 
the election of Members. But the 
real grievance is not the 12 months, but 
the fact that it is long after the expiration 
of the 12 months before the man is able 
to exercise his vote. At the present 
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time we know it may be two and a-half 
years after a man begins to occupy 
qualifying premises before he is able to 
get on the Register for those premises, 
and the real sense of grievance that is 
felt amongst our people is the grievance 
of those men who have fulfilled the 12 
months’ residence, but are kept a year, 
15, or 18 months before exercising the 
franchise, and the giving a protracted 
period of discussion and examination 


after the end of the 12 months 
creates another and a very serious 
difficulty. You take vour Register 


from persons resident in particular 
districts up to the 24th of June in one 
year, but they do not then exercise the 
vote until after the first day in January, 
and the consequence is that during the 
interval that elapses between acquiring 
the right to vote and the opportunity 
to exercise it, a change has taken 
place in the constituency which, when 
you come to test its opinion. in the 
following year, makes it extremely 
difficult, and leaves you a constituency to 
deal with that does not then live within 
the district you are dealing with. Perhaps 
no better illustration could be given than 
the borough in whicha contest d election 
is now going on, the borough of Hackney. 
Although only four months have passed, 
I believe, since the Register came into 
force, out of something like 11,000 voters 
2,500 have gone outside the‘limit of the 
constituency. Of course, there is one way 
of dealing with that, which would be to 
establish asystem by which there should be 
as far as possible an automatic registra- 
tion of persons who had f@ffilled the 
qualifying period. Another remedy that 
has been suggested, and widely accepted, 
is that the length of the qualify- 
ing period should itself be reduced. I 
have always thought the reduction in the 
length of the qualifying period was of far 
less importance than hastening the pro- 
cess by which the qualified person should 
become legally capable of voting, and I 
believe that if we had a Select Committee 
by which this matter could be examined 
simply as a matter of business, with the 
common desire to secure the power of 
voting to those qualified under the laws 
respecting the franchise, I believe we 
should come to a satisfactory conclusion 
on that basis. The conclusion the 


Government have come to is a very 
They 


serious and dangerous conclusion. 
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propose to set up two registrations, two 
revisions, instead of one; that is to say, 
they propose to duplicate the work that 
is done by the Local Authorities ; and 
they propose, which is quite as important, 
to duplicate the work and the expense 
that is thrown on the candidates at elec- 
tions. This is a grave matter. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the London 
University (Sir J. Lubbock) asked a 
question just now of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland as 
to his calculation of the expense that 
would beinvolved by this Bill. The right 
hon. Baronet could hardly expect to get 
any positive auswer to his question, be- 
cause it is a difficult matter to calculate, 
and I do not see how the right hon. 
Gentleman could obtain information on 
it toenable him to answer with any great 
positiveness. But I have taken a good 
deal of trouble to caleulate the amount 
that will be involved. My calculation 
is that the cost of registration to the Local 
Authorities at the present time is a sum 
of £300,000 a year, and I believe I have 
taken pains to be as moderate as possible, 
and in any figure I give I think I shall 
be found to be under the mark. I believe 


it costs at the present time £300,000, and 
I believe the effect of this Bill, framed 
as it is, and especially as it disassociates 
the parochial list from the rate book, and 
throws on the persons responsible for the 
list the necessity of further work than 
they at present go through will be 


to double that expenditure. I need 
not trouble the House with details 
from the different places from which I 
have sought information; but 1 may 
mention, for instance, that in the borough 
of Liverpool, which has nine seats, the 
expense of registration to the Local 
Authority is about £4,000 a year, or 
something like £500 for each seat. In 
the three boroughs of Hackney the ex- 
pense from public sources is about 
£1,200 a year, including, of course, the 
returning officer’s expenses in connection 
therewith, and the best judgment 
I can form is that £300,000 is the 
present cost to the rates, and that will 
be doubled by the Bill which the Govern- 
ment propose. But I do not think that 
is the most serious part of the case. If 
it were necessary, for the purpose of 
giving us a true electoral roll which 
would be in all respects fair and satis- 
factory, and to which all politicians or 
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persons could look with confidence, [I 
do not think the cost would be too great, 
and the constituencies would not object ; 
but the mischief is that while spending 
this £600,000 a year in public expendi- 
ture to make your electoral roll, the 
electoral roll, after all, will represent, not 
the result of the responsible work of 
public officials, but the result of the 
action of political organisations. Now, I 
have endeavoured to make some calcula- 
tion as to the amount now spent by 
candidates and Members in different 
areas in carrying forward their private 
share of the registration work. When I 
was speaking in 1892, I said I believed 
£350,000 a year was spent by the 
political organisations in the constitu- 
encies. I have reason to believe that [ 
greatly understated it, and that it would 
come to at least £500,000, spent by 
Members and candidates, or political 
adherents who subscribe in boroughs 
and counties to relieve Members and 
candidates from this expenditure. That 
amount will be almost doubled under the 
Bill, but if it were increased by only one- 
half, the result would be that you would 
have an electoral roll which is made up 
by an expenditure of £600,000 from the 
localities, and an expenditure by Mem- 
bers and candidates of £750,000, and 
which would then only represent the 
activity of the political organisations 
and not the true result of the 
work of au official and _ impartial 
authority. I submit that to the careful 
consideration of the House, and I ven- 
ture to say at this point that I have 
justified what I said when I contended 
this Bill went directly counter to the 
principles which have been promulgated 
by hon. Members. How can they ex- 
pect working men Members, if they make 
their registration system such that the 
man who stands for a constituency must 
spend £400 or £500 a year out of his 
own pocket or the pockets of his friends, 
to carry on the registration work ? How 
can you expect to give an opening to 
persons independent of Party influence if 
you make it necessary to keep going the 
machinery of canvassing a constituency 
and testing the correctness of the 
Register from one end of. the year to 
another instead of for a few weeks only, 
as at present? That would be un- 
doubtedly necessary if you are to have 
two revisions, two sets of notices, two 
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sets of objections, and two sets of 
appeals. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
qualifying period and the double regis- 
tration, I venture to put this as a very 
serious matter for the Government to 
consider, and I venture to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and I hope he will let me 
put it to him at this moment as one who 
does desire to improve the Registration 
Laws and to get a good Register cheaply, 
—whether this Bill will not go far to 
increase, to stereotype, and render 

rmanent those mischiefs which 
in 1886 he so admirably denounced. 
I do not wish to dwell on details at 
this stage, and the House will forgive 
me if I have trespassed too far in that 
regard. I pass to the next point. It is 
proposed to abolish the rating qualifica- 
tion; and here again the Government 
are creating a great difficulty, and the 
mischief is in the same direction as that 
which I have already pointed out. It is 
said that the rating qualification is only 
evidence, and that since thare is no 
longer the requirement of personal pay- 
ment of the rates, there is no object in 
keeping the system in existence. That 


does not apply, of course, to Scotland. 


Out of 600,000 voters on the Scotch 
Register, no less than 63,000 lose their 
qualification because they have not paid 
their rates. It is a most important and 
serious proposition to take away the 
pressure which is now advantageously 
exercised in the public interest for the 
payment of rates. I believe the Govern- 
ment will find if they inquire that there 
is always a large payment of rates at 
the end of the qualifying period, and just 
before the vote is to be claimed. A man 
does not like to expose himself to the 
reproach from his fellows that he is not 
one who has borne his share of the public 
burden, or that he is one who has lost his 
electoral privileges for non-payment of 
rates. It is important that the rates 
should be regularly paid, and the arrange- 
ment we now have as to registration 
helps to secure the regular and proper 
payment of rates, though that is collateral 
to the main purpose of the registration 
system. A matter I ventured to put 
before the House in 1892 and which I 
still ask it to consider is this. It is in 
my belief of the greatest importance 
that the roll of electors should not be 
prepared simply for political purposes, 
VOL, XXIV. [rourrs sErtizs.] 
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but should have its basis and foundation 
in the fact that it has been prepared by 
some Public Authority for purposes other 
than those distinctly political. Now the 
overseer puts the names on the rate 
book. It is his duty to put on the 
names of those who are rated. It 
is his duty to send out to the occu- 
pier of the house a notice calling 
on him to give the name of the occupier 
in that house in order that it may be put 
—where? Not merely on the electoral 
roll, but in a separate column of the rate 
book. I do not wish to overstate this 
point. I know that the compound house- 
holder has interfered with such an ar- 
rangement ; but there is no reason for 
ceasing to regard the rate book as the 
basis of the registration. The next pro- 
posal is that all the polling should take 
place on the same day—a proposal which 
was excluded from the Bill of last year. 
With regard to that, I should like to say 
it seems to me to be an unreasonable 
proposal, and I cannot see on what 
grounds it has been made. It is clearly 
an unreasonable proposal in this way : 
the effect of it would be either to lengthen 
unduly the period of the contest in the 
boroughs, or to shorten unduly the period 
of the cortest in the counties. No one 
can pretend that a borough election re- 
quires so long a period as an election in a 
large and scattered constituency, where 
a candidate must necessarily have a much 
longer time, in order to make himself 
even known by name or by face to the 
electors. As to Saturday being fixed as 
the polling day, if the Government will 
make inquiries they will find that in 
many parts of the country Saturday 
would be an extremely inconvenient day, 
though it would not make the smallest 
difference as far as Parties are con- 
cerned. To have all polls on Saturday, 
and especially all county polls, when the 
counting of the votes cannot take place 
the same night, so that the excitement 
and disturbance of a contested election 
will be continued through Sunday, is a 
proposal which the House ought not 
lightly to accept without much stronger 
reasons for it than the Government have 
given. But I now come to the main 
objection I have to the Bill, which is in 
regard to the proposal to abolish the 
plural vote. It is said that the plural vote 
is an anomaly. I deny that absolutely. 
The anomaly would be for every man to 
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have the same vote. It would be an 
anomaly to give the same authority and 
influence in the election to the man who 
has by education and habit the capacity 
for dealing with public affairs, and has 
position and responsibility, as to the man 
who, by the accident of birth, has been 
untrained in public affairs and uneducated 
in the history of public life. To give 
two such persons the same weight in 
public affairs is an anomaly ; and that 
anomaly is only partially redressed by the 
existing system of plural voting. Perhaps, 
in the opinion of some, I am giving expres- 
sion to an unpopular doctrine, because the 
doctrine of the absolute and necessary 
equality of all members of the com- 
munity has become popular in many 
quarters now. [Cheers.| Iam glad to 
hear those cheers, because they will 
justify the quotation which I am about 
to make. It is not so very long ago since 
the Liberal Party recognised Mr. John 
Stuart Mill as a great authority on public 
affairs. I remember the chorus of 
welcome which greeted Mr. Mill when 
he rose to address the House for the first 
time in 1866, as one who represented the 
mind of the Liberal Party in its most 
energetic and cultivated form. The 
words to which I desire to call attention 
are these— 

“The American Institutions have imprinted 
strongly on the American mind, that any one 
man (with a white skin) is as good as any other ; 
and it is felt that this false creed is nearly con- 
nected with some of the more unfavourable 
points in American character. Itis not a small 
mischief that the Constitution of any country 
should sanction this creed ; for the belief in it, 
whether express or tacit, is almost as detrimental 
to moral and intellectual excellence as any 
effect which most forms of Government can 
produce.” 

Let me read another passage— 

“A person may have a double vote by other 

means than that of tendering two votes at the 
same hustings; he may have a vote in each of 
two different constituencies ; and though this 
exceptional privilege at present belongs rather 
to superiority of means than of intelligence, I 
would not abolish it where it exists, since until 
a truer test of education is adopted, it would 
be unwise to dispense with even so imperfect 
a one as is afforded by pecuniary circum- 
stances.” 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Then the sugges- 
tion was made that the future might 
have in it a larger extension of educa- 
tion, and that the need for this might 
presently disappear, and he added this, 
which I commend to the hon. Member 
who cheers— 
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‘“* But if the best hopes which can be formed 
on this subject were certainties, I should stil} 
contend for the principle of plural voting.” 


I said it was not long ago since Mr, 
John Stuart Mill, who never recanted 
these opinions, wrote the words which I 
have read. Now, I want to ask, why is 
it that the Government are taking an 
entirely different view, and why is it that, 
exactly at the time when democratic 
finance is tending to pile all the burdens 
of the country upon those who are in 
the position which gives them the power 
of plural voting, that power of plural 
voting should be taken away? We 
know that it is because the education and 
intelligence of the country is against the 
preseut Government. They know that, 
broadly, what were called, with some 
attempt at opprobrium, the classes— 
they know that the classes were against 
and are against the main elements in 
their policy at the present time, and it is 
because this body of voters is believed 
to be against them that they desire now 
to disfranchise them. Well, Sir, it is a 
strange thing that this should be done. 
It is not so very long that this :body of 
plural voting has been adverse to the 
Party opposite. I believe that down 
even as late as 1885 there was a real 
and substantial division of opinion in 
the voters of whom we are now speaking, 
and the Liberal Party has had, in times 
gone by—and I do not see why it 
should not have again—the support of 
a very large share of the _ intelli- 
gence and the wealth of this country. 
[ Ministerial laughter.} I am more 
hopeful for the Government than 
they are for themselves. This body 
of educated opinion has turned almost 
unanimously against them, and they want 
to disfranchise them. I encourage them 
to be more hopeful. Let them look 
forward to better times, when the policy 
which they adopt and propose to the 
House can commend itself to those who 
are interested as deeply as this class 
are in the affairs of the country. It will be 
a mistake to disfranchise a class. Surely 
it would be better, gradually, at all 
events, to try and convert them. But if 
it is necessary for their present political 
purpose to-crowd the Register—as indeed 
some of the provisions of this Bill would 
crowd them—with numbers of the less 
independent and less intelligent voters, 
and if it be necessary for their purpose 
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that they should erase from the Register 
this body of intelligent opinion, I 
suggest to the Government, that while 
they are trying to get rid of what I 
believe to be the just and fair influence 
of wealth and education, which is indi- 
cated to a large extent by the wealth 
of the country, they should take care not 
to give to wealth, and the illegitimate 
operations of wealth, a very enormous 
power in the electoral system of the 
country ; and the proposal which they 
make with regard to plural voting 
appears to me to be as mischievous as a 
proposal could possibly be. Just let 
me ask what the result of it would be. 
I have pointed out the great increase 
in expense that would follow from dupli- 
eating registration and revision, and 
from increasing the burden upon candi- 
dates; but let me ask the House to 
consider what will be the real and 
practical effect of the scheme for the 
abolition of plural voting which the 
Government haveintroduced. They do not 


propose to take away the votes or the 
right to be registered in respect of 
different qualifications, but they do pro- 
pose, while they allow a man to be regis- 


tered in two or three or half a dozen 
places, to say to him, “ You shall vote 
for only one of these constituencies at one 
election.” What will be the result? It 
will throw an enormous power, not at 
present enjoyed to any extent at all, into 
the hands of the permanent political 
organisations of the country. Take the 
position of a man who has two or three 
votes. ‘Take my own position. I have 
three votes. The right hon. Gentleman 
is dealing in this matter with a mass of 
votes far larger than that to which he has 
at any time referred. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, in one or two of his 
answers. to questions upon this matter, 
has spoken as if the ownership vote was 
the only vote with which he had to deal, 
and as if the 500,000 ownership voters 
who stand upon the Register in this 
country in respect to ownership qualifi- 
cation were the only persons who would 
be affected. It is impossible to say how 
many will be affected ; but it is certain 
that that figure of 500,000 by no means 
represents, or nearly represents, the 
number that will be affected. It is not 
the ownership vote, it is the occupation 
vote that is affected. Every Borough 
Member knows, with regard to his own 
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constituents, that there are hundreds of 
voters who have an occupation vote in 
the borough by reason of the business they 
carry on there, and have an occupa- 
tion vote in the county by reason of their 
residence in that county. I can see 
no conceivable reason for disfranchising 
these men—for not allowing them to have 
their votes. The man who is carrying 
on business in a town is interested in the 
affairs of the town, is qualified to judge 
with regard to them, and is surely en- 
titled to have some voice in the selection 
of the Member who in this House repre- 
sents the town. Nor can it be said he is 
less closely interested in the affairs of the 
place in which he lives and from which 
another Member is to be sent; and you 
propose to disfranchise him by restricting 
him, and restricting him only to the one 
vote wherever he may choose to place it. 
I have heard it said this is not a dis- 
franchising proposal, and that there is no 
disfranchisement in this Bill. In the 
year 1859 a Reform Bill was proposed 
by a Conservative Government, and that 
Conservative Government was practically 
turned out of Office through a proposal 
in that Bill, upon an Amendment which 
was moved from the other side. This 
proposal was that a freehold voter should 
vote not in the county, but in the borough 
in which the freehold was situated. It 
was pointed out by Lord John Russell 
and by Mr. Bright that the effect of that 
would be that where he had a vote for a 
county, and also had an occupation vote 
in a borough, he would lose one of those 
votes, and the House of Commons rang 
with the denunciation of disfranchise- 
ment which came from Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Bright, because 
he was not allowed still to re- 
tain his two votes. And here 
it is denied there is disfranchisement 
when you absolutely cut off the man in 
the position I have suggested, from 
giving a vote except in but one of the 
places for which he might be qualified to 
vote. Consider what the result will be. 
You will establish a class of voters—a sort 
of floating; class of voters—who do not 
until the actual day of election make up 
their minds where their political influence 
is to be exercised. What would be the 
inevitable result ? Suppose I had two or 
three votes—and there is nothing of the 
kind existing at the present time—what 
would happen? Take my two votes, I 
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have my vote for London in respect of 
the house in which I live, and I liave a 
vote for the Uxbridge Division of Mid- 
dlesex, for the house where I live in the 
country. At the present time I have the 
right to vote for the Holborn Division of 
London, and also for the Uxbridge Divi- 
sion of Middlesex. But suppose this 
law were passed, and I was told I must 
only vote for one and not for both places, 
as a Party man I should desire to take 
the advice and instruction cf someone 
who knew what the electoral needs of 
these constituencies were. If Holborn 
was the place in danger—which by-the- 
bye it is not likely to be—or if the Ux- 
bridge Division was in danger—which 
it is not likely to be—if one of 
those places was in danger, but in 
the other we had an overwhelming 
majority, of course I should get a line 
from the Central Officeasking me to record 
my vote for the place where it would be 
of most value; and it would be given 
there. The result of this proposal, there- 
fore, would be that you would throw into 
the hands of the chiefs of the political 
organisations of the two Parties the power 
of directing the political forces upon these 
different constituencies on the day of 
polling, and not till then, in a way which 
would defeat the calculations of many of 
those who were engaged in political con- 
tests, and would cause what the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy talks about, in his most interest- 
ing book on America—namely, it would 
make the “ boss ” of the political machine 
the person who really would have the 
electoral authority in his hands. Of all 
the proposals to come from a Liberal 
Government is not this the strangest ? 
In the name of the purity of registration 
and the purity of election, they are 
putting before the House of Commons a 
Bill which would have the effect of largely 
increasing the public burdens, largely in- 
creasing the burdens upon numbers of can- 
didates, and thereby excluding from any 
hope of political life men who have no 
means, men who are not willing to become 
the mere tools of a Party organisation on 
one side or the other, and setting up such 
a system with respect to actual voting at 
the election as would make us far more 
than ever we have been, ‘and far more I 
hope than we ever shall be, the tools and 
the instruments of political organisations. 
Now, Sir, I fear I have not left myself 
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long to deal with the other proposition to 
which I have to address myself. I hope 
the House will feel that that which I have 
pointed out to them as being so defective 
and directly mischievous in this Bill 
strengthens very much the proposition I 
ask them to accept. You might have 
accepted some honest and straightfor- 
ward registration reform Bill, and you 
might have not refused to accept practical 
and immediate reforms, simply because 
other things were left untouched ; but 
when you are dealing with proposals like 
these, what conceivable excuse is there 
for doing what the Government propose 
—namely, in order to redress what I deny 
to be an anomaly, but what they allege 
to be an electoral inequality, to set up a 
system having results so mischievous and 
far-reaching as these, and to leave abso- 
lutely untouched the great and cardinal 
inequality which affects not the decision 
of a constituency, but the decision of this 
House itself ? What is the object of the 
Government ? They desire, I presume, 
or it is suggested they desire, to get such 
a system as may make this House the 
true, accurate representative of the 
opinions of the people of the Three 
Kingdoms. If that is their object—I do 
not think they are sure about their ob- 
ject, for they do not cheer that, but it 
ought to be their object. I withdraw 
any expression of belief that it is, 
but if that were their object, what 
would they begin with? Why, Sir, 
there is one obvious and _ clear 
anomaly —great, staring us in the 
face, and confessed by all, affecting not 
only the distribution of Parties in this 
House, but actually affecting the tenure 
of that (the Treasury) Bench at the pre- 
sent moment, and that is the anomaly 
which gives us in this House, as repre- 
senting Ireland, 23 more Members than 
Ireland ought of right to have. This is 
not a question which needs argument. 
The figures have been examined long 
ago, and their result cannot be disputed. 
And more than that, I said at the 
beginning of my speech that the anomaly 
I was going to point out was a great 
anomaly which was to be left unredressed 
and which was to have the tolerance of 
Parliament by being allowed to continue, 
and was one which not only could not 
be denied, but had been admitted by the 
Government, and for which they them- 
selves had proposed a remedy. Why, 
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Sir, they have gone through the labour 
which is required for redressing the 
grievance. Last year, in their Home 
Rule Bill, they proposed to reduce the 
number of Members in this House 
coming from Ireland to 80, and they 
actually undertook and performed the 
labour of providing a new Reform Bill 
for Ireland, specifying the constituencies 
by which these 80 Irish Members were 
to be elected. So that we have the 
grievance obvious, glaring, admitted ; we 
have the remedy suggested—provided 
indeed—by the Government themselves, 
but why will not they apply it? Why do 
they pretend that they are redressing 
and amending the Registration Law by 
bringing in a Bill which will have 
manifold additional dangers, which leaves 
the obvious difficulties and mischiefs of 
Registration Law absolutely untouched 
and unredressed, and which has the far- 
reaching results that I have (indicated ? 
I think we see what the reason is. They 
are prepared to disregard their declarations, 
and to discard even the Bills they have 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the two parts of the 
very able speech of the hon. and learned 
Member were of a very different character. 
The first part was a most clear, most 


, interesting, and destructive criticism of 


many of the details of this Bill, which 
would be open to their consideration in 
Committee ; but the second part, which 
was intended to defend the Resolution 
the hon. and learned Member had 
placed upon the Paper, was less full, and, 
if he might say so, was less convincing 
even to the hon. Gentleman’s friends than 
was the first part. Inthe former portion 
of his speech the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber spoke of last year’s Bill in terms 
of appreciative regard which might 
have improved the fortunes of that Bill 
had they been made upon the Motion for 
its introduction. The Motion made upon 
last year’s Bill was the subject of a very 
able and elaborate speech by the Leader 
of the Opposition, and that speech sealed 
the fate of the Bill, because it absolutely 
condemned the principal proposal which 
that Bill made and upon which all the 
other proposals rested.. The hon. and 


submitted to Parliament. They are pre- | learned Member had specially put before 
pared to make alterations in our Registra- | the House the case of the lodgers, and 
tion Law which go directly against all | had asked the House to reinstate in the 
the declarations of principle they have | present measure the proposals that were 
made, and all the expressions of desire | made last year for the special and 
they have given to us as to what | exceptional treatment of lodgers as com- 
election laws should be ; and they do this, | pared with their present treatment. The 
we know, because they dare not touch | objections raised last year would, no 
the great mischief and evil which all con- | doubt, be again considered this year, oue 
fess, because really they are dependent | of those objections being that the lodger 
upon and they must tolerate that great | franchise had become very Jargely a 
anomaly, because it is by the aid and | fraudulent franchise, and that it was un- 
under the shelter of that anomaly they desirable to give further facilities for the 
still continue to hold the place of which | registration of lodgers outside the exist- 
I think the constituencies would be|ing Jaw. The lodger was a highly 
delighted to relieve them. I have the ‘technical voter. His right to the fran- 


honour to move the Amendment which chise depended, not only on the payment 
stands in my name. fof a sum of money which differentiated 


|him from the occupier, but also on the 
| position of separateness of occupation 
of particular rooms, which was not 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” fo the end of the 


Question, in order to add the words— 


“This House declines to proceed further with 
a Bill containing provisions effecting extensive 
changes in the representative system of the 
country, in the absence of proposals for the 
redress of the large inequalities existing in the 
distribution of electoral power.” — (Sir LZ. 
Clarke.) 


Question proposed, “That the words of fraud. 


required in the case of other voters. 
That separateness of occupation made 
the lodger franchise one which had 
been differentiated as against the 
political Party to which they (the 
Liberals) belonged, and which was also 
exposed to very great dangers and risks 
He had received from the 


proposed to be left out stand part of the | Overseers of one of the largest civil 


Question.” 


| Parishes in this country the whole of 
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the lodger claims on both sides made at 
the last registration of voters. He did 
not know which were the Liberal 
and which the Conservative claims, but 
he should be glad to show the whole of 
them to any hon. Members interested in 
the subject, and he thought they would 
agree with him—and he had the Register 
showing these people had succeeded—- 
that these claims were fraudulent from 
one end to the other. With much that 
had fallen from the hon. and learned 
Member in certain parts of his speech 
he was prepared entirely to agree. He 
would, however, point out that the very 
matter which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber put forward as the instance of the 
greatest hardship which he could give to 
the House—namely, the case he quoted 
in which the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth had appeared — that that 
grievance had been dealt with and 
fully met by Bills which, in four 
successive years, were brought forward 
by the Liberal and opposed by the Con- 
servative Party in this House, and, 
finally, when they passed this House 
and went to the House of Lords, were 
rejected in the latter House on the 
Motion of Lord Cairns himself. That 
instance the hon. and learned Member 
gave—the lodger instance—was dealt 
with by a Committee over which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer presided ; 
it was dealt with in the Bills which for 
four years in succession endeavoured to 
earry out the Report of that Committee, 
and which were sent to the House of 
Lords and rejected by the Conservative 
Party in that House. The hon. and 
learned Member alluded to the Committee 
whose Report he had quoted as being the 
last Committee which investigated the 
matter ; and although the matter was not 
one of importance, he ventured to say 
there had been a subsequent Committee, 
and it was only courteous that he should 
now say what he meant by his interrup- 
tion. There was a large Committee of 
23 Members in 1878 to which three 
Registration Bills, introduced by private 
Members, were committed. That Com- 
mittee, composed of those most skilled 
in the question, combined these three 
Bills into one joint Bill of between 
70 and 80 clauses; it passed 
through both Houses of Parliament, 
and became the Registration Act 
of 1878. The hon. and learned Member 
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had spoken of the whole question of 
registration from almost a Radical point 
of view, which contrasted very strangely 
with what he ventured to call the rank 
Toryism of the latter portion of the 
speech. But while the hon. Member 
might be a Tory on the franchise, he 
certainly, as regarded registration, might 
claim that he was Radical. The con- 
clusion of the hon. and learned Member 
was a very weakone. Although the hon. 
Member gave some favour to the Bill of 
last year, yet he was unable to allude 
very definitely to that Bill as a Bill he 
would favour because its main feature 
was the creation of a public registration 
officer to be appointed by the county, 
and that proposal was absolutely con- 
demned by the Leader of the Opposition 
in a most powerful speech in which he 
destroyed that main proposal of the Bill 
| of last year. What was the proposal the 
/ hon. and learned Member made ? It was 
| the final resort of all embarrassed and 
| baffled politicians—a Select Committee. 
|He wanted them to see that they were 
| so hampered by existing legislation that it 





| was desirable not so much to pass a Bill 


as to appoint a Committee to consider on 
what principles a Bill should proceed. 
| The main point of the hon. and learned 
| Gentleman's speech was that this Bill 
| contained provisions effecting changes in 
| the representative system of the country 
|so important that they ought to be 
| accompanied by other changes still more 
|importaut. The changes were twofold 
| changes, and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
| man had alluded to both in detail. He 
had referred to the changes which affected 
| the period of qualification of electors, and 
changes which affected the principle of 
One Man One Vote, which were in- 
tended to prevent people voting in respect 
of more than one qualification at the 
General Election. As to the period, he 
(Sir C. Dilke) was glad to hear the 
hon. and learned Member admit that 
the period of qualification was very long. 
He had feared they would hear from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman what they 
had heard from Members sitting near 
him—unamely, an indication that in his 
view six months instead of three months 
would be the right period. However, 
nothing of the kind fell from him, and he 
(Sir C. Dilke) was glad of it. But it 
was not the period of qualification that 
was most important, but the period which 
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the Register, and the further period | the date on which they began to com- 


which elapsed before he actually exercised 
the vote. In his (Sir C. Dilke’s) own 
opinion, the period in the Bill was vastly 
too long, greatly as it reduced the present 
period. Under the Bill it would be uine 
months and one-third at the shortest 
before a man could get on the Register. 
A man who claimed a vote on the 25th 
of March would not get on the Register 
of electors, let alone find himself able to 
vote, till the Ist of July next year—a 
period of 15 1-3 months. That was 
vastly too long, and he was glad the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in his somewhat 
destructive criticism of some portions of 
the Bill, had not ventured to assert that 
the period proposed in the Bill was too 
short. They had actually lengthened 
the period of qualification as regarded 
the whole of the Local Government 
electors of the country except the Muni- 
cipal Corporation electors and the county 
electors in the course gf the present year. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
expressed his preference—if it could be 


accomplished, though, of course, he saw | 
the difficulty of dealing with the matter | 


—for the period running to the time 
of voting rather than to the time of 


the completion of the Register. This 
year they had abolished the system which 
previously existed for every Local Board 
election, Board of Guardians election, and 
for every Metropolitan Vestry election 
and at every Vestry poll. They 
had done away with the system the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
recommend, and had substituted a longer 
period of qualification simply because of 
the impossibility in which the House 
found itself of making the Register with- 
out some means of testing and super- 
vising it before responsible officers and 
Registrars. It would be 21 1-3 months 
before some unfortunate people could 
vote who were now able to vote at the 
end of 12 months. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that these difficulties were inevit- 
able. All they could say was, make the 
period of qualification and of making up 
the Register as short as possible. To his 
mind, there was no reason for a period of 
qualification for the Imperial vote. What 
they wanted to know was that the man 
was there for the purposes of the Regis- 
ter. The months which were taken to 
prepare the Register were sufficient for 











pile their Register ought to be needed for 
the purposes of the Imperial vote. He 
now came to the main point of the hon, 
and learned Member’s criticism. The 
hon. and learned Member objected, above 
all, to the provisions of the Bill, both as 
regarded the elections on one day, and 
also as regarded repeated voting by per- 
sons possessing more than one qualification 
—to the principle which was sometimes 
called “ One Man One Vote.” His own 
criticism of the plan of the Bill would be 
somewhat in the opposite direction from 
that of the hon. and learned Member ; 
and so far from objecting to people not 
having two qualifications at a General 
Election, he did not see why « man 
should be allowed to vote twice at bye- 
elections. It was very hard if a gentle- 
man on the Treasury Bench had a 
majority at the General Election, and 
then had, when seeking re-election after 
appointment to office, to submit himself 
to a different. set of constituents, out- 
voters from all parts of the country be- 
ing brought to turn him out. He con- 
fessed that if that principle were good in 
the one case it was good in the other, 
but that was a point with which they 
might easily deal in Committee. It was 
idle to deny that the Bill as it stood 
would involve in a great number of con- 
stituencies expense both in the double 
registration and in the inquiries which 
would be necessary to prevent double 
voting by persons registered in separate 
constituencies. On the other hand, there 
was the set-off that that expense, unlike 
the expense thrown upon constituencies, 
was not absolutely a necessary expense, 
because those who had enthusiasm at 
their back, and represented working-class 
constituencies which were swept by 
waves of strong public feeling, were able 
to do this work without expense. 
[*No,no!”] His right hon. Friend 
behind him (Sir H. James) doubted that, 
He would ask that right hon. Mem- 
ber to consider the case of Battersea, 
where the whole of the work at the last 
Election was done by the voluntary 
labour of the working people. The 
right hon. Gentleman would remember 
the powerful speech he made when he 
introduced his last Bill on the subject 
of election expenses—he would re- 
member, perhaps, declaring that the 
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tendency was to replace paid labour by 
voluntary labour. There was another 
plan for accomplishing the end of “ One 
Man Oue Vote”—namely, an extension of 
the plan of the hou. Member for East 
Norfolk, alluded to on the introduction of 
the Bill by the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land—the plan of making ownership 
voters claim every year, accompanying 
the claim witha declaration that they were 
not at present registered elsewhere, nor 
claiming to be registered elsewhere, which 
might be adopted as an alternative to 
plan of the Government. Other plans to 
accomplish the end in view might be dis- 
cussed in Committee, but the main point 
was the principle, and he was surprised 
to hear the hon. and learned Member, 
who was not generally considered a re- 
trograde, but rather an advanced Mem- 
ber of the Conservative Party, express 
uncompromising adherence to the prin- 
ciple of one man several votes. The 
hon. and learned Member had not main- 
tained the principle which he ought to 
have maintained as the foundation of his 
Amendment. He suggested, though he 
did not prove, that the changes in the 
direction of “One Man One Vote” 


ought to be accompanied or immediately 
followed by a proposal for the redistri- 


bution of seats. The hon. and learned 
Member asserted it, but he did not prove 
that there was anything in the proposi- 
tion bearing directly on that. He did 
not prove that they must previously or 
simultaneously redistribute seats in Par- 
liament, or that “‘One Man One Vote,” 
even if adopted in the fullest degree, 
would worsen the anomalies of which he 
spoke or render them graver than they 
were at present. Imitation was sup- 
posed to be the sincerest flattery. Well, 
in his Amendment the hon. and learned 
Member had adopted the terms of a pro- 
posal originally submitted by Radical 
Members of the House annually frem 
1874 to 1880. Year after year the Con- 
servative Party voted against the ex- 
tension of the franchise, and also against 
a redistribution of seats; but now the 
hon. and learned Member said there was 
such a mischief in the glaring inequali- 
ties which pervaded our electoral system 
that they needed immediate attention. 
These glaring inequalities would not be 
increased, but rather diminished, by the 
principle of “One Man One Vote”; but 
they would not be greater under this Bill 
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than they were as the result of the 
settlement arrived at in 1884 and 1885. 
It might have been wiser to go 
further than was done in those years. 
As a party to that settlement he (Sir C. 
Dilke) had expressed his view in favour 
of going much further. He believed the 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Bristol, as well as himself, 
expressed the opinion that they might 
have gone further. 

*Lorp R. CHURCHILL was under- 
stood to say that the average constituen- 
cies in England were under 10,000. 
Only in one point had he desired to go 
further. He thought the two-Member 
boroughs were the great blot upon the 
redistribution scheme. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he understood 
that the noble Lord was willing to go 
further; but the point was not one 
of importance. Both Parties, in their 
wisdom, agreed to a particular scheme, 
and the anomalies which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of as so 
glaringly mischievous were virtually the 
same as those which existed then. The 
hon. and learned Member had defended 
asa principle the anomaly of one man 
several votes. Surely when the House 
of Lords, as they often did, appealed to 
the opinion of the country on a particular 
measure, they did not wish to get the 
opinion of one person several times over. 
On these occasions it was always said, 
“We will get the opinions of the elec- 
tors,” not “We will get the opinion of 
some electors a dozen or 20 times over.” 
He looked upon the part of the hon. 
and learned Member's speech which dealt 
with that point as rank Toryism, and 
doubtless when he came to see his words 
in print in The Times to-morrow he 
would regret those observations. It was 
unfortunate that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman should have supported him- 
self by a quotation from Mr. Mill, which 
he said Mr. Mill had never repudiated, 
The book referred to was written many 
years before the year which had been 
suggested—1866, and all who knew 
Mr. Mill in the years which followed 
the writing of that book must be 
aware that he greatly changed the 
view which he bad held in favour of 
giving several votes to one man. A 
common case of the plural voter was 
of a man who had a vote for a University, 
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another for a town house, another for 
his country seat, and others for freeholds 
which his forefathers had acquired in 
times past for the purpose of manu- 
facturing faggot votes. No doubt there 
were flagrant cases in which even 
in our own times noble Lords and 
country gentlemen had acquired small 
freeholds for the sake of the votes 
they conferred. The question was 
whether that was a desirable way of in- 
directly representing intelligence. In 
the country, certainly, property often did 
not represent intelligence, and, on the 
other hand, he knew a good many cases 
of persons of intelligence, well qualified 
to take a share in the representative in- 
stitutions of their country, who had no 
votes at the present time. Those who 
sat in that part of the House would not 
be content until the right to the franchise 
was removed from the real or technical 
possession of property or occupation of 
buildings, and placed upon the personal 
consideration of fitness. And he believed 
that many hon. Members opposite, 
judging from the speeches they had 
made outside, were willing to go further 
than the hon. and learned Member and 


concede the principle of “ One Man One 
Vote” if they could get with it a large 


redistribution of seats. He had no 
doubt opinions of that kind would be ex- 
pressed in the conrse of this Debate, if 
not by hon. Gentlemen opposite, at any 
rate by hon. Members on the Unionist 
Benches behind him. They were very 
prevalent opinions amongst Members of 
the Opposition. The root idea which 
was at the bottom of this proposal 
received no colour from the speech of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. The 
hon. and learned Member said that 
500,000 ownership voters would be 
affected by the adoption of the principle 
of “One Man One Vote.” There were 
no statistics which would make that 
matter clear, but he was sure that the 
figure was uot so large. Each Member 
of the House who knew his own Register 
pretty well could go througa it for him- 
self. He could look at the ownership 
voters and form his own estimate. The 
conditions differed infinitely in different 
constituencies, but his belief was that only 
one-fifth to one-tenth of the ownership 
voters would be affected by the “One 
Man One Vote” provision. That argu- 
ment on this question was a two-edged 
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argument. It cut both ways. It meant 
that the grievance felt on the Liberal 
side of the House at the existence of this 
class of voters was to some extent an 
exaggerated grievance, but, on the other 
hand, it destroyed the argument on which 
the attack on the “ One Man One Vote” 
provision was based, because he was con- 
vinced that the number of non-resident 
voters who disturbed the local balance of 
the constituencies in cases where the 
majority one way or the other was not 
large was smaller than hon. Gentlemen 
opposite supposed. There was a Return 
in regard to Scotland, but none with re- 
gard to England or Ireland, and the 
Scotch figures went far to confirm his 
view. The number of ownership voters 
who would be affected by the One Man 
One Vote provision was much smaller in 
Ireland than in Scotland or England. 
To suggest that there were anything like 
500,000 persons in the whole of the 
United Kingdom who would be affected 
by this provision was to make a mon- 
strous exaggeration. The so-called 
ownership lists did not contain free- 
holders only, but five different classes of 
voters—not only ownership voters, but 
copyholders and leaseholders of over 20 
years—and the vast majority of these lease- 
holders were persons who resided in the 
places where their property was situate. 
In Scotland there were 50,000 ownership 
voters, and of these only 10,000 odd did 
reside on their properties. Therefore, in 
Scotland one-fifth, and in his constituency 
one-tenth, of the voters would beaffected by 
the provision. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber and his friends had accused the Go- 
vernment of having specially prepared 
this Bill for the benefit of their own 
Party in the State. It was suggested in 
the House, and much more markedly 
outside, that the unfair arrangement or 
manipulation of the electoral system 
upon which the Government had em- 
barked was to be redressed by some form 
of redistribution of seats that would 
correct the anomalies which were keeping 
the Party opposite out of their rights at 
the present moment, and which, if set 
right, would bring them again into the 
possession of power. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not dealt with 
the matter at length. He had dealt with 
the case of Ireland, but did not even 
suggest the case of Wales. The Govern- 
ment did make proposals for the reduc- 
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tion of the Irish Members, and those pro- 
posals would undoubtedly be made to the 
House again in connection with any 
scheme for the devolution of Irish 
affairs to any local Irish Assembly, but 
when they were asked to deal with Ire- 
land on a redistribution of seats they 
would not be asked to deal with 
Ireland alone. The suggestion was that 
there was something to be done in the 
way of redistribution—that the distribu- 
tion of seats was to be put upon a dif- 
ferent basis, so as to restore the balance 
of power to the advantage of the Con- 
servative Party. That was what he 
understood the argument to be. There 
were, of course, a great many Members 
on his side of the House who were in 
favour of a much nearer approximation 
to electoral equality than existed at 
present, and they would all support a 
further redistribution of seats at the 
right opportunity. The anomalies 
which existed before 1885 were, of 
course, overwhelming as compared 
with the anomalies existing now. 
The anomalies in respect to county divi- 
sions were small; it was in the boroughs 
that they were heaviest. The redress of 


these disproportions he, for one, would 


very heartily welcome. Whenever the 
time came that the Conservative Party 
were inclined to approach redistribution 
in a business-like way, he should, as the 
Americans said, be ready to make a deal. 
There were many Members who sat on 
that side of the House who would give 
the Conservative Party their support, 
and he was sure, when they were pre- 
pared with a scheme, they had only to 
show it to them, and if it was a reason- 
able one, it would very soon be forced 
on the Government. The Conservative 
Party were very much mistaken, how- 
ever, if they thought that redistribution 
on the lines of equal electoral districts 
would benefit them from a Party point 
of view. Whether it was a question of 
one vote one value or of equal electoral 
districts, in neither case would it benefit 
the Conservative Party. When the last 
redistribution scheme was under con- 
sideration, the desire of the Conservative 
Party was that the Boundary Commis- 
sioners should divide the districts so as 
to distinguish as clearly as possible be- 
tween the urban districts and the rural 
districts. ‘They insisted upon that, and 
it was carried out. ‘f course, nothing 
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like equal electoral districts or one vote 
one value could be arrived at while this 
distinction was made between the urban 
and rural parts of the country. The sole 
reason why there were anomalies between 
county and county, and the sole reason 
why county anomalies continued after 
1884-85, and existed now, was because it 
was thought undesirable by anybody to 
break up the old county boundaries—and 
undoubtedly if a scheme were adopted 
which could only be brought into opera- 
tion by getting rid of the old boundaries it 
would meet with a large amount of local 
unpopularity, and a Bill founded upon it 
would be wrecked. With regard to the 
boroughs, the House dealt very tenderly 
with them in 1885. He himself would 
have gone further, and he knew that the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) would 
have gone further, and he believed that 
if at any time the Conservatives made — 
up their mind that redistribution was 
necessary, with a view to a nearer 
approximation to the system of equal 
electoral areas, they would be able to get 
their way with the support of a number 
of Members on that side of the House. 
At the same time, he warned the Con- 
servative Party once mere that they 
would get no Party gain. If they were to 
have a nearer approach to equal electoral 
districts, or one vote one value, it was 
quite clear that they must abolish the 
University seats. It was impossible 
under a system of one vote one value to 
retain the nine University seats, the 
Members for which were at present elected 
by the exercise of the double vote. He 
would come now to the question of the 
boroughs. If they took the small 
boroughs in which there were say under 
4,000 electors, or 20,000 population, they 
would find that the majority of the seats 
were held by Conservative Members, 
and although he admitted, for the sake 
of argument, that it was possible that 
Metropolitan seats and other large seats 
which might obtain additional Members 
under this scheme, might be held by a 
majority of Conservatives—(but here 
they were in the region of hypothesis )}— 
still, taking the most favourable aspect 
of the question as applying to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, he was sure they would 
discover that they would gain nothing 
under this plan—certainly nothing that 
would compensate for the loss of the nine 
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University seats. He feared that the 
bon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Plymouth would have to sacrifice 
himself under an arrangement of this 
kind. Cardiff, which was persistently 
putting forward a claim for larger repre- 
sentation, had three times the number of 
yotes that one Member for Plymouth 
represented, and it would take the two 
Members for Plymouth and a third Mem- 
ber to make up the number represented 
by a single Member for Cardiff. He 
ventured to say that the Bill now before 
the House would not intensify the exist- 
ing anomalies, but, so far as it affected 
them at all, tended in some small degree 
to redress them. With regard to the 
double voters, they were not mainly in 
the small boroughs, nor did they exist in 
such large proportions in the boroughs 
as in the county divisions, which in the 
suburbs of the great towns were very 
rapidly increasing. Take the suburbs 
rourd London — Tottenham, Ealing, 
Hornsey, or Wimbled6n. In these cases 
they would find that if they took away, 
not one-tenth or one-fifth of the owner- 
ship voters, but everyone of them, so 
rapidly had these constituencies increased 
since the re-distribution scheme of 1885 


that they would still be up to the average 
limit in point of numbers of voters. The 
case of Wimbledon was a very strong 


one. At Wimbledon they found the 
largest number of ownership voters 
existing in any constituency in the United 
Kingdom—between 7,000 and 8,000— 
but so rapidly had that division increased 
since it was purposely put at a low 
figure in the scheme of 1884-85, that if 
they took away, not a proportion, but 
the whole of these voters, numbering be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000, it would still 
have 10,000 occupation voters left. So 
far as they could judge, this class of 
voters would be taken from the divisions 
which could well afford to spare them, 
and, therefore, when the statistics of the 
voting under this Bill came to be pub- 
lished, he believed it would be found the 
House, in passing it, had done some- 
thing to reduce rather than to increase 
the electoral anomalies he had described. 
It was impossible to ascertain what the 
facts were in reference to the boroughs, 
but he thought he had said enough to 
prove that it was impossible to base any 
redistribution scheme in advance upon the 
principle of “ One Man One Vote.” When 
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the time came for redistribution he had 
no doubt that the new opinion now held 
on the Conservative side of the House 
would prevail with that Party in the 
State; that they would reverse the 
opinion they formed in 1884 that the 
right policy was to separate the urban 
from the rural portion of the counties, 
and adopt the view that in order to 
approximate the electoral system more 
nearly to the old Chartist principle of 
equal electoral districts there must be a 
certain measure of fusion of the borough 
and the county. The Conservative Party 
would undoubtedly. receive support from 
a great many Radicals if it frankly 
adopted that view, but it would have to 
take its punishment in the form of the 
loss of the University seats, and it must 
make up its mind also to the sacrifice of 
a number of the smaller boroughs, the 
majority of which were now held by its 
adherents. There was, however, this 
advantage, that whatever might be said 
in public they all admitted that the small 
boroughs, despite the efforts of his 
right hon. Friend behind him (Sir H. 
James) were still corrupt, whereas 
there could be no doubt that the great 
borough and county constituencies to 
which extra Members would be given 
were universally pure. That considera- 
tion, besides all the others which went in 
favour of further redistribution, would 
help them in arriving at a couclusion 
when a scheme was authoritatively put 
forward, as it could not be put forward 
in reference to this Bill. The case of 
Ireland had been made a stalking-horse 
of by the hon, and learned Member for 
Plymouth. It was an unfortunate in- 
stance to point to in supporting his con- 
tention for further consideration. The 
Conservative Party in 1885 did not pro- 
pose any reduction in the representation 
of Ireland. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: That was 


‘ because 103 Members for Ireland was an 
| Article of the Act of Union. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE (continuing) said, 
he believed the noble Lord was wrong as 
to the exact figure, but at all events 
when the matter cume to be debated in 
that House not much stress was laid upon 
the Actof Union. The matter was dis- 
cussed upon its merits, and 132 Members 
voted in the majority for the Bill as it 
stood and 25 against. The hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth suggested 
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that Ireland was greatly over-represented, 
and no doubt if they took the population 
into account it was over-represented ; and 
there were other parts of the Kingdom 
that were over-represented, such as 
Wales and the Highlands, and the 
Eastern and South West counties of 
England. Undoubtedly, whatever scale 
they took of enfranchisement or disfran- 
chisement, or whatever scale of borough 
and county representation was adopted, 
some portions of the United Kingdom 
must always be over-represented and 
other portions under-represented. The 
only way of avoiding some measure of 
local over-representation or under-repre- 
sentation must be to adopt the principle 
of equal electoral districts on the old 
Chartist system without respect to 
boundary. In 1884 that system was not 
followed, but the old plan was pursued, 
and the only objection the Conserva- 
tives put forward was that in the case 
of Ireland three seats ought to be taken 
away, so reducing the representation 
from 103 to 100 Members. But curiously 
enough the application of the scale 
adopted would have had the effect in the 
ease of Ireland of taking away the two 
University seats and one other seat at the 
time held by a Conservative Member. 
When the Conservative Party faced that 
fact they very promptly dropped their 
scheme for the reduction of the Irish 
Members. As he had said, he was ready 
himself to go further, and he hoped that 
they would soon go further. What he 
had sought to prove was that there was 
no reason for making this Bill—which, 
after all, was not a particularly large one 
—the ground for insisting upon going 
further at the present time, which, of 
course, speaking to the House as a body 
of sensible men, meant the wrecking of 
this measure entirely. They knew that 
a Bill for the redistribution of seats could 
not be carried within the limits of the 
present Parliament. It could, however, 
be carried in a future Parliament if the 
House would give enough time to it ; but 
even if they settled upon a plan of the 
sort, unless they were agreed to chop up 
the counties into equal districts, and to 
chop them up again after every Census, 
they would find these anomalies existing 
again just as they existed at present. In 
1884 the counties were so arranged by 
_the Boundary Commission as to make the 
divisions as equal as possible, yet 
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already there was a considerable dispropor- 
tion in several of the constituencies. These 
disproportions would arise again after 
any distribution on the present lines, and 
if they wished to enter upon a scheme 
which would not be only complete in 
itself, but which would last for all time, 
they must adopt the Colonial or Conti- 
nental practice of a self-acting scheme 
which would automatically redistribute 
all the seats. That was a great change 
from which he believed the Conservative 
Party would shrink, but it was not a 
change that would frighten the Radical 
Party in the House, and if a Conserva- 
tive Government was at any time pre- 
pared to bring it forward they might be 
sure of obtaining a considerable amount 
of support from those Benches. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, 
Altrincham) said, he must ask why, if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean admitted the 
anomaly of over-representation, especially 
in the case of Ireland, and urged that the 
only remedy for it was equal electoral 
districts, the Government did not propose 
to establish such districts in the Bill 
rather than deal with the smaller and less 
important defects in our electoral system ? 
If the Bill had dealt with that great 
anomaly, and had sought to bring about 
more equality of representation, he believed 
very many Members on that side of the 
House would have been equally ready 
with Members on the opposite Benches 
to see that a very great reform bringing 
about equality of elections was estab- 
lished, in order that Members might be 
returned to that House by an equal vote. 
The right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
particularly of the districts which sur- 
rounded the large towns, but he had 
only quoted the instances of the consti- 
tuencies in the neighbourhood of London. 
As representing a constituency to which 
this Bill, if passed, would have a serious 
application—a district which formed a 
suburb of Manchester—he desired to say 
something on behalf of those of his con- 
stituents who resided in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester and Liverpool both 
upon this matter. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laughed at the idea of one 
man having two votes. He had taken 
the case of the publican with many votes, 
and of the gentleman who inherited his 
votes from his father, but in the case of 
those votes which were the votes of the 
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tradesmen of great towns, it could at 
least be said that the owners. of them 
were entitled to exercise them upon their 
own merits, and because of the position 
which they had made for themselves by 
their industrial enterprise. The votes of 
which he was speaking were those of 
men who had raised themselves in life by 
their capacity and energy, and who took 
an equal interest in the town and county 
with which they were connected. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said, and he 
(Mr. Disraeli) thought had rightly 
said, that it was wrong to draw 
the line too closely between the 
urban and the rural districts; but in a 
ease like this, where there was an urban 
population planted in a rural district, it 
was impossible that they should disfran- 
chise these men for living seven or eight 
miles from their business places without 
showing very good cause indeed. They 
were not told whether under this Bill a 
man was to have his choice as to where 
he should vote—whetber he was to vote 
in the place where he slept or in the 
place where he worked. Of course, if a 
man was a City Father, he would natu- 
rally vote in the city or town wherein his 
position had been made and where his 
business lay, but in addition to that he 
might have acquired the interest of a 
landowner in the suburbs, which was an 
entirely different kind of representation ; 
but under this Bill his position in that 
respect was to go for nothing, and his 
influence as a voter in the rural consti- 
tuency would be null and void. He 
ventured to think that the case of a man 
in that position ought to be considered in 
any Bill which was to purify elections. 
If the Government, in dealing with a 
great reform like this, was going to 
niggle with the small corners of the 
existing anomalies without touching the 
great anomalies, he thought the less that 
was seen of this Bill in the House the 
better. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had 
thrown some doubts upon the purity of 
the lodger franchise. He quite agreed 
with that, and believed it was due, not 
so much to the claims made, but to the 
action of the Revising Barristers. The 
decisions of the Barristers had been 
utterly at variance in different localties. 
In one division it was difficult to get a 
Jodger on the list, and in another it was 
easy to do so, and this, of course, led to 
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many anomalies. In London he believed 
the lodger franchise was in a very un- 
satisfactory condition. Why did not the 
Government deal with this question in 
their Bill, and prevent the Revising 
Barrister being the sole arbiter as to 
whether a man should be placed on the 
lodger franchise or not? To remedy 
this defect would be a much greater 
reform than the abolition of the plural 
vote. As to the proposal to hold all the 
elections on the same day, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill hardly appreciated the difficul- 
ties that would attend such an arrange- 
ment, especially in the counties, in 
relation to the staff and machinery 
necessary to carry it out. He believed 
those difficulties would be found to be 
greater than had been anticipated, par- 
ticularly in regard to police protection 
at elections in the counties. Then as to 
Saturday as the particular day for the 
elections, that might be a convenient day 
for the people of London and for many 
of the working men in towns, but for the 
country constituencies, and especially 
for market towns in the country, it 
would be a most inconvenient day. It 
would greatly interfere with business, 
and the excitement of the election 
would be carried over to the Sunday. 
With regard to registration, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth had 
wisely said, the great question was one 
of expense. He knew very well, and 
every one knew, that the money for 
registration would have to come out of 
the pocket of the candidate or his sup- 
porters, and that if registration was done 
at all well it was, and must be, expensive. 
Volunteer canvassers never produced 
such successful results as paid agents. 
[*“Oh!”] Well, experience showed 
that that was the case. If two Registers, 
as now proposed, had really to be made, 
it was obvious that the expenses of regis- 
tration would be doubled throughout the 
country. It would also often be a matter 
of needless inconvenience to a voter who 
was uncertain as to his right to vote and 
would have to assure himself that his 
name was on both lists. He would have 
to attend the registration twice a year, 
and in many cases lose two days’ work. 
If the Registers were compiled at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year this trouble 
would be still further aggravated. He 
submitted that the present system for the 
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inspection of the Registers was bad, 
and would suggest that they should 
be kept in charge of an official, who 
would always attend at his par- 
ticular office on certain days all the year 
round, in the same way as the Register 
of Births, Marriages, and Deaths was 
now managed. He would further sug- 
gest that if a man could prove that he 
had been in occupation 12 months on 
bringing up two householders as sureties, 
he should have his name put upon the 
Register. This seemed to him a better 
proposal than that of the Bill, and he 
would recommend the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite to consider it. Then, 
there was the point which had been 
called the only argument the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth had put forward—and it was the 
strongest argument of all against doing 
away with the plural vote—namely, the 
23 Members from Ireland in excess of 
the number she should have. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had said that there were 
inequalities in other parts of the United 
Kingdom which would have to be dealt 
with if the Irish representation were 


altered. He did not see why they should 
touch a small reform like that they were 
proposing when they knew that before very 
long they would be face to face with the 


necessity for a Redistribution Bill. He 
thought it would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Her Majesty’s Government to 
terminate their existence and go out on 
a Redistribution Bill. That would be 
doing the country a lasting good. He 
was not inclined to traverse very severely 
the objection that had been so strongly 
urged by the right hon. Member for the 
Forest of Dean, that rich men and 
publicans should be no longer allowed a 
plurality of votes for the same con- 
stituency. But he held that by proposing 
to do away with plural voting they 
were doing great injustice to a large class 
of people whom he represented. He 
contended that a man who had a large 
house in one county and perhaps large 
business offices in another five or six 
miles away was perfectly entitled to vote 
under the double occupation. 

*Mr. H.L.W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, the House would have 
seen from the very ingenious though 
somewhat inconsistent speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Plymouth that a change had come over 
the spirit of the Opposition since the Bill 
was first introduced. Then the right hon, 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
said that it was in many respects a great 
improvement upon the Bill of last year, 
and now a charge was made against it 
that it was an attempt for the pettiest 
Party purposes to gerrymander the 
political system of the country. He (Mr, 
Lawson) had very great doubts as to the 
Party gains that would be made out of 
any reform of this kind. In the past 
political prophecies and calculations had 
generally proved very futile, and any 
reasoning based upon them had almost 
invariably been falsified. It was not 
from any motives of the kind suggested 
that Liberals on that side of the House 
advocated the abolition of plural voting, 
but solely as part of the principles of 
their political creed. The right. hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) spoke of 500,000 voters depend- 
ing upon the ownership qualification for 
their franchise, but he had not shown 
upon what he based his calculation as to 
the number of those who had this owner- 
ship qualification without residence. 
Knowing that the owners were usually 
occupiers too, he thought his estimate a 
gross exaggeration. Even if the pro- 
posal of the Government bad an immediate 
effect, it could not have any prolonged 
effect. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Plymouth had said that 
Members and candidates would fall 
into the hands of political organisations 
if this Bill were passed into law. He 
(Mr. Lawson) had, unfortunately, had 
sufficient experience of elections to know 
that political machinery was already in 
such a high state of perfection that 
uothing could increase the influence of 
those who worked it. What he did anti- 
cipate was that in future political agents 
would see where the votes of those who 
had a plural suffrage could be exercised 
most satisfactorily. In constituencies 
such as he represented it was the case 
that at election times a great number of 
men who had no interest in or connection 
with the county came in, and, although 
they did not absolutely swamp the resident 
electors, exercised an influence to which 
the resident electors thought they had no 
claim. Although he did not anticipate 
any great Party advantage from a re-ad- 
justment of the political machinery, he 
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believed that it would remove a rankling 
sense of injustice which lurked in the 
breasts of a great number of the working 
classes. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth had said that 
what was required was a scheme of 
redistribution to accompany the Regis- 
tration Bill; but the Opposition would 
agree that the Ministry had a sufficient 
programme for the Session without this 
new load. He was wholly with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in most of the 
arguments which he used in favour of 
redistribution, but it must be on a fair 
basis and not merely a cutting off of the 
tassels of the Celtic fringe without re- 
dressing any of the other inequalities of 
our system. They must deal also with 
the University seats and small boroughs 
where corruption lingered. Turning to 
the part of the Bill which dealt with the 
holding of all elections on one day, he 
was not sure whether his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Morley) would not have 
to modify his proposa} to suit the con- 
venience of certain constituencies ; but 
he was certain that in the great majority 
of constituencies it would be quite 
possible and not more expensive to hold 
the elections on one day than to extend 


them over the long period of time during 


which they lasted at present. The pro- 
longation of the election contest meant 
dislocation of business and civil incon- 
venience as bad as in the United States 
with their perpetual elections. His 
right hon. Friend who introduced the 
Bill need not be afraid that it would 
increase the expenses of the candidates. 
A larger staff which would have to be 
employed would receive less remunera- 
tion. At present candidates paid each 
time forthe whole apparatus. Turning to 
the question of registration reform, whilst 
he most cordially agreed with most of what 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Plymouth upon 
that subject, he would venture to ask him 
why during the six years that he and bis 
Party were in Office nothing had been 
done to carry out any one of the sugges- 
tions of continuous Registers, for in- 
stance, which had been made from the 
Opposition Benches for the first time 
that night ? Nobody believed more 
strongly than he in the necessity of 
altering the law with respect to the 
lodger franchise ; but it was impossible 
todo that without putting lodgers and 
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occupiers upon an equal footing, and 
to do away with the £10 limit and 
the provision for “sole and separate 
use.” As for the enfranchising part of 
the Bill, in the reduction of the period of 
qualification, no more had been done than 
had been done in other Registration Bills 
toextend the franchise. In the Bill of 
1878, for example, a separate occupation 
of part of a dwelling house was sufficient 
to enable a man to claim the franchise— 
in so faras the Bill effected that object 
it was an extension of the franchise. 
With regard to the three months’ qualifi- 
cation, to use an expression which had 
been used by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a good deal of “ political 
bunkum” had been talked about the 
possibility of corrupting constituencies, 
by bringing into them a huge army of 
men, merely for electioneering purposes. 
Could it be imagined that a contractor, 
for instance, would go to the expense of 
importing an army of workmen into a 
constituency, and paying them for nine 
months in order that they might exercise 
the franchise? The suggestion must 
have been invented for a simple-minded 
audience on a country platform in order 
to discredit the Bill. In a case where 
nothing but natural causes were at work, 
and where a certain number of men, fora 
short time, were obliged to reside ina 
place where they had no real interest, the 
provisions of the Bill would get rid of a 
good deal of objection, because these men 
would not remain long on the Register. 
As soon as they left they would be struck 
off. There were several minor points in 
the Bill upon which when the instructions 
to the Committee were moved he would 
like tosay a word or two, but at the 
present time he was content to assert 
that he believed it would be found pos- 
sible in the Bill to do away with 
some of the technicalities of our regis- 
tration system which ought not to 
be allowed to prevail in the future. 
Why should it not be laid down by the 
House of Commons that objections which 
went to the essence of a vote should be 
dealt with by the officer who made the 
revision ? The Bill left a good deal yet 
to be done. It did not, and it did not 
pretend to, make symmetrical our existing 
system, but in the English fashion it 
sought to deal in a practical way with 
obvious mischiefs. It was by no means 
a cut-and-dried plan of symmetrical pro- 
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portion, but because it lopped off some 
excrescences of the electoral system and 
remedied some glaring injustices he should 
support it on that occasion and upon the 
subsequent occasions when it would come 
again before the House. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, the hon. Member who last 
addressed them had expressed the desire 
that lodgers should be more easily placed 
on the Register, and had made an appeal 
on that score to the occupants of the 
Opposition Benches. He thought the 
hon. Member should have more properly 
addressed himself to his own Leaders, 
and have asked them how it was that 
the facilities which they afforded to 
lodgers in the Bill of last year were not 
in the Bill now before the House. If 
the Government answered according to 
the spirit of truth they might have to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that from the Debates 
of iast Session and from other sources 
they learned that the lodgers as a whole 
voted Conservative, and that it was not, 
after all, extremely desirable to give them 
facilities for being placed on the Register. 
He admitted, with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean, 
against whom, if this Bill became law, he 
should not have the pleasure of voting 
again as he had had before, that the Con- 
servatives made a great mistake in 
1884-85 when they desired to separate 
the urban from the rural constituencies. 
It was then thought that the strength of 
the Conservative Party lay in the country, 
and that the Radicals, being the more 
advanced and aggressive, and, if they 
liked to say so, more intelligent Party, 
would find their strongest support coming 
from the towns. He ventured to say at that 
time that the Conservatives were wrong iu 
taking that view, and his prophecy turned 
out to be correct. The opinions of the 
electorate had completely changed from 
what they were 10 or 15 years ago, as 
proved by the very fact that a Bill con- 
taining the provisions of the Bill now 
under consideration had been brought be- 
fore Parliament. They had the other 
night the right bon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced this Bill admitting, with some 
show of regret, that the strength of the 
Conservative Party lay among the work- 
ing men in the great towns and centres 
of industry. The main effect of the Bill 
would be to disfranchise out-voters, who 
belonged to the intelligent classes, and, 
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by lowering the period of qualification, to 
enfranchise men at the opposite end of 
the social scale. He did not think they 
ought to leave out of account the way in 
which this Bill was trought forward. It 
was not introduced by the responsible 
Minister, but by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Could the fact that the Bill 
had been brought in by the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland be intended asa broad hint 
to the Irish Home Rule Members that 
the Bill really aimed at the conversion of 
the “ predomiuant partner ” to the policy 
of Home Rule? The hon. Member for 
the Maldon Division of Essex (Mr. 
Dodd), in addressing his constituents 
recently, had said—and the House knew 
that the hon. Member had great authority 
with the Government— 

“The Franchise Bill was brought in for the 
purpose of increasing Radical seats, because he 
was sure the new electors would be of their 
Party, as the out-voters who were disfranchised 
by the Bill were all owners of property and be- 
longed to the Conservative Party ; for instance, 
in the Romford Division he estimated there 
would be about 3,000 of the present electors dis- 
franchised, which would make it a sure seat for 
the Radicals at the next Election.” 

That was plain speaking, and probably 
expressed the real feelings of the Go- 
vernment and their supporters. In 1884 
the Conservatives objected to a Fran- 
chise Bill unaccompanied by redistribu- 
tion; and the Chief Secretary, speaking 
at a meeting at St. James’s Hall, said— 

“What, not in earnest about redistribution! Do 
you think we are such fools as not to wish for 
redistribution that we may take seats from the 
South of England, where the Liberal Party is 
weak, and give seats to the North of England, 


” 


where the Liberal Party is strong? 


That was something very much like 
gerrymandering the constituencies. If 
the Liberal Party was strong in the North 
of course they ought to have seats there, 
but if the Conservatives were strong in 
the South they were entitled to retain 
their seats there. It seemed to him that 
the expression of opinion at St. James’s 
Hall 10 years ago differed very little from 
that which fell from one of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s supporters at Pontefract a 
little time since. It was necessary to 
enter a little more deeply than previous 
speakers had done into the nature of the 
franchise, through which the State was 
vested with the protection of the rights 
which man in a state of nature would de- 
fend on his own account. Why did a 
man want a vote? Apart from the 
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general ground of his concern in the wel- | ber that it was not property that had the 
fare of the State, he wanted it to protect | plural vote. Property was only the sign 
his property, to protect particular interests of a man’s interest in the State. Admit- 
of his own. There were in this country | ting that a man had the right to protect 
particular interests which certain voters | his property wherever it lay in this 
were more concerned in than they were | country, they must see that the only way 
in others, and apart from the general, in which a man could influence that 
ground a man desired a vote in order to} House for the protection of such pro- 
protect his particular interest ina partieu-| perty was by the exercise of the plural 
lar place. Now, if they took away votes | vote. Those who were not plural voters 
from a man who had more than one vote | must very properly be supposed to have 
they might take from him the power of | their interests centred in the place in 
influencing that House in a_ place) which they dwelt. He was afraid that, 
where a great deal of his private or | after all, this measure was only devised 
class interest was situated. He would | for Party purposes. Of course, he was 
give an instance affecting his own | not going to say that the Party system 
constituency. There was a large grazier | was not a good one or that the plan of 
and buyer of cattle who lived in Bucking- | government by Party was not the best ; 
hamshire and who came down to Here-| at the same time, government by Party 
ford market every week, and had perma- | did not mean government by one Party 
nent rooms kept for him there, and was on | only. That, however, seemed to be the 
the Register. That man, of course, had | view of hon. Members opposite. Under 
interests in Buckinghamshire, but he | the guise of improving the Registration 
also had interests in Hereford. He was} Law and equalising the rights of voters 
interested in the prosperity of the town | in this country the Government were so 
and neighbourbood add in the markets. | manipulating the constituencies that they 
Under this Bill, however, he could only | would be swamped not by the out-voters, 
vote for Buckinghamshire, and con-/| but by the three months’ man. 

sequently had no means whatever of | *Mr. LEESE (Lancashire, N.E., Ac- 
bringing any influence to bear upon that | crington) said, he cordially sympatbised 
House by way of safeguarding his | with and approved of the objects of this 
interests in Hereford. Le: them take/| Bill. He said this because, although, like 
another case. A man who lived in| the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
Hereford went 16 miles off to a small | (Sir E.Clarke), he was going to take excep- 
town where he practise. the law and | tion to some parts of this Bill, he could at 
where be might be registered as au occu- | all events give his earnest support to the 
pation voter. Surely that man, while | provisions for the reduction of the quali- 
having his home in Hereford, had an | fying period to three months, the two 
interest in the particular locality from | revisions of the Register, the abolition of 
which he drew his income, where all his | the disqualification for non-payment of 
clients lived, and where he spent the best | rates, the elections to take place on one 
part of every day in business ; and, if so, | day, and the restriction of the vote of 
ought he not to be able to influence | the elector to one constituency. If he 
that House through the Member | had to differ from the Government in 
for that locality? The plural vote} respect to omissions from the Bill he 
gave him the opportunity of pro-| must say that he should very earnestly 
tecting that particular interest. Again, | support them in regard to the provisions 
suppose an Englishman had _ pro-}| which he had enumerated. As _ hon, 
perty in Scotland, and in England too. | Members opposite would easily believe, it 
He would have a vote in England and in| would be difficult for one holding his 
Scotland ; but if under this Bill he had | political convictions to differ from the 
to vote in England, how could his in-| Government, but he thought that if 
terests in Scotland be safeguarded by | fault were to be found with the Govern- 
giving a vote to an English Member | ment at all, it was not so much with the 
who knew nothing at all about Scotch | progressive character of the legislation 
affairs? He did not wish to labour this | they had initiated as with the omission 
point, and he thought he had now said | of a few finishing touches needed to make 
enough to show how unjustly the Bill| that legislation complete. He was one 
would work. The House should remem- | of those who looked with great jealousy 
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upon the influence of money in elections. 
In his view, there was very little difference 
between the actual buying of a seat and the 
expenditure of an unnecessary and undue 
amount of money in preparation for the 
election. It was within the power of 
a candidate for Parliament to debauch a 
constituency by extravagant payments 
under the cloak of legitimate expenditure 
almost as effectually as though, through 
his agents, he bought votes with money 
or beer. He hoped it would be under- 
stood that he was not making a charge 
against any candidate, nor was he 
casting a slur upon either of the Parties of 
the State, nor did he refer to the particular 
Party which happened to be the richest, 
although, of course, he could not help 
saying that, being in possession of most 
money, that Party naturally fell under 
the greatest temptation. Perhaps the 
House had already gathered that the 
omission from the Bill of which he com- 
plained was that the measure contained no 
provision for preventing the spending of 
money upon elections to a larger extent 
than had been the case in previous times. 
He had taken some pains to ascertain 
the public cost of preparing registration 
lists in his own division, and he thought 
he was justified in taking that divi- 
sion as a fair example of the great 
commercial constituencies and a typical 
commercial centre of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. He had endeavoured to 
follow the Return, showing the cost of 
the preparation of voters’ lists for the 
Metropolis, issued by the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) when 
he was at the Home Office in 1892. It 
was somewhat difficult, even following 
the items in that Return, to find the exact 
amount of public expenditure in the whole 
division, but he had ascertained that 
last year the amount paid to the Over- 
seer in the borough of Accrington 
for preparing the lists was £142. 
Printing came to £99, publishing on 
ehurch doors and other public places 
£25, and there was a further sum for 
miscellaneous expenses of revision (ex- 
cluding Revising Barristers’ fees) of £18. 
He had been unable to ascertain accurate 
details as to the cost in the outlying 
portion of the -constituency, but it 
so happened that in the Accrington 
Division the large town of Accrington 
was in the centre of the constituency 
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with about 40,000 inhabitants, and just 
about half the number of voters in the 
whole division. It had been suggested 
to him as a fair calculation to make that 
the total of £2845 for registration matters 
in the town of Accrington might, under 
these circumstances, fairly be doubled, 
and that would give a total of £570 as 
the cost of registration in the whole 
division. But there was another charge 
to be added which had to be paid by 
the County Council for Lancashire— 
namely, the cost of printing the Regis- 
ters, and that amounted to £122, and 
if they added £200 for Revising Barristers 
they got a total of £892. That was as 
near as he could make it the present 
public contribution for the purpose of 
registration in his division. In round 
figures it was a sum of £900. This Bill, 
although it did not propose to alter the 
machinery as that of last year did, pro- 
posed to get more work out of it. The 
Overseers were to remain. They were 
not to be superseded by Superintendent 
Registrars or District Registrars, and 
Clerks of County Councils in counties, 
or Town Clerks in the case of boroughs, 
would issue their precepts to the Over- 
seers to prepare the lists as hitherto, 
The lists would be made, printed, and 
published and revised just as they were 
before ; but under the new proposal this 
would have to be done twice instead of 
once, and there would be a double set 
of proceedings. And now he asked what 
was all this extra work to cost? If 
during the second revision the same 
salaries were paid, and if the same charges 
were made for printing, publishing, &c., 
as now, the £285 must stand at the same 
figure for Accrington borough, and that 
amount doubled would be the cost of the 
registration under the new system. If 
the £122 were added to the cost of the 
printing of the lists there would be a 
total of £692, or, in round figures, £700. 
In making the second calculation he 
had deliberately omitted to include 
any further fee or allowance to the 
Revising Barrister. [Mr.A.J.Batrour: 
Why ?] There were a good many men 
of his profession, and he thought outside 
that profession, who were of opinion that 
the Revising Barristers were already very 
well paid. If the £700 were added to 
the £900 which would be payable under 
the present system, the total cost from 
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public sources in his division would 
be, as nearly as he could estimate, 


£1,600. He had made no provision, | 


however, for the increased number of 
names there would be on the list, and as 
the Overseers were paid 2}d. per head 
for each person on the Register, and as 
the priuting would cost more, he thought 
he might reasonably add 
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another | 
£100, which brought the total cost | 
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| course, the increase in the number of 


voters would add to the cost of main- 
taining and working these two Party 
Associations. It could not be supposed 
that the £900 would pay for an en- 
larged Register and for two revisions a 
year instead of one, as there would 
necessarily have to be more clerks, more 
sub-agents, more canvassers, and more 
book-keeping. His hon. and learned, 


from public sources up to £1,700. | Friend (Sir E. Clarke) had said that one- 
He did not desire to be misunderstood ; | half more than the present cost would 
he did not complain of this large ex-| be enough, but on the advice of careful 
penditure. It seemed to him to be money | and thoughtful experts he would suggest 
that would be rightly and properly spent. | that one-third more would be sufficient. 


He thought that the reduction of the resi- | Consequently, the £900 would become 


dential qualification, aud the consequent 
two revisions, were cheap at the price. 
There was, however, no provision in the 
Bill for this extra expenditure, and he 
assumed it would have to come out of the 
same sources as at present. He accepted 
that, and he assumed that everybody in 
the House would agree that it was right 
that public money should pay for the 
preparation of theselists ; and, further, 
everybody would agree that the lists so 
paid for should be accurate and com- 
plete lists. It must be remembered, 
however, that the private expenditure 


| £1,200, and the total cost of the 
registration under the new system 
would be nearly £2,900, after adding 
together the expenditure coming from 
public and from _ private. sources. 
| Everybody in the House of Commons 
| knew only too well all about Registration 
| Associations, with their agents, sub- 
| agents, canvassers, and clerks, to say 
| nothing of bogus claims and bogus ob- 
| jections. He believed that these regis- 
‘tration contests were as fairly and effi- 
_ciently conducted in his division as 


| they were in any place in England, and 
| yet what were the results? During the 
five years between 1889 and 1893, the 
Tory and Liberal claims for Accrington 


connected with registration would be 
increased in the same proportion as 
the public expenditure. If the work | 


paid for by the public and executed | heard by the Revising Barrister had 
by public servants was efficiently done, | amounted to 5,500, of which 1,900 bad 
there ought to be no need for any private | been allowed ; whilst the objections had 


expenditure at all. He made no charges | numbered 8,000, of which 5,000 had been 
or insinuations against anyone, but he | allowed. There had, therefore, been about 
contended that if the Overseers had done | 3,500 bad claims and upwards of 3,000 bad 
their best—as he believed they had— | objections, which meant that to that ex- 
and that their work had notwithstanding | tent the two Parties had tried to put men 
to be supplemented by work paid for by | on the Register who ought not to be on, 
private persons, there must be something and to keep men off who ought to be on. 
radically wrong in the system. What| He blamed no one, but he had much 
alarmed him was that there was no to say against the system which made 
attempt made in the Bill to perfect the | such things possible. He might be 
present machinery and so to remove the | asked what was the remedy? He said 
heavy tax which fell at present upon | frankly, that he could see no possibility 
a comparatively few éarnest and ardent | of getting rid of the present tax 
politicians of both Parties in each'as long as private individuals and 
constituency. In Accrington the cost | Party Associations were permitted to 
of maintaining the two Party Associa- | amends the lists. The only true way, in 
tions was, he was advised, about £900. | his opinion, was to make the list pub- 
Taking the rateable value of the division | lished by the Overseer or by some other 
at £290,000, and deducting 2 per cent. | and responsible person who was put in 
for unoccupied premises and variations in | his place the final list. In a consti- 
assessments, an impost of about jd. in| tuency where the registrations were 
the £1 would produce this £900, Of|keenly fought, and both sides were 
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well equipped with money, the prac- | only to be stated for all to agree that it 
tical result was very little in favour! was monstrous. There was areal danger 
of either side, and he should think ahead. The expenditure of money in 
that under such circumstances a reduction elections was growing and increasing. 
of armaments would be a wise course to, When he fought Accrington in 1886 
pursue. If one Party in a constituency the cost was £850 for each candi- 
happened to be poor and the other to be | date. In 1892 it had grown to £1,050, 
rich, the poor Party was certain to be and in December, 1893, to £1,260. This 
sadly and cruelly punished in the Revi- Bill, excellentin its enfranchising clauses, 
sion Courts. He should imagine that the rather added to this danger than reduced 
adoption of two registrations a year and it. For lovers of purity of election, for 
of a shorter period would make the pro- | men who sought for the true and uncor- 
posal that the Overseer’s list should be | rupted verdict of the people, amongst 
final more reasonable than it would be | whom he included his hon. Friends oppo- 
under the present system, because if by | site as well as himself, this Bill was a 
any chance a voter was left off, the | disappointment. It was not only a dis- 
rapidly succeeding Registers would make appointment but a danger, for these in- 
the omission of his name less serious. | creased costs must mean that useful men, 
He could see no other means of escape’ who were perhaps endowed with more 
from the rapidly coming time when the wisdom than wealth, would be prevented 
richest party in the State would ipso facto | —to the country’s loss—from rendering 
be that which wielded the greatest poli- | public service in the House of Commons ; 
tical power. Unless this proposal were | and if he had only succeeded in bringing 
adopted he thought the public ought to | these facts more vividly to the mind of 
bear all the cost of the supplementary | the Government so that some change 
examinations aud corrections of the could be made in Committee, he should 
present imperfect list. The feeling in | count his efforts as successful indeed. 

his constituency, among Conservatives, *Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) said, 
as well as Liberals, was that the!that if it were a reproach to have 
present system was indefensible, and | opposed previous proposals of the Go- 
he could not conceal from his right | vernment on the subject of registration 
hon. Friend in charge of the Bill their reform, he at any rate was free from it, 
dismay at the inevitable continuation and | for he had actively supported the last 
increase of this intolerable tax on the | Registration Bill brought in by the 
earnestness and sincerity of political | Secretary of State for India, and he 
feeling of both Parties. He should have | had also voted in favour of the 
liked to say a word or two more, but the | Bill iutroduced by the right hon. 
period had arrived when it was custom- | Gentleman the Member for Halifax. 
ary totake a brief adjournment, and he In his view, there were few subjects in 
‘was loth to stand between hon. Members | which the constituencies were more in- 
and their proper leisure. As toreturning | terested than in the question of registra- 
officers’ expenses in his constituency, he | tion reform, and he was satisfied that 
thought both sides would say that they | there was a well-founded claim for great 
should be paid by the public. He came | alterations in the presentlaw. Registra- 
somewhat fresh from an election, and, | tion reform was the most important 
therefore, had this question of expenses | feature of the Bill, and it was that which 
fresh on his mind. At the last election | would guide him in his vote. It was 
for the Accrington Division he paid | considerably more urgent than any ques- 
£202 out of his own pocket, and his | tion of plural voting or elections on a 
courteous and amiable opponent, Mr. | particular day, and he was sorry 
Hermon Hodge, had to pay the same | that the Government had lost a great 
sum to provide polling stations, ballot-| opportunity. The anomalies and in- 
boxes and papers, presiding officers, | equalities of the present Registration 
clerks, &c., in order to enable Her | Law called strongly for amendment. He 
Majesty's lieges, the free and indepen- | would take as an instance the question of 
dent electors of Accrington, to exercise | the qualifying period of residence. No 
the national right of voting for their | one could contemplate the possible 27 
own Member of Parliament. This had | months of exclusion of voters from the 
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Register without admitting that reform | facilities to which that class of voter was 
was needed, and what was worse than entitled. The Member for the Forest of 
this denial of the right of franchise was| Dean said that whatever difficulties 
the inequality between neighbouring might be created would be remedied to a 
voters, which they could not appreciate, | great extent by additional voluntary 
as to the time at which they might be work. He took a different view. He 
respectively called upon to exercise the regarded the political drudgery of attend- 
franchise. Instead of recognising this ing a revision as the very worst form of 
right, it seemed to him that every pos- political employment, as a dissipation 
sible difficulty was placed in the way of instead of an increase of political energy, 
the voter. Instead of making it easy to | and for that reason he strongly regretted 
get on the Register and difficult the inadequacies of this Bill. He 
to get off, which ought to be done, thought, too, with regard to revision, that 
every impediment was interposed. | it contained a misapplication of the com- 
In addition, registration was surrounded | bative spirit of our law. It seemed to 
by technicalities and absence of oppor- | him that it was ill-applied in the case of 
tunities for amendment on the part of the assertion of the right to vote. This 
the Revising Barrister, which greatly was a right which ought to be investi- 
interfered with the operation of the law. gated and established, and not one in 
Could anything be more unjustifiable which political Parties should make it a 
than that such an Amendment as this duel as to whether an individual voter 
could not be made? If the qualification should be entitled or not. One strong 
was stated to be a “dwelling house” reason he had for registration reform was 
instead of “dwelling house successive that he desired to retain household 
occupation,” the Barrister was powerless | suffrage as the franchise of citizenship, 
to make any amendment, and the voter and he was convinced that anything 
was deprived of his right. It was which tended to make it exclusive in- 
literally true, as had been stated by the | stead of inclusive greatly endangered the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of | ultimate position of that principle. He 
Dean, that the lodger franchise was a was desirous, by shortening the period of 
most technical franchise. Having ob- | residence, and offering facilities to voters 
served a large number of claims, he did entitled to be on the Register, that they 
not impute that they were based upon should be afforded an opportunity of 
fraud, but he could say that scarcely one becoming so at the earliest possible 
in a hundred was properly filled up, and | moment consistently with evidence of 
probably a very small proportion would | their legal possession of the right. For 
be held good if they were seriously con- | these reasons, he thought it very undesir- 
tested on points of law. Inthecaseofthe able that this question of registration 
lodger franchise, too, there was the invi- should be made in any sense of the term 
dious distinction of the absence of succes- a mere Party question. In_ intro- 
sive occupation, and other disabilities—in ducing the Bill of last year the 
fact,that franchise might be said todepend right hon, Gentleman the Secretary 
almost upon the opinion of the Revising | for India did him the honour of quoting 
Barrister and the different Overseers, what he (Sir A. Rollit) had said at their 
and very often there was a difference of | own Couservative political organisation 
decisions in almost the same neighbour- | in favour of such reform, and be had not 
hood. He believed the principle of the | only introduced measures for this pur- 
lodger franchise, as it existed at the pre- | pose, but’ had consistently supported the 
sent moment, to be wrong, and instead | proposals of the right hon. Member for 
of allowing voters to construct, if they Halifax and the Secretary of State for 
could, claims based upon very artificial India in his Bill of last year. He sup- 
values it would be far better to adopt the | ported that Bill because it redressed a 
household rule, and allow houses of | great many anomalies of registration ; 
certain value to carry a certain number | because it shortened the period of resi- 
of voters. One of the defects of the | dence required for voters, and because it 
Bill was that it not only failed to adopted the principle of a public officer 
deal with the lodger franchise, but it for registration purposes, and got rid of 
made no attempt whatever to give those ; the combative principle. All experience 
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‘tended to the conclusion that that was 
the best and proper mode of dealing with 
the matter. The experience of Scotland 
was amply in point. He knew one hon. 
Member, then present, who represented 
a constituency containing 18,000 voters, 


where the whole registration process, as | 


in other boroughs in Scotland, was auto- 
matic, where the Register was in con- 


stant preparation, and where, if there | 


were any difficulty or doubt, the point 
was taken by the Sheriff—the counter- 
part of whom in this county would be 
the County Court Judge or Stipendiary 
Magistrate—and quickly disposed of 
without expense to the parties or incon- 
venience to the applicants. In the course 
of some two or three years the whole | 
time consumed in the process of appeal, 
which always gave satisfaction, had | 
not exceeded three hours. He also) 
supported the Bill of last year 
because he thought it just to the lodger 
franchise. It seemed to him that instead 
of reproducing these real reforms the | 
present Bill failed to deal with | 
defects in the present system of regis- | 
tration. To his mind, this was a| 
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sation was already carried to a great ex- 
treme, and he thought that by this means 
they should place the political Parties 
and Members and candidates in the hands 
of experts to a great extent, and they 
should have the turmoil and trouble of 
almost perpetual political mechanical 
work. There was one other point in 
respect to which he thought this was a 
retrograde measure. The Party oppo- 
site prided itself in giving opportunities 
for labour candidates, and it was desirable 
that labour should have a fair share of 
representation in that House. But how, 
under this Bill, would a Labour Member 
or candidate be affected ? The wealthy 
would be made more powerful ; those 
who bad the most wealth and the greatest 
resources would be able probably to con- 
tinue to occupy their position; but in the 
case of those who had not means, and 


| particularly labour candidates, it would 


either be impossible for them to obtain 


|an equal chance or a more favourable 


position, or it would throw upon 
themselves or their own labour orga- 
nisation additional cost. In addition, the 
Bill did not attempt to deal with any of 


much worse Bill, and from the regis- | the technical points which bristled in 


tration point of view he was bound to | connection with revision. There was no 
condemn it as a bad and retrograde Bill. | attempt to create some consolidation of 
It not only did little or nothing in rela-|the law. The right to vote was dis- 
tion to registration reform, but in some | tinetly hidden from the voter in numerous 


respects did that which ought not to be | 
done. He thought it was inadequate, | 
incomplete, and quite unequal to the | 
demands made, and he did not think he 
should have difficulty in showing that in 
many respects it absolutely intensified 
the evils which existed at present, and | 
which it ought to amend. Take as an 
illustration the present system of con- 
ducting registration. He said that while | 
the voter sought a right which ought to | 
be readily recognised every impediment | 
was put in his way, and this Bill, if it 
did not double the difficulties and incon- | 
veniences, very materially increased them. | 
So far as voters were concerned under | 
this Bill they might have to claim twice 
a year; they might be subjected twice a 
year to objections, real and frivolous, and 
if they did not appear they might lose 
their votes, so that from that point of | 
view it might be a _ disfranchising 
measure. To the political Parties it 
would greatly increase the necessity of 
organisation. He thought Party organi- 
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Statutes, which none but experts could 
collect and understand. One of the first 
things that ought to be done in connec- 
tion with registration reform was to give 
a Code which people could readily un- 
derstand, but no attempt was made in 
that direction. Very little was done for 
the lodger, who was merely saved from a 
claim in a second revision, and was left 
with all that disability which the Seere- 
tary of State for India emphasised of 
having to make and prove his claim year 
by year, his inducement to exercise the 
franchise being thereby greatly dimin- 
ished. An hon. Member, he noticed, 
proposed to add to the inconvenience in 
an Amendment calling upon the lodger 
to produce independent evidence of the 
value of the premises occupied. In his 
opinion, that value was arbitrary, 
difficult to prove, and based upon a 
wrong principle, and the value of the 
house itself ought to determine the 
adequacy or otherwise of the lodger 
franchise. Again, there was nothing 
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about one Register—one burgess roll | the former Bill, that it completely failed 
for the boroughs and one set of lists for | to deal with the pressing questions of re- 
the county, and no attempt to do what | vision at the present time, and it placed by 
ought and might be done and had been | contrast in positions of importance ques- 
done in Scotland—to automatically pre- | tions which relatively, so far as the pos- 
pare the Register and have it in constant | session of the franchise was concerned, 
progress, and as closely as possible up | were both numerically and politically far 
to date when an election took place. All | subordinate to the question of a complete 
these questions affecting the right to | Register, that he could not give it that 
vote, which materially reduced the fran- | support he should otherwise have been 
chise and jeopardised the principle of | glad to have given it, and on the ground 
household suffrage, were urgent points, | of the insufficiency, incompleteness, and 
while the political questions dealt with | inadequacy of the registration proposals 
in the Bill might in many cases be | he should feel it his duty to vote against 


deferred until a wider and more compre- 
hensive measure dealt with the whole 
question of the franchise. He thought 
the suggestion of elections on one day 


was very much in accord with the views | 


constantly expressed by Chambers of 


Commerce in relation to the long con- 


tinuance of the turmoil and very de- 
leterious effect on business produced by 
the holding of a General Election. 


the question of plural voting there was 
a great deal to be said, and the subject | 
was greatly exaggerated ; but an inconsis- | 
tency in the Bill was, that while plural 
voting was to be taken away on the 
ground that it represented property, still 


the option of where the vote should be 
exercised was to be given and based 
upon the very same principle. If pro- 
perty was not to be a factor in such a 
matter why should property confer 
the right on the voter to vote for 
one division or another according to 
his choice? He thought the proposal 
which allowed a man to vote in one dis- 
trict or another might also have the 
grave disadvantage of the manipulation 
by political Parties of the Register with 
the view to casting the balance in doubt- 
ful constituencies. But he preferred to 
rest objection to this Bill on the fact 
that if property was not to be a factor 
to the vote it ought not to be a factor to | 
the option which in itself was a right 
based upon property. While he appre- | 
ciated in the very strongest degree the 
necessity for registration reform, wiile | 
he had consistently supported every | 
measure which had been brought before | 
the House in principle with that object, | 


On | 


| was situate the house 


the Bill. 
*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 
that the hon. Gentleman 


S.) said, 
who had 


| just sat down claimed credit to him- 


self for having supported the Registration 
Bill of last year, and condemned the 
present Bill for not containing a codifi- 
cation of the law. But he would point 
out that that was a defect which be- 
longed also to the Registration Bill of 
last year. There was one point on which 
he cordially agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber. He did not see why the possession 
of property, or rather a particular kind 
of property, in more constituencies 
than one should entitle a person to 
choose in ‘which constituency he 


‘should vote, any more than it should 


entitle him 
than one. 
vote in 


to give more votes 
He should be compelled to 
the constituency in which 
in which he 
resided, or if he resided in several he 
should vote in that county in which he 
most habitually resided. They were not 
merely engaged upon the Second Reading 
of this Bill. They were also discussing an 
important Amendment, moved in one of 
the ablest and most interesting speeches 
he had had the good fortune to hear by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth—an Amendment which raised 
and brought before the House a very 
distinct issue. The hon. and learned 
Member complained that this measure of 


| reform of registration was not accompanied 


by a scheme of redistribution, and the 
method of carrying out the object he 
desired was to move an Amendment 
which, if carried, would not give them 


and while the Government had had what | redistribution but would prevent them 
support he could give on the last occa- having registration. That might be 
sion in favour of their Bill, he considered | good advocacy—of that he could not 
that this measure differed materially from | judge—but it did not seem to him to be 
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ember complained that the Government 
were redressing one set of anomalies and 
were paying no attention to another; 
and he asserted and endeavoured to show 
that the present distribution of seats was 
unequai and unfair, and in order to prove 
his proposition he had brought forward 
the case of one part of the United King- 
dom, and one part alone. He had re- 
ferred to Ireland and had asserted— what 
was perfectly true—that according to the 
principle of population Ireland was over- 
represented in that House, and he had 
not thought fit to examine the ques- 
tion whether other parts of this 
country or portions of these parts might 
not be equally over-represented. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was, of course, 
too well informed to talk about gerry- 
mandering the constituencies, but people 
outside, representatives of the Party 
opposite, had accused the Government of 
attempting in this Bill to gerrymander 
the constituencies. What was gerry- 
mandering ? It was a word derived 
from the performances of a certain 
Governor of Massachusetts who, at the 
beginning of this century, unfairly 
divided the constituencies of that State 
for the benefit of his own Party ; in other 
words, he produced an unfair distribu- 
tion Bill. They could not gerrymander 
constituencies in a Registration Bill, and 
what people who brought this charge 
against the Government advocated was, 
that the Government should not do what 
was incompatible with gerrymandering, 
but that they should do what would enable 
them to gerrymander. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not taken that 

int. He had not adverted to the fact 
that the Redistribution Act agreed to by 
both Parties in the State was not yet 
10 years old, whereas the system of re- 
gistration dated from a very much longer 
time back than that. It might be rash, 
but he (Mr. Paul) had indulged in a 
little amateur redistribution, and had not 
confined himself to Ireland, but nad 
taken the whole of the United Kingdom. 
He had adopted a process which, what- 
ever else might be said of it, was at all 
events simple. He had taken, as the 
Redistribution Act of 1885 took, the 
basis of population. He had taken 
40,000 as the population which ought to 
entitle a constituency to a Member, and 
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he had struck off all those constituencies 
where the population was less than 
40,000, except in the case of those 
counties—of which there were several 
in Ireland, but, he thought, only one in 
England, Huntingdon—where the two 
divisions had a population of less than 
40,000 each, and in that case he had given 
such county one Member, and in every 
ease where the population was over 
80,000 and there was only one Member 
he had given two, and where the popula- 
tion was over 120,000, three. That gave 
a considerable margin, and had the not 
undesirable result of somewhat reducing 
the size of that House. But what was 
the result of that process from the Party 
point of view? It struck off from the 
majority of the Government 45 seats, 
and it struck off from the Opposition 40 
seats. That was a balance in favour of 
the Opposition of five. It added 
to the Government 33 seats, and 
to the Opposition 34. That was 
a balance in favour of the Opposition 
of one, or, adding it to the five, a balance 
of six. But if they went upon the 
principle of One Man One Vote and One 
Vote One Value they must strike off the 
University seats, which were nine, and 
that left the Government with a balance 
of three. He would not pledge himself 
to that figure of three, being, he dared 
say, a bungling arithmetician; but what 
he said, and what he was prepared to 
prove, was that under no fair system of 
redistribution whatever would the Liberal 
Party have anything to lose. Of course, 
in his calculation he had included Ire- 
land; and if they excluded Ireland the 
advantage would be very considerable to 
the Liberal Party. The only statesman 
who had made any serious attempt to 
reduce the representation of Ireland on 
the basis of pure population was the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian, who 
did it in his Home Rule Bill of last year. 
If they were not to give Home Rule to 
Ireland, and if they were, nevertheless, to 
reduce the Irish representation, they 
would find themselves confronted with a 
very serious problem indeed, compared 
with which any difficulty of registration 
would be exceedingly small. The right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean in 
the course of his speech said that both 
Parties had agreed in 1885 not to inter- 
fere with the Irish representation, and he 
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was very much struck with an inter- 
ruption of the noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington, who said that that was 
because the Irish representation was 
guaranteed by the Act of Union. 
They on that (the Liberal) side 
were inclined to agree with Mr. Bright 
that the Act of Uuion was a Statute 
which Parliament passed and which Par- 
liament could repeal; but a very different 
view had been taken by gentlemen oppo- 
site. It had been represented over and 
over again in the discussions on Home 
Rule by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House as a Treaty which could only 
be dissolved by the consent of all the 
parties to it. Anintegral portion of that 
Treaty was that the representation of 
Ireland should be at least 100, and to 
reduce that representation without the 
consent of Ireland would be, by the 
admission of the Party opposite, unless 
it were accompanied by a measure of 
Home Rule, a breach of international 
faith which this country ought to 
be ashamed to commit. The hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth 
taunted the Liberals with their desire 
for the abolition of the plural vote. 
The hon. and learned Member, not in 


the amiable manner which usually dis- 
tinguished him, attributed to the Liberals 


rather discreditable motives. He said 
they were not the educated nor the 
intelligent Party, that education and 
intelligence had left them altogether, 
and, as these qualities were in some 
peculiat manner personified by the plural 
voter, they were anxious to disfranchise 
that personage in order that they might 
rely on the ignorance of people who had 


only one vote. He had been made | 


acquainted with many views about the 
plural voter, but not before to-day had 
he been told that the plural voter was 
the peculiar representative of intelli- 
gence. That was a singular, almost a 
miraculous, coincidence. He could 
understand in the abstract an educa- 
tional franchise, though he did not see 
how it could be worked. He could 
understand competitive examinations on 
the system of one mark one vote, 
though it would be so ridiculous as to 
be almost sublime. He could conceive 
& pecuniary franchise—one pound one 
vote; though he did not think it 
would commend itself to the people 
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of this country. It reminded him 
of a curate reproached by his Bishop 
for not believing as much as himself. 
The curate said, “Consider the differ- 
ence of remuneration. I am sure that, 
pound for pound, I believe as much as 
your Lordship.” But plural voting 
did not even represent wealth. A man 
might have £100,000 a year, and only 
one vote. The University franchise 
was believed to belong to the quintessence 
of educated intelligence. It was sup- 
posed by those who had not been to 
Universities that academical degrees 
indicated abnormal wisdom. He was 
not ashamed to confess that he had 
taken a degree. He had never, how- 
ever, had a vote for his University, be- 
cause, being rather short of cash, he 
thought he could employ what he had 
better than in proceeding to the degree 
of Master of Arts. There was one 
more point, he was sorry to say, connected 
with himself. The Member for Ply- 
mouth told them that he had three votes. 
He had only one vote. This, of course, 
was as it should be, because the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth was not 
three times, but 30 times, better educated 
than he or any other Member of the 
Liberal Party. But if, instead of 
occupying the house which he happened 
to own, he was to let it and live somewhere 
else, he could obtain two votes. Would 
he become more intelligent or wiser ? 
The trath was, that plural voting was a 
ridiculous franchise, founded on no prin- 
ciple whatever. It was a fictitious and 
an arbitrary franchise, which could not 
be defended on any principle, or even on 
any combination of principles, however 
ingenious or grotesque. A man exer- 
cising it need have no local interest 
whatever, and need never enter the 
constituency except on the day of the 
poll. For his part, he regretted that 
this system would not, under this Bill, be 
abolished altogether. With regard to 
the provision for holding elections on the 
same day, the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth sought to establish, not 
altogether without success, that some 
parts of the Bill would unduly increase 
the expense of elections, On the 
question of disqualification for non-pay- 
ment of rates, the bon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth had been good 
enough to refer to the country in which 
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he had the honour of representing a con- 
stituency, and had argued that the rates 
in Scotland would not be paid unless 
non-payment of them constituted a dis- 
qualification. That was a very singular 
theory. Rates were not voluntary con- 
tributions. If it was said that it would 
be a disgrace to a man to be disfranchised 
and would lower him in the eyes of his 
neighbours, which of the two cases was 
the worst? To lose the vote or to be 
sold up? To be taken off the Register 
or to have the bailiff in the house? 
He would ask the House whether it was 
prudent and dignified to employ the 
Parliamentary franchise as a means of 
assisting the rate collector? It was 
his business to get the money, to say 
nothing of the question, which did not 
arise so often in Scotland, but which was 
very prominent in England—the case of 
a man who had his rates nominally paid 
by the landlord, and who might be dis- 
franchised through no fault of his own. 
That was a system which nobody would 
defend. There were, however, portions 
in the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with which he felt some 
sympathy. He could not bring himself 


to see the absolute necessity of the 


double Register. The Bill of last year 
provided for a supplemental Register, 
which would satisfy the requirements of 
Scotland ; and he hoped the Government 
would reconsider the question, and ask 
themselves whether this double Register 
was an integral part of the Bill. He did 
not see any answer to the argument of the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
that there was only a technical distinction 
between the lodger and the householder. 
How could it affect a man’s citizenship 
whether his landlord lived on the pre- 
mises or off them? Why, again, should 
there be any pecuniary qualification for a 
lodger ? The Chief Secretary said that 
if they dealt with the lodger question 
they would cut deep into the franchise. 
He could not for the life of him see 
the distinction between dealing with the 
qualification of time and the qualification 
of money. If they altered the period 
for which a man resided, were they not 
dealing with the franchise just as much 
as if they were dealing with the rent 
which the man must pay ? 


Mr. W. LONG: Hear, hear ! 
Mr. Paul 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. PAUL said, he was glad the hon. 
Member for West Derby agreed with 
him, and he hoped the Government 
would take the question to heart. They 
had heard from one of their leading 
opponents a most powerful argument to 
show that there was no distinction be- 
tween the lodger and the householder, 
Would they act upon it? He believed 
it to be the fact that at this moment in 
the City of Edinburgh no single working 
man could get on the Register as a lodger, 
because the Sheriff said that £10 a year 
meant 6s. a week. The interpretation of 
the qualification was what was called, in 
the language of lawyers, a question of 
fact. He should have thought that it 
was a question of arithmetic. If they 
had a proper franchise, a universal fran- 
chise, there would be no question of 
bogus or sham qualifications. He was 
not sure that the inclusion of large num- 
bers of citizens in the franchise, who had 
no votes now, would always make in 
favour of the Party to which he belonged, 
but he did not think they bad any busi- 
ness with that. They ought to do what 
was fair and right to all classes of the 
community, and then they were not re- 
sponsible for the consequences. The 
lodger franchise as it was left by the 
Bill could not be defended. He hoped 
the Bill might be amended and improved 
in Committee. If it was amended and 
improved in Committee he cared very 
little what would happen to it in another 
place, because either it would be accepted, 
and then they would have a good mea- 
sure, or it would be rejected, and then 
they would have a good argument. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the House had listened 
with attention and great satisfaction, and 
with some considerable amount of amuse- 
ment, to the speech of the hon. Member 
for South Edinburgh. The hon. Gentle- 
man invariably succeeded in putting his 
arguments before the House, not only 
with foree and ability, but with such a 
degree of hamour which, if it did not 
make the arguments acceptable to the 
House generally, it made them more 
palatable than they would otherwise have 
been. The Opposition had no right to 
complain of anything that fell from the 
hon. Member for South Edinburgh, but 
he did not think the Government were 
in quite as favourable a position as the 
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Opposition on that point. He listened | principle which ought to underlie the 
with the greatest possible care to the | possession of the franchise was residence 
speech of the hon. Member, and it seemed rather than any other qualification which 
to him that the hon. Member defended | could give the right to vote. He believed 
what he thought ought to be in the Bill, | himself that if they made it a necessity 
but was not, and he had very littleto say that a voter should be a resident in the 
for that which the Bill proposed to do. locality, that if they attached to his resi- 
The hon. Gentleman advocated a com- dence a condition that he should have 
lete reform of the franchise on lines been there for a sufficient length of time 
which were not in the Bill; and, as , to prove that he was practically a per- 
usual, he had made a calculation to show manent resident with ‘a real interest in 
that the result of redistribution would be what was going on around him, he be- 
satisfactory to the Party to which he lieved they would have placed their fran- 
belonged, but it was the custom of chise on a perfectly secure foundation. 
political prophets to arrive at conclusions The hon. Member for South Edin- 
which were found to be far-fetched when burgh had indulged in some criticism of 
the real results became known. In any | the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
event, this was nota Bill which ended, | ber for Plymouth with reference to educa- 
as itshould end, with the redistribution | tion and intelligence, but he did his hon. 
of political power which it commenced by | Friend an injustice. His hon, Friend had 
disturbing. The hon. Gentleman at the | not asserted that the Party opposite did 
end of his remarks expressed the hope | not contain among them men of great 
that the Bill would be largely amended | intelligence and great ability. The hon. 
in Committee. He ventured to say that Member himself was a striking repudia- 
if the recommendations which the hon. tion of such a statement if made that it 
Member gave to the Government were | was possible to desire. What his hon. 
accepted and carried out there would be | and learned Friend the Member for Ply- 
precious little left of the original mea- | mouth had said was that hon. Gentlemen 
sure when it emerged from Committee, opposite had declared, through the mouth 
for in order to fall in with the sugges- of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
tions of the hon. Member, the Govern- | ber for Midlothian, that, the distinction 
ment would practically have to recon- | between the two political Parties was 
stitute and redraft the measure. He! that on one side were to be found the 
approached this question of registration classes and on the other side the masses, 
on the whole as impartially as it was He admitted that the possession of pro- 
possible for a man to do, because he was perty should not be taken as an indica- 
in this fortunate position—that he repre- tion that necessarily education, intelli- 
sented a constituency which no Bill,even gence, or ability was possessed by the 
of the ingenuity of that introduced by owner. But his hon. and learned Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, could was justified in his argument that the 
upset or alter. He represented a con- possession of property was, at all events, 
stituency which was purely and entirely | a proof that the owner had a stake in 
working class, and which enjoyed no the country, and was also an indica- 
advantage from dwellers in other parts, | tion that there was education behind 
who gave their votes on the day of elec-| him, or, in any case, that he 
tion in constituencies in which they did | had some opportunities for studying the 
not reside, But apart from that con- | serious problems which the electors, and 
sideration, he had never concealed his | consequently the House of Commons, 
opinion that with due reason and common | were called upon to decide. He was 
sense every facility should be given to | sorry that the most excellent speech of 
the people of this country who were | the hon. Member for Accrington earlier 
qualified to be voters to become voters.|in the evening had been delivered in a 
He, however, did not go quite so far as | rather empty House, though, perhaps, in 
the hon. Member for South Edinburgh. | the interest of the hon. Gentleman’s 
He was not prepared to say he would | Party and of the Government, it was 
desire to see such a measure of registration | well that the audience was sparse. It 
pass as would make everybody an elector, | was a practical speech—a most clear and 
but he agreed that the fundamental | able speech—and it brought to bear on 
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the proposals of the Goverument the 
most searching criticism which had yet 
come from the Government side of the 
House. He desired to approach the 
question from the same point of view 
from which it had been approached by 
the hon. Member for Accrington. He 
entirely agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth that it 
was necessary to facilitate the means by 
which a man qualified to vote for a 
Member of Parliament could get on the 
Parliamentary Register. There could be 
no doubt that it was a great hardship 
that a man should have to wait some- 
times for two years before he got the 
qualification to vote to which he was 
entitled to long previously. He entirely 
agreed that Parliament should do every- 
thing that was fair, just and practical in 


order to remove those anomalies, but | 


what he submitted was that the Govern- 


ment, while seeking to redress this wrong, | 
the Member for Plymouth was that they 


had proceeded in the wrong direction. 
The disease being in one limb, they pro- 
ceeded to apply the remedies to another. 


They had endeavoured to cure the weak- | 
ness of the arm, so to speak, by attend- | 
ing to the leg. The real difficulty was | 
not in the period of residence necessary | 
The difficulty centred | 
in the delay attendant upon securing | 
_ creased power of the political associations. 


for qualification. 


legal sanction to the right to vote. 
He might add that under the Bill the 
plural voters would be like the Militia- 
man who enlisted in several battalions. 
He made a big show in the different 
battalions, but all the time he was only 
one man, and effective only in one 
battalion. If the Government had pro- 
ceeded to so alter the machinery by | 
which these votes were rendered valid | 


{COMMONS} 
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creased. His hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Plymouth had pointed 
out that if the purposes of the Govern- 
ment were passed into law—that was to 
say, if they allowed the plural voter to 
remain, but left him the option as to 
where he should vote, they would put 
the power entirely in the hands of the 
individual voter, and, therefore, in the 
hands of the officers who conducted the 
political associations, because they would 
decide that the weight of those votes, on 
the one side or the other, should be cast 
where they would be moét useful in the 
Party interest. The hon. Member for 
Gloucester opposite had doubted the 
accuracy of that statement, and had in- 
stanced the fact that during all the 
elections he had been through the out- 
siders had been canvassed by each side 
and brought up in considerable numbers. 
But that was not the point. The point 
submitted by his hon. and learned Friend 


knew at the present time what the electo- 


rate was—the number of residents and the 


number of out-voters—but if this Bill 
passed they would never know till an 
election had taken place what a con- 
stituency was, what was its strength, 
and the number voting. The result 
would, therefore, unquestionably be an in- 


Those difficulties would only be satisfac- 
tory to wealthy men, who did not care 
what it cost to get into Parliament, and 
therefore had no need to consider matters 
of this kind. It was, undoubtedly, a 
great objection to the Bill that it would 
add largely to the annual cost of registra- 
tion. Indeed, the burden both of ex pendi- 
ture and labour would be doubled by 


they would then have gone in the right having two registrations a year instead of 


direction. If they 
only to deal with the anomalies of regis- 
tration, to redress the injustice, and to 
facilitate the acquisition by an elector 
of the right to vote, they would have 
found on the Opposition side of the 
House as much support as they would 
now undoubtedly find opposition. This 
Bill would, in reality, turn upside down 
the electoral system of the country, and 
to make changes in the franchise to 
which it was impossible for the Conser- 
vative Party to assent. It was said that 
if the Bill were passed the power of the 
political organisations would not be in- 


Mr. W. Long 


had been content | 





one. In Liverpool the cost of looking 
after the registration of one voluntary 
association was between £3,000 and 
£4,000 a year, and nobody could doubt 
for a moment that this Bill would double 
the expense in a city where the popula- 
tion was not only rapidly increasing but 
constantly changing. The present diffi- 
culty in regard to these populous places 
was to see that the men who claimed 
were those entitled to be on the Register, 
and to secure this, house-to-house visita- 
tion was necessary. But the Government 
were now going to increase the difficulties 
of registration in large places like Liver- 
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]. In the first place, they would ; 


double the labour of local Registration | 
Bodies by having two registrations in- | 
stead of one ; and as, owing to the short- | 
ness of term, it would be easy to make | 
bogus claims, they would have to exercise | 
greater care in the house-to-house visita- | 
tion in order to ascertain whether the 
man who claimed was the right man. He 
was sure that there was no one in the 
House—no matter on which side he sat 
—that would willingly see a measure 

sed which might facilitate a man’s 
chance of getting on the Register who 
had not a full claim to be there. No 
doubt the present state of things could 
be improved, and in his opinion what 
was required was not a change in the 
existing Registration Laws but a Redis- 
tribution of Seats Bill. The Secretary for 
Ireland had brought forward the present 
Bill, he believed, from asimple and honest 
desire to carry out a reform which he and 
his Party considered to be necessary and 
in the interest of the country. He very | 
much questioned, however, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had realised what 
the effect of the measure would really be. 
It had been supported in such a way 
that one would suppose, after hearing 


the speeches of hon. Members, that the 
Government in bringing forward this | 


measure were fighting the battle 
of the poor against the rich. 
Whatever charge might be made against 
the Conservative Party generally, he did 
not believe there was any foundation what- | 
ever for a charge of that kind. He did | 
not think it was necessary in debating a 
matter of this kind to cast such charges 
across the floor of the House. He 
thought the representation of the rich 
and poor was much more evenly distri- 
buted in all quarters of the House. He 
would say that there was no desire on the 
part of the Opposition to obtain special 
privileges for the rich, but, on the con- 
trary, there was a unanimous desire to 
give full, free, and fair play to all classes 
of the country to express their wants and 
to secure for them the sympathetic atten- 
tion of a Democratic Parliament. He 
asserted again that this measure would 
lead to serious and grave difficulties in 
many constituencies. How would the 
Bill affect the City of Liverpool? In 
Exchange Division there were 7,134 
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electors, of whom 1,451 lived in the ad- 
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joining counties. They would under 
this Bill be subtracted from the elee- 
torate of the Exchange Division. [Mr. 
Storey: Not necessarily.] He made that 
statement believing the Government 
meant to carry out their principle of “One 
Man One Vote,” and it was immaterial, 


' therefore, from which constituency they 


were subtracted. In addition to the 
1,451, there were 1,155 electors in Ex- 
change Division who resided in other 
Liverpool constituencies, so that if these 
two classes, numbering 2,606, exercised 
the privileges given them under the Bill 
and voted where they lived, the Ex- 
change constituency would be reduced 
to 4,500. In the same way the 8,678 
electors in the Abercromby Division 
would be reduced to 5,300. When he 
turned to West Derby, the division he 
represented, the electors there numbered 
over 10,500, while in the adjoining divi- 
sion of Everton there were about 10,300 
electors, so that the result of the Bill 
would be to give to the 4,000 Exchange 
electors and to the 5,000 Abercromby 
electors the same political adyantages 
and representation as was given to the 
10,000 in the adjoining division. It 
might be said that they could not do 
everything in one Bill, and that the Go- 
vernment had not time to do it all at 
once. There was some justice in that 
statement, but if they wanted to carry use- 
ful and practical legislation likely tocom- 
mand the sympathy and support of the 
country they should not, in seeking to re- 
dress existing anomalies, create others far 
worse. One word more as to the effect of the 
Bill upon Liverpool. Not only would it 
create that extraordinary distinction be- 
tween divisions he had mentioned, but it 
would go against the settled, hard-work- 
ing people, and put power into the hands 
of the shifting and moving population, 
who had not the same stake in the 
country. So that the Bill would do a 
double injustice. He was rather sur- 
prised at first when he found that the 
Chief Secretary was in charge of this 
complicated measure, not because he 
doubted his capacity to deal with it, but 
because they used to regard the duties of 
his Office so laborious as to demand all 
his time and work, and if the Chief 
Secretary of the late Government had 
taken charge of such a measure the Irish 
Nationalists would not have been so 
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sileut as they now were. 
ceased when he discovered what would 
be the practical effect of this measure in 
many parts of the country. ‘The Chief 
Secretary once said that by carrying 
English legislation they would be facili- 
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tating the carrying of Home Rule. There | 


was to be found the secret of the right 
hon. Gentleman having charge of this 
measure. For what would this Bill do ? 
It would hand over the control of many 
of their large cities, both in regard to 
municipal and Parliamentary representa- 
tion, to the Irish minority within the con- 
stituencies, and undoubtedly the English 
working men would consider that in 
doing that the Government was doing 
them an injustice, for it took the power 
from the settled population and gave it 
to the unsettled classes. It was for the 
English working man to consider whe- 
ther he would quietly accept such a 
change. It had been suggested by hon. 
Members opposite that the conflict over 
this Bill was one between the wealthy 
and the poor, but he maintained that it 
was one between the resident working 
man and the moving and shifting work- 
ing man. The change that the measure 


would make in the representation of the 
country would be so serious and so far- 
reaching that he should heartily support 
the Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Plymouth. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
had said that the Bill had many critics 
and few friends. His experience of 
life was that the truest friend was 
the honest critic, especially in Par- 


liamentary affairs, if, after the criticism, | 


he took care to vote steadily with his 
Party. The hon. Member had said that 
the Government in proposing that a man 
with plural votes might decide to vote in 
one place or the other were acting in the 
same way as the Militiaman who enlisted 
in several battalions, who figured 
in all, and who yet was only one 
man. 
exactly the reverse. 
those 


five or six constituencies; but as the 


Government laid it down that all the | 
elections should take place on the same | 


day, each of those voters would ‘count | 
only in one constituency. He wished to | 
say generally that the Bill seemed to him | 


Mr. W. Long 


{COMMONS} 
But his wonder | 


But the Government were doing | 
They had at present | 
Militiamen voters who were in | 


and Elections Bill. 


avery hopeful Bill from the point of 
view of those who believed in a universal 
suffrage. He had always held that not 
only every man in the country, but that 
every woman in the country of full age 
should have the franchise ; and he hoped 
that that state of things would soon be 
realised. At any rate, the admissions 
made by hon. Members opposite seemed 
to point in that direction. What was 
necessary was that every man qualified 
to vote should be put on the Register with 
the greatest possible ease, and that the 
mere fact of the settled residence should 
be a sufficient qualification either for a 
householder or for a lodger. Hon. 
Members opposite admitted that. 

Mr. W. LONG: The hon. Gentle- 
man must not take that for granted. 

Mr. STOREY said, he was only 
stating a point on which all sides seemed 
to be agreed. Again, the hon. Gentle- 
man had expressed his concurrence in the 
suggestion that a poor man should be 
able to chose as his Parliamentary Re- 
presentative a man equally poor as him- 
self, and, further, they all seemed to be 
agreed on the principle of “One Vote One 
Value.” Indeed, it was understood that no 
objection would be raised by any con- 
siderable party in the House to the prin- 
ciple of “One Man One Vote.” [Sir E. 
CxiarKE: No.] At any rate, they had 
been given to understand something very 
nearly approaching that. There were 
so many points of agreement between the 
two sides of the House that it ought not 
to be difficult to shape the Bill in Com- 
mittee to the satisfaction of both Parties. 
He admitted frankly that the Bill 
came to them in a most inconvenient 
form, and that it dealt with the 
questions of registration and election 
in a very incomplete form. But hon. 


_Members in connection with that must 


realise the exigencies of Parliamentary 
procedure and the limits of Parliamentary 
time. He did not accuse hon. Members 
opposite of being worse than his own 
Party were when in Opposition, for there 
had always been a tendency on both 
sides to deal with the measures of the 
Government of the day at such length as 
to prevent the chief Bill of the Session 
passing. Could hon. Members suggest 
any more practical or common-sense way 
of dealing with the question than that 
| adopted by the Government? His opinion 
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was that they had approached the 
question in a business-like fashion. He 
proposed first to deal with the question 
of “One Man One Vote.” He was not 
one of those who held merely that every 
householder who was qualified should 
have a vote, but he was in favour of every 
man having a vote, and he would be very 
glad to see the Bill extended in that 
direction. The hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth had suggested that they 
ought not so to extend it, because at pre- 
sent votes were not of equal value and 
the constituencies varied too greatly in | 
size, and those inequalities should first | 
be redressed. His Amendment told them | 
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that carried with it this right of excessive 
representation. He knew a man con- 
nected with shipping who was worth 
£250,000, and who had only one vote, 
and another who was worth a tenth of 
that sum, but who had six or seven votes 
in respect of little shops in different 
localities. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who proposed the Amendment had 
told them that he had three votes. He 
put it to the hon. and learned Member— 
who was admittedly a man of property 
and of intelligence—did he count for 
three at an election? [Sir E. CLarke : 
I ought to.] The hon. and learned 
Member did himself an injustice. He 


in terms thatif“OneVoteOneValue” were | did not count merely for three; he 
conceded the objections to “One Man One | counted rather for 300 or 3,000 besides 
Vote” would disappear. [Sir E.CLarkKE: | his actual votes. He had intelligence, 
Certainly not.] If that were so, then knowledge, experience, and the power to 
the Amendment was simply a trap. He | sway men, and that was the power in- 
submitted that the two things were not | telligence had and ought to be content 
essentially one, although one followed | with in this country. There was nothing 
upon the other, and it was quite | new afterall in the Government's pro- 
practicable to deal with the one and| posal, because, in municipal elections, a 
leave the other for settlement in the near| man might have property in many 
future. “One Man One Vote” wasin their | different wards, but he had to choose 
judgment just. The Government had | which he would be putonfor. They had 


been in Office two years, and would re- | an even more remarkable precedent than 
main there another 12 months at the out- | 


the municipal one. Birmingham was 


side. Their supporters approved what | 
they had done, the Opposition dis- 
approved, challenges were being con- 
stautly thrown out for an appeal to the 
country. Soon the grand inquest of | 


divided for Parliamentary purposes into 
seven different constituencies, but while 
a man might have a vote in all of them 
he could only vote in one. He held that 
“One Man One Vote” was a large step in 


public opinion would be held to decide | the direction of every man and woman in 
between the two Parties, and was it not | the Kingdom having a vote. He was 
strange that one Member of the jury | entirely in favour of the proposal that 


should have 20 votes in the settlement | 
of the controversy, while another jury had 
but one vote ? Surely that was a state of | 
things which could not fairly be defended. 
What were the grounds of defence put 
forward by the hon. and learned Member ? 
It was submitted that property and in- 
telligence ought to be specially repre- 
sented. Well, he had to say, in the first 
place, that the possession of property did 
not always imply the possession of 
intelligence ; and in this country there 
was a great deal of intelligence where 
there was very little property. The 
proposition of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
was that wisdom, experience, virtue, and 
base and sordid property should each 
have two votes. But even in this respect 
the suggestion would not work fairly, 
for it was only certain kinds of property 





the elections should all be on one and 
the same day, because it would limit the 
disturbance of trade which attended 
every General Election, but he earnestly 
protested against that day being Saturday. 
He knew it was the best day for New- 
castle, which his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary represented. Many a 
time they had laid their heads together 
and tried to get the election fixed fora 
Saturday. But for many other places 
Saturday was the very worst day of the 
week, and especially where it happened 
to be market day. And Monday would 
not do either, because it would lead to 
Sabbath breaking in preparations for the 
polling, and to that Presbyterian Ulster 
and Scotland would strongly object. 
As to the period of qualification, while, 
of course, he would strongly support the 
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Government proposal, he agreed with 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean that the period fixed 
was even now too long, and he was in 
favour of one month instead of three 
months. In Durham and other places in 
the North of England term-day was not 
the 25th of March, but the Ist or 
13th of May. That, being the summer 
quarter, was the favourite term for 
moving. By the 24th of June, persons 
so removing would not have been three 
months in residence, and thousands of 
these would be hit by this proposal of 
the Bill. With regard to the provision 
that the payment of rates should be a 
qualification for the franchise, he thought 
hon. Members did not sufficiently realise 
the circumstances under which numbers 
of poor people did not pay rates. He 
knew ove place where thousands of 
people did not pay their local rates, and 
the reason was simply because the state 
of trade was such that they had no work, 
no money, and no food, and were 
therefore unable to pay. Yet these poor 
people were treated by the law as if they 
were vagabonds, and were struck off the 
roll for their misfortune and not their 
fault. Surely it was absurd to say that 
because these people did not pay their 
rates in time they should have no votes. 
Lord Salisbury, he was told, had recently 
spoken of the migratory class as vagrants, 
although he had since denied having 
used that term. However that might be, 
the migratory class was often spoken of 
as if it were a less worthy class than 
others. But there was nothing un- 
worthy in the migration of these people. 
They migrated either because of slack- 
ness of work, because of the falling off 
of the income, and the consequent neces- 
sity to live in a less expensive house, or 
because they had to go further away to 
their work; and for that they were 
struck off the Register, and had to claim 
to get on again. That was an unneces- 
sary burden of which he complained. 
What were the defects in registration at 
the present time? One, as the hon. and 
learned Member opposite had pointed 
out, was the failure to distinguish be- 
tween the householder and the lodger. 
That was a serious and practical diffi- 
culty that ought to be met in the Bill. 
Then there was no supervision of the 
Overseers ; but that was partially met 
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by the power given to Parish Councils, if 
they saw fit, tosupervise the operations of 
these officials. Another great defect that 
was unsolved by the Bill was that there 
was vo provision for successive occupa- 
tions. It ought to be the duty of the 
Overseer to seek out and verify succes- 
sive occupations and put them on the 
Register. It ought not to be left to the 
man himself or to x political Party to do 
this work. Then, as to the question of 
expense, in connection with which he 
wanted to deal bluntly with the proposal 
that there should be two registrations 
in the year. This would practically 
amount to registration all the year round. 
Before the registration in April was over 
the new one would have to be begun. 
With regard to expense, the House might 
take it that the cost of registration at the 
present time to the public for the general 
Register was £350,000 a year. These 
figures he hdd arrived at by means of an 
independent investigation made in various 
districts. ‘Then, under the Parish Coun- 
cils Act, there was an entirely distinct 
charge for registration created of no less 
than £100,000 a year. Therefore, 
£450,000 a year would be spent out of 
the public rates for the purpose of regis- 
tration. But that was not all. There 
was the expense to political Parties, 
which, he was informed by competent 
persons, was at least £250,000 a year. 
Therefore, £700,000 a year was now 
being spent in registration. Then came 
the proposal of the Government, which 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see fit to modify, for a double registra- 
tion. He did not say that would be 
double the present cost, but it would cost 
the public nearly £300,000 more, and 
political Parties, perhaps, another 
£200,000. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment and to the Liberal Party as a whole 
to seriously consider this matter. Let 
them for the moment leave the Conserva- 
tives out of the question, and suppose 
there were none in the House. Let them 
suppose there was nobody else there, and 
let them ask which was the Party that 
was likely to lose by this arrangement ? 
Which was the Party that wanted candi- 
dates with brains rather than money ? 
Liberals claimed to be that Party. They 
knew that at present their candidates and 
electors were heavily burdened, and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed with 
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a light heart to add to the expenses of 
the candidates and the Party all over the 
country an additional sum which might 
be reckoned, perhaps, at hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. He knew that that 
was an argument which ought to make 
hon. Members opposite vote for this 
proposal, and not against it, but, of 
course, they would look at the interests 
of the country as a whole, and not be 
influenced by what he said. But he 
thought his right hon. Friend should re- 
consider this matter. If the expendi- 
dure of this additional money was neces- 
sary he should not object to it, but he 
contended that it was not necessary in 
thé slightest degree. On an average 
there was only one election in five years, 
and thus at present four of the annual 
Registers, speaking generally, were use- 
less for Parliamentary purposes, except 
in the chance of a bye-election. If 10 
Registers were made in the five years, 
nine of them, in the same way, would be 
useless for Parliamentary purposes, ex- 
cept in the case of a bye-election. Was 
it not, therefore, a great waste of labour 
and money to make so many Registers? 
But for how many people was the addi- 
tional expenditure to be incurred? At 
the present time they were spending 
£700,000 a year, and the Registers com- 
prised about 7,000,000 voters, including 
women. In round figures, this was a 
cost of about 2s. a head for every person 
registered. It would be found that 75 
per cent. of those on the Registers were 
in settled occupation and were put on 
year after year. Therefore, only 25 per 
cent. on the Register were left to be 
dealt with as more or less migratory, and 
of that number 15 per cent. would be 
disposed of if a three mouths’ qualifica- 
tion period was insisted upon and the 
rating clauses were abolished. Hence 
it would be for the sake of dealing with 
only the remaining 10 per cent. that 
the second Register would be made. 
Therefore, he maintained that a pro- 
posal to make this change, and to incur 
an expenditure of £300,000 a year for 
dealing with that small number on the 
Register, was an extravagant and a waste- 
ful proposal, and one that ought not to 
be accepted by the House, at least in its 
present form. He put it to the Chief 
Secretary whether, in these circum- 
stances, he did not think one Register was 
sufficient, and whether, in reconsidering 
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the matter, be would not devise or con- 
sider certain proposals that had been, 
suggested as to successive occupation and 
as to additional powers being granted to 
Overseers, with the consent of the town 
clerks in’ towns and county clerks in 
counties, to make the necessary transfers 
from one district to another. He believed 
if such a proposal was adopted it would 
put an end to any necessity for a second 
Register, and would secure practically that 
the great bulk of the persons whom the 
right hon. Gentleman wanted to be placed 
on the Register would be put upon it. 
His only desire was to secure, with hon. 
Members opposite, that as many persons 
as possible should be placed on the 
Register ; and, in the interests of the 


public and of economy, he thought 
they should endeavour to attain that 


object in as 
possible. 
*Tue PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, 
the Government had no reason to com- 
plain of the criticism of his hon. Friend, 
because no man in the House was more 
qualified by knowledge and experience to 
speak on the subject. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Plymouth, who brought forward the 
Amendment in a speech of great ability 
and interest, not only showed that he was 
well qualified to criticise a measure of 
this kind, but he was capable to lead a 
movement like that indicated by the 
Amendment, destroying the Bill, not by 
a direct attack, but by raising a side 
issue, no doubt of great importance, but 
irrelevant to the subject-matter of the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said that some of the clauses of the 
Bill of last year were welcomed on 
the Opposition Benches, but the House 
would remember that the hon. and learned 


inexpensive a way as 


Gentleman gave them no assistance 
in passing those clauses. As_ to 
the difference between the Bill of 


this year and the Bill of last year, he would 
point out that that difference was in the 
main due to the omission of the clauses 
proposed by his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for India, by meavs of which it 
was proposed to establish Chief Registrars 
in every constituency and Registrars in 
every parish. There was a great deal to 
be said in favour of that proposal, though 
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it did not meet with the universal 
approval of hon. Members on the Go- 
vernment side of the House, and when it 
was announced that strenuous opposition 
would be offered to it by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite it became clear that the proposal 
could not be carried, and that, therefore, 
the Government would not be justified in 
proceeding further with it at that time. 
But he believed it was mainly in that 
direction they had to look in future to 
make registration an automatic process, 
so that voters might be put on the 


Register without the aid of political 


agencies. At some future time another 
Government might be more fortunate in 
this direction, but the withdrawal of 
those clauses reduced the Bill to moderate 
proportions, and made it possible this 
year to include other proposals with 
regard to plural voting and holding elec- 
tions on the same day, which last year 
it had been intended to include in 
another Bill. He admitted that those 
additions prevented the Bill from being 
strictly called a Registration Bill. 


Though the Bill included other im- 
portant points, it proposed to abolish 
certain anomalies which experience had 


shown to be hateful to the people of this 
country and detrimental to our electoral 
system. The first was the great length 
of the residential qualification ; next, the 
ratepaying clauses of the Act of 1867 ; 
and, third, plural voting. On the subject 
of residential qualification, he stated that 
last year the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion said it was an outrage that it 
should take a man two and a-half 
years to vote in a _ constituency, 
although he might possess every other 
qualification. With a 12 months’ quali- 
fication, the shortest period in which a 
man could get on the list of voters was 
18 months, and the longest period two 
years and six months, giving a mean 
period of two years. Witha six mouths’ 
qualification, the shortest period would 
be 12 months, and the longest period two 
years, giving a mean period of 18 
months. With a three months’ qualifi- 
cation and a single Register, the 
shortest period would be nine months, 
aud the longest period 21 months, giving 
a mean of 15 mouths. Therefore, 
the mean period of qualification was not 
much reduced, and that fact had led the 
Government to consider whether it would 
not be wise to have a second registration. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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This would at once reduce the period of 
qualification by one-half. The second 
registration had been attacked on the 
ground of expense, and he agreed that it 
was not a matter which touched any 
great political issue or was the subject of 
great Party differences. It was merely a 
question of whether the advantages to be 
gained by a second registration were 
worth the cost. If the figures of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland were correct, 
the expense would undoubtedly be very 
heavy; but he ventured to think the 
hon. Member had not fully investigated 
the subject. It was undoubtedly the 
fact that the expenses of the present 
single registration were considerable. 
The expense of a single registration 
varied very much in different constitu- 
encies. In Birmingham, registration was 
carried out in the most perfect manner 
possible, and it was hardly necessary 
there for the political organisations to 
act at all. The cost was only 6d. per 
head of the electors, which was consider- 
ably less than half the average cost over 
the country. In London the cost was 
1s. 2d., and in other parts of the country 
it varied from 6d. to 2s. 6d. If the 
whole registration of the country could 
be done as at Birmingham it would come 
out to be about 6d., whereas the average 
all over the country was Is, 4d. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman state the causes of 
this immense difference ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that he 
believed the difference was largely due to 
the printing, which was the main item of 
the cost of registration. 

Mr. STOREY said, that the cost of 
printing the Register was not one-fifth of 
the whole cost. 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that in 
London the cost of printing was two- 
thirds of the whole cost of registration. 
In Nottingham the cost had been greatly 
reduced by the simple process of keeping 
the Register in type. If the registration 
of the whole country were done as 
cheaply and as well as in Birmingham, 
the total cost in England and Wales 
would not be more than £120,000, or 
not much more than one-third of the 
cost at the present time. Although a 
second registration would cost more than 
a single registration, he did not believe it 
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would cost double, but he thought that 
if the registration of the whole country 
could be carried out on the Birmingham 
plan the whole cost would not be more 
than the present. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman expressed disapproval of the 
proposal of the Government to abolish 
the ratepaying conditions, but that pro- 

al was a necessary consequence of 
reducing the residential qualification. 
These ratepaying conditions were of no 
value at the present moment, and were 
only a snare to a certain number of house- 
holders. He was greatly surprised to 
hear the hon. and learned Member defend 
the system of plural voting, and to say 
that it was no anomaly, but that the 
anomaly was that the principle was not 
further extended. The hon. and learned 
Member quoted Jobn Stuart Mill in 
favour of this proposal, but from per- 
sonal recollection he was satisfied that 
some time before 1867, when this ques- 
tion was under discussion in the House, 
Mr. Mill completely altered his mind. 
The proposal was made by Lord Derby’s 
Government to extend dual voting, but 
it was condemned universally by all 
parties—by Lord Salisbury, by Mr. Lowe, 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian, and from every part of the 
House. There was no practical difference 
whatever between dual and plural voting. 
Aman was subject to severe penalties for 
voting twice in the same constituency, 
and he believed that the practice of per- 
mitting plural voting outside the consti- 
tuency was very much attributable to 
accident. Thus in Liverpool, Bradford, 
Birmingham, and other large towns, men 
holding several different qualifications 
within the borough could only vote once, 
but if a man resided just outside the 
borough and had another qualification in 
the town he was entitled to two votes. 
It was, however, in London that the 
system of plural voting exhibited the 
worst results. He knew, for instance, 
three partners in one firm—and he was 
sorry to say they were Liberals—who 
were registered in 20 different constitu- 
encies. [An hon. Memper: They have 
to pay the rates.] It was iu the free- 
hold votes that the system showed at its 
worst. The freeholders frequently had 
no interest in the districts in which 
they had votes; they did not even 
reside in them, and when the election 
came they did not even go into the 
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constituency because they had polling 
places erected for them in London, 
and there they recorded their votes for 
Middlesex or Surrey. The result was 
that the Middlesex or Surrey divisions 
were swamped by non-resident free- 
holders who had no connection what- 
ever with the constituencies, but who 
were able to override the views of the 
resident electors, This grievance had, 
in his opinion, been very much increased 
and multiplied by the Redistribution Act 
of 1885, by which the constituencies 
were broken up into single-membered 
districts. The County of Lancashire, 
for instance, was formerly divided into 
a limited number of constituencies, but 
the effect of the Redistribution Act was 
to cut it up into 23 different con- 
stituencies. He believed there were 
certain brewers who had public-houses 
seattered all over Lancashire, and who 
could vote in each of the 23 con- 
stituencies. In his opinion, this was a 
perfect scandal, and he could not imagine 
anyone defending it. It was worthy of 
notice that Members opposite had 
not dared to move an Amendment 
directly dealing with the question, but 
had raised side issues dealing with 
the representation of Ireland and the 
distribution of electoral power. His 
right hon, Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), in a 
speech of remarkable ability, had dealt 
with those issues in such a conclusive 
manner that little remained to be said 
about them. The condition of things in 
regard to Ireland had not altered since 
1885. “All those constitutional questions 
which were then considered by the 
House to make it impossible to reduce 
the representation of Ireland remained 
in the same position. Both Parties in 
1885 concurred in the view that it was 
impossible to reduce the Irish represen- 
tation. The consideration of the Act of 
Union prevented the House in 1885 
raising the question, and if the question 
were again raised he did not for a 
moment doubt that the House as a whole 
would come to the same conclusion. 
Ireland was not the only part of the 
Kingdom that was over - represented. 
The rural parts of England were quite 
as much over-represented. The 17 most 
thoroughly rural counties of England 
had, curiously enough, a population 
exactly equal to that of Ireland—namely, 
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4,700,000 ; and by a further curious coin- 
cidence, they were represented by pre- 
cisely the same number of Members— 
namely, 101. These Members were 
divided between thetwo Parties very much J 
as the Irish Members were, although 
the majority was on the other side. 
There were 70 of these rural Members on 
the Opposition side of the House and 30 
on the Government side; in the case of 
the Irish Members, 23 sat with the 
Opposition and the remainder supported 
the Government, There were also 22 
other constituencies scattered about 
England, mostly small boroughs but in- 
cluding one or two small counties, 
returning 23 Members—a number which 
was plainly in excess of the proper 
number. If Parliament began to redis- 
tribute according to population it would 
have, to begin with these small boroughs 
and counties before approaching the 
Irish Question.’ When gentlemen oppo- 
site said the Government were acting 
unfairly in dealing with one anomaly, and 
omitting to deal with another which was 
in the opposite direction, they were under 
a mistake. He thought they would find 


if they attempted a scheme of redistribu- 
tion according to population that the 


Party they represented would not derive 
any benefit from it. They would have 
to get rid of the nine University Mem- 
bers, remove the excess in the representa- 
tion of the rural districts of England, and 
then reduce the excessive number of 
Members who now sat for the boroughs 
of England. The Government would be 
perfectly ready to consider the whole 
question of redistribution whenever the 
proper time came. He was certain, how- 
ever, that hon. Members opposite would 
have nothing to gain by a general scheme of 
redistribution. The fact was that the 
system of plural voting must be looked 
at by itself. Was it or was it not a just 
and proper part of our Parliamentary 
system? He believed that the more it 
was examined the more it would be found 
to be unjust, and that it could not be de- 
fended in public, as it was hateful to the 
people of this country. He therefore 
commended the measure to the House, 
with a feeling that it would put an end 
to a gross anomaly without being in any 
way a disfranchising measure, inasmuch 
as every man who was entitled to a vote 
would continue to have one, although he 
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than once at the General Election. If 
gentlemen opposite considered that the 
Government were leaving an anomaly un- 
remedied in giving people the option of 
voting in more than one place he would 
invite their assistance to get rid of it, 
He would conclude by saying that in 
making this proposal to the House the 
Government wereendeavouring to put an 
end to a public scandal, and to bring 
about a state of things which would he 
believed be grateful to the bulk of the 
country. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down if he had convinced the House of 
nothing else must bave convinced it that 
he believed implicitly in the cry of “ One 
Man One Vote.” He (Mr. Wyndham) 
had listened to the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech with amazement, because the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed still to be in 
blissful unconsciousness of the nature of 
the challenge which had been thrown 
down to him by his opponents. The 
one thing of which the right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly certain 
was that the question of plural voting 
must be considered by itself. With 
all deference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he (Mr. Wyndham) felt obliged to 
contradict every single statement made 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s peroration. 
The question of plural voting must be 
considered as a part of this Bill. Since 
this Bill purported to be an amendment 
of the Act of 1885, it must be considered 
as an amendment of that Act, and, this 
being a Reform Bill, it must be con- 
sidered, as all Reform Bills had been, 
with regard to the state of public 
business and to the condition of affairs 
which a reform of the electorate might 
influence. There had been during the 
discussion a great deal of interesting 
academic speculation on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman and those who had 
preceded him, directed to show that one 
man should only have the right of casting 
one vote. These gentlemen had based 
their arguments upon the consideration 
of the question from the point of view of 
the right of the individual. They had 
asked whether the Opposition thought 
that because a man was rich he ought to 
have two votes, or because he was 
intelligent or educated he ought to have 
more than one vote. The Opposition 
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believed none of these things, but they 
said that never until now had a Reform 
Bill been based solely upon the right of 
the individual. In the Act of 1885 
consideration was given to the local 
colour of the constituencies which were 
to be represented. The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to the fact that 
there were constituencies in England and 
Scotland which were over-represented. 
These, however, were not oversights, but 
were deliberately agreed to by the late 
Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
because he was determined to preserve to 
a certain extent the local element in 
representative institutions. Iu the speech 
in which he (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
introduced the Bill of 1885 he said that 
it was necessary to deliberately over- 
represent certain parts of Ireland and 
Scotland unless the voices of their 
Representatives were to be drowned 
and swamped by the voices of such 
industrial centres as Lancashire and 
London. And now the colleague of the 
late Prime Minister happened upon this 
mare’s nest, and told the House that 
there had been oversights in the Bill 
which he and his colleagues passed. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the Hcuse 
could not deal with the question of re- 


distribution, because the present scheme 
was only 10 years old, but the plural 
vote was also 10 years old, as it was 
deliberately maintained in the Act of 


1885 by the late Prime Minister. The 
aim and object of the late Prime Minister 
in 1885 was to give to every house- 
holder in the Kingdom a vote. It was 
said that the representation of Ireland 
could not be reduced without a breach of 
faith towards that country, inasmuch as 
100 members were guaranteed to Ireland 
under the Act of Union. If this were 
80 it seemed to him that the House was 
in rather an unfortunate position, inas- 
much as, while it could not rescind the 
part of that contract which acted un- 
fairly as against English constituencies, 
that very part of the contract was to be 
used with the object of obtaining the re- 
scinding of the contract altogether. 
They were, therefore, travelling in a 
vicious circle. They were not to object 
to anything in the Act which injured 
England, but at the same time the pro- 
visions of that Act which not anly 
favoured England but safeguarded the 
truest interests of the Empire were to be 
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swept away by the very over-representa- 
tion which they were not allowed to 
touch. As the right hon. Gentleman 
and other speakers had indignantly re- 
pudiated any imputation of motives he 
would not impute auy motive to him 
or his colleagues, but he was bound to 
say that when first he read the Bill he 
was tempted to think that it was merely 
an electoral device. Of course, he was 
now ready to change his opinion, 
as he had been convinced by the guile- 
less innocence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who last addressed the House that 
he implicitly believed in the formula of 
“ One Man One Vote.” When one saw 
that anything had been by human in- 
genuity endowed with an eccentric shape, 
one was driven to think that that shape 
had been imparted to it in order to effect 
some special purpose. He was reading 
the other day a passage in which a 
learned professor pointed out that the 
corkscrew and the theatre had assumed 
their peculiar shapes in order to meet the 
needs of two varieties of human beings 
—namely, the thirsty and the pleasure- 
loving. He thought that in this case 
hon. Members might trace some con- 
nection between form and function ; 
they might guess at the cause which had 
originated this measure, and assume that 
it had been framed in order to meet the 
peculiar needs of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. His chief objection to the Bill 
arose from the fact that he was there as 
an English Member. He represented 
English constituents—men who, he must 
own, had taken as a rule very little in- 
terest in academic discussions upon the 
fastidious perfection of the political 
machine, but who cared about this Bill 
a great deal. They viewed the Bill, 
both on account of the occasion of its 
introduction and on account of its 
character, with not a little jealousy and 
not a little alarm. The occasion of the 
introduction of the Bill was peculiar. 
Reform Bills had, for the most part, been 
brought in in the ripe old age of ad- 
ministrators who could point back to 
many good deeds doue ; but this Reform 
Bill was brought in after an unprecedented 
period of legislative sterility, following 
upon a period of profuse electoral 
promise. He did not suppose that such 
hopes were ever raised as were raised 
before the last General Election, and that 
so many hopes were ever disappointed 
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as had been disappointed since that 
Election. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,— 
Law Library, Four Courts (Ireland) 
Bill, 
County Councils Association (Scotland) 
Expenses Bill, 


North Berwick Provisional Order Bill. 


QUARTER SESSIONS 
(No. 162.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 

with Amendments; as amended, to be 


considered To-morrow. 


BILL [Lords]. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 189.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORTS) BILL. 
(No. 87.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. ° 


Committee report Progress ; 
again To-morrow. 


to sit 


RAILWAY RATES 
VISIONAL ORDER 


RAILWAY, &¢.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” relating to the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum 
Rates and Charges of the Easingwold Railway 
Company, the Crieff and Comrie Railway 
Company, the East and West Yorkshire Union 
Railway Company, the Harrow and Stanmore 
Railway Company, the Shortlands and Nunhead 
Railway Company, the South Clare Railways 
Company (Limited), and the Stocksbridge 
Railway Company, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. { Bill 206.} 


Mr. Wyndham 


AND CHARGES PRO- 
(EASINGWOLD 
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HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Alexander Cross, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Heritable Securities 
in Scotland, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr, Alexander Cross, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 
Mr. Mains, Mr. Hozier, aud Mr. Caldwell, 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 207.} 


POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF 
ANIMALS) BILL, 
On Motion of Mr. Banbury, Bill to enable 

Police Constables to cause Horses and certain 

other animals when mortally or seriously injured 

to be slaughtered, ordered to be brought in by 

Mr. Banbury, Colonel Lockwood, Mr. John 

Burns, and Mr. Tritton. 


Bill presented, and read first time, [Bill 208.] 


INJURED 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES (NOTIFICATION) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Bolitho, Bill to extend the 
operation of “The Infectious Diseases (Notifi- 
cation) Act, 1889,” ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Bolitho, Mr. Courtney, Mr. Henry Hob- 
house, and Mr. Mallock. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 209.] 


COMMON JURORS BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Parker, Bill for the remune- 
ration of Common Jurors, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Parker, Mr. Fellowes, Mr. Pease, and 
Colonel Cotton-Jodrell. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 210.] 


LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Tritton, Bill to amend the 
Licensing Laws, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Tritton, Mr. Brynmor Jones, Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, and Sir William Houldsworth. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 211.} 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir John Lubbock, Bill toamend 
the Law relating to Building Societies, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir John Lubbock, Sir 
Charles Hall, Mr. Byles, and Mr. Picton. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 212.] 


ELECTIONS (SECOND BALLOT) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Holland, Bill providing for 
a Second Ballot in cases where no candidate 
has received a majority of the recorded votes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Holland, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Sir James Kitson, and 
Mr. Schwann. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 213.] 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Anstruther, Bill for the 
better regulation of Sea Fisheries in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Anstruther, 
Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Crombie, Sir Herbert Max- 
well, and Mr. Renshaw. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 214.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 2nd May 1894. 





MOTION. 


COMMITTEES (ASCENSION DAY). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Committees do not sit To-morrow, 

being Ascension Day, until Two of the clock.” 
—(TLhe Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, he rose to oppose the Motion. 
Last year the Government had a majority 
of 70 in favour of it, largely composed of 
their own supporters and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Gentlemen opposite had given 
as their reason for supporting the Motion 
that Ascension Day was a feast of the 
Christian Church, and that they desired 
to attend Divine service instead of sitting 
in the Committee Rooms. A number of 
those gentlemen, however, had not gone 
to Church, but had spent the morning in 
roaming through the Park. Some hon. 
Members who voted for the Motion last 
year opposed it on other occasions 
when their Party was not in power. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Newcastle, he believed, was one of 
those. Another reason for opposing the 
Motion was that it would inflict great 
hardship on those who had Bills before 
Committees, and who had to keep their 
witnesses in town and to pay them and 
the counsel engaged. He saw no reason 
why, because the Christian Church used 
in the past to observe this feast, litigants 
before the Select Committees should have 
a fine imposed upon them. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Hakcovrt, 
Derby): I have thought it right to put 
this Motion upon the Paper. It is a 
Motion that is usually made in this 
House. Last year, as the hon. Member 
has said, it was accepted by a large 
majority, whence I conclude that a 
majority are still in favour of it. I see 
no reason why the Government or the 
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House should depart from the opinion 
that they have expressed on this subject 
in the past. As my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Midlothian stated last 
year, the Motion is not proposed in any 
sense as a Party Resolution. It is entirely 
a matter for hon. Members to decide 
whether they desire to adhere to the 
former practice of the House. In these 
circumstances, I leave the matter in the 
hands of the House to decide. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said 
that, in regard to the suggestion that 
witnesses and others would be at a dis- 
advantage if the Motion were accepted, 
there was no doubt that Committees 
could prolong their sittings if they chose. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he objected to the Motion, but not 
altogether on the same grounds as the 
hon. Member (Mr. Allen). He objected 
to it on the ground that it was illogical 
and unnecessary. Committees could sit 
if they chose, and could use their own 
discretion in the matter. There was no 
necessity to impose on the promoters of 
Private Bills unnecessary expense to 
which they might object. He should 
certainly oppose the Motion now and on 
every other occasion, 


Question put. 


The House dividea :—Ayes 
Noes 45.—(Division List, No. 37.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(Ne. 11.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
regretted that it was not associated with 
some Member more influential than him- 
self. Although he was a firm adherent 
of the Church of England, the measure 
might better have been brought forward 
by one more connected with Church work. 
This measure, like the Bill of last year 
dealing with this subject, had been 
approved by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bench of Bishops, and had 
been practically adopted by the Houses 
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of Convocation. The present measure 
had also been approved by both Houses 
of Laymen. It had, therefore, received 
the support of both clergy and laity. He 
would not go into questions connected 
with ecclesiastical law or involving 
technical matters, complex even to 
lawyers, but would confine himself to the 
broad principles of the measure. There 
were three main ideas in the Bill, and 
they would commend themselves to all 
interested not only in the welfare of the 
Church and in its extended usefulness in 
this country and elsewhere, but in the 
advancement of the Christian religion. 
First of all, it was to stop the sale by 

ublic auction of next presentations to 

hurch livings ; secondly, it was to stop 
the traffic in Church livings ; and, 
thirdly, it was to give to the Bishop of 
the diocese some power, though not very 
great, to prevent improper persons from 
being instituted to any benefice. Those 
three main propositions could not be ob- 
jected to by anyoue who was in any way 
interested in the welfare of the Church of 
England. These were all proverbial 
points which had been discussed many 
times, and as to which, practically speak- 
ing, both laity and clergy agreed some- 
thing ought to be done ; and he did not 
think that their Nonconformist friends 
could possibly object to those reforms in 
the Church. The Nonconformists, though 
not agreeing with Churchmen on points 
of discipline or otherwise, were interested 
in the spread of sound Christian instruc- 
tion in this country, and would therefore 
agree that these great blots on the Church 
system should be done away with. First, 
with regard to stopping sales by auction 
of Church livings, that, of course, was not 
absolutely correct—it was the next pre- 
sentation; but not being a lawyer he 
could not see much practical difference, 
for it really was the sale of the living. In 
the first clause of the Bill it was provided 
that it should not be lawful to sell or 
offer for sale by public auction any right 
of patronage. It seemed unnecessary to 
use arguments to enforce that principle, 
though he could cite a great number of 
instances showing the abuse and scandal 
of public advertisements in connection 
with the sale of next presentations. One 
was, “ A charming preferment for a man 
fond of sports and country life ;” price, 
with early possession, £2,000 ; another, 
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“An attractive living, not far froma 
fashionable seaside resort ;” and a third, 
which seemed the worst of all, where 


| there was “A population of 1,500 per- 


sons, but the congregation small.” A 


large price was asked, as there would not 
_be much to do. Such a state of things 
}as this was an absolute scandal to the 
|nation. Church patronage could not be 


said to be really property in the ordinary 
sense of the term ; it was a sacred trust 
which should be exercised only for the 
welfare of the persons in the district to 
which the living belonged. Such adver- 
tisements were revolting, and all would 
agree that the whole system should be 
done away with, The remaining portion 
of the clause abolished the system of 
trafficking in livings, did away with the 
system of encumbering livings with 
charges, and so on. There was to be no 
charge on the incumbent, and no transfer 
unless it was a transfer of the wholeright 
of the living, and certain other restric- 
tions were dealt with which at present 
prevented many livings from becoming 
available for the good of the district in 
which they were situated. One of the 
common systems of trafficking was that 
part of the price might remain on mort- 
gage of the advowson, and this system of 
trafficking ought to be abolished as a 
great evil. In some instances the traffic 
was so flagrant that the vendor of the living 
actually covenanted, on receiving the price 
for next presentation, that he would pay 
interest until the living became vacant 
by the death of the incumbent. He 
appealed to Churchmen as well as 
Dissenters to support these proposals. 
Communications had been sent him com- 
plaining that the patrons would be ruined. 
That was strange ianguage to use in 
connection with such matters. The 
third main branch of the Bill was that 
the Bishop of the diocese should obtain 
some power to prevent improper persons 
from being presented to any benefice ; 
but the power which the Bill con- 
ferred in this respect was hedged 
about with considerable safeguards. 
First of all, the Bishop had to ascertain 
that the patron had complied with the 
provisions of the Act ; next, the Bishop, 
before he instituted any presentee to a 
new living, was asked to find out what 
that person had been doing since he was 
ordained, and it was proposed that he 
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should receive testimonials from three 
beneficed clergymen in favour of the 
applicant. Those could not be considered 
unreasonable precautions before a man 
had a Church living handed over to him. 
The Bishop must next give a month’s 
notice to the Churchwardens of the 
parish that he intended to institute such 
a person, and, during the time allotted, 
any parishioner might, in writing, give 
reasons against his being instituted. No 
one, he thought, would say that this was 
an unreasonable precaution. The Bill 
further provided that if on certain definite 
grounds the Bishop considered that the 
person so proposed to be instituted would 
be injurious to the interests of the parish, 
then he had not only a right, but was in- 
structed to refuse to institute him. Many 
people seemed to be afraid of this pro- 
vision. But what were the grounds on 
which the Bishop would act in refusing 
to institute to a benefice? The Bill 
enumerated six reasons for which a 
Bishop could refuse to institute a clergy- 
man toa living. They were—that the 
clergyman had not been ordained one 
year, that he was unfit through 


physical or mental infirmity, that he was 


in great pecuniary difficulties, that he 
had been guilty of misconduct or neglect 
of duty in offices which he had pre- 
viously filled, that he was leading an evil 
life, or that there was a grave scandal or 
evil report affecting his moral conduct. To 
these six grounds for a Bishop’s inter- 
vention he did not think that any Church- 
man or Dissenter could object. To pro- 
vide against the possible abuse of power 
thus put in a Bishop’s hands a right of 
appeal was given to patron and presentee, 
so that when they were dissatisfied with 
the reason given for a Bishop’s re- 
fusal to institute they could bring the 
case before the Archbishop. Where the 
refusal occurred in an Archbishop's 
diocese a special court of appeal com- 
posed of three Bishops would be con- 
stituted: So that there was every 
protection against tyranny, and the 
danger was not that the Bishops would 
act unreasonably or unfairly, but that 
for the sake of peace, quietness, and 
kindness they would not act as firmly as 
they should. These were the chief pro- 
visions of the measure, which some 
might think ought to go even further 
than it did in the direction of reform. 
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He was himself in favour of preventing 
any person from receiving any considert 
tion at all for the exercise of Church 
patronage, and no doubt in ordinary em- 
ployments it would be held to be an 
outrageous thing to sell patronage. If 
any hon. Member found that a friend, 
recommending to him a secretary or 
|clerk, had stipulated that he should 
receive a large payment out of the man’s 
salary as commission for having got him 
the appointment, it would be considered 
almost a criminal offence. He agreed 
with the Lord Chancellor, who said in 
the House of Lords last year that there 
was something repugnant in the mere 
idea of the ‘sale of a sacred trust. This 
Bill, then, he admitted, was a com- 
paratively humble one ; nevertheless, it 
would do a great deal to check great 
abuses, and therefore he warmly recom- 
mended it for acceptance not only to 





| Churchmen, but also to Dissenters, who 
| were, he felt sure, convinced that it was 
| most desirable in these days to put an 
/end to all forms of scandal connected 
| with religion. He begged to move the 
| Second Reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Bartley.) 


*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) moved— 

“That this House declines to proceed further 
with a Bill which, while recognising the sale of 
Ecclesiastical Patronage in the future, deprives 
the present holders of ecclesiastical property, 
without compensation, of rights to which they 
are by law entitled.” 
He said, that he did not ask the House 
to assert that the sale of ecclesiastical 
patronage was a right in respect of 
which compensation ought in all circum- 
stances to be paid. What he did ask 
them to say was that by a Bill which re- 
cognised, in a most mischievous manner, 
the sale of ecclesiastical patronage it was 
not just to take away existing rights of 
sale without compensation. He could 
quite understand any ecclesiastical or 
social reformer coming to the House and 
saying this was an unholy traffic in a 
sacred trust — that, in the words of 
Shakespeare, “ The offence is rank and 
smells to Heaven,” and that it should be 
swept away altogether, without talking 
about compensation for a right which 
ought never to have existed in this 
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world. When the Bill of the Home | 
‘Secretary for disestablishing the Welsh | 
Church was introduced, and the right 
hon. Gentleman said that Welsh patrons | 
would only be entitled to one year's | 
compensation forthe loss of their patron- | 
age, a visible shudder of horror passed | 
through the Opposition Benches. But | 
if it was unjust to take away patronage 
whilst giving one year’s compensation, how 
much more unjust must it be to take 
away the right of sale of patronage 
without giving any compensation at all ? 
What would the Bill take away? The 
right of the sale of patronage, the 
only right which in the case of patron- 
age had any pecuniary value. Now 
he came to the Bill itself, which 
he did not think had been quite accu- 
rately described. The hon. Member 
for North Islington had stated several 
grounds for the acceptance of it, one of 
which was that it was favourably re- 
garded by the majority of the Bishops. 
That statement was very possibly correct, | 
because, if the Bill passed, their rights of | 
patronage would be considerably in- | 
creased. But that was no sufficient | 
reason for passing the Bill; neither did 
he consider the fact that Convocation | 
supported it was sufficieut reason, because 
Convocation was a purely cierical body | 
based upon imperfect representation. | 
The House of Laymen had been referred 
to, but this was not a matter which could 
be decided by any body merely repre- 
senting the Church. The hon. Member 
for Islington described the Bill as one 
calculated to promote the spread of the 
Christian religion, but apparently that 
desirable end was to be attained by pre- 
venting the sale of livings by public 
auction. He could not see how they 
would spread the Christian religion by 
doing in private what they were ashamed 
to do in public ; if it were a rig@t thing 
to do, it should be done in public ; if it 
were wrong, it should be prohibited alto- 
gether. The hon. Member had described 
this as a Bill to prohibit the sale of the 
next presentation by public auction, but 
what it really did was to prohibit the sale 
of any patronage by public auction, and 
to prohibit altogether the sale of the next 
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presentation. But why was the sale of 
the next presentation worse than the sale 
of any other presentation? If it were 
wrong, if it were immoral, and if it were 
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contrary to public policy that the right of 
presenting the succession to a benefice 
should be made the subject of barter, 
what did it matter whether the sale was 
of one appointment or of an indefinite 
number? He should have thought that 
the sale of the whole advowson was the 
worse of the two transactions. The 
truth was, that this was a tinkering Bill 
designed to hide and not to prevent 
scandals. There was a most curious 
point connected with the sale of ad- 
vowsons, for the second sub-section of 
the clause provided for the transfer of 
the right of presentation, and laid it 
down that the right should not be exer- 
cised for two years after the transfer. 
What was the meaning of that? Why 
was it more sinful to exercise it within 
two years of the sale than after two 
years? The chance of what might 
happen in two years made it a 
gambling transaction. No donbt it 
was discreditable to the Church that 
there should be speculations ou the 
life of an incumbent, and why Par- 
liament should step in and permit and 
encourage such practices he could not 
understand. Again, he did not see why 
these rights of patronage should be 
transferred to the Bishop of the diocese, 
Bishops, he supposed, were cousidered 
public patrons, but public rights were 
often put to very private uses. A 
worthy old Bishop once put this question, 
the correct answer to which be had not 
yet been able to determine. He asked 
why an excellent young man should be 
prevented from having a good living 
merely because he happened to be his 
son-in-law. He invited the atten- 
tion of the House to that problem. 
Probably the only practicable answer 
was to take the Bishop out of the 
way of temptation. It was all very well 
to try and prevent by any Act of Parlia 
ment a clergyman from baying a living, 
but he believed that one might just as 
well try to prevent by legislation a 
clergyman running race-horses. He 
would run them, if so minded, in another 
person’s name. There were persons he 
knew who believed that as soon as a man 
was admitted a priest a peculiar virtue 
at once attached itself to him, and that 
he became peculiarly fitted for the 
exercise of certain functions. He would 
not now discuss that point, but he could 
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not understand the effort of the operation 
being postponed for a year. He would 
also ask why, if hon. Members thought 
that any patronage to livings was bad, 
and it had undoubtedly caused many 
evils, did they not bring in a measure 
which would entirely prohibit it, instead 
of a half-and-half measure such as the 
present Bill was? The fact was, that 
the Bill dealt with a great subject in a 
narrow spirit. Let them remove these 
evils from the Church, for by so doing 
they might weaken the cry for dis- 
establishment. It was not sufficient 
merely to withdraw these evils and 
abuses from the cognisauce of that public 
opinion, which was, after all, the most 
wholesome purifier. One very remark- 
able provision of the Bill was that which 
dealt with the Law of Libel. He did 
not pretend to say how far that pro- 
vision would alter the existing law. As 
he understood the Law of Libel, it was 
not so much the statement which was 
privileged as the occasion, and the pri- 
vilege depended upon the use made of 
the occasion. He hardly thought that 


a Bill dealing with Church patronage was 
the proper place in which to modify the 
Law of Libel, and to restrict the civil 


rights of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
would tell the House what he believed to 
be the proper remedies for the existing 
state of things. He believed the proper 
remedy for these evils was to leave the 
Church free and unfettered by legislation, 
and let her manage at her own discretion 
her own affairs. He was astonished that 
the Church Party, from whom ap- 
parently this Bill proceeded, should be 
willing to stand by such a measure, and 
by doing so they had turned themselves 
into nothing less, in his opinion, than a 
“ confiscation party.” As hon. Members, 
however, had taken up their present 
position, he presumed that henceforth 
they would not denounce the Govern- 
ment up and down the country for 
proposing to pay Welsh patrons 
insufficient compensation. If the Bill 
would apply any cure to existing evils, 
and if it would in any way promote the 
efficiency of the Church, he would be the 
last to oppose it; but inasmuch as he 
believed its effect would be to drive 
abuses into dark corners, he was bound 
to protest against it as an insufficient 
and mischievous attempt to deal with a 
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great question, and he therefore moved 
the Amendment standing in his name. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton): I beg to second. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words, 
“this House declines to proceed further with 
a Bill which, while recognising the sale of 
Ecclesiastical Patronage in the future, deprives 
the present holders of ecclesiastical property, 
without compensation, of rights to which they 
are by law entitled,”—(Mr. Paul,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
was sorry he could not agree with the 
speech of the hon. Member for South 
Edinburgh. The hon. Member had 
admitted that the state of the law in 
regard to patronage was by no means 
satisfactory, and Churchmen agreed that 
there was much which needed reform in 
that regard. He as a Churchman re- 
garded this Bill as a reasonable attempt 
to put a stop to patronage scandals, and 
on that ground he asked the House to 
read it a second time. He could not 
understand the assertion of the hon. 
Member for South Edinburgh that the 
Bill was a paltry tinkering attempt to 
deal with the scandals of the Church ; 
but as that was answered with anticipa- 
tion by the Mover of the Bill, he thought 
it unnecessary for him to dwell upon that. 
He looked on the Bill as admitting the 
right of parishioners to have some voice 
in the nomination and selection of their 
ministers. This was the first time that 
such a right had been recognised in 
a Bill; and while he was prepared to 
admit that the recognition had not been 
made in the most satisfactory manner, he 
thought that in-Committee it would be 
possible to introduce some desirable 
Amendments, and therefore he was pre- 
pared to support the Bill. Some objec- 
tion might reasonably be raised to the 
power which it was proposed to place in 
the hands of Bishops in regard to presen- 
tations, because although they were 
willing as Churchmen to trust those 
dignitaries, they were not altogether 
satisfied with the manner in which they 
were chosen. They were nominated by 
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the Crown, and were the nominees of a{ country, he should be enabled to part at 
Leader of a political Party, and it | the same time with his right of patronage ? 
was quite possible men might be| It often happened that a patron was 
raised to the office who were not| unfortunate and lost his money; he 
in full sympathy with the Church it- | would not in that case be able adequately 
self. Still, the Bill would remove! to perform his duties, and it would be 
obvious evils. It was a gross indecency | far better to get rid of him. 

to see in the papers advertisements like) Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
those read by the hon. Member for | Cockermouth): Why ? 

North Islington. He would like to see{| Viscounr CRANBORNE said, it 
all these sales stopped, and in Committee | might bea temptation to him to present the 
on the Bill he should feel it his duty to | living to an unsuitable man. A Com- 
endeavour to carry an Amendment by | mittee of the House of Lords, a Commit- 
making it unlawful to. sell or offer for | tee of the House of Commons, and a 
sale any living either by auction or | Royal Commission had all agreed that 
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otherwise. He would also be willing to | 
give compensation to patrons for the loss 
of their rights. It seemed to him that 
the property of the Church was very un- 
evenly distributed. The best incomes 
were attached to those livings in which 
there was very little work to do, and 
consequently in those cases the patronage 
was a very valuable property. As the 
Bill would remove glaring scandals, he 
hoped the House, by reading it a second 
time, would do something towards 
purging the Church of England—an | 
act for which all Churchmen should be } 
grateful. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said, the hon. Member for South Edin- 
burgh had dealt with a very important 
subject in a most superficial manner, and 
while he was grateful to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Maldon for the support he had 
given to the Bill, he was unable altogether 
to concur in the grounds on which that 
support was tendered. He did not share 
the views expressed against lay patronage. 
There was a great deal to be said for it. 
It enabled the Church, which embraced 
a great many varieties of opinion agree- 
ing in the main but differing in detail, to | 
be widely representative, and he did not 
think that an Ecclesiastical Committee | 
would be able to exercise patronage in a | 
more satisfactory manner. Therefore, 
they ought not lightly on a Wednesday | 
afternoon to doom the system of lay | 
patronage. He denied that the Bill | 
was in any sense confiscatory, and be | 
believed that if they abolished altogether | 
the sale of advowsons it would produce | 
evil. Was it not far better when the | 
patron of a certain living sold his pro- | 
perty in the neighbourhood of that living | 


and went to live in a distant part of the ' 
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the sale of the next presentation never 
did any good. The House would under- 
stand that he made the broad distinction 
that the sale of an advowson was one 
thing and the sale of the presentation 
another. To take away the right of 
selling an advowson would be a confisca- 
tory measure. He did not think the 
Member for Edinburgh had studied the 
law with regard to next presentations, or 
made himself acquainted with past legis- 
As a matter of fact, the sale of 
the next presentation was an evasion of 
that which had been the law of England 
ever since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The House must be aware that it was 
not possible for a clergyman to buy the 
next presentation to present it to himself. 
It was not possible for any person to give 
a sum of money to secure the presenta- 
tion to a particular individual. All this 
revealed a spirit in the law of England 
that it was contrary to the law that any 
one should give money to procure @ 
spiritual charge. Persons engaged in 
this disgraceful traffic knew that they 
were sailing as near the wind as they 
could. The Bill, therefore, was not of a 
confiscatory character ; what they pro- 
posed was to interpret what was the 
spirit of the law. They knew that the 
meaning of presentation was the presen- 
tation of the clerk to the Bishop for 
approval. It is not intended to seriously 
alter the law in this respect, but they 
proposed to give to the Bishop the 
right institution where a clerk was 
obviously unfit to take the charge. At 
present the Bishop was unable to 
refuse institution. Technically he had 
the power, but practically he had not 
the power. They proposed to make 
the power effective, so that where a 
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Bishop found in a proposed incumbent any | fore, should not think of taking upon 
of the faults enumerated in the Bill he himself the responsibility of voting 
should be able to refuse institation, and | against the Second Reading of the Bill ; 
he thought that was a perfectly just | on the contrary, he deemed it a pleasure 
proposal. In case there was any feeling | to give it his support. But those who 
that injustice had been done there would | were alive to the abuses of patronage 
be an appeal to the Archbishop, which | and of the sale of livings might be 
was to be heard in open Court. The | excused if they called attention to the 
eases of death or infirmity were also|lame and limping manner in which 
provided for. He hoped the House this Bill dealt with the subject. 
would give the Bill a Second Reading, | So far as the views of his hon. Friend 
because it embodied what was really an (Mr. Paul) were coucerned, he thought 
earnest attempt to remedy abuses in the | he was obviously right when he pointed 
Church system. He trusted the House | out that this Bill did confiscate certain 
would not think it worth while to make | rights at present enjoyed without giving 
the cruel retort that the Church was any compensation at all. He did not 
corrupt. It did not follow that the | understand that his hon. Friend regretted 
whole Church was corrupt because very that that should be so. On the contrary, 
occasionally some of its members were he was sure he thought with him that 
corrupt. ‘The remedies which they pro- such rights were not proper subjects for 
posed in the Bill were directed against compensation. The noble Lord might 
evil-doers, and would not affect the well- be right in saying that the sale of next 
doers. He repeated that this was an presentations was contrary to the spirit 


earnest and anxious effort in the direction of the law, but he could not deny 
of reform. They desired to avoid con- | that the right of sale was exercised every 
fiscation, aud wished to do something to | day, and this, therefore, was a confiscatory 
help the Church of England. They did | measure, although the right confiscated 
nor believe it was necessary to wait for | might not be a proper subject for com- 
disestablishment. It was quite evident | pensation. bis was only one of many 
from experience that the whole sense | rights of property, including rights of 


of the community —of Episcopalians | landlords, which had grown up contrary 
and Nonconformists, of ‘Conservatives, | to the spirit of the law, and the title to 
Liberals, and Radicals—was against a| which could not be made good if you 
factitious opposition to a Bill which | went back three or four hundred years, 
merely had for its object the better| The fact remained that people un- 
government of the Church of England | doubtedly did make money by the sale 
and the benefit of religion generally. If | of next presentations, and that right was 
objections were pointed out—if it were | interfered with by this Bill without a 
shown that the Bill went too far in pro- | halfpenny of compensation being given. 
tecting the rights of property—that it | He thought with regard to that point 
gave too much or gave too little authority | there was a distinction when you were 
to the rulers of the Chureh—he, for one, | disestablishing a Church and taking away 
should be only too willing to consider | from patrons the right and privilege of 
any Amendment that might be moved; | nominating tothe cure of souls, because, in 
but, in the hope that it would not be | that case, it might be fairly said compensa~ 
treated as a species of partisan legislation, | tion ought to be paid for interference with 
he confidently commended it to the | the rights of property. But, so far as the 
House. | Church of England was concerned, no 

*Mr. BIRRELL (Fife, W.) said, so long | one was now proposing to interfere with 
as the Anglican Church was content to| any such rights; there was no inter- 
submit its sores to such a tribunal as that | ference with the privilege of nominating 
House, he maintained it was the duty | to the cure of souls, a right which patrons 
of every Member of Parliament, however | would continue fo enjoy as heretofore. He 
strong his opinions might be as to the | regretted that the promoters of the Bill 
tenets and doctrines of the Church of | did not have the courage to say that, so far 
England, to give his earnest support to | at all events as next presentations were 
any proposals to remedy grievances and | concerned, there should be no sale of them 
abuses as much as possible. He, there- at all—in fact, that no money should be 
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made out of them. Had that been done 
he did not think that any case could have 
been made out for compensation, and 
they would have satisfied not only Non- 
conformists but also most members of 
the Church itself. The fact was, there 
had been a great heightening of feeling 
on this subject, and what used not to 
shock people 20 years ago did so now. 
He remembered that when he began 
practice as a conveyancer, it was the 
ordinary form in a settlement, when a 
young cleric was engaged to be married 
to a lady of property, to authorise the 
Trustees to apply some portion of her 
property for the purpose of purchasing a 
living to which her husband was to be 


presented; and he usually inserted a | 


clause to that effect, taking it from the 
common text-books. 


he received from the bridegroom to whom 
the draft was submitted so violent a 
letter that he had never since had the 
courage to insert the clause in any such 
settlement. That showed that things 


which used to pass muster without thought 
or consideration years ago now excited 
great antipathy and strong feeling. He 


rejoiced that that should be so, but he 
could not help advising the promoters of 
this Bill to take more courage and go to 
the full length of their convictions as 
faithful members of the Church of 
England. So far as the general measure 
was concerned, he must say he entirely 
agreed with the criticisms to which it 
had been exposed. Its spirit was in- 
tensely cowardly. in reference to public 
auctions and advertisements, as though 
the minds of Churchmen were more 


affected by the publicity of the scandals | 
than by the existence of the scandals | 


themselves. The shame was not in the 
publicity which these evils obtained, but 
in their existence ; not in the fact that 
tender consciences were wounded by the 
perusal of advertisements offering livings 
for sale, for that was no justification for 
coming to Parliament upon the question. 
He should advise the promoters of the 
Bill to so amend it in Committee that the 
sale of uext presentations would be 
stopped altogether, and not merely by 
public auction. He put it with all 
gravity to the supporters of the Bill 
whether there was not something 
cowardly in driving sales of this de- 


Mr. Birrell 
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The last time he 
did so was two or three years ago, when | 
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scription into the private parlours of the 
clerical agents, simply in order to avoid 
what was considered to be a public 
scandal, while the traffic was allowed to 
remain the same as before. It seemed to 
him that if they had the true interests of 
the Church at heart they should rather 
maintain alive these public auctions, in 
order that pious Churchmen might never 
forget what was going on in their midst, 
or cease to agitate for reform. He 
agreed with the noble Lord as to the 
value of lay patronage. It was most 
desirable in the interests of the Church 
of England that patronage should not 
become more and more vested in the 
hands of Public Bodies or officials. Lay 
patronage, to his mind, was better than 
that of Bishops or Public Bodies, and he 
was not at all sure that it was desirable 
to transfer tothe Bishop of the diocese 
the increased patronage which he would 
possess under the Bill. He was not sure 
which was the worse patron, the Crown 
or a Bishop; therefore, he hesitated to 
substitute the Crown or the Lord 
Chancellor for the Bishop. It seemed to 
him that the subject required careful con- 
sideration with the view of determining 
who was the proper person to be invested 
with patronage. He did not know that 
it was desirable that presentees should 
be dependent for induction upon 
a testimonial from three beneficed 
clergymen, countersigned by a Bishop. 
If they required a condition pre- 
liminary of that sort, he should like 
to see a little lay opiuion introduced. 
He did not object to the three beneficed 
clergymen, but he confessed he thought 
the opinion of the laity was at least as 
valuable. No doubt the power of the 
Bishops would be increased by the Bill, 
and, so far as that increased power was 
to be used for the purpose of keeping out 
persons obviously unfitted for the dis- 
charge of certain duties, he did not think 
that any sensible man could object to it. 
But he thought that some of the language 
of the Bill was vague, and would require 
careful consideration in Committee. He 
supported the measure, but, at the same 
time, he did not think it reflected great 
credit on the courage of its promoters. 
*Sr F. S. POWELL (Wigan) 
said, that as one of the promoters 
of the Bill, he could not refrain 
from thanking the House for the very 
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favourable consideration which had been 
shown to it. He would point out that 
the Bill had not only received the sanc- 
tion and authority of Convocation, of both 
the Northern and Southern Provinces, 
and of the Houses of Laymen of both 
Canterbury and York, but also of other 
authorities which, in the minds of 
some Members, would probably possess 
greater weight—a Committee of the House 
of Lords which sat in 1874, a Committee 
of the House of Commons which ex- 
amined the matter in the year 1884, and 
a Royal Commission which dealt with 
itin 1879. The effect of these Reports was 
practically to recommend the substance 
of the present Bill, and many of the 
details were identically the same as those 
recommended by those bodies. He could 
not agree with the hon. Members who 
spoke of the Rill as one of confisca- 
tion. He could not admit that the 
right of patronage was an unqualified 
right. On the contrary, it was qualified 
in the most severe manner by conditions 
involved and implied. The Committee 
of the House of Lords in 1874 spoke in 
these words of patronage— 

“We are of opinion that all Jegislation affect- 
ing Church patronage should proceed upon the 
principle that such patronage partakes of the 
nature of a trust to be exercised for the spiritual 
benefit of the parishioners, and that whatever 
rights of property originally attached, or in 
process of time have attached to patronage, must 
always be regarded with reference to the appli- 
cation of this principle.” 

One of the objects of the Bill was to 
obtain publicity, and to prevent those 
private, hole-and-corner proceedings 
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tended to the good of the Church. He 
could not conceive anything more painful 
to a Bishop than to be compelled to 
institute a gentleman whom he knew to 
be unfit to exercise the great duties of 
an incumbent's office. The Bishops had 
full power to act in the gross cases 
referred to by previous speakers. One 
hon. Member had said that the removal 
of these evils would not lead to a spread 
of Christianity. He entirely differed from 
that hon. Gentleman. Whether the 
Church of England were viewed in its 
purely legal aspect or regarded as a great 
Christian Society, everything in it that 
caused scandal must militate against the 
spread of Christianity, and everything 
that tended to remove scandal must tend to 
the spread of Christianity. As regarded 
sales by auction, he could not help 
thinking that some of the advertisements 
which had produced scandal were really 
flourishes of auctioneers. He could not 
believe that any person who bought a 
living would for a moment be induced to 
buy by such attractions as had been 
quoted. He was of opinion that the 
standard of clerical duty was fast rising, 
and that few clergymen could now be 
found who would take a living because 
it happened to be near a meet of hounds 
or near a fashionable watering place. As 
to the suggested abolition of lay patrons, 
he believed that the consolidation of 
patronage in a few hands would be a great 
evil to the Church. The Committee of 
1874 spoke of the importance of lay 
patronage us securing variety and inde- 
pendence, and helping to continue that 


which were a greater scandal to the | liberality and width of thought which 
Church than the open sale of livings. | characterised the clergy of the Church 
There was a provision in the Bill to the of England. He believed lay patronage 
effect that all transfers be recorded in | to be a source of strength to the Church. 
the diocesan records, which he believed | Some hon. Members complained of the 
were open to the public so that every | period during which a man must have 
transfer would be well known to all whom | been in priest’s orders being limited to 
it might concern. Another provision | one year. He did not say that one year 
declared that no transfer should be valid | was sufficient, but he thought that one 


which did not transfer the whole rights 
of the transferor. If the sole right 
was a next presentation that right 
might be transferred, as otherwise con- 
fiscation was necessarily the result. 
Another remark that had been made was 
that the Bishops had an increase of power 
under this Bill. The question to consider 
was not whether the Bishops had an in- 
crease of power, but whether that increase 





year’s experience as a priest, combined 
with a year’s experience as a deacon, 
would be a great advantage in many 
cases. If the period were extended too 
much the result must be to inflict hard- 
ship upon the clergy. without conferring 
any benefit on the Church. He did not 
contend that the Bill did everything that 
ought to be done, but it was a step, and 
in an old country like ours we must move 
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one step at a time. The Church of 
England was the only Religious Body 
which came before the House, as it were, 
living in a glass case. All that was 
*-done in the Church was known, and 
when evils were found to prevail in the 
Church an endeavour was made to re- 
move them. He rejoiced to find amongst 
gentlemen opposite a feeling that if the 
Chureh of England were to exist it 
ought to be left free to do good work 
during the continuance of its existence 
as an Established Church. The efficiency 
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bers. They were sometimes told that 
the Nonconformists of England acted 
upon jealousy, and nothing but jealousy, 
of the Church of England; but he thought 
there was no Nonconformist who was 
anxious for the spread of religion amongst 
them who would not gladly assist in the 
removal of these most extraordinary con- 
ditions. What one was particularly struck 
with was that the measure was such a 
halting, such a half-hearted and feeble 
attempt to deal with a notorious abuse, 
He agreed with very much of what the 


of the Church, whatever may be its fate, | Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. Paul) 
was iutimately blended with the efficiency | had said, that the impression produced on 
of religious teaching in this country. | one’s mind was that the supporters and 
He was quite sure that the scandals | framers of the Bill were anxious to still 
which the Bill endeavoured to remove | the public conscience and to rather hide 
were a hindrance to the progress of | than remove these abuses; because it 
Christianity, and that if the Bill passed | was manifest that unless they prohibited 
religion would abound more in those | the saleof advowsons, not merely by public 
parishes which would be affected by it | auction, but prohibited the sale of them 
than it had hitherto done. He hoped, | altogether, they did not go to the root 
therefore, that the House would consent | of the evil. What was there to preventa 


to the Second Reading. 


man privately buying an advowson to-day, 


Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) | presenting it to-morrow to himself, and 
cordially agreed with the last speaker, 
that the cause of moral reform and true 
religion must be materially advanced by 


the removal from the institutions of the 
Church of England of such practices as 
those that had been brought before the at- 
tention of the House in the course of the 
discussion. Hon. Members had just been 
reminded that this was an old country 
which moved slowly. Its Legislature 
apparently moved still more slowly. As 
long ago as 1870 Lord Cross, then a 
private Member of the House of Com- 
mons, brought in a Bill for the removal of 
these very abuses, and in 1877, when 
Home Secretary, in answer to Mr. 





then selling the advowson? There was 
nothing to prevent it under the Bill, which 
simply prohibited the sale of next presenta- 
tions. Another defect in the Bill, he 
thought, was its failure to give the 
parishioners some sort of effective control 
over the appointment of the clergy. Until 
they entrusted the parishioners with some 
such powers as were given to Scotchmen 
under the Scotch Patronage Act of 1874 
they would fail to grapple effectually with 
this difficulty. But heouly rose for the pur- 
pose of saying he thought it was the duty 
of Nonconformists in this House to re- 
cognise this as a sincere, though he 
believed a feeble, effort to reform a 


Leatham, he stated that, in his judg- | long-standing abuse, and on that ground 
ment, the abuses ought to be at once | he hoped that every Dissenter would 
swept away. Inasmuch as the Conserva- | render -it his support, so that the Bill 
tive Party had since that important | might be duly considered in Committee, 
declaration been for 12 years in Office, | and amended in a way conducive to true 


commanding in each House a very con- | 


siderable majority, one almost wondered 
how it was that no serious attempt had 
been made by the laity of the Church of 
England to induce the House to deal with 
the question. It was not because they 
had failed to receive the support of the 
Nonconformists in the House of Commons 
because some of the most serious and 
protracted efforts to remove these abuses 
had emanated from Nonconformist Mem- 


Sir F. S. Powell 





religious progress. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Louth (Mr. Perks) ; there 
ought not to be any feeling of jealousy 
between the Nonconformists and the 
Church of England, and he felt quite 
satisfied that if the hon. Member had had 
as much to do with the Church of 
England as he (Sir R. Webster) had had 
to do with Nonconforming Bodies, they 
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would both be able to appreciate the| should be exercised. It would in all 
good that was being done by the various | probability have promoted a discussion 
bodies. He did not believe that anyone | which would have had the effect of pre- 
who had spoken to-day thought there| venting the possibility of the Bill 
was any feeling of jealousy on the part} becoming law. While the promoters 
of the Church and those in other deno- | could not recognise anything in the 
minations. ‘The statements they had to | nature of an election of an incumbent or 
meet had not certainly been of the | minister, they had recognised the prin- 
character that demanded any lengthened | ciple that the parishioners, not any 
reply. He had listened to the speech of | parishioner, but five parishioners—which 
the hon. Member for South Edinburgh | was a number that would secure respon- 
(Mr. Paul) with great pleasure, but he | sibility—should have the right of 
thought the hon. Member had not had | presenting to the Bishop a statement 
time to consider the provisions of the | showing that a clergyman had become 
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Bill. The hon. Member said they were | 
simply trying to drive an evil under- | 
ground, and that the effect of the 
step they were taking would only be to 
prevent sales by auction. He did not 
speak as a promoter of the Bill, but on 
behalf of those who had considered it : 
and he thought that if the hon. Member 
had made this subject a study for the last 
few years, he would have seen that it 
was in connection with the sales by auc- 
tion that the abuses were most closely 
allied. Hon. Members who believed the 
result of this Bill would be to drive 
underground the abuses at present before 


the public, had not, he thought, noticed 
what were the provisions in the Bill, and 
what would be its results when the 


clauses were put in operation. The Bill, 
for the first time in history, provided for 
the public registration of all transfers, 
and thus removed one of the difficulties 
which had always existed in regard to 
such matters. If the hon, Gentleman 
had studied the subject he would have 
known that it was in connection with 





sales by auction that scandals generally 
arose. 


incapacitated from any cause for the due 
performance of his duties. When the 


| provisions of this Bill came to be con- 


sidered, he thought even the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Edinburgh (Mr. Paul) 
would be inclined somewhat to change 
the expressions he had thought fit to use. 
He did not know with what motive the 
hon. Member spoke of this as a peddling 
and tinkering Bill; but when the hon. 
Member came to see that every speaker 
who followed him had said this was an 
honest attempt to remove grievances that 
had been found to exist for a long time 
in the Chureh, and when those who were 
themselves possessors of a considerable 
amount of this patronage—he referred at 
present to the House of Lords—had been 
the first to initiate schemes and proposals 
for the removal of the evils, he thought 
if the hon. Member considered the ques- 
tion from that point of view he would be 
of opinion that though the Bill did not 
go so far as the hon. Member and some 
others would like to see, at the same time 
it would remove a large proportion of 
those real breaches of the law, though 


It was, however, impossible to | they were not in a legal sense breaches 


deal with the whole question of patronage | of the law, which so many religious men 
without at the same time grappling with | of all denominations deplored, and which 


the exceedingly difficult subject of com- 
pensation. That was a subject which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
hardly come to consider at present, and 
the funds of the Church were not in such 
a condition as to enable her to deal with 
it. He believed that the Bill would be 
productive of much benefit to the Church, 
but some hon. Members complained that 
it did not go far enough. Those who 
had considered the question felt that it 
would be impossible and improper to 
introduce into the Bill any complete 





change as to the way in which patronage 


so mauy Members had expressed their 
willingness to find a remedy for. There 
were other provisions in the Bill, but they 
were mere matters for Committee. He 
hoped the House, which had received the 
Bill with such a fair temper, would give 
it a Second Reading, and that having 
done so its clauses would be considered, 
not in any controversial spirit, so that 
they might be able to say this Session 
had passed a measure and done some- 
thing to remove an evil which all Church- 
men and all Religious Nonconforming 
Bodies agreed ought to be dealt with. 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby), 
who was very indistinctly heard, was 
understood to say—I am not disposed in 
any way to oppose the Second Reading 
of this Bill. The principles on which this 
Bill are founded are those which I, for one, 
and Members on this side of the House have 
always accepted—namely, that the Estab- 
lished Church has relations with Parlia- 
ment which entitles Parliament to deal 
with the Church’s property in a way iu 
which it could not deal with other 
property. Of course, the question of 
next presentation involves as much pro- 
perty as any other. It is not contrary 
to the law ; otherwise it would be re- 
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stricted. It is legal property, in which 
the person who has it has a right to deal 
as much as with any other property he | 
possesses. When we were dealing with | 
purchase in the Army, the transaction 

was simply contrary to the law, and we | 
gave compensation. Here you are taking 
away property confirmed by the law and 
you give no compensation. Had we 
done that we should have been called 
econfiscators and robbers. We do not 


| 


return the compliment; we do not call | 
those who bring in this Bill confiscators | 


and robbers. On the contrary, we hail 
them with satisfaction as public bene- 
factors, and I hope they will take the 
same course when dealing with Welsh 
disestablishment. I am glad that hon. | 
Gentlemen opposite do recognise that 
Church property does stand in a different 
position to any other property in the 
country in respect to the right of Parlia- 
ment to deal with it. I agree very | 
much with the hon. Member for South | 
Edinburgh (Mr. Paul), that this is—I | 
will not use any uncomplimentary epithet, | 
otherwise I would call it a sham Bill— 
but it is a Bill which does not deal with 
the persons who are to dispense these 
spiritual offices. You may not sell the 
next »presentation to a living, but you 
may sell the advowson and anyone may 
buy them. The hon. Gentleman said 
just now the House of Lords did not 
object to this Bill. No, because it safe- 
guards all the House of Lords cares 
about, which is the right of presentation ; 
they do not want to sell ; it is part of the 








appanage of a great estate. A poor 
man having a living may want to sell 
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the next presentation, but a rich man 
does not, and this Bill would not prevent 
him giving it toa younger son or to a 
neighbour who agrees with him on 
religious and political matters, and he 
secures to himself a spiritual oasis around 
his estate, taking care that all the parsons 
shall bein political and spiritual] union with 
himself. That is really what is pre- 
served by this Bill. The rich man buys 
@ great estate, whether he belongs to an 
old family or has become one of the 
nouveaux riches, and acquires all these 
rights of spiritual gifts. He would say, 
“ What a nice thing for my son Robert!” 
or “ What a nice thing for my friend!” 
All that the Bill does not reform. It 
does not profess to reform the question 
of patronage at all. Upon the subject 
of lay patronage I have formed a strong 
opinion. I have always thought that lay 
patronage, if properly administered, was 
a good thing, and I should be sorry to 
see it episcopalised, for it would be the 
very worst thing that could happen to 
allow the Bishops to hold all the power 
of patronage in the Church. But when 
you speak of lay patronage as a thing 
to be purchased in the market, as it is 
now, and as it will be after your Bill has 
passed, that, in my opinion, is not the 
best way of introducing reform into this 
country. The people who have the best 
right to a voice in this matter are the 
congregations, and no system is of any 
value whatever that allows an individual, 
merely because he happens to be the pro- 
prietor of the soil, to dispose of the 
spiritual wants of the people who live 
upon the estate he has purchased in the 
open market. In my opinion, the loss 
of that power would not weaken, but 
would strengthen the Church. Where is 
the growth of the strength and influence 
of the Church in this country ? It isnot 
mainly in the country parishes, but in the 
great towns, because in the great towns 
it is a voluntary Church, and the clergy- 
man depends upon his personal influence 
with his congregation. In the country 
the clergyman may be entirely out of har- 
mony with the disposition, the senti- 
ments, and the opinion of the parish- 
ioners, and when that is so how can you 
be surprised there is not that sympathy 
on the part of the people that there 
ought to be? Those are the real things 
which lay at the root of patronage, and 
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patronage and does not recognise ques- 
tions of that character is necessarily im- 
perfect and inefficient. What I complain 
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a Bill which professes to deal with | 
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liberality and of religious feeling, in the 
Church which made it wonderful that 
the present evil system had been tolerated 
until now. The Royal Commission on 


of in this Bill is that it does not deal | the subject reported in 1879; but seven 


with the interests it ought to deal with. It | 
covers up and perpetuates the monopolies | 
of the rich landlord, the rich possessor of | 


the soil. 


years passed before the Primate brought 
in a Bill to give any effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commission, and then 


This Bill is made in his in- five years more were allowed to pass 


terests, the whole of which it safeguards. | before the introduction of another mea- 


while it taxes the interests of inferior men 
who might, by their circumstances, be com- 
pelled to make money out of the patronage. 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite says this is a very small matter. 
Yes, it is a very small matter, but the 
principle is a very great matter. I 
remember a maxim I was taught in my 
childhood which ran—“It is a wicked 
thing to steal a pin, much more a sin to 
steal a greater thing.” The Convocation 
does not appear to think it a sin to steal 
the pin, therefore the whole monopoly of 
the great and rich man is to be preserved, 
and this small area of patronage in 
possession of the poor man is to be taken 
away. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
is naturally in favour of a proposal which 
increases his own authority and 


diminishes the authority of other people. 


As I have said before, this Bill includes 
the germ of much larger reforms. It in- 
cludes the principle of dealing for the 
public advantage with property of this 
description, and on that ground I accept 
the Bill. It goes a very little way, and 
does remove what I think everybody 
will admit is a great scandal, and in that 
respect also I am prepared to accept the 
Bill; but I must join with my hon. Friend 
the Member for South Edinburgh in con- 
demnation of the Bill as anything like an 
adequate or sufficient dealing with a very 
great matter, andI regard it as the letting 
out of water which will unquestionably 
hereafter flow in a much stronger stream. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) congratulated the 
members of the Church of England on 
the fact that, after the lapse of eight 
years, they were nowagain asking Parlia- 
ment to deal with the flagrant evils 
arising out of the present system of 
Church patronage. It was 24 years ago 
since Mr. (now Lord) Cross brought in a 
measure on the subject, and that period 
had witnessed a growth of activity, of 





sure. During the 24 years only two 
Members of that House had dealt with 
the subject; one of these being the 
lamented Mr. Stanhope, and the other, 
Mr. Leatham, amember of the Liberation 
Society, which was supposed by some to 
have a vested interest in abuses in the 
Church. There were various reasons for 
this long delay. The time of Parliament 
was absorbed by secular matters. 
Churehmen were divided in opinion. The 
House of Lords comprised numerous 
Church patrons, and, lastly, the whole 
question was indissolubly connected 
with the rights of property and the 
existence of an Established Church. 
While agreeing with what had been said 
as to the feeble character of the measure, 
he must admit that it went further 
and was stronger than any previous 
measure on the subject. Among its good 
points was the abolition of donative 
livings. Perhaps very few Members knew 
exactly what a donative was, and he would 
therefore give the House a description 
contained in a Charge, in 1875, of the 
Bishop of Peterborough, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York. 

‘“‘ There are 100 patrons in England, not pre- 
sumably better or wiser than other patrons, 
who have the right to keep the parishes in their 
gift as long as they please without a pastor ; 
who, when he is appointed, need produce no 
evidence that he is even in holy orders, no tes- 
timonial as to his character, and who may buy 
from one of these patrons the right, without 
check, hindrance, or so much as a question from 
any human being, to enter upon a cure of souls, 
and who, moreover, by that purchase, may have 
been enabled to complete some nefarious trans- 
action respecting some other piece of Church 
preferment of which he may be the owner.” 

It was not surprising that the promoters 
of the Bill should wish to convert dona- 
tives into presentative benefices; the 
only wonder was that they should have 
tolerated such a scandal so long. Another 
point of the Bill, of which he could speak 
approvingly, was the absence of any pro- 
posal to compensate patrons for the di- 
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minished money value of their rights, , the sale of advowsons and the sale of next 
which would result from the passing of | presentations ; but there were Church. 
the Bill. It would be a most useful pre- | men who frankly admitted that no such 
cedent when they came to disestablish | distinction could properly be drawn. In 
the Church. The hon. Member for| the Debate on the Patronage Bill of 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley) had | 1886 Mr. Childers, a Churchman, who 
spoken of the main principles of the Bill, | was then‘Home Secretary, said— 

but he (Mr.. Williams) could not find i Tio conshanian: to te:denwn. in, that the axle 
them. Let not the House suppose that | of livings ought to be done away with altogether, 
this was a measure for putting an end to | There is no middle course.” 


Patronage Bill. 


the traffic in Church livings; on the/ 7, iy, Se i ec Ce aie 


contrary, it was intended to continue the 
traffic, but on new conditions, and by 
abating some of its worst scandals. It 
simply drove the traffic away from 
Tokenhouse Yard into the office of that 
well-known character, the clerical agent. 


| Churchman, 


said— 
| “Whatever provisions you may make against 
| the sale of next presentations, the ingenuity of 

the lawyers will get round them. As long as 
| one person has a commodity to sell, and another 


the late Mr. Raikes, 


The Bill also exempted two classes of | wishes to buy, it is not in the power of an Act 
livings from its operations—namely, the | °f Parliament absolutely to prohibit the 
livings included in the Lord Chancellor’s | m * it 

Augmentation Acts, and those in the | The framers of this Bill hoped to prevent 


gift of landowners who owned 100 acres illegal transactions in future by framing 
in the parish. These might still be sold | new declarations ; but there was abundant 


by auction, and might continue to be | evidence to show the utter futility of 


associated with the evils which the Bill | 
professed to cure. ‘here were two} 


questions which he had a right to put to |, 


the framers of the Bill. 
really consider that the 


Did they | 
right of | 


| 
j 


appointing ministers of religion ought | 


not to be bought and sold? If 
they did, why did they not apply the | 
principle thoroughly and consistently in | 
the present measure? Or, if they de- | 
fended the merchandise in men’s souls, | 
why should not the transaction be open | 
and aboveboard, instead of being shrouded | 
in secrecy ? The results of secrecy had | 
been described by witnesses examined by | 
the Royal Commission. Mr. Lee, the | 
secretary to the Bishops, said that it was 
difficult for them to prevent corrupt | 
presentations, because “ where there | 
is anything irregular it is kept most 
carefully, not only from the Bishop, but 
from his officers.” Mr. Bridges also said 
that the clerical agents | 
“Tnsist on the necessity of strict privacy, as 
vital to any arrangements of that kind.” 
The hon. and learned Member for the | 
Isle of Wight (Sir R. Webster) had 
pointed to the clause in the Bill requiring 
the registration of transfers and trans- | 
missions ; but it did not, and could not, 
provide for the registration of the disre- 
putable transactions which might have 
preceded a transfer. An attempt had 
been made to draw a distinction between 
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such safeguards. Among the witnesses 
examined by the Royal Commission was 
Mr. Emery Stark, a well-known clerical 
agent, and this was part of his cross- 
examination by the Bishop of Peter- 
borough— 

“Mr. Stark—Three-fourths of my transac- 
tions are with immediate ion, and, 
strictly speaking, they are nearly all illegal. 

Bishop—Knowing it to be illegal, these 
clerical patrons ask you to help them to break 
the law? 

Mr. Stark—Decidedly ; and the matter is 
completed by solicitors of the highest standing 
in the country. 

Bishop—The clergyman knows what the 
meaning of Simony is in that declaration ; he 
knows that it is a legal term which means con- 
trary to the Law of Simony? 

Mr. Stark—Yes, 

Bishop—Knowing that, these moral clergy- 
men, who first of all ask you to break the law, 
then take an oath that they have not broken 
the law? 

Mr. Stark —Yes.”’ 


After such evidence, he ventured to say 


| that the new declarations contained in 


the Bill would be as ineffective to bind 
the traffickers in livings as were the 
green withes by which it was sought to 
bind Samson. There was one great 
omission in the Bill which had not yet 
been noticed. It made noattempt to get 
rid of immoral patrons. The Bishop 
already quoted said years ago that 
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“The very greatest scoundrel in England 
may be a patron, and his extreme immorality is 
no bar in law to his acting as patron,” 
and that was true to-day. He (Mr. 
Williams) could name three persons who 
within the last two or three years had 
figured most disgracefully in the Law 
Courts, who had as many as 63 livings 
in their gift. By means of the lately 
passed Clergy Discipline Act, the Church 
had sought to get rid of “black sheep ” 
among the clergy ; but the black sheep 
among Church patrons were left undis- 
turbed. He had to ask himself what 
was his duty in regard to the Second 
Reading of this Bill. He was will- 
ing to afford to its promoters the 
opportunity for making it an effective 
measure, and that could be done by a 
very few Amendments which would 
absolutely abolish the sale of livings. If 
they refused to avail themselves of that 
opportunity, there would be a clear course 
before him at a future stage of the 
measure. He, however, would be want- 
ing in frankness if he did not add that 
he had no hope that the great and 
admitted evils of the patronage system 
would ever be effectually dealt with while 
the Church continued to be established 


by law. That was not his opinion 
alone ; it was shared by many sagacious 


Churchmen. Writing some years ago, 
The Guardian said— 

“ It deserves to be again and again said, and 

urged, that the abuses of private patronage 
are especially and emphatically due to the 
connection of Church and State.” 
That was still true, and he reminded 
Churchmen who were now passionately 
protesting against measures of disestab- 
lishment that if they succeeded they 
would be perpetuating evils which they 
all deplored. The only Christian Church 
in the world, so far as he knew, which 
allowed the right of appointing ministers 
of religion to be bought and sold was 
the Church of England, and that was 
because of its estublishment. Let it 
cease to be established, and the system, 
with all its iniquities, would disappear, 
as the snow of the night melts in the 
sunshine of the morning. The Church 
must first be liberated, and then it would 
be purified. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to, 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure. 


LABOUR MINISTER BILL.—({No. 25.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) moved the Second Reading 
of this Bill, the object of which he 
explained was to establish a Ministry 
of Labour, to be presided over by 
a Minister to be called the Labour 
Minister. These proposals were in no 
way of a Party character, and had found 
supporters sitting in all parts of the House, 
not to mention the great support it had 
received outdoors at various Conferences, 
&e. The central idea of the Bill was that 
the time had now arrived for the union or 
amalgamation of the various Depart- 
ments dealing with labour matters 
and questions, or administering laws 
relating to or concerning labour, 
under a Minister of the Crown respon- 
sible to Parliament. This proposal had 
secured the very serious consideration of 
the Labour Commission, which had been 
sitting for some years past, and he saw 
from the newspapers that the subject- 
matter of this Bill had been dealt with 
by both the Majority and the Minority 
Report. The House was not in posses- 
sion of these Reports, but for the purpose 
of his argument he would venture to 
rely on the accuracy of the advance 
copies which had appeared in the public 
prints. The Majority Report, unlike the 
Minority, did not recommend the appoint- 
ment of a Ministry and Minister of Labour, 
but it went a long way in this direction 
by advising the extension of the Labour 
Bureau of the Board of Trade. The 
proposals contained in the Bill were not 
in any way antagonistic to the labour 
or scope of that Department. The 
old Labour Bureau was once described 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade as possessing 
a staff so insufficient that it was only a 
one-horse machine. The right hon. 
Gentleman rechristened the Bureau a 
Department, and undoubtedly consider- 
able increased its usefulness, and it now 
very creditably collected, digested, and 
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published statistical and other informa- 
tion bearing on questions relating to the 
condition of labour. It also possessed a 
much more efficient staff, including corre- 
spondents in various large towns, and 
published an organ termed The Labour 
Gazette. But admitting and giving 
credit for all this, the Department 
was still very far removed from what, in 
his opinion, a Department, or, as he pre- 
ferred to call it, a Ministry of Labour 
should be when they considered the grow- 
ing importance of what were called 
labour questions, especially when they 
remembered what America, Canada, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Belgium had 
done in the same direction, but more 
particularly America, where labour ques- 
tions and matters and labour legislation 
and the administration of laws relating to 
labour had since 1884 been centralised in 
what they termed the National Miuistry 
of Labour, which, in addition to com- 
prising a Central Department, had 


26 Labour Bureaus in the various States 
all collecting and sifting facts and figures 
dealing with the social, sanitary, aud 
material condition of the great labouring 
population, and so paving the way for 


such reforms as should be found practic- 
able and necessary in an age when no 
individual country could afford to stand 
still, and must take part in the great 
march of progress. He now referred to 
the recommendations of the Minority 
Report of the Labour Commission, which 
was the production of the labour mem- 
bers or labour element of the Commission, 
and was signed by well known and recog- 
nised friends of labour, like Mr. M. Austin, 
M.P., Mr. J. Mawdsley, and Mr. Tom 
Mann ; and he found that his Bill, although 
drafted three years ago, and it had been 
before the House on two previous 
occasions, almost exactly carried out 
more or less efficiently the very recom- 
mendations of that portion of such 
Report which recommended that 4 
Ministry or Department of Labour should 
be formed, consisting of the present 
Factory and Mines Department of the 
Home Office, the Labour Bureau of the 
Board of Trade, and the Registry of 
Friendly Societies ; and the Report went 
on to recommend that such Ministry 
should be under the charge of a Minister, 
who should be responsible for all the 
branches of administration specially 
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charged with labour questions and 
matters, and stated that the increasing 
prominence of industrial problems and 
the growing participation in politics of 
the wage-earning class led them to look 
with favour upon the appointment of 
such a Minister. Upon perusal it would 
be seen that these recommendations 
were embodied in the Bill, with one 
exception, and that was that the Bill was 
silent as to whether the Labour Minister 
should be inthe Cabinet, whilst the Report 
recommended that he should be. ‘This 
was a distinction which it would be casy 
to remedy if the House thought fit, 
and could be very well left to its judg- 
ment and decision to be dealt with in the 
Committee stage, if the House in its 
discretion should agree to the Second 
Reading of the Bill. He might say 
that the constitution of the Board form- 
ing the Ministry was exactly framed 
on that of the Board of Agriculture, 
which he had taken as a model in this 
respect, and the formal portions of the 
Bill were taken from that measure; 
whilst what might be termed the inquiring 
clause were taken word from word from 
the Act under which the American 
Ministry had successfully worked since 
1884, Personally, he would have pre- 
ferred to do without this Board, and in 
including it in the Bill he was being 
governed by precedent. In addition to 
the matters and duties which he had 
mentioned, powers were taken in the Bill 
to investigate the following matters :-— 
“The causes of, and facts relating to, contro- 
versies and disputes between employers and 
employés as they may occur, and which may 
tend to interfere with or affect the welfare ,of 
the community, and report thereon to Parlia- 
ment; toconstitute a National Arbitration Board, 
to which all controversies and disputes between 
employers and employés may, by the mutual 
consent of the parties interested, be referred 
for arbitrament under rules and regulations to 
be made by the Ministry ; to make or aid in 
making such inquiries, and collect or aid in 
collecting such information as the Ministry may 
deem important in relation to emigration and 
also foreign pauper immigration, and the bearing 
of the latter on the conditions and circum- 
stances of the native labour market ; to make, 
or aid in making, inquiries, and collect, or aid 
in collecting information relating to State 
assisted old age pensions for the industrial 
classes, and report thereon to Parliameut; to 
establish a system of Reports by which, at 
intervals of not less than two years, the general 
conditions of production and other important 
conditions relating to the leading industries of 
the country may be learnt; to obtain from 
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other countries such information upon the 
various subjects committed to it asthe Ministry 
may deem desirable ; and, lastly, to undertake 
the inspection of and reporting upon any schools 
which are not public elementary schools, and in 
which technical instruction, practical or scien- 
tific, is given in any matter connected with 
industrial subjects.” 

It might be very fairly asked, if such a 
Ministry was formed, would the tax- 
payer get his money’s worth; and in 
reply to this query he might say that he 
thought he would—first of all, by having 
important labour questions dealt with 
ably, vigorously, and energetically, and 
in a way consistent with the best interests 
of the labouring classes and the commu- 
nity generally ; and, secondly, by doing 
away with costly, spasmodic, and neces- 
sarily imperfect inquiries by means of 
Select Committees and Royal Commis- 
sions. On the question of probable cost, 
it was stated that the American National 
Ministry of Labour costs £30,000 per 
annum ; but he took it that the major por- 
tion of this sum was spent in equipping 
and providing for the 26 Provincial 
Labour Bureaux. It was said that the 
recent Labour Commission cost over 


£50,000, so by doing away with these 
Committees and Commissions an economy 
would be effected which would materially 
assist in paying for the new Ministry or 


Department. In conclusion, he was of 
opinion it would be greatly to the benefit 
of the wage-earner, the capitalist, the 
social reformer, and the legislator that the 
administration of all laws relating to 
labour should be centralised in one De- 
partment under a responsible Minister, 
and that all labour matters, teeming as 
they do with important, not to say 
gigantic, consequences to all classes, 
should be carefully and impartially in- 
vestigated by such a Department, with 
permanent and skilled helpers, rather than 
by Committees and Commissions com- 
posed to a certain extent of partizans, 
faddists, and persons with conflicting 
interests. He begged to move the 
Second Reading of the Bill. 


Mr. WILSON LLOYD (Wednes- 
bury) said, he had much pleasure in 
seconding the Motion, for he felt that 
among all the burning questions of the 
day none was of more importance to the 
country or more extensive in its character 
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than the labour question. He hoped the 
Government would see their way to ap- 
point a special Minister to take entire 
charge of this matter, as it was impossible 
for any Government Department that 
now existed to devote to it the time that 
it demanded. He was sure the Home 
Department, which was overwhelmed 
with work, would be glad to be relieved 
of all questions affecting labour ; and as 
those questions were numerous and 
urgent, a special Minister was required to 
deal with them in a proper manner. He 
believed it was the want of a Minister to 
give his entire attention to questions 
affecting labour which alone had per- 
mitted pauper immigration to go on 80 
long without any notice being taken of 
it by the Government. Nothing did so 
much to injure the working classes by 
flooding our labour market with pauper 
aliens, and he trusted that steps would 
be taken to prevent the country from 
being overcrowded with people who came 
here utterly incapacitated from fulfilling 
the requirements of civilised society. For 
all these reasons he was anxious to see 
the appointment of a Labour Ministry. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Ernest Spencer.) 


*CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, in support of 
the Second Reading of the Bill, that 
no one could deny that both political 
Parties when in power desired to do 
the best they could to advance the 
interests of labour; but at the present 
time the Home Office and the Board of 
Trade, which had charge of labour 
matters, had more business of another 
kind than they could well get through, 
and the result was that labour interests 
were neglected. The Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade might 
possibly do something to solve the 
difficulty, but he had very little hope that 
it would. The President of the Board 
of Trade took great pride to himself for 
having extended the Labour Depart- 
ment. Certainly some of the Labour 
Correspondents through the country 
furnished useful Reports ; but there 
seemed to be no determination on the 
part of the Government to take action 
on those Reports, and the mere making 

I 
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of Reports, without anything being 
done with them, was absolutely useless. 
At the present time labour was in a 
very precarious condition indeed. Large 
numbers of the industrial classes in the 
constituency which he represented were 
out of employment, and had been so for 
a very long time. He had constantly 
called the attention of the President of 
the Board of Trade to the matter; but 
the right hon, Gentleman—who, he ad- 
mitted, was overburdened with duties— 
seemed quite unable to deal with it. He 
therefore thought that if there was a 
Minister of Labour, able to devote his 
whole time and attention to the question 
of the employment of the people, great 
advantage would ensue. He was sure 
that his hon. Friend who had brought in 
the Bill did not consider it so perfect that 
he would not gladly accept any practical 
Amendments that might be brought for- 
ward. He was sure, too, that the President 
of the Board of Trade, with his ex- 
perience in industrial affairs, would agree 
with him that a special Minister should 
be appointed to deal efficiently and effec- 
tually with the urgent and important 
questions affecting labour, and he there- 
fore trusted that the Government would 
see their way to give a favourable answer 
to the Motion then before the House. 


*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, that the three Conserva- 
tive Members who had consecutively 
addressed the House in support of the 
Bill did not seem to him to have made 
out a sufficient case to recommend this 
large new departure to the favour- 
able consideration of the House. The 
Mover of the Bill seemed to have the 
assent of the House in what he said 
with regard to the Labour Bureau, and 
if it were only intended, or mainly in- 
tended, by the Bill to strengthen the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, he was sure they would all sup- 
port the Bill. The Labour Department 
had done immense public service already, 
and the service it was rendering was 
greatly increasing; and he was sure 
it was the wish of the House and the 
desire of the constituencies in the country 
that the hands of that Department should 
be strengthened, and that the Treasury 
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should give a favourable answer to 
applications for the money necessary 
for its needs. But while he was 
anxious to see the Labour Department 
strengthened and its statistical side im- 
proved and brought up to the level of 
similar institutions in America and in our 
own colonies, he thought it was a long 
stride indeed from that point to the pro- 
posal of the Bill to set up a separate and 
distinct Labour Ministry. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced the Bill had said 
that the proposed Ministry was framed 
upon the model of the Board of Agri- 
culture. He doubted that the Board of 
Agriculture had been so unqualified a 
success, in the opinion of Members of the 
House, as to make them desire to see the 
creation of a new Department founded 
upon that example. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber had constructed a Board very curiously 
composed, for on it Scotland was repre- 
sented and not Ireland, and, indeed, the 
whole constitution of the Board was un- 
satisfactory. This was simply a pro- 
posal for the creation of a new sham 
Board, because if it was brought into 
existence it would no more hold a meet- 
ing than the existing Boards ever did. 
Perhaps the President of the Board of 
Trade would tell them how often his 
Board had met and what was the 
character of its deliberations. He re- 
membered that just at the time when 
some trades were asking for the creation 
of a Minister of Commerce, the people 
of France were asking for the creation of 
a Board of Trade rather than of a 
Minister of Commerce, as they con- 
sidered that a Board of Trade, similar 
to the Board of Trade in England, woulé 
do everything needed for commerce, 
having been under the impression that 
the Board of Trade was a consultative 
Department which met from time to 
time. He believed that if this Ministry 
of Labour were created, it would be, like 
the Board of Agriculture, an unnecessary 
Department. The Mover of the Bill 
had said that the points this Ministry 
ought to deal with were arbitration, 
emigration, alien immigration, and State- 
aided pensions. As to arbitration, there 
were Government proposals before the 
House, and he should not be in order in 
discussing them ; but he would point out 
that many Trades Unionists, who were 
in favour of the creation of a Ministry 
of Labour, doubted the wisdom of the 
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proposals with regard to arbitration. 
Mr. Mawdsley, a Conservative Trades 
Unionist of great and well-deserved in- 
fluence amongst the working classes, had 
said that an Arbitration Board was un- 
necessary in the case of well-organised 
trades, while in the case of other trades— 
trades in an inferior state of organisation 
—such a Board would bring great influence 
to bear in favour of capital as against 
labour which would have to go to the 
wall. The House had already debated 
the question of pauper immigration, and 
had strongly favoured the view that it 
was not desirable to interfere with this 
supposed evil at all. Again, to place 
State old-age pensions in the hands of 
a Government Department was to declare 
beforehand that it was to State old-age 
pensions they must resort, although it was 
very probable that the Old Age Com- 
mission would report against that view, 
and would advise that the matter be left 
to Local Authorities. Finally, the hon. 
Member who introduced the Bill had 
said that if his proposals were adopted 
the taxpayer would get his money’s 
worth. It was on that point he prin- 
cipally took issue with the hon. Member. 
He thought that we already had too 
many Ministers, and he denied that the 
taxpayer would get any reward for the 
fresh salaries involved in the creation of 
a fresh Department. This country had 
already enlarged beyond all experience 
the number of Government Departments 
represented in Parliament, and he asked 
the House of Commons to. pause before 
it again entered on the path of increasing 
the number of gentlemen who sat on the 
Treasury Bench. It was said that labour 
matters were attended to chiefly by the 
Home Office, and that the Home Office 
was overgorged with work. He was 
pretty well acquainted with the work of 
the Home Office ; but while no one could 
doubt the enormous weight and responsi- 
bility of the functions discharged by the 
Home Secretary, he was bound to say, 
and he thought the Home Secretary 
would agree with him, that the Home 
Office was not necessarily an overworked 
Department. There was no doubt, how- 
ever, that there was a good deal of con- 
fusion as to the respective duties, with 
regard to labour, of the Home Office 
and the Board of Trade; but that could 
be set right, and ought to be set right, 
in a different way from the way pro- 
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posed in the Bill. There was un- 
doubtedly a case for the redistribution 
of work between the great Departments 
of the State ; but there was no case what- 
ever for the creation of another new 
Ministry. There was no parallel in the 
world for anything approaching the 
number of Ministers who now sat in the 
House of Commons. There were, he 
believed, 38 or 39 of them, besides their 
Secretaries, and as there were really too 
many and not too few of them, the House 
should not embark on any scheme for the 
creation of another new Ministry. It 
was true that the proposed Minister of 
Labour would not necessarily have a seat 
in the Cabinet, according to the Bill, but 
undoubtedly the pressure of public opinion, 
which had caused the introduction of the 
Bill, and might cause the passing of the 
Bill some day, would be strong enough 
eventually to get the Minister of Labour 
into the Cabinet. Now, the Cabinet was 
altogether too large for the efficient 
doing of the business of Government, 
and he believed the modern tendency 
to create larger and larger Cabinets 
would result in making it impossible for 
great subjects of national importance 
to be well-considered and properly dealt 
with. There was this, however, to be 
said in favour of the Bill—it was per- 
haps the strongest argument that could 
be advanced in its interest—that the 
Minority Report of the Labour Commis- 
sion—signed by the hon. Member for West 
Limerick, than whom no man was more 
trusted by the Trades Unionists, Mr, 
Mawdsley, to whom he had already re- 
ferred, and Mr. Tom Mann, well-known 
in connection with the Independent 
Labour Party—was likely to contain a 
proposal for the creation of a Ministry 
of Labour. His belief was that those. 
gentlemen were wrong ; but undoubtedly 
their opinion that the creation of a Labour 
Minister would tend to lessen the evils 
which they all deplored was entitled to 
weight, and it led him to put forward 
his views with hesitation. In any 
case, the creation of any more new 
Ministries ought to be accompanied by 
a complete review of the boundaries 
of work between the different Govern- 
ment Departments. He had hoped at 
one time that the Ridley Commission 
would have conducted such an inquiry. 
The Commission touched the fringe of 
the question, but did not enter upon it. 
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There was certainly room for a redis- 
tribution of the work of the various 
Members of the Government, and the 
consideration of how far the great Depart- 
ments ought or ought not to be repre- 
sented in the Cabinet. In this country 
we were getting into the habit of doing 
work through the heads of the great 
Departments, with seats in the Cabinet, 
that ought to be done by the permanent 
officials, as in other countries. Of course, 
it was right to have the Ministers in the 
House, but it was not necessary to 
have that minute sub-division of work 
proposed by schemes such as that pro- 
posed in the present Bill. If there were 
to be any extension of the system, he 
submitted that the creation of new Minis- 
tries ought to be accompanied by a com- 
plete review of the boundaries of work 
between the different Government Depart- 
ments. Again, if the Minister of Labour 
was to be created, there should be created 
a definite personal Minister rather than a 
sham Board. He put forward, with great 
d2ference, the reasons which led him to 
think that the House of Commons should 

use before entering on the consideration 
of the Bill. At the present time labour 


was more effectually represented in the 
House of Commons than it had been in 


the past. The President of the Board 
of Trade had entered into a course 
of improvement with regard to the 
Labour Department, and in doing so had 
been supported by the whole country. 
The Home Secretary had personally 
taken a more active intergst in labour 
questions than any Home Secretary in 
the past had done. There might be 
ground for some rearrangement of the 
duties of the respective Departments ; but 
he asked the House to pause before it 
tried to solve that problem by the creation 
of a fresh Ministry, in addition to the 
too many that they had at present. 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
$.): Ihad not intended to make any 
remarks on this Bill until I glanced over 
its contents and saw that it was one of 
the most remarkable measures that 
have ever been introduced into the 
House, even on a Wednesday after- 
noon. Looking over the names on 
the back of the Bill one is not much 


impressed with the legislative faculties 
of those associated with the measure. I 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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is a Bill to establish a new Minister in a 
country that is overridden with Minis- 
ters. Nor is he to be a pigmy Minister. 
He is to have functions as great as 
those of any other Minister of State. I 
object to the creation of a Minister of 
Agriculture, and I ho!d that agriculture 
has been under great disadvantages in 
severing itself from the Privy Council 
and representation in the Cabinet. It 
would have been better to have made the 
Lord President of the Council the Minis- 
ter for Agriculture, and then agriculture 
would always have been represented in 
the Cabinet. The Vice President of the 
Council would have been Minister of 
Education, and certainly a Minister ask- 
ing Parliament for £6,000,000 or 
£7,000,000 a year ought to have a De- 
partment of his own. Now, I pass to 
the Labour Minister. First of all, I 
would say we have got a Labour Minister 
in the President of the Board of Trade, 
who discharges those duties with satis- 
faction so far as they deal with labour 
matters. To substitute a new and pro- 
bably a worse Department is one of the 
most eccentric proposals I ever heard. 
What are to be the powers and the staff 
of the new Department? First, there 
is to be a Board. That is the regular 
plan. When you want to conceal a really 
powerful Minister, you hide him under 
a Board. The Board will consist of the 
Lord President of the Council, Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State 
—so that the Home Secretary will have 
an opportunity of sitting on it—the 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the Secretary for Scotland, 
“and such other persons (if any) as Her 
Majesty the Queen may, from time to time, 
think fit to appoint during Her Majesty’s plea- 
sure. 

That is the Board. Now we come to 
the Minister. The Bill says— 

“Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen, from time to time, to appoint any Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council to be President of the 
Ministry during Her Majesty’s pleasure.” 

And what are the powers of this Minis- 
ter tobe? He is to take over 

“ the wers and duties vested in Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home 
Department for the regulation and administra- 
tion of the laws relating tu mines and factories 


and the appointment of Inspectors under the 
Acts mentioned in Part I. of the Schedule” 
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of the Bill. Could anyone conceive a 
more audacious proposal ? This Minister, 
who nobody ever dreamed of before, is 
to divest the Home Office of most im- 
portant duties. Those duties are at 
present performed with the utmost care 
and efficiency, and with the general con- 
fidence of the public. The staff that 
carries out those duties must be very 
large. What about the cost? Are you 
going to spend money on an effete and 
an inexperienced Minister, when you 
have already the best Minister you can 
get at a reasonably economical rate ? 
But the authors of the Bill do not stop 
there—and surely legislation of this sort 
ought not to be allowed in the House of 
Commons. The duties include 

“the powers and duties vested in the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury re- 
lating to Friendly Societies and aids to thrifts 
and providence among the industrial classes in 
all Acts mentioned in Part II. of the Schedule.”’ 


The Friendly Societies and aids to thrift 
and providence! I suppose that means 
the savings banks, for I cannot conceive 
any more powerful aid to thrift and pro- 


vidence than the savings banks. These 
are all to be transferred to the new 
Minister. Savings banks are now ad- 


mirably managed by the Post Office, and 
Friendly Societies are also' under Govern- 


ment supervision. A pretty large staff 
would be required in the proposed De- 
partment to deal with these things. 
Then the Bill goes on to say—and I 
hope this does not weary the House— 


“The Ministry of Labour shall also under- 
take the collection and preparation of useful in- 
formation and statistical details of subjects 
connected with labour in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the word, in relation to 
the industrial, commercial, social, educational, 
and sanitary conditions of the industrial classes, 
and specially to capital, the hours and conditions 
of labour, the earnings of labouring men and 
women, with the view of promoting their 
material, intellectual, and moral prosperity.” 


Did anybody ever read such a sub-clause 
as that? But what is the Minister of 
Labour asked to do in addition to that ? 
He is asked to undertake a task which 
has baffled the wisest heads in the 
country — 

“The Ministry of Labour shall also constitute 
a National Arbitration Board, to which all con- 
troversies and disputes between emplovers and 
employés may, by the mutual consent of the 
parties interested, be referred for arbitrament 
under Rules and Regulations to be made by the 
Ministry.” 
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Was there ever a more wild and lunatic 
scheme for bringing employers and 
labourers together ? would draw the 
attention of the Minister of Education 
to this provision— 

“The Ministry of Labour may undertake the 

inspection of and reporting upon any schools 
which are not public elementary schools, and 
in which technical instruction, practical or 
scientific, is given in any matter connected 
with industrial subjects, and the aiding of any 
such school which admits such inspection, and 
in the judgment of the Ministry is qualified to 
receive such aid, and the aiding of any system 
of lectures connected with industrial subjects, 
and the inspection of and reporting on any 
examination in such subjects.” 
Surely this would enlarge the expenses 
of the Education Department, and bring 
them we do not know where. I cannot 
find out what is to be the status of this 
new Minister. He is to be a Privy 
Councillor ; but not being acquainted with 
the Act alluded to in the Bill, I do not 
know whether he is to take office with- 
out being elected. Clause 7 says— 

“ The office of President of the Ministry of 
Labour shall not render the person holding the 
same incapable of being elected to, or sitting or 
voting as a Member of, the Commons House of 
Parliament.” 

I should think not. The clause dealing 
with the appointment of the staff is also. 
very vague. It says— 

“The Ministry of Labour may from time to 
time appoint a secretary and such officers and 
servants as the Ministry may, with the sanction 
of the Treasury, determine.” 

And it goes on— 

“ There shall be paid out of money provided 
by Parliament to the President, if not one of 
the Officers of State above-mentioned, nor any 
other Officer of State receiving a salary,‘ and 
to the secretary, officers, and servants of the 
Board, such salaries or remuneration as the 
Treasury may from time to time determine. 
All expenses incurred by the Ministry of Labour 
in the execution of their duties under this Act, 
to such amount as may be sanctioned by the 
Treasury, shall be paid out of money provided 
by Parliament.” 

I see one of the promoiers of the measure 
behind me, and I ask him in atl serious- 
ness, Who drew this Bill? I think, on 
reflection, its authors must see that it is 
not a Bill the House is likely to assent 
to ; indeed, I cannot imagine how they 
ever conceived that the House would be 
likely even to discuss it. A Department 
which would have to take over a large 
part of the functions of the Treasury, 
and which would have to discharge the 
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most varied functions in all matters con- 
nected with labour, would necessarily 
have to be one of the largest in point of 
numbers, and would necessarily impose a 
large burden on the finances of the 
country, and the result would be that it 
would discharge duties which are being 
adequately performed at the present 
moment. And that is the notion of 
legislation which comes before Parlia- 
ment in this extraordinary Session— 
1894 ! 

THe SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquith, Fife, E.): I do not pro- 
pose to say any more than a few 
words on this Bill, which has suffered 
very severely already at the hands 
of the noble Lord opposite. I think, 
however, I ought briefly to indicate 
to the House the position the Go- 
vernment take up in connection with the 
question. I am not one of those who 
think that, if we had to begin afresh our 
administrative arrangements, there would 
be anything unreasonable in establishing 
a Department that might be called a 
Ministry of Labour, From an abstract 
view, and even from that of administra- 
tive convenience, there might be advan- 
tages in collecting together in the hands 
of a single Department some of the 


functions now discharged by various 


public offices. The truth is, in this and 
other matters we have advanced in a 
haphazard and piecemeal fashion. As 
in the case of education—though the De- 
partment is now one of our most impor- 
tant Ministries, and is responsible to 
Parliament for an expenditure of 
£6,000,000 annually—we began in a 
tentative fashion extending the area of 
administration of the Minister from time 
to time, so in the matter of labour. The 
Home Office and the Board of Trade 
have had from time to time new 
duties in this direction cast on them by 
Parliament. After all, we must deal with 
this as practical men, and I have not 
heard any argument ito show that any 
substantial inconvenience has_ resulted 
from the present arrangements. To take 
my own Department—and I am the per- 
son most interested—the Bill proposes to 
transfer the whole powers of the Secre- 


Lord R. Churchill 
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tary of State for the Home Department 
in relation to mines and factories. Why 
should they be taken away from the 
Home Department? Not unless a case 
can be made out that the powers are 
either badly or insufficiently used. Has 
anyone attempted to make out such a 
case? I speak from only two years’ 
experience in the Home Office, but I 
have personally paid close attention to 
the duties of the Home Office relating to 
mines and factories, and 1 submit that, 
though there may be shortcomings, 
largely due to the imperfections of the 
legislation we have to administer, there 
is no reason to think that any one of 
those drawbacks can be substantially met 
by the mere chance of another Minister 
calling himself by another name, with 
the same staff and with the same powers 
as [ have at the Home Office dis- 
charging these duties. The promoters 
of the Bill then proceed to cut and 
carve in a similar way at almost all 
the leading Departments of the State. 
They propose to take something from 
the Treasury, from the Board of Trade, 
from the Foreign Office, and from the 
Education Department, and to aggregate 
them in a new Department. To lay the 
foundation for such a case they must 
make out either maladministration or 
inefficient administration. No attempt 
has been made to establish such a case. 
The Board of Agriculture has involved 
the public in;considerable unnecessary ex- 
penditure by taking away from the Privy 
Council duties that were adequately per- 
formed by that Department. This is 
a more ambitious, a more gratuitous, and 
ill-founded design than that of the 
Ministry of Agriculture or of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland. In these circum- 
stances, though not out of sympathy 
with the idea that a Ministry of Labour 
might be a useful Department in an ad- 
ministrative system, I agree with the 
noble Lord that new Departments are 
not to be multiplied without necessity, 
and I ask the promoters of the Bill to be 
content with having ventilated the sub- 
ject, and not to divide the House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) asked whether the Bill was 
really in Order, seeing that the Money 


Clauses would arise only in Committee 
of Ways and Means ? 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
that the discussion of the Bill on this 
stage is not irregular; but, as the Bill 
would involve a charge on the Revenue, 
the provisions imposing those charges 
are printed in italics, and technically 
form no part of the Bill. The Chairman 
in Committee would not put any ques- 
tions on those clauses unless the charges 
to be imposed by them were previously 
sanctioned in a Money Committee, and 
the Motion setting up that Committee 
could not be put unless a Minister of the 
Crown signified the Queen’s recommen- 
dation to such charges being incurred. As 
I understand, the Government are not 
prepared to signify this recommendation, 
and the Debate, therefore, is of the 
nature of an academical discussion, as no 
effect can be given to it ; but the Debate 
is not irregular. 


Question put, and negatived. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS (1887 AND 
1891) AMENDMENT (CUTLERY) BILL. 
(No. 98.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, Atter- 
cliffe) said, the Bill was promoted for the 
purposing of meeting a grievance felt in 
the cutlery trade. It was known widely 
that the result of there being no legisla- 
tion of this kind was that frauds were 
constantly. being committed upon the 
hand-cutters of files. Files which were 
hand-cut were considered to be superior 
to files which were machine-cut ; but no 
person who was not an expert could tell 
the difference between files that were 
machine-cut and files that were hand- 
cut. Large orders were given for 
hand-cut files, and files which were ma- 
chine-cut were supplied in their stead. 
The price of machine-cut files was lower 
than the price of hand-cut files. This 
measure had the support of the Trades 
Unions of the country. The file-cutters 
in the large towns had petitioned the 
House in favour of passing the Bill, and 
inasmuch as the Bill had been brought 
in by himself, and was backed by his hon. 
Friend and Colleague the Member for the 
Hallam Division, the House would see 
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that it was in no sense of a partisan 
character. It was a modest Bill; it 
would inflict no damage on any human 
creature, and had been brought in in 
the interests of honest trade, and to 
prevent hand file-cutters being constantly 
defrauded by the sale of machine as 
hand-cut files. Its provisions technically 
agreed with the recommendation of the 
Trades Council. It provided that the 
files which were machine-cut should be 
stamped as such, so that if anyone 
wanted to have a hand-cut tile he would 
be able to know it from a machine-cut 
file. 


*CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
joined witb his hon. Friend and Colleague 
in saying that there was a very strong 
feeling on this subject throughout the 
five divisions of Sheffield. He was sorry 
his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Hallam Division, who took great in- 
terest in this matter, was not in the House, 
but he could hardly have thought that 
the Bill would be reached so soon, or 
else he would have been present. He 
hoped the Bill would have the support 
of his right hon. Colleague the President 
of the Board of Trade, and that it would 
be read a second time. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


FOREIGN GOODS (MARK OF ORIGIN) 
BILL.—(No. 61.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Coronet HOWARD VINCENT, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, it was printed on the first day of the 
Session. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: 


seen it. 


*CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT said, 
that was exactly the answer the right 
hon. Gentleman gave him last Session. 
For several months the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and he sat upon a Committee, 
which went fully into the matter, and 
now the right hon. Gentleman told him 
he knew nothing about the Bill. 


I have never 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : I have not seen 
the Bill. 

*CoLtoneEL HOWARD VINCENT said, 
it was the same Bill that had been intro- 
duced every Session since 1888, That 
showed that the right hon. Gentleman 
was unable to deal with the vast mass of 
business that came before his Depart- 
ment. The Bill was very simple in its 
character, and was designed to remedy a 
defect in the Merchandise Marks Act of 
1887. No one would dispute the good 
effects of that Act, which was passed 
by the last Administration, and was pro- 
moted largely by the Cutlers’ Company 
of Sheffield, assisted by the Federated 
Trades Council. Goods could come into 
this country unmarked, though they 
might be made in German prisons, and 
he would presently put into the hands of 
the President of the Board of Trade the 


eard of an agent who announced himself as 
an agent for German prison-made brushes. 
He was going about selling goods in this 
eguntry, and, when called to task, he 


said—* It is your own fault, because you 
allow goods to come in here without any 


indication of their origin.” This Bill 
had nothing to do with Protection or 
Free Trade; it was simply that the pur- 
chasers of goods in this country might 
know from what source they came. 
All they wanted was that the pur- 
chasers and consumers in this country 
should heve the option of choosing 
between English and foreign made 
articles. Let them choose whichever they 
liked, but do not let them pay a higher 
price in the belief that they were paying 
for an article produced in this country if 
it were not. The Chairman of the 
Board of Customs stated to the Select 
Committee of 1890 that he believed it to 
be the case that a considerable quantity 
of goods were imported which were sub- 
sequently falsely marked. It was also 
clear that in Scotland German cutlery 
was being sold at English prices, and 
under English names and designations, 
as was abundantly proved before the 
Select Committee appointed by the late 
Government in 1890 by a leading Labour 
Representative of Sheffield. The right 
hon. Gentleman would perhaps tell them 
that these cases of false trade description 
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were provided for under the Merchandise 
Marks Act of 1887. But the difficulty 
was in proving the offences, and, as a 
matter of fact, only 17 prosecutions had 
been instituted during the last two years, 
with exceedingly moderate results as to 
convictions. This was a matter which 
had been warmly discussed at Trades 
Union Congresses, and at the Congress 
in Glasgow a resolution was adopted 
instructing the Parliamentary Committee 
to get a Bill introduced in Parliament to 
amend the Merchandise Marks Act, so 
as to provide for the marking of goods 
with regard to origin. There was also a 
similar feeling expressed by a deputation 
to the Board of Trade which he had the 
honour of introducing last May—a de- 
putation representative of the entire 
trade of the vountry and entirely non- 
political in its character. As showing 
how very strongly this matter pressed on 
the industries of Sheffield, and par- 
ticularly of that division which he repre- 
sented, he might say he had before him 
an extract from The Sheffield Telegraph 
to show that large quantities of foreign 
goods were being distributed in this 
country, and re-exported to other 
countries, under the guise of being of 
English manufacture. <A special instance 
was cited in which a Manchester mer- 
chant received a large order for goods 
from Australia, got them manufactured 
in Belgium, had them forwardel to him 
in Manchester, where all marks were 
carefully obliterated, and then shipped 
the goods—iron goods—to Australia as 
of English production. He had seen the 
agent who was sent by The Hardware- 
man to Germany to inquire into the pro- 
duction of goods in German prisons. He 
had given his name to the President of 
the Board of Trade, and he had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have seen him himself. From the 
character of the journal and his con- 
versation with the commissioner him- 
self, he could not but believe that 
what he stated was absolutely true 
and incontrovertible. He had visited 
German prisons, and seen the prisoners 
producing goods on English models. 
In one prison he was shown whips which 
were being made at the rate of three 
tons per day and exported to England. 
This might be a small matter, but in 
these days, when there were so many 
unemployed persons in this country— 
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there being, unfortunately 8 per cent. of 
the Trades Unionists out of work—such 
a system of foreign prison labour com- 
petition with English free labour ought 
not to be allowed. He earnestly invited 
the House to agree to the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill. It had been often 
before the House ; it had been considered 
by nearly every working man in the 
country, and, without exception, it had 
met with favour and support. He hoped 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would accept this Bill, which was only 
ut forward in defence of British in- 
dustry. All he asked was that the con- 
sumers of this country should have the 
opportunity of knowing whether they 
were encouraging the industries of their 
own countrymen, or whether they were 
deliberately depriving them of the means 
of earning an existence. The Trades 
Unions of this country had agitated so 
strongly upon the system of prison 
manufactures that the Home Office had 
prevented the prison authorities allowing 
prisoners to compete with free labour. 
Let the President of the Board of Trade, 
at all events, have this mark of origin 
upon foreign goods, and let him protect 
the producers of this country from that 
unfair competition which prevailed at 
the present time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Colonel Howard Vincent.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have seldom heard a 
speech delivered in support of a Bill 
which had less to do with the Bill itself, 
or was more misleading. It would be 
well for the House to understand pre- 
cisely what are the proposals of this 
Bill. It is the same old familiar Bill 
which the late Government year after 
year refused to consider, and the hon. 
Member knows that well. 

CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
know nothing of the sort. 


Mr. MUNDELLA : The hon. Mem- 
ber knows that my predecessor was 
opposed to it. 

*CoLonEL HOWARD VINCENT : 
My right hon. Friend is rather exaggera- 
ting the case. I never until now had an 

VOL. XXIV. [rourtn sEKiks.] 
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opportunity of speaking to the Second 
Reading. I could only bring it on after 
12 o’clock, and the cry, “I object,” 
always came from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own supporters. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I beg your 
pardon. The records of Hansard will 
show that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol repeatedly ob- 
jected to the principle of this Bill. 


CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
When ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Let the hon. 
Member examine the Parliamentary 
Debates, and he will see for himself. 
This Bill does not touch the question of 
prison-made goods at all. It simply 
will secure that the goods show the 
country from whence they come. What is 
the position? Great Britain is the 
largest importer of foreign goods in the 
world. Four hundred millions’ worth of 
foreign goods are imported annually, and 
a very large quantity of those goods 
come from our own Colonies. What the 
hon. and gallant Member demands is that 
every article of this vast quantity of 
goods coming to Great Britain, no matter 
what it is, shall be marked with the place 
of origin, if it is capable of being marked. 
I cannot conceive anything more likely 
to dislocate the import trade of the 
country than to impose such a condition 
as this. More than 1,000,000,000 eggs 
are imported into the country from every 
part of the world, and, according to the 
Bill, every one of these eggs will have 
to be marked. Is not that pre- 
posterous ? 


Coroner HOWARD VINCENT : 
The Aylesbury Dairy Company find no 
difficulty in marking their eggs. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, and they 
get something like 2d. or 2}d. each, 
But you cannot mark every egg that 
comes into this country from all parts of 
the world. But that is only one detail 
of the Bill. There are tens of thousands 
of articles imported which are of immense 
importance to the trade and manufacture 
of the country, and to talk about requir- 
ing every single article to be marked is 
the most absurd dream that ever entered 
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the mind of man. The hon. Gentleman 
knows that the Bill went before a Com- 
mittee of 15 Members of the House 
during the tenure of Office of the late 
Government. How many of the Mem- 
bers supported him? Only one! 

Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT : 
The right hon. Gentleman has repeatedly 
misquoted me. This Bill was never 
referred to a Select Committee. It has 
never been read a second time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Bill itself 
was not referred to the Select Committee, 
but another Bill was, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman took the opportunity to lay the 
provisions of his own measure before the 
Committee, with the result that he only 
got one supporter, who apologised for his 
action by saying he did not wish to see 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman left en- 
tirely alone. The fact is, that the Bill 


is nothing more nor less than a Bill in 
favour of Protection—a Bill to place 
every foreign nation that imports goods 


into this country under an enormous 
disability. It would prohibit the entry 
into this country of all goods unmarked 
that are capable of being marked. Now, 
it is to England that the vast proportion 
of the foreign products of the world 
come, anda large proportion of the goods 
are re-exported, and to enforce such a 
disability as this Bill proposes would be 
ruinous to our merchant shipping and im- 
port trade. I will put it to hon. Mem- 
bers, for instance, whether it is possible 
to mark every yard of ribbon brought 
into the country from all parts of the 
world or every toy imported from Japan? 
But there is another phase of the Bill. 
Suppose every foreign country to which 
the Bill will apply demands in-xeturn the 
same condition of this country, and in- 
sists that every article exported from 
Great Britain shall be marked, and if. not 
so marked shall be prohibited. Such a 
state of things would be most injurious 
to British trade, for the foreign importer 
would then purchase his goods in countries 
where he is not compelled to have them 
marked. Does the hon. Member remem- 
ber that the master cutler of Sheffield 
came before the Select Committee and 
gave evidence against his proposal ? 
The Bill, in short, is not intended to 
facilitate trade, but to harass and hamper 
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it, and I hope the House will reject it by 
an overwhelming majority. 


Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) said, he felt bound to 
support the Bill, because year after year 
the Trades Union Congress had passed 
resolutions, not asking for protection, 
which they did not in the least want, but 
asking in common fairness to the British 
workman that foreign-made goods im- 
ported into the country should be marked 
with the place of origin. Foreign goods 
were sold as British goods—that was the 
complaint. The right hon. Gentleman, 
who appeared to evince unnecessary 
alarm, asked what English manufacturers 
would do if foreign countries demanded 
that all English goods should be marked. 
That would be no injury to the trade of 
this country. It was the pride of Eng- 
lish manufacturers that the mark on their 
goods gave them their value. He was 
beund to support this Bill, which had 
been demanded year after year by the 
Trade Unionists, whose trades were 
affected by the importation of foreign 
goods, and which certainly would not 
interfere with the trade of the country in 
the manner suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


*Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said, 
he felt very strongly on the subject. In 
his constituency meetings had been held 
presided over by the Vice Chairman of 
the Radical Party, and held under 
Radical auspices, at which 
tions were passed to the effect of the 
proposals contained in the Bill, and he 
had found that the working classes in his 
part of the country were in hearty ac- 
cord with the hon. Member for Cen- 
tral Sheffield, in desiring to have these 
foreign goods properly marked. He 
had one instance of unfair trading which 
he would like to lay before the House. 
A large firm in Birmingham engaged in 
the metal. trade were offered an order 
for goods on which a certain mark was to 
be placed. They refused, and the order 
was given to a German agent in the 
same street. It was executed abroad, the 
goods were imported without a mark, in 
Birmingham they were marked with a 
mark to which they were not entitled, and 


resolu- 
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then they were sent to Singapore as Eng- 
lish-made goods. 


Mr. MUNDELLA was understood 
to say that the Customs Authorities 
ought not to have allowed them to enter 
this country unless they bore the mark 
of origin. 


Mr. GODSON said, he could only 
tell the right hon. Gentleman what had 
actually occurred, and he knew that 
similar tricks were played in the tin 
trade. He regretted that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Swansea was not in his place to 
corroborate that statement. It was most 
important, so far as our eastern trade was 
concerned, that thie goods should be 
marked with their place of origin. It was 
strictly accurate that a more steady price 
and a greater demand was felt for 
English goods out there than for goods 
of all the other nations of the world 
together. His constituents felt most 
deeply on this question. Only quite lately 
29,000 pieces of carpet were sent to 
England from America and sold here as 
of English manufacture. If they had 
been marked as of American origin their 
effect upon the English market would 


have been very slight: but as it was, they 


took away trade from the English 
market, and though it was now some 
months since the carpets were imported 
he was sorry to say the trade had not 
yet recovered from this blow. 


Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
taken an exaggerated and inaccurate 
view of the Bill. Its application was 
not limited to the importation of goods 
for consumption here. Goods were im- 
ported into England from abroad without 
any mark of origin, and were exported 
again as British-made gooils. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, this was a 
fraud punishable with the severest pen- 
alties, and the goods were liable to be 
seized. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, it was very easy 
to say it was a fraud, but how was the 
fraud to be detected? The proper way 


to prevent the fraud was to prevent 
goods from coming into this country 
without bearing a foreign mark. It was 
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a very serious question, and he sym- 
pathised very heartily with his hon. 
Friend and with the working classes of 
the country. They produced the best 
classes of goods in the world, and were 
proud of producing them; and with 
regard to the marking ef goods with a 
British mark, there would never arise any 
difficulty on that point, for buyers in 
foreign countries were only too glad to 
be possessed of articles of British origin. 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, E.) saids 
he could not agree with the great objec- 
tions which the President of the Board of 
Trade entertained to this Bill. They 
were such as could be met in Committee, 
and probably the promoters would be 
willing to substitute for the words “ in- 
capable of being marked” such words as 
“inconvenient” or “ almost impossible.” 
He was not one of those who would 
absolutely prohibit the entrance of all 
these goods into the country, but he would 
impose the severest penalties in cases of 
fraud such as had been described that 
day. He hoped the Government would 
withdraw their opposition to the Bill. 


Sir J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 
Street) said, he must express his surprise 
at the line which some hon. Members 
who were strong Free Traders had taken 
on this question. The Bill was nothing 
more nor less than a Bill to protect par- 
ticular industries, and, if it were passed, 
it would be to the great disadvantage of 
the consumers of the country. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had told them that 
the measure was being brought forward 
in the interests of the working classes ; 
but seeing that the goods exported from 
this country were so much greater in 
quantity than the goods imported, he 
could not see how the Bill would benefit 
the working classes. For every man 
employed in the manufacture abroad of 
goods exported to England four or five 
men were working at home on goods 
exported from England to other countries, 
and why, in order to protect a particular 
industry, should they ran the risk of 
losing a large share of that employment ? 
It would be a most foolish policy to pro- 
mote legislation of that kind, and it would 
assuredly lead to reprisals, He hoped 
that no Free Traders would give their 
support to the measure. 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, if it were Protection to have 
the truth told as to the origin of goods, 
then he was a Protectionist, and was, as 
every honest man should be, in favour of 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade wasagainst 
telling the truth, And why? Because 
he was a party to ordering French shells 
for use in the British Navy. It was true 
the right hon. Gentleman professed to 
know nothing of the matter, and said he 
had not concerned himself in a question 
which so seriously affected the trade of 
his constituency, but. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. Mem- 
ber is entirely mistaken as to the matter 
of the French shells. I did take a great 
deal of interest in it, as the correspon- 
dence shows. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was, then, unable to understand why at 
the time the right hon. Gentleman said 
the reverse. At any rate, after such con- 


duct, he was not surprised to finding the 
right hon. Gentleman in opposition to a 


Bill which was likely to be beneficial to 
Sheffield, the manufacturers of which 


were peculiarly subjected to these frauds. | 


The right hon. Gentleman threatened 
them with retaliatory measures on the 
part of foreign Governments, and he 
could only reply that they would be 
delighted at such a course, as “ English 
made” was a phrase to conjure with, 
and a certain passport to sale, especially in 
the East. This was a good Bill univer- 
sally demanded by the workmen of this 
country, and the fact that it was opposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, who, in 
defiance of the interests of his own con- 
stituents, had been a party to the im- 
portation of foreign shells for the use of 
the British Navy, was the most conclu- 
sive argument that could be advanced in 
its favour. 


Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
said, he entirely agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade in his opposition to the 
Bill. There was nothing more hindering 
to British trade than the continual 
stoppages that took place at the Cus- 
toms. He believed the Bill was in- 
capable of being carried out in a rational 
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manner. They would have to mark goods 
not as they came in the bulk, but in such 
small parts as would be sold in retail 
commerce. That was practically impos- 
sible. The Bill would only cast an 
additional burden on and hindrance to 
trade which he believed would be found 
by importers and exporters to be simply 
intolerable. 


Mr. G. W. PALMER (Reading) said, 
he, too, hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would stand firm. The statement that 
this Bill was demanded by the Trade 
Unions seemed to him to indicate a want 
of faith on the part of the working men 

in their own power to meet foreign com- 
| petition. Asa manufacturer he had not 
the slightest fear of the future of the 
| industries of this country if they were 

conducted in the future with the same 

ability and honesty that had distinguished 
|them in the past, and he therefore 
/hoped that the Motion for the Second 
| Reading would be defeated by an over- 
| whelming majority. 





| 


Mr. J. Havetock WILson rose in his 
| place, and claimed to move, “That the 
| Question be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
There is still another five minutes in 
which the Debate can proceed. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, there seemed. to 
be some misconception as to the existing 
state of the law with reference to the 
importation of foreign goods. He agreed 
| that if anything was to be said it should 
be the truth, and the existing Act was 
most careful to provide for that ; for it 
was a penal offence, not only in the case 
of an importer, but in the case of a 
British manufacturer or trader, to put a 
-false description upon goods offered ‘for 
sale. The fault of the Bill was that it 
enforced a statement as to the origin of 
goods in cases where such a statement 
could not be made without placing 
great difficulty in the way of our import 
trade. 


Colonel Howarp VINCENT rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 
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Question put accordingly, “ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 157 ; Noes 
183.—(Division List, No, 38.) 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTEN- 
SION OF FOWERS BILL.—(No. 174.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Buchanan.) 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, the Bill contained one 
clause which was of importance to the 
fishing industry in the North of Scot- 
land, and the Government were willing 
to accept it as it stood. 

Sm H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I 
could not hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman said. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): The Bill embodies a suggestion 
made before the Select Committee which 
sat last year on sea fisheries. It was 
moved by the Chairman of the Fishery 
Board, and agreed to by the other mem- 
bers of the Board. It enables the Board 
to borrow money and to spread the re- 
payment over a number of years. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 182.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Sirk H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
another Bill was being prepared on this 
subject, and he moved that the Order for 


Second Reading be discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn. 


Motion agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (FILES) BILL. 
(No. 126.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam), in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said, he hoped the 
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same indulgence would be extended to it 
as to the Bill of his hon. and learned 
Friend opposite (Mr. B. Coleridge). 
[Mr. Burr: I object.] Then if ob- 
jection was taken he would. move that 
the Order for Second Reading be dis- 
charged, and the Bill withdrawn, as 
nothing was to be gained by crowding 
the Notice Paper. It appeared to him to 
be wise that, seeing the quarter in which 
objection was so persistently taken— 
namely, the Treasury Bench, he should 
leave the chance of legislation on the sub- 
ject to his hon. and learned Colleague. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Order be discharged, and 
the Bill withdrawn.”"—(Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
wish to know, Sir, if the hon. Gentle- 
man is entitled to make a speech after 
objection has been taken to the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I see no objection. 

Mr. STUART -WORTLEY: I 
would like to know whether any Amend- 
ment is to be put down by the Govern- 
ment to the Bill of my hon. and learned 
Friend ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) was 
understood to say that he could not at 
present inform the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Mr. Speaker, 
I beg to ask whether, a Motion having 
been made that the Order for Second 
Reading of this Bill be discharged, it is 
in Order to move that the Debate be 
adjourned? If so, I move that this 
Debate be now adjourned. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know that 
I could put that. If the hon. Member 
wishes to discharge the Bill I shall put 
the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


VALUATION (METROPOLIS) BILL. 
(No. 130.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill. He said, it was not in any sense a 
Party measure. It was backed by two 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House. It was purely a London Bill, 
and its object was to amend the Valua- 
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tion Bill of 1869 and secure more unifor- 
mity in assessments throughout the 
Metropolis. If the House would agree 
to the Second Reading he proposed to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 


Objection being taken, Second Reading 
deferred till Friday. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No. 171.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress, 26th April. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) said, 
the measure proposed to give the authori- 
ties in Scotland power to adopt the Free 
Libraries Act without having to poll the 
whole population. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I must object. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
hoped the right hon. Member would 
withdraw his objection. This measure 
was on the lines of a Bill passed last 
year, which worked admirably. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
that last year, by permission of the Party 
sitting above the Gangway, a similar 
Bill was passed for Ireland. What was 
good for Ireland might reasonably be ex- 
tended to Scotland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It 
was killed in the House of Lords. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) 
said, this Bill was strongly supported in 
Scotland, and he hoped it would be 
allowed to pass. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


DERELICT VESSELS (REPORTS) BILL. 
(No. 87.) 
comMMITTEE. [Progress, 1st May.] 
Order for Committee read. 
Clause 1. 
Dr. MACDONA (Rotherhithe) said, 
he hoped there would be no objection to 
this Bill, which merely provided that 


masters of vessels sighting derelicts 
should report them. 


Objection being taken, Committee de- 
ferred till Friday. 
Mr, Pickersgill 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO. 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 191.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT BILL, 
(No. 34.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL, 
(No. 79.) 
Considered in Committee ; Committee 
report Progress; to sit again upon 
Monday, 21st May. 


QUARTER SESSIONS BILL [Lords]. 
(No. 162.) 
As amended, considered; read the 
third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Fourth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


COUNTY MAGISTRATES APPOINTED 
SINCE 5TH MAY, 1893. 
Return [presented 30th April] to he 
printed. re 97.] 


HOUSES OF LEGISLATURE (VICTORIA 
: AND NEW SOUTH WALES). 

Return [presented Ist May] to be 
printed. [No. 98.] 


COUNTY RATES (SCOTLAND). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 30th April; Sir George 

Trevelyan]; to lie upon the Table. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Rules and Pro- 
gramme of Examinations: for 1895 [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 12, 1894). 

Copy presented,—of Convention be- 
tween Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary for the Establishment of Inter- 
national Copyright. Signed at Vienna 
24th April, 1893. Ratifications ex- 
changed at Vienna 14th April, 1894 
by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


An Asterisk (") at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 3rd May 1894, 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 

For Dumfries District of Burghs, v. 
Robert Threshie Reid, esquire, Q.C., 
Her Majesty’s Solicitor General.—( Mr. 
T. E. Ellis.) 


QUESTIONS. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
TIPPERARY UNION, 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that a labourer named John 
Allen, in the division of Cappagh, Union 
of Tipperary, had a representation paper 
duly lodged with the Tipperary Board of 
Guardians for a cottage now erected on 
the estate of Hugh Scott, J. P., Kilbeg ; 
that the Guardians for the division erro- 
neously represented to the Board that 
Allen had left the country, with the 
result that a smith was returned for the 
said cottage and plot; that a protest, 
signed by the leading ratepayers of the 
division ugainst the action of the Guar- 
dians in illegally returning a tradesman 
for a labourer’s cottage, was forwarde1 to 
the Local Government Board and the 
Tipperary Board of Guardians; that 
the Local Government Board advised the 
Guardians of the illegality of their action ; 
and that such advice has been ignored ; 
and whether he will take the necessary 
steps to secure the appointment of Allen 
as tenant of this cottage and plot, to 
which Allen is entitled as a bona fide 
agricultural labourer and the person who 
duly lodged the representation paper, on 
the strength of which the cottage was 
built ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts are as stated 
in paragraph 1. The selection of 
tenants is a matter which rests entirely 
with the Guardians, and the Local 
Government Board have no power to act 
as suggested in the last paragraph of the 
question. 


{3 May 1894} 
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BRITISH MARKED GOODS. 
Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, ‘Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if his 
attention has been called to the sugges- 
tion made by Mr. Wheatley, of Sheffield, 
and others, that, in order to enable British 
goods to be distinguished amid the mass 
of fraudulent imitations with which the 
Home and other markets are inundated, 
a national British trade mark should be 
established for articles of British and 
Irish production; and if he proposes 
to take any steps in the direction in 

question ? 


Tue PRESIDENT‘or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Mcunpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): There is no reason why 
British and Irish merchants should not 
voluntarily apply a mark to their com- 
modities indicating that they are of 
British manufacture if they feel that ii is 
in their interest to do so, but there is no 
power to order the compulsory marking 
of all goods of British origin with a 
uniform mark, and there is no intention 
to ask for such powers. 


CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman in favour of 
the suggestion of Mr. Wheatley ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman support legis- 
lation to secure that all goods of British 
or Irish manufacture may be marked with 
the place of origin, so as to prevent 
foreign goods being sold as British ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA was understood to 
say that British and Irish manufacturers 
were well able to protect their own 
interests in this matter. 


“ROYAL SOVEREIGN” BATTLESHIPS, 

Mr. GOURLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether all 
or any of Her Majesty’s ships of the 
Royal Sovereign class are constructed 
with or without outside mid-ship keels ; 
and whether it is intended to add bilge 
keels to any or all ships of this class 
which are now without outside mid-ship 
keels ; if so, will he state whether this is 
for the purpose of preventing excessive 
rolling when in a heavy sea, and the 
creation of a steadier platform in smooth 
water ? 


M 
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Tue SECRETARY to true ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suvurr_eworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Only one ship of 
the Royal Sovereign class—the Repulse 
—is yet fitted with external bilge keels. 
None of the ships have outside mid-ship 
keels. The behaviour of the Repulse 
and other ships of the class will be care- 
fully compared ; and if the fitting of bilge 
keels in the Repulse is found sensibly 
to improve the behaviour in a seaway, a 
similar improvement can be made in her 
sister ships. In smooth water external 
bilge keels do not influence steadiness of 
platform. 


FISHING BOAT LIGHTS. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether by Article 10 of the 
Regulations for collisions at sea at pre- 
sent in force fishing boats must carry 
two lights, of which one must practi- 
cally be fixed to the mast, and the other 
at some point on the gunwale ; whether 
he is aware that the smaller single-masted 
boats when hauling their lines often re- 
quire to have their mast down, and that, 
inasmuch as the lines do not come over 


any particular point of the gunwale, but 
sometimes over one, sometimes another, 
and indeed all round, a light fixed any- 
where on the gunwale would impede these 


whether information has 
reached him that the Regulations are 
found impracticable by small fishing 
boats, and in point of fact are not 
adopted, a hand light being substituted ; 
and whether he will investigate the matter 
and consider whether Regulations cannot 
be modified in the case of such boats ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : I am aware that 
difficulty is sometimes experienced by 
small fishing vessels in observing the 
Regulations as to lights. The whole 
question of the lights and signals of 
fishing vessels is under consideration, but 
it is undesirable that alteration should be 
made in the Regulations without Inter- 
national agreement. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Did not the International Con- 
ference recommend a series of alterations 
for adoption ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : Yes; but fishing 
vessels were not referred to. This ques- 
tion will be referred to the Committee 
which deals with all these matters. 


operations ; 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But did the 


Committee not;jrecommend an alteration of 
Clause 9 which concerns fishing vessels ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; they 
reported that it was undesirable to make 
any change in the International Regu- 
lations. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Did the Committee make no 
suggestion as regarded fishing vessels ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Did they 
not recommend an alteration in Clause 9 
which specifically refers to fishing vessels ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Clause 9 was not 
referred to them. 

Mr. CROMBIE: Will the matter 
now be referred for consideration ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It will be re- 
ferred, in the first place, to the Com- 
mittee which has to deal with all these 
questions, and if they report in favour of 
achange, then the matter will go before 
the Foreign Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Has not 
the Committee recommended that before 
any change is made it should be submitted 
to the shipping trade for its opinion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Fishing vessels 
are not included in the shipping trade. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : They are 
ships, at any rate. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the unanimous re- 
solution of the late Congress of the 
National Teachers in Ireland, strongly 
urging that monitors who are trained at 
the public expense for five years should, 
instead of being as at present cast adrift 
on the world at the end of that term, 
when there are not sufficient vacancies 
among the teachers, be retained to assist 
in the schools for three years further or 
until vacancies are found for them as 
teachers, at the very moderate salaries 
which they enjoyed during the last year 
of monitorship; is he aware that the 
teaching staffs in the schools are at pre- 
sent under-manned; that very many 
schools whose attendance, ranging over 
40, would entitle them to the assistance 
of a monitor are deprived of such assist- 
ance through no fault of theirs, but 
through the rule which ordains that 
vacancies amongst the monitors, when- 
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ever and however created, must be filled 
up ata certain given time once in the 

ear; and whether, inasmuch as the 
adoption of the Rule advocated by the 
Teachers’ Congress enables the Board to 
largely increase the available staff at 
little or no additional public expense, he 
will give the matter his early and favour- 
able consideration ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education inform me 
that the proposals to retain monitors 
after the completion of their five years’ 
course would involve a considerable in- 
crease in the expenditure. The salary 
for the male monitors rises from £4 first 
year to £18 fifth year, and that of the 
female monitor rises from £5 first year to 
£16 fifth year. Deducting the salary of 
a new monitor of first year, whose 
appointment under the suggested arrange- 
ment would be superseded by the reten- 
tion of the monitor who had completed 
his course, the net cost of retaining a 
male monitor would be £13, and of retain- 
ing a female monitor £11, or a total of 
£8,317 under the proposed arrangement. 
The appointments of monitors have 
primarily in view the preparatory train- 


ing of the monitors for the office of 
National teacher, to which object that 
of giving assistance to the school is 


subordinate. Moreover, the supposition 
is that every school shall have a suffi- 
cient staff to carry on the business of the 
school without the assistance of monitors, 
and the Commissioners give adequate 
salaries for such a staff. The fulfilment 
of their course on the 30th of June by 
fifth-year monitors occurs once a year, 
and the recommendations made by In- 
spectors take these vacancies into 
account. Should a monitor in an ex- 
ceptional case be discontinued during a 
year there is no reason for filling up the 
vacancy thus created forthwith, par- 
ticularly if the discontinuance was owing 
to inefficiency of teacher, or of monitor, 
or of both. Seeing that in addition to 
the 8,193 principal teachers there are 
4,057 assistant teachers, industrial 
teachers, &c., recognised in National 
schools—leaving out of consideration the 
5,336 paid monitors—the Commissioners 
cannot admit that the schools are under- 
staffed. 

Mr. BODKIN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman regard a single teacher as a 
sufficient staff for the teaching of children 
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in a school without any assistance or 
without such salary as will enable him 
to procure assistance? Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire in reference to 
this matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
what is the opinion of the Commissioners 
upon this supposititious case, and I should 
be sorry to put my opinion against theirs. 
I will call their attention to the point. 


THE SIMSON ESTATE, COUNTY 
ROSCOMMON. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the proceedings on the property known 
as the Simson Estate, near Elphin, in 
the County Roscommon, now under the 
control of the receiver, Judge Monroe ; 
is he aware that about three years ago 
the proporty was put up for sale in the 
Courts, and 15 tenants on the estate, 
through their solicitor, Mr. Plunkett 
Kerry, of Dublin, bid for their respective 
holdings 14 years’ purchase, and the bid 
being the only one made was accepted ; 
is he aware that the agent or receiver on 
the estate, Mr. Jameson, of 68, Harcourt 
Street, Dublin, has recently caused a 
number of these tenants to be served 
with eviction notices, and so converted 
them into caretakers, and threatens them 
with immediate eviction, though the 
tenants are ready and willing to carry out 
the terms of their contract of sale ; and 
will he kindly communicate with the 
Land Purchase Commissioners, and with 
Judge Monroe in regard to those pro- 
ceedings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The estate re- 
ferred to does not appear to be known to 
the Receiver Judge. The only cases of 
which the Land Commissioners have 
cognisance on the estate are 11, in which 
the advances have already been made, 
and, therefore, it is assumed the question 
cannot refer to these cases. It is possible 
that negotiations for sale may have been 
pending with other tenants on the pro- 
perty, but no applications have been 
lodged with the Land Commission in 
respect of them. However, I have 
directed further inquiry to be made in the 
matter. 


Mr. BODKIN: I may say that my 
information comes direct from one of the 


tenants on the estate. 


M 2 





207 The Glenlara 
LESSON BOOKS IN IRISH SCHOOLS. 
Mr. BODKIN : I beg toask the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land is the Return, regarding the use of 

lesson books under the Board of National 

Education, which was ordered some 

months ago and promised by the Depart- 

ment before the end of last month, yet 
ready to be laid upon the Table of the 

House ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners inform me that the Return in 
question is being closed, and will be ready 
for presentation in a few days, 


THE GLENLARA MURDER. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Police Authorities were fully aware of 
the danger incurred by the late James 
Donovan while residing at the evicted 
farm at Glenlara; whether he is aware 
that application had several times been 
made that he should be placed under 
special police protection, and that the 
police had admitted that a hut ought to 
be erected in the yard for that purpose ; 
and whether, under these circumstances, 
the Government will make provision for 
his family ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Police 
Authorities inform me that they were not 
aware that Donovan was in any special 
danger, aud they believed that the pro- 
tection afforded him by patrols was 
adequate. No application, I am informed, 
was ever made that Donovan should be 
placed under special protection. An 
application was made on September 30 
last for sufficient police protection, which 
was duly afforded to the caretaker who 
preceded Donovan and to Donovan him- 
self up to the date of his murder. This 
application was made by a Mr. Hanna, 
an officer of the Cork Defence Union, 
by whom Donovan was employed, and 
the District Inspector Reports that he in- 
formed this gentleman that if Donovan 
and his neighbour, the evicted tenant, 
continued quarrelling, personal protec- 
tion would have to be given and a hut 
erected, but the decision of the agent not 
to press matters and the consequent 
friendly relations between the parties re- 
moved, in the opinion of the local police, 
the necessity for constant protection. 
Neither the agent nor Mr. Hanna at any 
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time took exception to the sufficiency of 
the protection afforded by police patrols, 
nor did they suggest any more effective 
protection. I am also informed that Mr. 
Hanna told the County Inspector that the 
police were most attentive to Donovan, 
that the District Inspector visited him 
frequently, and that he did not anticipate 
Donovan was in any serious danger under 
the circumstances then prevailing, which 
remained unchanged up to the time of the 
murder. Regarding the last paragraph 
of the question, I believe the police are 
at present looking after the support of 
the two children left by deceased. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY : Is it nota 
fact that the police were aware that the 
caretaker and the evicted tenant were on 
extremely bad terms, and that, I think, in 
the presence of the police, certainly in the 
presence of Mr. Hanna, the evicted tenant 
struck the late caretaker in the face ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! I 
think that, as this case must be the sub- 
ject of inquiry in a Court of Justice, 
questions of that kind should not be 
asked, as they might tend to prejudice it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
As I understand the right hon. Geutle- 
man, he says no application was made for 
special protection, and he speaks of 
sufficient protection. I wish to ask him 
what distinction is drawn by the police 
between special and sufficient police pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : 
Are we to understand that the Cork De- 
fence Union, of which I understand the 
Member for South Hunts is president, 
intend to make no provision for this man’s 
family ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They did not 
murder him. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot answer that question. I must 
leave that to the hon. Member himself. 
In answer to the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, I have to say I presume that by 
special protection is meant special per- 
sonal protection. The District Inspector 
did not understand, so far as I know, that 
by special protection Mr. Hanna meant 
close constant personal protection. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he agrees in the statement alleged to have 
been made by Lord Rosebery in Man- 
chester yesterday, that 
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“the announcement of this murder fell upon 
Conservative and Unionist circles like gentle 
rain from Heaven on a parched earth.” 


[No answer was given. ] 


SCOTCH SALMON FISHERY 
REGULATIONS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _(Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he will consider the expediency 
of placing the management and regula- 
tion of salmon fishings in fresh water 
lochs and rivers in Scotland under the 
control of County Councils, and so enable 
them to licence fishings with rod and 
line, in the interest of the health and 
recreation of the public, and not for the 
exclusive enjoyment and profit of a few 
individuals, as hitherto practised by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests ; 
and will he prevent the further aliena- 
tion from the public of the Crown rights 
in these fishings ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have communicated with 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests, who, as the hon. 
Member is aware, are not responsible to 
the Scottish Office, and have received the 
following information :— 

“No sales of Crown salmon fishings in Scot- 
land are now being made, The salmon fishings 
in fresh-water lochs and rivers in Scotland 
which are let by the Commissioners of Woods are 
few in number and of little importance. The 
Commissioner of Woods in charge of the Scotch 
Revenues would be glad to receive particulars 
of any fresh-water lochs and rivers where the 
Crown rights have not been granted away by 
ancient Charters, and he is disposed to favour 
the granting of licences to fish with rod and line 
as an experiment.” 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE STRA- 
BANE UNION. 

Mr. A. O’CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board have yet come 
to a decision as to the steps to be taken 
to enforce the recommendations of their 
Inspector with regard to the labourers’ 
houses condemned as unfit for human 
habitation in the Strabane Union ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: An Order was 
made yesterday by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the terms of Section 8 of 
the Labourers Act of 1891, giving their 
Inspector authority to exercise all the 
duties of the Strabane Sanitary Autho- 
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rity as provided for in the Labourers 
Acts. 


THE RED SEA SLAVE TRADE. 

Mr. J. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
received any information as to the exten- 
sive Slave Trade now carried on between 
African ports in the Red Sea and the 
ports in the Yemen ; what steps, if any, 
are being taken by British authorities in 
Aden, or elsewhere, for the repression 
of this contraband traffic; and whether 
Papers relating to the Red Sea Slave 
Trade since 1890 will be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Information relating tothe Slave Trade 
in the Red Sga since 1890 has been laid 
before the House in Lord Cromer’s 
Annual Reports contained in Egypt 
No. 3 of 1892, No. 3 of 1893, and No, 1 
of 1894. There is no reason to suppose 
that the trade is extensive. The British 
Authorities at Aden have no control 
over the routes which the trade would 
follow, but Her Majesty’s cruisers keep 
a constant watch in the Gulf of Aden, 
and Her Majesty’s Consular Officers on 
the Arabian Coast are in communication 
with them and the authorities, both 
local and Egyptian. The Camel Corps 
organised by the Egyptian Government 
has worked effectively, and is reported 
to have almost completely stopped ship- 
ments for Arabia from the North of 
Suakim. 

Mr. J. PEASE: May I ask the hon. 
Baronet if he will inquire from the 
authorities at Aden with a view to con- 
sidering what can be doue, in conjunction 
with the Turkish Authorities, to prevent 
this contraband traffic ; and is the hon, 
Gentleman aware that dhows engaged in 
this traffie fly the Italian flag ? 

Sir E. GREY: I will inquire into 
the matter. 


DUNQUIN LANDING-PLACE, 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
direct the attention of the Congested 
Districts Board to the advisability of 
improving the landing-place at Dunquin, 
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in County Kerry, opposite the Great 
Blasket, where they are about to make a 
landing-place for canoes ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have drawn the 
attention of the Congested Districts 
Board to the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend, and inquiry will be made into 
the matter. 


+ Haulbowline 


THE CORK STREET PREACHERS. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland at what age 
Mr. George Williams, late a clerk in the 
Paymaster General’s Office, Dublin Castle, 
and now the leader of the Cork Street 
preachers, was permitted to retire from 
the Public Service, and what his salary 
and length of service was ; whether his 
pension was calculated at the ordinary rate 
of one-sixtieth of salary for every year of 
service, or whether any special addition 
was made toit; and, if so, what the 
amount advanced was, and on what grounds 
the addition was made; whether the 
Government have obtained information 
that Mr. Williams is at present in receipt 
of a salary of £3 a week from the Irish 
Open Air Mission Association (a branch 
of the Irish Church Missions to Roman 
Catholics) for his services in conducting 
the street preaching in Cork ; whether 
it is legal for a person, who has retired 
from the Public Service on pension on 
the ground of ill-health, to accept a 
salaried position elsewhere ; whether he 
is aware that, on several recent occasions, 
Mr. Williams has engaged in severe 
physical struggles with the police ; and 
whether any procedure exists whereby 
the granting of a pension on the ground 
of ill-health can be reviewed where it 
appears that no sufficient grounds for 
granting it existed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. George 
Williams, late a clerk in the Paymaster 
General’s Office, Dublin Castle, was 
pensioned last year at the age of 43 on 
salary of £375 and service of 23 years. 
His pension was calculated at the ordinary 
rate—namely, 23-60ths of salary. I 
believe it to be a fact that Mr. Williams 
is in receipt of salary from the Irish 
Open Air Mission Association, but as to 
the amount of his remuneration from this 
source I have no information. The Go- 
vernment is not concerned with the 
earnings of a Civil servant after retire- 
ment, unless such earnings are derived 
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from the Consolidated Fund or from 
money provided by Parliament. It is a 
fact that the gentleman named has on 
recent occasions been engaged in physical 
struggles with the police, by offering 
violent resistance to them. There is no 
power to review a pension once granted 
under the Superannuation’ Acts on the 
ground that the pensioner’s health has 
improved, but he might be recalled to 
duty under Section 11 of the Superannua- 
tion Act of 1859, under penalty of for- 
feiture of pension, if it could be estab- 
lished that he has ceased to be incapable 
of performing his official duties. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Is it not a 
fact that the Secretary to the Treasury 
had stated that this gentleman’s hand- 
writing is so bad that he would be sorry to 
take him back into the public service ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give us the papers and 
certificates on which this pension is 
founded, so that we may be able to see 
the representations made by Mr. Williams’ 
medical attendant, and the Report of the 
medical officers of the Government and 
to the Government medical advisers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I will see whether 
there is any precedent for the production 
of such papers. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is there 
no power of reviewing the pension of a 
person who has been found engaged in 
resisting the police ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : 


Perhaps that 
might be done under the section I have 


referred to. If, however, the Govern- 
ment think it worth while, and they are 
satisfied that Mr. Williams has given 
such evidences of physical capacity that 
he can be recalled to the Castle, it would 
be competent for them to take that course; 
but I very much doubt whether it would 
he worth while. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: Has not this 
gentleman only struggled with the 
police in order that he may preach the 
Gospel ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD, 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that both the 
caissons at Haulbowline badly require 
overhauling, the one at the entrance to 
the floating basin at present leaking 
about three feet each tide, and neither of 
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them having been docked or painted for 
the past five years ; and whether, in view 
of the fact that these caissons cost somé 
£12,000, and that further delay will cause 
large additional outlay, the Admiralty 
will cause this work to be taken in hand 
forthwith ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rospertson, Dundee) 
(who replied) said : A Report has been 
received from the Admiral at Queenstown, 
respecting the caissons in question, and 
such repairs as may be found necessary 
will be carried out. 


THE IRISH MAIL. 


Captain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Postmaster General whether he is 
aware that the steamer express between 
Euston and Liverpool performs the 
journey at a rate of over 50 miles an 
hour, and that on the Great Northern 
line the distance from King’s Cross to 
Grantham (105} miles) is covered at the 
rate of 52 miles an hour, notwithstanding 
a series of severe gradients, while the 
rate of speed of the mail trains between 
London and Holyhead is only about 43 
miles an hour ; and whether, in view of 
the negotiations now in progress between 
the Post Office and the London and 
North Western Railway Company rela- 
tive to the acceleration of the Irish mails, 
and the importance of the question, he 
will bring these facts to the notice of the 
Company ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
hon. Member somewhat over-estimates 
the speed of the American steamer 
expresses between Euston and Liverpool, 
which is a little over 48, not 50, miles an 
hour, but he is right in saying that on 
the Great Northern line some of the 
express trains cover the distance between 
King’s Cross and Grantham at the rate 
of 52 miles an hour. These speeds, 
however, are attained by unbroken run- 
ning from point to point, but the Irish 
mail train has stops to make and mails 
to pick up on the way, besides maintain- 
ing several important junctions, for all 
of which allowance of time must be 
made, If the speed of the Irish mail 
train be taken merely as between the 
stopping stations—say, between Euston 
and Rugby—it will be found to be not 
43 miles an hour only but 474, or only half 
a mile behind the speed of the American 
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While thus answering the 


Licensing Case. 


expresses. 


hon. Member’s question, I am fully alive 
to the desirableness of obtaining any 
acceleration which is practicable in the 
running of the Irish mail train. 


CASTLE MARTYR LICENSING CASE. 


Carrain DONELAN: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to a licensing case tried 
at Castle Martyr (County Cork) Petty 
Sessions on the 24th of April, when Mrs, 
Corry, publican, and Messrs. Scannell, 
Rarry, and Kinsella, of that town, were 
summoned by Sergeant Jestin, R.I.C., 
for a breach of the Sunday Closing Act; 
whether he is aware that many of the 
statements made by the sergeant were 
not corroborated by the other constable 
present, and were disproved by subse- 
quent witnesses; whether he is also 
aware that the Magistrates unanimously 
dismissed all the charges ; and whether, 
in view of the admission of Sergeant 
Jestin, when under cross-examination, 
that he was not on friendly terms with 
one of the defendants, a school teacher, 
whose prospects might have been 
seriously compromised by a conviction, 
the Constabulary Authorities will order 
a sworn inquiry into all the circumstances 
connected with these proceedings ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts 
are as stated in the first paragraph. 
I am informed that only one statement 
made by the sergeant was uncorroborated 
by the other constable present, and that 
the witnesses who disproved the ser- 
geant’s statement were the defendants 
in the case. The Magistrates unani- 
mously dismissed all the charges. The 
solicitor for the school teacher stated 
in Court that no suggestion of anything 
was made except that the police had 
made a mistake, and as the case has 
been already investigated at Petty Ses- 
sions, the Inspector General does not 
consider that any useful object would be 
gained by a further investigation as 
suggested. 

Captain DONELAN : Under the cir- 
cumstances, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man request the Constabulary Authorities 
to consider the desirability of transferring 
Sergeant Jestin to another station ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 
I can suggest that ; but I will call the 
attention of the authorities to the matter, 
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MIDDLESEX RECORDS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that, 
while the Local Government Act of 1888 
divided the former County of Middlesex 
into two, the whole of the records be- 
longing to the old undivided county have 
been appropriated by the new County of 
Middlesex, and removed from Clerken- 
well Sessions House to Westminster ; 
whether he is aware that this removal 
was effected without the assent of the 
London Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
that the authority by which it was dove 
is disputed ; and whether, looking to the 
public interest attaching to the docu- 
ments in question, he will exercise any 
powers possessed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board under the Act of 1888 to 
bring about an equitable division of the 
documents by appropriating to each county 
those referring to transactions on its own 
ground ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): I learn 
that the County of Middlesex claim 
to have the right to the custody of 
the records referred to, and that they 
were kept at the Clerkenwell Sessions 
House pending the completion of altera- 
tions at the Sessional House at West- 
minster. I am informed, however, that 
the Court of London Quarter Sessions 
recently appointed three Justices to con- 
fer with three members of the London 
County Council, with a view to an appor- 
tionment, if possible, of these records be- 
tween the Counties of London and 
Middlesex, and that the London County 
Council are considering what course it is 
expedient for them to take in the 
matter. 


OUTRAGE AT CLONDELARA. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, is he aware that 
the houses of two farmers named Lally 
and Gunning were fired into upon Friday 
night at Clondelara, in King’s County ; 
have any arrests been made; and have 
the police any evidence to show what 
was the motive for this outrage ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The outrages re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph took place 
on the night of the 25th of April; one 
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person has been arrested and remanded 
in custody. The police believe they are 
in possession of the motive for the com- 
mission of the outrage; but, inasmuch 
as any statement in the matter would be 
calculated to frustrate the ends of 
justice, I cannot at present disclose the 
motive. 


Magistracy. 


WELSH CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT 
BILL. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
before the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill, he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return, by parishes and counties, 
of the property of the Church in Wales 
in glebe and tithe rent-charge, showing 
in each case whether such property would 
be devoted by the Bill to parochial pur- 
poses or to the central fund ; and whether 
he would include in such Return a state- 
ment of the tithe rent-charge in each 
parish belonging to Colleges and schools, 
or to lay impropriators ? 

Mr. ARNOLD FORS'TER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
will grant the Return on this day’s Paper 
as to the sums spent on the restoration of 
the Welsh cathedrals ? 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil) : 
I beg to ask also the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he will grant the Return, standing 
on the Paper this day, relating to the 
Revenues of the Welsh Church ; will he 
also in the Return show the population 
of each parish ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I am in communi- 
cation with the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners as to the possibility of getting a 
Return such as that suggested by the 
hon. Member. I am not certain whether 
it will be feasible to obtain the informa- 
tion within a reasonable time. I will 
ask hon. Gentlemen to postpone these 
questions until Tuesday next. 


COUNTY FERMANAGH MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in view of 
the small number of Magistrates residing 
in County Fermanagh, the inconvenience 
resulting to suitors, and the small pro- 
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portion of Catholics on the local Bench 
(although Catholics constitute more than 
half the population), whether the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland proposes soon to 
make further appointments to the Com- 
mission of the Peace for the County ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Lord Chan- 
cellor intends to make further appoint- 
ments of Magistrates in Fermanagh, and 
hopes to do so at an early date. 


DRUMSHANBO STATIONMASTER. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the station- 
master appointed at Drumshanbo, on the 
Cavan and Leitrim Light Railway, in 
place of Mr. Melvin who was recently 
dismissed, is the same man who was 
dismissed on the Sligo and Northern 
Counties Railway for having caused a 
serious accident on that line some short 
time ago ; and whether, as the baronies, 
to whom the Treasury have to make an 
annual contribution, must make good all 
losses caused by accident and otherwise, 
and seeing that, in the case of a similar 
guaranteed line from Tralee to Dingle, 
very serious financial responsibilities 
were recently imposed on the public 
taxes as the result of an accident on that 
line, the Board of Trade will consider it 
advisable to order an inquiry into all the 
circumstances connected with the dis- 
missal of Mr. Melvin, and the appoint- 
ment of his successor ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have no power to order an inquiry 
into the circumstances connected with 
the dismissal of Mr. Melvin and the 
appointment of his successor. In the 
Tralee and Dingle case referred to the 
inquiry was into the causes of a serious rail- 
way accident, with consequent loss of life. 


THE BURMESE FRONTIER. 


Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been called to a telegram from the Ran- 
goon correspondent of The Times in the 
issue of the 28th of April, about the alleged 
conditions of the Anglo-Chinese Con- 
vention relating to the frontier of Burma, 
and whether it is true that that Conven- 
tion includes the renunciation in favour 
of China of all British rights over the 
States of Monglem and Kiang Hunn, the 
right of free navigation of the Irrawaddy 
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to Chinese vessels, the importation duty- 
free of Chinese goods into Burma for six 
years, while British goods will be sub- 
ject to an import duty of two-thirds of 5 
per cent. ad valorem, and the abandon- 
ment of Chinese claims to the region 
north of Bhamo; and whether the decen- 
nial tribute mission from Burma to China 
will be continued or will be allowed to drop ? 

*Sir E. GREY : The text of the Con- 
vention cannot yet have reached Pekin, 
and under the circumstances it would not 
be desirable in the public interest that 
Her Majesty’s Government should make 
any public statement as to its provisions. 


ROSEHALL COLLIERY. 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he has in- 
quired into a complaint by the miners of 
Rosehall Colliery, in Lanarkshire, to the 
following effect :—A check weigher com- 
plained that the men were defrauded in 
two respects: that they were not credited 
with quarters of hundredweights, and 
that the balance of the weighing machine 
was unfair. On the 13th and 17th of 
April respectively the Inspector of Mines 
aud the Inspector of Weights decided 
that the complaints were well founded. 
On the 20th a notice was posted up dis- 
missing all the men. On the 23rd a 
deputation of the men were informed by 
the manager that they would be re-en- 
gaged, but only on condition that they 
dismissed the checkweigher, as he had 
been causing disturbances at the colliery 
by bringing Inspectors, and that in the 
event of the men appointing another 
checkweigher, they must send in his 
name, and if he did not suit the manager 
he would shut down the pit ; whether, if 
the facts are correctly stated, the action 
of the manager was legal; and what 
steps he intends to take in the matter ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The statement in 
the question is correct, except as to the 
balance of the weighing machine being 
unfair. The weighing machine was fair, 
but there was a dispute between the pit- 
headman and the checkweigher as to 
where the balance should stand at the 
moment of fixing the weight of the coal. 
However, in justice to the miners, the 
statements in the question require to be 
supplemented. The deductions of the odd 
weight had long been accustomed to be 
made in lieu of deductions for dirt, which 
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was not enforced. On neither of these 
matters—the not crediting the quarters 
of hundredweights, and as to the weigh- 
ing—had any complaint been made, either 
to the owners or manager, or by the check- 
weigher or miners ; and in calling in the 
Inspectors the checkweigher acted with- 
out communicating with the mev. In 
my opinion, the dismissal of the men, in 
order to get rid of the checkweigher, is 
not actually illegal ; but it is contrary 
to the intention of the Act, and the Bill 
I hope to introduce will declare such 
actions illegal. Ido not think that any 
proceedings could be instituted against the 
manager with any prospect of success. ; 


THE ARMENIAN PRISONERS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
is able to state the result of the repre- 
sentations which have been made with 
regard to the Armenian prisoners who 
have been sentenced to death by special 
tribunals at Sivas and at Yuzgat ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The sentences are 
still under examination. No decision has 
yet been taken, but there is every reason 


to hope that, except in cases of assassina- 
tion, the Sultan will exercise his clemency 
and commute the death sentences. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF KINE IN BEHAR 


Srr W. WEDDERBURN (Bantf- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been drawn to a Memorial of the Behar 
Indigo Planters’ Association, dated the 
28th of January last, addressed to the 
Viceroy, in which they state that there 
is urgent necessity for the issue of Regu- 
lations regarding the slaughter of kine, 
in order that the religious feelings or 
prejudices of their Hindu fellow-subjects 
may be spared as much as possible with- 
out infringing on the rights of any other 
community ; and to a letter addressed by 
Sir W. Hudson, President of the above 
Association, to The Pioneer, in which it 
is alleged that the most cherished feel- 
ings of orthodox Hindus are unnecessarily 
wounded daily, and the slaughter of 
cattle is often conducted in a manner 
which would not be tolerated in England, 
and in which Sir W. Hudson recom- 
mends that the ancient Regulations of 
the Mahommedan Emperors on the sub- 
ject of cow-killing should be revived and 


Mr, Asquith 
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applied to the whole of India; whether 
he is aware that Mr. Arthur Rogers, of 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
has matured a scheme for this purpose, 
which has the approval of leading Ma- 
hommedans and Hindus, and has com- 
mended itself to Mr. Le Messurier, who 
was deputed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to inquire into the origin of 
the cow-killing riots; and whether the 
Secretary of State will cause inquiry to 
be made into the merits of this scheme, 
with a view to restoring friendly relations 
among the various Indian communities ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): My attention has been 
called to the Behar Planters’ Memorial 
and Sir William Hudson’s letter. I am 
not acquainted with Mr. Rogers’ scheme ; 
but, if Mr. Le Messurier has reported in . 
its favour I have no doubt but that it has 
been considered by the Government of 
India. I will ask the Government of 
India what answer has been returned to 
the Behar planters, and also whether Mr, 
Rogers’ scheme has come before them, 
and, if so, what is their opinion upon it. 


DOCKYARD PENSIONS. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether his attention has been 
called to the case of the three brothers 
Parrett, who were employed in Her 
Majesty’s Dockyard, Chatham ; is he 
aware that one brother had been over 30 
years, and the other two nearly 40 years, 
in the dockyard; that in every case at 
the times of their death they had almost 
completed the period of service after 
which they would have been entitled to 
a pension; that in one case the man 
actually died when the formalities grant- 
ing it to him were on the eve of con- 
clusion ; and that, nevertheless, no 
pension or gratuity has been paid to the 
families they left behind ; and whether 
the Admiralty will consider some change 
in the Regulations by which these pen- 
sions, which are, in fact, deferred pay, 
may not be entirely lost in such cases ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (who replied) 
said: The facts are substantially as 
stated in the question. A pension is 
personal to the man who has earned it ; 
and the fact that be unfortunately does 
not live to draw it confers no claim for 
compensation on the widow or children. 
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The Regulations as to pensions are 
applicable to the whole Civil Service of 
the Crown, and cannot be altered by the 
Admiralty. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: But is 
not the pension partly in the nature of 
deferred pay, and could not some grant 
be equitably made in cases of this kind ? 
Will the hon Gentleman inquire as to 
that ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : These pen- 
sions are not of the nature of deferred 
- pay. I shall be happy to show the noble 
Lord the Regulations on the subject. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.): Is 
there no compassionate fund out of which 
allowances can be made ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : No; I think 


not. 


DRUMREILLY EVICTIONS. 
Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that on the 
5th of April last Thomas Carrigan was 
evicted from his holding at Stradrenan, 
Drumreilly, South Leitrim, at the suit of 
his landlord, Mr. Marsham Jones ; that 
this tenant has been five years in occu- 
pation, and paid a year’s rent every year 
during that period, but his receipts being 
back-dated by the agent, Mr. Hewson, he 
was decreed for six years’ arrears of rent ; 
whether he is aware that Carrigan offered 
to pay one-and-a-half year’s rent, but his 
offer was rejected, and Carrigan and his 
family forced out by the police under the 
command of District Inspector Tyrrell, 
Ballinamore, who brandished his sword 
and compelled his men to enter the 
house, and eject the inmates by force ; 
and whether similar proceedings on the 
part of the police will be sanctioned by 
the Executive pending the passage of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill into law ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that 
Carrigan was evicted on the 5th of April. 
I understand he built a house on the 
holding over five years ago; that in 
March, 1889, he paid one-and-a-half year’s 
rent and got a receipt to the Ist of 
November, 1887; that on the 3rd _ of 
December, 1891, he paid one year’s rent 
and got areceipt to the Ist of December, 
1886. He has since paid no rent, and was 
decreed in June, 1893 for 64 years 
arrears of rent. Prior to eviction he 
offered to pay one-and-a-half year’s rent, 
but the offer was not accepted. A num- 
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ber of persons were assembled in the 
house when the Sheriff and his assistants 
arrived to carry out the eviction, and 
prevented them from entering ; thereupon, 
at the request of the Sheriff, three con- 
stables went forward to assist the 
Sheriff, and Carrigan and the other per- 
sons assembled left the house quietly. 
No foree whatever was used. The Dis- 
trict Inspector informs me that it is not a 
fact that he brandished his sword, as 
alleged. 


INDIAN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether a Bill, recently passed in the 
Viceregal Council to amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, contains a provision 
which makes owners and occupiers of 
land and their agents liable to imprison- 
ment for one month, or a fine of Rs.500, 
if they fail to report to the police or a 
Magistrate the intention to form an un- 
lawful assembly ; whether, under the 
Indian Penal Code, an unlawful assembly 
would be formed if five persons came 
together with the intention of enforcing 
aclaim or committing an offence, however 
petty; whether the Commissioners of 
Rajshaye and Chittagong, and other 
officials of experience, together with the 
leading Indian Associations in Calcutta, 
have protested against this innovation, 
pointing out that such an enactment is 
uncalled for and goes beyond the law 
existing in any other country ; whether 
the Behar Indigo Planters’ Association, 
in a Memorial to the Government of 
India, has expressed an opinion that the 
existing law is sufficient to maintain 
order, if properly administered ; whether 
the High Court of Calcutta has expressed 
disapproval of this provision, stating 
that, having regard to the definition of 
the offence, private persons, animated by 
the best intentions, and acting with all 
due care and attention, would find it 
difficult to discharge the duty which it 
is intended to impose upon them ; and 
whether he, on a consideration of these 
circumstances, will disallow the pro- 
vision complained of ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A copy of 
the enactment to which my hon. Friend’s 
question refers has been forwarded to me 
in accordance with the law, but I am 
not yet able to say what course the 
Secretary of State in Council may take 
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with regard to it. The various points to 
which the question refers will be duly con- 
sidered before any decision is arrived at. 


LONDON BRIDEWELL PRISON. 

Sr C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the 
existence in the buildings of the old 
Bridewell Prison, London, of a lock-up 
to which refractory apprentices are com- 
mitted by the City Chamberlain for 
breaches of their indentures; whether 
this lock-up is under the inspection and 
control of the Home Office ; and whether 
he can state the number of persons im- 
prisoned there during the past three 
years, and the average period of their 
detention ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This lock-up is not 
a prison coming within the provisions of 
the Prison Act, but is a portion of the 
buildings of Bridewell Hospital set apart, 
under a scheme approved by the Master 
of the Rolls (under 52 Geo. IIL, ec. 101, 
and the Charitable Trusts Acts), for the 
reception of apprentices committed 
thereto by the Chamberlain of London in 
pursuance of jurisdiction vested in him 


in that behalf. The lock-up is not in any 
way under the inspection and control of 


the Home Office. The Chamberlain of 
London iuforms me that two apprentices 
were detained in 1891, two in 1892, and 
one in 1893, the average period of their 
detention being 10 days. In answer to 
@ question on this subject in March, 
1889, my predecessor expressed the 
opinion that “ the Chamberlain’s Court 
is distinguished for its impartial adminis- 
tration and care of the rights of ap- 
prentices,” and I am not aware of any 
reason for dissenting from that view. 

Dr. CAMERON : At whose expense 
is the prison maintained ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: At the expense of 
the City. 


SWAZILAND. 

Baron H. De WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he is now able to give any further 
information relative to the state of 
affairs in Swaziland; whether the Queen 
Regent declines to assent to the transfer 
of the government of the country to the 
Transvaal Republic, and is supported by 
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the Native population and by the bulk of 
the British settlers; and whether he will 
present Papers on the subject ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The whole matter is still in the stage of 
negotiation. Further Papers will be 
presented in due course. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
DUNSHAUGHLIN UNION. 

Mr. JORDAN (Meath, 8.): I beg to . 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will he make 
inquiry into the cause of the delay on the 
part of the Guardians in carrying out the 
scheme for the erection of labourers’ 
cottages in the Dunshaughlin Union, 
County Meath, which was recommended 
by the Inspector after a public inquiry 
held by the Local Government Board in 
the locality ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In replying to a 
question addressed to me by the hon. 
Member for the St. Patrick’s Division of 
Dublin on the 19th of April, I stated 
that the Provisional Order sanctioning 
the erection of 56 cottages in this Union 
would be issued as soon as certain docu- 
ments had been received from the Guar- 
dians by the Local Government Board. 
These documents have not yet been 
received, and it will be seen, therefore, 
that any delay in the matter does not 
rest with the Local Governmeut Board. 


EIGHT HOURS DAY AT WOOLWICH. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Member for Battersea, 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the eight hours day has 
been put into operation in the cannon 
foundry and certain other departments of 
Woolwich Arsenal ; and, if not, whether 
he can make a statement to the House as 
to when the new Regulations will be 
generally adopted ? 

*Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : The 48 hours 
week has now been arranged to apply to 
the cannon cartridge factory, rocket 
factory, and the shell foundry, by the 
men employed therein not being required 
to work on Saturday. The 48 bours 
week has thus been made applicable to 
all but about 300 of the men at Woolwich 
who are employed on continuous opera- 
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tions—a little over 2 per cent. of the 
whole number. 

Mr. LOUGH: Will the arrangement 
be extended to the remainder of the 
men ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Is there any 
reason to suppose that the new arrange- 
ment gives satisfaction to the men ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: Yes; I am de- 
lighted to say that the arrangements 
under the new system at Woolwich 
Arsenal are working very smoothly, to 
the general satisfaction of the men, and 
with the cordial co-operation of all con- 
cerned. The change referred to has not 
been made without considerable difficulty 
in the departments referred to, and I am 
afraid the War Office does not at present 
see its way to apply the eight-hour sche- 
dule in other departments which work 
under the continuous operation of a 12- 
hour shift. 

Mr. BALDWIN (Worcester, Bewd- 
ley) : Are the men paid by piece work 
or by time ? 


*Mr. WOODALL: A very large pro- 
portion of the men are paid piece-work, 
but the results are equally satisfactory, 
whether they were paid at a regular rate 
per hour or by piece-work. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : Have the prices of piece-work been 
raised since the hours of labour were re- 
duced ? 

Mr. WOODALL: No; they have 


not. 


DR. GRIGSBY. 

Mr. BALDWIN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies by whom the expenses of Dr. 
W. E. Grigsby’s recent visit to this 
country have been or will be defrayed ; 
and whether any part of them will be 
charged upon the coutributories to the 
Solicitors Government Stock Investment 
Trust (Limited) ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON : I understand that 
Dr. Grigsby’s expenses were defrayed by 
himself. 


GERMAN BOATS FOR THE ROYAL NAVY. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty how many 
boats have been ordered for the Royal 
Navy in Germany ; how much is to be 
paid for them from public funds ; and if 
they will be duly stamped “made in 
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Germany ;” and what steps were taken 
to place the order among the unemployed 
shipwrights at home ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
At present the exact number of these 
special life-saving boats cannot be stated. 
The total number likely to be ordered by 
contractors for the torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers will not exceed 60. The cost of these 
life-saving boats, as previously explained, 
will be paid by the contractors for the 
vessels carrying the boats. For the 
number mentioned it will probably not 
exceed £1,000. The boats are patented, 
and the maker’s name will no doubt be 
on them, but no other description, as they 
will bear no English names or marks. 
The boats are not shipwrights’ work, nor 
wood-built. The House will observe 
that a small order is all that has been 
given so far. If larger orders become 
desirable, the Admiralty will, as usual, 
endeavour to arrange for manufacture in 
this country. But I repeat what I stated 
the other day, that it is our clear duty to 
obtain the best articles and inventions for 
use in Her Majesty’s Navy, whether 
Foreign or British. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Do I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that it is the duty of the Go- 
vernment to obtain the cheapest article 
regardless of every consideration. Has 
the right hon. Gentleman any knowledge 
as to the price of these boats ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Admiralty have full knowledge on the 
whole subject, and have been in com- 
munication both with the representative 
of the inventor in this country and with 
the contractors. The Berthon boats 
formerly contracted for were heavier, 
much more expensive, and less satisfac- 
tory than this subsequent invention. The 
new boats are a marked success, and the 
Admiralty are satisfied that they are the 
very best boats. 

CotoxeL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the contract be laid on the Table ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I know of no reason why this contract 
any more than any other contract should 
be laid on the Table. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Can the 
right hon, Gentleman say what is the size 
of the boats. I see they are to cost about 
£16 a-piece. Are they 16ft. boats ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 


‘The first boat cost only £7, but the 
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present boats, which are rather longer— 
namely, 18ft., cost about £16. 


CASTS FROM THE ANTIQUE AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
on what ground the valuable collection 
of casts from the antique at the South 
Kensington Museum formed by Mr. 
Walter Copland Perry, which since 1880 
have been exhibited in a large well- 
lighted hall, have, with the exception of 
the Parthenon and Phigaleian friezes, been 
removed into a long dark gallery ; who 
is responsible for the alterations, in con- 
sequence of which many of the casts, 
particularly those of the A.ginetan and 
Parthenon groups, have had to be divided 
and dislocated ; and whether the casts 
will be replaced in their old position or 
in some other iplace where they can be 
properly seen ? 

Sir H. HOWORTH (Salford, S.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I ask him whether the most dis- 
tinguished acheologist in England was 
not directly responsible for the removal 
of those casts ; whether before removing 
them he did not consult with nearly all 
the available people within reach of 
London who have any special knowledge 
on the subject ; and whether he did not 
then find that the great preponderance of 
opinion—in fact, the whole opinion, with 
the exception of that of one or two—was 
in favour of this removal, including Mr, 
Perry himself. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not asking a question, so much as 
conveying information. 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I am responsible for car- 
rying out the suggestion of the able 
Director of the Museum, Dr. Middleton, 
on this matter. The real cause of the 
change is the overcrowding of the Mu- 
seum. The collection of tapestries at 
South Kensington, which is nearly, if 
not actually, the finest in the world, had 
never been actually seen, till it took its 
turn a few months ago in the Court where 
the casts were. It appeared absolutely 
necessary to show them to the public, for 
a time at all events, and I have received 
letters of cordial approval from several 
distinguished artists and other authorities, 
No discourtesy has been intended to Mr. 
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Perry, and there are those who believe 
that, when the arrangements are com- 
plete, the casts will appear not to have 
suffered 'so much as has been suggested. 
There is nothing to prevent the casts 
returning to their former hall after a 
time, but I cannot name any particular 
date. 


in the Navy. 


THE GUARDS’ HOSPITAL AT 
WESTMINSTER. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the accommodation in the 
Guards’ Hospital, at Rochester Row, 
Westminster, is sufficient to hold all the 
sick of the Guards, or is it the case that 
Guardsmen, ill with contagious diseases, 
are sent in considerable numbers by train 
to Military hospitals outside London; 
what is the number of such sick now so 
accommodated in outlying hospitals ; and 
will steps be taken to secure a site at 
Millbank for a central military hospital 
for London ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBELL-BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : The Guards’ Hospital in 
Rochester Row has not sufficient accom- 
modation for the sick of the brigade, and 
a site has been secured at Millbank for 
the erection of a hospital to accommo- 
date all the sick of the garrison of Lon- 
don. At present it is necessary to send 
some of the sick to hospitals outside 
London ; and 109 are at this time so pro- 
vided for, of whom about 80 per cent. are 
in the Herbert Hospital at Woolwich. 
No patient suffering from an infectious 
disease is sent by train to any destination. 


FOOD ALLOWANCES IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty on what scale 
is the allowances or compensation made 
to men in the Navy who do not take up 
the whole of the food allowed ; whether 
they are allowed the full value of the 
food not taken up; and, if not, 
why; and what is the annual difference 
between the value of the food not taken 
up and the allowance made in lieu 
thereof ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (who replied) 
said: The scale of compensation is given 
in Appendix X XV. of the Queen’s Regu- 
lations. For some articles the prices 
paid by the Admiralty are higher and for 
some lower than thescale. For the sake 
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of simplification the scale of prices is a 
fixed one. With the fluctuating prices 
in the market of the numerous articles of 
food (22) purchased at various stations 
all over the world it is not practicable to 
assign the exact value to each article at 
the time when the compensation is 
claimed. The information asked for in 
the last paragraph involves such extensive 
investigation on account of the purchases 
made all over the world that the Admi- 
ralty do not feel justified in calling for 
the Return asked for. 


ARTILLERY BANDS. 


Mr. G. ALLSOPP (Worcester): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what steps have been taken, or are 
intended to be taken, to provide military 
bands to the headquarters of artillery 
districts at Home stations, at the large 
artillery garrisons of Malta, Gibraltar, 
in India, and generally wherever con- 
siderable bodies of artillery, mounted or 
dismounted, are assembled ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
At Woolwich and Aldershot, where there 
are the largest number of mounted bat- 
teries, bands already exist. A scheme for 


providing bands at a few other stations, 


where a considerable force of Artillery is 
collected, is at present under considera- 
tion. As regards India, the question is 
one for the Indian Government. 


TENBURY NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BALDWIN: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, with regard to the 
demand made upon the managers of the 
Teubury National Schools, who have 
been ordered to provide additional accom- 
modation for 50 infants, although at the 
present time there is provision made for 
73 infants with only an average attend- 
ance of 63, whether he is aware that, in 
1892, a sum of £590 was expended upon 
these schools to meet the requirements 
of the Department, and at that time the 
Department made no demand for such 
increased accommodation ; and whether, 
under these circumstances, the Depart- 
ment intend to insist upon this new 
accommodation being provided ? 

Mr. ACLAND : No demand has been 
made on the managers of this school. 
A Census lately obtained from the School 
Attendance Committee shows that, on a 
moderate estimate, theré are 50 infants 
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in the parish of Tenbury in excess of the 
existing accommodation provided in the 
three schools in the district. The man- 
agers of the National School, which is 
the principal one in the parish, have 
been informed of this deficiency, and 
have been told that if they do not see 
their way to supplying it the Depart- 
ment may have to proceed to issue 
notices in the usual way. A new class- 
room and offices were built at this school 
in 1892, but I do not, of course, know 
how much they cost. There were 95 
infants on the books in June of last year. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
KILMACTHOMAS UNION. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the landlord of the lands of 
Ballyhussa, Kilmacthomas Union, agreed 
to let on lease half an acre of these lands, 
occupied by Mr. Sheehan as tenant to 
the Guardians of Kilmacthomas Union, 
for erecting thereon a labourer’s cottage, 
and that subsequently Mr. Sheehan pur- 
chased his entire holding, including the 
half-acre rented by the Guardians ; 
whether the vesting order from the Land 
Commission proves that Mr. Sheehan 
purchased all his holding ; and whether 
the Local Government Board will con- 
sult their Law Adviser with the view of 
meeting the views of the Guardians, by 
haviug the name of Mr. Sheehan inserted 
in the lease as the owner of these lands 
instead of the former owner, who sold 
the lands to Mr. Sheehan ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Board re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. 
Sheehan to the effect of paragraphs 1 
and 2 of the question, and on Monday 
last they forwarded it to the Guardians 
of Kilmacthomas Union for their obser- 
vations thereon. Their reply has not yet 
been received. With respect to para- 
graph 3, if the statements made are 
correct, the matter would appear to be 
one for the Land Commission, and not 
for the Local Government Board. When 
the observations of the Guardians shall 
have been received I shall, if necessary, 
refer them to the Land Commission. 


SICKNESS AMONG THE 
INDIA, 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen 

shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 


TROOPS IN 
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of State for War whether, in view of the 
serious amount of typhoid fever and other 
severe ailments among English troops in 
India, and the absence of any trained 
nursing corps of orderlies, he will con- 
sider the advisability of sending detach- 
ments of the Medical Staff Corps to 
India ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is for the Secretary of State for India 
to consider whether the Medical Staff 
Corps should be introduced into India, 
The expense would be great, and this 
element in the question would, no doubt, 
greatly influence the views of the 
Government of India. In India there 
are now a native Army Hospital Corps 
and a highly-trained body of lady nurses, 
who are available for typhoid fever and 
other severe ailments. 


FOREST GATE SCHOOLS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : I beg toask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board has his attention been drawn to 
the fact that an official inquiry held at the 
Forest Gate Schools in the month of 
September, 1893, into the circumstances 
connected with the death of certain 
children there by ptomaine poisoning, in 
the month of September, 1893, disclosed 
grave irregularities in the accounts and in 
the prescribed dietary ; and whether steps 
will be taken to prevent the possibility of 
such occurrences in the future, and to 
protect the children and the public by 
placing some effective check on the con- 
trol of the superintendent ? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I amaware 
of the official inquiry which was held at 
the Forest Gate Schools by one of the 
Inspectors of the Local Government 
Board into the circurastances connected 
with certain cases of ptomaine poisoning. 
The inquiry showed that there had been 
deviations from the ordinary prescribed 
dietary, but there was noreason whatever 
to suppose that there was any connection 
between those deviations and the cases 
of poisoning. The evidence also showed 
that the entries in the accounts did not 
always accurately represent the facts, 
although there was no reason for sup- 
posing that those entries had been made 
by the superintendent of the schools with 
any fraudulent intent. The views of the 
Board as to these irregularities have been 
communicated to the managers, and by 
them to the superintendent, and the Board 


Dr. Farquharson 
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feel sure that they may rely upon such 
supervision on the part of the managers 
in future as will prevent the recurrence of 
any similar ground of complaint. 


OWNERS OF LAND IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he will con- 
sent to grant a Return of the Owners of 
Land (Metropolis) (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, “Owners of Land 
(England and Wales), 1874”) ? 

*Mr. SHAW - LEFEVRE: 1 think 
such a Return would be an interesting 
one, but I am informed that it would be 
very troublesome and costly to prepare. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the desirability 
of completing this Return ? 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I will 
make inquiries, and if I find it practic- 
able will have it completed as soon as 
possible. 


THE BRENNAN TORPEDO. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what is the 
total amount hitherto paid to Mr. Brennan 
and his colleagues as reward for the in- 
vention of, or as salary in connection 
with the manufacture of, the Brennar 
torpedo; whether the torpedo can be 
mauufactured without the salaried assist- 
ance of these gentlemen; what are the 
conditions, if any, binding the War Office 
to continue such salaries; what new 
arrangement as to the continuance or 
otherwise of such salaries has been 
entered into; and what is the amount of 
these salaries ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The total reward, or purchase money, for 
the invention was £110,000, and 
the salaries frem January 18, 1887, 
to March 31 last amounted to 
£22,850, together £132,850. Pre- 
viously to the first agreement for five 
years Mr. Brennan had a payment made 
to him for expenses, &c., of £5,000 in 
1883, and of £1,000 a year, as salary, 
from 1883 to 1887, while developing the 
invention ; but these payments were not 
rewards or salaries in connection with the 
manufacture. If they are included, the 
total payments to March 31 come to 
£141,850. The engagement of Mr. 
Brennan and his colleagues terminates on 
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March 31, 1895; and the War Office is 
not under any obligation to continue 
their employment beyond that date. The 
salaries are two of £1,500 and one of 
£500. The torpedo can be manufactured 
without the salaried assistance of these 
geutlemen; but in such ease the Depart- 
ment would lose the advantage of their 
inventive ability, which has already 
effected great improvements since the 
weapon was first adopted. 

Mr. HANBURY : Is it intended to 
discontinue these payments after March, 
1895? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No decision has been come to on that 


point. 


WAITERS’ WAGES IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee of the House of 
Commons whether, having regard to the 
fact that the allowance made to the 
waiters in the dining room of the House 
of Commons is 3s. 6d. per attendance, 
and that they are. prohibited from re- 
ceiving gratuities, whereas the allowance 
made to waiters for a similar attendance 
in all the principal Clubs in London, with 
the exception of the National Liberal 
Club and St. George’s Club, Hanover 
Square, is 5s. for a- similar attendance, 
he will re-arrange the scale of payment 
so as to place the waiters of the House 
of Commons on an equality with those 
outside ? 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) : May I ask whether the waiters 
engaged during the day-time do not receive 
in addition to this pay three meals a day, 
while the waiters engaged in the evening 
have a meal at the end of their service ? 

Mr. HERBERT (Croydon) : My 
attention was not called to the question of 
the hon. Member for West Ham until I 
heard the question of the hon. Member for 
Haggerston. Itis the fact that the sum 
of 3s. 6d. for each attendance is paid to 
waiters who wait in the dining room of 
the House of Commons. The House is, 
perhaps, aware that it is impossible to have 
a full staff in the House, because the re- 
quirements vary from day to day, and a 
certain number of waiters have to be 
engaged for the dining hours. The sum 
of 2s. 6d. used to be paid to the waiters, 
and it has now been raised by Is. per day. 
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It is certainly true that, in addition to 
that, those who come for these few hours 
for 3s. 6d. are also given their suppers. 
The pay of the permanent staff of 
waiters varies, I think, from 28s. to 30s. 
a week and higher, and these servants 
get three meals a day in addition. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: Is it not the 
fact that all the principal Clubs in 
London pay 5s. for a similar attendance ? 

Me. HERBERT : It is hardly possible 
to compare the condition of waiters in 
the House of Commons to those in Clubs, 
who are permanent servants. It is im- 
possible to have a permanent staff in the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : Will the hon. 
Gentleman make inquiries as to the 
payment of waiters employed casually in 
Clubs ? 

Mr. HERBERT : I cannot undertake 
to go round all the Clubs in London. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: Then I will 
supply the hon. Gentleman with infor- 
mation. 


THE POLICE AND PROCESSIONS. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department by what authority the police 
attacked and dispersed a peaceful pro- 
cession in Whitechapel on the evening of 
the Ist of May, when a number of people, 
including women, were kicked and other- 
wise injured ; and whether he will issue 
such instructions as will prevent the 
police from acting in the manner above 
stated ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: According to the 
information before me, the police did not 
attack or disperse a peaceful procession. 
So long as the procession was peaceful it 
was not interfered with ; when it became 
disorderly it was dispersed. There is 
no evidence before me that any persons 
were kicked and injured, but there is 
evidence that an attempt was made to 
stab one of the police officers. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : Will the right 
hou. Gentleman cause independent in- 
quiry to be made as to the facts of the 
case? I have in my possession evidence 
of a different kind to that which the 
right hon. Gentleman has just given to 
the House. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am inquiring 
into the case myself, and if the hon. 
Gentleman will send me any evidence he 
has I will give it careful consideration. 


N 
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WAGES AT ENFIELD. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
a reduction has been made in the wages 
of certain of the workmen employed at 
Enfield Small Arms Factory amounting, 
in some cases, to as much as 11 per cent.; 
whether the earnings of these men, 
previous to the reduction, were under 
20s. per week ; and what necessity there 
was for making any reduction at this 
time ? 

*Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
Some reduetions of piecework prices have 
been made in cases where, in the judg- 
ment of the Superintendent of the 
Enfield Factory, the rates were too high ; 
but no man earning as little as 20s. a 
week has been affected by the changes 
referred to. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham); I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he will make arrangements for specimens 
or lists of the leaflets issued by the Board 
to be kept at rural post offices, and for 
copies to be obtainable through the same 
source ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I should 
be very glad if some such arrangement 
as that suggested by the hon. Member 
could be carried into effect, and my right 
hon. Friend (the Postmaster General) 
has informed me he will be pleased to co- 
operate with me in the matter. I am 
very anxious to secure for our leaflets as 
full publicity as possible. 

Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture if he will extend to Mem- 
bers of this House, who desire to distri- 
bute the publications of the Board of 
Agriculture, the privileges now con- 
fined to Agricultural Societies, Village 
Institutes, and similar bodies ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I should be 
very glad, if it were possible, to ex- 
tend the privileges to which my hon, 
Friend refers to Members of Parliament 
and other persons willing to purchase our 
publications for gratuitous distribution, 
and I will bring the suggestion under the 
notice of the Treasury, with whom the 
decision in the matter would rest. 
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SCHOOL BOARD DEBTS. 

Sm G. SITWELL (Scarborough) : I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther there exists any precedent for allow- 
ing a School Board to contract a new 
mortgage debt in building new schools 
before paying off the debt existing on 
schools they are abandoning or seeking 
to abandon ? 

Mr. ACLAND: A hypothetical and 
very technical question like this is very 
difficult to answer in general terms. If 
the hon. Baronet will give me the case 
he refers to, either by question or pri- 
vately, I shall be glad to give him a full 
reply. 

THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION, 

Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if he will grant a Return of the 
cost connected with the Behring Sea 
Arbitration ? 

“Sir E. GREY: A Return will be 
given as soon as the accounts have been 
completed. 

Mr. CREMER: Can the hon. Gentle- 
man say when the Return will be com- 
pleted ? 

*Str E. GREY: No. There are a 
few matters connected with the printing 
which still have to be settled. 

Mr. CREMER: Shall we get it 
during the present Session ? 

*Str E. GREY: I should certainly 
think so. | 


SOLDIERS ON THE IRISH MAIL BOATS, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade is be aware that the Directors of 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company have issued an Order pro- 
hibiting soldiers in uniform from travel- 
ling by their mail boats between Dublin 
and Holyhead, and compelling them to 
proceed by pig and cattle boats ; and do 
the Government intend to make any 
representations to the Company as to 
their action in the matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Railway 
Company inform the Board of Trade that 
down to the end of last month no restric- 
tion was placed upon the conveyance of 
soldiers, whether on furlough or other- 
wise, by the express boats, although 
many complaints of their misbehaviour 
on board and of the annoyance suffered by 
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passengers in consequence had been 
made from time to time. Further in- 
stances having recently come under the 
notice of the Company’s officials at 
Dublin and Holyhead, as well as on 
board the steamers, it became necessary 
in the public interest to intervene and to 
protect regular passengers from the dis- 
orderly scenes of which they were com- 
pelled, much against their will, to be 
eye-witnesses. Orders were accordingly 
given at the beginning of April that 
soldiers on furlough, unless observed to 
be sober and apparently well-behaved, 
were to be conveyed by the Company’s 
eargo boat, but the restriction does not 
apply either to non-commissioned officers 
from the rank of sergeants upwards, 
inclusive of sergeants, or to soldiers 
travelling in detachments who are usually 
accompanied by an officer, The Board 
cannot take any further action in the 
matter. 


Mayor RASCH : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire how it is that the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company have alone issued an Order 
so derogatory to the wearers of Her 
Majesty’s uniform ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I think that the 
hon. and gallant Member would do well to 
read the correspondence with the Rail- 
way Company. He will then see what 
the allegations of the Company are. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the soldiers 
concerned were Irish soldiers ? 


[No answer was given. | 


REGISTRATION OF DEBENTURE BONDS, 


Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether it is the intention of 
the Government, at an early date, to in- 
troduce a Bill for the purpose of making 
it compulsory that all debenture bonds 
issued by Limited Liability Companies 
should be registered and dealt with in a 
similar manner to bills of sale ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) : The Lord Chancellor 
is in communication with the Board of 
Trade, with the object of ascertaining 
whether any alteration in the law as to 
debenture bonds issued by Limited Lia- 
bility Companies is desirable and prac- 
tieable. 


{3 May 1894} 
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THE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Mr. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer what was the total 
amount of silver coined at the Mint 
during the year ending the 31st of March, 
1894 ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The total amount of silver coined at the 
Mint during the year ending the 31st of 
March, 1894, was £1,133,154. 

Mr. SIDEBOTHAM : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman say what was paid into 
the Exchequer ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot say 
that, bat it will be seen in the Mint 
Report. 


COPYRIGHT IN CANADA, 


Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have recently 
received any communications from the 
Canadian Government on the subject of 
copyright ; and whether they will present 
these or any other Papers on the subject 
to Parliament, in continuation of the 
Papers last issued ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON (who replied) said : 
(1) Voluminous Papers have been re- 
ceived which are now under the considera- 
tion of the Departments interested in the 
question of copyright. (2) Papers will 
be laid. 


MINERS (EIGHT HOURS) BILL, 

Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will refer the 
Eight Hours Bill for Miners to a Select 
Committee of the House, to take evi- 
dence and report if it would have any 
effect, if passed into law, on the price 
and output of coal ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, Sir; we 
do not see any advantage in referring 
this Bill to a Committee. 


THE BUDGET PROPOSALS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that Ireland pays 
about 84 per cent. of the present Suc- 
cession Duty, mostly on realty ; whether 
8 per cent. of the estimated increased 
yield of the Death Duties on realty would 
amount to £105,600 ; and whether the In- 
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land Revenue Authorities,in estimating the 
— of the increased duties from Ireland, 

ave allowed that sum, or, if less, then 
what sum, as the increase of duties on 
realty in Ireland ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The amount 
which Ireland pays under the Succession 
Duty has been taken into account in 
calculating the yield of the new Death 
Duties in Ireland. It is impossible to 
say exactly in what proportion the in- 
crease of duties will be borne by the 
different parts of the United Kingdom ; 
but the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
have no doubt whatever that Ireland will 
not bear a larger share of that increase 
than she does of the existing duties. 


Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South Mol- 
ton): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, in cases of real 
estate held or purchased by Public Bodies 
for purposes of investment, such as 
the Commissioners of Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, Charity Commissioners, and 
other Corporate Bodies claiming ex- 
emption from the operation of the 
Statutes of Mortmain, and of other Cor- 
porations having power to acquire lands, 
which on transfer to such Corporations 
in perpetuity are not subject to the inci- 
dence of the proposed Estate Duty, he 
will take steps to subject real estate held 
by such Corporations to the same burden 
of taxation as that borne by real estate 
belonging to private individuals; whe- 
ther he will consider the question of 
charging such real estate with Estate 
Duty at periods corresponding with the 
average period of human life as a means 
of effecting this object ; and whether he 
will furnish a Return showing the amount 
of land and the capital value thereof held 
by such Corporations in perpetuity ? 

Smr W. HARCOURT: The Act 
48 & 49 Vict., c. 51 (Part II.), imposes 
a duty (“Corporation Duty”) at the rate 
of 5 per cent. on the annual value, income, 
or profits derived from real and personal 
estate held by bodies corporate and incor- 
porate. That Act contains an exemption 
in favour of the Corporations referred to 
in the question. The present does not 
seem to me a suitable time for revising 
the Corporation Duty. In reply to the 
third paragraph of the question, I beg to 
refer the hon. Member to the abstract 
of the Mortmain Return (No. 274) 
1882. 


Mr. Knox 
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*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether Clause 5, Sub-section 2, of the 
Finance Bill will have the effect of 
making aa executor liable to account for 
aud pay Estate Duty in respect of all 
personal property whatever and where- 
soever situate passing on the death of 
the deceased, or only in respect of that 
portion of the property for which he is 
an executor; and, if only in respect of 
that portion of the property for which 
he is an executor, how is it proposed to 
enforce upon a foreign executor domiciled 
abroad the liability to account for and 
pay the Estate Duty in respect of pro- 
perty situate out of the United Kingdom ? 

Stir W. HARCOURT: No. The 
clause makes the executor liable to pay 
the Estate Duty in respect of all personal 
property (wheresoever situate) of which 
the deceased was competent to dispose at 
his death—not on all property passing at 
his death—which might be a very dif- 
ferent thing. It is optional with him to 
pay on other property passing at his 
death, but he is not bound todoso. A 
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foreign executor domiciled abroad cannot 
be compelled to account for or paytheEstate 


Duty in respect of property situate out 
of the United Kingdom ; but the Estate 
Duty on the foreign personalty can be 
paid by the English executor out of the 
English assets actually received or dis- 
posed of by him. His liability is thus 
limited by Clause 7, Sub-section 3, of the 
Finance Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Then the 
executor is not liable for the Estate Duty 
on foreign property ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Yes, he can 
pay it out of the English assets. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman tell me how he is 
going to recover the Estate Duty on 
foreign property in the event of a foreign 
executor domiciled abroad ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: We shall 
recover it in the same way as other 
revenue is now recovered under similar 
circumstances. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But I 
want to know how the right hon. Gentle- 
man is going to recover the Estate Duty 
on foreign property from a foreign 
executor domiciled abroad ? _ 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I must ask 
the hon. Member to postpone that ques- 
tion until the discussion of the Budget Bill. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he ‘is aware that the 
additional duty of 6d. per proof gallon 
on spirit presses very unfairly on chemists 
and druggists, who cannot recover any 
part of the additional tax without in- 
fringing the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act; whether he is aware that it has 
been estimated that the tax will amount 
to an equivalent of an extra 2d. in the 
£1 on the average chemist and druggist’s 
income ; and whether he will consider if 
means can be devised so that spirit used 
in medicine can be subject to a special 
and lower tax than spirit used as a 
beverage ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The distine- 
tion proposed in this question is not 
practicable. The hon. Member will find 


the reasons why this cannot be done 
stated fully by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on May 19, 1890. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the Government propose that the Debate 
on the Second Reading of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Bill should take 
place ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid 
that I am not able at present to fix a 
date. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : May we hope 
for some assurance from the Government 
that they will take steps to press the Bill 
forward ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope so. 


CHARGES AGAINST INLAND REVENUE 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he is 
aware that, when Inspectors and collec- 
tors of Inland Revenue are making 
inquiries into complaints or charges 
against subordinate officers of the Inland 
Revenue, it is their practice to obtain 
documentary or oral evidence in the 
absence of the officials complained of ; 
that the nature or substance of such evi- 
dence is used against the officials without 
being made known or communicated to 
them, or their being afforded an oppor- 
tunity of proving whether such evidence 
was true or not; and that from time to 
time evidence obtained in this way has 
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led to the censuring, reduction, or dis- 
missal of officers of the Inland Revenue ; 
whether this mode of obtaining evidence 
is legal, and allowed in other Govern- 
ment Departments ; and whether he will 
direct the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue to instruct their Inspectors and 
collectors to make their inquiries in the 
presence of the officials concerned in 
future ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The question 
does not correctly describe the practice 
in such cases. As far as possible, such 
inquiries are held in the presence of the 
accused officer. Where this is not possible 
the evidence against him is formulated, 
and he is given an opportunity of ex- 
plaining or denying it. He can also pro- 
duce evidence on his own behalf. 


of Business. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if, in apportioning the 
time for public business after the Whit- 
suntide Recess, he will take into considera- 
tion the convenience of Scotch Members 
and not put down Scotch business as the 
first Order on the first day of the meeting 
of the House ? 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, 
College): May I, at the same time, ask 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to proceed with the Second 
Reading of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Bill immediately on the re- 
assembling of the House after Whitsun- 
tide ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir; I 
understand that it will not be convenient 
to Members from Scotland to discuss the 
Scotch Local Government Bill on the 
first day of the meeting of the House, 
and I will take care that it is not put 
down for that day. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON: On what day 
will the House re-assemble after Whit- 
suntide ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I hope on the 
Monday of the following week, but that 
must depend upon the progress of busi- 
ness. I hope, however, that nothing 
will take place to render necessary an 
alteration of our arrangements. We 
hope that the adjournment will be from 
the Friday to the following Monday 
week, subject, of course, to any changes 
which I may have to make reluctantly. 
I purpose on the day of re-assembling te 
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take Ordinary Supply, and the Scotch 
Local Government Bill on the Tuesday. 
I hope to take the Committee on the 
Budget Bill on the Thursday. This 
arrangement will enable a great many 
Members to defer their return until that 
day. 

Sir M. STEWART : Will there be a 
Morning Sitting on the Friday before 
Whit Sunday ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir ; 
that is our present intention, but these 
arrangements must depend upon the pro- 
gress of business. I hope the Debate on 
the Second Reading of the Budget Bill 
will not occupy more than two days— 
Monday and Tuesday—and then I shall 
be in a position to give hon. Members 
more definite information. 


Mr. SEXTON: When will the Second 
Reading of the Evicted Tenants Bill be 
taken 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must ask 
the hon. Member to postpone that ques- 
tion. I am anxious to assign an early 
day to the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
but I cannot tell at this moment what 
the day will be. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
May the Debate on Uganda be expected 
to take place soon ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: That is very 


problematical. It depends upon the pro- 
gress of other business. The subject has 
already been thrown out of its place more 
than once. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND TREATY. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether any, and what, 
negotiations are being conducted between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
France relative to an amicable settle- 
ment of the Newfoundland Treaty obli- 
gations ; and whether there are any com- 
plaints from the inhabitants resident on 
the Treaty shores relative to the use 
made of them by the French ? 


*Mr. S. BUXTON: There are at the 
present moment no negotiations pro- 
ceeding. Complaints are made from 
time to time of individual grievances, 
but, as a rule, the inhabitants resident on 
the Treaty shore and the Newfoundland 
fishermen are on friendly terms with the 
French fishermen. 


Sir W. Harcourt 





A POINT OF ORDER (PERIOD OF QUALI- 
FICATION AND ELECTIONS BILL.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he wished to put a question 
to Mr. Speaker on a point of Order with 
reference to the Period of Qualification 
and Elections Bill. The question was 
whether that Bill did not go beyond the 
Order of Leave, and whether, therefore, 
under Rule 224, which provided that a 
Bill not prepared pursuant to the Order 
of Leave or according to tha Rules of the 
House must be ordered to be withdrawn, 
it would not be necessary to order the 
withdrawal of the Bill ? The leave given 
was to introduce a Bill 


“To reduce the period of qualification for 
Parliamentary and local government electors, 
and to provide for the half-yearly registration 
of such electors and to provide for taking the 
polls at a Parliamentary General Election on 
one day, and to restrict plural voting at 
Parliamentary elections, and for purposes con- 
sequential thereon.” 


Sub-section (f) of Clause 3 proposed to 
enact that— 


“The time appointed for the meeting of 
Parliament may be any time not less than 20 
clear days after the Proclamation.” 


He submitted that the interval between 
the Proclamation and the meeting of 
Parliament had nothing whatever to do 
with any of the. purposes for which leave 
was given tobring in the Bill, and that it 
was not consequential upon any of those 
purposes. Sir Erskine May, on page 
497 of the 1868 edition of his book, thus 
dealt with the point— 


“In preparing Bills care must be taken that 
they do not contain provisions not authorised 
by the Order of Leave, that their titles corre- 
spond with the Order of Leave, and that they 
are prepared in proper form ; for if it should 
appear, during the progress of a Bill, that these 
Rules have not been observed, the House will 
order it to be withdrawn. A clause, for in- 
stance, relating to the qualification of Members 
was held to be unauthorised in a Bill for regu- 
lating the expenses at elections. Such objec- 
tions, however, should be taken before the 
Second Reading; for it has not been the 
practice to order Bills to be withdrawn after 
they are committed on account of any irregu- 
larity which can be cured while the Bill is in 
Committee, or on re-commitment. But, in the 
case of the Income Tax and Inhabited House 
Duties Bill, 1871, objection having been taken 
after the Report, and the re-commitment of the 
Bill, that the Bill comprised provisions relating 
to the Inhabited House Duty which were beyond 
the Order of Leave, and that the Second Read- 
ing had been agreed to under a misapprehension 
of its contents, the Government at once con- 
sented to withdraw the Bill.” 
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He submitted that, in the case of the 
present Bill, the want of agreement 
with the Order of Leave vitiated the 
whole of the proceedings. Sir Erskine 
May also said that, in the case of a Bill 
which should have originated in Com- 
mittee of the whole House, inasmuch as 
it imposed a charge on the taxpayer, all 
subsequent proceedings were vitiated, 
and must be commenced again. He 
would cite three out of the numerous pre- 
cedents upon the point which were to be 
found in the Journals of the House. In 
the case of an Expenses of Elections 
Bill, 1835, on the Order of the Day be- 
ing read for its Second Reading, notice 
having been taken that the Bill con- 
tained a clause which did not come 
within the Order of Leave, it was 
ordered that the Order for the Second 
Reading be discharged and the Bill 
withdrawn. Again, in 1847, on the 
Order of the Day being read for the 
Second Reading of the New Zealand Bill, 
notice was taken that the Bill was not 
prepared in accordance with the Order of 
Leave, and the Bill was withdrawn. The 
third instance was recorded in the 


Journals of the House of the 11th May, 
1871. On the Order for going into Com- 


mittee on the Income Tax and Inhabited 
House Duty Bill being read, notice was 
taken that it purported to be an Income 
Tax Bill, but that, in fact, it re-imposed 
the Tea Duty, and it was ordered that the 
Order for going into Committee be dis- 
charged, and the Bill was withdrawn. It 
was alleged at the time, and he believed it 
was not disputed, that that particular 
Bill had been read a second time before 
being circulated amongst Members, but 
he submitted that this did not touch the 
Rule which had been agreed upon by the 
solemn decision of the House, and which 
could not be altered, as far as he was 
aware, by any authority. He submitted 
that as the provision of the present Bill 
to which he had referred did not come 
within the scope of the title; that the 
clause to which he had referred was no 
part of the purposes for which leave had 
been given, and was not consequential— 
which he submitted meant necessarily 
consequential—on any one of them, the 
Order for the Second Reading must be 
discharged, and the Bill withdrawn. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is quite entitled at any time before the 
Second Reading of a Bill to call attention 





to what he may consider imperfections in 
its title as not concerning the scope and 
purport of the Bill. I understand that 
the specific point to which he has referred 
is this. There is a sub-section of the 
Bill—Sub-section (f) of Clause 3—which 
states that— 

“ The time appointed for the meeting of Par- 

liament may be at any time not less than 20 
clear days after the Proclamation.” 
The hon. Gentleman says there is no 
reference to this in the title of the Bill. 
I may say I have already had consider- 
able difficulty with the title of this Bill, 
and I will mention one point which has 
given me particular difficulty. It is with 
reference to Sub-section (2) of Clause 1, 
which enacts that— 

“So much of any Act as requires that any 
person or premises shall be rated, or the name 
of any person shall be inserted.in the rate book, 
or any assessed taxes on poor or other rate shall 
be paid for the purpose of entitling a person to 
be a Parliamentary or local government elector 
shall be repealed.” 

The question which was put to me 
privately, and which I decided privately, 
was whether this was within the title, 
inasmuch as there was uo specific 
reference in the title to the rating 
clauses. I would say first that the title 
of this Bill is so specific that, having 
entered into detail, it would naturally 
cause comment as to why any particular 
detail has been omitted. In fact, the 
very specific items mentioned in the title 
of the Bill necessarily call attention to 
what has been excluded from the title, 
I decided, however, in reference to the 
case I have mentioned, that the rating 
clauses were intimately connected with 
the period of qualification. If the period 
of qualification were shortened from 12 
months to six months or three months, 
that would necessarily affect the question 
of the rating clauses and the question of 
the voter being upon the rate book. Now, 
the hon. Gentleman asks me on another 
point whether the particular question of 
the alteration of time between the Pro- 
clamation and the meeting of Parliament 
is included in the title. Iam clearly of 
opinion that it is included in the title, and 
for this reason. The hon. Gentleman 
will observe that the words at the end of 
the title are,“and for purposes conse- 
quential thereon.” If the words had 
been “connected therewith ” they would 
have no Parliamentary force or effect 
whatever ; but the words “ consequential 
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thereon ” make a considerable difference. 
The hon. Gentleman will ask me why 
it is consequential, and consequential 
upon what? The period between the 
Proclamation of Parliament and the 
meeting of Parliament has already been 
-the subject of several distinct Statutes. 
As the hon. Member has stated, the 
period has been 50 days, 40 days, and 35 
days, and it is now proposed to reduce 
that time to 20 days. The reason for 
that period between the Proclamation and 
the meeting of Parliament was this : to 
give time for the Writs to reach remote 
constituencies, and to enable Members 
from all parts of the Kingdom to meet 
here in sufficient time for the meeting of 
Parliament, and that they might be able 
to get here without undue inconvenience ; 
and looking at the state of locomotion in 
those days, the period was fixed to enable 
specifically the Member for Orkney and 
Shetland to get here in time. If it is 
enacted by a Parliament that there 
should be a taking of the poll throughout 
England on one and the same day, and a 
much earlier day than heretofore, this 
does away with the necessity for so very 
long a period elapsing between the Pro- 
clamation and the meeting of Parliament. 
That I take to be the direct and parti- 
cular reason why the period between the 
Proclamation and the meeting of Par- 
liament is altered. There would be no 
force in maintaining the old periods 
of 40, 50, or even 35 days when 
all the polls are held on the same 
day, because with a much shorter period 
than this it would be possible without 
inconvenience for all Members of the 
House to assemble at Westminster. 
Therefore, I take it that the alteration of the 
period to 20 days is directly consequential 
upon the enactment that all the polls 
shall be taken on the same day. I should 
like to add that the title of this Bill is 
unduly specific, and that there is no neces- 
sity whatever in the title of a Bill to 
enter into such particularities. All that 
is necessary—and it is a much safer 
process—is that the title of the Bill shall 
be in general terms and cover the general 
scope and purport so as to include all 
the subject-matters comprised in the 
Bill. In 1854 a Standing Order was 
passed which enacted that the admissi- 
bility of Amendments in Committee 
should be in future determined, not by 
the title of the Bill, but by its scope and 
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purport and substance, and that any 
Amendments relative to the subject- 
matter of the Bill should be admitted 
without an Instruction, and if during 
Committee any alterations are made 
beyond the title, then the title of the 
Bill could be amended. I have stated 
those facts to the House because a too 
specific and yet imperfect description 
may create considerable trouble in the 
event of there being left out all notice of 
particular clauses of the Bill. But in 
this case I think the provision for 
shortening the period of the meeting of 
the new Parliament is within the terms 
of the title and directly consequential on 
the provision for the taking the polls on 
one day. For these reasons I am clearly 
of opinion that the Bill need not be with- 
drawn and that the discussions on the 
Second Reading may proceed. 


MOTION. 


SURVEYORS’ (IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY rorIRE- 
LAND (Mr.J. Mor ey, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) said, he wished to move for leave 
to ,introduce a Bill to amend the law in 
regard to the examination and appoint- 
ment of surveyors in Ireland. The 
measure could not in any quarter be re- 
garded as in any way contentious. The 
position in regard to surveyors at the 
present moment was this: When a 
county surveyorship became vacant only 
then and not before could examinations 
be held for the purpose of testing the 
fitness of those who desired to fill the 
appointment. After the examination a 
surveyor could not be appointed until his 
examination had been approved by the 
Grand Jury of the county. It had been 
found that great inconvenience had 
followed from that state of things. 
Attention was called to the incon- 
venience by Chief Baron Palles in 
a Charge to the Grand Jury. The 
alteration proposed was that an ex- 
amination might be held at such time 
as the Civil Service Commissioners—and 
not the Board of Works, which was 
hitherto the body entrusted with this 
matter—and the Lord Lieutenant to- 
gether should agree upon. The result of 
this examination would be that a list of 
persons competent and eligible for the 
office would be framed. What would 
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happen then would be that the Lord 
Lieutenant would at once nominate for 
the list so prepared a person to fill the 
vacancy, and the nomination of the Lord 
Lieutenant would remain effective unless 
it was disapproved of by the Grand Jury. 
As it was at present the nomination was 
not valid until the Grand Jury had 
sanctioned it. The change proposed to 
be made was that the appointment should 
be valid unless the Grand Jury when 
next assembled disapproved of it. That 
was the object of this Bill, and that was 
the method by which it was proposed to 
attain it. He thought everybody would 
feel that the change was one that would 
be acceptable. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law in regard to the examination 
and appointment of Surveyors in Ireland.”— 
(Mr. J. Morley.) 

Mr. T. M. HEALY was entirely 
opposed to any tinkering with the Grand 
Jury laws of Ireland until they were 
completely dealt with. He did not 


intend to offer any opposition to the 
Motion of the right hou. Gentleman, but 
there were so many subjects that needed 
alteration in Ireland that why the right 


hon. Gentleman should attach himself to 
this particular one was inexplicable to 
him. He trusted that the very proper 
rebuke that the Speaker had just given 
to the draftsmen of Bills would be 
attended to in the title of this Bill, and 
that there would be no attempt in it to 
tamper with the salaries of the officers. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: I can assure my 
hon. Friend there will be no such attempt. 
It is merely intended to amend the law 
with regard to the examination and ap- 
pointment of county surveyors in Ireland. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. J. 
Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 
216.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
PERIOD OF QUALIFICATION AND 
ELECTIONS BILL.—(No. 161.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [lst May], “That the Bill be 


now read a second time.” 
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And, which Amendment was to leave 
out from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House declines to proceed further with 
a Bill containing provisions effecting extensive 
changes in the representative system of the 
country, in theabsence of proposals for the redress 
of the large inequalities existing in the distri- 
bution of electoral power.” —(Sir EZ. Clarke.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) resumed 
the Adjourned Debate on this Bill. He 
said that, as the Representative of men 
who not unnaturally wished to see the 
attention of Parliament directed to affairs 
more immediately affecting their daily 
life, he submitted on Tuesday night that 
this Reform Bill of the Government 
was not less singular in the time and 
occasion of its production than in the 
character of the provisions it con- 
tained. This Reform Bill, unlike most 
of its predecessors, had been brought 
before the House of Commons before, 
and in place of a number of measures of 
a social character. Owing to the pro- 
duction of this Bill following upon the 
use which the Government had so far 
made of their time, hopes which were 
aroused before the last Election had been 
deferred from day to day and from year 
to year—such hopes, for instance, as that 
a comprehensive attempt would be made 
to deal with the Poor Law of this 
country. These hopes were now as far 
from fulfilment as ever. The Govern- 
ment loudly disclaimed any undue love 
of Constitutional symmetry. They said 
they had no care for the theory of re- 
presentative institutions, and that all 
their hearts’ desire was set merely upon 
increasing what he might call the out- 
put of Parliament, and yet, paradoxically 
enough, it was because of their un- 
bounded desire for practical legislation 
that they had been induced to devote 
the whole time of Parliament to Con- 
stitutional reform. Last year the whole 
of the Session was devoted to a change 
in the fundamental lines of the Consti- 
tution, not because the Government had 
some higher and better theory of the 
kind of Government which should rule 
over the destinies of the two islands, but 
merely to relieve the congestion of the 
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business of this House, and again this 
Session the same story was told. Five 
whole Parliamentary days had been ex- 
pended upon altering the Rules which 
governed the selection of Grand Com- 
mittees of this House, not because the 
Government wished to introduce any 
change into the political relations which 
subsisted between Scotland and England, 
but only because they wished a second 
time to relieve the congestion of the busi- 
ness in this House, to pass measures more 
abundantly and with greater expedition, 
and now at the present moment they 
were to be plunged again into the seeth- 
ing controversies which always raged 
around questions of franchise and re- 
distribution not, to quote the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Bill, because 
he was in search of speculative symmetry, 
but because he wanted to remove a few 
admitted and practical blots. For all 
the good which they or their constituents 
got from this preference of the Govern- 
ment for practical legislation, the Go- 
vernment might be as enamoured of 
speculative symmetry as was the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin. He passed to the 


character of the provisiuns the Bill con- 


tained, and in dealing with the four 
enacting clauses he did not propose to 
criticise the third clause—namely, that 
which specified that all the elections 
should be on one day. That seemed to 
him rather a matter of public con- 
venience than of political power. But 
taking the other great sections of 
the Bill, the first and second clause, 
which dealt with registration, and the 
fourth, which abolished plural voting, he 
should like to say a few words upon the 
merits of these provisions, looking at 
them alone, and not judging them as he 
should afterwards be bound to do, in the 
light of the omission of any provision in 
the Bill for giving to England the power 
to which she was entitled. He would 
say first, on the registration clauses, that 
the so-called consequential repeal of the 
rating provisions was, in his judgment, a 
very grave experiment. He would only 
advance one of the many arguments 
which could be used against it. It 
seemed to him it cut away one of the 
guiding principles of the Reform Act of 
1885, of which this was an amending 
Bill. The late Prime Minister, in intro- 
ducing the Bill of 1884, said that he 
took his stand upon the broad principle 
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that all capable electors added strength 
to the State, and he went on to ask who 
were capable electors. The right hon. 
Gentleman made the reply “house- 
holders.” Why did he make the dis- 
tinction between householders and adults ? 
He did it because he found in the status 
of the householders a rough-and-ready 
measure of capacity, because the house- 
holder had duties to discharge, and 
obligations to fulfil, and the contention 
was that a man who was capable of dis- 
charging the duties of a householder 
was capsble also of discharging the 
duties of an elector. But suppose he 
was not a capable but an _ incapable 
householder? Then this distinction 
vanished. Upon the merits of the fourth 
clause, which abolished plural voting, 
judging it alone, he would only say that 
no single argument had yet been adduced 
either by the Minister who introduced 
the Biil, or the Home Secretary speaking 
at Plymouth upon this subject, or by any 
gentleman on the other side, for the 
clause as it stood in the Bill. They 
said their intention was to remove from 
the Register persons who had uo real or 
effective interest in a constituency. 
Those were the words of the Home 
Secretary. If the argument that they 
should remove from the Register persons 
who had no reat or effective interest in a 
constituency was a sound one, surely the 
converse must be true that they ought to 
keep on the Register those persons who 
had a real and_ effective interest 
in any constituency. The late Prime 
Minister, in 1884, said the whole 
of his object was to see that those 
who did aot belong to a representative 
area should not take part in elections 
held there. But those who did belong to 
any representative area were entitled to 
take part in the election of those who 
were to represent them in the House of 
Commons ; and so far from only dis- 
franchising those who had uo real or 
effective in interest a constituency, 
he made bold to say that the fourth 
clause of the Bill as it stood would 
very often, under many circumstances, 
disfranchise in all probability the Mayor, 
and almost certainly half the Councillors 
of many boroughs who after their 
ordinary day’s work proceeded by train 
to their residences, which were situated 
outside the boroughs. In his opinion, it 
was incumbent upon any English Mem- 
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ber to judge of the provisions of this Bill 
in the light of the omission from it of 
any provision for giving to England the 
proportion of political power to which she 
was entitled by her popuiation. The first 
two clauses of the Bill, though in form 
registration clauses, were, in effect, fran- 
chise clauses, and turned the potential 
into the actual elector. On the other 
hand, the fourth clause was one to dis- 
franchise a number of electors. He must 
put this point shortly, though he was 
afraid bluntly. Those who returned him 
to Parliament—and he shared their 
opinion—regarded the first two clauses 
of this Bill as expedients for putting 
Irish votes on the Register, and the 
fourth clause as an expedient for taking 
English votes off the Register. In 
saying that he did not wish to 
disparage the Irish voter. He drew 
no invidious distinction between 


that of the English voter, but he merely 
stated facts. 


shifting population of their great towns. 
In saying that, he was animated by no 
hostility to Ireland. 
they had had one long duel with hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland over the great 
question of Home Rule, and they should 
have another. It was because he was 
ready to recognise in them courageous, 
adroit, and skilful antagonists that he 
claimed the right to fight the next bout 
with weapons of equal strength. That 
the fourth clause would tend to disfran- 


chise the English voters was clear even | 


from the speech of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, perhaps the greatest authority in 
the House upon matters relating to the 
franchise and the electorate. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would show— 
though he failed to do so—that the aboli- 
tion of plural voting would not intensify 
but redress the glaring inequalities from 
which England suffered. The right hon. 
Gentleman contended that under a Redis- 
tribution Bill the constituencies in which 
most plural voters lived would not lose 
political representation, but the mere 
mention of the constituencies, such as 
Hornsey and Tottenham, showed they 
were English constituencies. He said 
that in these constituencies were the 
great mass of plural voters. That was 
his (Mr. Wyndham’s) contention. These 
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his | 
political capacity and civil worth and | 


There was a large Irish | 
element in what might be termed the | 


On the contrary, | 
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{votes which would be struck off were 
English votes. The right. hon. Gentle- 
man made the distinct admission that 
there were very few plural voters in Ire- 
land and Scotland in comparison with 
Englaud. In his humble judgment, in 
making that admission the right hon. 
Gentleman gave away the whole case 
of the Government and abandoned the 
attempt to meet the Amendment of his 
hon. and learned Friend, which declared 
that till the inequalities were redressed 
it was impossible to mitigate other in- 
equalities the removal of which would add 
to the injustice from which the English 
voter now suffered. He knew that the 
Government said that their wish was 
not to weaken the power of England 
as against the political power of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, just at the 
moment when they were trying con- 
clusions as to whether the contract 
between the two parties should be revised 
-ornot. They said that their intention 
was solely confined to confirming the 
political rights of the individual. They 
‘had their eye fixed on the individual 
voter, and they said he suffered an in- 
justice from seeing other voters with 
more votes than he himself possessed. 
What he submitted to the House was 
that a Reform Bill which pretended to 
deal exclusively with the political right 
of the individual was an absurdity, unless 
it went the whole length of universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, and 
minority representation. A Reform Bill 
on these lines could deal exclusively 
with the right of the individual voter, 
for it could make the political power of 
every voter in the Kingdom equal, but 
| short of that they could not deal with 
| the political right of the voter, unless 
| they dealt also with the facilities for 
| exercising that right and the amount of 
power which should attach to the exer- 
|cise of it. That was to say, every 
| Reform Bill must deal with franchise, . 
with registration, and also with redis- 
tribution. The whole contention for 
this Bill rested upon the fact that it was 
no use to give men the franchise unless 
they gave them facilities for using it as 
well, and that was why they brought ina 
Registration Bill. If the Government 
said that franchise iwithout registration 
was a delusion, they (the Opposition) 
argued that franchise and registration 
without redistribution were nothing more 
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than a snare. The Chief Secretary did 
not wish to pursue speculative symmetry, 
but what symmetry was this? This 
was the symmetry of a Party catchword 
of “One Man One Vote,” which did 
not embody the principles which those 
who heard it were made to believe, 
which did not give equal political power 
to the electors of this Kingdom, and 
which might almost be described as a 
dishonest attempt to delude the men 
before whose eyes the Bill had been 
dangled. The practical blots of the 
Bill were two—the over-representation 
of Ireland and Wales, and the misrepre- 
sentation of Scotland and Wales. It was,he 
believed, udmitted, that upon a computa- 
tion of the population, England should 
have transferred to her 30 Members taken 
from Ireland and Wales. He turned to 
what he called the misrepresentation of 
Scotland. Of the 72 Members returned 
from Scotland on the ordinary franchise 
—omitting the Universities—50 were 
returned in favour of Home Rule and 
only 22 in favour of the Union. And 
yet had the representation of Scotland 
been in conformity to the votes cast at 
the General Election in Scotland, of these 


72 Members 38 only would have been 
for Home Rule and 34 would have been 


for the Union. Turning to Wales, the 
case was even more startling in its inten- 
sity. There were 19 county seats, and 
at the last General Election the Home 
Rulers polled 63 per cent., and the 
Unionists 37 per cent. of the votes, 
and yet the Home Rulers in this House 
had 100 per cent. of the representation, 
and more than one-third of the electors 
who voted at the last General Election 
had no direct representation at all. It 
was absurd to settle this question by 
numbers alone with the complete neglect 
of Wales. It might be retorted that in 
England Unionism was over-represented. 
That was perfectly true, but to nothing 
’ like the same extent: as Separatist prin- 
ciples were over-represented in Scotland 
and Wales. To acertain extent Unionism 
was oyer-represented in England, and 
they made nocomplaint of that. So long 
as all questions were decided by this 
House as a whole, these local inequali- 
ties tended to redress each other. But 
what, during the last two years, 
had been the doctrine and practice of 
Ministers? They appealed from this 
House as a whole to the Members in it 
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who came from one particular local 
area. They told them they were not to 
exercise their right of judgment upon the 
question of the Church in Wales be- 
cause, forsooth, the Welsh representation 
was almost unanimous upon it. That 
was to say, the 19 gentlemen who did not 
represent at all more than one-third of 
those who voted at the last Election 
were to have it entirely their own way 
against the wishes of that considerable 
body of their constituents. He thought 
the proposition must be admitted to be 
absurd. Ifthey were to refer to the re- 
presentatives of local areas it followed 
that they must make their institutions far 
more accurate than they were in detail. 
This Bill would not do, and they would 
have to go in for a far-reaching measure 
of reform, equal electoral districts, and 
minority representation. He had shown 
that England did suffer under the repre- 
sentative institutions of this country as 
they now stood ; that the injustice would 
be immensely aggravated if these three 
clauses in the Bill were passed unaccom- 
panied by some scheme of redistribution, 
and he asked whether this was the 
moment at which Englishmen could afford 
to give up any share of political power 
to which they were entitled? They 
looked to the future, and they knew that 
the great contract between England and 
Ireland was again to be the subject of 
revision in this House. He noticed that 
hon. Gentlemen who came from Ireland 
were always accepted by right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite as the political suc- 
cessors of one Party to the contract ; 
but he had never noticed, except in an 
occasional indiscretion of the Prime 
Minister, that the gentlemen who re- 
presented England were also recog- 
nised as the political successors to 
the other Party to the contract. If 
that contract was to be overhauled 
they could not give up any power to 
which they were justly entitled. So 
much for the future; but looking at the 
past the lesson was as deeply burnt in 
upon their minds. For two years they 
had seen the wholesale neglect of almost 
all legislation that affected the daily lives 
of Englishmen. And why? Because 
they had a Government in Office that 
depended on the over - represented 
countries of Ireland and Wales and the 
misrepresented country of Scotland. As 
an English Member he felt he should 
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have betrayed his trust had he not risen 
to protest against a Bill which, under the 
specious pretext of enfranchising the 
individual, sold the whole nation into 
bondage. 

*Sirm H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
There are many reasons why I much re- 
gret that I am compelled to offer the most 
strenuous opposition within my power 
to the progress of this Bill. I had hoped 
that the Government would, following 
the course they pursued last year, have 
introduced a Bill that might fairly be 
entitled a Bill to reform our Registration 
Laws, and I say, on behalf of those with 
whom I act, that we should this year, as 
we did last, not only have supported them, 
but have welcomed the Bill if it had 
been framed in like manner to that 
which the Secretary of State for India 
introduced. But this Bill is no Regis- 
tration Bill. The provisions of registra- 
tion in it are so dwarfed by the proposed 
great Constitutional changes that upon a 
Second Reading Debate we need scarcely 
take notice of them ; they are, I agree, 
matters well fitted for discussion in Com- 
mittee, but it is not upon those that we 
base our position that this Bill should 
not be read a second time. There are 
other matters creating such important 
and radical changes that to them, and 
to them alone, is it worth while, in 
the course of this Debate, to take objec- 
tion. There are some personal reasons 
—I hope I may be excused to that ex- 
tent in referring to them—why some of 
us in this House could never support this 
Bill. For some years there are some 
of us who have had certain objects in 
view. We have done our best to secure 
the free record of political opinion—the 
individual opinion of each elector in this 
country. To effect that object we have 
endeavoured to secure that there shall 
be less expenditure at elections. We 
have endeavoured to secure that each 
man’s vote shall be given uncorrupted 
and without undue influence. We have 
endeavoured, with these objects in view, 
to supplant the former pernicious paid 
agency that affected our elections, and to 
substitute therefor voluntary, free, and 
wealous working. This Bill will undo 
what we have done. It frustrates every 
one of such intentions and reverses the 
results we had achieved. It increases 
enormously the expense of every can- 
didature, and it gives enormous effect 
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—to an extent, indeed, which I do not 
think is yet realised in this House—to 
the pernicious machinery of paid agency. 
It will make every election no longer 
the free expression of public opinion, 
but it will be now a question of the in- 
fluence that paid and skilled agents can 
bring to bear in manipulating the con- 
stituencies. I undertake to show that 
the expense of elections will be enor- 
mously increased, and highly detrimental 
to every candidate, especially to those 
who support democratic principles. 
Even more clearly can I demonstrate 
that you are now about to cull into 
existence paid agents on whose services 
alone you will have in many doubht- 
ful cases of elections to rely. By the 
provisions of this Bill you will, in short, 
give a power of manipulation that is 
utterly destructive of freedom of election 
in this country. Before I proceed to de- 
monstrate the correctness of these asser- 
tions I wish to say a few words of a more 
general character. I am now looking at 
the provisions of this Bill, and as I read 
them there arises a somewhat wondering 
inquiry — Who can be their authors? 
Last year Her Majesty’s Ministers 
brought in a Bill which was not, as I 
read it, in the interest of any one 
Party in the State; but in this Bill 
that neutral character is abandoned, and 
all that will help one Party alone is 
brought into view. Still further comes 
the conviction as to who are the authors 
of the Bill when it is seen that there is 
created a method of voting which must 
give an immense amount of employment 
to paid election agents, and, therefore, an 
increased amount of emolument to paid 
election agents. Those paid election 
agents, in the face of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmeut, I now charge to be the authors 
of this Bill. Why is it that the inde- 
pendent registration agent is knocked out 
of the Bill? It seems as if the Govern- 
ment had received representations from 
election agents forbidding procedure which 
should set up an independent election 
agent and produce a self-acting registra- 
tion, because then the occupation of the 
registration agent would be gone. Why 
is it, I ask again, that the easier method 
of enfranchising lodgers has disappeared 
from the present Bill? It cannot be 
accounted for by the remarkable expla- 
nation given by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland the other night—that the prc- 
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posals with respect to lodgers cut so 
deeply into the franchise that the Go- 
vernment had to drop it. When you are 
disfranchising the dual voter, and 
when you are enfranchising short-term 
and non-ratepaying occupiers, is it 
not too much to tell us that you 
cannot register lodgers with greater 
facility because it cuts too deeply into the 
franchise ? Surely the real truth is that 
again representations were made from the 
electioneering agents supporting the Go- 
vernment against greater facilities being 
given in respect to lodger registration, 
because they felt it to be a Conservative 
vote,and therefore they objected to it. lask, 
too, with astonishment, why weare to have 
a double registration ? My view is, that 
it will double the payment of every regis- 
tration agent in this country, and other- 
wise necessarily increase the expenditure 
of every candidate, so giving an enormous 
advantage to the rich man over the poor 
one in every election contest. When the 
Government first considered this question 
they formed an opinion upon it, and the 
collective opinion of the Committee of 
the Cabinet was stated to the House of 
Commons last year by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for India 
as follows :— 

“If you have two revisions in one year you 
will be revising practically all the year round. 
Even in America, where they have the widest 
and broadest franchise, they only make up the 
electoral rolls once in a year. At all events, 
our opinion is that two revisions a year—bearing 
in mind the fact that we have provided only a 
three months’ qualification, and having regard 
to cases of removal—could not be carried out, 
and there would be no great injustice and 
hardship in confining the revisions to one a 
year.” 


That is the view of the Cabinet, but it 
is not the view of the election agents. 
So they give us a revision twice a year, 
which my right hon. Friend said ought 
not to exist, I do not say for the sole 
purpose, but with the consequence that 
these gentlemen will receive a far greater 
sum of money than they have ever re- 
ceived before. So much for the author- 
ship of the Bill. The object of the Bill 
of last year was registration; no one can 
say that is the object of this Bill. No 
one van doubt that the object of this 
sul is to strengthen the Party in support 
of the Government. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: No, that is not 
the object 
Sir H. James 
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Sir H. JAMES: That is the natural 
result, the only result. It is admitted by 
their own supporters. Why, Sir, on the 
occasion of the First Reading I quoted a 
statement, made by the late Attorney 
General, who in a tone of exultation 
stated that on the morrow of the day of 
his speech a Bill would be introduced in 
this House which would convert the re- 
presentation of a strongly Conservative 
constituency into a Radical representa- 
tion. If that is to be the result, have 
you not drawn the Bill producing such a 
result with that object in view ? The At- 
torney General was in the House shortly 
after I spoke,and he communicated with his 
colleagues, but he did not endeavour toalter 
or to explain away what he had said, and 
if that result can be produced in a con- 
stituency so strongly Conservative as that 
to which Sir Charles Russell referred, it 
will produce a like result in many other 
constituencies where the difference in the 
strength of political Parties is not so great. 
So, as the late Attorney General did 
not reply, I ask some Member of the 
Government to tell us to what provisions 
did their late colleague refer when he 
promised his Radical supporters in Mary- 
lebone that the Government would bring 
in a Bill that would enable those Radicals 
to be in a majority ? My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Maldon 
(Mr. Dodd) told a meeting of his con- 
stituents in substance that under this Bill 
the Conservative and Unionist Party will 
have no chance in Romford, and what 
will be the result in Romford will happen 
elsewhere. It stands confessed, there- 
fore, that the Government have intro- 
duced this Bill either with the object or 
with the inevitable result of weakening 
their political opponents and strengthening 
their own supporters. If there were no 
other reason for opposing this Bill, I 
would oppose it on that ground, and I 
would oppose it on that ground if a 
Unionist Government introduced it. Such 
action is contrary to the rule of public 
conduct, which in later times has con- 
trolled the statesmen of this country. I 
believe it has controlled the statesmen 
of this country even up to the month of 
March last. Last year no such Bill as 
this could have been introduced. The 
then Prime Minister, with his views of 
how this matter ought to be dealt with, 
would never have permitted this Bill to 
be introduced by the Government and 
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supported by that Government, and it 
was not introduced. We have had 
several Reform Bills during the present 
generation. In 1867 Mr. Disraeli intro- 
duced a large measure for extending the 
franchise. He gave to every householder 
in the boroughs a vote. Who could say 
that that was a Conservative measure ? 
It was not introduced as a Conservative 
measure. Mr. Disraeli was in a minority 
at that time, and could not have carried 
a Bill injurious to his opponents, if he 
would. That Bill passed its Second 
Reading without a Division ; it passed 
through Committee ; the Government, 
in a minority, carrying Division after 
Division by means of Liberal and Radical 
votes. Mr. Lewis Dillwyn, Mr. Michael 
Bass, and others of the same Radical 
opinions constantly voted with them, be- 
cause that Bill was Liberal, and was just to 
both Parties. And the General Election of 
1868 proved, by the immense majority of 
Liberals returned, that that Bill had not 
been fashioned in order to support the 
Conservative Party. A few years passed, 
and in 1883, 1884, and 1885 there were 
Bills that went directly to the reform of 
our electoral system. With regard to 
the Bill of 1883, I desire to say nothing, 


except that I know full well that not one 
single clause of that Bill was ever drawn 
with the object and purpose of supporting 


the Party that introduced it. We could 
not have carried it step by step without 
the support of the Conservative Party. 
And, when we were asked by our Liberal 
supporters to introduce even one single 
clause supposed to help the Party intro- 
ducing it, the Prime Minister of that day 
refused to accept any such clause. I 
speak of the clause preventing the use of 
carriages at elections. When we sought 
to regulate the schedules of expenses, we 
consulted our opponents and ascertained 
their views, and that Bill passed to the 
satisfaction of both Parties in the State. 
I trust it has been of equal benefit to both 
Parties. But that was a minor measure. 
The Prime Minister, the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) took personal charge of the 
great measure, the Representation of the 
People Act of 1884, I would remind the 
House of provisions inserted in that Bill 
which no one will say were beneficial to 
the Liberal Party. Of course, an ex- 
tension of the franchise, you may say, 
is democratic in its operation, and 
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might generally be more welcome to the 
Liberal Party, the Party of Progress, 
than to those who are not supposed 
to progress with equal rapidity ; but 
there was in that extension of the 
franchise a genuine application of 
political principles to this extent—that 
the great constituencies called into exist- 
ence in the manner defined by that Act 
would be equally appealed to by men of 
every Party. But when it was suggested 
that justice required that a new franchise 
should be created—namely, the service 
franchise—representation was made that 
that service franchise would be a Conser- 
vative franchise, that it would be a 
dependent vote, that men employed more 
often by the wealthy than by the poor, 
would probably add to the strength of 
the Conservative Party. The Prime 
Minister cared not one jot for that fact, 
but accepted the service vote because he 
thought it right and just that those men 
should receive that franchise. I digress 
for a moment to say that I treat this Bill 
as a disfranchising Bill of the most acute 
kind. [“No!”] I do not care to play 
with words. Whether you wholly 
affect a voter’s power, or whether 
you take away one vote from him, 
disfranchisement is the result. If 
a man is a dual voter—if he has two 
votes, one in one constituency and one in 
another, he is a voter in both. If you 
prevent him from voting in one consti- 
tuency you disfranchise him in that con- 
stituency, and the justice, right, and 
policy of such disfranchisement should be 
established before a procedure of that 
kind is adopted. I know my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 
dissents very much from that view. Let 
me suggest to him that if he happened to 
be walking through the streets of London 
with two watches, and a gentleman of 
acquiring habits—[Cries of “ No !”]— 
took one watch out of my hon. Friend’s 
pocket, and left the other, would he not 
be dispossessed of his watch ? It is not 
the less dispossession because one 
watch is left, and I put it to the 
hon. Member who thought it right to in- 
terrupt me whether that is not a fair 
example of what has been done in this 
ease? I treat this Bill as a disfran- 
chising measure. I said so on the First 
Reading, and I repeat it to-day, and I 
contend that the justice of disfranchise- 
ment and the policy of disfranchisement 
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have to be established to the very full. 
May I recall to the memory of the older 
Members'of the House—and I suggest to 
the younger Members the advisability of 
reading it—the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian (Mr. Gladstone) 
when he introduced the Bill of 1884 ? 
It was a wonderful exposition of the 
condition of our system, a wonderful 
treatment of our franchises and their 
different effects. It was at the end of 
that speech that he made the proud boast 
that “This Bill disfranchises not one 
single man.” Let me remind those who 
know that Bill of the strange extent to 
which my right hon. Friend carried that 
view. In those days there was a dis- 
reputable class of voting in existence, the 
worst kind of faggot voting—the crea- 
tion of rent-charges out of a house or 
land by which persons totally uncon- 
nected with the house or land were 
enabled to vote in counties. It repre- 
sented an incorporeal hereditament ; it 
had no substance, paid no taxation, bore 
no rate, and it was, of course, the creation 
of the Party wire-pullers. My right hon. 
Friend, on the day he spoke, had in his 
possession a photograph of a tenement 
not of a very pretentious character, the 


rent being some £100, and 45 votes had 
been created by rent-charge by the 
occupier of the house, and 45 had voted 
at the county election by virtue of 


the rent-charge so created. Of course, 
that was a faggot system that ought to 
be put an end to. What course did my 
right hon. Friend take so as to justify his 
boast that he disfranchised no man? In 
the first place, when dealing with these 
rent-charges, he preserved and protected 
all rent-charges that had come to the 
voter by either settlement, descent, or 
bequest, but in respect either of those 
very faggot votes the right hon. 
Gentleman, in effect, said—‘ There 
shall be no disfranchisement. I will 
preserve every one of these men 
upon the Register until he dies.” 
That was with the full acquiescence of 
his colleagues. In 1885 there was an- 
other great measure introduced—the 
Redistribution Bill. That Bill was a 
monument of industry and of organi- 
sation of detail, and it was the 
Bill essentially of my _ right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke). But there is 
@ greater monument contained in that 
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Bill, and it is the impartiality with which 
that Bill was drawn, so that no one 
could complain with reason that there 
was any attempt to obtain any advantage 
from the distribution of local areas, to 
oue Party or the other. Such till now 
has been the method on which we have 
carried out these electoral reforms, 
According to the rule of perfect political 
honour which has been acted upon, the 
Party in power, with a majority at its 
back, has no right to use its majority to 
strengthen itself and weaken almost to 
destruction its opponent. If once you 
commence this mode of warfare, reprisal 
will set in which will be a disgrace to 
our public life. I have made my protest, 
as far as I am entitled to do so, on the 
ground of that boast of the late Prime 
Minister that no man should be dis- 
franchised, and now I will, as briefly as I 
can, refer to those matters which I have 
already touched upon, when I said this 
Bill will destroy the effect of voluntary 
effort, and will allow a new system of 
electioneering of a dangerous and in- 
jurions character to come into operation 
which will act against the voice of those 
who wish to record their votes freely. I 
hope the House will forgive me if I 
enter into detail. No doubt Members 
will say I am putting certain puzzles 
before them. But what is a puzzle to 
them will be no puzzle to the election 
agents. They will understand me well 
enough ; and if I am not more explicit 
and explain myself with a greater amount 
of detail, it is because I do not wish to 
give them more information than pro- 
bably many of them have at the present 
time. The point I wish to make is that 
for the future our elections will become 
not a question, in the electoral race, of 
the best horse winning, but a ques- 
tion of jockeyship, and jockeyship alone. 
The man who wins a race other than by 
a head will always be a bad jockey, for in 
so doing he will be expending strength 
that ought to be used elsewhere. As I 
shall demonstrate, the result will depend 
not upon the majority, but upon what 
some will call cleverness and others will 
call cunning in the election agent. Let 
me explain the change that is to be made 
by the new system. My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary cannot, I think, when 
he spoke, have had in his mind the full 
effect of this Bill. When he spoke of 
getting rid of the ownership vote he 
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spoke of persons who journey only on the 
day of the election into the constituencies. 
He was talking of a general principle in 
respect to absent voters, with which many 
persons may agree, and which they would 
like to see carried into effect, but which 
is not carried into effect in the Bill. But 
we have also todeal witha different class of 
voters, and I am bound to say that I do 
not think my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary fully understood what an occu- 
pation voter meant. However, in addi- 
tion to the ownership voter, who does not 
exist in boroughs at all, there is a class 
of voter who was called into existence by 
the wisdom of Parliament, whose position 
has not hitherto been considered an 
anomaly, but whose position has been 
from time to time secured by Parliament 
when the questivn of the franchise came 
before it. The Reform Act of 1832 
allowed a new franchise to be created, the 
principal franchise. To the holder of 
every tenement, or tenement and land, of 
the value of £10 a year in a borough a 
vote was given ; and although he did not 
dwell in the tenement if he resided within 
seven miles of the borough he had a vote. 
Will the House consider what that 
meant ? It meant the enfranchisement 


of every man carrying on business in 


a borough. At the time that vote was 
created such voters were not very 
numerous. But times have changed. The 
habits of men have changed, and the 
conditions of industry have changed, and 
men who are able todo so have been in- 
duced to leave the great and crowded 
centres of industry in order to live in the 
country. So that there is now an enor- 
mous body of men who reside elsewhere 
than at their places of business who go 
into the great towns by day for trade or 
business and return to their family resi- 
dences in the suburbs iu the evening. 
Few professional men in large towns— 
lawyers, accountants, surveyors, or mer- 
chants or large tradesmen—live now in 
the places where they carry on their busi- 
ness. These men, who have enjoyed a 
separate vote in the county for their resi- 
dences, represent the industry and the 
middle classes of the country. They 
represent the class of men who were 
given the vote in 1832, and I suggest 
that it is for reasons which emanate 
from the minds of election agents 
that the Government are now seeking to 
disfranchise them. The occupation vote 
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which originally belonged to the borough 
only was extended in 1867 to the counties 
witha £12 occupation value instead of £10. 
In 1884 the Prime Minister reduced the 
£12 value to £10 in his Bill, and he did 
more, for whereas for the borough occu- 
pation franchise you require to have a 
residence within seven miles, in the 
county the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian got rid of that condition, and the 
occupation county voter may live where he 
likes, no matter how far distant. Parlia- 
ment has allowed that vote to remain, and 
there has been no whisper against this 
class of voter until this new order 
of electoral things arose which clusters 
around the name of Newcastle. You 
are about now to disfranchise, or partially 
disfranchise, this class of men who live 
in the country and carry on their business 
in the towns. The Government might 
be right or wrong in effecting this dis- 
franchisement; but I say that before 
doing it they ought to have ascertained 
and known the extent to which 
they were going in this work of 
disfranchisement. It seems to me that 
the course they have taken is a most 
perfunctory way of dealing with a great 
alteration and displacement of political 
power. In the circumstances, I contend 
that it isalmostan insult to the House for 
the Government to say, as the Chief 
Secretary did say, that in this matter 
of disfranchisement they have no 
information to give. They say, when 
questioned, that they do not know the 
extent of the disfranchisement—that it 
may be small; but that is a kind of 
answer that ought not to be given by 
a responsible Government. I have 
endeavoured to obtain some estimate of 
the number of this class of votes. I do 
not of course pretend that the estimate I 
shall give is absolutely correct, or that it 
will apply to the country as a whole. The 
figures I shall give relate to a very im- 
portant constituency in the North of 
England, and I have the return from the 
Member of that constituency, who vouches 
for its accuracy. I may say at once that 
I do not give the name of the place, 
because I do not want to tell the election 
agents where they would be able to do 
the most work of manipulation. I do 
not want to tell the sportsman where the 
hot corners are and where the game is. 
In this constituency there are 11,095 
persons capable of voting. Of this num- 
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ber 5,673 are non-resident voters ; that is 
to say, more than 50 per cent. of the 
constituency. I do not say that all these 
non-residents are necessarily dual voters, 
but the great majority of them ‘are, and 
they are composed of commercial and 
professional men who carry on business in 
the town and live in the country. These 
men this Bill will disfranchise. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
No. They will have one vote. 

Sir H. JAMES: The Bill will dis- 
franchise them in the sense which I have 
explained. One vote at least will be 
takenfrom them. I do not wish to over- 
state the case. I know that the figures for 
the town I have referred to are very high, 
and of course certainly much higher than 
the average for the whole country, for there 
are many towns which are not commer- 
cial centres but country towns where 
the class of men I refer to would 
not be found in large nnmbers. But 
why, and for what reason, should the 
House have to proceed in the dark in 
this matter? Full information ought to 
be before us. In his speech in 1884 
the right hon. Member for Midlothian 
gave every detail of every alteration he 


then proposed to make in the franchise. 
He never ventured to ask the House to 
effect an alteration by legislation until 
he could put before it the full effect of 


that alteration. But here the Govern- 
ment are reduced really to a position of 
absurdity when they say, practically, 
““We have no information to give you.” 
Moreover, we are here’ dealing 
with the most important portion of 
our electorate, and, I think, the most 
meritorious _ portion. Still, though 
I do not wish to enter into a dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the different 
classes of voters, I do say that, as 
you are going to disfranchise one portion 
of a constituency and to enfranchise 
another portion, you ought at least to be 
careful that you do not disfranchise and 
destroy all that is stable in the electorate 
and enfranchise all that is shifting. 
That will be the result of the Bill, and the 
reason is this. The voters to be disfran- 
chised represent the middle class, and so 
long as that middle class supported the 
Liberal Party there was no attempt made 
to wound it. But since 1886—and every 
supporter of the Government knows it— 
by degrees that middle class has been 
drifting slowly but surely away from the 
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Gladstonian Party ; and when that time 
has come then that Party, with the aid 
of the democracy, attempt to use the 
power of that democracy which the 
middle class enfranchised in order to 
destroy the voting power of the in- 
dustrial middle class of this country. 
Lastly, I wish to show that by means 
of this disfranchisement there is an oppor- 
tunity for manipulation of a singular 
kind, which the Government, Iam certain, 
has never yet dealt with in their coun- 
sels, and have not thought of in order to 
see what effect would be produced by 
the Bill. I cannot do better than 
give two instances out of many of this 
system of “ jockeying.” I take a borough 
surrounded by a county, the usual case 
where the borough vote is strong in occu- 
pation and is surrounded by the rural 
districts—the case of an occupying house- 
holder who spends his day in the town 
and his afternoons and nights in the rural 
portion of the county where he has his 
residence. I take this example of a 
borough surrounded by a county with a 
Unionist vote of 5,500 and a Gladstonian 
vote of 5,250. The surrounding county 
shall be taken to have the same numbers 
and same proportion of Party voters. 
In those constituencies there are 2,000 
occupation voters—not an undue propor- 
tion—and 1,000shall belong toeach Party. 
By your system an elector at the General 
Election will only be able to vote in one 
constituency. I will suppose, following 
natural gravitation, that out of 1,000 occu- 
pation votes belonging to each Party 500 
would vote in the borough and 500 in the 
county, and the result will be that you will 
get both in the borough and the county a 
poll of 5,000 Unionists and a poll of 
4,750 Gladstonians, or Radicals. Now, 
that is the natural result in both consti- 
tuencies, and it thus happens that in both 
the Unionist candidate obtains a majority 
of 250, and you get two Unionists returned. 
But let me assume that you have a very 
clever Gladstonian agent, and that this 
gentleman, after making his calculation, 
knows that he cannot succeed in either of 
the constituencies. He will say, “ This 
will never do; Iam going to lose both 
elections ; but in order to prevent this I 
have only to obtain good organisation 
among my dual voters ; I will get them 
in hand.” Without letting his oppo- 
nent know, this gentleman sends for 
the electors and says to the 500 
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borough Gladstonian occupation voters, 
* Do not vote inthe boroughatall.” What 
is the result ? The 4,750 Gladstonians in 
the borough are reduced to 4,250; the 
election would be lost ou the natural 
vote, and all that he has done is to make 
the minority smaller by 500 votes. But 
while the agent says to the electors, 
“Do not vote in the borough,” he at the 
same time adds, “ Be good enough, all of 
you,to vote in the county;” and 4,750 Glad- 
stonian voters become 5,250 in the county, 
while the Unionists poll their normal 
strength of 5,000. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland says that all 
this has been done before. That is a 
fallacy. You have never told an elector 
not to vote in one election and to vote in 
another. Hitherto, no possible bene- 
fit could accrue from a man not voting. 
I claim that this is a demonstration 
of mere manipulation of a majority 
in each constituency, and that you are 
going to allow with the greatest facility 
a mere manipulator to work his voters in 
a manner that no one can anticipate, that 
no Opposition can fight with, and so as 
to make it, not a matter of numerical 
majority, but of detailed ingenuity which 
is not in accordance with our Constitu- 
tional system. I will give one other 
example. Let me assume that the time 
is coming when a General Election is 
about to take place, as it sometimes does 
after the financial year, in May or June. 
In the month of February or March a 
vacancy occurs through death, resigna- 
tion, or, say, the appointment of a new 
Solicitor General. Nowadays we welcome 
new Officials, and sometimes Members are 
80 popular on both sides of the House 
that their re-election on promotion is not 
opposed ; but if this system prevails you 
may now be having an election in the 
Dumfries Burghs. I will again assume 
the case of two constituencies with 5,500 
Gladstonians and 5,250 Unionists in each, 
each party having 1,000 dual votes, and 
that the Unionists have a clever agent. 
A bye-election for the borough is an- 
nounced. In ordinary circumstances that 
election would not be contested; but in 
the case I am supposing the Unionist 
agent says, “I will fight it,” and the 
contest takes place. The Unionist 
agent is confident, in his public expres- 
sions, that he is going to win; the 
Gladstonians are, to use a sporting 
phrase, “all out”; they go and vote 
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enthusiastically, and poll 5,500 votes, 
The Unionist agent says, “I have got 
1,000 dual votes in these constituencies ; 
let the Gladstonians win in the borough ; 
I will not poll any.” While the Unionist 
through this abstention polls 4,250 
votes, the Gladstonian polls 5,500, 
aud wins by 1,250. Then the day of 
reckoning comes. A General Election 
comes, and those unfortunate Glad- 
stonians who had polled at the bye-elec- 
tion in the borough are disqualified and 
disfranchised. The Unionist agent says, 
“TI will now win the county election,” 
The Gladstonians who had polled 5,500 
have lost their 1,000 dual votes, and 
they now number 4,500, while the 
Unionists are 5,250. But in this in- 
stance the Unionists poll all the 1,000 
votes, for they had not voted in the 
borough bye-election, and the Unionist 
agent wins the county election by a 
majority of 750 votes, and all by this 
manipulation under the Government 
Bill. I hope that this instance will re- 
present the true nature of the Bill, and I 
hope the Chief Secretary will explain 
those figures away. I ask him to obtain 
some other figures if he can, or to say 
whether he approves this destruction of 
the right of a majority, not by argument, 
not by appeals to the intelligence or to 
political thought, but by the action of a 
new class of men who, coming into ex- 
istence, establish a school of jockeyship 
and overrule the free expression of poli- 
tical opinion. It has been asked in the 
course of the Debate, “ What is the 
difference between two votes in one 
constituency and one vote in two consti- 
tuencies ?” To my mind, the difference 
is everything. Say that a voter in one 
constituency has great commercial in- 
terests, that he is interested in factory 
legislation, the marking of goods, or the 
prevention of nuisances connected with 
factories. This man looks for a re- 
presentative in that constituency in 
order that this interest might be 
properly represented and in order that 
the member may be a spokesman of 
that interest in the House. The same 
man goes into another county, and he is 
an agriculturist ; he has other interests, 
and he wishes to choose a Representative 
who will be a good agricultural Member, 
But I do not see why in one constituency 
you should give a man two votes. Every 
borough is one constituency, however 
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divided. You have the same interests 
all through. What is the difference be- 
tween a manufacturer in one part of 
Birmingham and a manufacturer in 
another part ? They are in one and the 
same community, with one rating power ; 
and in the Act of 1885 we declared, for 
good or for evil, that every borough 
should be one constituency, and that for 
many purposes the election should be 
one election. Therefore, we do not 
give two votes in one constituency. 
But that is no reason why we 
should not allow a man to have a vote 
in a borough and in a county constitu- 
ency too—to possess only one of them and 
to be disfranchised with the other. Sir, 
my part in the discussion on this Bill 
has occupied so much time already that I 
will only add very few words with 
regard to the second part of this Bill—I 
refer to the question of expense. I 
deprecate as strongly as I can this in- 
creased expenditure. I know what the 
effect will be. There will be more money 
spent, probably not at the acute time of 
an election—for the Act of 1883 prevents 
that—but in the work of the registration 


agent. This Bill is going to increase that 


expenditure enormously. Of course, the 
Government has given us no estimates, 
and I think we ought to have had some 
more information on this point. But I have 
a Return of the official expenditure on 
registration within the area of the County 
of London, and from which it appears 
that £28,800 is spent on each registra- 
tion. You are going by this Bill sub- 
stantially to double that figure ; and that 
is the public expense only. It is small 
compared with the expense of paying 
that class of men who will, in 
the words of the Secretary of State 
for India, “be registering all the year 
round.” They will claim that, instead 
of appearing at one registration, they shall 
be made permanent agents, to be paid all 
the year round. The rich man may be 
able to bear that expense, but the poor 
man will have no chance, for he will never 
be able to bear it. There are some 
other topics on which I should like to 
touch ; but I have placed before the 
House my main reasons for opposing 
this Bill. There will be in the minds of 
many people the paramount feeling of the 
unfairness of this Bill—the feeling that 
it isan attempt to use a temporary power 
to gain a permanent political Party ad- 
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vantage. Entertaining that view, as I do 
strongly, once again comes to my mind 
the speech made by the late Prime 
Minister in 1884. I wish I could infuse 
the spirit of that speech alike into the 
Government and their supporters. It 
was a lofty treatment of a great ques- 
tion. The late Prime Minister made two 
appeals. The first to his opponents. He 
said, in effect— 

“T have dealt fairly with you. I have en- 
deavoured to obtain no advantage over you, I 
have disfranchised no one, and vested interests 
have been respected.” 

Then he turned to his supporters behind 
him and appealed to them to like effeet— 

“Task you to accept a moderate and just Bill— 

just to our opponents ; and if you will be satisfied 
with a measure framed in that spirit, you will 
have added one more claim to gratitude for your 
acts—you will have added one other measure 
to those which the Liberal Party have placed 
on the Statate Book of this country; and you 
will be able to read your history in a nation’s 
eyes.” 
Will the promoters of this Bill ever be 
able to read their history in a nation’s 
eyes ? The nation’s eyes will be opened, 
but whether they be closed or open the 
nation will be able to read the history of 
this Bill, its motives and its objects. It 
will be in vain for its promoters to 
attempt to deceive any one. It 
will be in vain in such  circum- 
stances for even the chiefest amongst 
them to travel through the country and 
endeavour to seduce the rank and file of 
our Party away from their party alle- 
giance. The most humble among us, 
the veriest drummer-boy in the ranks, 
will know that the muniments that the 
Government boast of are false; that their 
copyright is spurious, and their title- 
deeds are defaced. For it has never been 
given to them to substitute for the efforts 
of statesmanship the methods of petty 
Party chicanery. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow ver, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : The schism in the Libera} 
Party on the Home Rule Question has 
produced some political surprises and 
has recalled some startling contrasts. 
But I think that the history of that 
unhappy controversy has furnished 
nothing more amazing than the speech to 
which we have just listened. My right 
hon. and learned Friend has alluded, and I 
shall have to allude again, to the Debates 
of 1884. He has alluded to the fact that 
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a great many of those who took part in 
those Debates are not now Members of 
the House, and that those who were then 
present are a diminishing quantity ; but 
those of us who do remember that great 
controversy have not yet forgotten that the 
ablest lieutenant of the late Prime Minister 
in that memorable campaign, the col- 
league who combined the consummate 
knowledge of the lawyer, the political 
principles of the genuine Liberal, with the 
brilliant advocacy of the leader of the 
English Bar, was the then Attorney 
General, the present Member for Bury. 
I have not forgotten the powerful 
speech with which he closed that six 
days’ campaign. I have not for- 
gotten how he tore to tatters the argu- 
ments of the Opposition of that day, how 
he denounced the right bon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s for making a 
speech that was precisely on the lines 
and in the style which we have heard just 
now, and how he declared that speech 
to be a speech that no man claiming to 
be a Liberal ought to have made. Well, 
Sir, to-night the same Opposition, led by 
the same Leaders, fighting the same issue, 
using the same arguments, advocating 
an Amendment in almost identically the 
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same words, has now the unequalled ad- 
vantage of my right hon. Friend’s advo- 


cacy. He was their ruthless antagonist ; 
he is now their devoted ally. I will 
only remind him once more of that oft- 
referred-to Indian tribe who, in the vicis- 
situdes of their faith, “adore the gods 
that they have burnt, and burn the gods 
that they have adored.” But my right 
hon. Friend has rebuked the Govern- 
ment—he will pardon me for say- 
ing so—in phrases which I think he 
was hardly entitled to use. He is per- 
fectly at liberty to attack our policy ; he is 
perfectly at liberty to denounce us as a 
discredited and incapable Ministry ; he is 
perfectly at liberty to endeavour to turn us 
out of Office ; but he is not at liberty to 
misrepresent our actions; he is not at 
liberty to impute to us dishonourable 
motives. We have aright to the same 
consideration from him and from hon. 
Members in all parts of the House as I 
trust we give to those from whom we 
differ, but whom we credit with as much 
conscientiousness as ourselves. But my 
right hon. and learned Friend has 
to-night been very indignant on the 
question of the dual vote and on pro- 
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posals of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The House might think that my right 
hon. and learned Friend always enter- 
tained these opinions ; that this was the 
creed of his youth and of his manhood: 
that he as a statesman had always been 
an advocate of the great non-disfran- 
chising policy which he exaggerated 
so brilliantly to-night. But in the De- 
bate to which I have alluded, one of 
the antagonists who dealt with my right 
hon. Friend was a leading Member of 
the then Opposition—Sir Richard, now 
Lord Cross. Sir Richard Cross pro- 
ceeded to deal very freely with the hon, 
and learned Attorney General; and he 
quoted from a speech of his which I 
candidly confess I have not been able 
to find; but as Sir R. Cross quoted 
from it in the presence of my right hon, 
Friend, who did not contradict it, and as 
he also made references to it in speeches 
addressed to his constituents, we are 
bound to assume that he was quoting my 
right hon. Friend correctly. The words 
of the then Attorney General quoted by 
Sir R, Cross were— 

“The hon. and learned Attorney General 
said in his speech that he could not defend the 
dual vote anywhere ; although men might have 
property in several counties, he (the hon. and 
learned Attorney General) would not defend 
their having more than one vote in one 
place.” 

Sir H. JAMES asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware of the 
latest application of the faggot system ? 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: No; that was 
notso. I shall be able before I sit down 
to show that many Members of the House 
expressed a strong opinion on dual voting 
in that Debate, and were dissatisfied with 
the policy which the Government was 
pursuing ; but my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian indicated that that 
was nota final settlement, and Lord Cross, 
alluding to what was coming in the 
future, said— 

“That, I take the opportunity of saying, is 

the disfranchisement of property.” 
Then the hon. and learned Attorney 
General went further, and said he must 
apply this proposal to the Universities ; 
and if the question were raised about the 
Universities, he did not see how he 
could defend the present system. 

“ He did not see how he could defend it any 
more than he could defend the right of the free- 
holder ; ” 
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and, said Lord Cross— 

“T take the opportunity of saying that is the 
disfranchisement of learning as well as the 
disfranchisement of property.” 

That formed no ineonsiderable part of 
Lord Cross’s answer to my right hon. 
Friend. Now, I am not going to deal 
with those extraordinary conundrums 
which my right hon. Friend has given us. 
I confess that they were beyond my 
power of comprehension. I did not 
understand them and I do not now under- 
stand them; but I have no doubt that, as 
my right hon. Friend has submitted them 
with the weight of his great authority, 
that they were genuine. He asked a 
question as to manipulating the votes 
in counties. I suppose it would be 
possible in the future, as it has been in 
the past, so to manipulate the voting 
in both boroughs and counties as to 
produce an unfair result. But my right 
hon. Friend forgot one point. He gave 
us illustrations of the manufacturer and 
the merchant living outside the locality 
where their works were carried on or 
their places of business situated, and he 
alluded to the case of Birmingham, where 
he said a man could have only one vote. 
But had he not forgotten that Edgbaston 


was within the borough of Birmingham, 
and therefore that the distinguished mill 
class of which he spoke in Birmingham 
had not the advantage of the dual vote ? 
The point of his argument was that there 
was something in the industrial middle 
class of this country which entitled them 


to the possession of a double vote. But 
I was at a loss to understand the exact 
bearing of my hon. Friend’s speech upon 
the Amendment before the House which 
he has so strongly supported, and for 
which [ presume he is going to vote. I 
should just for a moment like to recall 
the attention of the House to the Amend- 
ment. It is this— 

“That this House declines to proceed further 
with a Bill containing provisions effecting ex- 
tensive changes in the representation of the 
country, in the absence of proposals for the 
redress of the large inequalities existing in the 
distribution of electoral power.” 


The hon. Member for Dover, who 
preceded my right hon. Friend, made 
his great complaint against the pro- 
posals of the Government—not this 
mysterious manipulation of votes by an 
unprincipled and incompetent Govern- 
ment—but that the Government have 
proceeded with a measure for enfran- 
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chisement without, at the same time, 
submitting to the House a measure for 
the redistribution of the electoral power. 
Now, I should like to point out, in 
the first instance, that there is no novelty 
in the proposal of the Government, 
and that this question of redistribution 
is a time-honoured weapon of the 
Conservative Party, and has been used 
by them whenever the question of elec- 
toral reform has been introduced in this 
House. It is the first line of defence 
against the Democracy. It was used in 
1831, in 1832, in 1866, and in 1884, and 
the Amendment of Lord John Manners 
in 1884, against which my right hon. 
Friend delivered so powerful a speech, 
was— 

“ That this House declines to proceed further 
with a measure having for its object the addi- 
tion of 2,000,000 voters to the electoral body of 
the United Kingdom until it has before it the 
entire scheme contemplated by the Government 
for the amendment of the representation of the 
people.” 


The noble Lord and his colleagues spoke 
and voted in favour of that Amendment. 

Sir E. CLARKE: That was in 1884, 
and we got what we wanted. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: One of the 
most powerful speeches on that occasion 
was made by the hon.and learned Member 
for Plymouth, who used in 1884 the same 
argument as he has put forward now. 
The right hon. Member for Bury asked 
the House to read the speech of the Prime 
Minister of that day, and he quoted with 
approval from that speech. Many Mem- 
bers of the Opposition, I am glad to gee, 
have suddenly discovered the infallible 
wisdom of the right hon. Member for 
Midlothian. I think if he could come 
back at present to this House and hear 
how those who, when he was here, did 
not by any means speak of him in these 
terms have changed their opinion, and 
if he could see to what a pedestal they 
have raised him, it would be some con- 
solation to him in his present retirement. 
I quite agree that that was a very mar- 
vellous speech of the Prime Minister’s. 
He knew that the whole strength of the 
Opposition would be devoted to en- 
deavouring to resist that measure by 
raising this question of the redistribution 
of electoral power. He said— 

“ Our endeavour has been to inquire what was 
practicable, what were the conditions under 


which we have to move and act in the present 
state of public opinion and of Parliamentary 
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business. We have heard in former years, and 
may possibly hear again this year, something of 
what are the consequences of ‘ deck-loading’— 
we have determined not to deck-load our Bill ; 
we have a sufficient cargo.” 

Then he went on to say that— 


“ Experience has been gained since 1866, and 
we find that confident, sanguine, and perhaps a 
little ferocious, as our opponents were before 
we introduced the Redistribution Bill, when 
we introduced it their opposition became keener 
than ever. ‘ . It is impossible not to 
observe this fact, that of the many political 
crises produced in connection with reform 
every one has resulted from proposals for redis- 
tribution and not for enfranchisement.” 


As I have said, in 1884 the late 
Prime Minister’ was confronted by 
the whole strength of the Opposition 
in their endeavour to arrest the 
progress of his measure, and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury knows 
perfectly well thatthe Prime Minister of 
that day declined to walk into the trap 
that was set for him. Mr. Bright de- 
scribed the Amendment of Lord John 
Manners as an insidious one, and Mr. 


Forster expressed his strong disapproval 
of it, and urged the Government to stand 
firm to their plan for improving the 
electoral franchise without touching the 
question of electoral distribution. 


But, 
besides all these, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
made a speech which I should like to 
quote. I am not at all quoting it as a 
tu quoque, or in the sense that he has 
changed his opinions, but as exactly re- 
presenting the present situation. My 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain), 
speaking in this House on March 27, 
1884, said— 


“If I were to suppose that the Opposition 
were really hostile to the extension of the 
franchise, were distrustful of their fellow- 
countrymen, and were not willing to extend the 
limits of political freedom, while at the same 
time they were unwilling to commit themselves 
to any, irreconcilable antagonism to the people 
to whom at no distant day they may have to 
appeal for support—if I were to imagine that on 
this question they were ‘ willing to wound, and 
yet afraid to strike,’ what would be the policy I 
should attribute to such an Opposition? What 
is the natural course they would take? I sup- 
pose it would be their business—it would be 
their interest—to minimise the importance of 
the reform proposed for the acceptance of the 
House, to deny altogether the interest the 
country would take in it, and at the same time 
to magnify and exaggerate the gravity of all 
the complications which might arise while it was 
under discussion. I assume that they would 
take every opportunity to delay the discussion 
of the Bill by interposing debates upon every 
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conceivable subject and at all possible times ; 
and, above all, I conceive they would strive to 
stifle the consideration and deliberation of 
a Bill which isa very simple measure, raising 
but few questions of principle which could be 
easily decided, by endeavouring to import into 
it the consideration of an elaborate scheme, full 
of details, which might easily arouse and per- 
haps offend local susceptibilities and local 
interests. That seems to me to be the course 
an Opposition would take in the circumstances 
I have described, and that is the course the 
Opposition has taken in reference to the present 
Bill.” 

Well, the House refused on that occasion 
to accept the policy then put forward by 
the Opposition. Let me ask why should 
we accept it now? As I said before, I 
do not admit that this is a Reform Bill 
at all. Ido not admit that it is either 
an enfranchising or a disfranchising Bill. 
It will add to every existing constituency 
additional voters, but nobody knows the 
extent of that addition, and, until it is 
known, how can you legislate as to re- 
distribution ? Let me now come to the 
Bill itself. It makes three proposals. 
In the first part it deals with registra- 
tion exclusively ; in the second part it 
requires a voter possessing more than one 
qualification to select from time to time 
the qualification or place in respect of 
which he will vote during the current 
Register; and, in the third place, it pro- 
vides that all General Elections shall be 
held on one day. The right hon. and 
learned Member asks us to arrest the 
progress of this Bill and to refuse the 
Second Reading unless a fourth subject, 
which is not included in it, is added, 
but he has not established the case 
that you must adopt every portion of 
a Bill if you adopt it as a whole. 
I will put a case which occurred in this 
House. Last Session I had the honour 
of introducing the Local Government 
Bill, the first part of which dealt with 
the constitution of the new local govern- 
ing authority, and the second part was a 
reform in the administration of the Poor 
Law. The Opposition of the day main- 
tained that those two questions were 
absolutely distinct, and ought not to be 
included in the same Bill; but they did 
not propose on that ground to throw out 
the Bill on the Second Reading. They 
consented to the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and reserved to themselves the right 
to set out their objections to the Poor 
Law portion of the Bill when the Com- 
mittee stage was reached. Similarly, a 
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man may approve of the registration part 
of this Bill and may be against the aboli- 
tion of the multiple vote, but that is no 
reason why he should not vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill and deal 
with the part to which he objects when 
it is reached in Committee. I cannot, 
therefore, admit the force of the Amend- 
ment, which asks the House to reject 
the Bill because objections are urged 
against certain portions of it. I will not 
trouble the House with reasons in favour 
of the registration part of the Bill. I 
think it was the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion who said last year that it would be an 
outrage to maintain the present system 
by which a man may be the occupier of 
a house for two and a-half years before 
he can get a vote. I gather that we are 
agreed on the point that the registration 
ought to be improved. Then we come 
to the next point of the Bill, which has 
to do with the payment of rates. The 


right hon.and learned Member objected to 
the abolition of the rating qualification. 
My answer to that is that that quali- 
fication was abolished in 1869, was again 
practically swept away in 1884, and at 
the present moment it is a cumbrous, 


antiquated provision, which secures 
nothing and complicates everything. 
The compound householder’s vote is 
secured to him beyond all dispute, and 
if you apply the principle of rate 
collecting it will affect only houses of 
a higher class. It is the duty of the 
rate collector to collect the rate, and 
you ought not to make the machinery 
of a man’s political franchise depend 
upon his having paid one particular 
species of debt. ‘To be consistent you 
ought to attach the same condition to the 
payment of his rent; but there is no pro- 
vision for disfranchising him for non- 
payment of rent. The real qualification 
is occupation of the house, which means 
ownership or occupation. I assume my 
right hon. and learned Friend does not 
attach much importance to that. One 
word about the acceleration of registration. 
My right hon. and learned Friend has made 
very merry over the extra cost which 
he says the second registration will 
involve. I do not agree with the figures 
which he has presented to the Honse. 
I do think that the cost will increase to 
some extent. Additional fees will have 
to be paid to the Revising Barristers, but 
they will not have to do double tke 
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amount of work. The work will be 
divided into two halves of the year, and 
a very small additional remuneration will 
be sufficient for the Revising Barristers. 
The main cost is in the cost of printing; 
but if, under one of the clauses of this 
Bill, the printing be placed under the 
control of the Central Authority in the 
district, so as to do away with the double 
printing, the saving will far more than 
outweigh the extra cost. My right hon. 
and learned Friend was extremely severe 
upon our want of statistics. He asked 
us how many additional voters would be 
placed on the Register by means of this 
alteration in the qualification. We have 
no accurate figures for Scotland or Ire- 
land, but we have accurate figures for 
England and Wales. Taking the Regis- 
ter of this year, there is a discrepancy 
between the number. of voters on 
the Register as occupiers and the number 
of occupied houses of 1,250,000. Of 
these, nearly 700,000 are women occu- 
piers. The number of occupying women 
on the County Council Register is 
685,000, and the remaining 565,000 will 
represent the non-registered houses. De- 
ducting the houses which are unlet, a 
very considerable percentage, and the 
houses where the residents are of such a 
shifting character that it is almost im- 
possible to attach to them any residential 
electoral qualification, I do not think the 
increase in the number of voters is much 
above 300,000 in the whole Kingdom. 
The next point is one to which the right 
hon, and learned Member devoted the 
great part of his speech. It is that of 
plural voting. He says that a voter 
possessing more than one qualification is 
to select from time to time the qualifica- 
tion in respect of which he is to vote. 
As he told us, this change was not made 
in 1884. But I may remind the House 
that Mr. Forster then expressed his great 
regret that the system of plural voting 
was to be maintained although support- 
ing the Bill of the Government, because 
he was anxious that nothing should 
interfere with the progress of the mea- 
sure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian was himself 
cautious in his reference to it, and the 
general feeling of the House at that time 
was that the dual vote would have to go, 
and that it ought to go. Whom does this 
dual vote affect? Here I must express 
my surprise at the figures which my right 
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hon. Friend bas given us. 
Government had no Return. 

Sir H. JAMES: I quoted the Chief 
Secretary when he said, “I have no in- 
formation to give.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : There was 
consilerable misapprehension between my 
right hon. Friend and the Chief Secretary 
as to the exact meaning of the question. 
Though I have some experience of Par- 
liamentary questions, I did not under- 
stand what my right hon. Friend was 
driving at, unless he was asking for the 
number of additional voters. He never 
raised the question of occupying voters. 

Sir H. JAMES: Because there was 
nothing in the Bill of last year which 
touched that question. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: At any rate, 
these figures for which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman asks have been 
on the Table of the House for some years, 
and I do not think he is justified in cen- 
suring the Chief Secretary for not having 
a Return at hand with which the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman ought himself 
to have been familiar. I am quite 
ready to admit that we made a mistake. 
We misunderstood the point to which he 
referred. This dual vote affects two 
classes—owners only in counties, and 
occupiers both in counties and in 
boroughs. Last year the number of 
county voters in England and Wales 
was 2,784,000, while on the existing 
Register the entire ownership vote is 
just under 500,000—497,247. We do 
not know how many of these are non- 
resident at the present time, but we do 
know that in 1888 the number of 
non-resident freeholders was 121,287. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man put the case of a man having 
a place of business in the borough 
and a house outside the borough, 
and said that man was entitled to two 
votes—one in respect of each property. 
There has been no Return on the subject 
since 1888, but the figures are not very 
much changed, and the Return for that 
year shows that in the counties there 
were 2,061,000 occupying voters, and of 
these only 10,770 were non-resident ; 
while in the boroughs there were 
1,807,000 occupying voters, and of these 
the non-resident occupiers in the whole of 
the boroughs of England and Wales are 
stated in that Return to number 56,630. 
[Cries of “oh!”] Hon. Members ex- 
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press surprise. I am surprised myself, 
but we must accept that Return, which 
was prepared by the Home Office, and 
was signed by the late Under Secretary 
for the Department. I confess I was 
astonished at the figures, and I sent to 
the Home Office to know on what prin- 
ciple the Return was compiled. The 
explanation given by the Home Office is 
as follows :— 

“ Broadly speaking, the principle on which 
the distinction between resident and non-resi- 
dent occupation voters is founded is—‘ resi- 
dent’ are those who reside in the premises in 
respect of which they are qualified ; ‘ non-resi- 
dent’ are those who do not reside in the 
premises in respect of which they are qualified. 
But much depends on the local knowledge of 
the Overseer, and if the business premises in re- 
spect of which a voter is qualified and his 
lodgings happen to be in the same parish, he is 
very frequently returned as resident; or, if the 
Overseer of the parish in which his qualification 
is situated happens to know that he is_ resident 
within the bounds of the constituency, he may 
also be returned as resident. If, however, his 
dwelling-house is situated outside the limits of 
the borough, he is, of course, returned as non- 
resident.” 

Well, I candidly say that that is a figure 
which I should have thought was below 
the mark. I should have thought there 
were a good many more persons who re- 
side outside boroughs and vote in them. 
If you add something like 11,000 non- 
resident freeholders, I cannot make out 
anything more than 80,000 or 100,000, if 
you like, out of nearly 2,000,000 occupy- 
ing voters, who possess this double quali- 
fication. But let us assume there is a 
larger number, and that my right hon. and 
learned Friend's figures are correct. W hat is 
the effect? I do not think a thing is made 
any the better or any the worse by taking 
intoaccount the number of people affected. 
If the multiple vote is right and only 
1,000 men possess it, they ought to be 
allowed to exercise it ; but if it is wrong, 
even though 1,000,000 have it, it should 
be taken away. This qualification de- 
pends upon property, and upon one 
description of property only. A man may 
be a large owner or a large occupier, but 
why should hein respect of that one par- 
ticular kind of property have an advan- 
tage which he could not have in respect 
of any other description of property ? 
Let us assume a case in Manchester. A 
man has a place of business or manufac- 


_tory in Manchester, and has his residence 


at Bowden or Altrincham. My right hon. 
and learned Friend says that he ought to 
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have two votes. But why should not 
aman who has £100,000 Stock in the 
Manchester Ship Canal have another 
vote? He has quite as large a stake in 
the country. [An hon. MemBer: The 
rates.] The rates! Are we to be told 
that rates are a qualification for the Im- 
perial franchise? I always thought that 
that was taxation. Again and again 
during those long and weary evenings 
that we spent over the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, when I was attacked for giving 
votes to people who did not pay rates, 
every speaker prefaced his remarks by 
the statement that they did not apply to 
those who contributed to the Imperial 
taxation. But the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not rest very much upon 
this argument. He gave us a neat, 
almost epigrammatic, defence of the 
plural vote. He said it is an anomaly to 
give the same voice and influence in 
an election to the man who had by 
education and habit a capacity for deal- 
ing with public affairs, and had position 
and responsibility, as to the man who by 
the accident of birth is untrained in 
public affairs and uneducated in the his- 
tory of public life. That is a very neat 
definition, that is utopian, that is the 
counsel of perfection. I should like to see 
the day when nobody would have a vote 
who had not educational capacity to deal 
with public affairs ; but that is not to be 
given by the 40s. freehold. That compe- 
titive examination and fancy educational 
franchise is not to be acquired by the 
ownership of a piece of land or a cottage, 
which depends on the wealth of the man 
who buys it. I do not hold that pro- 
perty and intelligence always go together. 
I do not hold either that the absence of 
property and the absence of intelligence 
go together. You cannot distinguish 
different classes of voters on the basis of 
the wealth or property they possess, that 
wealth or property being of one particular 
description. The citizen votes as a 
citizen, and not simply as a ratepayer, 
and I venture to say that the responsi- 
bility of citizenship for the result of 
administration and legislation of the indi- 
vidual, the burden of taxation, and the 
consequences of Imperial policy is not 
measured by wealth. The effect upon 
trade, on the condition of the people of 
this country, which arises from good or 
bad administration, is as much, and more, 
felt by the working man than by any 
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other class in the community ; and when 
you come to the greatest question of all, 
the question of peace and war, Mr. Bright 
has told you that there is no class whose 
existence is so seriously prejudiced by 
the commercial effect of a policy of war 
as the working class, or which has to 
pay so heavy a share of the terrible war- 
tax in the shape of suffering and death. 
Any attempt to gauge Imperial citizen- 
ship by the amount of a man’s property 
is an attempt which always has failed in 
the past, and always will fail in the 
future. Therefore, without disputing the 
aceuracy of the figures of my right hon. 
and learned Friend, be the number of dual 
voters great or small, I say that the 
possession of the dual vote simply 
upon a property basis is indefen- 
sible, and has not proved of service in 
the past. I presume that property is to 
be cared for by this House jointly with 
all other interests; but I say that the 
greatest security for property at this time 
is not the possession of the dual vote by 
5,000 or 6,000 persons, but the fact that 
there is in the savings banks of this 
country £126,000,000 of the savings of 
the people, put in in small amounts, 
which gives them a stake in the pros- 
perity of the country, quite sufficient 
to make them offer a stern resistance to 
any attempt to interfere with pro- 
perty. I have to apologise to the 
House for occupying their time so 
long, but I have to say one word more as 
to holding the elections on the same day. 
What is the objection to that? It was 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of London 
that the expense is an objection. Well, the 
expense is always the argument used 
against all progress ; but I believe that 
the opinion of the commercial classes of 
this country is that an Election which 
lasts, as the last Election did, something 
like 20 or 21 days is a great misfortune, 
and dislocates the trade of the country, 
and has a very bad effect on commercial 
interests. I am reminded that so intoler- 
able was the loss and inconvenience occa- 
sioned by the last General Election that 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
passed a resolution urging the Govern- 
ment to remedy the evil by fixing all the 
elections for one day. I say, then, that 
I do not anticipate any great increase of 
cost. As to the ballot boxes, there may 
be a few more required, but I believe a 
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ballot box costs no more than 7s. 6d. 
With reference to the staff, there would 
be no increase. You may have to em- 
ploy 1,000 men on one day, but that is 
no more than 250 on four days. You 
will have a larger expense on one day, 
but that will be the beginning and the 
end of it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition alluded to 
the popular superstition that votes are 
influenced by the result of the first day. 
Ido not believe inthat. Certainly at the 
last General Election I believe people 
had made up their minds which way they 
would vote long before the Election took 
place. Again, in my opinion, that is not 
alegitimate influence. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
also gave us the illustration of France, 
and pointed out that there was an idea 
that possibly having the elections all on 
one day might involve their being fixed 
for a Sunday. Well, Sir, I agree that 
that would be a very unfortunate day for 
thecountry. I am not going to advocate 
that, and I believe the public sense of 
the country would indignantly repudiate 
it. Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will allow me _ to _ remind 
him that besides France there is 


a great Anglo-Saxon country where all 
the elections take place on one day, but 
where they respect the Sunday—I mean 


the United States. The year before last 
we had a great conflict in this country to 
settle the question who was to be Prime 
Minister, and it took us a month or more 
to settle it. The United States settled 
the same question in one day. In fact, 
I am informed that on that day they not 
only voted for the President, but for the 
Representative to Congress and a variety 
of State officers, and there were polling- 
booths in which four separate votes were 
given on that day by the constituencies. 
Surely what can be done in America can 
be done in England. The proposals of 
the Government in their Bill, as we think, 
deal with pressing and unjust anomalies. 
We object to postpone dealing with them 
until the great anomaly of the present 
distribution is dealt with. We are quite 
as anxious as hon. Gentlemen opposite for 
redistribution ; but we do not see why a 
man who wants to vote, say, for theright 
hon. Gentleman opposite, should be de- 
prived of that vote until Newcastle has 
got three Members or the number of 
Irish Members is rearranged. We want 
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to get rid of some of the small borough 
representation, and give larger represen- 
tation to the larger constituencies, and 
there are other anomalies in our represen- 
tative system which we are quite ready 
to deal with, but which cannot be dealt 
with in this Bill. Hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite know that, and they 
know that the adoption of this Amend- 
ment is another way of moving that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. They know that, in point of 
fact, it is an Amendment which would 
destroy the Bill. In Committee we shall 
ask for a separate judgment on each pro- 
posal, and, unless the House is opposed 
to every attempt to improve our Regis- 
tration Law and to deal with this unfair 
preponderance of electoral power and to 
promote the convenience of the country, it 
is bound to give this Bill a Second Reading. 

Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, he could not doubt that 
everyone who had had the pleasure—as 
he had had—of hearing the speech 
delivered by the Secretary of State for 
India that evening and the speech de- 
livered by him on the subject of registra- 
tion last year would be struck by the 
extraordinary difference between the two. 
Last year what was the topic upon which 
the right hon. Gentleman was so eloquent 
and clear? It was the glaring defects in 
the registration system of England and 
Wales. The right hon. Gentleman had 
pointed out how cumbersome and costly 
that system was. He had pointed out 
how inefficient it was, and then, at the 
end of his speech, he had said that one 
or two other things had been thrown 
into the Bill in connection with the 
period of qualification and disfranchise- 
ment for non-payment of rates. Now 
all that was changed. The right hon, 
Gentleman told them a little time ago 
that the Bill before the House was not a 
Reform Bill, was not a Franchise Bill, 
and was not a Disfranchising Bill. He 
(Mr. Murray) wondered what it was. It 
certainly was nota Registration Bill. He 
would remind them that the only other 
Member of the Government who had 
addressed the House in the Debate had 
particularly stated that it was not a 
Registration Bill. The only part of it 
which touched registration at all was 
the provision which provided for the 
making of two Registers instead of one. 
Here was what the right hon. Gentleman 
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(Mr, H. H. Fowler) said about it when 
he introduced the Bill of last year— 

“ We are of opinion that two revisions in the 
year could not be carried out, and that there 
would be consequently no hardship in confining 
the revision to once a year.” 

Now, consequently, if there were no 
changes—and the right hon. Gentleman 
had not said that there were any—the 
Bill, so far as it was a Registration Bill, 
was reduced to this : that it proposed to 
make the present system twice, or nearly 
twice, as costly as it was. It did not 
propose to grapple with the difficulties 
of the system, or to make it more simple 
or efficient. It simply proposed to add 
to the cost. The figures as to cost in 
England were given by the other right 
hon. Gentleman, and he (Mr. Murray) 
had thought at the time that it would be 
as well if figures relating to other parts 
of the United Kingdom were given. The 
figures the right hon. Gentleman gave 
were ls, 4d. per head of the electorate in 
England. Well, he (Mr, Murray) took 
two cases at random in Scotland. He 
took first the case of Perth, one of the 
largest counties in Scotland, and he 


found that there the cost was 5$d.; then 


he took the case of Glasgow, the largest 
town in Scotland, and he found the figure 
was 11}d. What was the lesson to be 
learnt from these figures ? It was that, 
so far as cost was concerned, the experi- 
ence of Scotland showed that perfectly 
good registration could be secured very 
cheaply, and it had never been said that 
the registration system in Scotland was 
anything but good. The Secretary for 
Scotland, when he introduced it, admitted 
that there was little to improve ia it. The 
plan the right hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed had given an effective registration 
at a moderate cost. Surely the example 
of Scotland ought to incite the Govern- 
ment to deal effectually with the English 
system. If all the Government proposed 
to do as to registration was to increase 
the cost, it was clear, whatever right 
hoa. Gentlemen might say about it, the 
Bill with which the House was asked to 
deal was not in any true sense a Regis- 
tration Bill. Then, what was it? He 
would not use epithets, but, according 
to the showing of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it was an effort to 
deal with certain anomalies in the 
electoral system. If they were to bring 
in a Bill to deal with anomalies piece- 
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meal in that way, it was absolutely 
necessary to show that the anomalies 
were of such a character that they could 
be easily dealt with, and that if they 
were dealt with they were not running 
the risk of incurring greater anomalies 
than those which already existed. Let 
them look in turn at the three points 
with which the Bill proposed to deal. 
First, as to the reduction of the period of 
qualification. The Government had not 
given them an argument at all bearing 
on the point that it was not a good 
thing to have a true local connection 
between the voter and his place of 
qualification, and it had not been shown 
that the present period of 12 months 
was too long, and that three months was 
quite enough. It was said that witha 
12 months’ qualification it took more 
than a year to get on the roll. If they 
wished to enable a voter to get quickly 
on the roll it was not necessary to inter- 
fere with the period of qualification, but 
the best way was to try some improved 
method of accelerating the making-up of 
the roll. If possible, they should have 
it made up not at one period of the 
year, but automatically all the year 
round. The right hon. Gentleman had 
not dealt with that which, in the view 
of the Opposition, was the great objec- 
tion to shortening the period of qualifi- 
cation—namely, that when they came 
down to the minimum period they had to 
deal with a set of people who were not 
really connected with the locality at all. 
If the period of qualification were re- 
duced to three months, a floating, itine- 
rant electoral population would be created 
without any real local connection with 
the places where they would vote. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland had said 
that this class of person moved about 
from place to place in search of 
work. That was true, and while no 
one would contend that a man was 
better ina moral sense if he was fixed 
to a locality than the man who had to 
move about from place to place in search 
of work, yet the latter class of person 
were such as agitators would appeal to, 
and not in vain. The truth was, that in 
this part of their proposals the Govern- 
ment seemed fo him in principle to run 
counter to what they proposed in another 
part of the Bill. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had described plural voters as 
persons who contaminated and obliterated 
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the true opinions of a constituency, but 
at any rate where they voted they had an 
abiding local interest. That could not be 
said of the floating population who re- 
sided in a place for only three months. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the speech to which 
they had all listened with such interest 
in introducing the financial proposals of 
the Government had, in an eloquent 
passage, dealt with the insecurity of 
having too much floating debt. He (Mr. 
Murray) held that a floating electorate 
was just as bad a thing to have in the 
question of voting as a floating debt was 
bad finance. Could the same be said of 
a floating population sojourning in a 
place for only three months? To another 
provision of the Bill—he referred to the 
provision respecting the non-payment of 
rates—the Opposition objected because it 
would divorce taxation from representa- 
tion. And here he would tell the House 
of what, probably, it was not aware of— 
namely, that the historical argument 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite had put 
forward as applicable to this matter was 
practically untrue, so far as Scotland was 
concerned. It had been represented that 


the condition of being on the rate-book 


was not a condition of the franchise, 
but was merely evidence of the 
franchise, and that, consequently, there 
was no real meaning in Parliament 
coupling the condition of the payment of 
rates with the vote. However that might 
be in England, it was not the case in 
Scotland. The history of the matter was 
this. In 1832 the franchise in burghs 
was a franchise which was associated 
with occupancy—of course, occupancy of 
premises of a certain value—and even 
that was coupled with the necessity of 
paying assessed taxes. In the counties, 
of course, at that time there was only an 
ownership franchise and a tenancy fran- 
chise of large amount. In 1867 the 
franchise in operation was conferred on 
the inhabitant occupier apart from the 
question of how much his premises were 
worth. It was conferred dependent on 
the payment of poor rates. The electoral 
roll of Scotland was made up from the 
valuation roll, and the valuation roll was 
a great national system of valuation which 
did not depend on local rate-books. This 
was the valuation system for the King- 
dom. Now, in the Valuation Act of 
1853 there had been a provision for 
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allowing the Magistrates in burghs, if 
they so wished, not to enter each house 
separately if it was of a small value. 
That section was officially repealed by 
the Enfranchising Act of 1867, and it 
was made imperative on the Magistrates 
to enter every house separately in order 
that they might see whether the condition 
of payment of poor rates with which the 
franchise was coupled had been performed 
or not. Nothing at that time was done 
with the counties, because no inhabitant 
occupier franchise was given them in 
1867. In 1884 there was one uniform 
franchise made both for the county and 
for the burgh, and the section of the 
Valuation Act to which he had referred 
was abolished in toto, leaving it abso- 
lutely necessary that everyone who had 
the franchise in a burgh should pay poor 
rates, and making the condition for the 
county precisely the same. Now, it was 
said, of course, that it was a hardship in 
the case of the compound householder 
that a man should lose his vote because 
his landlord had not paid his rate. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Murray) that hon. 
Gentlemen had got hold of quite the 
wrong end of the anomaly. The root of 
the anomaly was the existence of the 
compound householder, and it seemed to 
him that the English Courts would have 
done well to have followed the same 
direction as the decision of the Scotch 
Courts in this case. They had always 
interpreted the clause which said that a 
man should forfeit his electoral qualifica- 
tion if he had not paid his rates in the 
most liberal sense of saying “that is 
only where the duty of paying it is put 
upon the man himself,” and in the few 
exceptional instances where, when the 
duty was not cast on the man himself, 
there had been no payment, they had 
said, “ He is not to blame for that,” and 
they had not struck him off. That same 
class of decision should have been 
followed in the case of the compound 
householder. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Murray) logically wrong to pounce upon 
a particular thing, and say, “ Here 
is an anomaly; therefore, we will 
do something which seems to take 
it away,” when the truth was that 
that anomaly was the creation of 
another anomaly which they had not 
touched. Again, they had heard the 
argument that, after all, the rates were 
local. That he entirely controverted, 
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and he did not think there could be a 


more curious comment on the inextricable 
way in which these matters of local and 
Imperial duties and local and Imperial 
tuxation were intertwined could have 
been found than the involuntary exclama- 
tion in the speech of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), who spoke 
on the first night of this Debate. Speak- 
ing on this question of disfranchise- 
ment for non-payment of rates, the hon. 
Member said— 

“ No, Sir; I will tell you what I would be 
quite willing to do. I would disqualify the 
elector who did not send his children to 
school.” 


The hon. Member would disqualify the 
elector for an Imperial duty—for the non- 
payment of a local rate. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had never quite understood 
the point of view from which the Con- 
servative Party looked on this question 
of plural voting and the payment of 
rates. They thought that for good or 
bad no one could look at the history of 
the electoral legislation of this country 
without seeing that the end in view was 
to get a reflex of the views of the whole 
nation. The scheme by which Parlia- 
ment, in the great movement which began 
in 1832, sought to get it was not by the 
counting of noses, but by taking the 
country as divided into the different local 
divisions, and assuming that the persons 
who lived in those local divisions would 
more or less represent the different strata 
of interest and intellect and everything 
else that made up the whole composite life 
of the nation. It was only on that 
theory that they could defend the 
great differences between the numbers in 
the different constituencies, and what 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had never seen 
in the arguments of the Conservatives was 
this—that if they disturbed the present 
system they would change the basis of 
local representation, and that if they once 
did that it would be necessary to obtain 
a reflex of the nation by some other 
method. Take the Universities. They 
had been sneered at, and it was curious 
to hear the Conservative Party twitted 
with possessing the University representa- 
tion, ““ which represented the education 
of the country.” It was all the more 
curious when they came to think of Scot- 
land. It might be said, perhaps, that 
the English Universities more or less 
represented the classes and plutocracy, 
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but in Scotland every shepherd boy went 
to the University, and yet where was the 
Scotch University representation ? Why, 
at the present moment the Party oppo- 
site could not win a single rectorial elec- 
tion! These were views which had not 
received adequate treatment from speeches 
made by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. They never seemed to him to 
grapple with this—that if they once began 
to alter this condition of having the 
strata of different opinion represented by 
localities, then they departed from the 
principle on which the whole electoral 
system had hitherto been founded. Asto 
the effect of the law as tq non-payment 
of rates, there was a Return which was 
got at the instance of an hon. Member 
behind him last Session which showed 
that in Scotland it was very far-reaching. 
It touched 5 per cent. of the total electorate 
in counties and 25 per cent. in burghs. 
Yet they were told that this was not a 
Reform Bill, though adding one-fourth 
more voters to the burgh electors. What 
voters? Obviously those who had paid 
their rent and yet had not contributed 
those few shillings necessary to show 
that they had the same idea of electoral 
duty as they had of electoral rights. 
That led him on to the other question of 
plural voting, and he hoped the House 
would see that much of what he had said 
applied to that question also. It was 
quite beside the question to say either 
seriously or in shouts of sarcasm that 
there was no necessary connection be- 
tween property and intelligence. There 
was no necessary connection almost be- 
tween anything and intelligence. In the 
same way, that there was no need to give 
real property representation which they 
did not give to personal property. 
Nobody supposed that they were giving 
the vote because the voter had got the 
property. The vote was given because 
the property was evidence of local con- 
nection with the place and of a local 
stake in the affairs of the nation. That 
was the true meaning of the property 
vote. When they came to apply it toa 
particular instance they would no doubt 
find a stupid man with many votes and a 
clever man with none. The line must be 
drawn somewhere, even in the case of 
the most advanced views. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean was inclined to ‘approve 
of universal suffrage. He (Mr. Murray) 
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supposed the right hon. Baronet 
would draw the line at manhood suffrage, 
and yet did they not know many young 
men of 20 who were much more qualified 
to discuss political questions than others of 
60and70? Wherever the line was drawn 
the same anomalies would be found, but 
to tell the House that the Conservatives 
were asking to give votes to men of 
property because they were proprietors 
was to lose the point of the situation. 
The Opposition maintained that the 
plural vote was only a fair recognition of 
the stake many people had in many parts 
of the country. A man who held pro- 
perty in a town and other property in 
other places which had been acquired by 
his ancestors hundreds of years before 
had as much right to a vote in regard to 
the latter property as a man would have 
to vote in respect of a house at the sea- 
side in which he had been in residence 
for three months at a particular period of 
the year. The right hon. Baronet seemed 
to think that this had nothing to do with 
the Amendment. He had not seen that 
the moment they broke through the local 
connection they dislocated the whole 
system, and were brought face to face 
with some other arrangement, and that, 
he (Mr. Murray) took it, was the only 
true meaning of the Amendment which 
he now supported. 

*Mr. BILLSON (Devon, Barnstaple) 
said, he hoped to answer a question raised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had just sat down. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had said, *‘ What is this Bill ? 
It is not a Franchise Bill, and it is not a 
Reform Bill—what is it?” The answer 
was simple. It was a Bill for removing 
some of the anomalies which must 
necessarily be removed before they could 
have a proper system of registration. His 
(Mr. Billson’s) view of registration was 
that it should be a mere matter of 
machinery. Hedid not believe they would 
have a proper Registration Bill uutil they 
had eliminated from the controversy four 
or five points on which the Parties were 
divided. If they could remove those 
matters of difference they would be able 
to put a Registration Bill into the hands 
of a Commission or a Committee, who 
would arrange all the details and go 
to the root of the whole matter, 
getting rid of whatever anomalies and 
difficulties might remain. He would put 
it to the House that there was no differ- 
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ence between the two sides as to the 
question of machinefty. Both sides of 
the House wanted to have the largest 
number of capable electors put on the 
Register, aud they wanted it done at as 
small an expense as possible. But before 
they could arrive at a business-like way 
of dealing with the Register they must 
remove out of the field of registration the 
points on which the Parties differed. The 
House must make up its mind what it 
wanted. He did not think it was of any use 
to bring in a Registration Bill again until 
they had made up their minds what they 
were going to do about the lodger—whe- 
ther he was going to rate as an occupier 
without regard to the amount of rent that 
he paid. Then, with regard to the ques- 
tion of plural voting, that was not touched 
by the Registration Bill of last year, but 
it was included in the Bill now before 
the House, and it was more convenient to 
deal with it in a separate measure such as 
this than to mix it up with the question of 
registration. He would come to the ques- 
tion, for the moment, of the polling being 
held on the same day. Having had ex- 
perience of a considerable number of 
elections, he quite agreed with what had 
been said to show that there would be 
nothing to increase the cost, nor did he 
believe that there would be the least 
difficulty in providing the machinery for 
taking the poll. Up to the present time 
the office of presiding officer had generally 
been filled by a solicitor, but he had found 
from experience that there were a number 
of other people who could do the work 
quite as well or even better—for instance, 
clerks in the post offices or in the banks 
might be quite as capable of taking 
the votes as solicitors, if solicitors could 
not be found. Another thing which 
was forgotten was that in every 
borough of the country there was prac- 
tically a General Election on the Ist of 
November, and in Liverpool he had seen 
the polling take place on a Saturday, 
upon which day a larger number of electors 
polled than ever before. That was a 
matter of experience. In his own con- 
stituency the poll was taken on a Satur- 
day at the last Election and also at the 


| Election in 1886, with very satisfactory 


resnits, without any entrenchment upon 
the peace and quietness of Sunday, 
which the hon. Member for Sunderland 
(Mr, Storey) seemed so much to fear. 
The question of redistribution, of course, 
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did not come into a Bill which merely 
removed a few electoral anomalies, nor 
could it be efficiently dealt with until hon. 
Members on both sides of the House were 
willing to have the constituencies divided 
up without regard to local sentiment. 
Redistribution was not a Party question. 
It must be recollected that in 1884 they 
were making a new departure; and in 
regard to this and that constituency con- 
stant appeals were being made on behalf 
of sentimental considerations. Thus it 
was said that places like Windsor or 
Canterbury, with their old historical 
associations and traditions, must not be 
disfranchised, and as it was a new depar- 
ture these considerations were permitted to 
prevail. But 10 years had changed their 
feelings ; they could now approach the 
subject unhampered by these mere senti- 
mental ideas. He should like to have 
the whole question of redistribution dealt 
with, say, every 10 years, and settled in 
& non-contentious way by officials ap- 
pointed for the purpose. He rather dis- 
countenanced the way in which this 
question of redistribution was argued 
from different points of view. He 
noticed that the Member for South Tyrone 


last night in a speech somewhere in 
London commented on what he de- 
scribed as the awful and shameful fact 
that 14,500 electors in Ireland returned five 
Members for small boroughs, while the 
great division of Romford returned only 


one Member. That was, of course, 
unequal; but he had in his mind five 
boroughs in England, containing not 
14,500 electors, but only 12,638 electors, 
returning five Members. It was rather 
disingenuous on the part of the Member 
for South Tyrone to bring before his 
audience the great anomaly which existed 
in Ireland without mentioning the equal 
anomaly in England. They had been 
told that a man with property should have 
more votes than the man without pro- 
perty ; but that was an argument not 
heard on public platforms from hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The Member for 
West Derby brought forward the old 
story—that the action of the Con- 
servative Party was really in favour of 
the working man. This was now the 
favourite rallying cry of the Party. They 
used it to destroy the Employers’ Liability 
Bill—all in the interests of the working 
mau. Nay, last week, in another place, 
Lord Salisbury positively advanced this 
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as an argument for rejecting the Law of 
Inheritance Bill. They must, he said, 
protect the small freehold properties 
which working men might now acquire 
from being divided at their death amongst 
all their children, instead of descending 
to the eldest son. And so now they had 
the same sort of argument from the Mem- 
ber for West Derby. The hon. Member 
spoke of the “respectable settled working 
man” as distinct from the shifting work- 
ing man; but he was certain that the 
man in settled work would not desire to 
keep the vote from his fellow because he 
was not a settled working map. The 
suggestion that there would be more per- 
sonation under the new system than 
under the old would not hold water, for 
it was those who had gone away for a 
year and a half and who had not been 
heard of who were most likely to be per- 
sonated. He did not regard this as a 
complete Redistribution Bill, but it was 
useful, inasmuch as it removed anomalies 
which stood in the way of a Redistribu- 
tion Bill, and would be welcomed in the 
country on that account. 

*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth) said, he had 
listened with great attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
and had been sorry to hear the rather 
sneering allusion he had made in it to 
“ genuine Liberals.” He (Sir H. Meysey- 
Thompson) thought it was time that this 
sort of thing were put an end to, because, 
after all, it was a question very much of 
locality. His constituency was not very 
far from Wolverhampton. In Hands- 
worth he was a genuine Liberal, and in 
Wolverhampton the right hon. Gentle- 
man was a genuine Liberal. He thought 
that under these circumstances they had 
better not sneer at one another about the 
quality of their Liberalism. The right 
hon. Gentleman had accused his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury (Sir 
H. James) of imputing motives. His 
right hon. Friend had not imputed motives 
to the Government at all, although he 
had accused certain Members of the Go- 
vernment of imputing motives to others. 
If, however, the Government expected 
to gain no advantage from this Bill, why 
had they altered it from the form in which 
it appeared last year? The hon. Mem- 
ber who last spoke (Mr. Billson) said 
that the reason why the Bill had been 
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changed was that the Government had 
not made up their minds about the lodger 
franchise. Surely no Member of the 
Opposition could say anything more un- 
kind about the Government than this. 
The Members of the Government were 
charged with the interests of the whole 
Empire, and yet it was said they could 
not make up their minds in 12 months 
on such a question as that of the lodger 
franchise. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had accused the 
Opposition of always asking for redis- 
tribution when a Franchise Bill was 
brought forward. If that was such a 
grievance, why on earth did the 
Government not go in for equal 
electoral districts and “One Man 
One Vote” and have done with the 
matter. That would be a very simple 
way of solving the question. The right 
hon. Gentleman denied that the Bill would 
greatly increase the cost of elections. 
Well, he (Sir H. Meysey-Thompson) had 
a letter the other day from his own elec- 
tion agent—a man of great experience in 
these matters—and his opinion was that 
the measure would very largely increase 
the expense in his constituency. He 
would rather take the opinion of a 


practical man like an election agent on 
such a point than the opinion of any 


Member of the Government. He had 
received very urgent representations from 
his constituents—and he confessed he 
did not wonder at it—that he should do 
his utmost to oppose the Bill. His con- 
stituency was a very large one, and was 
rapidly increasing. He was told that 
after the revision in the summer there 
would be something like 18,000 electors 
in the division, and he did not suppose 
that anybody would contend that the 
electors of South Staffordshire were not 
as intelligent a body of men as any in 
the Kingdom. It was said that great 
intelligence was always allied with great 
modesty, and he believed that his con- 
stituents were as well endowed with 
modesty as those of any other constitu- 
ency. It had been well remarked that 
vices were only virtues in excess, and 
he thought his constituents would be 
carrying the virtue of modesty to excess 
if they allowed that one elector in Ire- 
land ought to have as much political 
power as 10 electors in the English Mid- 
lands. But that would be the effect of 
the Bill if carried out without doing any- 
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thing to redress the inequality of the 
representation. There were constitu- 
encies in Ireland with less than 1,800 
electors, and if they were to send Mem- 
bers to Parliament exercising equal voting 
power with English Members represent- 
ing constituencies of 18,000, it would be 
equal to saying that 10 men in Ireland 
were as good as 100 men in the Midlands, 
Perhaps the most serious attempt to 
justify the Bill had been made by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean. They were always 
pleased to hear the right hon. Baronet, 
because his ideas were very clear, and 
he had the fortunate gift of being able 
to express them clearly. But there were 
exceptions to every rule, and he was 
bound to say that in his speech the 
other day the logical sequence of 
the right hon. Baronet’s ideas was not 
quite so perfect as usual. To begin 
with, the right hon. Barovet told them 
that the owners of property ought to be 
disfranchised as owners of property in 
respect of their property when they 
possessed ulso votes as occupiers, because 
property did not always represent intel- 
ligence. On the other hand, the right 
hon. Baronet told them that the Uni- 
versities, which were, he supposed, the 
moss intelligent constituencies in the 
known world, ought to be disfranchised 
also. The property owners were to be 
disfranchised because they were not in- 
telligent, and the Universities because 
they were too intelligent. The right 
hon. Baronet also went on to tell them 
of another anomaly. Irish electors might 
have plenty of intelligence, but in know- 
ledge of political affairs they were cer- 
tainly behind the electors of Great 
Britain. [Cries of “No!”] He assured 
the House it was so. [“No,no!”] What- 
ever knowledge of political affairs the Irish 
electors might possess, what with the 
priests and the leagues, care was taken 
that they should not exercise it. 
*SirC.W.DILKEsaid, the propositions 
which the hon. Member had connected were 
not connected in his remarks. What he 
said in regard to property was in reply 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth. What he said in regard to 
the Universities had reference to « com- 
plete scheme, and any such scheme would, 
of course, reduce the Irish representation. 
*Sir H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON said, 
of course, he accepted the explanation of 
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the right hon. Gentleman, but he might 
at all events conclude that the right hon. 
Gentleman was opposed to the dual vote, 
that he was, as far as this Bill was 
concerned, in favour of continuing 
the over-representation of Ireland, and 
that he was in favour of disfranchising the 
Universities. In the Midlands a very 
strong feeling existed about the over- 
representation of Ireland, because it was 
felt to be grossly unfair to this country, 
and especially to the large industrial 
centres in England, which in many cases 
were comparatively under-represented to 
an unjust extent. The general opinion 
was that 80 Members for Ireland were 
too many; that, the various circum- 
stances of taxation, education, commercial 
importance, and population taken into 
account, 60 Members would be a fair 
representation for Ireland in the House 
of Commons. Moreover, the population 
of the United Kingdom was increasing 
at a rapid rate, something like 440,000 a 
year, whilst, on the other hand, the 
population of Ireland was practically 
stationary. Therefore, when the Bill 


came into operation in 1896, if it was 
passed, the inequality in representation 
would be much greater than now, and 


surely that was another and strong 
reason why this anomaly should have 
been dealt with in this Bill. The class 
of voters whom they were going to dis- 
franchise were the flower and pick of 
the constituencies. They were men who 
had invested their savings, not in foreign 
loans, but in solid property in England, 
and it would be a great political mistake 
to curtail or destroy the influence of this 
class in the State. There was another 
class whom they proposed to do a great 
injustice to, and that was the lodgers, 
There were many men living in large 
towns who had sons residing in their 
houses, and these sons would be treated 
with great injustice. The coachman and 
the gardener and others had a vote, but 
these young men to whom healluded, how- 
ever intelligent they might be—and many 
of them would have had a University educa- 
tion—would practically be disfranchised. 
He knew it might be said that means 
might be adopted to give them a vote. 
They might have a room to themselves 
at home, and pay a certain sum annually, 
and they would get the vote, but great 
difficulties were placed in their way. 
They would be compelled to go into 
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Court and answer very inquisitorial 
questions, which was a very unfair thing, 
because other classes of electors were not 
subjected to such questions. They had 
also to consider Low the lodger exercised 
the vote. A householder might change 
from one house to another in a constitu- 
ency and did not lose the vote, but 
lodgers were differently situated, and 
nobody could contend that that arrange- 
ment ought to be perpetuated. While, 
however, they were disfranchising one 
class they were going to add very much 
to the representation of another, who 
were already exceedingly well represented. 
They were going to enfranchise a certain 
number of men who would be very much 
better without the vote—a class who, 
after living in a house for a certain 
time, paid no rates, got into debt, 
removed silently, and went through 
the same proceedings elsewhere. He 
did not think that the proposal to 
make them voters would benefit the 
country much, while it would add im- 
mensely to the expense of registration, on 
account of the difficulty of tracing 
them. With regard to the  extra- 
ordinary arrangements made respecting 
plural voting, there was no man in the 
House who would be more affected than 
he was himself, because he had voters in 
many different places. He had the whole 
freehold vote in several towns, including 
West Bromwich, Walsall, and Wednes- 
bury, which had each a borough Member, 
and it was almost certain that at a General 
Election almost all these voters would vote 
in their own borough. If, however, he (Sir 
H. Meysey-Thompson) were to die, and 
there werea bye-election, all these freehold 
voters would probably vote in the county ; 
therefore, the extra expense of keeping 
these voters on the Register, and looking 
them up every six months, would be 
forced upon him, while, probably, in his 
lifetime, he would never get the slightest 
advantage from them. There would be 
the additional disadvantage of all the 
intrigue and underhand manceuvring 
which would be set on foot to decide in 
which constituency those with the double 
qualification should vote. Both at 
general and bye-elections offers would be 
made to candidates to induce men to vote 
in the county instead of the borough, or 
vice versd, and payment in some 
shape or other would be expected for such 
services. He strongly suspected that: the 
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Bill had emanated from a caucus of 
Liberal agents, and he was afraid they 
had tried to do what the lawyers had 
already done for the law—to make it a 
thing nobody could understand unless 
they were well paid to understand 
it; and yet this was supposed to 
be an improvement on our pre- 
sent system. He confessed that 
he could not see that. The conclusion 
that he and his constituents had come to 
was that this was a bad Bill, and he 
believed it would do the Government 
more harm than any Bill they had yet 
introduced. After all, the English people 
liked fair play ; they liked to fight fairly, 
and there was a great suspicion about 
this Bill of hitting below the belt. They 
did not like to see one Party loading 
the dice or packing the cards against 
their opponents. Then he could not 
help thinking that they were losing sight 
of what the main object of any alteration 
of their registration system ought to be. 
The object ought to be to securea better 
electorate and a better House of Com- 
mons, whereas he held that they were 
going to disfranchise one of the most 
capable class of electors, that they were 
going to do nothing for the sons, lodgers, 
and assistants in large establishments re- 
siding on the premises, and they were 
going to enfranchise a class which con- 
tained some undesirable elements. He 
might be told that these were Tory 
opinions, but he believed them to be the 
opinions of common sense, and that they 
were shared in by the majority of his 
constituents. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) said, 
he felt called upon to offer a few obser- 
vations on this very important Bill before 
it went to a Second Reading. He 
believed that most hon. Members had 
expressed themselves in the country as 
strongly in favour of a very drastic and 
thorough reform of the Registration 
Laws. He himself had done so, but his 
idea had always been that that reform 
should tend rather to the simplification 
of registration, and more especially to 
the cheapening of the cost, not 
only to the community at large 
but also to the candidate. He 
ventured to argue, however, that not ouly 
would that result not be attained in this 
Bill, but that a diametrically opposite 
result would follow. If the Bill were to 
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to the difficulty of working registration 
affairs, and would increase the expense 
to the ratepayers and the candidates. 
While it would involve increased cost, it 
would also increase the facilities which 
the wealthy man would have of juggling 
with the smaller constituencies. His 
objection to the Bill was that it was not 
thorough enough, and that it did not deal 
with the question broadly. He himself 
believed—although he might be formu- 
lating a doctrine which would be contrary 
to the opinion of most hon. Members of 
the House—that no revision of the 
Registration Laws would be satisfactory 
unless it dealt with some great evils of 
the public Revision Courts of the country. 
Those who were generally present in such 
Courts knew that the proceedings there 
were sometimes more of a mockery anda 
delusion than the carrying out of the law 
for which they were constituted. False 
swearing went on toa marvellous degree, 
and lying and trickery also prevailed. 
Registration was a public work, which 
ought to be carried out and performed by 
the community at large, by the County 
Councils, and by the Town Councils, and 
the more one could diminish the inter- 
ference and the meddling of political 
parties and agents in registration matters, 
the better it would be for the community. 
For himself, he favoured a six months’ 
qualification. Before a vote was granted 
many hon. Members had pointed out 
that it might mean that a man would be 
off the Register for over a year before 
he obtained a vote to which he had a 
right. He believed that in 95 per cent. 
of the cases that would not be so. His 
plan would be that public registration 
agents should be appointed, and that 
when the lists of Overseers were pub- 
lished a month should be given to the 
political agents of both Parties to state 
their objections in writing, or the claims 
they desired to make, and, after that 
month had elapsed, the registration agent 
should deal with the case in camera, 
summon the people to whom objection 
had been taken to meet him at the Regis- 
tration Court, swear them, and make 
them sign a declaration as to the length 
of time that they had been in occupation, 
and as to whether they were the real 
tenants. By that a good deal of the 
difficulty and friction of a public revision 
would be obviated. He believed that 


come into law, it would add very largely | that would be a cheap way of getting 
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over the present difficulty. He himself 
did not lay much stress upon the ques- 
tion of the payment of the poor rates. 
He believed it was desirable to retain the 
present plan, but he did not argue 
very strongly for it, for he did not be- 
lieve that a man would pay his 
poor rates any the sooner, if he 
had not got the money, from 
the fear of losing his vote. As to 
taking the polls on one day, he himself 
knew the disadvantage of elections being 
carried over a long period of time. He 
did not see great objection against the 
Saturday poll, but it seemed to him that 
the difficulty might be met by having a 
poll upon some other day than a Saturday, 
and by the framing of a regulation that 
a half-holiday should be granted on the 
day of polling. To say, however, that 
the whole of the polls of the United 
Kingdom, both borough and county, 
should be held on one day was to create 
a great difficulty. The question could, 
he thought, be solved by having the 
polls for the boroughs on one day— 
Saturday or any other day—and those 
for the counties six or seven days after- 
wards. He regarded the Bill as un- 


doubtedly a great disfranchising mea- 


sure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for India bad said 
that he would not answer many of the 
conundrums put to him by the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James), but he might be excused for 
suggesting that the answer would not 
be forthcoming, because there was no 
possible answer. This seemed to be not 
a Registration Bill but a Bill drafted as 
an attempt to dish the Unionist Party. 
Hard words had been used in the discus- 
sion on the Bill, but he did not believe 
any of them had been too hard. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in introducing the Bill, made 
a speech the most guileless and artless, his 
demeanour was childlike and bland, as if 
this were only simply a Registration Bill, 
and not one by which the Government 
were carrying out practically a revolution 
in the franchise of the country. It 
seemed to him it was a cardinal principle 
of the Gladstonian Liberal Party that 
they, and they alone, were fit and proper 
occupants of the Treasury Bench, and if 
the constituencies did not agree with that 
view, so much the worse for the constitu- 
encies, and they had got to be changed. 
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He believed that if the Gladstonian 
Party had not in their inmost hearts 
thought this Bill, if carried into law, 
would be of service to them, very little 
would have been heard of “One Man 
One Vote.” Speaking to a leading 
Gladstonian Liberal in a Lancashire con- 
stituency and venturing to prophesy that 
the seat would be carried by a Unionist 
at the next election, he was met by this 
retort— “ Whether that be so or not, 
only give us ‘One Man One Vote,’ and 
you have seen the last of Unionist 
representation in this Division of Lan- 
cashire.” The Unionists held the 
opinion that a fair distribution or redis- 
tribution of seats would be of great ad- 
vantage to them. They believed that if 
the superabundant representation enjoyed 
by Ireland and Wales was shorn off and 
the Members allotted to that portion of 
England at the present time unrepre- 
sented, that would act to the advantage 
of the Unionist Party. Therefore, he 
ventured to say it was the bounden duty 
of the Unionist Party with forethought 
and foresight to recognise this possible 
state of affairs, and take care that in any 
Registration Bill similar to this they 
were not over-reached and, to use the 
word of the right hon. Member for 
Bury, not jockeyed out of the present 
position they rightly occupied. 

*Mr. WALTON (Leeds, 8S.) said, it 
was obvious to those who had heard the 
speeches by which the Amendment was 
supported that the language of the 
Amendment was a mere feint for a most 
violent attack onthe principle and scope 
of the measure. The Amendment con- 
ceded that there were anomalies in their 
existing representative system, and pro- 
posed to postpone the correction of 
anomalies the burden of which they felt 
to some vague and indefinite period. The 
answer to such a contention, he should 
submit to the House, was very shortly 
this : Why should they defer the remedy 
of evils for the correction of which the 
country was prepared till they were 
ready to produge the remedy for other 
evils for the correction of which the 
country was not prepared? Did hon. 
Members opposite seriously contend that 
the people of this country were prepared 
for a new electoral map with mecha- 
nical districts, mathematically arranged, 
in defiance of all notions of local centres 
of population? He gathered from the 
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hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
that they were not prepared for any such 
thing. Were they prepared for any 
system of redistribution of electoral 

wer? Hon. Members opposite had 
not sought to prepare the country for any 
such change, and if one was to judge from 
the history of the attitude of the Con- 
servative Party towards these proposals 
in the past they were not disposed to 
advance schemes for the redistribution of 
political power which could scarcely be 
attended by any accession of strength to 
the Conservative Party in the country. 
The effort of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury in his speech that 
night was to show that some redistribu- 
tion of electoral power was a condition 
for the passing of this measure. 
asked the House to come to the conelu- 
sion that the right hon. Gentleman 
entirely failed to prove that proposition, 
and for this reason—that they were not 
dealing with a measure which conferred 
any new franchise ; they were dealing 
with a measure which sought only to free 
the existing franchise from the fetters 
which impeded its exercise by the people 
who possessed it. The abuses against 
which the Bill was directed were obvious 
abuses, and they were twofold in 
character. In the first place, they had 
an abuse of a registration system which, 
by means of an elaborate machinery of 
officialism, strangled the existing fran- 
chise with red tape, and they had an 
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a condition, therefore, for the removal of 
defects which would be defects in any 
electoral system. He listened that night 
with some degree of regret to the speech 
which fell from the right hon. Member 
for Bury. They had looked upon his 
right hon. and learned Friend as one of 
the greatest supporters of the cause of 
electoral purity, and to hear that night 
the recantation of some of the opinions 
which led them to regard his right hon. 
Friend as one of the champions of the 
cause which this Bill sought to advance 
caused a feeling of pain to some of those 
who-listened to that speech. What was 
the ground of the attack which his right 
hon. and learned Friend made ? He said 
this was a disfranchising Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth gave 
expression to the same view, and it was 
the disfranchising character of this 
measure which led to some of the 
strongest comments which fell from the 
right hon. Member for Bury. With great 
respect he challenged the accuracy of that 
description. He submitted it could not 
be fairly said that this Bill was disfran- 
chising in its character. Its operation in 
the registration section of the Bill was 
| distinctly enfranchising in its character. 
If they got a measure diminishing the 
| restrictions on the franchise and enlarging 
| the scope of its exercise, he submitted to 
| that extent and to that degree its 
character was not disfranchising, but 
enfranchising. His right hon. Friend 





abuse of plural voting under which the | said that by disfranchising the plural 
exercise of the franchise by a large | voter they carried a measure of disfran- 
section of the people of this country was | chising reform. It was true it dis- 
neutralised by the casting of votes by | franchised, but it enfranchised in a cor- 
persons who possessed the happy responding degree, because every plural 
privilege of plurality of voting powers. vote struck from the list of pluralists set 
These two evils were patent, they were | free the vote of a single voter who up to 
pressing, and they were evils which the | that moment was neutralised by the ex- 
Government were justified in attempting | ercise of the pluralvote. They had some 
to remedy without being launched into | of them heard of the clergyman who, by 
any vague scheme of redistribution of | the exercise of a little interest and by 
electoral power, not only in England, but | the expenditure of a little money, 
in Ireland, for which the opinion of the | managed to amass in his own hands no 
country, he submitted, was at present} less than 35 voting qualifications, and 
entirely unprepared. How could it be| the ample leisure of his clerical 
shown that, as a condition for the remedy | office allowed him in the course of a 
of these two evils, they must re-organise | General Electionito visit some 30 consti- 
their elective system of representative | tuencies and record his vote in each, 
government? Thesedefects, he submitted, | A measure which struck 34 votes from 
would be defects in any system of dis- that list of 35 enfranchised 34 people 
tribution of electoral power. The redis- who up to that moment had their elec- 
tribution of electoral power could not be toral power destroyed by the plural fran- 
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chise. A Bill which destroyed the plural 
voter enfranchised the single voter in a 
degree exactly proportionate to the dis- 
franchising effect of its operation on the 
plural voter. He admitted that the plural 
vote had the merit of antiquity in its 
origin. This measure proposed to attack 
a modern abuse of an ancient right. In 
its present character the exercise of the 
plural vote was only possible under con- 
ditions affording facilities for locomotion 
which in the days of its origin were non- 
existent. The nomadic elector, or, to use 
the expression of the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth, the wandering 
elector, was an impossible factor in days 
before the existence of express trains, 
and, therefore, it was more in its modern 
aspect than in its ancient character that 
this Bill sought to remove or reduce the 
evil. They had an illustration given 
with considerable force by both the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth and 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury. They gave them, perhaps, the 


strongest example of the injurious opera- | 
tion of the pluralities portion of the Bill. | 


They gave the case of the tradesman who 
traded in the town and resided in the 
the manufacturer who manu- 


country, 
facturéd in the borough and resided in the 
country, and they asked were the Govern- 
ment going to commit the enormity of 
depriving these men of their ancient 
franchise to be separately exercised in re- 
gard to their place of residence and their 


place of business? He unhesitatingly 
answered that contention by disputing the 
accuracy of the statement that any such 
franchise was ancient in its origin. In 
the time of antiquity to which their sym- 
pathetic attention was drawn, the trades- 
man lived over his shop, and the manu- 
facturer resided at his mill, and enjoyed 
under these conditions only one vote, 
and only the influence of a unit upon 
the politics of the country ; and was it 
reasonable to say that, because the trades- 
man chose to reside in the country or 
the manufacturer chose to leave his 
residence at the mill, his political influ- 
ence on the Imperial issues submitted to 
the judgment of the country, for these 
very inadequate reasons, was to be 
multiplied by two? That was the very 
pressing aspect of this question which 
made the case of reform an urgent one. 
Under the existing system they had no 
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| check upon the capricious or unscrupulous 
acquisition of electoral power. When 
they destroyed the pluralist they would 
'kill the faggot voter. Let them take 
another illustration of the evils of the. 
present system. They knew the history 
of the special train which often visited a 
rural constituency in the course of an 
election. They knew of the band of 
gentlemen who, with some difficulty, 
found their way from the railway station 
to the polling station, inquiring the 
direction of their road on the way. They 
knew that the moment their votes were 
recorded they returned to the distant 
urban constituency from which they had 
come. They knew nothing of the district 
in which they had recorded their vote, 
except the road which intervened between 
the polling and the railway station ; they 
never visited the constituency, the election 
of which they were influencing, except in 
the course of a General Election, and yet 
their contribution to the decision of that 
contest had an appreciable, and in some 
eases could be shown to have had a con- 
trolling, effect upon the choice of the per- 
manent residents in the locality of the 
political system under which they might 
choose to reside. These were illustrations 
of evils which the House should take 
‘into its serious consideration, and if the 
Bill proposed to remove them he sub- 
mitted that it was an instalment of 
reform which ought to be welcomed. The 
fact that they had evils of this kind 
called for some intervention of the House. 
They had had a repetition to-night, 
from his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Bury, of the 
defence of plural voting. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them that the 
| franchise had local associations, which 
' demanded that every elector should ex- 
| ercise his electoral right in every district 
| with which he might be connected. Lord 
| Salisbury, speaking on a recent occasion, 
| gave utterance to the same idea, and he 
| said that local divisions were based on 
local knowledge of the wants and objects 
of the locality. That was a most power- 
ful argument in favour of local voting for 
local government, but the issues which 
were submitted to the country were not 
local, but Imperial; the issues affected 
not the wants of the locality, but the 
interests of the Empire as a whole, and 





although the elections might take place 
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in various districts, the issue presented to 
all was precisely the same, and the con- 
siderations affecting the decision of the 
whole could not fairly be called local 
considerations. There was a time, no 
doubt, when local considerations largely 
affected the character of the franchise ; 
but the formation of definite political 


Parties, the submission to the decision of | 


the country of definite political issues, the 
diffusion of knowledge as to the character 
of those issues, had entirely destroyed 
the local character of the franchise. Let 
them test by practical inquiry the 


accuracy of the argument which fell | 


from his right hon. and learned Friend. 
Suppose they had a Birmingham manu- 
facturer residing in the constituency of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s, and with a moor in Scotland. 
Suppose that, in the case of a General 


Election, he exercised his threefold fran- | 


chise under the separate local influences 


of these distinct local interests, what | 


would be the result ? They would have 


a contemporaneous support of the three 
Parties into which this House was divided, | 
and such an illustration, he submitted, | 
entirely destroyed the notion that under 
existing political conditions the franchise 


possessed a local character, which must de- | 


rive local colour from the area in which it 


might be exercised. What was the aim | 


of statesmanship in dealing with electoral 
questions under 


divisions to create these local divisions 


not with reference to separate local in- | 
terests or prejudices, but to group them on | 


some fair system which would give to 
each area some fair proportion between 
the population seeking representation and 
the representative who might be chosen 
by that population to sit in this House. 
Local ideas and local knowledge, he sub- 
mitted, could only disturb and distract 
those Imperial issues upon which public 
opinion was invited, and upon the deci- 
sion of which the fate of the Govern- 
ment and the policy of the Empire must 
depend. What was the only real argument 
which they had heard in support of the 
opposition to this Bill ? They had had 
one argument, and it had met a strange 
fate. It had been repudiated by some 
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existing conditions ? | 
Its object was, if possible, to strip the | 
franchise of all ideas of place or persons, | 
to make the issues clearly Imperial in | 
their character, and if they had local | 
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| speakers and adopted by others. It had 
| been the shuttlecock of the oratory 
addressed to the House from the Oppo- 
sition Bench, and the argument was that 
| the plural vote was the vote of property 
, against democracy. The hon. and learned 
'Member for Plymouth said it was a 
| bulwark of property against democracy. 
| Str E. CLARKE (Plymouth): I 
never said myself, nor have I heard any 
one on this side of the House say, that 
plural voting is the bulwark of property. 
| “Mr. WALTON accepted at once the 
repudiation, which he quite anticipated, 
of the language which he attributed 
|to him, but he was sure his hon. and 
| learned Friend would not repudiate the 
jargument. The contention of his 
/hon, and learned Friend was that 
| plural voting was in the hands of 
| the propertied class ; that the propertied 
class and the intelligent and educated 
‘class were identical, and that the vote 
|of property was defensible, not only 
because it was the vote of property, but 
| of intelligence and education. When this 
Bill was first before the House the 
Leader of the Opposition repudiated with 
indignation the suggestion that he had 
any sympathy with a system which 
would give electoral power to the 
possessors of property alone. But it was 
beyond all question that plural voting did 
give political power to the possessors of 
property ; it gave them direct political 
power, and the contention by gentlemen 
opposite was that, as they ordinarily 
found property and intelligence going 
together, they were justified in giving 
this increased political power to property, 
because they sometimes found the owners 
of property were the possessors of intelli- 
gence. But the possessors of property, 
| had too much indirect power at present to 
lead them (the Liberals) to sympathise 
with any measure which would seek to 
increase that indirect political influence 
by any accession to or by any maintenance 
of their existing direct political power. 
But was this a satisfactory concession to 
the propertied classes? He thought 
| that a more unsztisfactory bulwark of 
| property could scarcely be devised than 
the present system, which gave political 
power to real property and ignored the 
whole funded wealth of the community 
| and those large accumulations of capital 
| by means of which the greatest acbieve- 
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ments of property had been accom- 
plished. In addition, they had a con- 
cession of political power to property 
which was not in proportion either to the 
extent or to the value of the property 
which received that concession of power. 
Take the case of an owner of an estate 
worth £20,000 a year, who had one 
voting qualification ; but if they dis- 
tributed his estate over 30 counties he 
might have 30 voting qualifications. So, 
also, they found the principle of cor- 
porate ownership entirely discarded. 
A man might have £500,000 of Railway 
Stock ; the railway might go into several 
counties in England; he might have a large 
control over extensive works in many con- 
stituencies in which that railway moves, 
and what was the political power that 
was given to the possessor of all that 
property ? It was absolutely nil; and 
yet the owner of a mere fraction of that 
wealth, differently invested over a smaller 
area, might hold in his hands voting 
qualifications which would defeat or 
neutralise the opinions of a whole town- 
ship. On the Government side of the 
House they were quite ready to enter- 
tain a system dealing with the redistri- 


bution of electoral power in this country, 
but for present purposes the Govern- | 
ment had sufficiently loaded the ship, | 
and he therefore asked the House not to | 
judge harshly of this measure because it | 


did not entirely satisfy all the require- 
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case of misfortune it was an unjust re- 
tribution upon a man, who might be a 
worthy citizen, to deprive him of all 
political power because he was in arrear 
with his rates. He felt that the House 
would recognise that it was their policy 
to enforce as far as possible on the 
people of the country a recognition of 
their obligation to record their votes ; 
and to enforce as far as possible the 
opinion that it was not only a privilege, 
but a duty, to discharge the franchise ; 
and if that were true, as most undoubtedly 
it was, what they did under the present 
system was to punish a man for a breach 
of obligation—-the obligation to pay 
rates—by forcing on him the breach of 
another obligation—the obligation to 
record his vote. The Bill had been de- 
nounced to-night in unmeasured language 
as a corrupt Bill. When it came before 
the House first it was received with much 
more toleration. It was said that it was 
a gerrymandering measure. He repu- 
pudiated the suggestion that the Liberal 
Party wished by this Bill to gerrymander 
the constituencies. That charge had 
been made against every electoral reform 
which had been brought before the House, 


| and it would prove as false now as it had 


proved false in the past. The supporters 
of the Government were conscious of the 
anomalies to which he had referred, and 
they would not be deterred from seeking 


| their removal by reflections on their 


ments of the largest scheme for electoral | 


reform. There was one other topic on 
which he would like to say a word. He 
was sorry to hear the recantation of the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury 
with reference to the disqualification of 
voters owing to the non-payment of 
rates. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentlemun had at one time laid down 
the principle that to disqualify a voter 
for the non-payment of local rates was 
to disqualify him in the discharge of an 
Imperial franchise while at the same 
time he was paying Imperial taxation. 
How was the opinion of an elector on 
the affairs of Egypt or Uganda, or on the 
merits of the Budget, less valuable 
because he had not paid his last contribu- 
tion towards the repair of the highways, 
or, perhaps, some very small local rate ? 
It was difficult to see any relation be- 
tween the fitness of the penalty they 
sought to visit on the offence. In the 
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motives, or by opprobrious epithets ap- 
plied to their measures. They would 
vot be satisfied until evils were remedied 
which they regarded as affecting the free 
exercise of a popular franchise and im- 
pairing the representative character of 
Parliament. 

*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) said, he desired to compliment the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
upon the ability of what he understood 
was the hon. Gentleman’s first contribu- 
tion to the Debates of the House. He 
confessed that there was scarcely a pro- 
position in the hon, Gentleman's interest- 
ing speech with which he was not in 
disagreement ; but if he failed to follow 
the hon. Gentleman point by point 
through his remarks, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would understand that it was 
not because of inability to appreciate 
their force, but because he desired to 
confine himself to incidents which 
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occurred earlier in the evening. The 
House had looked forward with much 
interest to the speech of the Secretary 
for India, because of the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman was the author of 
the most dissimilar Bill which was in- 
troduced last year. If the present 
measure survived the attack of the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth, and 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury, he doubted whether it would sur- 
vive the defence of the Secretary for 
India. That speech was remarkable for 
what it contained, but it was still more 
remarkable for what it did not con- 
tain. The right hon. Gentleman had 
offered no explanation of the fact that 
the same Government in _ successive 
Sessions had introduced two Bills, pro- 
fessedly dealing with the same subject, 
of the most opposite and contradictory 
character. He had not told the House 
why plural voting, which he last year 
stated had nothing to do with registra- 
tion, had been introduced into a Bill 
which he now said was not a Franchise 
Bill, and was therefore a Registration 
Bill. He had not told the House why 


the proposal to have all elections on the 
same day figured in this Bill, and was 


absent from the Bill of last year. On 
the other hand, he had not explained 
why no attempt had this year been made 
to deal with the lodger franchise, suc- 
cessive occupation, the principle that the 
burden of registration should be borne 
by the State, and other points of ad- 
mitted utility contained in the Bill of 
last Session. Nor had any defence been 
offered of the fortuitous selection of par- 
ticular anomalies and the total neglect of 
others. Why was there no provision for 
the relief of candidates for Parliament 
from returning officers’ expenses? But 
perhaps more remarkable than all these 
was the fact that no serious attempt 
had been made by» the Government 
to explain how it was that this Bill, 
which, if he might differ from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India, 
was a Franchise Bill and not a Registra- 
tion Bill, and which indeed the right hon. 
Gentleman admitted in a part of his 
speech was a Franchise Bill—since he 
had said that they were fighting exactly 
the same battle as in 1884—had been 
introduced despite the settlement of 1885. 
This was a Franchise Bill, and was a 
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deliberate re-opening of the settlement 
of 1885, which the Secretary for Scot- 
land said at the time “ settled everything 
except the question of sex on a perma- 
nent and solid basis, so that no man would 
be troubled with the question of the fran- 
chise again ;” and therefore he wished 
to know why in this proposal the 
Government had entirely ignored the 
gross anomaly of the over-representa- 
tion of certain parts of the country ? 
These circumstances had heightened and 
deepened the suspicion with which the 
Bill had come to be regarded, and the 
Government had probably realised the fact 
that the discussion at every future stage 
would be prolonged, if not acrimonious, 
and that the measure would be treated 
by the Opposition with the importance 
which it deserved. The further they 
proceeded with this Bill the less, in his 
opinion, did the House like it. From the 
hon. Member for Sunderland and the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
trenchant criticisms of the Bill had been 
heard, and other speeches from the 
Ministerial side of the House contained 
indications that some of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the measure were 
doomed. Take the question of having 
the polls on the same day. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India 
appeared to be quite unaware of the fact 
that any argument had been advanced 
againist that proposal. Why a perfect 
sheaf or forest of reasons had been 
advanced against the proposal to have the 
polls on the same day. It had been 
pointed out that ifthe day was a Saturday 
the Jewish portion of the community 
would practically be disfranchised, and 
that the change would largely prevent 
small shopowners from exercising the 
franchise. Then there was the police 
difficulty to confront. Disturbance might 
be fomented and organised deliberately in 
one district in order to draw the police 
away from other localities where it was 


| desired to exercise political intimidation. 


The question of expense, again, was one 
that should not be underrated. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
anticipate that the cost of the polls on 
the one day would be great. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s opinion was not 
shared by those cognisant of the subject, 
and certainly not by those election agents 
whom he had consulted. But even if 
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the right hon. Gentleman was right with 
regard to expense, snrely he had alto- 
gether underrated the difficulties that 
would arise in providing the requisite 
machinery. He had taken pains to ascer- 
tain the fashion in which this proposal 
would apply in Derbyshire, the county in 
which he lived. It was said in the course 
of the Debate by one hon. Gentleman that 
there would be no necessity whatever to 
increase the existing staff. The hon. 
Member mast have spoken in ignorance 
of what was required. In Derbyshire 
there were at the General Election 220 
presiding officers and a similar number of 
clerks, and even under the present 
system, when the elections took place at 
different times in different parts of the 
county, there was a difficulty in getting 
well-qualified persons to fill the posts. 
But if all the elections took place on the 
one day, there would be the risk that the | 
returning officer would have to fall back 
on persons to act as presiding officers 
who would not be efficient for carrying 
out the work. The scale of pay that 
was provided for presiding officers was 
not sufficient to attract men of business 
and of good position ; and not only did 


they run the risk of getting persons not 
qualified to do the work, but they would 
place the returning officer in a most un- 


fair position. The returning officer was 
responsible for the proper conduct of the 
election ; and if owing to the failure of 
duty of any of his subordinates the elec- 
tion should be declared void, the penalty 
fell on him. Therefore, the question of 
having the polls on the same day was 
not so small, nor a matter of such common 
agreement, us the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think. The right hon. Gentle- 
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| unjustly and unnecessarily under the 





man the Member for Bury had spoken | 
of the intolerable expense the double | 
Register would impose on both ratepayers | 
and candidates. He would point out that | 
in Derbyshire last year the cost of the | 
Register was as follows :—Printing, £900; 
Revising Barristers’ fees, £200; the 
allowance for Overseers was difficult to 
fix with positive accuracy, but he had 
put it down at £3,500, which amounted 
altogether to £4,600. With a double 
Register the cost would probably be 
nearly doubled, so that the constitu- 
encies of Derbyshire would have to pay 
£10,000 annually, excluding, altogether, 
the much larger sum that was most 
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present system imposed on the candidates 
themselves. He did not desire to use 
strong language. He would not say that 
on this side of the House they regarded 
this Bill as a shameless attempt to gerry- 
mander the constituencies in the interests 
of the Party opposite, but he did say that 
it was a deliberate attempt to combine 
the maximum of Party advantage 
with the minimum of public gain. 
His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bury had deliberately challenged 
the Government on _ that point. 
He had accused the Government in 
the plainest language of having intro- 
duced the Bill for Party purposes, 
and he had challenged the next speaker 
who rose on the Government side of 
the House to point out what were the 
provisions in the Bill which did not tend 
to that result. The late Attorney Gene- 
ral, in a 8 h he recently delivered, 
had confessed that the Bill had been intro- 
duced chiefly with that object. None of 
the hon. Members on the Government 
Bench seemed inclined, however, to 
accept this oft-repeated challenge, and 
had carefully avoided making any direct 
reference to it in their speeches. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member has not stated the case quite 
accurately. 

Mr. CURZON said, that at any rate 
the fact was significant. It was very 
interesting to observe these signs of com- 
mencing friction of opinion on the Go- 
vernment Bench, and he could only 
suppose that, having lost their Attorney 
General, hon. Members on that side of 
the House now felt themselves free to 
repudiate any sentiments he had ex- 
pressed which did not fit in with the pre- 
sent occasion. If the Government had 
been in earnest nothing would have been 
easier for them than to have brought in 4 
straightforward Registration Bill, and if 
they had desired to see such a Bill placed 
on the Statute Book they could have 
brought in a measure which would have 
met with practical acceptance on both 
sides and could have been passed through 
the House that Session. There was no 


| doubt a general consensus of opinion 


existed that registration reform was 
needed. The present Bill simply 
bristled with contentious matter, and he 
could only suppose that the Government 
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when introducing it were looking ahead, | point of view, in these properties, but 
and hoped that it would prove a good | also in the return of the Representatives, 
thing for them in the event of a General | which the different counties where they 
Election and would furnish a ery against | were situated sent up to that House, 
the House of Lords. Indeed, one hon. | Again, surely it was not fair to treat the 
Member had “ let the cat out of the bag ” ownership voters as if they were in the 
last night when he said that if the Bill | same category as non-resident ownership 
passed it would be a good Bill, and if it | voters. Many of them were not rich 
were rejected the Government would have | men, but were poor shopkeepers. How 
a good argument. That was, in his|many of the Members of that House 
opinion, a very good demonstration of his | knew cases where tradesmen conducted 
assertion that the Government did not | their business in their shops with no 
wish the Billto pass into law so much as | living premises attached? Could they 
they desired to see it thrown out by be termed non-resident? They lived 
the House of Lords. The supporters of | eight or nine hours in one place, and they 
the Bill also contended that the Bill | spent the next eight or nine hours in 
was not a disfranchising, but an equa- | another. Why should it be held that 
lizing measure. How far was this line of | the only place for which they should 
argument to be carried? Suppose Par- | have a vote was the place where they 
liament took away a man’s property. | slept? Why should they not have a 
Was it any consolation to him to be told vote for the place where they “lived, 
that his goods were confiscated in order | moved, and had their being?” Why 
to reduce him to the condition of hundreds | should that be treated as not being a 
of thousands of his fellow-countrymen ? | legitimate qualification at all ? The Go- 
Confiscation did not become either more | vernment were, however, not abolishing 
palatable or more just because others the plural vote. They had not the time or 
were already in the condition of the | the courage to do that. They were 
victim. He next desired to say a few attempting to cripple it by prohibiting 
words about the plural vote. The right | its exercise, but a man might still own 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean {Sir | as many votes as before. The gentle- 
C. Dilke) had expressed his opinion that | man who was stated by an hon. Member 
the defence of the plural vote was nothing | to have 35 votes would go on just the 
less than “rank Toryism.” Whatever the | same. He would be at liberty to use 
right hon. Member meant by that expres- | them at bye-elections, but not at a 
sion, he at any rate had no hesitation in | General Election, and hon. Members of 
supporting it. Hon. Members on this | that House would have constituents who 
side of the House did not defend the | were their constituents at one period and 
system on the ground that the right was | not at another. He should like to make 
in any way inherent to either property, | one observation on the reduction of the 
education, or wealth. Property rested | qualifying period. They had been asked 
ona more solid basis in this country than | this question—“ What do you mean on 
on plural votes. Wealth needed no | your side by saying that the reduction of 
special safeguards for its adequate | the qualifying period will mean the intro- 
representation ; whilst it was too late | duction of an alien element into the con- 
to talk about an educational franchise | stituencies?” What they meant was 
when the illiterate voter had been | this : What was to prevent, if this Bill 
admitted to the electoral roll. The real | passed into law, a Corporation of any 
ground that the system was defended | great town which had strong political 
upon was that of “local interest.” In| prepossessions, as Corporations notori- 
other words, a man who had to pay rates | ously had, from starting a great scheme 
and taxes for property had a civic inte- | of public works for the benefit of the 
rest in the district where that property | town and importing 500 or 600 voters ? 
was situated, and was entitled to a vote| Probably in the case of Lancashire, 
in respect of it. Suppose, for example, | from which he was a Representative, 
he possessed an estate in the country and| they would be Irishmen, and they 
business premises in London, and, let him | would vote against him; so that 
say, a mine in Cornwall. Surely he was | he might be turned out by an alien and 
interested, not merely from a business | imported vote. He would take another 
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case which might well arise in a consti- | In 1884 the House of Lords suspended a 
tuency where there was a very slight | Franchise Bill unaccompanied by a Re- 
difference in the voting strength between | distribution Bill, and passed a Resolution 
the two Parties. What was to preventany declaring that it was desirable that 
large employer of labour from engaging for Parliament should meet in the autumn to 
his factory or workshop a sufficient body consider the Representation of the People 
of workmen, which, of course, would | Bill in conjunction with a Redistribution 
be under his control, to turn the poll? Bill, which Her Majesty’s Government 
This was almost certain to arise where had undertaken to present to Parliament 
Parties were pretty evenly divided and | on the earliest possible occasion. What 
where the political balance could be cver- | was the result? It brought the Govern- 
turned easily by manipulation of that ment to their knees; the interval was 
sort. Next, he wished briefly to refer to | spent in compromise between the two 
over-representation. He had listened to} Parties; private conferences took place 
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the defence of the Government for not 
dealing with the great abuses of over- 
representation in parts of the United 
Kingdom. What did that defence amount 
to? They admitted the over-representa- 
tion of Ireland and Wales. It was a) 
singular remark to make that public 
opinion was not now ripe for legislation 
on these points when it was con-. 
sidered ripe last year, and _ the 
necessity for dealing with them 
was recognised in the Home Rule. 
Bill of the Government. The President 
of the Local Government Board had | 
admitted that over-representation existed | 


in Ireland and Wales, but he said that 
this gain to the Nationalist vote was 
balanced by a gain to the Unionist vote 
in 16 or 17 counties in England. Was it 
to be seriously argued that an anomaly | 
became less of an anomaly when it | 


was repeated ? It was said that re- 
distribution would involve the loss of / 
the University seats. That question 
would be discussed at the proper time ; | 
but it ought not to be used as a 
threat or a bribe to obtain acquiescence | 
in the continuance of an injustice. The 
Chief Secretary said that redistribution | 
would mean the readjustment of seats at | 
regular periods according to changes of | 
population. And why not? What if we | 
had such a revision from time to time, | 
after each Census or after every other | 
Census? That would be a much less | 
evil than the present over-representation | 


between the Leaders on both sides, and 
a scheme of redistribution was agreed 
upon. He remembered that at a con- 
tested election he was able to quote The 
Daily News as saying that the country 
owed the Bill as much to the Tories as to 
the Radicals, to Lord Salisbury as to 
Mr. Gladstone. How could this atti- 
tude be a line of defence against 
democracy when in the last result it 


/must lead to equal electoral districts 


—the fine fleur of advanced demo- 
cracy? None of those excuses, he 
ventured to say, was the real reason 
why the Government had not dealt 
with redistribution in the Bill. That 
reason was known to, though not con- 
fessed by, every Member on the 
opposite side of that House, and it 
would be known hereafter to every 
voter throughout the country. The 
real motive for the Bill was not the 
redress of a grievance ; it was a continu- 
ance in Office Bill. It was stated on the 
back that it was for reducing the period 
of qualification, &c.; but the real object 
was implied in the most subtle and 
sinister manner in the conclusion of the 
title. It was— 

“A Bill to reduce the gee of qualification 
for Parliamentary and local government 
electors; to provide for the half-yearly regis- 
tration of such electors; to provide that they 
shall vote on one day ;” 


and the last words were “and for pur- 
poses consequential thereupon.” It was 


of several parts of the United Kingdom, | “ for purposes consequential thereupon ” 
or than manipulation of the franchise at | that the Bill was introduced. A peddling 
irregular periods. The Secretary for anomaly here and there was to be re- 
India said this argument was one of the , dressed in the name of electoral equality, 
time-honoured weapons of the Tory Party, within areas occupied by Liberal interests; 
and its first line of defence against | but outside those areas electoral inequali- 
democracy. Atany rate, it was a weapon | ties were to abound and flourish. The 
which had so far been successfully used. ; Liberal garden was to be neat and well 


Mr. Curzon 
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trimmed, but outside the gates the 
political weeds and thistles might grow 
rank. This was a policy which 
might win the cheers and _ secure 
the votes of the partisans of the Govern- 
ment ; but it would not commend itself to 
the fair sense of the community, and 
even if carried into law it would ulti- 
mately recoil on the heads of those who 
had proposed it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that the criticisms of the Opposition had 
gone far to reconcile him to the modera- 
tion of the present Bill. He entirely 
agreed with a large part of what fell 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth, who was selected by his Party 
to move the Amendment, and who per- 
formed his task in a speech at once frank 
and reasonable ; indeed, the only point 
on which he disagreed was that dealing 
with the plural voter ; but the right hon. 
Member for Bury’s speech was quite 
reactionary and utterly antagonistic to all 
that might have been expected from him. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that in 
1884 not a single individual was dis- 
franchised ; he might have added that 
certain extraordinary persons were en- 
franchised, thus showing the stress in 
which the Liberal Party of the day was, 
seeing that it made a compact with the 
Tory Party to actually put back on the 
electoral roll a corrupt and rotten body of 
freemen who had been disqualified from 
voting by the verdict of the Judges. He 
agreed that the present Bill was not per- 
fect. There was no means of providing 
a simple machinery for registration except 
by a Bill for manhood suffrage. In no 
othe: way could they escape the terribly 
entangling detail and cumbrousness which 
characterised this and similar Bills. No 
better illustration of this could be taken 
than the position of the lodger, who was 
electorally in an inextricable position. 
It was impossible to say what was the 
law with respect to the lodger, and the 
only way to simplify his position would 
be to abolish him. That coyld be done 
without disfranchisement by simply re- 
pealing every section providing for 
the lodger franchise, since it had been 
held that a room was “a dwelling.” 
Every cubicle might be held to be a 
dwelling-house, and all that was required 
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was to drop the £10 valuation. In the 
City of Derry they had a very close fight 
every year. So keen were the Party 
contests in Derry that there were more 
registration appeals from that one city 
than there were from the whole of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. The fight 
was fought with the most astonishing 
vigour,any amount of money was lavished 
on the voter, who, from the day that he 
was born, had his career closely watched 
by election agents on both sides ; in fact, 
the voter was so closely watched that if 
a man got drunk and was put in the cells 
for 24 hours he was objected to, and 
probably lost the franchise. The charges 
at the police courts were eagerly followed. 
The composition of the Bench, too, 
became a question of considerable nicety, 
because if the man charged with drunken- 
ness were an Orangeman he was only 
fined, and he if were a Catholic he was 
sent to gaol. That interesting person 
the lodger, of course, turned up at the 
Registration Courts in great force, and he 
would give the House the details of a 
very interesting case, details sworn upon 
oath, and of course absolutely reliable, as 
the claimant was a divinity student. The 
finding of the Judges was that this 
gentleman, Mr. Alexander M(‘Vicar, 
occupied separately as a sole tenant, at 
a yearly rent of £16, lodgings in his 
father’s house at Derry. But being a 
student in Queen’s College, Belfast, he, 
for the purpose of his divinity studies, 
lived seven months of the year in the city, 
and although during his absence he con- 
tinued to ovcupy and pay rent for his 
lodgings in his father’s house, his board 
and lodging in Belfast were paid for by 
his father. He was held to be entitled 
to be placed on the list of voters for the 
City of Derry, and the Court of Appeal 
held that the decision should be affirmed, 
though some of them did not like the 
conclusion arrived at by the Revising 
Barrister. That was the position of the 
lodger. Now as to theoccupier. There 
was in the City of Derry a very large and 
prosperous warehouse occupied by a Mr. 
Pollock, who employed a very large 
number of assistants in his draper’s 
shop. Being a sound Conservative he 
naturally desired that as many of his 
assistants as possible should have votes, 
but in 1893 only one had the vote. In 
Derry every man, woman, and child under- 
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stood the Franchise Acts, and Mr. Pollock 
had heard of a decision which said 
that if a man occupied a room it “was to 
him as a dwelling-house. His assistants 
slept in a large dormitory, and therefore 
they were not entitled toa vote; but Mr. 
Pollock divided the room into two, and, 
putting some of the assistants to sleep 
elsewhere, he got a vote for each depart- 
ment. Last year he divided the room 
into four, and got four votes. If a vote 
could be got by putting up a wooden 


partition, by-and-by the question would | 
have to be considered what the texture | 


of the partition must be. If wood could 
have a vote, why not a curtain? And if 
a room could be divided into four he 
could not see why people should not have 
swinging hammocks, as a ship, and 
divide a room into 24, and give 24 
individuals » vote. As he understood 
the law, it was this—that if a man occu- 
pied as a lodger he must have rooms 
valued at £10 a year unfurnished, pro- 
vided the landlord lived on the premises. 
But let the landlord go away, then his 
tenant would have a vote as aninhabitant 
occupier, no matter what the valuation. 
On the other hand, if a man occupied as 
an inhabitant occupier a house and the 
landlord took it into his head to oceupy a 
portion of it the tenant was converted 
into a lodger. There was no principle in 
the law as it stood, and if he had to ad- 
vise the Government in the matter he 
would recommend them to abolish the 
lodger franchise altogether. The lodger 
would then have absolutely the same 
right to vote as now, because he might 
then vote, not as a lodger, but as an 
inhabitant occupier. In his judgment, 
the lodger franchise was no longer a 
necessity ; it was an anomaly and a pit- 
fall, and it would be useless to tinker 
with it by reducing the qualification from 
£10 to £5, as some Members seemed to 
desire. The right hon. Member for Bury 
had objected to the way in which the 
singular pluralist was treated under the 
Bill. That was what the Government 
had got for their moderation. They had 
given the pluralist the option of voting 
wherever he pleased, but if the proper 
course had been taken it should have 
been provided that the pluralist should 
vote only for the place at which he re- 
sided. That would have been a sensible 
thing to do, and it would have occurred 
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to anybody but a draftsman. The Bill in 
many of its provisions was a Tory rather 
than a Liberal Bill, and had been framed 
upon consideration of the treatment it 
might receive in the House of Lords, 
That House was the light by which the 
Liberal mariner had been obliged to 
steer. As to the shortening of the quali- 
fication period, it would matter very 
little to Ireland, where there was 
never a large floating population. 
But he strongly disapproved of 
the proposal for a double revision. 
Hon. Gentlemen, of course, would under- 
stand that he was speaking only for Ire- 
land. In cases like the London con- 
stituencies, and some constituencies in the 
North of England, there was something 
to be said for the double revision, but 
how would it work in Ireland? He 
would take the County of Cork, a county 
almost as big as Yorkshire. It returned 
seven Members. In that county the 
same men were on the list from year to 
year, except such as died or went to 
America. Of course, new men came on 
occasionally as they attained the age of 
21, but why should the County Cork be 
saddled with the expenses of the double 
revision and with the cost of the double 
printing of the lists? There was no 
acute contest between the Parties in the 
county. The people were all Nationalists. 
They were born Nationalists, and they 
died Nationalists, and they would always 
be so, just as Tories were born Tories 
and died Tories, and so they always 
would be. Accordingly, as far as 
counties like Cork were concerned, there 
was very little to be said in favour of 
the bi-annual revision. He would take, 
however, the case of one of the divisions 
of Belfast, one of Dublin, one of the 
divisions of the County Dublin, and some 
constituencies in Ulster, like County 
Tyrone, South Derry, North Fermanagh, 
possibly South Armagh, North Mona- 
ghan, and South Down. The County of 
Tyrone occupied an extraordinary posi- 
tion. It was the most blistered county 
in Ireland under the benefits of the 
franchise law. According to the Return 
supplied to the hon. Member for South 
Antrim, it was found that in the County 
of Tyrone in 1886 there were no fewer 
than 26,000 objections. Every one of 
these objections bore a 3d. stamp, and 
the cost for stamps alone amounted to 
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£350. Then both sides sent in bogus 
claims : it was perhaps unnecessary to 
state that elementary fact, and there could 


be no doubt that there was a considerable | 


change in the Register every year. 
Parties had to be very closely watched 
there. In many respects when a Catholic 
died a landlord always put in the widow 


as the representative in the rent-book, so | 


as to kill the Catholic vote. If a 
Protestant voter died the eldest son 
was always put in the tenancy in order 


to get the vote, and recently in North | 


Tyrone, under the genial wgis of the 
Abercorns, they had gone the length of 
splitting up the farms, and having tenants 


in quo, as he thought they were called. | 


He had in his mind a case in which three 
brothers were put down as owners. In 
that way, if there was a farm of land, 
and there was any pretext for a change 
of tenancy, and there were three 
brothers put into the agent’s books, they 
would give the three names as owners, 
the whole thing being a pocket arrange- 
ment between them in order that these 
Protestant Conservative tenants might 
have the franchise. But when a poor 


Catholic died it was always the repre- | 
sentatives or the widow—Mary Murphy, | 


or something, that was put down in the 


rent-book. A great deal could be said | 
in favour of the double revision provided | 


in the Bill in the abstract; but there 


were such things as human life, temper, | 
and money ; and the conclusion he had | 


come to was that life was not long 
enough for operations as they were con- 
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[Mr. 
I was referring to 
England.}] He was only speaking of 
Ireland—he had only one song. The 
right hon. Gentleman enjoyed the advan- 
tage of being able to doctrinise about 
other things than Ireland, but he did not. 
In Ireland there would be no difficulty in 
concentrating the police at the few 
polling stations allowed under the Ballot 
Act, and, as a rule, the people were very 
amenable. There was a great desire on 
the part of the people of both sides that 
they should be allowed to exercise the 
franchise, which they regarded as a great 
privilege. There might be an occasional 
contest at a General Election, but there 
would be no difficulty as to police in Ire- 
land at these times. No extra expense 
would be imposed upon candidates, but 
there would be extra expense imposed 
upon the Sheriff, and serve him right. At 
preseut he pocketed their money. If he 
had a poll in the northern division of the 
county on Monday he would use the 
ballot boxes, the clerks, and so forth, and 
charge the candidates in that division, 
and on the Wednesday he might have a 
poll in the southern division, when he 
would use the boxes and the clerks over 
again, and charge the candidates in the 
southern division. It was right that the 
clerks should be paid for, but the boxes 
and the books could not eat and drink. 
The Bill would be a great loss to the 
Sheriffs and everyone keenly interested in 
| them, but as far as the candidates and the 


ducted in Tyrone and Ulster. If any- | public were concerned, they would not be 
body went into the Revision Court in | likely to grieve. The Sheriff's expenses 
Ulster the one side charged the other) and his allowances were heavy, and so 
with perjury, and, as far as he was con-| far as he was concerned a little blood- 
cerned, he had no desire to have these | letting would not be out of place. With 
charges repeated twice a year, and not regard to the reduced qualification of 
merely in the cool of October and | three months, the hon. Member for the 
November, but in the spring, when! Southport Division had said that a 
young men’s fancy lightly turned to! Liberal candidate might bring Irish la- 
thoughts of revolt. He thought, there- | bourers into Southport to qualify. That 
fore, that so far as Ireland was con- | was hardly a likely state of things, but it 
cerned it would be better, on the whole, to | must beremembered that if those men were 
leave things as they were. Then, | absent from Ireland for four months they 
coming to the question of polling on one | were disfranchised, even though they 
day, the Leader of the Opposition said it | paid their rates and taxes at home, and 
would lead to increased expenses, and | if they could not vote in Ireland they 
that it would be extremely undesirable | certainly ought to be allowed to vote in 
also on account of the difficulty of polling | England. If they happened to be enjoy- 
all the districts. In that he entirely | ing the breezes of Southport they should 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman. | be allowed to record their votes there. 
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They must have their votes somewhere, 
whether at home or in England, and he 


1 


| 


(Mr. Healy) saw nothing wrong in their | 


voting in England. 
that in a constituency where 
was a small majority 
Liberal Party an astute Liberal agent 
familiar with all the tactics of jobbery 
would take 500 voters in a balloon, and 


there 


plant them down where their support | 


would be serviceable, concealing every- 
thing from the stupid Tory agent, who 
would not have his eyes about him, 
who would have no money, and 
who would have had no Party spirit. 
But what would such an operation cost ? 
Where would the funds come from, and 
were there no such thing as reprisals ¢ 
But these objections were objections 
which might be levelled against any 
scheme, however worthy it might be. 
There was, however, one objection to 
which attention should be drawn—and 
he wondered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bury when he was 
so furiously engaged in slashing wind- 
mills had not suggested it. The plural 
voter was to be deprived of his plural 
votes, but was to be allowed to be on the 
Register for several places. There 
were, no doubt, constituencies—he knew 
some in Ireland—where when the elector 
had voted in the place for which he had 
a right to vote sympathisers would vote 
for him in the other places. These vices 
were not confined to one side, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury had stood forward with such 
an extraordinary affectation of Roman 
virtue, his (Mr. T. M. Healy’s) mind had 
gone back to the year 1883, when the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced his 
very virtuous Corrupt Practices Act, 
which was vigorously attacked by the 
late Mr. Raikes. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was at the time Member for 
Taunton. He made his Act date from 
the day of its passing. Under that 
Act they could inquire into all future 
corruption and: speculation in a con- 


It was assumed | 


against the | 
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Sir E. CLARKE said, he had moved 
the Amendment to the Corrupt Practices 
Bill under which matters prior to the 
passing of the Bill could not be inquired 
into, and the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had accepted it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that if that 
were so, Mr. Raikes must have spoken in 
vain. His words were on the record, 
but after 11 years ove spoke with some 
infirmity of recollection. If he had 
thought his statement would have been 
challenged he would have refreshed him- 
self from that volume of entertainment— 
Hansard’s Debates. There ought to be 
some provision in the Bill for ascertain- 
ing, especially in close contests, which 
was the right vote and which was the 
wrong one given by a man, and he 
thought it would come to this—that a 
man would have to be called upon to de- 
clare at the time the Register was being 
made up which place he intended to vote 
for, and his name should be starred 
accordingly. Going back to the ques- 
tion of bi-annual registration, no doubt as 
far as England was concerned something 
of the kind was necessary, but if it were 
adopted it ought only to be a supple- 
mental provision. And a man ought not 
to be called upon to fight a second objec- 
tion. He sbould not have to fight an ob- 
jection a second time except in cases where 
he had absolutely quitted his tenancy. 
If it could be shown that a man was 
dead, or had gone away, his vote might 
be struck off. And it seemed to him that 
a great deal of expense might be saved 
in the matter of printing. As an elec- 
tion would only take place every four 
or five years, and the chances were five 
to one against the second Register being 
called in, he did not see why the second 
Register could not be made by a type 
writer. Even if some arrangement of 
that kind were not come to, he would 
advise the Liberal Party not to shirk the 
expense. The printing of the Register 
was after all less costly than a Tory Go- 
vernment. It was cheaper for the tax- 


stituency, but they could never inquire | payer to pay for a second Register than 
how things had been done in the past in | to have an odd war in hand or a “ spirited 


Taunton. 


He remembered Mr. Raikes | foreign policy.” As regarded the position of 


taunting the right hon. Gentleman with | Ireland in this Debate, they had got reason 
that, and at that time he (Mr. Healy) | tocongratulate themselves that theAmend- 
was a supporter of the right hon. Gentle- | ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
man’s. 
right hon. Gentleman’s virtue. 


Mr. T. M. Healy 


At that time he believed in the | Plymouth had been almost entirely forgot- 


ten. He had thought that they would have 
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heard some tremendous indictment against | ment contained propositions of 
the Irish representation in this Debate, and equality which entitled it 


but nothing of the kind. 
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to the 

It had been support of those who had faith in the 


shown that the inequalities in England | principles of freedom and equality. 


were so great that Ireland in that respect 


might hide her diminished head. But if | 
that were not so, he would not be afraid 
to take his stand on the absolute facts of 
the case. When was the question of | 
numbers first considered in connection | 
with Irish representation? If there had 
been a numerical basis at the time of | 
the Union, Ireland would have had 250 | 
instead of 100 Members O’Connell, time 
after time, showed the under-representa- 
tion of Ireland, and the answer of the 
great English statesmen of that day 
always was, “Oh, the case of Ireland 
rests upon a sacred Treaty.” It was a 
mean thing on the part of the Party 
which had decimated Ireland with war, 


famine, and pestilence to take advantage | 
In 1847 the popu- | 


of their own wrong. 
lation of Ireland was 8,000,000 ; in 1894, 
under the blessed régime of an enligit- 
ened Administration, it had fallen to 
4,500,000. Until 
Party was as bad as another in this 
matter; and the laws which they had 
passed had driven the people out of Ire- 
land. Irishmen lived a long way from 
Westminster; and they did not wish to 
interfere in British affairs at all. 
Ireland desired was that she should be 
allowed to manage her own squalid paro- 
chial affairs at home io her own ignorant 
and, he supposed, brutish manner. They 
never, of course, could hope for the eu- 
lightenment or civilisation of English- 
men, or to attain to the high and noble 
examples they got in that House. There 


were geographical considerations and | 


difficulties to be taken into account. It 
cost an Irish Member a £5 note to go 
and come from Ireland ; it cost many 
English Members Is. for a hansom cab. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ply- 


mouth was quite frank in admitting that | 


even if his Amendment were passed he 


would not be better satisfied with the | 
If the dual | 


| pations in the same constituency, or his 


abolition of the dual vote. 
voter required protection he had a whole 
House in the House of Lords to protect 
him. Let the common people have a 
vote in the House of Commons. They 
should maintain the position that all men 
were free and equal, and he would sub- 
mit that the Bill proposed by the Govern- 
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1886 one English | 


What | 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
| said, the hon. Member who had just sat 
;down had joined in the general con- 
demnation which almost every Member, 
no matter on what side he sat, had pro- 
| nounced against the Bill, He (Mr. 
| Heneage) thought that, in view of this 
general condemnation, he was within his 
| right in asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the measure, when he 
came to speak, to reply to the query of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury as to why the Government had 
/changed their mind and had departed 
from the decision to which they arrived 
last year, and upon which they had given 
such forcible expression of opinion. It 
was clear from what had fallen from 
|every Member of the House who had 
discussed the Bill that the House gene- 
rally was of opinion that a second re- 
vision would be distinctly costly and use- 
less ; therefore, as no defence had been 
offered of that portion of the Bill, they 
had a right to know whether this pro- 
vision was not really still-born ? He 
wished to call attention to some sections 
of the measure which had rather fallen 
out of sight, and to discuss them as far 
as he could in a practical spirit. It must 
be remembered that in 1891 a Resolution 
was moved laying down what ought to 
be provided for in a Registration Bill. 
They had a Bill brought in by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
| giving expression to the opinion of the 
Government, and last year the present 
| Secretary for India brought in a Bill 
dealing with the subject. They 
had a right to know why the Government 
had changed their mind, and why the 


| present measure was different to that of 


last year. Nothing was done in the pre- 
sent Bill to facilitate the lodger getting 
upon the Register, or to render easy the 
transfer of the voter in successive occu- 


trausfer from oue constituency to another 
in the same county. Then the revision 


| proposed as to the period of qualification 


was entirely fictitious. What people iu 
this country desired to know was not so 
much what their period of qualification 


w 
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was to be, but how soon after they had 
come into residence they would be per- 
mitted to vote. And as to the proposal 
to have two Registers for the suggested 
period of qualification, he should have 
thought that if there was to bea three 
months’ qualification there ought to be 
four Registers, but he did not suppose 
that that was a thing which any Go- 
vernment would care to propose. With 
regard to the agricultural districts, to 
which the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Forest of Dean referred, the 
tenancies commenced on Lady Day and 
on May Day. As the Bill was drawn, 
any person desiring a vote on the three 
months’ qualification previous to the 
24th of June, if he had come into occu- 
pation on Lady Day or May Day, would 
be prevented from claiming for another 
six months. In dealing with this sub- 
ject the Government ought to have had 
regard to the period of the year at which 
people came into residence. The Go- 
vernment seemed to have an idea that 
the Ist of January should be the day 
when the residence should come into 
force, but January was the last month 
upon which any Government would 


think of having a General Election. If 
the date had been the Ist or the Lith of 
February, ‘those who came into occupa- 
tion on Lady Day or May Day would 


have been able to claim 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow at 
Two of the clock. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 3) BILL. 
(No. 212.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, the measure was one which set out 
the views of the Building Societies. 

Tue Margvess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) asked whether objec- 
tion had not been made by the Govern- 


ment to a Bill of a similar character to 
this ? 


Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H,. Guiapstone, Leeds, 
W..) said, that one clause of that Bill was 


Mr. Heneage 


different from the Government Bill, and 
the measure was withdrawn on the under- 
standing that this particular clause should 
be carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) asked whether a Bill of practically 
the same character as this was not before 
the House last year and considered by a 
Committee upstairs. If so, was it worth 
while for the time of the Grand Com- 
mittee to bé wasted in considering a Bill 
the provisions of which were considered 
last year ? 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 3) (ABERDARE, &c, 
CANALS) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto for the 
Aberdare Canal Navigation and certain other 
Canals, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 215.} 


SALMON FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Seton-Karr, Bill to amend 
the Salmon Fisheries (Ireland) Acts, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Tomlin- 
son, Mr. Dane, and Colonel Nolan. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 217. ] 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) (WALES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. David Thomas, Bill to 
reduce the Hours in Welsh Mines to Eight 
Hours per day, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
David Thomas and Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 218. ] 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT (st. 


PAUL, DEPTFORD) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Darling, Bill to amend 
“The Metropolis Local Management Act, 1855,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Darling, Mr. 
James Stuart, Mr. Boord, Mr. Benn, Mr. 
Pickersgill, and Colonel Hughes, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 219.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 4th May 1894. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Seeing the noble Lord the Prime Minister 
in his place, I venture to ask him whether 
he has formed any designs as to the 
apportionment of the severe labours of 
this House during the forthcoming week. 
When does he propose that we should 
adjourn ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY anp LORD PRESIDENT or 
tHE COUNCIL (The Earl of Rosr- 
pErY): My Lords, with regard to that 
very important point, I understand that 
my noble and learned Friend has been in 
communication with the Opposition on 
the subject, and that the conclusion has 
been arrived at (which I think will be 
gratifying to your Lordships) that we 
might adjourn, without difficulty or danger 
to your Lordships, from Thursday next 
to Monday in the ensuing fortnight. 


COLONIAL OFFICERS (LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 25.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL): My Lords, I am sorry to say 
that my noble Friend (the Marquess of 
Ripon) is not able to be in his place to-day. 
He has asked me to move the Third Reading 
of this Bill and to make a statement with 
regard toa point which was raised by 
the noble Marquess in reference to the 
extension of the Bill to officers in the 
service of the Indian Government. My 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has been in communication 
with the India Office on the subject, and 
he has arrived at the conclusion that the 
proposal suggested—namely, that the Bill 
should extend to Indian Officers—would 
make it a controversial one. There is 
certainly not an absolute agreement upon 
the subject, and I think that will be 
evident to the noble Marquess from what 
fell from the late Viceroy of India on the 
last occasion. I think my noble Friend 
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will understand the anxiety of the noble 
Marquess not to make a Bill, which is 
certainly not of a controversial character, 
a controversial measure, by the introduc- 
tion of provisions which might endanger 
its passing without any compensating 
advantages. That is the reason why the 
noble Marquess does not propose to deal 
with that subject in this Bill. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* ac- 
cordingly, and passed, and sent to the 
Commons. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) BILL. 
(No. 32.) 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 

PROCEDURE BILL [4.L.].—(No. 37.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [H.1.]. 
(No. 39.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* on 
Monday next. 


SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL [H.L. ]. 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to Aber- 
deen, Birmingham, Chelmsford, and Guildford 
—Was presented by the Lord Monkswell (for 
the Lord Playfair); read 1*; to be printed ; 
and referred to the Examiners. (No. 47.) 


QUARTER SESSIONS BILL [#.L.].—(No. 4.) 

Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments : The said Amend- 
ments to be printed, and to be considered 
on Monday next. (No. 48.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, to Monday 

next, a quarter before 

Eleven o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 4th May 1894. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION BILL (by 
Order). 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


*Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.) said, that 
this Bill, to Section 6 of which he and 
others objected, had been approved and 
amended, after full and patient considera- 
tion, by a competent Committee upstairs. 
It had the support of the heads of the 
University as well as the Corporation of 
Cambridge, and the Committee could 
scarcely have done otherwise than pass 
it back to the House. It was in no spirit 
of opposition to them—with no desire to 
call in question their labours or 
judgment—that he now felt bound to 
strive to amend their work. The Com- 
mittee had to do with details. The 
House had to do with general principles 
and to guard individual rights against 
what might be the wishes of. localities, 
unless they were shown very good reasou 
for letting those wishes prevail. It would 
be beside the present question to retort 
that many of them admitted individual 
rights would be better guarded if the 
guarding power was not so centralised as 
at present. They had to deal with the 
constitution of affairs, and under that 
constitution they were driven to take up 
the precious time of this Assembly with 
the consideration of what at first sight 
was a trivial, but which was in truth an 
important, matter. The Bill had to do 
with Cambridge University jurisdiction 
over persons and entertainments, with 
corporate control over bridges, commons, 
markets and fairs, public-houses, health, 
and so forth. It would doubtless be 
beneficial in many respects—in no one 
more so than where it sought to repeal 
rights over persons conferred in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign—entirely out of keeping 
with our present conceptions of liberty. 
To one section only did they object— 
that by which 6 Geo. IV., c. 97, see. 3, 
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modifying 5 Geo. IV., c. 83, sec. 3 at 
present applying in Oxford was sought 
to be applied to Cambridge. They 
would desire the repeal regarding Oxford 
of this modification, and they strenuously 
opposed its extension to Cambridge under 
5 Geo. IV., c. 83, sec. 3— 

“ Every common prostitute wandering in the 
public streets or public highways or in any 
place of public resort, behaving in a riotous or 
indecent manner ” 
might, upon conviction, be committed 


“to the House of Correction, there to be 
kept to hard labour forany term not exceeding 
one calendar month,” 


He (Mr. Webb), and those who were 
acting with him, had no objection what- 
ever to this clause. It was reasonable 
that women as well as men behaving in 
a riotous or indecent manner should be 
arrested and punished. The modifica- 
tion consisted in omitting the words— 


“ Behaving in a riotous and indecent manner.” 
The clause would stand— 


« Every common prostitute and night walker 
found wandering in any public walk, street, or 
highway, within the precincts of the said 
University, and not giving a satisfactory account 
of herself, shall be deemed an idle and dis- 
orderly person,” &c., “and may be apprehended 
and dealt with accordingly.” 


They strenuously objected to putting 
it in the power of any underling of 
the University to charge any woman 
with being a prostitute and to hale her 
to prison. The following extract from 
a local paper would show that in the 
estimation of some the power had not 
always been fairly exercised in Oxford. 
Indeed it was most unlikely that such 
irresponsible power could be exercised 
without abuse. “An Oxford Citizen” 
wrote in The Oxford Chronicle of 
February 13, 1892— 


“TI wish to draw the attention of your 
readers seriously to the tyranny and cruelty 
practised by the University towards girls in our 
midst. If a girl has ever lapsed from the path 
of virtue, or if the bulldogs, no fair judges, 
believe so, she has no liberty, no peace. She 
dare not appear in the street or wait for a 
public conveyance without risk of being seized 
by the University spies, when, as a matter of 
course, she is sent to prison. Our girls are 
systematically watched by these bulldogs, and 
notes taken of all their acts, which in the not 
too impartial imagination of these men are 
believed to indicate that they are loose women. 
Nothing is said at first about these things, but 
they are recorded ; and should a poor girl be 
seized and taken before the Vice-Chancellor, 
then out they come on oath, with the ‘date of 





each, after months, or even years from their 
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occurrence, when the poor girl no longer has 
any chance of showing that they are true or 
false. The affair is always so hurried that the 
girl has no chance of getting legal help. which, 
also, she is generally too poor to do, and so, 
without any cross-examination, the statements 
of these fellows are received as gospel by the 
Vice Chancellor and other University Dons 
eager to send her to gaol.” 

The Courts being held at irregular 
intervals, the presence of reporters is not 
always assured. 

“If they can prove that ever in her life she 
has done a questionable act, she is at their 
mercy, and all liberty to move about in our 
streets is denied her.” 

What would men say if the same 
judgment were meted out to them? If 
it was right that such powers should 
be conferred upon constables in Cam- 
bridge, they should not be withheld 
from constables all over the Kingdom. 
Why should Oxford and Cambridge be 
specially singled out from other Univer- 
sity towns in England, in Scotland, 
and in Ireland? The young men in 
Universities were better watched and 
guarded than the young men outside 
their walls. If such legislation were 
necessary regarding University towns, it 
would be more necessary in large cities 
where young men were free from the 
vigilance of proctors and their “ bull- 
dogs.” The principles embodied in this 
proposed section received by implication 
the strongest condemnations from this 
House, when the Contagious Diseases 
Acts were repealed. He and his friends 
objected on principle to such legislation 
as affecting only one sex, and it was 
somewhat of a comment on the capacity 
of men undgr all circumstances to repre- 
sent the interests of women that this 
Bill should have passed so far entirely 
unchallenged, and that it would most 
probably now pass unchallenged but for 
the vigilance of some ladies who had 
brought it under the notice of certain 
Members of the House. The proposal 
was on the face of it specious. The 
objection to it was that which lay against 
most legislation of an autocratic or a 
paternal character. The purpose was 
apparently effected, but at the cost of a 
harmful infringement of general principles. 
Such autocratic legislation might lead to 
certain apparent benefits, but at the 
expense of diminution of respect for 
law and individual rights. Prostitution 
was fed mainly by the want amongst men 
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of proper respect for women. Laws 
such as this applied to women and not to 
men tended to foster such want of respect. 
Women suffered in many ways. They 
were left unprotected and at the mercy 
of designing men, who often escaped 
without punishment for the most heinous 
crimes, because it would not be possible 
under all circumstances to guard women 
without laying innocent men open to 
ruin from damning accusations. Men 
must on their side be content to look 
out for themselves, and by cultivating 
high principle and resisting temptation 
to shield themselves from evil lest the 
law in too closely attempting to shield 
them should leave innocent women open 
in like manner to unjust suspicions and 
damning accusations. Constables were 
by no means perfect instruments, They 
too often had a fatal propensity to stick to 
and justify charges once made—a fatal 
esprit de corps in supporting each other. 
Temptation should not be placed in their 
way. Mistakes would be made in the 
future as they had been made in the past, 
and it was much to be doubted that in 
the past they knew all or the worst cases. 
What more efficient instrument for 
blackmailing women could they place 
within the reach of any man than a 
provision such as that they were con- 
sidering ? Many a poor girl would part 
with her last penny sooner than let it be 
known, even to those nearest to her, that 
an accusation, however falsely, had been 
made regarding her chastity. The poorer 
the most defenceless classes of women, 
those whose avocations might oblige them 
to be out alone perhaps at night, would 
be most likely to suffer. The freedom 
that women, young and old, in these 
countries enjoyed as compared to the 
freedom accorded them on the Continent 
was largely due to the absence here of 
legislation such as that they were con- 
sidering. Objectionable as such a law 
would be in any University town it was 
especially to be condemned in Cambridge, 
because of the large number of young 
women studying at Girton and Newnham. 
This consideration especially came home 
to such of them as had relatives and 
friends at one or other of these Colleges. 
‘The complacency with which such legisla- 
tion was regarded by many was illustra- 
tive of the degree to which the law 
esteemed property—more sacred than 
person. What would more tend to 
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morality than the suppression of houses 
of ill-fame, most of which were well 
known to the police? Regarding them 
suspicion counted for nothing. Proof, most 
difficult of attainment, was demanded. 
Lest the rights of property should be 
infringed, such houses were permitted to 
continue centres of the worst social degra- 
dation of the worst forms of immorality, 
whilst under this Bill suspicion alone 
would be sufficient ground for depriving a 
woman of ber liberty—sufficient ground 
for condemning her to hard labour and 
blasting her reputation for life. The 
proceedings at the Women’s Liberal 
Association two days ago would show 
how thoughtful women regarded the Bill. 
A document he held in his hand, signed 
by the Countess of Carlisle, President of 
the Federation, on May 2, set forth— 
“The Council of the ‘Vomen’s Liberal 
Federation, nearly 900 strong, and representing 
76,000 women, have to-day passed a resolution 
condemnatory of the unjust and demoralising 
enactment .proposed to be introduced by Clause 
6 of the Cambridge Corporation Bill. They con- 
sider it unconstitutional, as putting the burden 
of pret upon the accused, and open to arbitrary 
and capricious interpretation for want of legal 
definitions of all the terms employed.” 


Cambridge 


The resolution carried was as follows :— 
“That this Council is of opinion that the 
special jurisdiction as exercised over women at 
the University towns—Oxford and Cambridge 
—is both degrading and unjust, and calls for its 
immediate abolition, and, further, views with 
alarm the proposed Bill now before the House 
of Commons, which will give to the proctors 
and police in Cambridge authority to arrest any 
woman who is merely walking in the streets, 
and whom they choose to consider of immoral 
character, and will render any such woman 
liable to imprisonment with hard labour as an 
idle and disorderly person, unless she can give 
a satisfactory account of herself. This Council, 
therefore, earnestly hopes that such exceptional 
and unconstitutional legisla«:on may be rejected 
by the House of Commons, and that all such 
cases may be left to the ordinary law.” 
Such legislation would defeat its object, 
and might in the long run intensify the 
evils it was meant to restrain. He be- 
lieved that the provisions of the ordinary 
law, if properly enforced, were sufficient 
to meet the necessities of the case, and 
that exceptional legislation was unde- 
sirable. Under the ordinary law a woman 
who was disorderly could be punished ; 
but to pass an exceptional law by which 
a woman might be imprisoned for merely 
walking in the street is to create a new 
offence, and to give a dangerous power 
to the proctors and policemen which 
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must be extremely liable to abuse. Men 
must learn to respect all women as they 
respected their own relatives. They 
must bend their souls to that chastity 
which was possible, and was to be de- 
manded of them as it was universally 
acknowledged to be possible and was 
demanded of women. He begged to 
move the omission of Clause 6 of the 
Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, to 
leave out Clause 6.—( Mr. Webb.) 


Question proposed, “That Clause 6 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, they had been told that 
when no opposition was offered the 
Committee upstairs did not go into the 
general principles of Bills of this kind, 
He could assure the House that this was 
an incorrect description of the method 
which the Committee pursued. The 
Government Departments reported upon 
the Bills, and in some cases recommended 
changes and in other cases called the 
attention of the Committee to any excep- 
tional proposals, and asked that they 
should consider them and accept respon- 
sibility. When no objection or comment 
was made by the Departments the Com- 
mittee all the same went through the 
Bills clause by clause, and if matters 
affecting general principles were con- 
tained therein they did not pass them 
without due consideration. In this in- 
stance the Home Office made no Report 
to the Committee, and they formed the 
opinion that there was no objection to 
the proposals of the Bill. Notwith- 
standing that fact, they were hlive to the 
fact that changes were to be made in the 
law in this particular case. The atten- 
tion of the Committee was called by 
counsel to the fact that the law of 
Cambridge was to be altered and brought 
into conformity with that existing in the 
Sister University town of Oxford. The 
Committee, therefore, were well aware 
of what was proposed to be done, and 
what he wished to tell the House before 
they proceeded to the further considera- 
tion of the matter was that the hon. 
Gentleman was not correct when he 
said that the Committee did not con- 
sider on their merits the Bills brought 
before them, even if the Departments did 
not criticise them. This was an un- 
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opposed Bill, not criticised by the Go- 
vernment Department concerned, and 
brought before the Committee as one 
which had been agreed upon by the Cor- 
poration and the University authorities. 
It proposed to repeal an Act which gave 
special powers to the University of Cam- 
bridge, and to confer on the University 
town the same powers that Oxford 
possessed. He would not deal with the 
matter from the point of view of either 
the Corporation or the University, be- 
cause both had competent Represen- 
tatives inthe House. He had only risen 
for the purpose of stating what were the 
facts in regard to the proceedings before 
the Committee of which he was Chairman, 
and to assure the House that whether 
their action was right or wrong it was 
taken with their eyes open and with a 
perfect knowledge of the proposals that 
were being made. He hoped the House 
would bear this in mind in coming to any 
decision upon this question adverse to the 
opinion of the Committee upstairs—that 
they would destroy the arrangement 
which had been come to between the 
University authorities and the Corpora- 
tion, which, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, substituted for the present pro- 
visions others which were more equitable 
and certainly were not calculated to lead 
to the abuses which were feared by the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said, he wished to congratu- 
late the Mover of the Amendment upon 
the temperate speech which he had made 
concerning this very thorny and un- 
pleasant subject. He would, however, 
recall the attention of the House to the 
facts of the case with which they were 
dealing. Some hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to think that this was a Bill for conferring 
further powers upon the University 
authorities of Cambridge. That was not 
so. In fact, the Bill took away powers 
from the University authorities—powers 
which the town thought ought to be 
removed out of their hands. The history 
of the Bill was a very long one, and he 
would not go into the Charters of Queen 
Elizabeth or Henry VITI., or the numerous 
old Statutes referring to the University, 
but simply remind the House that this 
question had been before them on several 
previous occasious. In 1892 the Member 
for Cambridge introduced a Bill dealing 
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with the topic which met the fate that 
private Members’ Bills, even in those 
early days, used to meet and which he 
was afraid they would meet more fre- 
quently in the future. He wished to 
point out, in justice to the Mover of this 
Amendment and to the hon. Member for 
Crewe, that that Bill which was intro- 
duced in February, 1892, had in ita 
clause providing that Clause 28 of the 
Town Police Act, 1847, should for the 
purposes of its application in the town of 
Cambridge have effect as if it provided 
that 

“every common prostitute loitering or being 
in a street or public place for the purpose of 
prostitution or solicitation,” 

&e., and that that Bill was backed by the 
hon. Member for Crewe. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) : 
Does the hon. Gentleman suggest that 
that is the same provision as is in the 
Bill now ? 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALDaaid, 
he had said nothing of the sort. Before 
he touched on the genesis of the Bill, he 
wished, in reference to the Resolution 
which the hon. Member (Mr. Webb) had 
read as being passed by the Women’s 
Federation, that he saw from The 
Standard newspaper that there were 
two ladies present, before whose name 
the word “ Cambridge” was inserted, 
who were opposed to that resolution. 
This Bill was a compromise. Ever since 
the Bill of 1892 there had been a Joint 
Committee composed of the Council of 
the Senate of the University of Cam- 
bridge and a Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of the borough, and they had sat 
frequently and at great length, and had 
threshed out all these matters. The 
committee was composed, so far as the 
town was concerned, of members of both 
political Parties, who considered that for 
the welfare of the town and its inhabi- 
tants this compromise was advisable. 
Over and over again the town had 
objected to the University authorities 
possessing these exceptional powers. He 
did not say that they had not been 
exercised with discretion ; but the town 
objected to them, and he asked the House 
not to spoil the Bill by agreeing to the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. 

Dr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
whether the powers exercised under 
Section 6 did not still remain with the 
University authorities ? 
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Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALDsaid, 
no; they did not in his opinion and in 
the opinion of the Joint Committee. It 
was, of course, within the power of the 
House to throw this Bill out or to amend 
it in any way it liked, but he would ask 
whether it was not better in these 
days of local self - government and 
management of local affairs at home 
to assume that the Local Authori- 
ties were the best judges of local require- 
ments and of the best way of dealing 
with this difficult and irritating and un- 
pleasant question ? It would, he thought, 
be impossible to take out any part of the 
compromise without rendering the Bill 
unacceptable to either the University 
authorities or to the Corporation. The 
Bill, if passed, would reduce to a mini- 
mum a grave cause of friction which 
had existed for a long time between 
the town and the University, and he 
asked the House, on behalf of the town, 
not to reject this Bill, or to so mutilate it 
that neither Party could accept it. The 
modus vivendi had been arranged, and all 
they asked was that the House should 
sanction it, so that the decency and 
morality of the town could be preserved. 
He hoped the Amendment would not be 
agreed to, and that the House would pass 
the Bill iu the form in which it left the 
Committee upstairs. 

*Mr. JEBB (Cambridge University) 
said, his hon. Friend the Member for tne 
Borough of Cambridge had set forth 
the case for this Bill from the point of 
view of the town. He wanted to say a 
few words from the point of view of the 
University. First, as to the new powers 
given under this Bill. The law now in 
force was exercised under the powers of 
the Elizabethan Charter, The Uni- 
versity proctors had power to arrest per- 
sons suspected of evil who came or 
resorted to the town; but it was pro- 
posed to abolish that power by Clause 5 
of the Bill. The powers proposed by 
the Bill to be conferred upon the police 
enabled them to arrest any persons of 
presumably bad character found wander- 
ing in the public thoroughfares who 
could not give a satisfactory account of 
themselves ; but such powers were to be 
exercised under peril of an action for 
false imprisonment if a person should be 
wrongly arrested. These powers existed 
at Oxford, and worked satisfactorily. 
The Bill also proposed to confer a 
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similar power upon the proctors, who 
in this respect were to be placed upon 
precisely the same footing as the 
police, and who would have no more 
powers than the police. Thus the large 
and ancient powers of the proctors, under 
the Elizabethan Charter, were abolished, 
aud the local law was brought nearer to 
the general law of the country. The 
Vice Chancellor's Court and the Spinning 
House were to be abolished, and persons 
arrested would be tried before the or- 
divary Court, which was the Bench of 
Borough Magistrates. The result of the 
proposed change would be that the law 
of Cambridge, although brought nearer 
to the ordinary law of the country, would 
still go somewhat beyond it, inasmuch as a 
policeman or proctor could arrest a woman 
found in a public thoroughfare whom 
they suspected to be of immoral character, 
even if she was not guilty of riotous 
or indecent behaviour. There were 
precedents for variation of powers in the 
police laws in different localities. For 
instance, the Edinburgh Act of 1879 con- 
ferred power on the police to arrest a 
woman for loitering or importuning. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, 5.E., 
Middleton) : Does it not go on to say 
“ for the purposes of prostitution ” ? 

*Mr. JEBB said, that in the case of the 
proposed Cambridge law, an immoral 
purpose would iudeed be presumed by the 
officer making an arrest, but the pre- 
sumption would be made at his owu 
peril. He would now go on to say a 
few words about the reasons which, in 
their opinion, existed for conferring 
special powers, which, if this Bill passed, 
would be peculiar to Cambridge along 
with Oxford. The first was the position 
of the students in the University towns 
of Oxford and Cambridge. These 
students were young and inexperienced 
men, freshly released from the discipline 
and restriction of school life, who, in the 
Universities, enjoyed a certain measure 
of independence, and who, from their 
position as young men enjoying that 
measure of liberty, tended to attract to 
Oxford and Cambridge numbers of women 
of bad character. Some of the students 
formed an easy prey for such persons, 
if due precautions were not taken. The 
number of students in Cambridge was 
usually about 3,000, and the total popu- 
lation of the town at the last Census 
was under 37,000. It would be seen, 
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therefore, how large a fraction the 
students formed of the population, and it 
was easy to understand that women of 
bad character would be attracted to the 
town, not only from the surrounding 
country, but from London. The respon- 
sibility of the University authorities was 
not merely as to the teaching of the 
students, but as to their conduct and 
morals. They were bound to prevent as 
far as possible undue temptation from 
being thrown in the way of the under- 
graduates ; it was a duty they owed not 
only to the students, but to the parents of 
the students, and, above all, to the nation 
at large. What more serious evil could 
there be than that the undergraduates in 
a University town should be exposed to 
the temptations which some London 
streets presented daily and nightly ? 
Why was the ordinary law insufficient ? 
Under the ordinary law a woman could 
not be apprehended unless she were guilty 
of disorderly or indecent conduct, or un- 
less solicitation could be proved against her. 
But women of bad character might be 
perfectly quiet in their external behaviour 
and might abstain from open solicitation, 
yet their presence in the public places 
might constitute a temptation just as 
much as though they were guilty of 
solicitation or disorderly conduct. If 
Cambridge were left under the ordinary 
powers of the police nothing could be 
more certain than that there would be a 
great influx of women of loose character 
from London. Could the House con- 
template with satisfaction the prospect of 
the principal streets in Cambridge re- 
sembling certain streets in London? 
Nothing could be more disastrous to 
education in the University. Under the 
Elizabethan Charter the powers of the 
proctors were greater than they were 
under this Bill. To say that the mere 
walking in the streets would be consti- 
tuted an offence was to presume that the 
law would be administered without dis- 
cretion, intelligence, or ordinary caution ; 
and it must be remembered that the proc- 
tors and constables would exercise their 
exceptional powers at their own peril. 
During the last two years, while these 
negotiations had been going on, there 
had been a marked deterioration in the 
state of the streets of Cambridge. 
This had been noticed, not only by 
members of the University, but by the 
Borough Council itself ; and the towns- 
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people were just as anxious as the 
University that this Bill should pass 
into law. The Mayor of Cambridge 
called a public meeting under the 
Borough Funds Act, at which the 
clauses of the Bill were gone through, 
and Clause 6 was adopted practically 
unanimously. Clause 6 was a vital part 
of the Bill, and if it were rejected the 
Bill would be withdrawn. The measure, 
which settled so many controversies be- 
tween the town and the University, would 
be wrecked, and the state of things which 
existed two years ago would be brought 
back again. It was not to be supposed 
that the University would acquiesce in 
the withdrawal of all control in such an 
important matter as this. He appealed 
to the wisdoum and common sense of the 
House not to allow the action of well- 
meaning and sincere, but ill-advised and 
ill-regulated, zeal to defeat a measure 
which protected the interests of morality, 
and consequently the interests of the 
country at large. 

Mr. W.M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, before he replied briefly to the 
speeches of the hon. Members who had 
spoken, he should like to say a word in 
reference to the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee which considered the Bill. He 
had to complain that they had been 
marked by a diversion from the course 
they pursued in former years when it was 
their custom, when they passed a Bill 
whose provisions were in excess of the 
ordinary law, to send in a Report ex- 
plaining their reasons for allowing it to 
go through. He believed that the 
Standing Order under which this Com- 
mittee was constituted specifically re- 
quired that they should send in such a 
Report, and he complained that they had 
violated that Regulation. That Committee 
did not receive the usual instruction when 
they were applied this Session, because 
it was found that the Standing Orders 
met the requirements of the case. He 
could find no Report of that Committee, 
and they had merely reported the Bill to 
the House as amended. They had had 
no reason given to them why they should 
accept this legislation. The proceedings 
altogether of the Committee on this Bill 
were exceedingly brief. He had read the 
shorthand report of what took place, and 
while it was true that the counsel in 
charge of the Bill mentioned this matter, 
and that the Committee examined the 
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Mayor and the Vice Chancellor, all that 
was said was that there was practically 
no opposition to the Bill. The speeches 
of the hon. Member for Cambridge and 
the hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity showed a discrepancy in this 
respect. It was quite evident from the 
speech of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity that it was the University and 
not the town that was standing out for 
this provision. The town of Cambridge 
was willing to accept the clause in the 
Bill of 1891. He certainly backed that 
Bill, and he was willing to stand by the 
clause of 1891 now, and always was 
willing to stand by it, and perbaps the 
best thing would be that the Bill should 
be recommitted for the substitution of 
that clause. He supposed the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University 
would support a Motion of that sort. 
But in addition to that, to show the 
feeling of the Corporation on the matter, 
he might say that he had seen more than 
one letter from the Mayor of Cambridge, 
stating that the Liberal Members of 
the Council objected to this particular 
clause, and that it was forced upon them 
by the University. It was, in fact, a 


price which had been wrung cut of the 
town by the University. 


Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD: 
In a question of arbitration you cannot 
speak of anything having been forced ov 
you. The clause was agreed to in con- 
sideration of something else. 

Mr. W.M‘LAREN said, he had already 
stated that it was a price that the town 
had to pay, and he thought it was a very 
high price indeed ; and it exhibited the 
terrorism which the University had ex- 
ercised when the Mayor of Cambridge 
said that if this Bill was not accepted 
now they would be unable to do any- 
thing more for a generation. The whole 
public opinion of the country, as well as 
of the town of Cambridge, was opposed 
to the special powers which existed 
under the Charter of Elizabeth; and to 
tell the House that this Bill would be 
withdrawn if the House exercised its 
prerogative, or to say that nothing could 
be done again for a generation, was to 
attempt to impose upon their cre- 
dulity. While he was as anxious as the 
hon. Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge to do everything that was reason- 
able to protect the morals of the students, 
he believed that the necessity of the 
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case would be met by the acceptance of 
the clause which was in the Cambridge 
Corporation Bill of three years ago, and 
which the Corporation themselves believed 
was amply adequate. This Bill deviated 
from the ordinary law in respect of 
Clause 6. He maintained that the ordi- 
nary law would meet all the necessi- 
ties of the case if rigorously enforced, 
Women were already liable to be arrested 
for solicitation and for disorderly conduet 
under the Common Law, but he sub- 
mitted that, however bad a character she 
might be, a woman who was walking 
peaceably and in a quiet manner along 
the street was as much entitled to be 
there as any other woman, or any 
man. That was a Constitutional prin- 
ciple from which the House was now 
asked to depart for the supposed benefit 
of Cambridge undergraduates, who pre- 
sumably were not sufficiently strong- 
minded to look after themselves. As- 
suredly it was a very dangerous course to 
take to re-enact in the present state of 
public opinion an old and practically 
obsolete law of George 1V. They were 
told that a provision of that clause was in 
operation at Oxford, but he hoped if 
ever the Corporation of that place came to 
Parliament with a Private Bill on any 
subject they would be able to strike at 
that clause. He had in his hand a letter 
from a doctor of 30 years’ standing in 
Oxford whose name he was willing to 
give privately to the hon. Member for 
Cambridge, in which he said, as the 
result of his practical observation, that 
the operation of the clause at Oxford 
was most injurious. He was frequently 
cousulted by young women employés in 
shops and other business establishments, 
and when he told them that what they 
ueeded was more exercise [ A laugh.) 
He could not understand that laugh ; it 
said exceedingly little for the tone of 
mind and temper of hon. Members oppo- 
site that they should sneer and jeer at 
honest young women who were working 
in shops, and for whose health exercise 
was needed. To return to the letter, the 
writer informed him that when he ad- 
vised these young persons to take more 
exercise, they replied that they dared not 
go into the streets of an evening because 
the Universities authorities were con- 
stantly on the look-out to run them 
in. This system afforded opportunities 
for blackmail, because any honest 
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young woman, rather than have her 


character blasted for life by being run in, 
would pay any demand made upon her 
for mouey. He submitted that women 
should be as free as other citizens, A 
Memorial had been signed by ladies 
whose sons were undergraduates at Ox- 
ford stating that they did not desire at 
the expense of the women of Cam- 
bridge to have this exceptional legislation, 
even for the benefit of their sons ; while 
the resolution of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, supported as it was by some 
900 ladies interested in public and poli- 
tical affairs, ought to carry great weight 
with the House. He therefore urged the 
House to abolish this special legislation, 
which was not needed for young men 
anywhere else. His own University at 
Edinburgh did not want it, although 
there were more students there than in 
Cambridge ; the University of Glasgow 
did not want it, and the University Col- 
lege of London did not want it. He 
refused to believe that the young men 
of Cambridge were less moral than those 
of any other town; they were able to 
take care of themselves, and, if strenu- 
ously enforced, as it would be, the ordi- 
nary law was amply sufficient to meet 
the case. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
As time is precious, and as I think the 
case has been extremely well stated from 
both sides upon this matter, I hope the 
House will now come to a decision. I 
do not rise to speak on behalf of the 
Government, or to exert any influence 
upon others, but what I owe to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and to Cambridge 
generally forbids my being silent on this 
occasion. I speak my own sentiments and 
those of the Home Secretary. This 
question, as between the town and Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has, to my certain 
knowledge, been a subject of very pain- 
ful and injurious dispute for a great 
many years. The jurisdiction of the 
University of Cambridge was founded 
upon a very ancient Charter, and it was 
a jurisdiction which was much resented 
by the town of Cambridge. That was 
natural enough, but now I understand 
that the University and town of Cam- 
bridge have come to a unanimous accord 
as to how this question shall be settled. 
They desire a settlement upon a footing 
which both consider advantageous to the 
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community. The hon. Gentleman has 
raised some question as to whether the 
town really does desire this clause, but I 
ean myself take no opinion on that 
subject, except the official statement 
on the part of the Corporation 
which represents the town. It is said 
that this is exceptional legislation, 
So, in a certain sense, it is, unquestion- 
ably, but the University towns are in an 
exceptional position, I know something 
of University towns—I know a good 
deal of Cambridge, and I used to be at 
Oxford—and I am, therefore, entitled to 
express my own opinion on the subject. 
I say that in my belief, as in the belief 
of the towns themselves, they require ex- 
ceptional provisions and exceptional 
protection. If you are to attach any 
weight whatever to local opinion and 
local government, you ought to listen to 
the voice both of the Universities and 
of the towns of Cambridge and Oxford. 
That voice should earry with it much 
more weight than the voice of individual 
Members, who probably had never be- 
longed to either Oxford or Cambridge. 
A Select Committee of the House has 
approved the special clause inserted in 
the Bill, and I am satisfied that if the 
Corporation and those who represent the 
interests of Oxford have, as the hon. 
Member suggests, been dissatisfied with 
the law which has prevailed there for 
many years, they would not have left it 
to a single doctor to write about it, but 
would have taken very active measures 
to get rid of a state of things of which 
they did not approve. These are the 
reasons which influence me—I speak for 
myself alone—in supporting the provi- 
sions of the Bill. I think they are very 
reasonable provisions. The settlement 
of this long-disputed question between 
the University of Cambridge and the town 
is very desirable, and the House will, I 
think, do well to approve the Bill. 

*Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
he very much regretted that he had not 
had an opportunity of speaking before 
the Leader of the House, because he had 
desired to make to the right hon. Gentle- 
man an appeal which he now feared it 
was too late to make. But he would 
even now appeal to the Member for Cam- 
bridge and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge had spoken 
of this as a compromise between the town 
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and the University, but he had not pre- 
tended that that was an all-sufficient 
reason for agreeing to this particular 
clause, although the unusual course had 
been taken of threatening to withdraw the 
Bill unless the clause was retained in it. 
But all that sank into insignificance after 
the speech of the Leader of the House. 
He regretted that speech. There was 
an extension of the Criminal Law, and 
the doctrine of his right hon. Friend was 
Home Rule on a petty scale run mad. 
His doctrine was that the inhabitants of 
a borough were the best judges of what 
Criminal Law they desired for themselves, 
and that it was for the House to accept 
their judgment. What they wanted was 
a Contagious Diseases Act for the Uni- 
versity and town of Cambridge, and if 
that was to be the policy of the Govern- 
ment he ventured to tell them that they 
had undertaken a very serious resonsibility 
with regard to their supporters, both in 
the House and in the country. He ob- 
jected, and always had objected, to this 
insidious method of legislation by 
Private Bills, which could be promoted by 
persons in authority in any small locality, 
and which often resulted in changes of 
the Criminal Law of the country. 
What had been proposed by the autho- 
rities of the town and accepted by 
the authorities of the University 
was now the unanimous  agree- 
ment of the town and University. 
It was desired that the position of 
Cambridge should be assimilated to the 
state of affairs which had existed in 
Oxford to the satisfaction of the Univer- 
sity and the town for a great number of 
years. They did not ask for a new ex- 
periment to be made in legislation. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had said they were going to extend 
the Criminal Law. They were going to 
do nothing of the kind. They were going 
to mitigate the law as it at present existed 
in the University of Cambridge. The 
provision to which exception was taken 
said— 

“Every common prostitute and night walker 
found wandering in any public street or high- 


way not giving a satisfactory account of herself 
shall be deemed to be an idle and disorderly 


person.” 


The law would appiy not to every woman 
who walked about the street, but only 
to such persons as, when apprehended, 
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could be proved to be common prostitutes 
and night walkers. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
Is that before they are apprehended or 
after ? 


Sir J. GORST said, that if any 
proctor or constable took upon him- 
self to apprehend a person who 
did not satisfy the definition of the . 
Act of Parliament, he was liable to an 
action for false imprisonment. [“ Oh, 
oh!”] He quite understood from the 
interruption of the hon. Member for 
Northampton and the jeers of other hon. 
Members that there was a section of the 
House who believed in the objection to 
which expression had been given by the 
hon. Member for Crewe, on the authority 
of an anonymous medical gentleman, that 
the civil population of Cambridge re- 
sented this kind of interference with 
their liberty. But they did not. He 
was very familiar with this kind of 
objection, because it was one he had 
constantly heard, years ago, in discussions 
that took place in the House respecting 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. No 
Contagious Diseases Act had ever been 
in force in Oxford or in Cambridge. But 
the Contagious Diseases Acts were in 
force in Chatham, a town he represented 
for 17 years, and he had frequently been 
told by the inhabitants of that town that 
the operation of those Acts had such an 
effect in clearing the streets of improper 
characters that their daughters could 
walk out at night without the danger they 
incurred before. It was curious how hon. 
Gentlemen opposite sometimes appealed 
to local wishes and sometimes scouted 
them. If they acted on local wishes 
they would pass this Bill. If they took 
upon themselves to override local self- 
government and to regulate Cambridge 
according to the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Crewe, then they would accept 
the Amendment. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE — [Cries of 
“ Divide !""]—said, it was rather remark- 
able that, whilst hon. Members opposite 
were not very loth to waste the time of 
the House on other occasions, whenever 
there was a proposal to restrict or an 
attack on the liberty of individuals, they 
shouted “ Divide, divide!” The right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had hardly mended the case of his friends. 
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He had given as a reason why they ought 
to pass the Bill that it would produce the 
game effect in Cambridge as the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts produced in the 
towns which were under those Statutes. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) wanted the House 
to understand the meaning of the clause. 
It was difficult to find out what it meant, 
as the copies of the Bill in the Bill Office 
were exhausted, but it was admitted that 
it was a compromise. It was a compro- 
mise between the University of Cambridge 
and the town, so that it could not then 
be said that the town was wholly in 
favour of it. The word “ compromise ” 
showed that the town was not in favour 
of it. The exercise of the powers con- 
ferred on the University Authorities had 
produced great abuse, and the Town 
Authorities had protested against it again 
and again. The town naturally wished 
to be under the same law as any other 
town in the United Kingdom. They 
were told that that could not be per- 
mitted, and that if the University gave 
up its ancient powers those powers would 
be adopted and carried out by the police. 
Therefore, he maintained that it could not 
be asserted to be the wish of the town 
that this Bill should pass in its present 
form. For his part he would vote with 
pleasure for any Bill which entirely 
abolished all the power which was to be 
possessed either by the University Autho- 
rities or the Police Authorities. The 
rights of men and women were not 
dependent upon the police nor upon the 
morality of individuals. A woman had 
got a perfect right to walk about the 
streets of Cambridge provided that she 
did not offend against the Common Law 
of the country, yet this Bill provided that 
& woman might be arrested by any police- 
man who took it into his head to suppose 
that she was a bad character. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the House that 
the policeman might be prosecuted 
afterwards if he arrested a_ re- 
spectable woman, but was that any 
guarantee that respectable women would 
not be arrested ? Everyone knew per- 
fectly well that when the Contagious 
Diseases Acts were in operation women 
of respectable character were frequently 
arrested by the police. No one had a 
greater respect for the police than he had, 
but he wished to know whether any 
gentleman meant to say that a policeman 
was invested with such vast intelligence 
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that, on seeing a woman walking along 
the streets, he could tell whether she 
was respectable or the reverse ? He con- 
tended that any woman had a right to 
walk in the streets of Cambridge pro- 
vided she did not solicit or loiter or 
molest. The hon. Member for the 
University (Mr. Jebb) had said the 
House ought to pass this Bill, because 
there were in Cambridge young men who 
were inexperienced, aud who would fall 
an easy prey to women. Well, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would ask whether there 
were not such young men in London? He 
was not a young man himself, and he did 
not pretend to be an easy prey ; but were 
there not many young men in London 
who were as liable to these temptations 
as the young men in Cambridge ? Were 
there not also other Universities besides 
those of Oxford and Cambridge? Hon. 
Members knew very well that there were ; 
and if it was thought that the effect of a 
superior education made a man a more 
easy prey than were the young men 
employed in shops, a similar Bill ought to 
be passed with regard to other Univer- 
sity towns, including London, where 
there was a University. He objected to 
these local attacks upon private rights, 
and he specially objected to. action of 
this kind being taken by attempting to 
sneak a clause through a Private Bill, 
and then telling the House that there 
was not time to discuss it fairly and 
legitimately. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): I have arrived at an opinion 
upon this question, having been one of 
the alumni at Oxford, and being a 
Doctor of Civil Law of Cambridge. I 
detected in the speech of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) the fanaticism that marks all 
his speeches on questions of this charac- 
ter. It is evident that it is impossible 
for him to take a reasonable view of 
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great University. It seems to be utterly 
impossible for him to recoguise that the 
arrangement now proposed in the Bill 
has been tried for some years with great 
success in another University, which 
equals Cambridge in greatness. He can 
think of nothing but the Contagious 
Diseases Act, which has nothing to do 
with either the law of Oxford or that at 
Cambridge. This is a mere precautionary 
arrangement made with the object of 
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securing some order and decency in the 
streets of an ancient University town. 
In these matters the University of Cam- 
bridge is co-operating with the Corpora- 
tion of Cambridge just as the University 
of Oxford co-operate with the Corpora- 
tion of Oxford. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) has done 
what he always does; he has turned all 
ordinary conceptions of morality into 
ridicule. [Cries of “Oh!”] Yes, he 
‘laughed at them. He never loses an 
opportunity of ridiculing ordinarily re- 
ceived opinions. Does he suppose that 
he is above everybody ? Is his code of 
philosophy to be adopted by civilised 
society in England, and are great Educa- 
tional Institutions to take their laws 
from him? He said he would speak 
for his University and for the town of 
Cambridge. He shall not speak for the 
town of Cambridge. He may speak for 
his own town of Northampton, where I 
daresay his morality goes down. The 
Leader of the House (Sir W. Harcourt) 
has appealed to his followers to pass this 
Bill. [Cries of “No!”] Well, he 
supported the Bill, and if the Leader of 
a Party takes a particular course on a 
public question the Members of the 
Party usually follow him. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks with great autho- 
rity on a matter relating to Cambridge 
University, as he was intimately con- 
nected with the University for years, and 
held a very eminent Professorial Chair 
in the University. I know very well 
what is the motive that actuates gentle- 
men below the Gangway. It is the same 
motive as causes them to object to all 
Church establishments and to all Univer- 
‘sities. They want to deprive the Univer- 
sities of their representation in Parlia- 
ment, to put an end to order and decency 
in the streets of University towns, and to 
turn the condition of affairs in those 
streets at night into a saturnalia. The 
Radical Party is ready to do anything to 
degrade the Universities. There is no 
injury they would not do to Universities 
like Oxford and Cambridge, which are 
old, which are famous, which have a long 
history, and which have done so much 
good not only amongst the wealthy 
classes, but, by the extension of Univer- 
sity education, amongst the middle 
classes all over England. The hon. 
Member for Northampton said that no 
woman walking the streets at night 
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ought to be molested by the police as 
long as she did not loiter, solicit, or 
molest. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the 
noble Lord excuse me ? I do not think 
I said that. What I think I said was 
that a woman who does not loiter or 
solicit may be arrested. 

Lorv R. CHURCHILL: I 
pardon. I took down the hon. Gentle- 
man’s words, and what he said was that 
if a woman did not loiter or solicit or 
molest she ought not to be interfered 
with by the police. Well, Sir, that rule 
is carefully observed both in Oxford and 
Cambridge. You really strike a serious 
blow and utter a great insult to the 
University by saying that you will not 
trust them with the most moderate and 
most reasonable provision for preserving 
order in their town. All I can say is 
that if you do this you lay yourselves 
open to one more attack, and you are 
placing a strong case in our hands to lay 
before the country. I protest against 
the forces of the Radical Party, re- 
inforced by the Irish Party, doing their 
best to destroy a University so ancient 
and so improving as that of Cambridge. I 
will not detain the House longer, but I 
must enter my protest against this in- 
sidious attempt to injure the great 
University of Cambridge. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) said, he hoped the House 
would allow him for a moment or two 
to explain why, as a Member of the 
Committee, he could not support this 
Clause 6, and intended to vote for the 
Amendment. He was absent from the 
House and the country for a considerable 
time, and this Bill came before the Com- 
mittee when it was impossible for him 
to be present; had he been present he 
should have felt it his duty to oppose 
this clause. While recognising the fair 
way in which the hon. Gentleman who 
presided over this Committee referred to 
the functions and efforts of the Com- 
mittee, he felt bound to say he thought 
they were not called upon to accept an 
agreement, merely because it was an 
agreement between the parties, if in their 
view it was contrary to what it ought to 
be. At the same time, he felt obliged to 
condemn his colleagues on that Com- 
mittee if they did not insist upon 
evidence, and, as a matter of fact, 
no evidence was given on this point. 
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Why the ordinary law of the land would 
not suffice for Cambridge nothing was said 
—no evidence was given on that question. 
They were told of an ancient Charter 
from the time of Elizabeth and so on, but 
he did not understand why the House, at 
this time of the day, should be asked to 
compromise and strike a kind of average 
between the views held in the time of 
Elizabeth and the views held in 1894, 
It might be desirable to bear an old 
Statute for but a short time longer, but 
it was undesirable that the House should 
give sanction by conferring great powers 
upon a University to deal with the 
women of Cambridge, and the laws of 
the land ought to be enough to protect 
the collegians without a Bill of this kind. 
They knew that a Bill of this kind gave 
an enormous opportunity for blackmail- 
ing. 

Major Rascu rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 
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Debate resumed. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON said, they were 
not justified in giving these enormous 
powers to the police on the ground that 
they would not be exercised when given. 
He should certainly vote for the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.) 
said, that as a Member of the Committee 
he wished to say a word, and that was 
that they inquired very carefully as to 
what the local opinion on the subject 
was. It had been said by the hon. 
Member for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren) 
that there was a strong local feeling 
against it, and that he had some letter 
from the Mayor of Cambridge saying 
that the Local Council had a strong 
feeling against this clause. All he could 
say was that when the Mayor was in the 
chair giving evidence before the Com- 
mittee he (Mr. Diamond) put the ques- 
tion to him whether there was a minority 
in the Council even opposed to it, and 
was there any local opposition, and the 
Mayor answered that there was no local 
opposition, and that he had neither heard 
of nor seen any of it. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN said, he had the 
Mayor’s letter in his pocket, in which he 
Stated that the Liberal Members of the 
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Town Council and the locality disliked 
the clause exceedingly. 

Mr. DIAMOND said, he appealed 
from Philip drank to Philip sober, he 
appealed from the statement of the Mayor 
contained in his letter to his evidence 
given on oath, he thought, before the 
Committee upstairs. He thought that 
the close inquiry that he had shown was 
made iby the Committee absolved those 
Members who, unlike the hon. Member 
who spoke last, were present, and who he 
might claim felt as strongly on the sub- 
ject as the hon. Member—absolved them 
from any charge of carelessness. It was 
only because the remarks of the hon, 
Member seemed to convey a reflection on 
the Members of the Committee that he 
had asked leave to say a few words on 
this question. 

Mr. W, M‘LAREN : I wish to apolo- 
gise for an error. I find the letter 
to which I referred was written by an 
ex-Mayor. 

Mr. DIAMOND said, he should vote 
for the Bill on the grounds of Home 
Rule. He did not profess to know as 
accurately as the people of Cambridge 
knew their own local needs and require- 
ments; and when he remembered that the 
Bill abolished the Spinning House, that it 
did away with the Vice Chancellor’s 
Court, that it was recognised on all sides 
to be a great improvement on the present 
state of affairs, he did not see how he 
could well vote against it. He regretted 
the discussion seemed to have partaken 
of, or to have even made to wear, the 
complexion of a Party discussion. 
[Cries of “No, no!”] There had 
been remarks made that would 
convey that idea. He thought there 
would be those found on both sides 
of the House who would agree that 
the local view ought to be considered in 
a matter of this kind. While he had the 
greatest respect for the 900 ladies and the 
method by which they expressed those 
opinions, he also had a great respect for 
the local women of Cambridge, and surely 
their vote, given in opposition to the 
votes of the 900 ladies, ought not to be 
lightly passed over. As a Member of 
the Committee it was his intention to 
support what was done upstairs. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough), 
who spoke amidst continued cries of 
“Divide!” said, he should not have 
thought it necessary to detain the House 
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but for the speech they had just listened to. 
He was astonished to hear such a speech 
from an Irish Member, the Irish Party 
having always objected to exceptional 
laws against themselves ; and now the 
Trish Representatives were going to treat 
the people of Cambridge in the way they 
themselves objected to be treated. For 
his part, he desired to see the people of 
Cambridge treated in the sume way as the 
people of every other county in the 
United Kingdom. The people of Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews, and 
Aberdeen had no such exceptional laws, 
and the men there were as highly moral 
—more 80, he thought—as the people of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He objected to 
the insinuation that these young men 
sent to Oxford and Cambridge wanted 
protection on account of their tendency to 
immorality above all other men of the 
United Kingdom ; he objected to that, 
and trusted the House would not be 
carried away, but would vote for the 
liberty of the subject. 


Mr. Macture (Lancashire, S.E., 
Stretford): I beg to move, Sir, “ That 
the Question be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER : The Question is, 
“That Clause 6 stand part of the 
Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 242; 
Noes 157.—(Division List, No. 39.) 


*Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, the point he wished to 
raise by way of Amendment to Clause 
19 was very simple, but he did not think 
it was unimportant. The proposal in 
this clause gave power to erect baths 
and washhouses on common land. It was 
a matter of public policy not to allow 
any Public Authority to take common 
land for this purpose, and he reminded 
the House that the Board of Agriculture 
made a protest against it, which the 
Committee had been unable to comply 
with. It was undesirable that any part 
of these commons in the borough should 
be enclosed, and he therefore sug- 
gested that this provision should be 
struck out unless it was proved that 
it was absolutely necessary. [An hon. 
Memser: It is necessary.] Yes, but 
there did not seem to have been any ex- 
tensive evidence taken on this point ; 
and yet the Committee was satisfied the 
place was suitable for that purpose. He 
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submitted the Corporation of Cambrid 
should act under the Public Health Act 
and obtain the land in the ordinary way 
and not take common land, which ought 
to be used for purposes of recreation and 
open spaces. He did not wish to weary 
the House, but put the point that this 
was a matter of principle that common 
land should not be used for purposes such 
as this. 


Amendment proposed, in page 11, line 
6, to leave out Sub-section (d) (Erect 
baths, wash-houses, and lavatories.)— 
(Mr. H. L. W. Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: We have 
already wasted a good deal of time, and 
though an important Bill in itself there 
is still more important business which 
the House has agreed should be concluded 
to-day ; and under those circumstances, 
unless we have some assurance that this 
matter will be disposed of in five minutes, 
I will move the adjournment. I beg to 
move that the Debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


[House cleared for a Division, but on 
the Question being again put the ad- 
journment of the Debate was not per- 
sisted in.] 


Mr. W. LONG said, the Committee 
had inquired very closely into the pro- 
posal with reference to the commons. 
They found that the land proposed to be 
taken was not practically available for 
other purposes now, but was suitable for 
the erection of bathing places for the 
poorer people of the town of Cambridge. 
Further than that, it was only proposed 
to deal with two small spots and no injury 
would be done to the commons. The 
proposal had the support and sympathy 
of everyone in Cambridge. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he understood that 
the proposal was to erect bathing sheds, 
but the words seemed to be much too 
wide to cover that purpose. 

Mr. W. LONG explained that it was 
thought that it might be necessary sub- 
sequently to erect certain covered build- 
ings for washing purposes. 
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Amendment negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time, 


QUESTIONS. 


CONFEY GRAVEYARD. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the ancient graveyard of Con- 
fey, near Leixlip, Union of Celbridge, is 
at present entirely uncared for, and that, 
owing to the absence of any proper walk, 
and the presence of bushwood and weeds, 
the interment of the dead is rendered a 
matter of much difficulty ; and whether 
he will cause the Local Government 
Board to direct the Local Burial Board 
to put the graveyard in decent repair, 
and appoint a caretuker for its proper 
management, according to the existing 
Rules and Regulations of the Local Go- 
vernment Board with regard to burial 
grounds in Ireland ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Local Government 
Board inform me that no complaints have 
been made to them with regard to the 
condition of the graveyard referred to. 
They learn, however, from the clerk of 
the Union that some repairs are neces- 
sary in the walls surrounding the ceme- 
tery, but that its present state isnot such 
as to render interments more difficult 
than hitherto. The Guardians have ap- 
pointed a caretaker for the ground, and 
have now under consideration the ques- 
tion of the propriety of taking steps to 
improve and enlarge the cemetery. 


CROFTER COMMISSION APPEALS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he will state when the appeal of John 
Mackenzie, Plock of Kyle, Lochalsh, 
Ross-shire, against the decision of the 
Crofters’ Commission in December, 1891, 
will be heard ; is he aware that, in con- 
sequence of the delay, there is a danger 
of Mackenzie being evicted from his 
holding, and that the county rate col- 
lector has threatened proceedings for non- 
payment of rates assessed upon the old 
rent; whether the rates should be 
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assessed upon the rent fixed by the 
Crofters’ Commission ; and whether pro- 
ceedings will be stayed until the decision 
of the Appeal Court has been given ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. TreEvetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): [am informed by the Crofters’ 
Commission that the appeal mentioned 
will be heard as soon after the end of 
this month as is practicable. John Mac- 
kenzie’s rent was reduced by the Com- 
mission from £8 to £4, and his arrears 
of £38 8s. 6d. cancelled down to £12, 
that sum being made payable in three 
instalments of £4 each. As Mackeuzie 
has challenged the decision of the Com- 
mission by lodging an appeal, the county 
rate collector is entitled to assess upon 
the old rent ; but if Mackenzie disputes 
this he can consign the amount without 
prejudice to his appeal. I have ascer- 
tained that the landlord has taken no 
proceedings to remove Mackenzie. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he will state when 
the appeals against the decisions of the 
Crofters’ Commission in the Lochalsh 
district of Ross-shire will be heard ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed by the Crofters’ Commission that 
the appeals from the quarter mentioned 
will be heard as soon after the end of this 
month as is practicable. 


Imperial Finance. 


HARBOUR WORKS AT PORTNESS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, during the 
approaching summer, efforts will be made 
to secure the completion of the harbour 
works at Portness, Island of Lewis ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I can answer 
the hon. Member that every effort has 
been, and will be, made during the present 
summer to put forward the harbour 
works at Portness. 


THE COMMISSION ON IMPERIAL 
FINANCE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
now state the names of the members of 
the Commission to inquire into the 
Financial Relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am glad to say 
that a complete list of the eight names 
of the gentlemen who have been invited 
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to serve on the Commission has now been 
framed, and in the course of a few days, 
after the names have been submitted to 
Her Majesty, I shall be able to announce 
their names to the House. 


Canteen 


IMPRISONMENT OF A BOMBAY 
MISSIONARY, 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that the Rev. A. W. Prauteh, 
a@ young missionary in Bombay, has been 
sent to prison for a month for denouncing 
the conduct of the Government in pro- 
fessing to close the licensed opium dens, 
and allowing the opening of unlicensed 
places of a precisely similar character all 
over their jurisdiction, although they 
have the power given them by the 
Opium Act of 1878 to frame rules to 
close them; and whether the Govern- 
ment will take steps for his immediate 
release ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow ter, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : The Bombay newspapers 
report part of a case in which the Rev. 
Mr. Prauteh, with others, was charged with 
“defamation” by one Damajee Lakmi- 
chund, a licensed opium vendor ; but they 
do not give the result of the trial. I have 
telegraphed to the Government of Bom- 
bay for information as to this case, and 
if my hon. Friend will repeat his ques- 
tion I will give him the result of my 
inquiry. 


BOMBAY MIDNIGHT MISSION, 

Mr. 8S. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to a Memorial 
which a number of women of ill-fame 
have sent to the Governor of the Bombay 
Presidency with reference to the work of 
the Bombay Midnight Mission ; and is 
he aware that on the following Wednes- 
day to the presentation of the Memorial 
the Commissioners of Police had the 
whole of the Midnight Mission turned out 
of the street in which these women 
resided ; and whether the police were 
justified in so doing ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My attention 
chas been called to the publication in a 
Bombay newspaper of such a Memorial 
as is described in my hon. Friend’s ques- 
tion. I have telegraphed for information 
as tothe action of the police in the matter. 


Mr. J. Morley 
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HOURS OF LABOUR AT WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) ; I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether the engine- 
drivers, stokers, and oilers engaged in 
the Woolwich Arsenal are compelled to 
be at their posts for 60 hours a week ; 
whether under the new arrangement of 
hours their time should be 53 hours— 
namely, 48 hours’ work and five meal 
hours ; and whether on night shift in all 
other branches of work in the factory 
men are paid a bonus of three hours per 
night or 15 hours per week, as under the 
54 hours system, whereas the engine- 
drivers, stokers, and oilers are paid a 
bonus of only 10 hours ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said): Engine- 
drivers, stokers, and oilers are required 
to be present during all meal hours and 
to give such extra time beyond the 
ordinary factory hours as the nature of 
their duties requires ; but their time for 
work will have been sensibly reduced by 
the factories only being opeu for a less 
number of hours, They are on con- 
solidated rates of pay, which cover meal- 
times and time for cleaning and oiling 
the machinery. The usual bonus of 
three hours per night is paid to the men 
on night-shift, except in the Royal Gun 
Factory, where a fixed nightly rate is in 
use. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Is this a new 
arrangement which did not prevail 
before the eight hours system was intro- 
duced into the Arsenal ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I am not quite 
sure ; I imagine not. 


CANTEEN SERGEANTS’ PAY. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether a sergeant becoming canteen 
sergeant only receives private’s pay ; on 
what principle this reduction of pay is 
made ; and what are the inducements or 
the compensation to balance this loss of 


PO THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The canteen sergeant is 
an additional sergeant to those required 
for military purposes specially grantei 


to take charge of the canteen. He is 
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only paid from Army Estimates the pay 
and allowances of a private ; but this is 
supplemented from the profits of the 
canteen. The arrangement was made 
to avoid the employment of a duty 
sergeant. The inducement to the man 
is pay at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. a day from 
the canteen fund, without sacrificing his 
claim to count his service towards 
sergeant’s pension on discharge. 


MEAT IN MILITARY HOSPITALS. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he has re- 
ceived any recent Reports of the quality 
of meat supplied to the large military 
hospitals, especially Netley, and what is 
the purport of these Reports ; and whe- 
ther any arrangements are being made 
to enable Army medical officers to 
attend the meat inspection classes in 
Ediaburgh ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No special Reports have been called for 
on meat alone; but an Inspector, who 
was recently sent round to several hos- 
pitals, including Netley, reported that in 
some cases the articles generally supplied 
by contractors were not quite up to the 
specification. Steps were at once taken 
to remedy this state of things. A class 
of medical officers will attend the next 
course in meat-judging. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) : Was it foreign meat ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have not heard that it was. 


Mr. HANBURY : Does the rule as 
to two-thirds of foreign meat apply to 
hospitals as well as elsewhere ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


I am not sure. 


SOLDIERS’ BEDDING. 


Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War in how many 
barracks adequate washing accommoda- 
tion for the private soldier exists, including 
the use of warm water once a day in 
winter ; whether he is only allowed clean 
sheets once a month, and clean blankets 
once a year, and how this system com- 
pares with that in workhouses; and whe- 
ther the rooms in which they sleep are 
usually also the eating rooms, or in how 
many barracks separate dining rooms 
exist ? 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In all barracks there is washing accom- 
modation for the private soldier, but hot 
water is not supplied at the public ex- 
pense to ablution and bath rooms, except 
in those barracks where recruits are re- 
ceived. There hot baths are provided as 
required. In the new barracks, how- 
ever, at Aldershot flues have been let into 
the walls of the kitchens, and baths are 
supplied by regimental arrangements. 
The soldiers’ sheets are washed monthly, 
though he gets one clean sheet each fort- 
night, and his blankets yearly. Each 
soldier gets, however, a clean pair of 
sheets, and never succeeds to those of 
another man. The same practice seems 
to prevail in gaols and in Metropolitan 
police stations. I have no information 
as to workhouses. In the great majority 
of barracks the sleeping rooms are also 
the eating rooms; but day rooms are 
being tried at Dublin in the reconstructed 
barracks and in those provided by the 
conversion of the Woking prisons. At 
these places the additional rooms have 
been provided without much extra cost. 
The advantage of separate day rooms is 
recognised ; but, in view of more press- 
ing requirements, money is not likely to 
be available for their adoption generally. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
spacious reading rooms and recreation 
rooms are now provided which serve the 
purpose of day rooms. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give orders, in the 
interests of cleanliness and decency, for 
the issue of more clean linen? I cannot 
understand the comparison of soldiers 
with inhabitants of gaols and work- 
houses. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Does the hon. and gallant Member im- 
pute that I thought soldiers should not 
be treated better than the inhabitants of 
gaols or workhouses ? 

Cotoner LOCKWOOD: I 
impute anything of the sort. 
say no such comparison 
drawn. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
So far as I have been able to consult 
soldiers well acquainted with these 
matters, I find that they are generally 
disposed to think that the present 
arrangements are sufficient and satisfac- 
tory. It must be remembered that any 
material alteration in the supply of linen 
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and blankets to soldiers would cost a 
great deal of money. For instance, I 
have ascertained by a rough calculation 
that to provide soldiers with a pair of 
clean sheets fortnightly instead of 
monthly would involve an additional ex- 
penditure of £10,000 per annum. While 
I quite admit that there may be an 
advantage in such an alteration being 
made, I am not quite sure that £10,000 
a year may not be better spent on other 
matters which would, better conduce to 
the advantage and comfort of the 
soldier. 

Mr. HANBURY: I have received 
complaints on the subject from medical 
officers, and, as I do not regard the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer as satisfactory, 
I beg to give notice that I shall call 
attention to the subject on the Army 
Vote. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should be glad if the hon. Gentleman 
will give me the information he has re- 
ceived from the medical officers, because 
my own information is in exactly a dif- 
ferent direction. 


Arrears of Poors 


CLARA AND BANAGHER RAILWAY. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if his attention has been called to 
the possible early closing of the Clara 
and Banagher Railway, owing to the 
refusal of the Great Southern and 
Western Railway to renew the agree- 
ment for working the line, which has 
been in operation during the last 10 
years; if the proposal by the Great 
Southern and Western Railway Company 
to purchase the line and amalgamate it 
with their system has been brought to 
his notice, and the difficulty which has 
arisen with the Board of Works in con- 
sequence of a sum of £30,000 advanced 
to complete the line under the powers of 
the Relief of Distress (Ireland) Amend- 
ment Act of 1880; if he is aware that 
the closing of this line will inflict 
so serious a blow upon the industry of 
the surrounding district as may leave 
the district unable to meet the barony 
guarantee ; and whether he can see his 
way to take any steps in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The proposal by the Great Southern and 
Western Railway to purchase the Clara 
and Banagher line has been brought 
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under the notice of the Treasury. The 
Board of Works, as mortgagees, are neces- 
sary parties to any transaction having 
for its object the disposal of the line ; 
but nething has arisen, or is likely to 
arise, in connection with the advance re- 
ferred to in the question of a nature to 
place a difficulty in the way of a sale to 
the Great Southern Railway Company, 


ARREARS OF POORS RATE IN IRELAND, 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state what are the grounds of the objec- 
tion of the Local Government Board to 
the publication of the lists of ratepayers 
in arrear with their rates by Boards of 
Guardians in Ireland; and whether, as 
large defalcations by rate collectors have 
taken place in various Unions in Ireland, 
notably in the case of a collector named 
Daly, in Athlone Union, and of a collee- 
tor named Finn, in Boyle Union, and as 
these large defalcations would have been 
impossible if the lists of people returned 
as in arrear by these collectors had been 
circulated from time to time amongst the 
ratepayers, he will authorise the Local 
Government Board to permit Boards of 
Guardians to issue these lists whenever 
they consider it advisable and necessary? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have been advised that 
it is no part of the duty of Boards of 
Guardians to publish lists of persons in 
arrear with their rates, and that the ex- 
pense of printing and posting such lists 
could not be regarded as a legal charge 
on the rates. The Board havealso been 
advised that as the posting of these lists 
is not part of the duty of the Guardians 
they would not be in any way privileged 
in doing so, and if, by mistake, the name 
of a person not in default were included 
in the list the Guardians would be exposed 
to an action for damages. No doubt in- 
stances occur of default on the part of 
rate collectors. In the cases referred to 
in the question a collector was dismissed 
in Boyle Union in 1885, and a collector 
in Athlone last year for this cause, and 
possibly if lists of persons owing rates 
were published it would render detec- 
tion more easy. The Local Govern- 
ment Board consider, however, that if a 
collector’s books are properly and regu- 
larly checked by the clerk of the Union 
fewer cases of embezzlement of rates 
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would occur, and if in every case of de- 
fault the Guardians insisted upon the 
sureties making good the amount it would 
result in greater care being exercised in 
inquiriug into the character of persons 
appointed to the responsible position of 
collector. As it is, large sums, I under- 


stand, are lost to the rates by the failure 
of the Guardians to see that a collector’s 
sureties are solvent, and, when they are 
able to meet their liabilities, taking 
prompt steps to make them do so. 


FLESK MILLS, KILLARNEY. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
attention of the Fishery Inspectors has 
been directed to the action of the 
proprietors of the Flesk Mills, on the 
River Flesk, near Killarney, in work- 
ing the mills night and day, on every 
day of the week, including Sunday, 
the power being used during the day for 
grinding purposes and at night for work- 
ing the dynamos for the Killarney 
Lighting Company; whether such a 
continuous working of the mills by water 
power is contrary to the weekly close 
season law, which expressly provides 
that the water sluices supplying the 
mills shall be closed for 24 hours con- 
secutively every week, and consequently 
the mills stop working; whether, con- 
sidering that the fishing is one of the 
main sources of revenue in the district, 
any steps will be taken to prevent this 
systematic breach of the law; whether 
the Fishery Inspectors’ attention has 
been drawn to the fact that there is no 
“Queen’s gap,” or “ Fish pass,” in the 
dam constructed across the River Flesk 
by the owners of the mills, the absence 
of which prevents the spawning fish 
reaching the upper waters; and if any 
steps will be taken to compel the pro- 
prietors to provide such a gap? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The attention of 
the Inspectors of Fisheries has been 
drawn to the working of the Flesk Mills 
near Killarney day and night the week 
through, including Sundays. It is re- 
quired by law that the sluices shall be 
closed for 24 consecutive hours during 
each week to force the water through 
any existing gap, and through the waste 
gate if no gap exists. In the case of the 
Flesk Mills there is no such gap. The 
section, however, also provides that by 
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the opening of the waste gate the mill 
must not be deprived of the necessary 
supply of water for its full and efficient 
working. In the present case the open- 
ing of the waste gate would deprive the 
mills of the water power; and, in these 
circumstances, the Inspectors do not re- 
commend any steps to be taken. The 
weir at the mills is nota “ fishing ” weir ; 
and, therefore, no question of “Queen’s ” 
gap arises. Having been constructed 
before the year 1842, no obligation exists 
in the owner to construct a fish pass at 
his own expense. The millowner intends 
to erect a wooden structure, which, it is 
hoped, will have the effect of facilitating 
the ascent of fish. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY : But was not the 
mill contemplated by the Act a corn 
mill or a mill for spinning purposes ? 
Surely it was never contemplated it 
should be used for grinding electricity on 
Sunday. The Statute must have con- 
templated mills for some mercantile pur- 
pose. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, I 
think that must have been so, 


Kingstown Pier, 


should 


DISCHARGED LABOURERS FROM 
KINGSTOWN PIER. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether a 
number of old servants of the Board of 
Works of from 15 to 30 years’ service, at 
wages of 12s. to 15s. per week, were 
recently discharged at Kingstown, and 
are left with no means of subsistence ; 
are other Government labourers at 
Kingstown Pier working 58 hours per 
week paid from 9s. to 14s.; and will he 
inquire into the question of the discharge 
and remuneration of these men ? 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Iunderstand that 
there was no alternative but to discharge 
12 Kingstown labourers in February last, 
because they were no longer able to per- 
form their duties. In the cases of eight 
of these labourers the Treasury have 
awarded gratuities. ‘The service of the 
remaining four does not bring them within 
the statutory powers under which gratui- 
ties can be given. The wages of men 
employed as labourers at Kingstown Pier 
vary from 12s, to 15s., not from 9s. to 
14s. It is only in the case of boys that 
wages at the rate of 9s. are paid. The 
working hours per week at the harbour 
are 57 in summer and 54 in winter. 


S$ 2 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: As these men, 
I am told, are in a state of great destitu- 
tion after working for a long time for the 
Government, will the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider the possibility of granting 
some gratuity ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to say that there were no funds available 
for the purpose. 


CROFTERS’ COMMISSION APPEALS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that, in consequence of the illness of 
Sheriff Brand, great inconvenience has 
been occasioned through the inability of 
the Crofters’ Commission to take up con- 
sideration of cases requiring the attend- 
ance of three Commissioners as a Court 
of Appeal; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the desirability of strengthening 
the Commission by the addition of one 
or more members ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Sheriff 
Brand informs me that he greatly regrets 
the inconvenience occasioned by his 


detention at home from an affection of 
the knee, but is now very much better, 
and entertains the confident hope of being 


able to resume duty outside by the 21st 
of this month. He has all along been 
giving careful attention to such duties of 
the Crofters’ Commission as could be 
discharged by means of written com- 
munications and correspondence. In 
these circumstances, it is unnecessary to 
consider the suggestion conveyed at the 
close of the question. 

Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that there are now some 
1,600 appeals awaiting trial ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Yes, I am 


aware of it. 


THE KILLARNEY GUARDIANS. 
Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, by 
the issue of a sealed Order, the Local 
Government Board have impounded the 
rates due to the Killarney Board of 
Guardians ; whether this course has been 
taken on account of the non-payment of 
the seed potatoes loan, amounting to 
£2,035 15s. 8d.; and if he can state 
whether this action on the part of the 
Local Government Board prevents the 
payment of any other of the liabilities 

incurred by the Board of Guardians ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are as 
stated iu paragraphs | and 2 of the ques- 
tion. The Board of Works having 
certified that the amount was payable to 
them by the Guardians, it was obligatory 
ou the Local Government Board, under 
Section 4 of the Seed Potatoes Supply 
(Ireland) Act, 1890, to issue the Im- 
pounding Order. The treasurer of the 
Union is bound, on receipt of the Im- 
pounding Order, to pay the amount men- 
tioned therein to the Board of Works out 
of any money then in his hands to the 
credit of the Guardians, or, if such money 
is insufficient, out of all money sub- 
sequently received by him on account of 
the Guardians. The Local Government 
Board, however, have asked the treasurer 
to retain enough money in his hands to 
pay outdoor relief cheques. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : In a previous 
answer the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that cheques amounting to £2,000 
had been issued and dishonoured. Now 
that the whole rates are impoundel, Low 
is the work to be carried on by this bank- 
rupt Union ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I suppose some 
arrangement is made for that. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it imperative 
under the law to impound the whole rates 
in order to secure the payment of arrears, 
or can discretion be exercised so as to 
extend the time in the interests of the 
ratepayers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am told the 
Local Government Board have no alterna- 
tive. I am not sure that the arrange- 
ment which has been made to keep in 
hand sufficient for outdoor relief is legal. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. DIAMOND (Monaghan, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, in view of the requirements 
demanded by the Scotch Education Code 
from Standards IV. and V., he will give 
instructions that the additional arithme- 
tical work imposed by the New Code 
shall not be enforced this year, seeing 
that a number of schools liable to early 
examinations would be placed at a serious 
disadvantage thereby ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Instructions 
will be given that, until the end of the 
year, due consideration will be showu in 
view of the changes in the requirements 
as regards arithmetic. 
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THE EVENING SCHOOL CODE. 

Sir F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education when the 
New Code relating to evening schools, 
which was presented on the 29th of 
March, became law; and when such 
New Code will be printed and circulated, 
so that those who are responsible for the 
management of eveaing schools may 
know the conditions required to be ful- 
filled by these schools in order to obtain 
the annual Parliamentary grant ? 

Mr. A.H.SMITH (Christchurch) : At 
the same time, may I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman when the Evening School 
Code will be in the hands of Members ; 
and whether any change will be made in 
the mode of payment of teachers in order 
to avoid the possible hardship of a 
teacher being engaged in tuition for as 
much as 23 hours and receiving payment 
for only 12 hours ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : In reply to this question, 
and to the one which stands further down 
on the Paper in the name of the hon. 
Member for Christchurch, I propose to 
lay the new Minute of the Committee of 
Council on Education, establishing the 
new Evening School Code, on the Table 
to-day, and it will be issued thereupon 
as soon as it can be printed. Members 
will thus have it in their hands before 
Whitsuntide, and will have full oppor- 
tunity of discussing it after the House 
reassembles. This Minute will supersede 
the Code which was laid on the Table 
on the 29th of March, and will provide 
that, in future, the Evening School Code 
shall be presented to Parliament before 
the lst of May in each year. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) : Then the Code laid 
on the Table on the 29th of March has 
not become law ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, so far as it is 
. & reproduction of the old Code. 


DISPENSARY COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HAYDEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the St. Patrick’s 
Division of Dublin, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether persons are qualified 
to be members of a Dispensary Com- 
mittee who do not reside in the Dis- 
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pensary District; and whether he will 
have the law on this point carried into 
force, as much inconvenience is caused 
to the poor where it is not observed ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Under Section 7 
of the Medical Charities (Ireland) Act, 
1851, Dispensary Committees in Ireland 
are composed of the ex officio and elected 
Guardians of the Poor who are resident, 
or owners, or occupiers of property in 
the district, together with a number of 
ratepayers resident in the district and 
rated for property therein. It is not, 
therefore, necessary for Guardians, ex 
officio and elected, to reside in the district 
for which they are members of committees 
provided they either own, or are in 
occupation of, property therein. With 
respect to the second part of the question, 
the Local Government Board inform me 
that they are not aware of any instance 
in which the provisions of the law 
referred to have not been complied 
with. 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is in a position to give any 
further information with regard to the 
North Sea Fisheries Convention; and 
what steps are being taken to carry out 
the North Sea Fisheries Act of last 


year ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve tra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Convention of 1887 


for dealing with the liquor’ traffic 
amongst fishermen in the North Sea, as 
modified by the relative Protocol of last 
year, was ratified on the 11th of last 
month. The Protocol provides that the 
Convention shall come into force six 
weeks after ratification ; and notice has 
accordingly been given in pursuance of 
Section 10 of the North Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1893, the Act for giving effect to 
the Convention on the part of this 
country, that the Act will come into 
force on the 23rd instant. The requisite 
executive steps are being taken, with 
the co-operation of the Admiralty, for 
ensuring the enforcement of the Act. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, then, if it is a 
fact that after the 23rd of May English 
vessels in the North Sea will be liable to 
be stopped and, if he deems it necessary, 
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taken into port by a subordinate officer in 
the Belgian or in any other Navy ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Any vessel con- 
travening International Regulations will 
be liable to be dealt with under the Act. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: My ques- 
tion is: Has a subordinate officer of any 
Navy power to stop and seize any 
English vessel ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: 


Subject to 


Regulations made by the Admiralty. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Are the 
Regulations part of the Convention ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, they are. 


GERMAN PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Coroner. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if, now 
that he has been placed in possession of 
the name and address of the foreign agent 
in London who supplies brushes through- 
out England, made in a German prison, 
at a price per dozen below that of the 
mere labour alone at Trade Union rates 
in English-made brushes, he will take 
steps to restrain by law the competition 
from abroad of forced prison labour, 
which has been abandoned at home as 
unfair to those in this country who 
live by the productions of their 
industry ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have had no 
notice of this question till I saw it on the 
Paper this morning. After I left the 
Board of Trade yesterday the hon. Gen- 
tleman sent a brush with the address of 
the agent who is said to supply them, but 
no particulars were furnished as to prices 
of sale or manufacture. With the aid of 
the Foreign Office the Board of Trade are 
inquiring into the matter. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
have here for the information of hon. 
Members the card of the agent in Eng- 
land of the German convict prisons, and 
also a specimen of the prison-made goods 
he is selling in England. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have no know- 
ledge of this. 

CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
brought it to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
notice. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. and 
gallant Member did not intimate to me that 
he was going to put a question. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT : 
The right hon. Gentleman has not said 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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whether the Government is prepared to 
take steps to exclude the importation of 
these goods. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: We have no 
means of taking steps to exclude 
anything. 

Coronet HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to give notice that on Wednesday 
next I shall ask leave to introduce a Bill 
to prevent the importation into this 
country of goods manufactured or pro- 
duced wholly or in part by foreign prison 
labour. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: It will interest 
the House to know that an agitation is 
going on in Germany against the com- 
petition of prison labour, and the German 
Government have ordered a full inquiry 
into the whole matter. We await with 
interest the result of that inquiry. 


HOURS OF LABOUR IN GOVERNMENT 
DOCKYARDS. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devon- 
port): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he can now state 
when the principle of the eight hours 
day will be practically applied in the Go- 
vernment Dockyards; and when the 
scheme by which it is intended to apply 
it will be published ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, 
Dundee) : The scheme applying the eight 
hours day to the dockyards has practi- 
cally been approved by the Board of 
Admiralty, but certain details remain to 
be settled. As soon as this has been 
done the scheme will be promulgated. 


COMPRESSED FODDER CONTRACTS. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of ° 
State for War if the War Department 
have ordered from Chicago dealers 500 
tons of compressed fodder ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I have made inquiry, and can 
find no ground for this report. 


LECTURE THEATRE OF THE ROYAL 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury what is the 
eause of the delay in commencing the 
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works for the construction of the new 
lecture theatre of the Royal Dublin 
Society in Dublin, to which the Society 
has subscribed £5,000; will he explain 
why, although plans were approved of in 
November, 1892, tenders were not in- 
vited by the Board of Works until 
December, 1893; if he is aware that 
tenders were sent in last January, and 
that no apparent action has been taken 
with reference to them since that time ; 
and if he will take steps with a view to 
having the works at once commenced, 
and the contract with the Society, on the 
faith of which they subscribed the 
£5,000, carried out ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The plans 
approved of in November, 1892, were 
only preliminary or sketch plans, without 
any details agreed upon between the 
Royal Dublin Society and the Board of 
Works, and the delay since the revised 
plans were ready (in April, 1893) has 
been due chiefly to the fact that the 
estimate of cost largely exceeded the 
sum authorised by the Treasury, and it 
was therefore necessary to make arrange- 
ments for the purpose of avoiding such 
excess. It has been within the know- 
ledge of the Society ever since January 
that the Board of Works have been in 
communication with the architects and 
the surveyor with that object. The con- 
tract for the theatre is now ready for 
signature, and is only delayed by a 
demand by the Society for the inclusion 
in the scheme of two rooms having no 
connection with the purposes of a theatre. 
The Board of Works have informed the 
Society of the impossibility of proceed- 
ing with the work on the understanding 
that these rooms are to be provided, and 
as soon as the Society assent to their 
omission the contract will be signed and 
the work begun forthwith. 


THE ESTALE DUTY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, in determining the rate 
of Estate Duty to be paid by tenant pur- 
chasers in Ireland under the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, the value of tenant-right and 
the tenant’s interest in the holding, to- 
gether with his stock and other property, 
will be added to the interest acquired by 
the purchase of the landlord’s interest 
under the said Acts ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The Estate Duty will be charged on the 
value of the holdings, including all the 
incidents which go to constitute such 
value, together with the stock and other 
property of the tenant. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon, 
Gentleman now say whether, in the case 
of a holding on which only a part of the 
capital money has been repaid, the duty 
will be leviable on the whole sum ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I must ask 
the hon. Gentleman to put the question 
on the Paper. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman can say whe- 
ther the principal value does not include 
the whole value of the estate ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: No, I cannot. 


CROFTER LEGISLATION, 

Mr. WEIR: I wish to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he is now pre- 
pared to name a day when effect will be 
given to the repeated pledges of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian, the Secretary for Scotland, 
and the Lord Advocate, by introducing a 
Bill to extend the Crofters Act, 1886, 
to small tenants ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, Sir; I 


cannot name a day. 


LAW OFFICERS’ FEES. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, §8.): May I ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he will be 
able to inform the House of the new 
arrangement as to fees with the Law 
Officers of the Crown ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Certainly ; 
before the Vote comes on for discussion, 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PERIOD OF QUALIFICATION AND 
ELECTIONS BILL.—(No. 161.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [lst May], “That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 
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And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word “ That,” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 
“this House declines to proceed further with a 
Bill containing provisions effecting extensive 
changes in the representative system of the 
country, in the absence of proposals: for the 
redress of the large inequalities existing in the 
distribution of electoral power.”—(Sir JZ. 
Clarke.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 


ham, W.): I have, in the first place, to 
express my grateful recognition of the 
courtesy of the right hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby, who has refrained from 
exercising his right to continue the 
Debate. I am always very sorry to inter- 
fere with any hon. Member of the House, 
and I am especially so in the case of my 
right hon. Friend, who has made a 
special study of this subject. But, Sir, I 


understand the Government desire that 
this Debate should be brought to a close 
this evening, and further, very naturally 


and properly, they wish to have, at all 
events, a fair opportunity of replying 
upon the whole Debate, and as the pre- 
vious discussion of a Private Bill has 
taken so much time I ventured to think 
it might be desirable I should rise at 
once. I regret very much that other 
circumstances over which I had not 
absolute control prevented me from being 
present yesterday to listen to the most 
admirable speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bury. Sir, I do not 
think that anyone, whether they agree 
with that speech or not, will contest its 
ability or will hesitate to say it was a 
most eloquent and most exhaustive in- 
dictment of the whole policy of the 
‘Government as contained in this 
Bill. I read it to-day, and I must say it 
appears to me, and I think it must have 
appeared to the House at the time, that 
the reply of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India was a most 
inadequate answer. I am not in the 
least detracting from the eloquence or the 
ability of my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India, but I am 
certain that ability was chiefly shown 
on the occasion of this Debate yesterday 
in the skill with which he managed to 
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avoid all the main issues in conflict. My 
right hon. Friend began with a vehement 
declamation in which he accused the 
right hon. Member for Bury of gross in- 
consistency. Sir, that is the staple 
argument of the supporters of the 
Ministry and of the Members of the 
Ministry—a staple argument with gentle- 
men who, of course, must feel that they, 
at any rate, are free from the slightest 
suspicion or reproach in regard to this 
subject. As regards many of the argu- 
ments of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury, the Secretary of State for 
India passed them over without any 
notice whatsoever. Anyone who will 
read the printed reports of the two 
speeches will find that, practically, ques- 
tions one after_another were submitted 
to the Government, and as to the 
majority of them the Government have 
taken no notice whatsoever ; and even 
as regards those that they did notice I 
must say it appears to me the reply was 
altogether insufficient. Now, Sir, I feel 
that under these circumstances, in fol- 
lowing my right hon. Friend, my chief 
duty is to repeat and to reinforce the 
arguments which he advanced. I 
hope that, although I cannot expect 
to put these arguments forward any 
better, if as well, as my right hon. 
Friend, at all events I can do it in a 
rather different way, and, perhaps, I may 
be more fortunate than he was, because 
the Secretary of State for India pro- 
fessed as one reason fur not replying to 
my right hon. Friend that he could not 
understand his argument. At least I 
will endeavour to make myself intelli- 
gible. I should also say at the commence- 
ment that I approach the policy of the 
Government with, on the whole, more 
favourable feelings than may be enter- 
tained by some of my hon. Friends 
opposite. I have always admitted that 
the state of our Registration Law was a 
scandal and abuse, aud it was the duty 
as well as the natural desire of every 
Government to amend this law, and I 
am prepared to do justice to the Govern- 
ment and to say they were quite right 
and would fail in their duty were they 
not to call the attention of the House 
to the subject. It may, however, be a 
little more questionable whether in calling 
the attention of the House to the un- 
doubted defects in our Registration Law 
they were entitled for the first time, in 
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such a case, to introduce, head and 
shoulders, a subject which has really no 
direct reference to the main object of the 
Bill, and whether they were justified, to 
use the words of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, in cutting deeply into the 
franchise. And, Sir, 1 suppose that all 
Parties on both sides of the House will 
agree that no Government—lI will not say 
this, but any, Government—would be 
justified in touching this subject at all, in 
dealing with great questions affecting our 
electoral system, if they were to approach 
it in a partisan spirit and solely with a 
view to Party interest and Party supre- 
macy. The Secretary of State for India 
most indignantly repudiated any inten- 
tion of the kind. He said that sugges- 
tions to that effect occurred in the speech 
of the Member for Bury, and he most 
indignantly repudiated them, and I think 
the Chief Secretary. for Ireland in the 
course of the Debate declared they had no 
Party object. Very well, I accept the 
assurance of my right hon. Friend. Iam 
not going to contest that in the course of 
this Debate, and I can only express my 
sympathy with them at their disappoint- 
ment when, after having introduced a 
Bill of this kind in the most disinterested 
way and without any Party object, they 
found in the course of the Debate that 
they had been entirely mistaken and that 
the Bill will do the very thing they do 
not want to do. Well, now, Sir, the 
Secretary of State for India said that 
what they proposed to do was to deal 
with pressing and admitted grievances, 
and that they had no ulterior object. He 
said they could not, they had not the 
time, and I suppose not the inclination, to 
deal with all the anomalies in our 
electoral system, and consequently they 
have been obliged to make a selection. 
A selection! Is it a natural selection ? 
Is it a survival of the fittest ? The pro- 
cess of selection in the case of a Go- 
vernment dealing with a highly technical 
and controversial subject is always, I 
think the Secretary of State for India will 
agree, an extremely delicate matter, and 
admitting that their object is to deal fairly 
with all Parties in this matter, I must say 
I cannot compliment them on _ their 
success. Imagine they had proceeded 
on a totally different supposition, and 
suppose the Government had said to 
themselves, “ Here is a General Election 
coming and we are going to be beaten ; 
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let us shuffle the cards; let us arrange for 
a new pack, and under these cireum- 
stances we may possibly have some 
chance of victory, which at present we 
have not.” Suppose they had said that, 
what would have been their course ? 
They would have surveyed the whole of 
the electoral field, and they would have 
made a list of every anomaly and of 
everything which by any chance could 
be called a grievance affecting any Party 
or individual, and having made that list 
they would proceed to a process of selec- 
tion, and they would have selected pre- 
cisely those anomalies for redress which 
at the present time tell in favour of their 
opponents, and would have discarded 
altogether all those anomalies which 
happen to tell on the other side. That 
is clearly what they would do if they 
desired to bring forward a Party Bill. 
But, Sir, what is this Bill? That is 
precisely what this Bill does. I say it 
is admitted. The supporters of the Go- 
vernment—not, perhaps, in this House, 
but out of it, in the country—have been 
saying for themselves what the Govern- 
ment have done and will do by this Bill. 
The late Attorney General has been quoted, 
and no explanation has been given of his 
speech. He pointed out that by the 
changes which this Bill would involve 
constituencies which were now safe seats 
for the Conservative or Unionist Party 
would become safe seats for the Govern- 
ment. I am going fraukly to accept the 
assurances given to us by my right hon. 
Friends, but it does appear to me they 
are the only people in this House and, 
I believe, in the country who do not know 
what the inevitable results would be of 
their own Bill. I am unwilling to bring 
any charge against the Government, or 
to say that this extraordinary coincidence 
is due to any deliberate action on their 
part, and, therefore, we have to find who 
it is who is responsible, and my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury yester- 
day pointed out the culprit. There is a 
French proverb which says if you want 
to know who is the criminal you must 
find out who will most profit by the 
crime. There is no doubt who will 
profit by this Bill. Only one section 
of the community, of course the Party of 
the Government, may at all events gain 
a temporary advantage through the pro- 
visions of the Bill. I am not speaking 
of political advantage. The direct pecu; 
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niary and personal advantage which is to 
be gained by this Bill will all go to political 
agents and wire-pullers, whether of the 
one Party or another. As to that there 
is no doubt whatever. This is not 
# Party question; this is not a 
matter of controversy, nor, I believe, 
is this a result which any Party in this 
House would really desire to bring about. 
I am not going to dwell, at this time 
especially, at any length upon the ques- 
tion of the enormous additional expense 
which this Bill will involve. The Secre- 
tary of State for India really treated the 
matter much too lightly. I think his 
reply was totally insufficient on the sub- 
ject, and I think his figures were figures 
which no one practically acquainted with 
the working of our registration system 
in the different constituencies would 
justify for one moment. This matter 
has been, I think, proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the House. Authorities on this 
subject on Loth sides have concurred in 
the view that the effect of this Bill would 
be to throw an additional charge upon 
the rates of between £300,000 and 
£500,000. Now, that is rather a serious 
thing. Why should we take out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers a sum of be- 
tween £300,000 and £500,000 in order 
to find subsistence for a number of offi- 
cials already existing and a great number 
more who will be created as soon as this 
Bill passes both Houses of Parliament ? 
But that is not the worst. I would be 
content if we got sufficient advantage to 
leave the rates to take care of them- 
selves. But what about the candidates ? 
Why are we to have imposed upon us 
for no public good whatsoever the 
enormous additional expense which will 
be involved by this Bill ? And remember 
that expense will come upon us for two 
reasons, and to one of these sufficient 
importance has not been attached. The 
Secretary of State for India told us in a 
lucid moment, before he got up to support 
this Bill, that under a system of double 
registration you would have registration 
all the year round. Every person who 
comes forward for Parliamentary honours, 
if he wants to stand a fair chance against 
his opponent, will have to keep the 
preparations for and the work of regis- 
tration going month after month and 
week after week throughout the whole 
12 months. That ir itself means an 
enormous expense. But then you have 
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also the immensely increased necessity 
for an expert and professional super- 
vision of registration which is involved 
in this Bill. You are making the Regis- 
tration Law much more complicated than 
before, you are opening the door to bogus 
qualifications, you are making personation 
much more easy. You are doing all these 
things, and no man who can afford it will 
fail to protect himself against that possi- 
bility. Hecan only protect himself through 
persons who are skilled in that particular 
kind of work—dirty work I was almost 
going to say; but, at all events, they must 
be persons who are professionally quali- 
fied, and professional assistance, valuable 
as it is, is also very expensive. I say 
that is undoubtedly a proof, if any proof 
were wanted, that the real authors of this 
Bill are the leaders of the professional 
organisation, Mr. Schnadhorst and his 
acolytes, who see their advantage in a 
change which certainly will not be 
at all to the advantage of their 
employers or of the public. What 
the Government ought to have done 
was to have codified the Law of Regis- 
tration. We want to have a simple 
and single law, and not to have to run 
through I do not know how many Acts 
of Parliament from early times down 
to the present. There are also a great 
number of conflicting decisions given by 
the Courts ; those are all left untouched. 
Not one single thing is done which will 
take 1s. off the expense, but everything 
is done in order to increase the expense. 
I appeal to hon. Members who desire 
that poverty should not be a bar to 
representation in this House. I say 
you are doing all you can to prevent 
poor men from coming to this House. 
You talk about payment of Members. 
Even if you were to pay them upon a 
royal seale it would not be enough to pay 
the legitimate expenses of providing for 
registration in the case of a Bill of this 
kind. But I do not appeal on behalf of 
the poor men only ; I appeal on behalf 
of the best men. I mean by that the men 
who have no personal objects to serve, 
who come here because they honestly 
desire to do public work and public ser- 
vice, and those are just the men, whether 
rich or poor, who resent the imposition 
upon their shoulders of an unnecessary 
and extortionate charge because they are 
willing to serve their country. You are 
doing a great injury to the character of 
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this Houseand of the representation in the 
United Kingdom when you unnecessarily 
put upon the shoulders of candidates 
these very heavy charges. This matter, 
of course, is not a Party question, and I 
appeal to the Government, when we 
come into Committee, to leave it an open 
question. In that case, I undertake to 
say, we shall amend the Bill so that the 
new association of Party agents will not 
know their own offspring. Another 
non-contentious point is the question of 
official registration. Why on earth is 
that proposal dropped out of the present 
Bill? 1 believe the creation of an official 
registration system was really one of the 
main items of the programme of the 
Liberal Party before the split. The right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
gave an explanation of the provision in 
question which I should have thought 
rather ridiculous. He said the Govern- 
ment had dropped it because the Leader 
of the Opposition killed it. That is a 
great compliment to the Leader of the 
Opposition, and it is the first occasion on 
which such a compliment has been paid 
to any Member of the Opposition. But 


I did not understand that the argument 


of my right hon. Friend the Leader of 
the Opposition killed the principle of the 
proposal. He pointed out, and very 
properly, the dangers of official registra- 
tion if you were not very careful to 
secure your officials from political and 
Party influence ; but if, by taking such 
precautions as are always taken in regard 
to every appointment which is in the 
nature of a judicial appointment, you 
can have a thoroughly impartial official 
system, then I think it would be very 
much to our advantage to adopt it. Cer- 
tainly that is one of the things which 
will greatly lessen the expense of regis- 
tration to candidates and enable them to 
dispense with what, after all, I think 
everybody desires as far as possible to 
dispense with — namely, purely pro- 
fessional agency. Then I come to the 
question of one polling day. That, again, 
cannot be a matter of principle; it is a 
matter rather of the general convenience 
of the constituencies. I do not pretend 
that to have the elections on one day 
would be more injurious to our Party 
than to the Party of the Government, 
but I do say it would be a most incon- 
venient arrangement. The Secretary of 
State for India said that it was perfectly 
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easy to have one polling day because they 
have it in America. It is quite true that 
they have it in America for a certain 
election, but the circumstances of the 
Presidential Election are totally different 
to those of our General Election, and I 
venture to say that, whether it be con- 
venient or not in America, it would be 
extremely inconvenient in this country. 
Why? Because if you are to have it on 
one day you must either shorten the 
time for the polling in counties or 
lengthen it for boroughs, or you must do 
both—as, indeed, the Bill does. The 
Government have shortened the time for 
counties and lengthened it for boroughs. 
To the former, although I should have 
thought it very difficult, considering the 
enormous extent of many county divi- 
sions, I should have no objection; but I 
do ask, in the name of my fellow Members 
for boroughs, why on earth a lengthened 
period is to be imposed upon us? 
Everybody knows that to lengthen the 
period means to increase the expense, 
and generally to increase the excitement, 
which is not always desirable. I sub- 
mit, therefore, that here also we should 
be allowed absolute freedom to treat 
this as a non-controversial matter, and 
to vote according to the opinions and 
desires of our constituencies. Then 
comes another question—if you are to 
have one day, is that day to be Saturday ? 
It is not a question of Party importance, 
but Saturday is the worst day you could 
possibly choose, and I cannot understand 
how anybody with the experience of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India could have allowed his name to 
be attached to a proposal of this kind. 
If he had taken the opinion of his 
Association in Wolverhampton he would 
have found they were entirely opposed 
to it. At all events, my own consti- 
tuents, and I may say the whole popula- 
tion of Birmingham of both Parties, are 
entirely opposed to Saturday polling. 
And why? There are three reasons. In 
the first place, it affects the Jews. Now 
the Jews, although not a very numerous 
body, are, at all events, entitled to be 
considered. The Secretary of State for 
India spoke almost with indignation of 
any suggestion that the poll should be 
held in this country on Sunday. Well, 
the Jews may take the same objection 
to a poll on Saturday. Why should 
you put this great and unnecessary in- 
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convenience on a very considerable 
number of perfectly respectable voters 
and capable citizens? In the second 
place, it is extremely inconvenient for 
the small shopkeepers in the towns. 
Saturday is the busiest day of the week 
in all our large towns. The working 
classes make their purchases on that 
day, and the effect of having the poll- 
ing on a Saturday would be to dis- 
franchise a very large number of 
most respectable people—that is to 
say, the shopkeepers who supply 
the artizan classes. But I am_ not 
by any means certain that the artizan 
classes themselves would like it, because 
more and more it is becoming their habit 
to make a holiday of Saturday. They 
clear up their work on Saturday morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon they go into 
the country—many of them on bicycles— 
especially in summer, in very large vum- 
bers, and do not return till late in the 
evening, and then they have got to make 
their purchases. Therefore, the proposal 
to make polling universal on Saturday 
would be, I believe, to disfranchise a very 
considerable number of persons. [Cries 


of “Oh!”] I will not put it in that 


way if hon. Members jeer at it. I will 
say I am certain. I am endeavouring 
to discuss this matter with all fairness 
and with absolute impartiality, and I 
confess I think this kind of interruption, 
the tone of the interruption, is extremely 
discourteous. There is one other point 
in regard to a Saturday polling day, and 
that applies to the counties, where, I 
think, it will be found that a very great 
number of markets are héld upon Satur- 
day ; and, if that is so, the inconvenience 
in the county constituencies might be 
just as great as the inconvenience in the 
boroughs. I think this is a question 
which ought to receive very much more 
consideration than I think the Government 
have given to it up to the present time. 
Now I pass on to the qualifying period. 
That has been treated in a more conten- 
tious spirit by some hon. Members than 
I am prepared to treat it myself on the 
present occasion. What are the facts ? 
As I understand the statement of the 
Chief Secretary and of other hon. Mem- 
bers, the qualifying period—that is to say, 
the period after which a man can get his 
vote—is at the present time 18 months as 
aminimum and two and a quarter years 
asamaximum. We are all agreed that 
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that is too long. By the Bill of 1893 
this would have been reduced to nine 
months as a minimum and 21 months as 
a maximum, Under the present Bill it 
is nine months as a minimum and 15 
months as a maximum. If we substi- 
tuted asix months residence qualification, 
it would then be 12 months as a minimum 
and 18 months as a maximum. I prefer 
six months, and I do so because I think 
we are all agreed that a substantial 
period of residence, giving a man a local 
interest and local responsibilities, is really 
a good qualification, and even a fair con- 
dition to be imposed on the exercise of 
the franchise. But, at the same time, 
if I could accept the figures as I have just 
given them as regards the minimum term, 
it really does not matter very much in 
the case of a bona fide qualification whe- 
ther the man’s residence is nine months 
or 12 months. I should be disposed to 
say 12 months, but still I should be 
willing to admit that nine months 
would be a _ sufficient period. But 
I want to point out to my right hon. 
Friends that, although it is perfectly 
true that that is the minimum period in 
the case of what I have called the bona 
fide qualification—in the case of the man 
who takes up his qualification in a con- 
stituency intending to reside in the con- 
stituency—it is totally different in the 
case of the bogus qualification ; and I 
want to ask the Chief Secretary whether 
the Government have considered this 
point? What is to prevent, say, a large 
manufacturer or a large contractor who 
has very strong political opinions from 
introducing into a borough or a county 
in which there is a very small Party 
majority 20, 30, or 50 men, paying their 
rent for three months, and giving them, 
therefore, a residential qualification, and 
immediately afterwards taking them out 
of the constituency into a neighbouring 
one, or into a distant one if you like, and 
only bringing them back when they are 
wanted to vote. What would be the 
effect of that? The cost to that con- 
tractor, supposing he paid it out of his 
own ket, would not be more than 
£100. You could put 50 men into Bir- 
mingham for three months for £100. 
Having moved them in for three months 
there is no necessity for keeping them 
there, because, having got upon the 
Register, their vote is a good one until 
the next registration. Of course, that is 
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an operation which will only be performed 
when there is reason to expect au election 
very shortly. Take a time like the 
present. I think most people will sup- 
pose that an election is coming before 
the next 15 months. [An hon. Member : 
“No, no!”] I did not say the hon. 
Member, I said most people; and most 
people hope for it, though probably not 
the hon. Member. In such a case it 
would be worth while for this operation 
to be performed, and I believe there is 
no doubt whatever that in this way it 
would be perfectly possible for a man to 
vote at an election for six mouths after 
he had received his qualification, and 
although he had only resided in 
the place three months and _ those 
three months 12 months before 
the election took place. In these cir- 
cumstances, just consider what a temp- 
tation there is to carry out this 
very dubious operation, Consider what 
an opportunity it gives for manipulation 
of every kind, and consider also how much 
more easy it will make individual persona- 
tion. It is difficult enough to detect 
personation now ; it will be almost im- 
possible to detect personation if the 
people who are voting are persons who are 
not known to their neighbours, and who 
have already at the time they vote dis- 
appeared for some period from the con- 
stituency. I hope the Government may 
be willing to give the matter further 
consideration, and, if I am right, I think 
we should be justified in asking that, at 
all events, a bona fide residence of six 
months should qualify a man for the 
exercise of the franchise. There is 
another question which must be treated 
as a controversial matter, and that is 
the question of the position of lodgers. 
The position of lodgers is most anomalous, 
and nobody doubts that lodgers have a 
grievance. A great deal was expected 
from the lodger franchise, and it has not 
fulfilled the expectations of its authors. 
Why not? Not because there are not 
plenty of lodgers who are well qualified 
to take their place with the electorate of 
the country, but because the Registration 
Laws put such difficulties in their way 
that they cannot get on the roll. That 
is precisely the case which the Bill in its 
main principle is intended to deal with. 
We have been told from the Govern- 
ment Bench its object is not to give 
the franchise, but to put those who are 
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entitled to the franchise upon the 
Register. Then why not put the lodgers 
on? That that is a fair and honest de- 
mand to make is shown by this fact : that 
in the Bill introduced by the right hon. 
Member for Halifax this provision did 
appear, and that Bill was supported by 
the Liberal Party. It appeared in the 
Bill of 1893. Why is it not in the 
Bill of 18947 Is it because they have 
not time’ Is it because they cannot 
deal with the whole subject? Why, 
then, did they introduce a lot of other 
things which were not in the Bill of 1893? 
Why did they drop precisely that thing 
which everybody knows is likely on the 
whole to benefit the Unionist Party, and 
why did they put in a whole number of 
new things which have not nearly so 
close a connection with the Bill, but 
which are certain to benefit the Party of 
the Government? One hon. Member 
the other day said this would enfranchise 
the sons of squires and of parsons and of 
farmers. [An hon. Memper: Who 
paid nothing.] That is absurd ; if they 
paid nothing they would not get on. 
Well, suppose itdoes. Why not? Why 
should not the sons of squires, of parsons, 
and of farmers, if they are entitled to the 
vote, if they are qualified for the vote, if 
they are capable citizens, have the vote ? 
I am only arguing against the hon. Mem- 
ber who has put forward this reason, I 
maintain that there are a great number 
of*others besides these classes who ought 
to be put on as lodgers. Why should 
they not be enfranchised if they are 
entitled to be upon the Register? It is 
because, forsooth, their fathers pay for 
them. It is difficult to say whether they 
are in a position to pay for themselves. I 
can give an illustration. I have a son 
who gives me the pleasure of his com- 
pany at my house. Is that any reason 
why he should be disfranchised ? He is 
capable of being a Member of thi» 
House, and I should have thought 
he would be considered capable of 
voting for a Member of this House, 
and for the life of me I cannot find any 
reasonable or any impartial argument 
against the enfranchisement of the lodger 
class. Then I go on to consider a very 
important suggestion—namely, the aboli- 
tion of the ratepaying condition. Again, 
I ask myself, why is that introduced, 
I think for the first time, by this 
Government? It is a very curious fact 
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that the maintenance of the ratepaying 
condition was a Liberal principle, and 
actually, when a Conservative Govern- 
ment proposed to abolish it—at that 
time the majority of the freeholders were 
Liberals—Lord John Russell opposed 
the reform, and declared that it was con- 
trary to the Liberal principle that taxa- 
tion and _ representation should go 
together. Well, we have changed all 
that, and I am not certain whether that 
is a Liberal principle any longer. At all 
events, the answer of the Secretary of 
State for India was that the representa- 
tion was national and the taxation was 
local, and that there was no more reason 
for making the payment of local taxation 
a condition than the payment of any 
other debt. I am surprised that with 
his great acuteness the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should not have seen the distine- 
tion. It is quite impossible to make 
national taxation the test of fitness, 
because the vast majority of the voters 
pay no direct national taxes. Local 
taxation is the only remaining test of a 
man’s willingness to fulfil his civic 
obligations. Now, I want to appeal to 
my Radical friends. Is it really their 
pretension now that, without regard to 
fitness at all, every man is entitled to 
vote? Is manhood, without any con- 
dition of any kind, to be the one qualifica- 
tion ? 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): Yes. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My hon. 
Friend says “ Yes.” My hon. Friend 
goes much further than Radicals have 
been accustomed to do, because even in 
democratic States where you have abso- 
lute manhood suffrage I do not believe 
there is one where there are not many 
conditions, conditions either of an educa- 
tional character, or conditions which have 
relation to the fulfilment of State and 
civic duties. But let me ask my thon. 
Friend below me another question. Is 
he in favour of placing the pauper on 
the register, a man who at the present 
moment is absolutely subsisting jon the 
bounty of the community, and of allow- 
ing him to vote in matters affecting the 
expenditure of the community? He 
does not answer. 

Mr. STOREY : I do not want to be 
eatechised. My right hon. Friend knows 
my views on that point, just as well as 
I know the views he used to hold. 
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Mr. ‘J. CHAMBERLAIN: T have 
not catechised my hon. Friend ; I only 
asked him acivil question. I should not 
have catechised him, as he says, if I had 
known his views, but I am absolutely 
ignorant of what his views are on the 
matter, and therefore I asked him. But 
as regards my own views, I may say that 
I have always held the views, absolutely 
80, that Iam now putting before the House, 
In no speech of mine—and there are 
many hon. Members who are better 
acquainted with my speeches than I am 
myself—will you find anything which 
lends itself to the idea that a pauper 
ought to be on the Register. I take it 
that the majority of Radicals still hold 
the doctrine that a man ought not to be 
on the Register who is upon the rates, 
If that is held to be a fair condition for 
the exercise of the franchise, @ fortiori I 
say you ought to put off the Register a 
man who is not only a pauper buta 
defaulter. The defaulter may not bea 
pauper, in a technical sense, but in another 
sense he is a great deal worse than a 
pauper. ‘T’he pauper may be a man who 
has fallen into that position entirely 
through misfortune ; but a defaulter is a 
man who is perfectly well able to meet 
his obligations, but deliberately chooses 
not to do so, and evades them. In our 
large towns there are numbers of people 
who make it a regular practice to flit to 
other districts just before the tax collec- 
tor comes, in order to evade their just 
obligations. What you are doing in this 
Bill is to encourage that class. It will 
not hold water even from the extreme 
Radical position. Granting that we may 
be in favour ofabsolute manhood suffrage, 
still we are bound and justified by every 
Liberal principle in imposing such a con- 
dition as we think necessary in order to 
show that a man is a capable citizen. 
That brings me to another point in refer- 
ence to this huckstering of the franchise, 
Great alterations were made in the fran- 
chise in 1884. What was our object 
then? What was the claim which 
justified our action? It was that we 
intended to bring within the portals of 
the Constitution 2,000,000 capable 
citizens, and I say that a man is not a 
capable citizen who goes from place to 
place, who has no fixed domicile, who has 
no legal responsibility, who shirks the 
first duty of a citizen, and who refuses to 
bear his proper share of civic obligations. 
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[ do not believe this proposal of the Go- 
vernment will be popular, and in saying 
that I mean that it will not be popular 
even with their own Party. I do not 
believe it will be popular with the masses 
of the working people. One thing which 
made a great impression on my mind ia 
the Commission on Old Age Pensions was 
to hear from the working men who came 
before us—one and all—the expression of 
their loathing for the wastrel, for the 
ne’er-do-well, the profligate, and the 
drunkard, the man who is a burden 
upon them and everybody else, and 
who never does his proper share 
of decent and honest work. Well, 
that is the class you are going 
especially to favour. That is the class 
for whose behoof you are going to abolish 
a condition which, for I do not know 
how many years, it was the principle of 
the Liberal Party to maintain. Sir, my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, in replying to the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Bury, said this 
was an unimportant matter, because in 
all large towns it would not arise under 
the compounding clauses. I agree with 
him that in England, and in those places 
in which compounding is practised, the 
matter is of much less importance; but 
what does he say with regard to Scot- 
land, or even Sheffield ? To Scotland 
the matter is of great importance. The 
proposal of the Government will 
materially alter the electoral position 
of such cities as Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and it is quite possible—I do not say it is 
absolutely certain—that in those cities the 
votes of industrious artizans will be 
swamped by the votes of those whom we 
may almost call professional defaulters. 
Sir, there is one other provision in the 
Bill with which I should like to deal. 
With regard to plural voting, that has 
been brought neck and crop into this Bill, 
with which it has no legitimate connec- 
tion whatever. I maintain that in pre- 
tending to cure this anomaly the Go- 
vernment are creating another anomaly, 
which I think will be even greater. If 
you are going to deal with this plural 
vote, why not do so in a thorough and 
satisfactory manner ? Why do you leave 
the bye-elections ? Have you considered 
what extraordinary confusion you will 
produce? Here isa man who is allowed 
to hold his votes in a number of con- 
stituencies. He may vote in a bye- 
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election in any one of these constituencies. 
If another election occurs there or in any 
other constituency, or in the same con- 
stituency after the Register on which he 
votes has expired—that is, after six 
months—he may vote then in a different 
constituency, and he is not obliged to 
choose in which constituency he will vote 
until the day of election. I will not 
labour that point. It has been most 
admirably dealt with already by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth. But anyone can see that by 
introducing an anomaly of this kind you 
will raise the manipulation of political 
elections really into a fine art, and you 
will enormously increase the strength and 
importauce of those persons who lend 
themselves to this kind of work. Another 
point with regard to this is that I do not 
think the Government have attached all 
the weight that should have been 
attached to the distinction between the 
ownership voter and the occupation 
voter. I think, at all events, they will 
admit that there is more to be said 
against the plural voter, in the case of the 
absentee owner who may have created a 
faggot vote and has no real living in- 
terest in the constituency, than against 
the occupation voter who has residence 
or place of business in two contiguous 
constituencies, who has precisely the same 
interest, fulfils the same duties, and per- 
forms the same obligations in both places. 
But though I think it right to point out 
these objections to the proposal of the 
Government, I am not in a position to 
oppose it root and branch. Indeed, I 
do not hesitate to say that I have always 
felt that the existence of this double 
qualification is in itself an anomaly, and 
that it cannot permanently take its place 
in our electoral system. All I say is 
that it is perfectly ridiculous and upfair to 
attempt to deal even with an acknow- 
ledged anomaly of this kind when it 
suits your purpose and to refuse to deal 
with a still greater anomaly, because it 
does not suit your purpose. What are 
the existing anomalies? I will point 
out one. The objection of my right hon. 
Friends on the Treasury Bench is a 
tremendously strong one as to the exist- 
ence of two votes in one individual. But 
what about the two-Member constitu- 
encies ? Let me take the case of Nortb- 
ampton and the case of West Birming- 
ham and compare them. The two 
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constituencies have almost the same 
number of electors; but the elector of 
West Birmingham can only give one 
vote for a Member, but the elector for 
Northampton may give two votes. Now, 
will my right hon. Friends explain or 
defend that anomaly ? For my own part, 
I can only give one explanation of that 
anomaly. It is an explanation which was 
given by a gentleman who was brought 
before the Courts for bigamy. When he 
was asked why he had taken two wives 
he said it was because he was trying to 
get a good one. I can only suppose 
that the two votes ‘given to the electors 
at Northampton is in order that they 
might get at least one good Member. 
But this anomaly, although quite as 
striking as that with which the Govern- 
ment deals, pales its ineffectual fire before 
the gross anomaly of the present distri- 
bution of electoral power. I have gone 
carefully into the question on the basis 
of the existing population. Iam not 


going into the statistics now ; I will only 
say I have them here if they are wanted ; 
but this I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction, that dealing with the subject 
on that basis alone, which many people 
think unfair because taxation ought to be 


taken into account, whether you take 
England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, or 
whether you take the case of the counties 
or the boroughs, I could find you the case 
of two constituencies in any of these 
places in which the proportion of politi- 
cal power shall be four, or five, or six, 
or even seven to one. When you come 
to make the same sort of compari- 
sou between countries, it appears on 
the basis of population that England 
has 27 Members less than her 
proper proportion. Why do not the Go- 
vernment deal with this? There is no 
other anomaly touched in the Bill which 
compares with it. The others are matters 
of small Party or personal gain. Here 
and there a grievance to an individual 
may be redressed, here and there the 
character of a constituency may be 
changed, but that is an infinitesimal 
matter compared with this great anomaly, 
under which it is determined, from time 
-to time, and has been determined again 
and again, who shall form the Govern- 
ment of the county aud what shall be 
the legislation passed through this House. 
It goes to the very root of our Constita- 
tional system, and yet the Government 
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pass it by almost without menticn. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was good 
enough to quote a passage in which ] 
explained the opinions of the Govern- 
ment of 1884, when it was proposed to 
couple redistribution with franchise. He 
appears to appeal to that as being a pre- 
cedeut which he and his friends are now 
entitled to follow. It is not a prece- 
dent at all for the action the Government 
are now taking. ‘The Liberal Govern- 
ment at that time believed that it was 
the object of the Tory Party to put upon 
us the duty of dealing with redistribu- 
tion, not in order that redistribution 
might be carried, but in order that the 
franchise might be swamped. That was 
our belief at that time, but subsequent 
events showed that we were wrong, 
Because when the controversy had 
assumed certain proportions, at a confer- 
ence between the Leaders of the two 
Parties, the whole scheme of redistribu- 
tion was agreed .to by the Tory Party, 
and of course, under those circumstances, 
the whole difficulty disappeared, and 
both Bills were practically carried at the 
same time. That is the precedent which 
you have got to follow. You may think 
you are perfectly justified in expressing 
the same opinion of the present Oppo- 
sition as we formed with regard to the 
Tory Opposition in 1854. You may con- 
sider, if you like, that we are animated 
not by the desire for redistribution, but 
by a desire to throw-out this Bill. Test 
your opinion as we did in 1884. See 
whether the Leaders of the Unionist 
Party are not ready at this moment for 
a redistribution scheme. You have 
absolutely no excuse ; the ground is cut 
from under your feet. You have the 
precedent of 1884. I ask you to 
fulfil the precedent of 1884, and unless 
you find that the Union Party are using 
redistribution now merely as a stalking- 
horse, you will be able to add redistribu- 
tion to your proposals for electoral 
reform, and then, at all events, we shall 
no longer be able to accuse you of pro- 
posing a partial system intended entirely 
for the benefit of a particular Party. But 
if you will not do that, there is at least 
one thing which you might do. You 
might proceed by the process of natural 
selection. ‘There is no doubt as to where 
natural selection would lead you, but iv 
this case you know where there is a gross 
and glaring grievance, and you know 
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how to remedy it, because you have done 
it already. You have got all the mate- 
rials to your hand. All you have to do 
is to iusert a provision in this Bill that 
23 Members shall be taken from Ireland. 
Insert that in any redistribution scheme, 
and then, although you will not have 
given us complete redistribution such as 
everyone would desire to see, at all events 
you would, as you have done in other 
parts of this Bill, have removed one of 
the most pressing and most crying in- 
equalities. Why will you notdo it? It 
is hardly necessary to answer the ques- 
tion. Because you would commit suicide. 
Because these inequalities are the very 
foundation of the Government, because 
the Government subsists upon them, and 
because it would not exist one single day 
if these grievances were redressed. Of 
course, the Government will not do that, 
but we must consider the Bill with that 
knowledge. Sir, I have taken some 
opportunity of ascertaining the opinions 
of my constituents, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, so far as they 
represent the feelings of the “ predomi- 
nant partner,” they will have nothing to 
say to a Bill which they consider so 
evidently unfair and unjust. Without 
attributing any motives to the Govern- 
ment, I only say that the result of their 
policy is so manifest, so self-evident, 
that I do not believe any fair or impartial 
man will justify their proceedings. We 
are looking forward to the time, at no 
very great distance, when the Govern- 
ment will have to appeal to the country. 
They will have to go and ask for a man- 
date from the country, and ask for the 
approval of the country to the policy 
which they have pursued, especially upon 
that great Home Rule policy, in regard 
to which we have, and the constituencies 
have, fortunately, the details at our dis- 
posal. That is what is going to happen 
very shortly. We object to this Bill 
because, in anticipation of that election, 
it is an attempt to pack the jury of the 
nation before taking the verdict, and on 
that account I hope no impartial man 
will support this Bill. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) : My right hon. Friend has, 
on the whole, fulfilled the promise with 
which he began ; he has endeavoured to 
ape to the House a criticism more or 
ess upon the merits of the Bill. He has, 
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however, in conclusion, applied to it the 
same criticism, and he attacks us in the 
same way as my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Bury did yester- 
day. My right hon, Friend the Member 
for West Birmingham says this is an 
attempt to pack the jury. Well, that is 
only saying in another way what the 
Member for Bury said yesterday, more 
fully, with greater iteration, and with 
much larger moral pretence. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bury is a 
man who commands great and deserved 
authority in this House. He never 
speaks without interesting the House, 
and seldom without instructing it ; but he 
has a mood which does not instruct the 
House, and I do not think it much edifies 
the House, and that mood my right hon. 
Friend indulged to an extent, so far as I 
know, unprecedented in his Parliamentary 
career yesterday—a mood which is 
marked by a combination of manner 
and tone and language, though I do 
not call it a felicitous combination, of 
the bar, the stage, and the pulpit. 
My right hon. and learned Friend thought 
it worthy of himself to say that we have 
put forward this measure for the purpose 
of weakening our political foes. He said 
we were concerned in a registration 
agents’ plot. He rose toa higher pitch 
still of pharisaical exaltation, when he 
said we were acting in a way which was 
contrary to all the accepted traditions and 
rules of public honour, and that we were 
turning statesmanship into chicanery. 
Let us look a little at this. If I thought 
we had spent the time we have spent in 
framing this Bill with the special object 
of Party advantage, I confess that my 
observation of the history of Parties in 
this country in modern times would lead 
me to suppose that we had been en- 
tirely wasting our time, because it is 
impossible for any Government or for 
any House of Commons to forecast—I 
do not say what the effect of a par- 
ticular reform may be in carrying out 
certain principles—but to forecast the 
effect of a change such as we propose upon 
Party fortunes. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Plymouth said we had crowded 
the Register because we hoped that wouta 
be the best means of promoting the 
fortunes of our Party. There is a re- 
markable assumption in that statement 
that implies that the sooner the voice of 
the country is heard the more certain it 
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is to be to our advantage. But it is 
absurd to pretend that it is possible to 
forecast with accuracy or with probability 
what will be the ultimate consequence of 
a measure of Parliamentary reform when 
you remember what happened in the 
year 1832. It is untrue to state that the 
crowding of the Register has uniformly 
resulted in favour of the Liberal Party. 
Rather the contrary. The first alteration 
of the franchise was in 1867. From 1867 
to 1894 the tenure of Office by the 
Conservative Party was not less but 
greater than the tenure of Office by that 
Party in the previous 27 years from 
1840 to 1867. That is an illustration of 
the folly of which we should have 
been guilty, if we had brought for- 
ward this Bill solely with the view of 
promoting our own Party ends. 

Srr H. JAMES: Sir Charles Russell 
said that, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There are en- 
thusiastic partisans, I dare say, who 
think this measure will tend to the ad- 
vantage of our Party. In my mind, at 
all events, there is no such motive, and 
there is not even a very confident ex- 
pectation that the changes we are now 
making must necessarily work in our 
favour, though I have a confident ex pecta- 
tion for other reasons. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for West Birming- 
ham, though ironical at our expense, 
was much more good-natured in 
his irony than my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Bury. 
Upon these points I will follow 
him shortly and rapidly through the 
various objections he has made to the 
Bill. My right hon. Friend began 
by criticising our action in not codifying 
and simplifying registration. He said, 
“Why do you not simplify registra- 
tion?” The answer is very simple, and 
it applies particularly to the case of the 
lodgers. You cannot simplify regis- 
tration without simplifying the franchise. 
What is the first step to simplying 
registration ? You can only do it effec- 
tually in one way, and that is by manhood 
suffrage. If my right hon. Friend is 
going to make the simplification of regis- 
tration the end-all and be-all of reform 
at this stage, he must revert to the 
opinion which he used to hold, that 
manhood suffrage was the proper system 
of electoral franchise in this country. 
My right hon. Friend talked about the 
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double revision, and he made various 
criticisms upon it from the point of view 
of expense. We are perfectly alive to 
all that can be said on that subject, but I 
want the House to realise what the situa- 
tion is. In every quarter of the House 
you agree that the qualifying period of 
residence is too long. My right hon. 
Friend says that you would be content 
if that period were made six mouths ; 
but, however that may be, you all agree 
that the present period is too long. Well, 
this method of a double registration is 
one of the means by which you make 
that shortening of the period effective. 
It is no use whatever to shorten the period 
to three months unless you give the men 
whose period of qualification you shorten 
the opportunity of getting on to the 
Register in a shorter time than that which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite last 
year described as a scandal and an 
outrage. Last year we endeavoured to 
meet the difficulty by a system of trans- 
ferring votes. You would not have that. 
You rejected it, and if you do not have 
that, or if you do not have a second 
revision as proposed in the present Bill, 
what is the good of doing that which 
you all admit to be a desirable thing to 
do—namely, shortening the period of 
qualification ? As to having an official 
Registrar, that was suggested last year, 
and I still think it would be highly 
desirable to have a public officer who 
should be responsible for placing upon 
the Register the name of every man who 
has a right to be there ; but last year it 
was found, not on one side of the House 
ouly, but in every quarter of the House, 
that there was no chance of our coming 
to any agreement upon that proposal. 
There was the difficulty as to who should 
appoint that officer, whether he should 
be appointed by a local body or by a 
branch of the Government, and these 
difficulties so weighed in the minds 
of hon. Members in all parts of the 
House that it would have — been 
absurd to renew that proposal this year. 
We, therefore, make this proposal for a 
second revision. As my right hon. 
Friend very truly says, it is not a point 
which should be made a Party question, 
and, of course, it is one of those questions 
which the House, when we get into Com- 
mittee, will have to decide. The next 
proposal that my right hon. Friend dealt 
with was the proposal that the elections 
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should all be taken on one day. He 
argued that America furnished no pre- 
cedent at all. So far as the Presidential 
election is concerned, I quite agree with 
him. Wedo not find iu that any pre- 
cedent for taking the elections on one 
day; but more important elections are 
those for the election of State offices 
affecting the Government. These elec- 
tions, affecting sometimes 15 or 20 offices, 
take place on one day, and all are decided 
by oue electoral operation. We are 
entitled to whatever advantage the prac- 
tice in America gives us. I wonder if 
my right hon. Friend has realised the 
number of days that an election now 
takes. I have the figures for four 
Elections—1880, 1885, 1886, and 1892. 
These are the actual number of days 
between the first and last Election—in 
1880, 27 days; in 1885, 24; in 1886, 
29; and in 1892, 25 days. Surely, the 
whole House must feel that to leave the 
country in all the fever and confusion of 
an election for a period of 29 days, or 
even 24 days, is not an arrangement 
which can be reconciled with practical 
common sense and convenience. When 
it is said that our proposal would lead 
to an enormously increased expenditure 
of money, I ask the House to consider 
what the saving to the country would be. 
It would be counted not by tens or hun- 
dreds or thousands of pounds, but by 
millions, if you can shorten the electoral 
period as we propose. My right hon. 
Friend asked why aday should be named 
inthe Bill. I will tell my right hon. 
Friend the reason for it. What would 
happen if we did not name a day in the 
Bill? The Government of the day who 


would have to dissolve Parliament and 


issue the Proclamation would have to fix 
the day on which the polls should be 
taken. By inserting a day in the Bill 
you are relieving the Government of 
the day from what the experience of 1892 
gave us some reason to feel is a 
most invidious responsibility. For my 
own part, if I were a Member of the 
Government who had to name the day 
of the week on which the elections 
should take place, I should be extremely 
sorry for it, and I would much rather 
that it should be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Then said my right hon. Friend, 
“ Even if that be so, you have chosen the 
very worst day in the week.” Well, Sir, 
my Own experience is that there is a vast 
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deal of superstition among election agents 
about which is the most convenient day. 
No doubt there are some places, irre- 
spective of Party, where Monday, for 
instance, is more convenient than Satur- 
day, and in some other places Thursday, 
but we have fixed on Saturday as, on the 
whole, most convenient and least open to 
objection. I admit that there are objec- 
tions in the case of the Jews, but I 
understand that they would not be pre- 
vented from registering their votes. 
Then my right hon. Friend mentioned 
the small shopkeepers. I do not believe 
that the fact that Saturday is market day 
would make it a burden to the small shop- 
keepers to go to the poll. This is a 
matter of experience, and what we find 
is that the small shopkeeper goes to the 
poll the first thing in the morning. My 
right hon. Friend then talked about the 
three months’ qualifying period, and 
drew a curious picture, very like one we 
had last night, of some ardent capitalist 
or contractor bringing 30 or 50 labourers 
into a constituency with a view to turn- 
ing the scale. Of course, there is no end 
to these hypothetical cases ; but this con- 
tractor was going to take his men into 
Birmingham. I wonder what good he 
would do there ? 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I was 
bound to name some place, I might have 
used the expression X. Of course, in 
all the separate constituencies in Bir- 
mingham we have a majority of 2,000 or 
3,000. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Does it not occur 
to my right hon. Friend that it would 
cost the contractor a great deal less to 
turn each one of these gentlemen into 
40s. freeholders? He would not have 
the trouble of moving them then. But 
there is no end to these combinations. My 
right hon. Friend said, “Why have you 
not dealt with the question of the lodger? ” 
Well, the question of the lodger is, in my 
judgment, a very difficult one, and I 
believe that you will never solve it until 
you adopt the solution which my right 
hon. Friend and I used to think the right 
solution. The Party opposite say, “You 
object to deal effectively with the lodger 
franchise because you are afraid that the 
sons of squires and parsons will get 
votes,” and then they ask, “ Why should 
not the sons of squires and parsons be 
capable citizens?” But let me point 
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out that equality is desirable. If the 
sons of the squire and the parson have a 
right to perform the function of citizen- 
ship, why is not the son of the labourer 
to have the sameright? [Cries of “He 
has it now.” ] Now, as to the question 
of the paymeut of rates. My right hon. 
Friend says that the payment of rates is 
the only remaining test of civil obliga- 
tion. He seems to suppose that it is a 
good thing that a vote should be a screw 
for collecting the rate. He described 
very energetically the class whom we 
will call for shortness “ wastrels,” and 
said that the abrogation of the rating 
qualification, the exemption from the 
necessity of paying rates, would have 
the effect of benefiting this class. But 
a little reflection upon what we propose 
exactly to do will show my right hon. 
Friend that this is the very class whom 
we do not touch by the proposal of the 
Bill, because the rates in small houses are 
compounded for, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Not in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am talking of 
England and Ireland, where the rates are 
largely compounded for ; and here is a 
monstrous thing—if the landlord faiis to 
pay the rates the occupying tenant loses 
his franchise. That, at all events, is an 
anomaly that we shall get rid of. The 
small defaulting wastrel class is there- 
fore not the class that this clause will 
affect. It will affect, in fact, the more 
highly-rated houses. I should like to 
give an illustration from Irish experience 
of what may happen even when the rates 
are tendered for payment. A claim for 
a vote came before a Revising Barrister. 
The claimant’s wife had tendered the 
poor rate collector 2s. 6d., the amount 
due, and the latter had refused to take 
the money, on the ground that he had 
not his rate-collector’s book with him at 
the time. The Revising Barrister, on 
these facts, decided that as the rates 
had not, in fact, been paid, he could not 
allow the claim. That is the kind of 
disability people suffer under iu the pre- 
sent state of the law. Now, about 
plural voting. My right hon. Friend 
knows quite well that he himself, in the 
old days of Parliamentary reform, 10 
years ago, used to say that there were two 
things’ which were pressing—one was 
the payment of Members, and the other 
was the abolition of the plural vote, 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I never 
said that either of these questions was 
more pressing than such subjects as re- 
distribution. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: My right hon 
Friend has forgotten. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
deny that I have advocated both the 
abolition of plural voting and the pay- 
ment of Members, but I never put either 
forward as the first duty of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not refer to 
this for purposes of recrimination, but my 
right hon. Friend did say what he now 
has forgotten. On January 29, 1885, 
when he was in the Cabinet, he said— 


“In the meantime, two other points are now 
urgent, which I hope will receive early con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : That is 
absolutely consistent with what I have 
just stated. I said then that two other 
points were urgent, meaning two points 
besides redistribution and other important 
electoral reforms. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : If the two points 
were urgent in January, 1885, I should 
think that they are still more urgent in 
May, 1894. My right bon. Friend 
said— 

“Tam in favour of the principle of ‘One 
Man One Vote,’ and I object altogether to the 
plural representation of property. I will take 
my own case—I have six votes. I usually vote 
on the right side; but I consider this an 
anomaly altogether inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple on which we stand, that principle being 
that every householder, at all events, has an 
equal stake in the good government of the 
country, his life, happiness, and property all 
depending upon legislation which he is as much 
entitled to assist in framing as any one else.” 

I am fascinated by another sentence in 
this speech, which I shall therefore 
read— 

“If we are to make a distinction, I am not 
sure that it is not the poor man’s interests that 
ought to be regarded first, for if you have bal 
legislation it may lessen the income of the rich 
man, but it may. destroy altogether the means 
of subsistence of the poor man.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Where 


is the inconsistency? I have said 
nothing different from that to-day. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I hope the House 
will understand that I am not taxing the 
right hon. Gentleman with inconsistency 
upon the merits of the proposal. What 
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I say is that if my right hon. Friend 
thought it urgent to remove this anomaly 
in 1885, why not remove it now? My 
right hon. Friend suggests that we ought 
to select certain anomalies to deal with, 
and asks why we do not touch the 
greatest evil of all—namely, the over- 
representation of Ireland. He says that 
we admitted by what we did last year in 
the Home Rule Bill that there was a 
ease for reducing the Irish representation. 
Yes, we admit that there was a case for 
reducing that representation when we 
were going to make up in other ways 
for the loss which Ireland would thereby 
suffer here. But we are not bound by 
anything which we did last year to admit 
that the Irish representation ought to be 
reduced before you alter the whole system 
of Irish Government. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite laugh at the Treaty-of- 
Union argument. I should like to remind 
them what view was taken of this argu- 
ment by one of the greatest men who 
have sat in this House in our generation 
—I mean Mr. Bright. He said— 

“Nothing on earth will ever persuade me— 
unless I see it done—that this Imperial Parlia- 
ment, which is representative of the people of 
Great Britain, will lessen the just, the Act-of- 
Union-settled representation of Ireland in this 
House,” 

When the Church point was raised he 
said— 

“ You were free to alter the Church provision 
of the Act of Union, because there you were 
making a concession to Ireland; but you have 
no right, as the stronger party to a treaty 
dealing with the weaker, to weaken that party 
and to impose upon them a disadvantage.” 

As we have heard so much about the 
question of redistribution in Ireland, let 
me thus remind gentlemen belonging to 
the Unionist Party that one of the 
greatest Unionists himself held that this 
Imperial Parliament was incapable of 
reducing the treaty-settled representation 
of Ireland. But we have not heard in 
this Debate so much about redistribution 
generally as we might have expected, 
having regard to the Amendment moved 
by the hon. and learned Member 
opposite. The reason, I think, is pretty 
clear, The hon. and learned Member 
was followed by the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean, who showed 
what the effect of redistribution would 
be upon the Party to which the hon. and 
learned Member belongs. I have been 
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opposite who have interested the House 
by the speeches they have made during 
the course of this Debate do not want 
redistribution. If, therefore, we are to 
have anything like a redistribution of 
seats we certainly must have the new 
seheme done thoroughly. The hon. 
Member for Dover said, if we were to 
have redistribution thoroughly carried 
out, 9,350 would then be about the 
figures of an average constituency. We 
were favoured by a speech by the hon. 
Member for Hereford, who has 3,416 
electors; the hon. Member for Dover 
has 5,156, and the hon. Member for Ply- 
mouth has half of 12,431. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury 
has only 7,831, and the late Solicitor 
General for Scotland 3,195. Therefore, 
when I reflect on these facts, I see why 
redistribution has not played a very 
large part in the Debate. The right 
hon. Member for Bury drew a terrible 
picture of bogus voting, but he has 
forgotten that this rather fantastic 
means for manipulating constituencies 
would be just as _ possible now. 
The hon. Member for Southport took the 
case of a man who had a house in Derby- 
shire, another in London, and perhaps a 
mine in Cornwall, and he said in im- 
passioned tones, “ Has he not got a local 
interest in Derbyshire and in the Metro- 
polis and in Cornwall?” I must say— 
and I hope that my saying this will not 
give offence—that this seems to me to be 
& most nonsensical argument to bring 
forward for the purpose of making out a 
case for the right to a plural vote on 
Imperial matters. It might be, on the 
other hand, a very good argument to 
bring forward in support of his right to 
vote for the County Councils of Derby- 
shire, London, and Cornwall. But the 
case here stands on an entirely different 
footing, and I do not admit for one 
moment that the mere fact of possess- 
ing property gives a man a special right 
to vote on Imperial as distinguished from 
local affairs. The hon. and learned 
Member who moved the Amendment, 
overflowing with Christian charity, said 
that the Government had introduced this 
Bill because they felt that the education 
and intelligence of the country were 
against them. This kind of broad pro- 
position may be well enough for a plat- 
form speaker to use, but it forms but a 
futile argument when delivered in this 
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House. [ ask you, moreover, Is Scotland 
less educated than England? Certainly 
not ; and yet Scotland is not hostile to 
the Government. Is East Manchester 
to be considered different in education 
and intelligence from South Manchester 
and Eccles because the one sends a Con- 
servative and the others Liberals to 
Parliament ? I submit that there is no 
substance in that argument, and that it 
is purely an artificial assertion which 
your Press choose to make, but which 
cannot be supported in any way whatever. 
The right hon. Gentleman made use of 
some language of Mr. Mill’s about plural 
voting. Here is a passage in Mr. Mill’s 
Autobiography in which, referring to his 
bringing forward this particular proposal, 
he cuts himself off by anticipation from 
the ideas of the hon. and learned Member 
by saying that, so far as he could 
observe, 

“this proposal of dual voting had found favour 
with no one, because all who desired plural 
voting desired it to be in favour of property, 
but not of intelligence.” 

Sir E. CLARKE: The proposal to 
which Mr. Mill then referred was the 
proposal of Mr. Disraeli to constitute a 
dual vote by what are called fancy fran- 
chises, and he draws a distinction between 
that and the dual vote which he had 
advocated. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: At all events, 
Mr. Mill makes it clear that what he was 
looking to was not a special facility 
derived from the representation of pro- 
perty, but from a representation of in- 
telligence and education. The hon. and 
learned Member’s whole argument was 
that by these proposals we were damaging 
the influence of education. I hope I shall 
be the very last man in the House to dis- 
parage education or literary or scientific 
acquisitions. Ido not think I should be 
ever guilty of such baseness as that. At 
the same time, however, I do think that 
you could have no worse Government 
for this country or for any other country 
than a Government composed of Masters 
of Arts. If you take the history of the 
last 50 or 60 years, I say that for 
political foresight and political insight 
the successive bands and generations of 
Radical cobblers in this House have 


beaten the University of Oxford over 


and over again. The proposals which 
have been made in spite of all that has 
been said are of a very modest character, 


Mr, J, Morley 
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and they are, moreover, of a perfectly 
straightforward character. We have not 
gone nearly so far as we should have 
liked if time had sufficed to bring forward 
a more complete measure, but we have 
made proposals which, we believe, will 
facilitate the access of those to political 
power whom Parliament, by its legis- 
lation, intends to have political power, 
and that the proposals which we now ask 
you to accept will do something to bring 
about that equality of citizenship which 
is the foundation of the freedom and the 
prosperity of this country. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) said, the Bill of the Government 
had not met the desire of a great number 
of their supporters with regard to the 
double Register, and consequent addi- 
tional expense. The effect of the Bill— 
and it was well that the Government 
should know it—would be to render it 
more difficult than even now for 
@ poor man to enter Parliament, 
and pay his way while there. 
The Independent Labour Party must look 
out for themselves, but it was admitted 
that there were a number of men in the 
House who desired loyally to stand by 
their Party, who found it difficult to bear 
the expense of registration year by year. 
The expense of elections was as nothing 
compared with the expense of keeping 
up the registration. Keeping up the 
Registers twice a year instead of only once 
would make it extremely difficult for a 
poor man to keep up his position in Par- 
liament. He would ask the Government 
carefully to consider the speeches of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Plymouth (Sir E. Clarke), 
both of whom had urged that the ex- 
pense of the double Register, if double 
Register they were to have, should be 
borne either by the constituencies or by 
the Consolidated Fund. The cost of the 
Revising Barristers was £30,000 a year, 
and to that in the future would have to be 
added another £20,000. Hitherto the 
Revising Barrister had had a good deal 
of legal work to do; but so far as the 
Register was concerned, all there would 
be to decide in future would be whe- 
ther or not a man had lived in a certain 
house and had lived there for a certain 
time. This work could be done by the 
registration gfficer, the expense of the 
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Revising Barrister’s Court being done 
away with. With regard to the lodger 
franchise, it was more important in London 
than in any other part of the country, 
and there ought to be a distinctive lodger 
clause in the Bill dealing with London. 
The only chance a large number of 
electors in the Metropolis had of getting 
on the Register as voters was under the 
lodger qualification. He said either dis- 
franchise them altogether or else give 
them a fair chance of getting upon the 
Register. Whilst he felt bound to sup- 
port the Second Reading of the Bill, 
particularly in view of the form of the 
Amendment, he held himself free to vote 
on the points to which he had referred 
when the measure got into Committee. 
The time had come, he thought, when 
they should deal with this subject, not in 
a piecemeal fashion, but ina great con- 
solidated Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House was, 
apparently, not aware that a consolidated 
Bill dealing with every point had been 
before the House for nine years. It was 
only the Bill of a private Member, and 
consequently did not, perhaps, even reach 
those who sat on the two Front Benches. 
At any rate, there had been ne attempt to 
deal with it. His ambition was to see all 
properly qualified men put on the Register, 
and kept there, leaving it to their own 
consciences how they should vote. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 292; 
Noes 278.—( Division List, No. 40.) 

Mr. P.J.O°’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to intimate to you, Mr. Speaker, 
that I voted in the “ No” Lobby through 
an error. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry I cannot 
help the hon. Member. 


Main Question put. and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VIS{ONAL ORDER (<«No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 192.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL, 
(No. 193.) 

Read a second time, and committed, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to,—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 


(No. 2) Bill. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 8) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban 
sanitary districts of Gosport and Alverstoke, 
Harrow, Ilfracombe, Norwich, Ramsgate, and 
Redruth, ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter 
Foster and Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 220.] 


LOCAL 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
(PURCHASE OF FEE SIMPLE) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Lambert, Bill to give 

facilities to Industrial and Provident Societies 

for the Purchase of the Fee Simple of their 

Holdings, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 

Lambert, Mr. James Rowlands. Mr. Bartley, Mr. 

Channing, Mr. Henry J. Wilson, Mr. David 

Thomas, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Crilly, and Mr. 

Cameron Corbett. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 221.) 
It being after Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker suspended the Sitting until 

Nine of the clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


BESTOWAL OF HONOURS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Sir W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 


Cockermouth) moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that whenever She bestows 
any title or honour on any of Her subjects She 
will be graciously pleased to issue a statement 
of the services for which such honours are 
bestowed, in the same manner as is done when 
the Victoria Cross is granted.” 

He said, he thought that this was a 
short, unassuming, unpretentious, and 
practical Amendment. It had nothing 
to do with hereditary titles. He was not 
going to argue about that to-night, 
because he thought they were too absurd 
to be argued about at any time, Tt had 
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nothing to do with the House of Lords 
in its political capacity or functions. 
They would have plenty of opportunity 
of discussing that within the next few 
months or years. It had nothing to do 
with appointments involving the dis- 
charge of duties, or in reference to which 
certain services had to be performed. It had 
solely to do with marks of honour and dis- 
tinction—such as peerages, knighthoods, 
baronetcies, stars, garters, and thistles. 
[ Laughter. | The House laughed, but these 
decorations were much valued. It gave 
@ man a pull to have some sort of handle 
to his name. Why it should be so he 
had no idea, except that he saw a good 
many things going on in this world 
which went to prove Carlyle’s saying 
that there were 35,000,000 people in this 
country, mostly fools. They must have 
regard to the people amongst whom they 
lived. Take a baronetcy ; he did not 
see any value in it; he had heard a 
baronet described as one who was not a 
nobleman and had ceased to be a gentle- 
man. Notwithstanding this, they knew 
that titles and honours were sought after 
by the majority of mankind. In fact, all 
snobs wanted to be nobs; all asses 
sought thistles, and all Radicals wanted 
to be Peers. His Amendment, of course, 
was in the form of an Address to Her 
Majesty, and equally, of course, that was 
a matter of form. But, in his opinion, the 
Sovereign had nothing to do with the 
matter. The Sovereign was, as they all 
knew by the Constitution, the fountain 
of honour ; but when the Sovereign dis- 
tributed these honours the Sovereign 
acted for the Ministry of the day; the 
Ministry was respousible to that House, 
and the House was responsible to the 
country. Therefore, he said that these 
titles and honours belonged to the public. 
They talked now of Gladstone’s Peers 
and Salisbury’s Peers ; and if they lived 
a little while longer, they would, no doubt, 
be speaking of Kosebery’s Peers. Now, 
he wanted to make the Prime Minister 
more responsible to that House and to the 
country than he had hitherto been. The 
late Prime Minister said, in a memorable 
speech, that the time of that House was 
the property of the nation, and he (Sir 
W. Lawson) said that these honours and 
titles were the property of the nation. 
If, therefore, they were not given for 
national purposes they were clearly mis- 


applied. Mind, he was not censuring 


Sir W. Lawson 
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anything that had been done in the past. 
He was not saying that the titles and 
honours and ribands and stars and garters 
and thistles conferred during the century 
had not been given for the very best of 
reasons tothe very best and most deserv- 
ing of people. In that respect he made 
no charge against anybody. What he 
wanted was that in the future it should 
be made more clear why these titles and 
honours were bestowed. He had some- 
times thought that a Court of Revision in 
these matters, something like the Irish 
Land Court, would be rather a good thing, 
and that when a man had enjoyed a title 
or honour for two or three years he 
would be taken into Court and examined 
in order to see whether he was still 
worthy of it, and whether the man had 
ennobled the title in the same way that 
the title had ennobled the man. He 
thought there was something to be said 
for a tribunal of that kind. He remem- 
bered that when Lord Dudley was made 
a Peer it was proposed to admit him to 
the Council, but one of the Councillors 
got up and said he thought it was better 
that they should wait two or three years 
to see how he went on. That would be 
a very good principle to introduce 
in this matter. They might wait two or 
three years to see how the holders of 
titles and honours went on, and if they 
went on the honour or title could be con- 
firmed. But they need not go so far as 
that. Let them have the means of know- 
ing which public honours were given. By 
his Amendment it was proposed that the 
information should be given in the same 
way as when the Victoria Cross was 
conferred. The Victoria Cross was given 
for some heroic deed, such as saving a 
wounded man on the battlefield or rescu- 
ing a person from death by fire or water, 
and the recipient of the Victoria Cross 
considered it an honour to have the deed 
recorded on account of which it was con- 
ferred. He was sure that all those who 
were ennobled or who were made baronets 
or knights, or invested with stars, garters, 
or thistles, would be very glad that it 
should be recorded why they had got 
these honours and decorations. In the 
case of the soldier it should be recorded 
how many people he had killed ; wheu a 
great politician got an honour it ought to 
be made known how many constituencies 
he had corrupted ; and if he was a brewer 
it ought to be recorded how many barrels 
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of beer he had brewed. Or when a man | House to another House should so en- 
was removed to the Peerage because he noble him and invigorate his blood that 
was useless in the House of Commons it | his sons were afterwards qualified to 
ought to be stated in his patent how self- | legislate for the country? It would bea 
sacrificing he was in consenting to be! great advantage to the successors of 
ennobled, inasmuch that being no good | noblemen if they were able to specify, to 


there he had gone to another place where 


| 


use a Yankeeism, what their ancestors 


he possibly could do some good. Sucha/|had done to gain the title and honour 


record would be a very useful one, not 
only to the puodlic, but to other 
people who wanted to get honours, 
as it would show them how to proceed. 
Above all things, an arrangement of this 
kind would make the whole proceeding 
open and aboveboard, and remove them 
from the suspicion of favouritism and 
jobbery. Beyond all that, he thought it 
was a real onward step in a democratic 
direction that it should be made quite 
clear that public honours would be 
bestowed alone for public services ren- 
dered. Holding these views, he begged 
to move his Amendment. 


*Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) said, he felt at a great disadvan- 
tage, after his witty friend had been 
addressing the House, in rising to 
second the Amendment, but he had 
and he 


much pleasure in doing so ; 
wished it to be understood that be meant 
no disparagement of what had been done 


in the past. No doubt what had taken 
place was suitable to the times, but the 
proceedings of that period did not come 
up to the requirements of the present. 
They wanted to know now why titles 
were conferred? The Victoria Cross 
was instituted in 1856, and was conferred 


on those who had done deeds of gallantry. 


the 
of 


Victoria Cross was none 
valued because the deed 
valour had been specified so that 
the country knew why it had 
been granted. On the contrary, he 
believed it was all the more valued. The 
Victoria Cross houvour only lasted for 
life, whereas others were hereditary, and 
certainly, if it was thought desirable to 
record the service rendered in respect of 
an honour which only lasted for life, it 
was all the more desirable that where the 
honour was hereditary a full state- 
ment should be given as to why it 
had been granted. Many of them 
would like to know how it was 
that the transference of a man from that 
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which should “reverberate through 
the corridors of eternity.” He noticed 
that a Bill was introduced into the House 
the other day which would relieve Peers 
from being immured in “that living 
sepulechre ” the House of Lords. He 
should think it would be a considerable 
gratification to them, and their grief 
might ve assuaged if, instead of having 
to earn the Biblical formula of 
“ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, go up higher,” they might, 
as good sons of good and _ faith- 
ful fathers, go up higher by virtue of the 
published merits of their predecessors. 
This Amendment should be supported in 
the interests of the history of the country, 
for how many illustrious pages might be 
added to the country’s history if there was 
a record of the deeds of valour or other 
deeds which ennobled the recipients of 
honours and gave them a place in the 
hereditary Peerage. There was, so far as 
he could see, no objection whatever to 
this Amendment, especially as it was not 
compulsorily retrospective. The pro- 
posal would tend to inculcate respect for 
a title. There were irreverent people 
who had no respect for titles, and he 
was not surprised at it, for he himself 
had heard of one person who seceded 
to one Party in order to be made a 
Baronet, and then returned to his own 
to be made a Peer. If rewards were to 
be given for political apostasy, let them 
know it, so that people could see what 
were the qualifications necessary to 
unlock the golden gate of nobility. 
Where there was a good reason for con- 
ferring a title there was all the more 
reason why the particulars should be 
made known. Although this Motion was 
not retrospective, he believed that if it 
passed into law many of the members of 
“our old nobility ” would take steps to 
register the record of their titles, and 
thereby justify, or endeavour to justify, 
the honours which they enjoyed. 
He saw no reason why the Government 
should not, but every reason why they 
should, accept the Amendment. 


U 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 


“an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty praying that whenever She bestows 
any title or honour on any of Her subjects She 
will be graciously pleased to issue a statement 
ot the services for which such honours are 
bestowed, in the same manner as is done when 
the Victoria Cross is granted,’—(Sir_ W. 
Lawson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Bestowal of 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tar CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
1 suppose it is expected that I should give 
my hon. Friend some information on 
this subject ; but I am sorry to say I am 
not in a position to do so, as I have never 
been in a position to dispense honours. 
It seems to me there is a difficulty in the 
proposal ef my hon. Friend. The truth 
is, that in old days this practice used to 
obtain. I have seen a great many of the 
old patents of nobility, very long docu- 
meuts, which contained all the styles and 
titles and all the merits and virtues of 


their recipients. They corresponded very 


much to epitaphs. They detailed a great 
many virtues which nobody ever sus- 
pected their owners possessed. It is said 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 1 will say 
De honoratis nil nisi optimum. Is would 
be an invidious task, I am quite sure, to 
attribute to the recipients of honours a 
great*number of merits which nobody 
ever believed them to possess. If, for 
instance, I had to ascribe the hereditary 
honours which my hon. Friend (Sir W. 


Lawson) possesses, I should attribute | 
reply was— 


to him every virtue under the sun, 
except that which I observe he attri- 
buted to the Victorian Cross, that 
of having saved some people from 
water. If, on the other hand, my hon. 
Friend hal to give me a character for 
the more transient honour which I hold, 
I am quite sure he would extol me far 
beyond my merits. On occasions when 
these honour are bestowed, you see in 
the daily organs of the Press extra- 
ordinary eulogiums upou the recipients 
of these honours. I hope my hon. 
Friend will admit that, whatever crimes 
may be attributed to the two Front 
Benches, they have not been guilty of 
indulging themselves in decorations. 
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When we have, Mr. Speaker, the honour 
of dining at your hospitable board, we 
very seldom display a decoration. But 
there are people who attach enormous 
value to these distinctions. I do not 
know why it is. Lord Melbourne ob- 
served that there was only one Order in 
the world worth having, and that was 
the Garter, because there was no merit 
attached to it at all, and it was that 
which made it the first Order in Europe, 
I do not think to go into these matters 
in this extremely solemn, serious, and 
improving manner is the best method of 
dealing with them. I have always 
thought that in works of romance the 
romances which have a moral object are 
among the dullest and the poorest and 
the worst ; and if you have decorations, 
and in the same way endeavour to 
attach a moral value to them, you destroy 
their interest very much. There is a 
good deal of amusing speculation in 
these decorations—first, as to why in the 
world the person desired to have them, 
and in the next place why he obtained 
them. It would spoil very much indeed 
this interesting speculation if we 
descended to details. I am reminded of 
the flies in amber— 
“ We know they're neither rich nor rare ; 
We wonder how, in the name of fortune, 
they got there.” 

I think there are in this world a great 
many people who get a great deal more 
than they deserve. On the other hand, 
there are a great many people who, per- 
haps, get a great deal less than they deserve. 
That reminds me of the story of Lord 
Erskine at the Bar. Somebody said it 
must be a great disappointment to him 
when he failed to obtain a verdict. His 


“ Well, I lose a good many verdicts I ought 
to have won, but, on the other hand, I win a 
great many verdicts I ought to have lost, and 
80, On an average, justice is done.” 


That is very much the same in this 
respect. A great many people get dis- 
tinctions they do not deserve, and a great 


/many people deserve distinctions and do 


not get them ; but, on an average, justice 
is done. Under those circumstances, I 
hope my hon, Friend will not disturb a 
state of things which, on the whole, may 
not be ideally perfect, but which accom- 
modates itself very much to the weak- 
ness of human nature. “ After all,” asa 


great writer observed, “there is a good 
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deal of human nature about man,” and 
that being so I do not think that we had 
better endeavour to reach these counsels 
of perfection, and under those circum- 
stances I am afraid I cannot support the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 52 ; 
Noes 34.—(Division List, No. 40.) 


Main Question proposed, “ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


THE GOLD AND SILVER QUESTION. 


*Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
feared that he could not promise the 
House as interesting a discussion as that 
which had just taken place, but the sub- 
ject he wished to bring before the House 
was at least as important as the former 
one. He believed that, according to the 
Rules of the House, he could not move 
the Resolution of which he had given 
notice, but he could, of course, draw atten- 
tion to the subject with which it dealt. 
The Notice he had placed on the Paper 
was as follows :— 

“To attention to the Gold and Silver 
questio and to move, ‘ That, in view of the 
continued depression in Trade and Agriculture, 
and the dislocation of exchanges between Gold 
and Silver using countries, it is desirable that a 
stable par of exchange between Silver and Gold 
should be established by International agree- 
ment.’” 

It might be thought by some too soon 
to raise this question after it was dis- 
posed of last year; but the House would 
remember that most important events 
had happened since then. The Mints of 
India and the United States had both 
been closed to silver, and the effect had 
been to drive down the price of silver 
from 38d. to 29d.; indeed, it touched 
27d. not long ago, and all the evils caused 
by the demonetisation of silver had been 
gravely aggravated. He regretted that 
he could not take the judgment of the 
House on this question. A great change 
in public opinion had taken place since 
last year, and he was not without hopes 
that if it were possible to move this 
Resolution, and the Government were to 
leave the House free to exercise its 
judgment, a majority would affirm the 
bimetallic principle. Anyone who was 
present at the great Conference held 
during the last two days in the City must 
have felt that the question had at last 
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taken hold of the financial classes. It 
was no longer viewed as it used to be, 
but was being very seriously discussed 
by the heads of some of the great finan- 
cial houses. He had had great pleasure 
in hearing a letter read in Mr. Lidderdale’s 
presence, stating that that gentleman 
might now be regarded as in large sym- 
pathy with the views of the bimetallists. 
Mr. Lidderdale was probably the most 
prominent man in the City of London at 
the present time, and he was only one of 
many who had been slowly coming round 
to the bimetallic view. He (Mr. Smith) 
did not think that the Government were 
in the least aware of the extent to which 
this question had gained ground in the 
country. He wished, in the first place, 
to call attention to the great depression 
in trade, which he believed was mainly 
the result of the phenomenal fall of prices 
caused by the demonetisation of silver. 
He spoke as one who had had 40 years’ 
experience of the cotton trade of Lanca- 
shire, and he said it had never been in so 
desperate a condition before as it had 
been in the last few years. Profits had 
almost vanished, and the trade was slowly 
leaving the country and being transferred 
to the silver-using countries of Asia. 
He would give the House two or three 
figures which would place the matter in 
the clearest light. He would give the 
comparative increase of consumption of 
cotton in the last 20 years in England, 
on the Continent, in the United States, 
and in India. The increase in England 
had been only 17 per cent., or less than 
1 per cent, per annum, whilst during the 
last three years there had been a steady 
decrease—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. S. SMITH went on to say that, 
whilst the increase of the cousumption of 
cotton in England during the last 20 
years had been 17 per cent., the increase 
on the Continent had been 123 per cent. ; 
in the United States it had been 125 per 
cent. ; and in India it had been 680 per 
cent. To put it another way, 20 years 
ago England consumed 46 per cent. of all 
the cotton in the world, while last year 
she only consumed 29 per cent. He 
would only trouble the House with one 
more reference to figures—namely, those 
relating to the shipment of yarns from 
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this country to the far East as compared | bably as bad as the cotton trade. The 
with the shipments from India. In 1876) make of pig-iron had fallen from 
the shipments of yarns from this country | 8,250,000 tons to 6,750,000 in four years; 
to the far East amounted to 30,000,000 Ibs., indeed, this great trade seemed to be 
while last year they were rather less than | leaving the country. They were all 


Silver Question. 


28,000,000 Ibs., showing a declining 
trade. But let the House mark the 
difference in India. In 1876 the ship- 
ments were only 6,000,000 lbs., while 
last year they were 132,000,000 Ibs., or 
more than four times as much as they 
were from England. He asserted that 
the main cause of this transference of 
trade was the enormous fall in the price 


familiar with the depressed condition of 
the coal trade, and another labour war 
seemed looming in the near future. On 
agriculture he need not say a word ; the 
facts were so notorious. The painful 
feature of the situation was the decay of 
the great producing industries by which 
| the masses of the people lived. The 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 





of silver, which acted as a huge bounty | Harcourt) would no doubt point to the 
on Indian manufactures. The English | elasticity of the Income Tax Returns, 
manufacturer got paid 40 per cent. less | He quite admitted that he was himself 
in gold from all Asiatic markets than he | puzzled by this fact, as it did not in the 
did 20 years ago, but he had to pay about | least correspond with the condition of 
the same wages and fixed charges ; and | trade. The marvellous way in which the 
as a result he found himself almost | Income Tax keeps up was, he believed, 
ground to death, while his competitor in | owing to the extraordinary profits of the 
India, China, and Japan sold his goods | distributing trades, which bought goods 


and paid his wages in the same standard 
as before—a standard that had scarcely 
varied in 20 years—and he reaped such 
large profits that his trade developed by 
leaps and bounds at our expense. Asa 


matter of fact, profit had almost gone out 


of the Lancashire cotton trade. The 
Oldham Joint Stock Mills, a vast 
industry employing £6,000,000 of capital, 
had only averaged 2} per cent. dividend 
for the past 10 years, and the capital 
value of the stock had fallen to something 
like a third of what it was. From what 
he knew of the trade, the bulk of private 
concerns were no better off. The fact 
was, if matters did not improve, they 
were threatened with a catastrophe in 
Lancashire. 
profits in India were very large up till 
last year, when the Mints were closed and 
the rupee was forced up. The profits in 
Japan were so large that last year 40 
cotton mills divided from 10 to 25 per 
cent., aud they were in consequence 
running new mills up like mushrooms, 
and taking away the trade by which the 
people of Lancashire lived. This state 
of things opened up a dreary vista of 
endless labour disputes, as employers, tu 
avoid bankruptey, were forced to bring 
down wages, which the Trade Unionists 
were equally determined to resist. He 
could not speak with the same knowledge 
of other textile industries, but he under- 
stood that the state of the woollen industry 
was very bad. The iron trade was pro- 


Mr. S. Smith 


On the other hand, the | 


wholesale at 40 per cent. decline as 
compared with 20 years ago whereas 
retail prices were relatively much higher. 
The great cause of the depression of the 
producing industries was the almost con- 
tinuous decline of prices since 1873, when 
silver demonetisation commenced, being 
over 40 per cent. It was hopeless to 
attempt to carry on business profitably 
with such a decline; it crippled all enter- 
prise, led to constant loss, and reduced 
trade to stagnation. No surer sign of 
| this existed than the extraordinarily low 
| rate of interest for discounting first-class 
bills. The inevitable result of this state 
of things was increasing friction in the 
‘relations of employer and employed. 
There had been more violent labour wars 
|and more misery among the working 
| classes last year than in any year since 
| the Chartist riots. If the decline went 
on labour wars would become more and 
| more disastrous, and a great increase of 
Socialism would be the inevitable result. 
| We now hear every winter the wail of 
the unemployed, and if this process went 
}on it would become worse and worse. 
The same state of things existed on the 
Continent and in the United States. In 
all those countries the same great depres- 
sion existed with bitter labour wars and 
the great growth of anarchy. One com- 
mon cause accounted for it all ; they were 
all suffering from the extraordinary de- 
cline of prices, which paralysed trade and 
practically confiscated the capital of the 
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active industrial class for the bevefit of ship, if such exist, a fall in the value of gold 

-lending and mortgave-holding ™St have a most powerfully beneficial effect. 
the ey vs . & es - on ; a It loosens the country, as nothing else could, 
class. No competent economist except from its old bonds of debt and habit. It 
Mr. Giffen doubted that the main cause | throws increased rewards before all who are 
of this trouble was the demonetisation of _ making and acquiring wealth somewhat at the ex- 


silver and the consequent appreciation pense of those who are enjoying acquired wealth. 
f oT he history of this center It excites the active and skilful classes of the 
of gold. ry Y | community to new exertions, and is to some ex- 
showed the enormous influence of mone- tent like a discharge from his debts is to the 


tary causes. The dreariest time in our bankrupt, long struggling with his burdens.” 
country was the period from 1815 to | The period 1850-73 had the benefit of 


1848, when prices fell 50 per cent. after /this influence, so well expounded by 
the resumption of cash payments, which J Th tad alaiie Cit “Cidatliin 
practically doubled the weight of the |*°Y°"*- a ee ae 

huge national debt. Then came the | t the demonetisation of silver, had had 
wonderful revival caused very largely by | just the opposite, and prices were now 
the gold discoveries in Australia and |lower than at any time within this 
California, when prices rose 40 per cent. | century. The fall of 40 per cent. since 
in 20 years, and that, too, in spite of an! 1873 brought them to a considerably 
immense increase in production, and the | lower scale of prices than in 1848, for 
introduction of railways, steamers, and | the House would observe that a fall of 
telegraphs. ‘That was the most buoyant | 40 per cent. being calculated on a higher 
period we ever had, and the last 20 years | figure was much more than the rise of 
had been just the opposite. The demone- | 40 percent. Take 100 as the ‘average 
tisation of silver had practically undone price of 1848, a rise of 40 per cent. took 
the effect of the gold discoveries, and | it to 140, but a fall of 40 per cent. on 
prices were now considerably lower than | this figure took it to 84, or 16 per cent. 
in 1848, or any time, in this country. Let under the prices of 1848. A common 
the House contrast the two periods—the | feature marked these periods of a great 
one all hopefulness, with trade advancing | fall of prices. It was the virtual trans- 
by leaps and bounds, and the other | ference to the mortgagee of much of the 
marked by almost continued depression. | property of the nation. Land, houses, 
In the first period our exports rose from | factories, industrial plant that were bur- 
£63,000,000 in 1849 to £255,000,000 in| dened to 50 per cent. of their value 
1873; while they fell back last year to| 20 years ago, were now, through 
£218,500,000. If we had to choose | the fall of prices, burdened to 80 or 90 
between an appreciating aud a depre-| per cent. of their value, and in vast 
eiating standard, surely it was much ,numbers of cases the mortgagee had 
better to have the latter. Many people | foreclosed. This was felt just as much 
held a strong opinion that cheap prices | in the United States, and in France and 
were good things. His opinion was, that Germany, as in England. The small 
cheap prices which were due to an appre- farmers in those countries were crushed 
ciating standard were an evil,and nothing to death by the money-lenders, and 
but an evil. The great fall in prices had | immense social bitterness was tbe result. 
been the result not of the economising of | Anotherinevitable result wasthe growth of 
production, but of the appreciation of | protection. All producers in those countries 
the standard. The economising of pro- | sought to keep up prices by constantly 
duction was in full force during the | adding to their tariffs, and no country had 
previous 20 years without producing a suffered so much as ours from this 
similar result. No explanation could be | process. Most wonderfully had the pre- 
given of the enormous fall of the last 20; diction of the far-sighted man, Ernest 
years except that by the closing of the | Seyd, been fulfilled. Writing in 1871, 
Mints against silver one-half of the | when the crusade against silver was just 
money supply of the world had been | beginning, he said— 

prevented from doing its proper work. | «The strong doctrinism existing in England 
The beneficial effect of a large supply of | as regards the gold valuation was so blind that 


> ec ;c¢ . When the time of depression set in there would 

ews J pos pir eat by the economist | be this especial Sunine tie couseaneal authori- 
ay Wap se ties of the country would refuse to listen to the 
“T cannot but agree with M‘Culloch that, | cause here foreshadowed. Every possible 
putting out of sight individual causes of hard- attempt would be made to prove that the 
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decline of commerce was due to all sorts of 
causes and irreconcilable matters. The work- 
man and his strikes would be the first con- 
venient target, then speculation and over-trading 
would have their turn. Later on, foreign 
nations, unable to pay in silver, would have 
recourse to Protection. When a number of 
other secondary causes developed themselves, 
then many would-be wise men would have the 
opportunity of pointing to specific reasons 
which, in their eyes, accounted for the falling 
off in every branch of trade. Many other 
allegations would be made, totally irrelevant to 
the real issue, but satisfactory to the moralising 
tendency of financial writers. The great danger 
of the time would then be that among all this 
confusion and strife England's supremacy in 
commerce and manufactures might go back- 
wards to an extent which could not be redressed 
when the real cause became recognised and the 
natural remedy was applied.” 


These were just the explanations they 
heard nowadays from many would-be 
wise men. The City articles written 
in the interest of the financial class 
in London—and the same was true 
of Paris, Berlin, and New York—had 
tried for a long time to throw dust in the 
eyes of the democracy, but the time was 
near at hand when this conspiracy would 
be unmasked, and he ventured to predict 


that some statesmen who were now op- 
posing this movement would experience 


sudden conversions. The time was far 
too short for him to go into other aspects 
of this great question. It would not be 
fair to subsequent speakers, but it might 
be expected that he should say a word or 
two about the crux of the question— 
namely the ratio to be established. He 
only spoke for himself, but he did not 
believe it was either possible or expedient 
to go back to 15} to 1. His own leaning 
was to 22 or 24 to 1, which was about 
the present position of the respective yield 
of the metals measured by weight. This 
would correspond with the rupee at 
about Is. 3d. As to the possibility of 
maintaining that rate by international 
agreement, he would only say that a 
Royal Commission of the ablest and 
most competent men were practically 
unanimous that it could be done. That 
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Strongly suspected that this country 
_would repeat the story of the Roman 
|King and the Cumean sibyl. Twice 

the sibyl brought her books to the King, 
| big with the fate of Rome; twice he 

refused to give her the price, and each 
_ time she burned a portion and raised the 
price. The third time she came with the 
remaining volumes, and he was glad to 
give the enhanced price she asked. Twice 
this country had been asked by some of 
the greatest Powers in the world to aid 
them in setting up the old bimetallic 
system, and twice she refused. The time 
might come before long when she would 
go cap in hand to ask them to join her, 
and find the bargain a much harder one 
to drive than would have been the case 
had she been wise in time. 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, he had 
much pleasure in supporting the Motion. 
He could not profess to follow the hon. 
Member, who had such an_ intimate 
knowledge of the subject, into the wide 
aspects of the bimetallic question, but 
he proposed to deal with the question 
from the point of view of the Irish 
peasant farmer, and, therefore, of the 
whole of the Irish people. The Irish 
peasant farmer was a man who had to 
pay every year certain sums to the land- 
lord or to the State, and that sum had been 
increasing year by year. Of course, he 
knew there were some people who still 
denied that there had been any apprecia- 
tion of gold. The argument seemed a 
strange one. On the one hand, they were 
told that the precious metals, like every- 
thing else, were governed by the laws of 
lf they were, would 
it not be the greatest breach of the laws of 
supply and demand ever known for gold 
not to have appreciated ? Everything had 
been done that could be done to produce 
the appreciation of gold. The supply of 
gold had very slightly increased. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made an 





opinion was expressed by Lord Herschell, | 
who still adhered to it, and he asserted | 
that no other opinion was possible upon | 
the evidence submitted to them. They 
simply asserted that what was done in | 
the past could be done again, and done | 
better, because it could be done} 
in a much more scientific manner. He 


Mr. S. Smith 


exclamation of surprise at that statement. 
The increase in the supply of gold 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present :— 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Ten o'clock till Monday next, 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 7th May 1894. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS AND WELSH INTER- 
MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889 
(SCHEME FOR THE COUNTY OF 
FLINT). 

Queen’s Answer to Address of the 
17th day of April last, delivered as 
follows :— 

“T have received your Address praying that 
I will withhold My assent to the following por- 
tion of the Flintshire Education Scheme, Clause 
93, Sub-section (b) from the words ‘ boarding 


house’ to the end, and the whole of Sub-section 
(¢). I will comply with your advice.” 


STATE OF THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
*Lorpv HOOD or AVALON ealled 
attention to the very large increase which 
has been made in the strength of Foreign 
Navies since the passing of the Naval 
Defence Act, and is still being rapidly 
proceeded with; and asked whether, 
under these conditions, the increase in 
the matériel and personnel of the Navy, 
provided for in the Naval Estimates, is 
sufficient to ensure the command of the 
sea to this country in time of war, and 
adequate protection to the vast interests 
of the British Empire. He said, it could 
not be denied that the maintenance of 
the British Navy at such a standard of 
strength as would ensure to this country 
the command of the sea in time of war, 
and provide adequate protection to the 
vast interests of the Empire must be re- 
cognised as a subject of the very highest 
national and Imperial importance, and 
as one on which the very existence of 
this country as a first-class Power must 
depend. The late Government, being 
deeply impressed with the extreme im- 
portance of this subject, and having in 
view the very large increase being made 
to the strength of Foreign Navies, decided 
after full consideration to raise the 
strength of the Navy to a standard 
which should make it equal to a com- 
bination of the Navies then exist- 
ing and projected of any two Foreign 
Powers, a project of naval defence 
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which was to be carried into effect by 
April, 1894. The allotted time had now 
expired, and that the programme had 
been completed in the most satisfactory 
manner had been acknowledged on all 
hands. It was a far wiser policy to 
establish and maintain a reliable standard 
of strength for the Navy than, through 
false economy, to allow it to fall into a 
weak condition inadequate to protect the 
vast interests of the Empire, the result 
of which must be, as former experience had 
conclusively shown, the creation of a state 
of panic whenever a scare of war arose, 
and an excessive expenditure of money in 
the endeavour to provide hastily and, 
therefore, inadequately, for what should 
have been ready at hand. ‘The increase 
made by the late Government in the 
strength of the Navy was not in- 
tended to be a mere spurt; but 
it was decided that this established 
standard of strength should be main- 
tained in future, that a very careful 
watch should be kept upon any projected 
increase in the strength of Foreign Navies, 
and that provision should be made for in- 
creasing the strength of our own Navy 
to such an extent as would maintain the 
established standard. Opinions no doubt 
differed considerably whether the 
standard of strength established by the 
Naval Defence Act was sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the Empire ; but his 
own opinion was that, provided our 
cruisers were maintained in sufficient 
numbers to thoroughly protect our vast 
commerce, and provided the personnel of 
the Navy was maintained at such a 
strength as would secure the rapid 
manning of our War Fleet in an 
emergency the country might be satis- 
fied. But under no condition what- 
ever should any decrease in this 
strength be allowed. A great increase 
had been made in Foreign Navies, 
especially in the case of Franceand Russia. 
In France the increase in vessels built 
and building up to the end of 1893 con- 
sisted of nine battleships, five very power- 
ful first-class armoured cruisers, 13 other 
powerful cruisers, and five exceedingly 
fast torpedo gun-vessels—a total increase 
of 32 vessels. In Russia the increase 
consisted of seven battleships, four very 
powerful armoured coast-defence vessels, 
two of the most powerful first-class 
armoured cruisers in the world, and six 
exceedingly fast torpedo vessels—total 
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19. For France and Russia combined 
the increase was 51 vessels, of which 16 
were battleships, four very powerful 
armoured coast-defence vessels, and 
seven first-class armoured cruisers. 
In view of that very large increase 
it had been expected that in our 
Estimates for last year provision 
would have been made for such an in- 
crease to the strength of the Navy as 
would have ensured the maintenance of 
the standard estublished by the Naval 
Defence Act; but that was not done, and 
the result had been that during the last 
18 months the Navies of France and 
Russia had been rapidly increasing, while 
ours had been almost standing still. What 
had been done to increase the strength 
of the Navy during the last 18 months, 
beyond what was provided by the late 
Government? In the Estimates for 
1892-3 provision was made by the late 
Government for building three first-class 
battleships. Those three vessels would 
have been commenced in 1892 had the 
late Government remained in Office ; but 
a change of Government took place, and 
the first of those battleships was not 
commenced until April, 1893. The other 
two were not commenced until last 
December. It was stated in the Navy 
Estimates that the sole reason for this 
delay was the expediency of considering 
all the circumstances in connection with 
the loss of the first-class battleship 
Victoria before those two new battleships 
were commenced. That appeared to be 
a very plausible reason for the delay ; 
but, as a matter of fact, 14 months had 
elapsed between the date at which pro- 
vision was made for commencing those 
battleships and the loss of the Victoria, 
consequently it was difficult to see how 
the delay in the commencement of those 
two battleships could be attributed to that 
terrible event. The only real increase 
which had been made in the strength of the 
Navy during the last 18 months beyond 
what was provided for by the late Go- 
vernment consisted in the building of 
five cruisers—of which the two most 
powerful were not put out to build by 
contract until last December, although the 
money had been provided for them eight 
months previously—two sloops, and a 
considerable number of torpedo-boat 
destroyers. In June last the country 
sustained the grievous loss of the first- 
class battleship Victoria with her gallant 


Lord Hood of Avalon 
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admiral and some 350 officers and men. 
The loss of that ship should have been 
replaced with as little delay as possible. 
But the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, in answer to a question by 
himself in that House whether it was in- 
tended to take a Supplementary Estimate 
to replace the Victoria, stated that the 
loss of a single battleship was not of 
such extreme importance as to render it 
necessary to take a Supplementary Esti- 
mate for replacing her at once, and 
thus many months had been lost. The 
next point was the relative strengths of 
the British, French, and Russian ships 
built and building up to the end of 1893, 
the figures which he would quote were 
from his own personal knowledge and 
he believed them to be absolutely correct. 
Of battleships—which are essentially the 
class of vessels by which future naval 
wars must eventually be decided—we 
had 45, of which the two most powerful 
were only commenced last December. 
France had 34 and Russia 15. We 
were therefore at the end of 1893 in 
a minority of four battleships. Of 
armoured coast-defence vessels we had 
17, 8 of which were stationed permanently 
abroad as harbour defence vessels. Con- 
sequently we had only nine available for 
service in European waters. Against 
those France had 14 and Russia 16—_ 
total 30—all available for service in 
European waters. In that class of 
vessel we were, therefore, in reality, in a 
minority of 21. But, in his opinion, if 
our battleships were maintained in suffi- 
cient strength, it would not be necessary 
to build more vessels solely for coast 
defence. Of first-class powerful armoured 
cruisers we had 18, France nine, 
and Russia 11. We were, therefore, in 
a minority of two. But in other 
cruisers we had a large majority (40), 
i.e, 111, against 54 French and 17 
Russian. However, the interests which 
our cruisers would have to protect 
in time of war were infinitely greater 
than those of France and Russia 


combined, the total tonnage of our Mer- 
eantile Marine being not less than eight 
times as great as that of France and 
Russia combined ; and the value of our 
cargoes afloat at any one time was esti- 


mated at £150,000 sterling. We there- 
fore required an additional number of 
cruisers in order to afford adequate pro- 
tection to our vast mercantile interests. 
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In torpedo-boat destroyers we had at 
present a large superiority, but we re- 
quired still more of those valuable 
vessels in order to protect our harbours 
and shipping in time of war from the 
attacks of the swarms of the enemies’ 
torpedo-boats, which had been organised 
and stationed at posts opposite our 
coasts, from Dunkirk to Brest; and also 
in the Mediterranean. With regard to 
the increase in the strength of the Navies 
of France and Russia provided for this 
year, the figures were: France, three 
first-class battleships, eight very power- 
ful cruisers, and a considerable number 
of smaller vessels; Russia, three battle- 
ships, one of by far the most powerful 
armour-plated cruisers in the world ; 
of which class she had already two built 
or building, and several smaller vessels. 
Therefore, any new building programme 
for this country, if we were to maintain 
the standard of strength established by 
the Naval Defence Act, must start by 
providing 10 first-class battleships ; 


next, a certain number of second-class 
battleships to compensate for the large 
deficiency in coast-defence vessels ; and, 
thirdly, two first-class armoured cruisers. 
We also, in his opinion, required an in- 


crease of 25 second-class cruisers of the 
best type, and 20 more torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers. That was the smallest addition, 
in his opinion, which would meet our 
present and immediate future require- 
ments. Now, what was the increase 
provided for in matériel in the Esti- 
mates ? It consisted of seven first-class 
battleships, on two of which only very 
little work was to be done this year ; six 
second-class cruisers, and two smaller 
sloops. This programme of increase, they 
were told by the Admiralty, was the result 
of a carefully-considered programme ex- 
tending over five years ; but, as battleships 
take a much longer time to build. than 
cruisers, they were to be commenced in 
the earlier years, and the cruisers of 
different types would be commenced in 
the later years covered by the pro- 
gramme. From the wording of that 
statement it appeared that seven 
battleships were the total number in- 
cluded in that programme. Perhaps 
Lord Spencer would state whether 
that was correct or not. But, as a matter 
of fact, the programme, as far as dis- 
closed, left us in a deficiency of three 
battleships, 13 armoured coast-defence 
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vessels, and two very powerful first-class 
armoured cruisers. Of course, it might 
be intended in the later years to com- 
mence more battleships ; but, at the same 
time, who was to know that the naval 
strength of France and Russia would not 
also be increased according to carefully- 
considered programmes extending over a 
term of years as in our own case? The 
next important point to call attention to 
was the expenditure on ship construction. 
In France last year it was £2,800,000 ; 
in Russia, £2,670,000 ; in this country 
£2,937,000. If those two countries con- 
sequently continued to spend these large 
sums in new ship construction, it would 
be absolutely necessary for our annual 
expenditure on that head to be increased 
to £5,500,000. Provision, he was glad 
to see, had been made for constructing a 
dock at Gibraltar, a want which had 
been urgently felt for many years. 
Having at last decided upon it, the Go- 
vernment might have been expected to 
complete the work as soon as possible. 
The total estimate for the dock was 
£366,000, and the amount: taken in the 
Estimates for rapidly proceeding with 
that important work was £1,000. That 
did not give hope of a very speedy con- 
clusion. Next, he would consider the 
present state of the personnel of the 
Navy and the increase provided for it in 
the Estimates, Upon that, the all- 
important question for consideration was 
—were our resources at present sufficient 
to meet our requirements for manning 
our War Fleet rapidly in case of an 
emergency!? Without the slightest hesi- 
tation he said they were not, and he 
would prove it by figures. Vessels 
without a sufficient number of trained 
officers and men to man them were 
of but little use in an emergency. 
Our total requirements in officers and 
men for manning our War Fleet during 
the present year amounted approximately 
to 91,000 men, of whom 6,100 were 
officers. Our total resources in active 
service officers and men to meet those 
requirements amounted approximately 
to 68,600, leaving a deficiency of 22,400, 
Dealing first with the officers we were 
fairly supplied with captains, com- 
manders, and even engineer officers, 
but the deficiency in lieutenants _and 
navigating officers was very serious, 
amounting at present to no less than 
390. That was a very difficult matter 
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to deal with, and the deficiency could not 
be made up by merely increasing the naval 
cadets. Difficulty would arise in finding 
occupation for a very largely increased 
number of lieutenants at sea in time of 
peace, and they would gradually lose their 
efficiency. The only way of meeting 
this large deficiency at present was by 
largely promoting our sub-lieutenants 
and employing our retired officers and 
officers of the Royal Naval Reserves 
and warrant officers in the performance 
of lieutenants’ duties. Every inducement 
should be held out to officers in the 
Naval Reserve. As to the naval pen- 
sioners, the important point was how 
many of them would be found fit for sea 
service if called out ? What number of 
the Naval Reserve could we reasonably 
rely upon obtaining at short notice, say 
in -a fortnight? He considered that if 
3,500 pensioners were found fit for sea 
service, and 7,000 Royal Naval Reserve 
men were obtained in a fortnight, we 
should be very fortunate. Suppose that we 
could obtain from these two sources 10,500 
men, this would be all we should have to 
meet the deficiency of 22,500. Extreme 
difficulty would be experienced in times 
of emergency in obtaining the necessary 
number of men in the engineers’ de- 
partment. And we must not forget 
the 5,000 additional officers and men 
who would be required in 1896 to man the 
new vessels commenced last year. He 
thought he had said enough to show 
that, in order to provide for our require- 
ments in the present year and the imme- 
diate future, it was absolutely necessary 
that a very considerable increase should 
be made both in the number of active 
service officers and men, and in the Royal 
Naval Reserve. He had considered 
this question very carefully, and his 
opinion was that the very least increase 
which would meet our requirements 
during the present year and the imme- 
diate future must be 6,800 active service 
officers and men in addition to the so- 
called automatic increase of 1,600 young 
ordinary seamen who were our boys a 
few months ago serving in ships, but 
had now, having reached 18, obtained 
their rating of ordinary seamen. Of 
the increase of 6,500 active service men 
3,500 should be in the engineers’ depart- 
ment, and an increase of 3,000 in that 
most valuable corps—the Marines. By 
this addition to the corps of Royal 
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Marines we should get a large number 
of trained gunners in half the time 
and at half the cost of obtaining them 
in any other way. The cost of a Marine’s 
training during 14 months while he 
was passing through was £48 against 
£102, the cost ofa boy for two 
and a-half years before he became 
an ordinary seaman at 18. With 
regard to the present strength of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, the first-class 
numbered, approximately, 10,700; the 
second-class, 10,600 ; and the stokers 
about 1,200. The first-class were a most 
valuable body of men ; they were em- 
ployed in our large vessels of the Mer- 
cantile Marine, and were more suitable 
for service in the Fleet than were the 
second class, who were ordinary seamen 
—principally fishermen. It was most 
desirable that the number of the first- 
class should be gradually increased up to 
14,000, the second-class up to 11,000, 
and the stokers up to 3,000, giving a 
total reserve of 23,000 men, as compared 
with 22,500 at present. This would give 
the country a really efficient Naval 
Reserve. Theincrease in personnel pro- 
vided for in the Navy Estimates com- 
prised 6,700 active service officers and 
men and 400 Royal Naval Reserve men ; 
but the details of this increase when ex- 
amined were not so satisfactory as they 
appeared to be. The existing deficiency 
in the engineers’ department exceeded 
6,000, and therefore the addition of 
2,800 would still leave a large deficiency. 
There was also an increase of 500 
Marines, but that was, in his opinion, 
far too small. There was what was 
called an automatic increase of 1,600 
young ordinary seamen; but, as a 
matter of fact, these were a few 
months ago boys who, having now 
reached the age of 18, had become 
ordinary seamen. He did not see how this 
could be treated as a numerical increase 
of 1,600 in the personnel. It was further 
proposed to take 800 seamen from the 
Merchant Service and to send them direct 
to our sea-going ships ; but this was not 
in time of peace a desirable transfer. The 
men had not been accustomed to the disci- 
pline of the Navy ; they had not received 
instruction in gunnery and _ torpedo 
work; they were not accustomed to 
the duties they would have to perform 
in our sea-going ships, and it would 
be a very unwise thing to send them to 
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those ships. If the men could be incuced to 
leave the Merchant Service, and if it was 
finally decided to take them, the better 
course would be to send them for six months 
to our naval barracks, where they would 
get the instruction they needed to fit them 
for service in the Fleet. He had en- 
deavoured to set forth the smallest in- 
crease in the active service men and in 
Royal Naval Reserve that would meet 
our requirements for the present and the 
immediate future. The number both in 
matériel and personnel in the Navy pro- 
vided for by the Estimates fell far short 
of his recommendations. The command 
of the sea was not a Party question, but was 
one of the highest national and Imperial 
importance, and one on which the very 
existence of the Empire as a first-class 
Power must depend in time of war. He 
had carefully considered all the facts and 
figures, and the conclusion he had arrived 
at was that the provision made in the 
Estimates was not sufficient to ensure to 
this country the command of the sea in 
time of war, and was, therefore, inade- 
quate for the protection of the vast 
interests of the British Empire. 
Viscount SIDMOUTH said, he would, 
with the permission of the House, at 
once ask the First Lord of the Admiraity 
the question of which he had given notice 
as to the cost of the proposed dock at 
Gibraltar ; and what proportion of the 
work was intended to be executed during 
the current year? He said, there was 
but little for him to add to the speech of 
the noble and gallant Lord, whose autho- 
rity on the subject was very great, for 
not only had he distinguished himself 
afloat, but he had had experience for 
many years as First Sea Lord of .the 
Admiralty. The noble Lord had laid 
before them facts which demanded atten- 
tion, and which ought to sink deeply into 


the minds of the noble Earl opposite and’ 


of all Englishmen. He was glad the 
noble Lord had dwelt so strongly on the 
importance of increasing the number of 
battleships. After all, the proportion of 
our cruisers to our merchant vessels was 
far less than that in Foreign Navies. More 
battleships were required, because the 
result of future naval contests must 
depend on the number of that force em- 
ployed. The conditions of naval warfare 
had been entirely altered. Formerly, a 
shot might kill a few men, disable a gun, 
or destroy a mast, but now, as we un- 
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fortunately knew from collisions between 
our own ships, a blow from one ironclad 
might send to the bottom at once 
another, with her armament and crew. 
We must always remember Napoleon’s 
axiom about possessing “les grands 
bataillons,” and that the only way to 
provide for such losses was to have a 
large reserve ready to take the place of 
vessels sunk by accident or by such a 
blow as he had described. The French 
Government, in the event of war, could 
lay their hands on 170,000 men more or 
less trained ; but we had no such re- 
source. As to the subject of his ques- 
tion, we were about to spend from 
£300,000 to £400,000 on a dock at 
Gibraltar, which had long been declared 
to be an absolute necessity; but the 
Estimates provided only a paltry £1,000, 
which would only lengthen the mole by 
a few yards. Far less would it con- 
struct a dock. He hoped the noble 
Earl would be able to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question which stood in 
his name. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): I am sure 
your Lordships always listen with 
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pleasure to the remarks on the Navy of 


the noble and gallant Lords who have 
just addressed us. Lord Hood has a 
wide experience at the Admiralty, and 
what falls from him must command 
attention. Ido not think it necessary 
on the present occasion to:make a general 
statement as to the necessity of main- 
taining our Navy in a condition to com- 
mand the sea, because that has been re- 
peated over and over again, both in this 
House and in another place. Only this 
I will say : that in both political Parties 
in this country there is practical unanimity 
that it is essential we should maintain a 
Fleet so strong and powerful at sea that 
we may be independent of all nations 
whatsoever. Having said that, I must 
claim on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and of the Admiralty that we 
are as anxious to carry that policy out as 
the noble and gallant Lord who has been 
finding fault with us in such severe 
terms. I am glad to find, at all events, 
that the noble and gallant Lord has re- 
treated from opinions which he formerly 
held, when he stated —in 1888, I 
think—that very little indeed was re- 
quired to make our Navy efficient. 
Since then we know he took part in 
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the Naval Defence Act of the late 
Government. Notwithstanding the criti- 
eisms of the noble and gallant Lord, I 
maintain that the scheme which Her 
Majesty’s Government have put forward 
is one which will meet the requirements 
of the country fully and satisfactorily. 
I quite admit that we are not following 
the lines of the late Government by pro- 
pounding at the outset the whole scheme, 
and tying the Government down to it 
by an Act of Parliament. We deliber- 
ately declined to follow that precedent. 
There are various reasons why we took 
that view—some Constitutional reasons 
and others as to the grave inconvenience 
which has occurred owing to the binding 
terms of the Naval Defence Act. In 
some respects the Naval Defence Act 
has worked well, but in others it has 
hampered and tied the hands of the offi- 
cials to such an extent that it is one of 
the most laborious Acts to carry out, and 
we are indisposed, even if we had not 
graver and weightier objections to it, to 
bind ourselves down by another Naval 
Defence Act. At the same time, I quite 
admit that in looking at this matter it is 
impossible to confine our view to one, or 
two, or three years. We have prepared 
and approved a scheme extending over 
five years, but we think it most desirable 
not to announce beforehand what the 
expenditure anl what the shipbuilding 
will be for succeeding years ; and to that 
policy I sincerely trust we shall adhere 
most rigidly. If you proclaim in an 
Act of Parliament the whole programme 
of shipbuilding you are going to carry 
out in five years, you make a stupendous 
iist of ships and you draw the attention 
of everyone to the enormous expenditure 
you are going to incur with regard to 
ships. I conceive that the effect of this 
in the past has been to bring about the 
very state of things to which the noble 
and gallant Lord referred—namely, the 
great increase of late years in the ship- 
building of foreign nations. I maintain 
the proper policy.is to frame your whole 
scheme and year after year to produce 
itto Parliament. A scheme of five years 
will be produced and known to the 
country in the first three years, for in the 
first three years you must lay down all 
the ships, or very nearly all the ships— 
there may be some torpedo and other 
smaller vessels not included—you intend 
to build in the five years. 1 maintain 
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that our scheme, which I am not going 
to be drawn by the noble and gallant 
Lord to divulge, will be amply sufficient, 
alike with regard to battleships and 
cruisers and ‘torpedo-boat destroyers, to 
meet the requirements.of the country. It 
would be impossible to carry out and 
give orders for the whole programme in 
one year. Nor is it desirable. At the 
present moment, if we compare our naval 
strength with that of foreign nations, we 
should find that we stand exceedingly 
well in regard to battleships and cruisers, 
but that there are other branches of 
the Fleet where we do not stand so 
well. We therefore conceive that it is ne- 
cessary to develop the scheme gradually, 
and by the time that other countries 
have the new ships they are building 
completed, we shall have the ships com- 
pleted that we have in hand and propose 
to build in the next five years. It must 
always be remembered that this country 
by its skill in naval construction is able 
not only to build ships at a cheaper 
rate, as we believe, than foreign nations, 
but with much greater rapidity. The 
Royal Sovereign was built in the short 
space of two years and eight months, a 
very remarkable performance and one 
that does infinite credit to the construc- 
tion department of the Admiralty and to 
the dockyards, where the building of 
these ships is carried ont. We believe, 
however, that even without the Naval 
Defence Act we shall almost rival that 
record in some of the ships we are now 
building. But that greater rapidity 
of building is of importance in con- 
sidering what it is necessary to lay down 
at the outset of a programme. I admit 
that if we see foreign nations rapidly in- 
creasing their shipbuilding we may have 
to increase our programme, but I sin- 
cerely hope that will not be the case, 
and there are indications already that 
almost the reverse may take place. 
Another advantage gained in not laying 
down at the beginning your whole pro- 
gramme is this; that any improvements 
that are made in the formation of ships, 
or in the disposition of the armour or 
guns, can be adapted much more readily 
if you are not tied down by a Naval 
Defence Act. I quite admit that even in 
that Act there were certain means taken 
to alter the ships; at the same time, the 
whole arrangements in the clauses of 
that Act were so complicated that they 
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materially increased the difficulty of 
adapting, or changing the designs. The 
noble and gallant Lord says we have not 
laid down a sufficient number of battle- 
ships, and that we ought to have ten, 
At the present moment, subject to any 
increase of shipbuilding operations 
abroad, we have ordered seven. I 
maintain that, taking the test which the 
noble has himself taken, that number is 
sufficient for our present needs. I am 
forced by the speech of the noble and 
gallant Lord, though I always regret to 
do so, to compare the strength of the 
Navy with that of the two countries to 
which he has referred. With regard to 
first-class battleships, which the noble 
and gallant Lord said are our most im- 
portant ships of war in case of an emer- 
gency, I find that we have now built 
and building 22, the French have 18, 
and Russia 10. That will leave 
first-class battleships in a deficiency of 
six at the end of 1898-99. But now 
I come to another test, which always 
presents a difficulty—and that is the test 
of taking second- or third-class battle- 
ships and coast-defence ships. That isa 
most complicated and difficult question. 
There is always a dispute as to the 
In a 


classification of particular ships. 
recent article in The Quarterly Review— 
and certain expressions of the noble and 
gallant Lord led me to think he has read 
it—there is an example of how strange 


classification may be. In that article 
the reviewer attributed 17 cruisers to 
Russia, while, according to our Return, 
Russia has not more than five. No 
doubt the writer in The Quarterly 
Review brought into his calculation 
certain smaller vessels, perhaps of 1,200 
tons, and others. I have looked through 
the article, and I find the writer is 
only able to get his figure 17 in that 
way—a figure which certainly looks 
very well for his argument. The same 
article refers to armoured vessels, and 
gives us an inferiority. Our first-class 
armoured cruisers are given at 18. In 
that catalogue the reviewer leaves out 
altogether all the first-class new cruisers 
under the Naval Defence Act. I quite 
understand what may be said on that 
subject. I think the noble and gallant 
Lord himself was responsible for the 
way in which these armoured cruisers 
were protected by the protective deck 
instead of side armour, We at the 
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Admiralty, certainly my advisers, all 
declare that these ships of the Royal 
Arthur and Edgar class are quite as 
powerful with their protective decks, 
and in some respects more powerful than 
some of those armoured cruisers to -which 
the article refers. I have given those 
two examples to show how very difficult 
it is to come to any common ground of 
agreement with regard to those ships, 
for classification opens out endless dis- 
putes. With regard to the classifica- 
tion of the three classes of battleships, 
built and building, if we take into 
account the vessels now classed in the 
new Return as first-class cruisers— 
and we may well do so if we compare 
them with some of the ships of our 
neighbours—we bring out the number of 
seven to which the noble and gallant 
Lord refers. Then, with regard to the 
coast-dlefence vessels, the noble and gal- 
lant Lord compared our numbers with the 
numbers of foreign nations. With regard 
to that, we have never thought it a 
desirable policy to build special coast 
defence vessels. We have thought that 
there would always be vessels which 
could no longer be classed in the first or 
second or even in the third class, but 
which would be available. and very 
efficient to take the position of coast- 
defence vessels. That is the policy of 
the Admiralty, and it is, I believe, right 
and just. Taking all these matters into 
account, I must assure the House and 
the noble and gallant Lord that, fully 
sharing his view that we are bound to 
keep our battleships in sufficient strength, 
we believe that, at the present moment, 
the seven first-class battleships which we 
have ordered will be amply sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the country. 
Now, my Lords, with regard to our 
cruisers I am not quite sure that he was 
perfectly satisfied on that point—or 
perhaps it was the noble and gallant 
Lord who succeeded him. He justly 
dwelt on the enormous extent of our 
Mercantile Marine, and | think every- 
body must feel the vast importance of our 
great Mercantile Marine in every part 
of the world. I freely admit that this 
enormous marine requires greater pro- 
tection than the marine of other nations. 
At the same time, I cannot agree 
to the doctrine that we must have 
cruisers in exact proportion to the 
number of our merchant ships. What 
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we do want is to have a sufficient fleet of 
battleships and cruisers to deal with the 
fleet of any enemy opposed to us. That 
is the way in which we must properly 
meet the difficulty. In war we must 
attack our enemies wherever we can 
find them, and if we can keep them in 
check and destroy their battleships and 
cruisers then there will be, practically, 
safety for our merchant vessels through- 
out the world. But I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I quite admit that the 
increase in the number of our cruisers is 
necessary, and we have begun already in 
our programme by entering into con- 
tracts for six second-class cruisers, which 
will be very nearly equal to the first-class 
cruisers of the Edgar class. I am very 
glad to find that the noble and gallant 
Lord is in favour of increasing the number 
of our torpedo-boat destroyers. Certainly 
I gathered from speeches in another place 
that that part of our policy was very con- 
siderably criticised by very distinguished 
persons who sat at the Admiralty with 
the noble and gallant Lord. I confess I 
attach the very greatest importance to the 
development of what is called our torpedo 
flotilla. There is nothing, to my mind, 
more important than that, and I have, I 
confess, always been rather surprised at 
the hostile criticisms which were made 
upon the present Government for perhaps 
having gone a little further than they 
ought to have done, according to the 
Estimates they have laid before Parlia- 
ment, in order to effect this great object. 
The noble and gallant Lord said we had 
been dilatory in the past year. I deny 
that entirely. When the late Govern- 
ment went out of Office, a Minute was 
left which said that the late Board of 
Admiralty did not consider it wise to 
carry out strictly the programme of new 
shipbuilding in 1892-93. They thought 
it was desirable to concentrate their efforts 
on the completion of the Naval Defence 
Act ships and to defer, at all events 
till towards the end of the year, the laying 
down of the new ships. The present 
Government and the present Board of 
Admiralty have followed out that policy. 
They thought it was of far greater im- 
portance promptly and rapidly to com- 
plete the ships of the Naval Defence Act 
than to begin at that time with new war- 
ships. We, therefore, were merely carry- 
ing out the spirit of the proposals of the 
late Board by deferring the commencement 
of these vessels, With regard tothe further 
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delay which took place, I do not think we 
can be charged with dilatoriness last year 
withregard to the new construction in the 
dockyards. With regard to the Naval De- 
fence Act ships, we spent somewhat more 
than we put inthe Estimates. In regard 
to the further programme of new construc- 
tion in the dockyards, we spent £447,511, 
as against the Estimate of £433,430. 
I have thought it right to read these 
figures because the present Board feel it 
rather hard upon them that they have 
been accused of wasting time in laying 
down ships and in not carrying out even 
the modest programme which they had last 
year. With regard to the other matters 
to which the noble and gallant Lord has 
referred, I still maiutain that there were 
sound and good reasons for not hurrying 
forward the laying down of these ships. 
When that terrible disaster, the loss of 
the Victoria, took place, it was im- 
possible to be certain to what cause the 
loss of that ship would be laid. We 
thought it was quite possible that the 
whole principle of naval architecture and 
construction might be impugned, and we 
thought it would be most imprudent if 
we did not wait until we had an authori- 
tative statement and considered most 
thoroughly the import of that great 
disaster. I maintain that that was a 
thoroughly sound and legitimate decision 
of the Government, and nothing that the 
noble and gallant Lord or others have 
said on that subject has shaken me in the 
belief that we did perfectly right in not 
hurrying on the construction of the 
Majestic and the Magnificent until we 
knew the result of the inquiry into that 
disaster. Now, my Lords, I will come 
to what the noble and gallant Lord has 
said with regard to the manning. The 
present Board admit that nothing can be 
more important than the sufficient man- 
ning and officering of the Navy. We 
heard in old days that there were ships 
without guns, and the Admiralty of the 
day was much attacked for it. We 
should be blameable if we had ships 
without men as former Boards were 
blameable for having ships without guns. 
Now, I claim that, although there have 
been and are difficulties with regard to 
the officering and manning of the Navy, 
we are taking the right steps to obtain a 
sufficient number of men for every branch 
of the Service. What the noble and 
gallant Lord said with regard to the 
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sumbers required for manning our War 
Fleet in the future was entirely conjectural. 

Lorpv HOOD or AVALON sstated 
that the number he gave, 91,000 men, 
would be found by the noble Earl to 
be correct according to the Admiralty 
Returns. 

*Eart SPENCER: I maintain my 
position that the opinion of the noble and 
gallant Lord is conjecture ; and | shall 
certainly not add to the conjecture of the 
noble and gallant Lord by making any 
representation on the part of the Admi- 
ralty as to the number of men that would 
be required for manning our warships in 
the future. But I will tell your Lord- 
ships what the Admiralty have done. It 
is not the work of the present Govern- 
ment ; it is the work we found in opera- 
tion when we came into Office, and we 
took it up. A very influential Committee 
was appointed for the consideration of 
the manning of the Navy. Its Reports 
are made in the strictest confidence, and 
it would be iniquitous on my part to 
divulge what is contained in those con- 
fidential Reports for the use of the 
Admiralty. That Committee 


sitting, and we are acting strictly in 
conformity with the recommendations of 


the Manning Committee. 
that the steps we are taking will in a 
short time provide the necessary men 
for manning our Fleet in time of 
war. We have this year taken means to 
considerably increase the number of our 
men. I was not quite sure when the 
noble and gallant Lord said we required 
6,800 officers and men to complete our 
Strength whether that was in addition 
to the new number for which we are 
asking this year or whether it includes 
that number. At all events, the number 
we are asking for is 6,700, and of these a 
very large number are stokers and engine- 
room artificers. We ask for 2,445 addi- 
tional stokers, besides engine-room arti- 
ficers. I believe that we could not have 
safely asked for more. It is a very large 
increase, aud I gather from speeches in 
another place, to which I listened with 
great interest, that those who had been 
colleagues of the noble and gallant Lord 
thought we had been liberal in our pro- 
ceedings with regard to what we asked 
for on the subject of manning. Cer- 
tainly I heard my predecessor in Office 
sayso myself. The noble and gallant Lord 
criticised us for having asked for 800 men 
to be entered from outside our own training 
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ships. Our asking for 800 men outside 
our own training ships does not mean in 
the slightest degree that we disparage or 
undervalue the great merit of the men 
trained in our training ships. They are, 
I believe, as good men as can possibly be 
found, and I do not believe that there is any 
country in the world that has any sailors 
or bluejackets equal to the men we turn 
out from our training ships. But we 
consider that we are short of that 
complement of trained men required 
to man our ships in time of war 
jin conjunction with our Naval 
| Reserve. We thought it was desirable, 
| therefore, to try this experiment of 
| getting men from the outside. I have 
| hot asked the question of my naval 
| advisers, but I feel certain it was never 
their intention that these men should be 
| started off to the Mediterranean or 
|other stations abroad the moment 
'they were enlisted, but that they 
‘should be sent to the depéts—the very 
| thing to which the noble and gallant 
| Lord refers. I attach very great import- 
;ance to the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
we claim that we are doing a great deal 
|this year to increase the efficiency of 
, that force. We are inviting more officers 
than we have done before to take part in 
the training in our ships, and we ask 
for 50 more lieutenants and 50 sub- 
lieutenants. We have increased the 
number who may serve on board ships 
for 12 months’ training. We are also, 
which is a perfectly new*thing, giving 
six months’ training afloat to 700 men 
of the Naval Reserve. We consider this 
to be of the highest importance, because 
without that training such as men-of- 
war afford we know that the men of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, however good they 
jmay be, would not be equal to the men 
/we have trained ourselves. We have 
| therefore held out inducements for them 
to train in this way. We are not able at 
this time to say how far the experiment 
will be successful, but I assure your 
Lordships that we will do everything we 
can to make it successful and arrange 
that those men should rezeive this addi- 
tional training. I come now to a point 
which has been referred to by the noble 
Viscount, and as to which a question has 
been placed on the Paper. He very 
kindly at my request made his reference 
to the question after the speech of the 
noble and gallant Lord, as I thought it 











would save your Lordships’ time if I made 
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my reply to both together. Now, my 
Lords, I attach the utmost importance ‘to 
the question of public works. We have 
our new ships of greater size and weight 
than any ships that have existed before. 
We have a new naval attack in case of 
war—the torpedo attack—-and that de- 
volves upon us immense responsibilities 
with regard to our ships in time of war. 
We kvow now that we must have pro- 
tected anchorages for them, in order that 
they may lie safely at night, unless we 
are able by our torpedo-boat destroyers 
to close the ports from which the torpedo 
boats issue to attack us, therefore, this 
year we made a great effort to get Par- 
liament to affirm the principle of certain 
necessary works. We have very nearly 
doubled the Vote which was taken for 
works last year, and which has been 
taken for works in previous years. We 
require larger docks, and we need to 
dredge out our harbours for the safe 
anchorage of men-of-war. We also re- 
quire protection against torpecoes by 
moles, and other forms of protection as 
well. In order to meet this requirement 
we have made great efforts to get the 
sanction of Parliament. The case of 


Gibraltar has been mentioned. I attach 
the utmost importance to the dock 


at Gibraltar. Though nothing was 
done with regard to it upon the Com- 
mittee’s Report which was made some 
time ago, I know that something was 
done with regard to the mole. We think, 
however, that what was ordered then is 
wholly insufficient, and we have there- 
fore obtained this year the sanction of 
Parliament not only to lengthen the 
mole at Gibraltar by two stretches, which 
will make it a considerable length, but we 
have also obtained the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to a Vote for expenditure upon the 
dock. Noble Lords cheered the attacks 
which were made on the Government with 
regard to the smallness of the Vote. But 
it is impossible until a Vote has been 
sanctioned by Parliament to take any 
steps whatever with regard to the carry- 
ing out of a plan for a perfectly new 
work. The plans for great works are 
very costly, and therefore no Govern- 
ment will undertake to forestall a decision 
of Parliament as to cost with regard to 
the preparation of works aud the plans 
for those works. Time after time the 
Government have taken money in the 
Estimates for those Votes, and time after 


Earl Spencer 


{LORDS} 
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time it has been found impossible, espe- 
cially in the first year, to expend the 
money asked for. This has been made 
a matter of serious comment by the 
Controller and Auditor General, and the 
Admiralty have been much criticised 
with regard to it. We have not thought 
it right this year to take more money 
than we thought we could actually spend, 
but we thought it was of the utmost 
importance to get the principle affirmed, 
Once the principle is affirmed, then we can 
push on with the works, and there would 
be no difficulty in getting the money, If 
money is saved on one estimate it can, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, be;ex pended 
on works. It was said in another 
place that to get £5 voted for works is 
important, because it establishes the 
principle. With regard to the enormous 
Keyham works, we did not think it right 
to take more than would actually affirm 
the principle and enable us to make 
preparations to commence the work. The 
same thing may be said with regard to 
Gibraltar dock, though we are pressing 
forward the mole. :It is almost impossible 
to lay out a large sum the first year 
owing to the preliminary preparations 
that have to be made; but I assure 
your Lordships that 1 greatly value 
those works at Gibraltar, particularly 
the dock and the extension of the 
mole. If the Goverament remains in 
Office we shall push forward the works 
to the utmost of our power; but your 
Lordships must not judge that the sum 
we ask for this year is the measure of 
what we intend to do with regard to 
pressing on those works in the future. 
I assure the House that it is the Govern- 
ment’s anxious desire to maintain the 
Navy ina condition that will sustain our 
supremacy on the seas, and we believe 
that the programme we have prepared, of 
which this year’s estimate is the beginning, 
will be amply sufficient for the purpose. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, the 
noble Earl had not answered the question 
as to what proportion of the work was 
to be executed during the present year. 
*Eart SPENCER said, that in all 
their preparations they should push it 
forward as far as they could. They 
doubted if they would be able to do more 
than that in the present year. 

Lorp DE MAULEY thought that 
the noble Lord who introduced this 
question had sounded a note of alarm 
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‘which should re-echo through the country. 
No doubt they were in astate of jeopardy. 
Armaments’ were springing up in all 
directions, far in excess of the require- 
ments of commerce, which, if not a 
menace, might become a source of danger. 
The Navies of the present day were 
different from those they encountered 
when they held a superiority both in 
numbers and efficiency. The French 
fleet in the impregnable harbour of 
Toulon was fully equipped for action. 
They might attack an English fleet, pro- 
bably, as usual, unprepared. They might 
choose their own time for doing so. Before 
many years had elapsed there would be 
a canal to connect the Mediterranean 
with the northern portion of their 
Kingdom. Their fleet, withdrawn from 
the south, might appear upon our coasts. 
The prospect was simply appalling. We 
might be hit right or left, at the con- 
venience of an enemy. The canal was 
a geographical difficulty we were unable 
to surmount ; but was the Navy such as 
could be relied upon to cope with the 
danger? It appeared to be doubtful. 
Some few months past we read an 
account of one of our monster ships well 
nigh unmanageable in a gale of wind ; it 
certainly would have been at the mercy 
of an enemy in a more navigable vessel. 
The catastrophe which caused the loss of 
that most excellent officer Sir George 
Tryon taught that these unwieldy ships 
would not bear collision ; they were forced 
upon their beam ends, the weight of their 
armour pressed them down, they shipped a 
sea, and sunk. They appeared to have 
no recovering power. It was possible 
that Sir George Tryon, in practising the 
gridiron manceuvre, was thinking of the 
Dardanelles, a not unlikely spot for an 
encounter between the allied fleets of 
Russia and France against our own. The 
width of the strait would only admit of 
the turning of one of these unwieldy 
monsters, and if au accident occurred in 
what was nothing more than a naval 
review, the confusion of actual conflict 
might be imagined. It appeared to be 
doubtful whether those ships were not 
more objects of admiration than of use. 
The destruction of our fleet would be the 
loss of Egypt, and a peril to our Indian 
Empire. A Committee should be at 
once appointed to report upon the state of 
the Navy, not composed of experts who 
naturally were enamoured of these works 
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of art, nor yet of yacht-builders, who he 
admitted were the most scientific class of 
the day. They did not require a racing 
Navy, but one to stand the wear and tear 
of service ; but the Committee should be 
composed of practical seamen, men who 
might be called upon to serve in these 
very ships and be responsible for their 
safety, who from experience in the duties 
of their profession would be better able 
than theorists to satisfy the public mind 
as to the value of our ironclad Navy. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


POST OFFICE (EMPLOYMENT OF 
RESERVED SOLDIERS). 


MOTION FOR A_ RETURN, 


Lorp WANTAGE moved for the 
following Return :— 

“The number of soldiers in the Reserve, or 
time-expired, who have been engaged in out- 
door employments under the Post Office 
Authorities since January, 1892, distinguishing 
the Reserve from the time-expired ; the number 
of men, other than soldiers or pensioners, who 
have been engaged in similar positions during 
the same period ; the number of soldiers who 
have been dismissed from their positions during 
that period from the General Post Office service ; 
the number of civilians also dismissed ; and that 
particulars of the first three paragraphs should 
distinguish the soldiers and time-expired men 
who have been officially recommended to the 
General Post Office by officers in charge of 
registries, or by the ‘ National Association for 
the Employment of Reserve Soldiers.’” 

He said, he was anxious to ascertain the 
number of soldiers employed as postmen. 
Since he had put down the notice, he said 
some information had been given in 
another place with regard to the subject. 
He learnt that during the first quarter of 
the present year 59 Reservists had 
appointed as postmen, but 
during the same period 432 civilians 
had been appointed to similar posts. 
It struck him that this proportion 
was singularly inadequate when they 
considered how exceptionally fitted Army 
men were to fill these posts. Out of 
16,000 men who were annually sent to 
the Reserve they had, as it seemed to 
him, the very insufficient number of 240 
employed in the post offices. The pro- 
portion which soldiers bore to civilians 
in the Post Office was 12 per cent. The 
Return he asked for would extend the 
information further than was stated in the 
House of Commons. He had asked for 
the figures for the previous two years to 
be given by quarters. He was very 
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much afraid that when granted the 
Return would show that the number of 
Reservists, as compared with civilians, 
had diminished every quarter since 1892. 
In the first quarter of 1893, in one par- 
ticular regimental district with which he 
was acquainted, 19 Reservists were 
appointed as postmen, in the second 
quarter 10 were appointed, in the third 
quarter six, in the fourth quarter three, 
and in the first quarter of 1894 only one. 
To make the matter a little more clear, 
he would tell their Lordships what took 
place in the time of the Postmaster 
General who preceded Mr. Morley. Sir 
James Fergusson had laid down the rule 
that every situation of postmen was to be 
given or offered to a soldier or sailor. 
This rule also extended to telegraph 
messengers. The present Postmaster 
General had so far modified that scheme 
as to secure that soldiers and sailors were 
still to have these offices of postmen, but 
to receive them after the best messengers 
had been satisfied. And, further, the 
scheme said not only that telegraph 
messengers were to be disposed of, but also 
civilian casuals who might be employed 
as auxiliaries for any extended period. 


The words “extended period” seemed to 
him to be open to a very elastic meaning, 
and it seemed to him that civilians had 
been able to obtain these situations after 
having acted for a very short period as 


auxiliaries. The result was that after 
the telegraph messengers and the civi- 
lians who got into these posts by a sort 
of side door had been disposed of and 
had got their appointments, very few 
posts seemed to be left for the soldiers. 
He would remind their Lordships that 
the right to recommend old Army men 
for the work of postmen was originally 
in the hands and under the express 
patronage of Members of Parliament, and 
that they had given up their right to 
nominate men for the vacancies as they 
occurred when it was understood that the 
Post Office authorities would in future, 
in the first instance, draw their employés 
from among the Reservists. He sincerely 
wished that this patronage was still in 
the hands of Members of Parliament, 
because he believed that if they possessed 
it they would very largely make it over 
to the numerous Associations scattered all 
about the country whose express object 
was to help men who had left the Army 
after serving their full number of years. 


Lord Wantage 


{LORDS} 
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The success of these Associations, of 
which there were 76 throughout the 
country, had been very marked, and he 
attributed it chiefly to the great care that 
was exercised to thoroughly investigate 
the character of each man before he was 
recommended to fill a post. The con- 
sequence was that those who applied to 
these Associations for men found the 
Reservists a sober and trustworthy class, 
and came back again to the Association 
whenever, from time to time, they re- 
quired satisfactory men, either for them- 
selves or their friends, to undertake any 
particular business. During the year 
ending March, 1886, 179 soldiers found 
employment through these Associations, 
in 1887 the number grew to 420, in 1888 
it was 1,013, in 1889 1,462, in 1890 
1,890, in 1891 2,097, in 1892 2,614, in 
1893 3,886, and so far in 1894 446, 
These were very encouraging figures, 
which showed that efforts had been made 
to find employment for Reserve soldiers, 
The rule was that every man who 
showed in his defaulter’s sheet that he 
had been more than once intoxicated in 
three years was refused a character, and 
was not assisted in any way to obtain 
civil employment. He was glad to be 
able to give as one proof that their con- 
duct was considered satisfactory by the 
Post Office authorities the fact that far 
fewer Reservists than civilians were 
dismissed. The position of _post- 
man was desired for the Reservist 
inasmuch as it carried with it a good 
wage, and after long service entitled the 
man to a peusion, besides giving him 
whilst at work a share in private emolu- 
meuts in the shape of presents. It was 
highly important that employment of 
this sort should be given, as far as 
possible, to old Army men, as it offered 
the greatest assistance to the Military 
Authorities when passing their men into 
the Army Reserve. But be very much 
feared—despite the good will of the 
Postmaster General—that the inertness 
of the officials, particularly in country dis- 
tricts, prevented a good deal being done 
in this direction. He hoped the Post 
Office would be able to set aside, say, 
50 per cent. of the appointments to be 
given annually to soldiers, Unless some 
policy of that kind were adopted, he was 
very much afraid that very little would 
be done, because however desirous some 
officials might be to assist Reservists and 
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time-expired soldiers, the tendency was 
for one State Department not to assist 
another. The result must be, to a large 
extent, to frustrate their wishes. He did 
pot desire that anything he said should 
be taken as attaching blame to the Post 
Office. It would be unfair to do so, 
seeing that it was the only public Office 
amongst the numerous other Offices of 
the State which had shown any disposition 
to furnish employment for Reserve 
soldiers. But he was sorry to say that 
the assistance given in this direction in 
1891-92 seemed now to be rather 
diminished. Every quarter showed fewer 
soldiers employed in the Post Office than 
formerly. From the St. George’s re- 
cruiting office he had ascertained how 
many Reservists had during the year 
obtained situations as postmen. He was 
told that the number was 375, but when 
he asked if they were permanently on 
the establishment, he ascertained that not 
one of them was so situated and going 
on for pension. It seemed, therefore, 
that the least satisfactory and worst paid 
of the appointments were reserved for 
soldiers, the best being given to civilians. 
He hoped the Return for which he moved 
would be granted, as the figures would 
amply prove the statements he had made. 


Moved, That there be laid before this 
House, Return of— 


“1. The number of soldiers in the Reserve, of 
time-expired, who have been engaged in out- 
door employments under the Post Office 
Authorities since January 1892, distinguishing 
the Reserve from the time-expired ; 

2. The number of men, other than soldiers 
or pensioners, who have been engaged in similar 
positions during the same period ; 

3. The number of soldiers who have been 
dismissed from their positions during that 
period from the General Post Office service ; 

4. The number of civilians also dismissed ; 


| distinguishing in Returns 1, 2, and 3 the 


soldiers and time-expired men who have been 
officially recommended to the General Post 
Office by officers in charge of registries, or by 
the ‘ National Association for the Employment 
of Reserve Soldiers.’”"—(The Lord Wantage.) 


*Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, the noble 
Lord had brought forward his case in a 
very clear way, and he (Lord Playfair) 
hoped to be able to satisfy him that the 
number of soldiers employed was consider- 
ably greater than he had been led to 
believe. The Memorandum of Novem- 
ber, 1891, which governed the selection 
in these cases, gave a preferential selec- 
tion to soldiers after the civilians who 
had been engaged at the Post Office were 
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properly satisfied. In August last year 
a further extension was made by in- 
cluding among the latter the trained 
telegraph messengers who were getting 
too old for the messenger service, and as 
these were admirably trained and knew 
the districts, they were employed as 
postmen. The Post Office naturally did 
not wish to lose the services of good 
conducted and trained telegraph mes- 
sengers. If the noble Lord would alter 
the terms of his Motion he could give 
him at once most of the information he 
asked for, at least so far as London was 
concerned. To give details as to the 
number of soldiers employed temporarily 
by the provincial post offices would 
require a great deal of time, and the 
information when obtained would be of 
no value, because the kind of employ- 
ment which was given in the provinces 
was of such an insignificant character 
that it was not worth giving to soldiers, 
In the years 1892-3 there were 5,560 
civilians appointed as postmen, and there 
were 970 soldiers appointed in the estab- 
lished service. Then as to the complaint 
that more soldiers than civilians were dis- 
missed, that was perfectly true—— 

Lorpv WANTAGE said, he had 
pointed out that there were fewer 
soldiers dismissed for misconduct than 
civilians. 

*Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, it was not 
the case that there were fewer soldiers 
dismissed than civilians. There were 
more soldiers than civilians dismissed 
because they failed through lack of 
experience. Out of the numbers he had 
given, 21 civilians and 14 soldiers had 
been dismissed for misconduct or in- 
efficiency—the 14 in the case of the 
soldiers being a larger proportion of the 
number employed than the 21 civilians. 
In the case of the soldiers it was one in 
170, and in the case of the civilians one 
in 265. This dealt with those who were 
engaged all the year round. With 
regard to temporary employment in 
London, 1,030 soldiers had been so em- 
ployed in those two years and 2,257 
civilians. Soldiers dismissed, 78 ; 
civilians, 88; percentage amongst the 
soldiers, 7°3 per cent., or 1 in 13; 
amongst civilians, 3°9 per cent., or 1 in 
25. It was, he thought, exceedingly 
creditable to the soldiers that so few of 
them were dismissed, seeing that they 
lacked experience in the duties. He 
assured the noble Lord that it was 
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the desire of the Department to 
romote the employment of soldiers. 

f the noble Lord would confine his Re- 
turn as to the temporary employment vf 
soldiers to London he could get all the 
information he wanted at once, with the 
exception of the reply to paragraph 5, in 
which he asked— 

“ Returns 1, 2, and 3 should distinguish the 

soldiers and time-expired men who~have been 
officially recommended to the General Post 
Office by officers in charge of registries, or by 
the ‘ National Association for the Employment 
of Reserve Soldiers.’” 
There were none such, therefore the Re- 
turn could not be given. It was the 
essence of the scheme that soldiers who 
entered the Post Office should have been 
recommended by the Military Authorities 
—never by private Associations. Private 
Associations could not give the respon- 
sible characters which were considered 
necessary. Then, the noble Lord asked 
them to distinguish the Reserve men from 
the time-expired men. The Post Office 
had no knowledge on the point, but 
possibly the War Office, with which he 
had been in communication, would be 
able to afford the required information. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE said, there was 
one question arising out of the clear state- 
ment of the noble Lord which he would like 
to ask. The noble Lord said that a 
modification was made in giving prefe- 
rential treatment and consideration to 
the claims of telegraph boys who had 
grown up and had rather passed beyond 
the telegraph sphere of work in selecting 
them for postmen in preference to soldiers. 
He (Lord Ashbourne) gathered that that 
was not confined to telegraph boys then 
in existence but was to go on? 


Lorp PLAYFAIR; Yes. 


Lorpv ASHBOURNE asked if the 
noble Lord had considered whether the 
supply of telegraph boys would not feed 
all the vacant appointments, leaving 
nothing for the soldiers ? 

*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that no doubt 
it would diminish the number of appoint- 
ments available for-soldiers, but it would 
not nearly meet the demands of the Post 
Office. The noble Lord would see that 
these ex-telegraph boys, with the training 
they had received, became very valuable 
as postmen. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE : No question 
of it. 


Lord Playfair 


{LORDS} 
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Lorv PLAYFAIR said, it would ‘bg 
undesirable not to give preference to 
these boys where their conduct had been 
good. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he only 
wanted the assurance that, after 
nising these claims, there would still be 
a substantial margin for the employment 
of soldiers and sailors. 


Lorpv WANTAGE said, that what he 
was apprehensive of was that, in addition 
to the telegraph messengers under the 
order of the Postmaster General, civi- 
lians who had been temporarily employed 
by a post office would have precedence 
of soldiers in permanent employment. 
He was apprehensive that the terms of 
this Order were so elastic that local 
postmasters would interpret it to the dis- 
advantage of soldiers, and would put 
civilians over their heads, after employing 
them, say, for six months at the post 
office. He was, therefore, anxious fora 
Return which would show the men who 
were employed as auxiliaries in the 
country as well as in London. He could 
not think that the preparation of such a 
Return would involve a large amount of 
trouble. The work would be purely 
clerical. A Circular Letter could be 
sent out to provincial postmasters asking 
for information as to how many soldiers 
were employed. The sending out of 
such a Circular would have this advan- 
tage—it would draw the attention of the 
local postmasters to the fact that it was 
the wish of the Postmaster General that 
postmasters should employ soldiers when- 
ever they could do so. Many post- 
masters, he believed, were not aware of 
this wish. They found it convenient to 
put persons for six months or so into 
their post offices to learn the business 
and then to appoint them permanently, 
and so shut out soldiers altogether. 
The National Association established in 
Buckingham Street, and which had done 
so much good, was, perhaps, better able 
to vouch for the characters of the men 
than the officers of the regimental dis- 
tricts, because the Association took 
charge of them, and followed up each 
man’s career. He hoped, therefore, the 
Post Office would recognise the characters 
given by that Association. 
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‘Lorpv PLAYFAIR said, be would put 
himself into communication with the 
the Post Office on the question. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL): Perhaps the noble Lord 
will withdraw the Motion in the form in 
which he moved it ? 


Lorpv WANTAGE : Yes. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


* LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) BILL. 
(No. 32.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


TRUSTEE ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 38.) 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3* To- 


morrow. 


QUARTER SESSIONS BILL [H.L.]. 
(No. 48.) 

Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order), and agreed to, with 
Amendments; and Bill returned to the 
Commons. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL 


[H.L.]. 

A Bill to amend the Acts of the 8th and 9th 
years of Victoria, chapter 26, and of the 23rd 
and 24th years of Victoria, chapter 45, relating 
to fishing for trout or other fresh water fish by 
nets in the rivers and waters of Scotland, and 
to make provision for a close time—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Lamington ; read 1* ; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday next. 
(No. 49.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 5) BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, relating to 
Clonmel! and Moss Side (Collier Marr)—Was 
presented by the Lord Playfair; read 1*; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 50.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes before 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock, 


{7 May 1894} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 7th May 1894. 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 
SCOTLAND. 


Sir J. Mowbray reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
added the following Fifteen Members to 
the Standing Committee for the con- 
sideration of all Bills, introduced by a 
Minister of the Crown, relating ex- 
clusively to Scotland, which may by 
Order of the House be committed to such 
Standing Committee :—Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Mr. Cayzer, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, Lord Elcho, Sir James Fer- 
gusson, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. 
Jeffreys, Mr. Seton-Karr, Mr. Walter 
Long, Mr. J. W. Lowther, Mr. Muntz, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Power. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 
Law, &c. 


Sir J. Mowbray further reported from 
the Committee of Selection ; That they 
had discharged the following Members 
from the Standing Committee on Law 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure :—Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. 
Boulnois; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion: Sir Richard Webster and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. 

Sir J. Mowbray further reported from 
the Committee ; That they had added to 
the Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure 
the following Fifteen Members, in respect 
of the Church Patronage Bill :—Mr. 
Birrell, Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, Mr. 
Caine, Viscount Cranborne, Mr. Dodd, 
Mr. Jebb, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, Mr. Paul, Mr. Perks, Sir 
Francis Powell, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, 
Mr. Talbot, Mr. Carvell Williams, and 
Viscount Wolmer. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 
TRADE, &c. 


Sir J. Mowbray further reported from 
the Committee of Selection; That they 
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‘had discharged the following Members 
from the Standing Committee on Trade 
(including Agriculture and Fishing), 
Shipping, and Manufactures: Sir 
Richard Webster and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; and had appointed in 
substitution: Sir Edward Clarke and 
Mr. Boulnois. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


-MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have passed a Bill, intituled 
“An Act to regulate the conditions as to 
Leave_of Absence for certain Colonial 
Officers.” [Colonial Officers (Leave of 
Absence) Bill [ Lords. } 


QUESTIONS. 


NAVAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty who is 
responsible for the naming of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ships ; and if, having regard to 
the territorial system in the Army, de- 
signed to encourage local interest in regi- 
ments, the Board of Admiralty will con- 
sider the desirability of resorting to the 
designations of British, Irish, Colonial, 
and Indian countries, counties, and cities, 
or to the names of British victories, and 
the officers by whom they have been 
won, in substitution for such mytholo- 
gical and classical names as Melpomene, 
Iphigenia, Polyphemus, Andromache, 
Terpsichore, and others ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuautrtLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Board of 
Admiralty are responsible for the naming 
of Her Majesty’s ships. They have been 
desirous of perpetuating, as far as pos- 
sible, time-honoured names which are 
associated with the Naval History of this 
country. They will continue this prac- 
tice, but, without adopting any territorial 
system such as exists in the Army, will 
consider the advisability of introducing 
from time to time other names of national 
interest. 


CATTLE WEIGHBRIDGES IN IRELAND, 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the fact that a 
firm of weighbridge makers exhibited at 
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| the recent Royal Dublin Society’s Show 
,at Ball’s Bridge a cattle weighbridge, 
| fitted with a dial and automatic indi- 
eator, with a view to its adoption by Fair 
and Market Authorities throughout Ire- 
land; is he aware that the smallest 
division represents 14 lbs., and that the 
machine, therefore, is unsuited for the 
weighing of pigs and sheep; also, that 
there is no balance ball attached to the 
dial apparatus having a screw with re- 
volving ball, enabling the weigh table to 
be readily and easily cleansed and 
balanced, so that the droppings of 
animals weighed may not be weighed in 
with the succeeding animal; is he aware 
that the Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures cannot apply the test for 
sensitiveness to these dials—namely, No. 
55 of the Model Regulations, 1890, and 
that the water in the cistern that regu- 
lates the back weight within the cistern 
varies in weight through change of tem- 
perature, and that no sworn weigher will 
certify the weight from a dial machine; 
and whether he has caused inquiry to be 
made into the matter, and with what 
result ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Land Commis- 
sioners inform me that, having made 
inquiry, it does not appear that the par- 
ticular machine referred to was specially 
exhibited with a view to its adoption by 
Market Authorities in Ireland. The 
Commissioners have not been applied to 
by any Market Authority to sanction, 
nor have they in any way indicated to 
any such Authority their preference for, 
the machine in question. , 


FALKIRK MARKET. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture if he is 
aware that at the Falkirk Tryst or 
Market, in Stirlingshire, Scotland, where 
upwards of 1,000 head of Irish cattle 
will, after payment of 6d. a head for 
market toll, be exposed for sale on the 
second Tuesday of August, the only 
eattle-weighing machine within the area 
of the market is an ordinary cart weigh- 
bridge, 72 inches by 42 inches, with an 
iron fence round the platform, a machine 
too small to weigh Irish bullocks measur- 
ing eight feet in length; if he is not 
satisfied with the accommodation for 
weighing, including the want of pens for 
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holding cattle prior to being weighed, 
will he bring the case under the notice 
of the Lord Advocate, in order that he 
may instruct the Procurator Fiscal to 
take proceedings to compel the owner of 
the Tryst ground to supply a suitable 
weighbridge, with pens for holding stock, 
in time for the great market in August ; 
and can any person put in force the pro- 
visions of Section 6 of “The Markets 
and Fairs (Weighing of Cattle) Act, 
1887 ”? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tot BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The Market 
Authority of every market or fair in 
which tolls are authorised to be taken is 
bound to maintain to the satisfaction of 
the Board of Agriculture sufficient and 
suitable accommodation for weighing 
cattle, unless specially exempted by 
Order of the Board. The question of 
the hon. Member is the first suggestion 
which has reached me that the law has 
not been complied with in the case of the 
market to which he refers, and I will at 
once cause inquiry to be made into the 
matter and communicate the result to the 
hon. Member. So far as I am aware, 


there is nothing to prevent any person 


aggrieved from instituting proceedings 
under Section 6 of the Act of 1887. 


LOCH RYAN OYSTER FISHERY. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Scottish Fishery Board have 
issued, or are about to issue, an Order 
establishing Loch Ryan as a _ several 
oyster fishery ; and, if so, whether the 
Order will be so framed as to safeguard 
the interests of line fishermen who 
depend upon the foreshores of the said 
loch for their supply of bait ? 

Tut SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am informed by the 
Fishery Board that a Memorial has been 
received from Mr. Wallace, praying for 
the grant of an Order for an oyster 
fishery in Loch Ryan, and that a Draft 
Order has been advertised and circulated 
in accordance with the Board’s Regula- 
tions. An inquiry has recently been 
held with reference to the matter at 
Stranraer by an Inspector appointed by 
the Board, but his Report has not yet 
been considered by them. At this 
inquiry all parties wishing to be heard 
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for their interest were afforded an 
opportunity of giving evidence. I may 
point out that, should the Board decide to 
make an Order, it would have to be 
subject to my approval, and, if approved, 
Parliament would subsequently have an 
opportunity of considering it when intro- 
duced in the form of a Provisional Order 
Bill. With reference to the interests of 
all parties concerned, I will carefully con- 
sider the terms of any Order which may 
be submitted to me by the Fishery 
Board. 


MEHDI HASSAN’S ACTION FOR 
DEFAMATION IN INDIA. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware that 
in an action for defamation brought before 
a British Court by Mehdi Hassan, the 
Home Secretary of the Hyderabad State, 
against the alleged ‘printer of an anony- 
mous pamphlet assailing the character of 
his English wife, the Court, by an error 
of procedure, allowed evidence to be led 
in support of the plea of justification, 
before deciding the preliminary question 
as to the publication of the pamphlet by 
the accused; and that the case was 
eventually dismissed, on the technical 
ground of non-proof of publication, with- 
out any finding as to the truth of the 
evidence in support of the plea of justi- 
fication ; whether he is aware that 
Mehdi Hassan was first suspended from 
his post as Home Secretary while the 
case was sub judice, and then dismissed 
therefrom without reason assigned, after 
his case had been decided ; whether he 
is aware that Mehdi Hassan, who is a 
Civil servant of the Government of 
India lent to the Hyderabad State, has 
applied to be re-employed by the Indian 
Government under the ordinary Civil 
Service Rules, and that the Government 
of India have refused his application on 
account of the nature of the evidence 
given at the trial of the action in ques- 
tion, and of the circumstances under 
which his employment in Hyderabad 
terminated; and that he has been 
ordered to send in his resignation within 
two months from 31st March last on 
pain of dismissal ; whether there is any 
precedent for thus dismissing an Indian 
Civil servant on the ground of evidence 
which had been admitted in error by a 
Court of Law, and the truth of which 
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had consequently not been tested or es- 
‘tablished by any judicial finding; and 
whether he will inquire into this matter, 
and take steps to secure that no injustice 
is done to Mehdi Hassan ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): (1) I am aware that the 
action for defamation referred to in the 
question was dismissed on technical 
grounds, without any finding on the 
plea of justification, but I am not aware 
that there was any error of procedure ; 
(2) Mehdi Hassan was suspended from 
his office by order of the Nizam on the 
21st of October, 1892, and the reasons 
for such suspension were published in 
The Hyderabad Gazette. (3) (4) I 
have received no information as to any 
application by Mehdi Hassan for re-em- 
ployment in the British service. The 
whole subject, having been brought 
before my predecessor, Lord Kimberley, 
by the hon. Member, was carefully con- 
sidered by him, and referred to the Go- 
vernment of India, who have reported 
upon it. Lord Kimberley offered to lay 
Papers before the House if the hon. 
Member would move for them, and that 
offer, which has since been repeated by 
myself, is still open if the hon, Mem- 
ber desires to avail himself of it. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he will 
inquire with regard to the specific matters 
raised in paragraphs 3 and 4, which have 
taken place since the matter was referred 
to Lord Kimberley—namely, the appli- 
cation for re-employment and the grounds 
stated for its refusal ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have no 
objection to inquire into the matter. 


THE EDUCATION CODE. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY : I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether, in con- 
sequence of the changes in the Educa- 
tion Code of the present year, and as 
some time must elapse before books and 
tables adapted thereto can be placed in 
the hands of pupils, the date at which 
examinations began can be postponed to 
a date subsequent to that at present fixed 
—uamely, the 10th of this month ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN (who replied) 


said: The changes introduced into the ex- 
aminations are inconsiderable; but in- 
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structions will be given that due allow- 
ance and indulgence shall be made until 
the end of this year, in view of these 
changes. 


° LUNACY IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland, 
with regard to the fact that the number 
of insane persons under official cognisance 
in Scotland has increased from 6,341 in 
1862 to 13,058 in 1892, whether the in- 
crease is believed to be real or only 
apparent ; and whether he has called, or 
intends to call, for a special Report on 
this subject similar to that called for by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: This ques- 
tion has been repeatedly discussed with 
much care and fulness in the Annual 
Reports of the General Board of Lunacy, 
more particularly in the 26th, 29th, and 
34th. But I shall be glad to call for a 
special Report on the subject for the in- 
formation of Parliament. 


HORSE BREEDING IN KERRY. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
state what provision has been made by 
the Congested Districts Board in con- 
nection with the improvement of horse- 
breeding in South Kerry ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Three of the 
Board’s stallions are stationed in Kerry, 
—namely, at Dingle, Kenmare, and 
Cahirciveen. There is also a fourth 
stallion at Bantry, in Cork, which is 
within a short distance of Kerry. 


LUNATICS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with reference to 
the Special Report of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics in Ireland, whether he is aware 
that in several of the Reports supplied 
by the Resident Medical Superintendents 
of asylums the use of inferior tea is 
mentioned as one of the sources of the 
causation of insanity; whether his 
attention has been called to the Report 
from No. 16 district, in which it is stated 
that the tea used is simply a decoction of 
tannin ; whether any steps can be taken 
to protect the public from such an in- 
jurious article ; and whether it would be 
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convenient to give a list of the contract 
prices for tea supplied to the different 
district asylums in Ireland for the years 
1893 and 1894 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam aware of the 
statements referred to in the first and 
second paragraphs, though I may add 
that many of the Resident Medical 
Superintendents attribute the deleterious 
influence of tea, not to its quality, but to 
the method of preparation adopted. 
With regard to the second paragraph, 
the purchaser of adulterated tea may, at 
his own expense, proceed summarily 
against the seller for the penalty pre- 
scribed by the Adulteration of Food Act, 
or the prosecution may be brought under 
the direction of the Local Authority. I 
believe, however, that very little adulte- 
rated tea is sold in Ireland, and that as 
arule the poorer classes purchase teas 
which are comparatively high priced but 
strong. Kegarding the concluding para- 
graph, the information referred to can, 
if desired, be obtained, but it will take 
some time to collect it. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
asked how many of the cases of lunacy 
were due to whisky ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he could not 
say how many were due to its deleterious 
influences. 
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LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state the 
number of inmates in the lunatic depart- 
ment of the Belfast Workhouse on the 
14th of December last, and also the 
number of deaths of inmates there since 
that date ; and whether he has yet come 
to any decision as to the desirability of 
holding a sworn inquiry into the conduct 
and management of the department, the 
mode of admitting patients, their treat- 
ment, and generally into the working of 
the establishment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not yet 
completed my inquiries into the matter 
raised by this and previous questions 
addressed to me by my hon. Friend, the 
importance of which I fully recognise, 
and I must ask, therefore, that he will 
be good enough to defer the question for 
a few days. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he has 
ascertained the correctness or otherwise 
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of some figures I gave him a week or 
two ago to the effect that out of 400 or 
500 lunatics confined in this place since 
last December 47 have died ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I have called for 
a Report, but have not yet received it. 
I will not lose sight of the matter. 


POST OFFICE EMPLOYES AND BANK 
HOLIDAYS. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camber- 
well, N.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if he will explain why, in the 
Circulation Department of the General 
Post Office, a distinction is made be- 
tween officers earning under 24s. per 
week and those earning over that 
amount, when remunerating them for 
services rendered on Bank Holidays ; 
why the former are compelled to claim a 
day's pay, or a half day’s pay, as the 
case may be, because of the smallness of 
the amount the payment by pro rata 
would give them, while the latter have a 
day’s leave in lieu of monetary payment ; 
whether the men on the lower scale 
have frequently petitioned, craving the 
privilege of being allowed the time in- 
stead of payment, and been refused; 
whether a large number of men have not 
yet been paid for work done so far back 
as Easter Monday last; and will he 
endeavour to have such a delay prevented 
in future ? 


Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): By 
the Rules of the Service a holiday is 
granted to each man belonging to the 
Established Sorting Staff on a Bank 
Holiday if he can be spared from duty, 
and if not, then upon some other day 
preceding the next Bank Holiday, pro- 
vided that a substitute can be procured 
at the approved rate, and that such rate 
does not exceed the pay of the officer to 
whom the holiday is granted. Under 
this Rule it has not been possible to 
accede to the occasional Petitions to 
which the hon. Member refers. If a 
subsequent holiday cannot be given to a 
man who has been required to attend on 
Bank Holiday, then he receives extra 
payment for his Bank Holiday work at 
the same rate as his ordinary wages. 
The payment for past Bank Holiday 
work cannot be completed until the 
interval before the next Bank Holiday 
has nearly expired; otherwise oppor- 
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tunities of affording a holiday to some of 
the staff would be lost. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY’S 
EMPLOYES. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has received Memorials from 
the officers who were in the employ of 
the late Submarine Telegraph Company, 
asking that their period of service with 
the Company should be recognised to- 
wards their pension; and whether any 
steps*have been taken to deal with the 
claims put forward in the Memorials ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: ‘The last Memo- 
rial on the subject which has reached my 
hands was dated the 23rd of October last, 
and it was answered on the 10th of the 
following month. The subject has, on 
more than one occasion, been considered 
by the Treasury, and the officers in ques- 
tion are aware not only of the steps which 
have been taken to deal with their repre- 
sentations, but also with the result. 


LIGHTHOUSES OFF THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Northern Lights Commis- 
sion has recommended the erection of a 
lighthouse on the Flannan Islands, off 
the west coast of the Island of Lewis ; 
and whether that recommendation has 
been sanctioned by the Board of Trade ; 
if so, whether any steps have been taken 
to carry out the work ? 


Sir G. TREVELY AN : The Northern 
Lights Commissioners inform me that 
their recommendation to erect a light- 
house on the Flannan Islands was recently 
approved and the erection sanctioned by 
the Board of Trade when the state of the 
Mercantile Marine will admit of it. No 
steps have as yet been taken towards its 
construction. 


ENGINEER EXAMINATIONS BY THE 
BOARD OF TRADE, 

Mr. HOWELL(Bethnal Green,N.E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he can state to the 
House how many chief, second, and third 
class engineers, respectively, were passed 
by the Board of Trade during the year 
ending the 30th day of April, 1894 ? 


Mr, A. Morley 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): 10 extra first class ; 752 
first class, and 924 second class engi- 
neers were passed during the period to 
which my right hon. Friend refers. No 
third class engineers’ certificates are pro- 
vided for by Statute or issued by the 
Board of Trade. 


DRUMREILLY POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
is aware of the great public inconvenience 
caused in South Leitrim by the refusal 
of the postal officials to establish a post 
from Ballinamore to Deradda, in con- 
sequence of which people residing in the 
extensive parish of Drumreilly have 
often to wait four and five days for their 
letters, and have to send special messen- 
gers many miles to the nearest post office 
to obtain them ; and whether, in view of 
these circumstances, he will order the 
establishment of a post from Ballinamore 
to Deradda ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I have rot yet 
been able to obtain sufficient information 
from Ireland to enable me to answer the 
hon. Member’s question, but as soon as 
I receive a full Report I will communicate 
with him. 


MOHILL LOAN FUND SOCIETY. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that on the 
24th of March last, at the meeting of the 
Committee of the Mohill Loan Fund 
Society, Mr. Francis Guckian, Derry- 
willow, was elected second clerk by 
13 votes to 9; that he gave in the names 
of his sureties for £200 ; and that he has 
since got a letter from the Dublin Loan 
Fund Board refusing to sanction his 
appointment ; and whether he can state 
what are the grounds for such refusal ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph of the 
question. The Secretary to the Loan 
Fund Board reports that the grounds on 
which the Board refused to sanction the 
appointment are that the votes of the 
minority included the treasurer of two 
of the trustees, and two parish priests. 
I confess the legality of this decision is 
not apparent to me, and I am causing 
further inquiry to be made. 
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BREENAGH POST OFFICE. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
he will arrange for the sale of postal 
orders at the post office at Breenagh, in 
Donegal, the nearest postal order office, 
New Mills, being four miles distant ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I will make in- 
quiry whether the hon. Member’s request 
ean be complied with. 


SCOTCH POLICE PENSION ACT. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called to 
the 35th Annual Report of the Inspector 
of Constabulary for Scotland in which 
he points out the necessity for having 
the provisions of the Scotch Pension Act 
assimilated to the English Pension Act ; 
and whether he intends to introduce a 
remedial measure this Session ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am, of 
course, aware of the opinion expressed 
in the Report of the Inspector of Con- 
stabulary. The hon. Member is, no 
doubt, aware that in the English and 
Scottish Police Pension Bills, as intro- 
duced in 1890, the scales were identical, 
but that the Select Committee of this 
House, which was composed almost en- 
tirely of Scottish Members to whom the 
latter Bill was referred, reported in 
favour of a uniform scale of sixtieths, 
and this view was endorsed by the 
Legislature. 


INSANITARY STATIONS ON THE 
HIGHLAND RAILWAY. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 


dent of the Board of Trade whether his | 


attention has been drawn to the state- 
ments made in the Report of the Medical 
Officer of Health for Ross-shire as to the 
insanitary condition of stations on the 
Highland Railway, and the lack of a 
sufficient supply of water at these stations 
for flushing and drinking purposes ; and 
whether steps will be taken to require 
the Highland Railway Company to make 
satisfactory provision for the travelling 
public and the employés of the Com- 
pany ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The General 
Manager of the Highland Railway tele- 
graphs the Board of Trade that he has 
not seen the Report of the Medical 
Officer referred to, but that the engineer 
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of the line is engaged in improving the 
sanitary condition of the stations in 
Ross-shire. 


HIGHLAND STEAMBOATS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been drawn to the state- 
ment made in the Report of the Medical 
Offigers of Health for Ross-shire as to 
the want of proper sanitary arrangements 
on board steamboats in the Highlands of 
Scotland; and whether steps will be 
taken to compel the owners of passenger 
steamers to keep their vessels in a 
sanitary condition ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: [ have com- 
municated with the principal officers of 
the Board of Trade on the East and West 
Coasts of Scotland, and am told that no 
complaints in regard to sanitary arrange- 
ments on board Highland steamers have 
been made to them. I have also obtained 
through the courtesy of the County Clerk 
the Report referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and the only reference to the subject 
I can find is— 

“ Another matter requiring attention and 
improvement is the condition of the sanitary 
arrangements on board steamboats.” 

If any definite complaints are made to 
the Board of Trade they shall be at once 
attended to. 

Mr. WEIR: I shall take an early 
opportunity of bringing this matter under 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman. 


FATHER DUNPHY AND LAND- 
GRABBING. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that on the 22nd of April Father 
Dunphy, P.P., in the course of his 
sermon dwelt forcibly on the baneful 
effects of the cursed vice of land-grab- 
bing, and also referred to certain cases in 
his district ; and whether any Report on 
this matter has been made by the Con- 
stabulary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A report of what 
took place on the occasion referred to 
was published ina local newspaper, and 
the police inform me that this report is 
fairly accurate. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Will the Police 
Authorities take steps to protect the per- 
sons thus named ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
may rest assured that every care is taken 
to protect anyone who is supposed to be 
in any danger. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In what 
parish did this occur ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : In the county of 
Waterford, I believe. 


INCREASE OF INSANITY IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 

Mr. HAYDEN: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with regard to the fact that 
the number of insane persons under 
official cognizance in England and Wales 
has increased from 41,120 in 1862 to 
89,822 in 1892, whether there are any 
grounds for holding that the continuous 
increase shown by the statistics is only 
an apparent one; and whether he has 
ealled, or intends to call, for a special 
Report on the subject, similar to that 
just laid upon the Table in relation to 
Treland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): The figures quoted 
give the increase in the number of per- 
sons Officially known to be lunatics. The 
Lunacy Commissioners believe that the 
increase is not due to any general in- 
crease of insanity greater than that of 
population, but to the larger proportion 
of cases now brought under official 
cognizance, and detained under care and 
treatment. No special Report on the 
subject appears necessary. It will be 
referred to in the forthcoming Annual 
Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 


DISEASE AMONG DARTMOOR PONIES. 

Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been drawn to the prevalence of a para- 
sitic skin disease, of an infectious nature, 
amongst the ponies grazing on certain 
parts of the Forest of Dartmoor; and 
whether he will take any precautions to 
prevent the further spread of a disease 
which is already causing great loss and 
expense to pony-keepers in those parts ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The attention 
of my Department had not previously 
been directed to this matter, but the in- 
quiries I have made suggest that the 
disease is similar to that reported from 
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West Cornwall last year. In that case 
a special Order was issued giving the 
Local Authorities certain powers with 
respect to animals affected with the 
disease, and 1 shall be happy to com- 
municate with the Local Authorities for 
Devonshire with a view to ascertain 
whether it would be desirable that a 
similar course should be pursued in the 
present instance. 


CONDEMNED NAVAL CHAINS. 

Mr. MARTIN (Worcester, Droit- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he can now inform the 
House what exact steps have been taken 
by the Admiralty to prevent chains, that 
have been condemned as unfit for service, 
and sold as old iron, being made up and 
resold as new chains, to the danger of 
purehasers and the detriment of the 
chain makers’ trade ? 


*Tue SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvuttLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : After an inquiry 
into the whole question of the disposal 
of old chain, an Admiralty Circular was 
issued on the 19th of March to the Home 
Yards and Malta, directing how old 
chain returned from ships is to be dealt 
with in future. I shall be happy to show 
a copy of the Circular to any hon. Mem- 
ber who may be interested in the subject. 
Tho following are the principal points :— 

Any defective links found, after thorough 
examination, are to be cut out, and new links 
inserted, and the chains, after due test, are to 
be returned to the store or ship as good and fit 
for sea service. Chain which cannot be made 
serviceable, or made good and fit for harbour 
service, is to be cut up and worked into forgings 
for ship and engine work ; but if it cannot be 
conveniently and economically used, and is pro- 
posed for sale, the end links, and distances of 
about 6 feet apart, are to be stamped, and the 
stay pins between these marks knocked out. 
These rules will, we hope, while tending 
to economy, be an effective check on 
future attempts to make up, and sell as 
new chain, chains which have been con- 
demned as unfit for use in the Service. 


INSANITARY HOUSES IN LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board if he has re- 
ceived from the City Council of Liver- 
pool a request for an inquiry into the 
question of demolishing 500 houses re- 
ported to be unfit for habitation by the 
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Medical Officer of Health for that city, 
under the powers conferred upon him by 
local Acts; if the Local Government 
Board have any statutory powers 
enabling it to act in the matter ; if such 
authority exists, will he extend the in- 
quiry so as to include a consideration of 
the early demolition of the very large 
number, estimated at 10,000, of similar 
unfit habitations in that city ; and is 
he aware that the Liverpool City 
Council, in the early part of last year, 
resolved by a majority to postpone for 
12 months any action as regards the 
demolition of insanitary houses ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevrE, Bradford, Central): The 
Local Government Board received an 
application from the City Council of 
Liverpool for sanction to a loan of 
£50,000 in connection with the demoli- 
tion of insanitary houses in the city. A 
loan of £25,000 was sanctioned, but the 
Board determined to hold a local inquiry 
before sanctioning a further amount. The 
inquiry has from time to time been 
deferred by the desire of the Council, but 
in consequence of a communication which 
the Board have now received it will be 
proceeded with at an early date. The 
Board have no power to extend the in- 
quiry as suggested in the second para- 
graph of the question. I understand 
that a resolution to the effect of that re- 
ferred to in the third paragraph was 
passed by the Council. 


Mr. FORWOOD: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if, in view of the 
fact that the Medical Officer reported 
these houses as unfit for habitation and 
in a condition and situation injurious, 
dangerous, and prejudicial to health, he 
will accelerate the inquiry as much as 
possible ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I will 
certainly do my very best in that 
direction. 


QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF ART 
CLASSES. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther the Education Department intend 
to adhere to the qualifications as set out 
in the Code for teachers of art classes ; 
and, if so, can he say why exemptions 
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are allowed in certain cases, but not 
generally ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Some few cases—not 
more than six in the last two years— 
have occurred in which teachers have 
been specially recognised as teachers of 
art classes, though they had not passed 
the examinations laid down in the 
Science and Art Directory. In all these 
cases it was shown, to the satisfaction of 
the Department, that though the pro- 
posed teacher had not passed these 
specific examinations, he or she had 
given evidence of possessing the requisite 
skill and knowledge. These exemptions 
were, for the most part, made on the re- 
presentation of the Local Authority, 
that they were desirable in the interests 
of art instruction in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Transfers. 


NEWFOUNDLAND TREATY 
OBLIGATIONS. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to. ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any, and what, 
negotiations are being conducted between 
Her Majesty’s Government and that of 
France relative to an amicable settlement 
of the Newfoundland Treaty obligations ; 
whether there are any complaints from 
the inhabitants resident on the Treaty 
shores relative to the use made of them 
by the French ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
(1) There are at the present moment no 
negotiations proceeding. (2) Complaints 
are made from time to time to the naval 
ofticers of individual grievances ; but, as 
a rule, the inhabitants resident on the 
Treaty shore and the Newfoundland 
fishermen are on friendly terms with the 
French fishermen. 


DOCKYARD POLICE TRANSFERS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that an Order has been recently issued 
by the Chief Commissioner of Police to 
the Superintendents of the Metropolitan 
Police employed in the Government 
Dockyards, stating that all men who 
have any relatives in any Government 
establishment in the respective ports are 
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to be transferred to other divisions ; 
whether this is an enlargement of the 
established Rule to which the men raise 
no objection— namely, that no man 
should have relatives in the particular 
establishment where he does duty ; 
whether he is aware that the effect of 
the enforcement of this new Order will 
subject several men of over 20 years’ 
local service to removal, and the conse- 
quent breaking-up of their homes, and 
that many have already signified their 
intention of resigning the force in con- 
sequence ; and whether, considering the 
severity of its effect, he will allow the 
original provisions as to relations to con- 
tinue to suffice ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Order recently 
issued by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police merely re-states and requires the 
observance of the Rule which has 
always been in force. The Rule is as 
follows :— 

** No constable be allowed to continue in any 


yard or other establishment in which they have 
relatives at work.” 


Prosecutions for 


The non-observance of the Rule in some 
cases was found to lead to abuses which 
it became necessary to check. As to 
the third and fourth paragraphs of the 
question, the Commissioner has the 
matter under his personal consideration. 
Each case will be specially referred to 
him, and every effort will be made, 
consistently with the necessities of the 
service, to inflict the least possible in- 
convenience. 

Mr. KEARLEY: Do I understand 
that there has been no amendment of 
the Rule ; that, in fact, this is no new 
Rule ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No new Rule at 
all. 


THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether, during 
the Whitsuntide holidays, he intends to 
remove the whole or part of the grating 
in front of the Ladies’ Gallery ? 

*TuHe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Gtrapstone, Leeds, 
W.) : No, Sir. 

Mr. WEIR: May [ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in view of the im- 
pense part which ladies play in Par- 
iameutary elections, the First Commis- 
sioner will not consider the desirability 
of transferring the ladies to the Peers’ 
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Gallery and the Peers to the Ladies’ 
Gallery ? 

Srr D. MACFARLANE(Argyll):And 
may I ask whether the First Commissioner 
will take any steps to ascertain the 
wishes and desires of those most inter- 
ested—namely, the ladies themselves ; 
and whether for that purpose he will 
place a book at their disposal in which 
they can write “ Yes” or “ No.” 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I shall be 
glad to ascertain their opinion, but this 
is a question of some difficulty. As I 
stated before, it is a matter for the House 
to decide, and I must leave it in that 
position. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR BURNING IN 
ELGIN. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether his at- 
tention has been called to the case of a 
lad named John Nicol, who early last 
month set fire to a whin bush on the land 
of Mr. Robb, farmer, Strypehead, Mear, 
Elgin ; whether he is aware that, al- 
though Mr. Robb made no complaint 
about the matter, it was reported to the 
police by one George Petrie, who occu- 
pies land bordering on Mr. Robb’s, and 
that the lad was taken before the Sheriff 
Substitute in Elgin, on the 13th ultimo, 
and fined £1 or 20 days’ imprisonment ; 
whether he is aware that four days after- 
wards a number of lads burned George 
Petrie’s effigy on Mr. Robb’s land as a 
protest agaiust Petrie’s conduct in re- 
porting Nicol to the police for burning 
the whin bush; that Petrie lodged a 
complaint with the police on the follow- 
ing day ; that, in consequence, the police, 
armed with a warrant, apprehended a lad 
named George Grigor during the night 
of the 24th ultimo, and lodged him in 
Elgin Prison ; and that he was brought 
before the Sheriff Substitute on the 
following day, and fined £1 10s. or 30 
days’ imprisonment for taking the lead 
in burning the effigy ; and whether, con- 
sidering the excitement which these pro- 
ceedings have created in the district, he 
will inquire into the matter, and take 
steps to redress any miscarriage of 
justice, if such has taken place in these 
two cases ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
am informed that Nicol deliberately set 
fire to the whins near George Petrie’s 
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house, which is thatched, and towards 
which a strong breeze was blowing, with 
the risk of setting that house on fire. 
Nicol was charged with malicious mis- 
chief, and pleaded guilty, and several 
eases of whin burning having recently 
occurred he was fined as stated. There- 
after George Grigor and others went by 
night to George Petrie’s house, burnt his 
effigy, and so alarmed him and his wife 
by their threats and otherwise, that they 
were subsequently charged with breach 
of the peace, and having pleaded guilty, 
and the case being, in the view of the 
Sheriff, a bad one, were also fined as 
stated. The fines in both cases were 
paid, and I am told there is no excite- 
ment in the district. 


ALLOTMENTS IN THE DUCHY OF 
LANCASTER. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster when he proposes to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Report 
of the Departmental Committee appointed 
by him to inquire as to the best method 
of encouraging the increase of allot- 
ments upon the lands belonging to the 
Duchy ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): The Report to 
which my hon. Friend refers was not 
called for or prepared with a view to its 
presentation to Parliament, and has not yet 
been printed. There is, however, no ob- 
jection to its being presented, and this 
shall be done if my hon. Friend will move 
for it in the usual way. 


POLICE DUTY ON POLLING DAYS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he will 
agree to the Return as to the numbers of 
police on duty on the days of the General 
Election of 1892 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. The Go- 
vernment do not think that the value of 
the information given by the proposed 
Return would bear any proportion to the 
time and trouble which its preparation 
would involve. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Will the 
right hon. Gentleman grant the Return 
for Ireland ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : That is a matter for 
the Chief Secretary. 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I think that the 
answer of my right hon. Friend applies 
with even greater force to Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Are not the 
police on duty every day. 


[No answer was given. ] 


PROTECTION AGAINST TRAWLERS ON 

THE WEST COAST OF SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is now in a 
position to state when the new cruisers 
for the protection of the fisheries around 
the Island of Lewis and on the western 
mainland will be ready for service ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: A cruiser 
has been bought, but something very 
considerable will have to be done to her 
to fit her for the service. I have tele- 
graphed to know when she will be ready, 
and have not yet received the reply. 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman will repeat 
the question in two days’ time. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great. Grimsby) : 
For what special purpose has this cruiser 
been bought ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : For the pro- 
tection of fishers on the West Coast. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Against what? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Against 
trawling. 


FRAUDULENT ENLISTMENT. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
what steps, if any, are being taken to 
effect the identification of men fraudu- 
lently enlisting; and whether any Re- 
port has been received from any of our 
military attaches abroad in favour of the 
Bertillon system ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Beyond constant watch- 
fulness and the question answered by the 
recruit on attestation, no special steps 
such as the hon. Member refers to are 
taken to identify men fraudulently eulist- 
ing. With regard to the Militia, the 
simultaneous training of many battalions 
checks the practice, and officers and non- 
commissioned officers have in certain 
cases been sent to inspect the recruits up 
for training. The Bertillon system may 
be admirably adapted for the identifica- 
tion of criminals, but it has not been 
thought desirable to apply such a system 
to the Army. 
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LIVERPOOL CITY BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he has yet considered the 
Report of Major-General Carey upon the 
extension of the city boundaries at 
Liverpool ; and, if so, how soon he will 
be in a position to announce the result ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Re- 
port of General Carey on his second in- 
quiry was received by the Local Govern- 
ment Board a few days ago. It deals 
with a most important subject, and needs 
very careful consideration. As soon as 
a decision is arrived at it will be com- 
municated to the Corporation of Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Is it not a fact 
that the 14th of May is the latest day on 
which a Provisional Order can be intro- 
duced ? Will the Order for the extension 
of the boundaries be made before that 
day ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE replied that 
the 14th of May was the last day, but he 
could hardly hope that the Order would 
be completed by that day. The two 
things must stand together. 


MINISTERS OF RELIGION AS POOR LAW 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
it is a fact that, under “ The Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1894,” in any Union, 
which includes the whole or part of a 
borough, a minister of religion is dis- 
qualified from being elected a Guardian 
for the part or parts within the borough; 
and, if so, whether he will take the neces- 
sary steps to remedy this incapacity ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The fact 
of a person being a minister of religion 
will not in any way affect his qualifica- 
tion for election as a Guardian of a 
parish in a Union which is wholly or 
partly included in a borough, if he isa 
parochial elector of some parish in the 
Union who has during the whole of the 
12 months preceding the election resided 
in the Union. 

*Mr. W. LONG: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman look at the Act of 1894? I 
think he will there find it stated 
that a person must be qualified to be a 
Borough Councillor, and under the Muni- 
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cipal Corporations Act ministers are 
excluded. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have 
looked into the question very carefully, 
and I feel confident the opinion I have 
given is an accurate one. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): Does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean to state that 
these qualifications would not hold in the 
case of a minister of religion being co- 
opted by a Board of Guardians ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I think 
not. I think my answer is accurate. 

Mr. LODER: Both in regard to 
elected Guardians and co-opted Guar- 
dians ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


VEHICULAR TRAFFIC IN PHC@NIX 
PARK, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg toask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether Lord 
Iveagh and Lord Annally enjoy the 
privilege of private entrance from their 
residences to the Phoenix Park, with free 
passage for all vehicles through the Park; 
whether they pay anything for this 
privilege ; when was it granted, and upon 
what principle ; have any other private 
persons this right; are any such rights 
granted in English Royal Parks; can a 
Return be granted showing all privileges 
and easements of this kind in the Phoenix 
Park, and also the area of the ground 
occupied by the military police, polo clubs, 
and cricket clubs ; has it been brought to 
his notice that the Park roads are not as 
carefully kept as formerly, and that the 
wear of the roads is not due to abnormal 
traffic through the Knockmaroon gate, 
but to imperfect metalling and gravelling; 
and were the market gardeners informed 
by the park keeper that their passes would 
only be continued up to the 31st of July; 
if so, was this done by authority ? 


*Tue SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
Lords Annally and Iveagh have the 
privilege of private entrance to the Park 
for their private carriages, but for no 
other vehicle. Passes are issued to both 
for market and farm carts. Neither 
Lord Annally nor Lord Iveagh pays any- 
thing for the privilege. The privilege of 
a gate through the Park wall was, it is 
believed, granted by George III. to Lord 
Carhampton in 1798, he being Com- 
mander of the Forces in that year. Lord 
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Carhampton sold his right to Luke White, 
whose heir became Lord Annally. The 
privilege of a gate through the Park wall 
was granted to a then owner of Farm- 
leigh (now the property of Lord Iveagh) 
nearly 100 years ago by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the day. There are five 
other private entrances into the Park by 
private doors, representing very old 
privileges, probably quite 100 years old. 
] know of no similar rights for vehicles 
in English Royal Parks. There doesnot 
seem to be any need for a Return on the 
subject. The privileges and easements 
in the form of gates and doors are given 
above, and the other information asked 
for will be found in a Return presented 
to Parliament, on the 21st of February, 
1888. The polo ground is not enclosed. 
At no period have the Park roads been in 
better order, or in so good order as at the 
present time, both as to metalling and 
gravelling. The passes for the Straw- 
berry Beds residents were limited by the 
Board of Works to July 31, as by that 
time it will be known what steps the 
Grand Jury of the County Dublin intends 
to take for the improvement of the 
Chapelizod Road. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: If the roads 
are in such good order why are these un- 
fortunate market gardeners to lose the 
right which they have enjoyed—with 
their forefathers—scores of years ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT said, that the 
Park roads were, he understood, more 
used than formerly, owing to the condition 
of the roads outside the Park. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: These men 
only use the Park roads before 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and I cannot say that a 
right enjoyed for centuries should -be 
taken from them and allowed to two 
noble Lords. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8S.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the advisability of extending the privi- 
lege possessed by these noble Lords to 
the directors of The Freeman’s Journal ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Unless the 
market gardeners are allowed the privi- 
lege I shall call attention to the matter 
on the Estimates. 


THE ESTATE DCTY. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether the charge of 
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Bill will be deducted from the principal 
value of unsettled real property passing by 
a death before the charge of Succession 
Duty is levied thereon, or whether the 
Succession Duty will be chargeable on 
the whole principal value without any 
deduction being made therefrom for the 
Estate Duty ; and whether, in the case 
of settled real estate, the Estate Duty 
will be chargeable upon the total prin- 
cipal value of the estate, and the further 
Estate Duty of 1 per cent. also on the 
total principal value of the estate with- 
out any deduction therefrom of the 
Estate Duty, and finally the Succession 
Duty also on the total principal value 
without any deduction therefrom of the 
Estate Duty and the further Estate 
Duty ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
With reference to the first part of the 
question, it would be quite right that 
there should be provision made in the 
Bill for the deductions to which the hon. 
Member referred. The second part of 
the question stands on an_ entirely 
different footing, and I do not think the 
deduetion suggested can be properly 
made ; but I will look further into the 
matter. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think that under 
his Bill as it now stands the deduction 
would not be made ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I would rather 
rather reserve my opinion on that. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what sum out of the total estimated in- 
crease of the Death Duties on realty 
will, in the opinion of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, fall upon realty in Ire- 
land ? 

Str W. HAKCOURT: The amount 
of Death Duties falling upon realty in 
Ireland is about 8°5 of the total amount 
for the United Kingdom. The Inland 
Revenue Authorities estimates the ulti- 
mate increase in the Death Duties on 
realty for the whole Kingdom in round 
figures at £1,300,000. Ireland’s share in 
this, on the basis of the percentage men- 
tioned, would be £110,500; but, inas- 
much as the increase is largely due to 
the higher rates on very large properties, 
and the proportion of very large pro- 
perties in Ireland is less than in England, 
the actual increase in Ireland will, pre- 
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sumably, be a good deal less than this. 
I am, however, unable to give the exact 
figures. 

Coroner KENYON-SLANEY 

Shropshire, Newport): I beg to ask the 

hancellor of the Exchequer if he will 
state what sum, under the proposed new 
Death Duties, a son of 40 will have to 
pay who succeeded his father in a landed 
estate the selling value of which is esti- 
mated at £50,000 ; and what sum, under 
the existing law, a son of 40 has to pay 
who succeeds his father in a landed estate 
of which the net annual income is 
£1,375, or the equivalent at 23 per cent., 
the yield of Consols, to the estated named 
in the first question ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In the first 

case put by the hon. Member, the son, if 
he succeeded in fee simple, would pay 
exactly the same sum as if he succeeded 
to £50,000 Consols. In the second case, 
the son, succeeding in fee simple, is at 
present liable to pay £306 15s. Succession 
Duty, and Estate Duty of 1 per cent. on 
the capital value of the property, what- 
ever it may be. The second part of the 
question assumes that a landed estate, at 
an annual income of £1,375, is worth 
£50,000, or 36 years’ purchase. If it be 
worth that the prospects of the Exchequer 
ure good. 
CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say what sum 
in the first instance would have to be 
paid ? 

Strr W. HARCOURT: Yes; 44 per 
eent. on £50,000—£2,250. 

CotoneEL KENYON-SLANEY : So 
that the difference is as between £306 and 
£2,250 ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That will 
depend on the capital value of the pro- 
perty. The hon. Member for the purposes 
of his question values the estate at 36 
years’ purchase. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Are 
we to understand the duty will be on the 
selling value of the property—on the sale 
by auction or any other way ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The valua- 
tion will be made in the best possible way 
having regard to the nature of the 
property. In some cases it may be desir- 
able to fix it at so many years’ purchase; 
in others it might be improper to do so, 
especially in the case of building land 
paying only a nominal rent. To take 
that at so many years’ purchase would be 
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obviously unfair, but it would be proper, 
on the other hand, in the case of a landed 
estate at rack rents, to take a certain 
number of years’ value. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Would it 
not beibetter to substitute “ marketable ” 
for “capital” value? That is the old 

hrase. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will consider 
that, but I have taken the words 
“capital value” because they are used in 
the Estate Duty. 

Mr. FINCH (Rutland) : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
what basis advowsons, or the next pre- 
sentations to Church benefices, are to be 
valued for the purposes of the Death 
Duties under the proposed Finance Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Advowsons, 
and next presentations to Church 
benefices, will be assessed for Estate Duty 
on the values which they may be esti- 
mated to be worth at the death ; that is 
to say, the sum which the accountable 
persons would be willing to accept in the 
open market. What that sum may be 
must depend on the circumstances of 
each case. 

Mr. FINCH : Is it not rather an 
interest in expectancy ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT : Advowsons 
are now valued under the Death Duties, 
and the hon. Member on referring to the 
24th section will be able to see the 
principle on which it is done. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES :: Is not 
the right hon. Gentleman under a mis- 
conception? Would not the value of 
the advowson be the value not at the 
death, but at the date of rendering the 
account ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I can hardly 
go into these details across the Table. 


CESS AND STENT IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he has yet been able to 
consider the Memorial of the Convention 
of Royal Burghs of Scotland with regard 
to cess and stent; if so, whether he can 
agree to the proposals thereof, and will 
have a Bill dealing with the subject on 
the lines of the Memorial submitted to 
Parliament ? 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: I have referred 
the Memorial to the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, and expect shortly to re- 
ceive a Report from them on the subject. 
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SALARIES OF INLAND REVENUE 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
state when the revised scale of salaries 
will be issued to the supervisors and 
officers of Inland Revenue, which was 
promised to these officials in consequence 
of a Petition from them, and after in- 
terviews between the representatives of 
the Petitioners and the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member is under a mistake in supposing 
that any revised scale of salaries has 
been promised to the supervisors and 
officers of Inland Revenue. Their scale 
of salaries has been repeatedly revised 
within the last seven or eight years, but 
I understand the question of a further 
revision is under the consideration of the 
Commissioners. No proposal has yet 
been made by them to the Treasury on 
the subject. 


NATIONAL DEBT ANNUITANTS. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, while Noncon- 
formist ministers can and do attest pension 
papers for the Army and Navy, the Royal 
Patriotic Fund, the Coastguard and Cus- 
toms, and the Police, they cannot attest 
the papers of annuitants of the National 
Debt ; whether he has received com- 
plaints that, on account of the absence 
from his parish of any minister of the 
Established Church and there being no 
resident Justice of the Peace therein, 
the papers of annuitants could not be 
attested for some two or three weeks 
after annuities have become due, and 
consequently that the annuitants could 
not receive their money for this time ; 
and whether he proposes to take any 
steps to remedy this state of things ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: My attention 
has been drawn to the inconvenience 
arising from the fact that Nonconformist 
ministers cannot attest the papers of 
annuitants of the National Debt. I hope 
to be able in some omnibus Bill to intro- 
duce a clause which will remedy this 
grievance. 


INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS. 
Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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whether he will explain by what legal 
authority a man and woman earning 
separate salaries as teachers in Board 
schools, whose earnings would both be 
exempt separately from Income Tax, 
being separately entitled to deduction, 
are now charged such tax calculated on 
the amount of their two incomes added 
together ; and whether, under the pro- 
posed changes, such incomes will be 
separately assessed in future, and the 
abatement allowed on each income 
singly ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I assume 
that the man and woman referred to by 
the hon. and learned Member are man 
and wife. The legal authority is the 
Income Tax Act, 1842, Section 45. 
The proposed changes will not make any 
alteration in the existing law in this 
respect. 

Mr. DARLING: I did intend to 
deal with the case of man and wife who 
are engaged in the same employment, 
and I took the case of the Board school 
as one in which the point has arisen, I 
wanted to know if the incomes are 
assessed together, and, if so, is it done 
under a Treasury Minute ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is done 
under Section 45 of the Income Tax Act, 
1842. The present Bill proposes no 
change in that respect. 


Hours Movement. 


THE EIGHT HOURS MOVEMENT. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
in view of the decision of the House 
strictly to limit to eight hours per day 
the work underground of colliers, who 
work on an average not more than five 
days a week, he will give the House the 
best estimate he can form of the number 
of men working an average of 12 hours 
a day seven days a week, in the follow- 
ing trades : alkali works, other chemical 
works, bakeries, breweries, distilleries, 
blast furnaces, gas works, tinplate works, 
copper works, lead works, river steamers, 
and the carrying trades ; and whether he 
proposes to include, or will consent to 
include, in the Factories and Work- 
shops Bill, a provision taking power 
to regulate the hours of labour in all 
trades involving continuous work, day 
and night, Sundays and weekdays ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : There do not exist 
materials on which to base a reliable 
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estimate of the nature demanded in the 
case of industries within the province of 
my Department. Nor are there, I am 
informed, materials in the case of indus- 
tries under the control of the Board of 
Trade. A loose estimate would, in my 
opinion, be worse than useless. As to 
the second paragraph of my hon. Friend’s 
question, I must refer him to the Factory 
Bill, which I hope will be issued to- 
morrow. 


THE KNIGHT OF KERRY AND THE 

; POOR RATE. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: I beg to sask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he can now state 
what action has been taken by the Local 
Government Board to secure the payment 
of the poor’s rate by the Knight of Kerry 
within the statutable period, so that the 
Parliamentary electors of Valentia rated 
at £4 and under may not be again de- 
prived this year of the franchise ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board have pointed out to the 
Guardians that they should impress on 
their collectors the necessity of using 
every means in their power to collect 
rates within the statutory time, so as to 
prevent the disfranchisement of the 
tenants. 


HOURS OF LABOUR ON THE CORNWALL 
RAILWAY. - 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been drawn to 
the hours signalmen, gatemen, and train- 
men have to be on duty on the Penzance 
and Cornwall mineral section of the 
Cornwall Railway ; if he is aware that 
signalmen come on about 6 a.m, and 
leave about 12 midnight, excepting 
between 12.30 p.m. and 5 p.m., when 
they are relieved; that gatemen come 
on duty about 6 a.m., and remain on 
continuous duty until 11 and 12 mid- 
night, four nights per week ; that train- 
men are kept out 14 and 15 hours, and 
sometimes over; if so, what steps can 
be taken to secure a diminution of the 
hours of labour; and do the Schedules 
sent in to the Board of Trade by the 
Railway Company show the system of 
working, or only the number of hours 
actually at the post ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have recently received representa- 
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tions with reference to the hours worked 
by the signalmen and goods guards em- 
ployed on the Penzance division and on 
the Cornwall mineral section of the Great 
Western Railway, and are communicating 
with the Company thereon. If a like 
representation is made by or on behalf 
of the gatemen on these lines the Board 
will include them in the application for 
Returns. The Schedules, as far as 
practicable, show the system of working. 


LIGHT ON FLANNAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether sanction has 
been given to the erection of a lighthouse 
on the Flannan Islands; and whether 
the work will be commenced at an early 
date ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade have intimated to the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lighthouses that 
they are prepared to sanction the erection 
of .a lighthouse on the Flannan Islands, 
whenever the Mercantile Marine Fund 
will permit of expenditure for the 
purpose, which they regret to say is not 
the case at present. 

Mr. BUCHANAN inquired if, as 
this lighthouse was much desired by all 
persons interested in navigation in the 
North, the right hon. Gentleman could 
not now sanction such preliminary 
expenditure as would enable the work 
of construction to be effectively com- 
menced next year ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA replied that the 
works at present in hand would absorb 
all the available funds for several years ; 
but when there were funds available, he 
would be only too happy to forward this 
work, 


THE IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES 
FUND. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt have lent to the Irish 
Church Temporalities Fund £3,356,196 
at 34 per cent., and £950,000 at 3} per 
cent., secured on an annual revenue of 
£523,462 administered by Commissioners 
appointed by the Government; what is 
the total amount of the interest received 
by the National Debt Commissioners 
from the Irish Church Fund over and 
above 3 per cent. since 1869 ; whether 
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the present annual excess of interest over 
8 per cent is over £19,000 ; and whether, 
inasmuch as 34 per cent. is much in 
excess of the rate at which a loan could 
be obtained on the same security in the 
open market, steps will be taken to 
reduce the interest to 3 per cent., or to 
enable a loan to be raised at that rate to 
repay the existing loans ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: There re- 
mains outstanding at this date out of the 
total amounts advanced—at 34 per cent., 
£3,356,232 17s. 3d.; at 3} per cent., 
£950,000. The total amount of interest 
received by the National Debt Com- 
missioners from the Irish Church 
Fund over and above 3 per cent. since 
1869 in respect of the total ad- 
vances of £11,521,862 15s. has been 
£711,520 16s. 10d. The present annual 
excess of interest over 3 per cent. is 
£19,156. Iam not aware at what ratea 
loan could be obtained in the open 
market on the security of the Irish 
Church Fund. But I would point out 
that the advances made by the Naticnal 
Debt Commissioners were made long 
before the recent conversion, and that the 
terms represent an existing bargain 
which ought not to be modified to the 
advantage of either Party without strong 
reason. 

Mr. KNOX: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the advisability of 
giving such powers as are necessary by 
legislation, inasmuch as £18,000 more 
has been paid out of the Irish Fund than 
should have been paid if proper attention 
had been given to the subject ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I will con- 
sider that. 


THE “COST RICA PACKET” CASE. - 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
aware of the hardships suffered by the 
petitioners in the Costa Rica Packet 
case, owing tothe delay in the settle- 
ment of the claim; and whether it is in 
the power of the Government to make 
any further statement with regard to the 
present position of the matter ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E, Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The whole circumstances of the 
case have been very carefully considered 
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by Her Majesty’s Government, and a re- 
newed representation on the subject is 
being addressed to the Netherlands Go- 
vernment by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
the Hague, with the object of obtaining 
compensation for the captain of the 
Costa Rica Packet with as little delay 
as possible. No further statement can 
be made until the result of this repre- 
sentation is known. 


Str C. W. DILKE : Has the case of 
the owners and crew been dropped ? 


Sir E. GREY: The case of the 
owners and crew has never been put 
forward. 


WORKMEN’S CHEAP TICKETS. 

Mr. DODD : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if his atten- 
tion has been called to the condition con- 
tained in some of the workmen’s cheap 
tickets by the London and North Western 
Railway Company, to the effect that the 
workman, if injured on his journey, or 
his representatives, if he should be 
killed, should be entitled to no com- 
pensation even if the injury or death 
were caused by the negligence of the 
Company, and to the case of “Flowers 
v. the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company,” tried at Cardiff, which 
appears to decide that such a condition 
would in general be valid, but that an 
infant by reason of his infancy is not 
thereby bound ; if he will consider the 
propriety of making such conditions in 
workmen’s or passengers’ tickets unlaw- 
ful; whether as to cattle and goods the 
law is now that unreasonable conditions 
are of no force and invalid; and if he 
can state to what extent Railway Com- 
panies now issue tickets to workmen 
exempting themselves from their ordinary 
liability for negligence ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My right hon. 
Friend’s question raises a nice point of 
law, and I am unable to express an 
opinion upon it. It is for the Courts to 
decide whether the conditions imposed 
by the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company are reasonable. The con- 
tention of the Company is that the 
special contract, in many cases, is made 
in return for facilities which the law does 
not compel the Company to give. I am 
not aware that there is any general appli- 
cation of the system to which the hon. 
Gentleman takes exception. 
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Mr. DARLING: May I ask whe- 
ther, if anyone objects to the conditions 
of these tickets, it is not open to him to 
buy an ordinary ticket on the ordinary 
conditions ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Of course. 


UGANDA. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I beg, Sir, to put a question to the 
hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, of which I 
have given him notice. It is, whether 
the attention of the Foreign Office has 
been drawn to a telegram in The Times 
of to-day, dated May 6, from Zanzibar. 
It is headed— 


“DEFEAT OF KABAREGA. 


“ Major Owen, one of the officers who accom- 
anied the recent expedition under Colonel 
‘olville against Kabarega, Chief of Unyoro, 
has arrived at Mombasa, having left Uganda on 
March 24. He reports that the operations 
undertaken in Unyoro against Kabarega have 
been brilliantly successful. Kabarega himself 


has been driven out of Unyoro, and a line of 


forts has been established from the Albert 
Nyanza, along the south-western bank of which 
Kabarega’s kingdom is situated, to Uganda. 
Major Owen also went to the north end of Lake 
Albert and down the Nile to Wadelai, where he 
lanted the British flag. The Soudanese troops 
haved splendidly and the Waganda auxiliaries 
were thoroughly loyal. All the members of the 
Administration were well when Major Owen 
_left Uganda.— Reuter.” 

Sir C. W .DILKE : Perhaps it would 
be convenient to ask another question at 
the same time. Some time ago I gave 
notice to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that I would ask him when he 
would fix a day for the discussion of the 
Uganda Vote—— 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: Let my 
question be answered. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: Ifthe noble Lord 
prefers it, I will put my question after- 
wards. 

Sir E. GREY : I received notice from 
the noble Lord that he was going to ask 
this question but a few moments ago. I 
can only inform him that no information 
has been received at the Foreign Office 
confirming the telegram. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : May I ask 
whether, if any information is received, 
the hon. Baronet will communicate it to 
the House ? 

Sir E. GREY : I believe it is a rule 
never to make any promises with regard 
to information until it is received. Of 
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course, if it can be communicated to the 
House, it will be in answer to a question, 

Sir C. W. DILKE: May I ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when, 
having regard to his repeated promise of 
an early opportunity, he will be able to 
name a day for the discussion of the 
Uganda Vote ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT: I think my 
right hon. Frieud knows why it is that 
I have not been able to answer that ques- 
tion before. I have really been driven 
out of all my calculation of days. I have 
always said that we must have before 
Whitsuntide the Second Reading of the 
Registration Bill and the Second Read- 
ing of the Budget Bill. Now I under- 
stand that the discussion on the Second 
Reading of the Budget Bill is not to close 
till Thursday. [“ Oh,oh!” and “ Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition.| That I 
understand to be the case. Then, I have 
also been informed that it would not be 
for the general convenience of the House, 
if that were so, that the House should 
be asked to meet on Friday morning. 
Certainly my own experience is that we 
do not get very much good out of such a 
Sitting, and I am perfectly willing to 
meet the convenience of the House in 
that matter. If the House were to wish 
that the Adjournment should be moved 
on Thursday, we will take that course, or 
to ask that the House should meet on 
Friday morning. I am perfectly willing 
to collect the opinion of the House 
on the matter. With reference to 
the matter to which the noble Lord’s 
question refers, it is clearly of great im- 
portance, before we discuss the Uganda 
question, that we should know how that 
matter stands. No official information 
has come to hand yet, and any that does 
come would have a most important bear- 
ing. Therefore, I should imagine that 
for all these reasons it would not be for 
the general convenience to take the 
Uganda discussion on Friday morning. 

Sm C. W. DILKE : May we under- 
stand that an early and suitable oppor- 
tunity will be given for a Debate on the 
Uganda Vote ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I am much obliged to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for his expression 
of desire to meet the views of the House. 
The reasons given against a Sitting op 
Friday are so valid that I should suggest 
that the best course would be to suspend 
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the Twelve o’Clock Rule on Thursday, 
not, of course, with a view toa late 
Sitting, but in order to ensure the termina- 
tion of the Debate. The Motion for the 
Adjournment might be put down as the 
second Order, and be taken after the 
Budget Debate is disposed of. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I 
glad to take that course. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
May I ask the right bon. Gentleman 
whether, in view of the serious 
character of the news from Zanzibar, 
he will use his influence to induce the 
Foreign Office to telegraph to the Consul 
at that place in order to ascertain whether 
the report was well founded or not? I 
may also ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to induce the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to distribute maps among 
Members showing the frontiers of the 
territory called officially Uganda. I do 
not myself know what Uganda is. 

Str W. HARCOURT :I think there 
are already maps available in the Tea 
Room. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : There is a 
map in the Tea Room, but it does not 
indicate at all precisely what the 
frontiers of Uganda are. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will see 
what can be done in the matter. I 
can assure the hon. Member that I will 
use my influence, such as it is, and I 
shall be especially glad to exert it upon 
himself. 


shall be 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time."—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 


*Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he rose to move that the 
Bill be read a second time upon this 
day six months, and he desired to give 
to the House some out of numerous 
reasons why the measure should not 
receive a Second Reading. The first 
reason he would assign was that the 
measure was of an exceedingly cumber- 
some and complicated character, and that 
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it was introduced at a period of the 
Session when time was short and the 
programme long. That reason alone 
ought to render the Bill unacceptable to 
some sections of the House, for the reason 
that they were supposed to be hungering 
for various items, which could not fail to 
be delayed if no modification of this very 
substantial Bill were agreed to by the 
Government. They had been told by a 
master of Parliamentary tactics that the 
task of readjusting the Death Duties 
would by itself absorb a whole Session. 
That task, however, the Government now 
conjoined with many others, such as the 
resettlement of the incidence of the 
Income Tax, the reconsideration for cer- 
tain purposes‘ of the Naval Defence Act 
and the Imperial Defence Act, and the 
imposition of additional duties on beer 
and spirits. The Bill, in fact, bristled 
with controversial questions. It reminded 
him of barbed wire, which could hardly 
be touched at any point without inflicting 
injury. Controversial provisions had 
been introduced into the Bill from no 
pressing financial reason whatever. The 
brewing industry was represented in the 
House, and also the hop and barley- 
growing industries, and he hoped that 
those Members would hear a warning 
voice from their constituents as to how 
they should vote. With regard to the 
duties on alcohol, if they were meant as an 
instalment given to the temperance vote, 
he would point out that those taxes were 
said to fall upon the producer, and could, 
therefore, have no effect in reducing the 
consumption of the cup that cheered, but 
did not, necessarily, inebriate. It was 
true that some surreptitious water might 
be introduced. These extra duties upon 
alcohol appeared to sin against the canons 
of finance. The Spirit Duty affected a 
trade respecting which the revenue had 
been falling for the last four years. 
He admitted that it had been increas- 
ing as regarded beer, but it surely was 
not wise, from the point of view of 
Excise, to exaggerate duties until 
they compelled adulteration. The 
part of the measure, however, which 
he wished to criticise specially was that 
which imposed increased taxation on land. 
The Party to which he belonged claimed 
that in 1853 land was given by the late 
Leader of the Liberal Party certain ad- 
vantages in respect of the Death Duties, 
and that those advantages were given 
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beeause land suffered under special dis- 
advantages in respect of rates and the 
so-called Land Tax and Income Tax 
under Schedule (A). Now the Govern- 
ment proposed to take away the advan- 
tages which were conferred upon land in 
1853, although the disadvantages under 
which land suffered had rather increased 
than diminished since that year. The 
Secretary of State for War, on the First 
Reading of the Bill, dealt with this matter 
in a very clever speech, which, however, 
was-not to the point. The contention of 
the Opposition was that by this Bill all 
realty would be heavily burdened when 
the existing heavy pressure of the rates 
made it very undesirable that it should 
be so burdened. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was no answer to 
the argument that realty should not bear 
additional taxation; lit merely proved 
that one class of realty, house property, 
was already rated to an almost intolerable 
amount. The case of realty was so 
strong that it could afford to concede all 
that was urged in connection with 
hereditary burdens. It was just possible, 
by making the worst case against land, to 
bring the so-called hereditary burdens up to 
£14,800,000. Inthe Report of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for India the gross immediate expendi- 
ture for the relief of the poor was put at 
£8,643,000. In an Appendix to the 
Report an account was given of the ex- 
penditure by every Local Authority in 
the country ; and from those accounts he 
had taken every item relating to roads 
and bridges, and including sums spent 
for street-washing, scavenging, &c. The 
amount came to £6,248,000, and thus, 
with all these exaggerated statements 
against land, the total of hereditary 
burdens could only be calculated at 
£14,800,000. But the rates in the same 
year (1890-91) were £27,800,000, and 
therefore the local burden on realty, 
without the hereditary burdens, was 
£13,000,000 a year. What case could 
the right hon. Gentleman make for 
personalty ? In the Report he stated— 

“The entire Treasury subvention, including 
not merely payments to the several Local 
Authorities but also other charges of a local 
nature, borne by annual Votes of Parliament, 
in 1892 were £11,846,482.” 


To get at this sum, credited to person- 
alty, the right hon. Gentleman had to 
reckon as a local matter such an Imperial 
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matter as public elementary education 
grants ; and the total naturally included 
the large expenditure to assist the roads 
which he had already retransferred to 
realty. Further, it must be remembered 
that realty paid into the Treasury from 
which the subventions were taken. But, 
granting everything to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and stating the case as ad- 
versely as possible to realty, it remained 
that personalty paid £12,000,000 where 
realty paid £13,000,000. But he would 
show where that case broke down. No 
one would contend that the value of realty 
and persovalty were at all equal at 
present. They all knew that personalty 
vastly exceeded realty in value. Unless 
and until it was proved that for local 
public purposes, apart from hereditary 
burdens altogether, personalty and realty 
bore the local burdens in equal propor- 
tions, there was no ground for claiming 
that they should bear the Imperial taxa- 
tion in equal proportions. Taking the 
words of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer out of his own Budget speech, his 
case for realty was founded on the right 
hon. Geitleman’s statement that 

“The inequalities in the position of real 
estate should be considered together.” 
In the present measure it was proposed 
to equalise the Death Duties; and the 
right hon. Gentleman said that when 
this equal scale came into operation per- 
sonalty would pay £11,000,009 to the 
£2,500,000 contributed by realty, That 
was in the proportion of 22 to 5. In 
1893-4 the Death Duties yielded 
£10,000,000, and out of this, according 
to the proportion indicated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, land and houses 
would have contributed £1,850,000. 
They actually contributed, however, 
£1,150,000 — an underpayment of 
£700,000. But as to Income Tax, under 
Schedule (A), the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to admit that realty paid 
too much, and to make certain deductions, 
which he assessed at £700,000. There- 
fore, the amount underpaid oni Death 
Duties was neutralised by the amount 
overpaid on Income Tax. But the right 
hon. Gentleman would object that the 
leaseholds came under Schedule (A). 
He calculated that one-quarter should be 
deducted for leaseholds, or £175,000, 
and that left a net over-payment by 
realty in regard to Income Tax under 
Schedule (A) of £525,000. Therefore, 
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the balance of payment in favour of 
personalty and against realty, in respect 
of Death Duties and Income Tax, was 
only £175,000, But he contended that 
the deductions under Schedule (A) ought 
to be twice or three times the amount at 
which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer put them; and if that con- 
tention were carried the balance would 
at once be in favour of realty. 
But, admitting the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s statement, there was another 
item to be considered. House Duty, 
which produced £1,425,000, fell on realty 
alone. [Sir W. Harcourt: It falls upon 
tbe occupier.] The occupier gave less 
rent for his house because of the burdens 
upon property. After all these figures, 
could anyone say that realty paid so 
much too little to Imperial taxation, as 
compared with personalty, that there 
was any justice in the Bill? Realty did 
not ask to be treated in an exceptionally 
favourable manner, but by the Bill it was 
being treated in an exceptionally un- 
favourable manner. That was not done 
on any principle of reason or justice, but 
simply on the rule of counting heads and 
taxing the minority. It was useless to 
appeal to political economy ; but even on 


the principles of the “ odd-man cult ” he 
would show that the minority were a 
very substantial minority in voting power. 
He would not argue for the owners of the 
great estates. He could not expect any 
sympathy for men whose solvency was 


apparent, if not real. Besides, these 
men were only to have one vote. But 
the increased burden on the large estates 
would be fourfold the present average 
burdens. The smaller estates, with 
which he would concern himself, were 
not under strict settlement, as were the 
larger. Where the estate was settled, 
the duty would be paid once for the 
whole settlement. But where the estate 
was unsettled, the duty on the whole 
capital value of the estate would have to 
be paid over and over again as often as 
there was a succession. The other night 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that he had benefited the yeoman farmer 
under this Bill. He spoke of the case of 
a man with £1,000 in land, and he en- 
larged his holding to 200 acres. Doubt- 
less hon. Gentlemen opposite flashed 
these tidings of comfort and joy to all 
the small yeomen in their divisions who 
were, perhaps, doubtful about the measure, 
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but he hoped an analysis would be taken 
now with regard to the relief given. 
First of all, it must be just £1,000 in land 
and nothing else. He must have no 
stock, no furniture, and no implements, 
because if he had he would get outside 
the limits of the protection of the 13th 
clause. And what would happen if he 
got outside that Alsatia? Inthe case of 
£1,000 in land that land, taking the 
general rule, would go from father to 
son. The age of the son would be 40 
years, and, according to the calculations 
adopted by Somerset House, the net 
income from this £1,000 would be about 
£40 a year. As the law stood at present 
there would beno Probate Duty upon land, 
but Succession Duty would be paid on 
the life interest in an annuity of £40, and 
the successor, the son, at 40 would have 
to pay £8 18s. 6d. He might spread it 
over a period of eight years, and in that 
case he would pay interest at 4 per cent. 
upon the last four yearly instalments. 
Such interest would amount to about 9s., 
so that according to the present scale 
£9 7s. 6d. was all that the yeoman would 
have to pay. According to the new scale 
proposed by the Bill he would first have 
to pay a valuer to valuethe land. Taking 
Ryde’s scale for valuing land—which was 
in use in the Taxing Master’s Office—he 
found that the fee for valuing land of the 
value of £1,000 was £18 18s., and on an 
estate of £200,000 the fees would be 
£1,063 13s. At the present moment the 
cost of the valuation for Probate Duty 
was paid by the people who took the 
succession, so that they might take it that 
the successor, would have to pay £5, at 
the least, for the valuation. Then, under 
Clause 13, he had to pay “ fees of Court 
and expenses, 15s.,” and he had to pay 2 
per cent. on £1,000, which made £20, ora 
total of £25 15s., as against £8 18s. 6d. 
This was the case the right hon. Gentle- 
man selected as an illustration of how 
grateful the yeoman’s sons would be to 
him. He had shown that the total 
amount spread over eight years would be, 
as the law now stood, £9 7s. 6d., but if 
the payment were spread over eight 
years under this Bill what would happen ? 
The successor would have to pay 3 per 
cent. interest on the whole of the eight 
annual instalments, which would be two 
guineas, so that the total amount would 
be £27 17s., as against £9 7s.6d. The 
yeoman, he was sure, would be duly 
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grateful for the relief the right hon. 
Gentleman had afforded him. Perhaps 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
say that he (Mr. Lawson) had taken the 
age at too high a figure, and that he 
ought not to say the successor would be 
40 ; that it would be unkind of the yeoman 
to upset the calculation by a too 
long life, and that he ought to die 
young and leave a young successor. Four 
years was the age at which a successor 
would have the greatest expectancy of 
life.. If a son succeeded at four years of 
age he would have to pay under the 
present system £11 Ils., as against 
£25 15s. suggested by the Bill. Take 
the case of collaterals. Suppose it went 
to a brother at the age of 40, as the estate 
was not over £1,000 in value there would, 
by the 13th clause, be no Succession 
Duty to pay. A brother succeeding to 
an estate all in realty of £1,000 would 
pay now a duty of £27. He would have 
the advantage uf a pound or two, because 
under the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
scheme he would only pay £25 15s, 
That was to say, there would be 25s. to 
the benefit of the collateral. But was 
the policy of this House that lineals 


should be injured in order that collaterals 


should gain? The condition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s relief was 
that the yeoman must die young and not 
leave his land to his children. He said 
he would point out what would happen if 
a man, by having stock and implements, 
got outside the Alsatia of the limit of 
Clause 13. Suppose that his land was 
worth £1,000 and that he had personalty 
of £500. His net income for the land 
would be £40. The Probate Duty at £1 
for each £50 would be £10; he would pay 
for Succession Duty £9; so that alto- 
gether he would now pay £19. Under 
this Bill he would pay 3 per cent. on the 
capital value of £1,500, making £45, as 
against £19. Then, again, the larger 
fees of the Court for probate on a larger 
sum, expenses of valuation, increased 
interest on instalments, largely increased 
the difficulties. Now take the case of a 
brother coming into an estate of that sort. 
He would now pay : Probate Duty, £10; 
Legacy Duty, at 3 per cent., £15; and 
Succession Duty, at 4} per cent., £27— 
making in all £52. In future he would 
pay 3 per cent. on the capital value of 
the whole property, £45 ; Legacy Duty, 
3 per cent., £15 ; Succession Duty, 3 per 
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cent. on the capital value of the land, £30 
—or in all £90, as against £52. He 
would go on with the list of those whom 
this measure directly injured. Take the 
ease of younger children whose portions 
were to be paid out of the estate. Under 
the settlements now existing the amount 
of these portions was fixed and could not 
be altered. What would happen if this 
Bill passed ? These portions were not 
very liberal, and he believed in many 
parts of the country to have the 
portion of an Earl’s daughter was 
a synonym for poverty. From these por- 
tions, which could not be increased, be- 
cause the amount was settled at the 
marriage of the parents, there would be 
taken off this very ccnsiderable additional 
duty, which would be reckoned in this 
way: they would not have to pay ata 
rate fixed by what they themselves re- 
ceived, but they would have to pay at 
the rate fixed by what the eldest brother 
got, and on what was the value of his 
property. There was thus a class dis- 
tinetly injured. He would give another 
class which included a multitude of 
people—namely, those who had _pur- 
chased reversionary interests. Some of 
the greatest Insurance Companies had 
invested their money in reversionary in- 
terests, and he did not think there was 
any man who wished to do anything to 
injure the great Insurance Companies, on 
whose stability the peace of mind and 
comfort of the vast majority, high and 
low, in this country depended. When he 
showed that this Bill would injure them 
he thought he should have driven one 
nail into the coffin of these proposals. 
These reversionary interests had been 
purchased by the Companies on a careful 
calculation of what would have to be 
paid to the State when the reversions 
fell into their possessiun. If this measure 
were passed they imposed a new duty on 
these reversionary interests. And how 
was that duty to be calculated? Not 
by what was the amount of the reversion 
they took, but by the total estate left 
by the man upon whose death these re- 
versions were expectant. If the man 
left £1,000,000, the holder of a reversion 
of £1,000 of that £1,000,000 would have 
to pay at 8 per cent. By this means 
they reduced the purchase of a reversion, 
which was now a legitimate business, to 
a mere gamble, only to be undertaken 
by a cent. per cent. money-lender. He 
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had named several classes who would be 
injured, and he would now state gene- 
rally that under the clauses of this Bill 
the Government were injuring every man 
in this country who had a house or who 
occupied a yard of land, and the only per- 
sons they were sparing were those who 
were living in tents on commons or in 
barges on canals. Did they not 
know that the tenant of land or a house 
which was heavily encumbered was in an 
unfortunate position? A few repairs 
and no improvements was all that he 
could get from his landlord. The curse 
of encumbrances which fell on every 
tenant in this country the Government 
were increasing in this Bill in two direc- 
tions. In the first place, there would be 
the heavy mortgage to the State, which 
would last for eight or nine years after 
the succession, but in the case of 
settled estates this incubus would be 
perpetual and absolutely irremovable. It 
was not likely that the first life-tenant 
would pay the full Estate Duty out of his 
own pocket, he would raise it by a per- 
petual mortgage upon theestate. At the 


commencement of the next settlement 
the process would be repeated, and the 


land would become more and more em- 
barrassed, until the dreams of the land 
nationalizers would be realised, and out 
of the poverty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the State would inherit the 
earth. Clause 7, of Sub-section 9, 
Tan— 

“Where any proceeding for the recovery of 
Estate Duty in respect of any property is insti- 
tuted, the High Court shall have jurisdiction to 
appoint a Receiver of the property, and to order 
a sale of the property.” 

So that eventually the land would be 
sold by the High Court to pay for these 
heavy ineumbrances they were building 
up. He left it to others to speak of the 
injury done by accumulated mortgages 
and incumbrances to everyone in the agri- 
cultural community, which was already 
suffering from want of capital and from 
a sense of insecurity of land-tenure, which 
prevented money being put in the agri- 
cultural interest. He also left it to others 
to speak of the injury done to schools and 
charities, which were largely dependent 
upon the liberality and generosity of 
country squires ; and to the injury done 
to the employment of agricultural 
labourers throughout the whole of the 


country districts. He would leave it to 
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the Representatives in this House of all 
other industries injured by this measure 
to speak of the manner in which 
those industries and interests were 
injured, but he hoped the country gentle- 
men by their action on this Bill would 
prove that they no longer deserved the 
scathing sarcasm of Walpole—that while 
moneyed men were like hogs who never 
failed to grunt and stir if even a bristle 
were touched, the country gentlemen were 
like sheep who would suffer themselves 
to be fleeced every year. Let them show 
that they would not suffer themselves to 
be fleeced without very vigorous protes- 
tation. He should be told that it was an- 
usual to reject a Budget Bill, and that it 
was more usual to attack some specific 
provision of it, and by so under-mining it 
to bring down the whole edifice. He 
objected to these proposals as a whole ; 
it was a long and complicated measure, 
but not more lengthy than it was unjust. 
He was aware that certain inconveniences 
would arise from the adoption of the 
course he asked the House to take, but 
were these inconveniences to be made a 
reason for the greatest possible in- 
justice ? If they attempted to mend this 
Bill in Committee they should be told, in 
the first place, that they must regard the 
Budget as a whole ; and, in thesecond place, 
that they should be merely postponing 
the inconveniences which must arise 
from the collapse of this measure—which 
he regarded as inevitable—to a period 
when they would be still more incon- 
venient. Let them face this matter at 
once, while yet there was time. Let 
them ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to give them a Bill more simple 
and more suitable to the circumstances of 
the time, and more equitable, and if he 
could not, let them ask him to give them 
the chance of appealing to the con- 
stituencies against it. He begged to 
move the rejection of the Bill. 

*Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
seconded the Motion for the rejection of 
the Bill. He intended, he said, to criti- 
cise the Finance Bill from a different 
standpoint to that which his hon. Friend 
had argued so eloquently. The hon. 
Member for Thirsk had argued the 
matter from the point of view of the 
unfair taxation of the landed interest as 
regarded the Death Duties, and he (Mr. 
Bonsor) intended to prove to.the House 
that the increased Beer Duty which the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
under this Bill was practically a tax 
upon the agricultural industry. The 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech the 
other night took great pains to show 
that he had laid this tax of 6d. a barrel 
so that it should not fall upon the con- 
sumer, and he prided himself on the 
supposition that nobody would be able 
to say he had robbed the poor man of 
his beer. On that point he would only 
say one or two words. He wished to 
know where the consumer ceased to pay 
this indirect tax, and where the manu- 
facturer came in? The manufacturer 
collected several millions per annum 
which he handed to the Revenue, and he 
had always understood he collected that 
tax from the consumer of the article. 
He should like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to inform the House where 
the consumer ceased to pay and where the 
manufacturer came in. The fact was that 
this tax was placed on the manufacturer 
on somewhat false pretences. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he had figures to 
show that the retailers and distributors of 
alcoholic liquor were in a position to pay 
this tax. He was not afraid of the 
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right hon. Gentleman’s figures, because 
he was in a position to know something 
of the profits made by the great brewers. 
He had taken figures from a number of 
the published Returns of the Limited 
Liability Companies, and in hardly any 
case did the Returns exceed 6 per cent. 


on the whole capital employed. In no 
instance, he thought, did it exceed 
7 per cent. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might say that was because the 
capital was inflated and that there was a 
good deal of capital on paper for good- 
will, but in making his calculations he 
had, wherever he could, deducted the 
amount allowed for goodwill, and still 
found that 7 per cent. on the net vapital 
was a fair calculation. He was well 
aware that there were some eminent 
firms that were making greater profits, 
but brewers were not the only people 
who made considerable profits. Hehada 
Return of certain banking firms, every one 
of which showed a larger return than 6 per 
cent. on the capital employed. He had 
taken his figures from the Stock Exchange 
Year Book, which was open to every- 
body. He found that Parr’s Bank paid 
19 per cent. ; the National Provincial 19 ; 
London and County 21, and soon, Out of 
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a list of 15 banks the average percentage 
of profit on capital employed was 174 per 
cent. And there were other manufacturing 
industries that greatly exceeded that per- 
centage—for instance, the great firm of 
Brunner, Mond, and Co., who made a 
very considerable profit on what was 
practically a monopoly. The fact of the 
matter was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his endeavour to tax the brewers, 
was trying to do something to render 
himself inconvenient to them because 
they possibly had been rendering them- 
selves rather inconvenient to him during 
the last 18 months. He was going to 
endeavour to show that this tax would 
not really fall upon the brewers. He did 
not say that for the first six months or so 
it would not be a source of great incon- 
venience to them, because after all 
brewers could not reorganise their 
business at a minute’s notice, but brewers 
worked like other manufacturers, to a 
cost sheet—on one side was material, 
labour, taxes, &c.; and, on the other, the 
selling receipts. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said that while the price of 
raw material had fallen the price of beer 
to the consumer had remained stationary. 
But the right hon. Gentleman forgot that 
the tax on the raw material had been in- 
creased. And as the tax increased the price 
of ngricultural produce fell. The Revenue 
had gained something like £2,000,000 a 
year since the Malt Duty was changed 
into the Beer Duty. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer anticipated that the 6d. a 
barrel on beer would bring in £580,000 
out of £840,000 which it would yield if 
it were fully paid, consequently he 
reckoned on a loss of £260,000 of profit- 
producing material now employed in the 
manufacture of beer. That meant that 
the beer would be watered to that extent 
that the mannfacturer at the end of his 
year would have £260,000 worth of 
material in stock, and exactly that sum 
less would be spent in the barley-growing 
districts. But this £260,000 did not 
mean the whole of the tax upon the agri- 
cultural industry. It was in 1880 that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian took away the Malt Duty 
and imposed the Beer Duty. In that 
year a quarter of barley as used in 
brewing was put at 21s, 8d., and there 
was an additional tax of ls. a quarter 
ealled the old brewers’ licences. That 
22s. 8d. had always been taken as equiva- 
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lent to 22s. a quarter, owing to the 
increase in the process of manufacture. 
In the year 1880 the Member for Mid- 
lothian removed the Malt Tax and im- 
posed the Beer Duty, and he intended at 
that time to put a duty equivalent to 10d. 
per quarter on barley. As a matter of 
fact he put on something just over 2s., 
and a deputation which waited on the 
right hon. Gentleman in 1883 were able 
to prove to him that the tax really 
amounted to 24s. a quarter ‘on barley 
as against 22s. in 1880. The right 
hon. Gentleman below him (Mr. 
Goschen) in 1889 imposed a further tax 
of 3d. a barrel, or Ils. a quarter, 
and the old Barley Duty of 22s. was 
raised to a sum equivalent to 25s. The 
present tax was equivalent to 2s. per 
quarter, which raised the tax on barley 
to something over 27s., which was very 
nearly cent. per cent. of the value of 
barley at the present time. He wished 
to show to the House the effect of this 
extra taxation. In the year 1876, 
during which year the biggest consump- 
tion of malt took place in this country, he 
found that while 58,000,000 bushels of 
malt were used in brewing, there were 
820,000 hundred weights of sugar used. In 
1880 there were 55,850,000 bushels of 
malt used and 1,136,434 hundredweights 
of sugar. In 1887 the amount of bushels 
of malt used in brewing had sunk to 
52,319,027, whereas the hundredweights 
of sugar had risen to 1,465,939, while in 
1893malt was 55,654,980bushels and sugar 
2,122,611 hundredweights, sugar being 
nearly three times the amount it was in1876. 
But the figures as regarded the prices of 
barley were even more extraordinary. His 
own barley buyer in Norfolk had dealt 
in the best barley in the same market for 
a number of years, and from his figures 
he found that in 1876 the average price 
of the best malting barley was 45s. 6d., 
in 1880 42s. 10d., and that in 1887 it 
sank to 34s., while in 1893 it fell aslow as 
28s. 10d. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
had no doubt, considered that the fall in 
prices was a very good reason for in- 
creasing the tax on beer and thereby 
further decreasing the prices of raw 
material. But the right hon. Gentleman 
was absolutely wrong when he stated 
that the prices of beer had not fallen. 
They had fallen considerably during the 
past 10 years, owing to the reduction of 
the prices of raw materials, and there 
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was not a single brewer who was not 
selling his beer from 10 to 12 per cent. 
less than he was 10 years ago. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated to lose £260,000 a year by the 
imposition of this tax. That £260,000 
was practically 2d. out of the extra 
6d., and the brewer had an easy 
means of recouping himself for the other 
4d. at the expense of the agricultural 
industry. According to the Return 
which he had just read, 55,000,000 
bushels of malt were used in brewing, 
and there was also now a considerable 
amount of raw grain used for the same 
purpose. He would like to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that malt extract 
for brewing cost 5d. per pound, and that 
the raw grain extract was 34d. per 
pound, Consequently, there was every 
inducement to brewers to use raw grain, 
by which he would gain 15d. per pound, 
as against English-made barley malt. 
The other day, at the Institute of 
Brewing, where those learned in the 
science of brewing met to discuss all 
subjects connected with the industry, 
it was decided that 10 per cent. of raw 
grain could be used in brewing without 
spoiling the article. Thus, if 10 percent. of 
grain was used, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would see that the brewer would 
be recouped at once. But this raw 
grain was not English barley, It was 
maize, sago, and rice. Consequently, if 
the brewer was going to recoup himself 
to the extent of 4d., he would be thrown 
upon the foreign produce in order to 
recoup himself for the tax imposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He hoped 
that Agricultural Members opposite 
would lay these facts and figures before 
their constituents, especially those in 
the Eastern Counties, and would inform 
them what was the real meaning of this 
Budget. An English brewer wished to 
use English barley, if possible; but if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
going to insist upon running up the 
taxation on beer to such a point that 
it could not be made from malt and 
hops, the brewer, like any other manu- 
facturer, would naturally seek other in- 
gredients. This tax had, in his opinion, 
been dictated more by prejudice against 
the brewing trade than from the mere 
desire to add to the Revenue. The 


brewers since 1880 had been partners 
with the Inland Revenue authorities in 
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the collection of the Excise, and he would 
venture to say the Act of 1880 would 
never have worked smoothly and well if 
it had not been for the cordial co-operation 
of the brewers of the country with the 
Excise authorities. He believed there 
was not a single instance of any evasion 
of the law on the part of a brewer, and 
that there was not a single instance 
where a brewer had been brought before 
the Magistrate for endeavouring to evade 
the law, although it was a law which 
could very easily be evaded. As 
an Income Tax Commissioner in the 
City, he knew that many other 
businesses tried to evade the payment 
of Income Tax. The tax might fall 
on the brewers for the first six months, 
but it would eventually fall upon the 
agriculturists in the country, and, there- 
fore, he cordially seconded the Amend- 
ment that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, and he hoped the 
Agricultural Members would do their 
best to endeavour to throw the Bill out. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Grant Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, that the rejection of the 
Budget had been moved in two very 
interesting speeches. The hon. Gentle- 
man who proposed the Motion always 
addressed the House with consummate 
ability, and the House always listened to 
him with very great pleasure and very 
great interest. The House had not the 
pleasure of often hearing the voice of 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion ; but he, too, had put forward 
his case with remarkable ability. 
One thing in the combination of 
those two hon. Gentlemen struck him 


very much, and that was that the first 
spoke on behalf of what he believed might 
truly be described as the most distressed 
industry in the country—the agricultural 
industry ; and the other hon. (ientleman 
was the spokesman of the brewing in- 
dustry, which was popularly believed to 
be the most flourishing industry in the 
country. But the hon, Member for 
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Wimbledon was able to point to an in- 
dustry even more flourishing than his own 
—the industry of banking ; which, indeed, 
he believed the hon. Member had fortu- 
nately also something to do with. They 
had, therefore, distress and prosperity 
linked together in opposing the Budget. Of 
course, hon. Gentlemen who opposed the 
Budget Bill occupied a very considerably 
more advantageous position than those to 
whom it fell to defend the Bill ; for the 
reason that it was much easier to speak 
against an increase of taxation than to 
defend an increase of taxation. But he 
wished that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who opposed this increase of taxation had 
remembered that such increase was in- 
evitable when they urged the House to 
incur the obligation which it was intended 
to meet. He always listened with pain 
to proposals of what he should describe 
as profligate increases of expenditure on 
the armaments of the country in a time 
of profound peace. Everyone with 
patriotic instinets of course desired to see 
the country defended by a sufficient 
Navy; but he viewed with conster- 
nation and alarm the ease with which a 
seare was worked up with regard to 
the Navy. He remembered in the short 
Parliament hearing Lord Charles Beres- 
ford declare in the House that the 
£6,000,000 which had been spent by 
the Liberal Government to increase the 
armaments of the country in connection 
with the Penjdeh scare might just as well 
have been thrown into the sea for all the 
good they had effected. It seemed to 
him that the further millions they were 
now spending to strengthen the Army and 
Navy—so far as it was supposed to 
satisfy the aspirations of those who 
directed the two Services—imight have 
been thrown into the sea also. They all 
thought the extra £20,000,000 that had 
been voted in the last Parliament a very 
large sum, but inthis new Parliament they 
were increasing upon even that expendi- 
ture. But the one thing that pleased him in 
the Budget more than anything else was 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had endeavoured to lay the burden of 
this increased expenditure on the right 
shoulders, so that those who cried out for 
this expenditure would have to pay for it. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Hagger- 
ston, when the House was being 
urged to further enlarge the Navy, 
had shown that the working men 
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organisations of the country unanimously, 
or almost unanimously, declared that they 
did not desire this increased expenditure 
on preparations for war. The ery for the 
expenditure had come from the classes, 
and he, for one, was heartily glad that it 
was the classes that would have to pay for 
it. The working classes would not mind 
additional taxation if it were for a pur- 
pose in which they took an interest— 
such as old-age pensions; but with 
regard to this proposal to spend more 
money on the fighting men and less on 
the industrial men, he was glad that the 
pockets that would be applied to were 
the pockets of the rich rather than the 
pockets of the poor. He was sure it 
would have a wholesome effect in re- 
straining profligate expenditure in the 
future, when it was realised that those 
who cried out for the increased expen- 
diture would have to supply the neces- 
sary money. Turning to the general 
subject of the Budget, he wished to 
say, as a farmer, that he thought the 
farmers had every reason to be satisfied 
with the Budget. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer extended the incomes 
exempted altogether from Income Tax 
from £150 a year to £160 a year, and 


reduced the tax by that amount on in- 
comes up to £400, and gave a reduction 
also on incomes of £500. He was sorry to 
say that few farmers would benefit from 
the reduction of the tax on salaries of £400 
and £500 a year. He believed the great 
bulk of farmers had incomes so small that 
they would not now be legally liable for 
the tax at all, and if they looked sharply 
after their interests in that respect they 
would get out of paying Income Tax 
altogether. He thought it was a great 
thing, at a time when the expenditure of 
the country was going up, for this large 
and worthy class of people to find their 
taxation actually going down, and in a 
large number of cases completely taken 
off their shoulders. He hoped, however, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would place the farmers of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland on the same footing with 
regard to the Income Tax by arranging 
that the English farmer should pay the 
’ tax not on half the rent, as at present, but 
on one-third the rent, like the farmers of 
Scotland and Ireland. That obviously 
would be only an equitable arrangement, 
and would hardly cost the Revenue any 
thing. He could also say, asa small land- 
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owner, that on the whole the proposals in 
the Budget appeared to him to be just 
and satisfactory. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been able, in a time of 
great financial pressure and difficulty, 
to extend to landowners what was posi- 
tively a gift—to give them a remission 
under Schedule (A), with regard to which 
they had been charged hitherto on the 
gross instead of on the net income. It must 
be felt that it had not been an equitable ar- 
rangement that a class which derived its 
income from any source should have been 
compelled to pay the tax on an amount 
considerably in excess of what their 
income really was, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in setting the matter 
right, deserved the hearty thanks of the 
landowners. It would, however, be very 
agreeable to the landowners, and would 
come well within the equities of the 
case, if the right hon. Gentleman saw his 
way to extend the 10 per cent. reduction 
he was allowing them under Schedule (A) 
a little further. In the county in which 
he lived the Assessment Committee of tLe 
County Council had arranged that lands 
with houses and buildings on them should 
have an abatement on the assessment 
of 12} percent. That was only a reasonable 
abatement. It was said that the Lanca- 
shire County Council gave an abatement 
of less than 10 per cent. But Lanca- 
shire was a very rich county—a county 
largely in grass, and a county in which 
the buildings were not so numerous in 
proportion to the acreage as in the Eastern 
Counties. It was also a county of stone, 
so that most of the farm buildings were 
of stone, and not so liable to need frequent 
repairs as the buildings in the Eastern 
Counties, where there was little or no 
stone, and where the buildings were, as 
a consequence, many of them of timber 
covered with thatch. He, therefore, 
respectfully submitted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that it would be 
only equitable if he made the abatement 
alittle more than 10 per ceut., as that 
figure did not really represent the dif- 
ference between the gross and the net 
income of the landlords. He now came 
to the most critical part of the Budget— 
that part which dealt with the Death 
Duties. The proposal in the Bill was 
that real property and personal property 
should be treated exactly alike, and he 
thought that proposal appealed to the 
sense of equality and justice in every 
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man. The principal objection taken 
against the proposal was that real pro- 
perty bore local burdens far heavier in 
extent than personalty did. But he did 
not think it was a good plan to keep two 
wrong systems going in order that one 
might balance the other. It was desir- 
able that the basis of taxation should be 
equitable, and he could conceive no reason 
why, if a man were fortunate enough to 
inherit an estate worth £20,000, he should 
pay less in Death Duties than a man who 
inherited personal property of the same 
value. If there were equal treatment 
between realty and personalty in the 
ease of the Death Duties, it would 
strengthen the case of realty in fighting 
the battle of equal treatment iu regard 
to the local rates. He thanked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for having 
resisted the pressure that had been 
brought to bear on him by some hon. 
Members amongst his own followers to 
have the grants in aid of local taxation 
withdrawn. While it was right and 


fair that in regard to the Death Duties 
realty and personalty should stand on 
the same equal footing, when local 
rates were dealt with the like equal 


treatment should also be meted out 
to the two different classes of property. 
It had been shown that personalty could 
not be rated in the same way as real pro- 
perty was rated, and until some better 
system could be devised the plan of 
making grants-in-aid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer went some way to redress the 
great inequality which would otherwise 
exist. Hethanked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for resisting the pressure 
which had been put upon him to abolish 
these grants. He also thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for resisting the pressure 
which had been put upon him to give a 
free breakfast table. He (Mr. Everett) 
should like a free breakfast table as much 
as anybody else, but at the time when 
expenditure was going up he thought it 
would have been an unwise thing to have 
sacrificed the income derived from the 
Tea Duty. The mass of the people, no 
doubt, paid quite a sufficient share of the 
taxes of this country as compared with 
the richer classes. The taxes upon tea, 
tobacco, and strong drink represented 
half the taxation of this country, and of 
course the great bulk of those taxes came 
out of the pockets of the poor. Still, if 
a free breakfast table had been given 
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there would have been no tax at all 
that would have reached the large and 
increasing number of the working classes 
who do not smoke nor drink beer, wine, 
or spirits, but refreshed themselves with 
milder beverages. He was sure that 
these worthy citizens would not wish 
to be exempted from the payment of 
their fair share of taxation, and especially 
if resort was had to the taxes to provide 
old age pensions. Coming to another 
point, there was no doubt a difference 
between real property and personal pro- 
perty in regard to the convenience of 
payment. Where a man’s property con- 
sisted of cash he had only to write a 
cheque for the duty, or, if the pro- 
perty consisted of shares, he could sell a 
portion without injuring the remainder, 
Where, however, a man inherited real 
property he would have much more diffi- 
culty in paying the duty. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
fairly grappled with this not inconsider- 
able difficulty. The most obvious way 
for a man who inherited real property to 
procure money to pay the Death Duty 
with was to sell a portion of the property. 
It was not very easy, he knew, to sell 
agricultural land, but that very cir- 
cumstance would make the charge im- 
posed upon it a minimum charge, because 
there would be very little value to 
levy the duty upon. If the result of the 
proposal was to bring more land into the 
market, and to lead to the subdivision of 
estates which had recently been yearly 
growing larger and larger, he believed 
that great public benefit would ensue. 
Nothing had been more remarkable than 
the growth of the size of estates during 
the present century. In Suffolk, at the 
beginning of this century, the largest estate 
extended only to 6,000 or 7,000 acres, 
whilst now there were two or three in the 
county which ran up to something like 
30,000 acres. The owner of one of these 
large estates died not long ago, leaving 
£300,000 to be expended on further in- 
ereasing the size of the property. In 
connection with another estate which 
was close by, £200,000 had been left to 
be used also inenlarging it. It appeared 
to him that if that kind of thing 
went on we were not very far off the 
time when one man would own a whole 
county, and no one else would have per- 
fect liberty and freedom within the area 
of that county. Under these circum- 
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stances, he did not think it would be any- 
thing but a national benefit if the opera- 
tion of this Bill were to put more land 
into the market. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer provided for cases where sales 
would be inexpedient by permitting an 
annual payment extending over eight 
years to take the place of the payment 
of a lump sum, in which case interest 
would be charged upon the unpaid por- 
tion of the duty. There was also the 
alternative of a mortgage, but no one 
would wish to see the mortgage system 
extended under this Bill, and the annual 
payment appeared to be the soundest 
method of paying where cash was not 
immediately available. He thought at 
first when he heard the proposal that the 
payment of interest upon the unpaid in- 
stalments would not be fair, but he con- 
fessed that, after having looked round 
it, he thought the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was right in his proposal. In 
the end a man inheriting real property 
would not pay more, and probably he 
would hardly pay as much as if 
he received the inheritance in personalty 
and paid down a lump sum at once. On 


the whole, he felt quite in a congratula- 


tory mood with regard to this Bill. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had made a just and fair proposal, and 
that he had put the burden upon the right 
shoulders. He did hope that the country 
would begin to realise that the enormous 
growth of expenditure, and especially 
that part of it which related to arma- 
ments, must be stayed. How much 
better it would be for a country in the 
happy position of this Island to suggest to 
the other countries of Europe mutual dis- 
armament to some extent ! The Seconder 
of the Amendment (Mr. Bonsor) had 
tried to frighten the farmers with the 
idea that the price of barley would be 
decreased still further by the imposition 
of the additional 6d. on beer. In order 
to prove that the transference of the duty 
from malt to beer had had such an effect 
the hon. Gentleman had quoted figures to 
show that there had been a very great 
fall in the price of barley since the 
transfer was made. If, however, the 
hon. Gentleman had also given the prices 
of wool and of meat and of live stock at 
the two periods he had mentioned he would 
have found that they had fallen greatly 
too, and he would also havediscovered that 
there had been a less fall in the price of 
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barley than in that of any other consider- 
able agricultural product. Last year inthe 
Eastern Counties those who were fortu- 
nate enough to get good barley had made 
considerably more per sack of their 
barley than of their wheat. He had 
spent a great deal of time and trouble in 
trying to get the Malt Tax removed. 
Certainly he had overlooked at that time 
the fact that the freeing of the mash tub 
was a necessary part of the change. The 
effect of the free mash tul. had been no doubt 
to introduce into the manufacture of beer 
materials which could not have been used 
under the old Malt Tax, and to that 
extent the price of barley might have been 
prejudiced. Still, seeing that barley had 
gone down less than other products, 
he did not think that those who 
advocated the abolition of the Malt Tax 
had anything to reproach themselves 
with. Hethought that the Budget would 
conduce to the fame of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that it would be 
accepted with gratitude by the people of 
this country, and not least by the owners 
and occupiers of land. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had congratulated the 
agricultural interest upon the fact that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
upheld the system of grants-in-aid. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
could hardly join in this congratulation, 
because grants-in-aid had more than once 
been the subject of denunciation on the 
part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as well as of the Secretary for India 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler). The hon. Gentle- 
man had also said that he rejoiced at the 
form the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposals had taken because they would 
place upon the shoulders of those who 
had demanded large naval and military 
armaments the cost of such armaments, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
hardly agree with the hon. Gentleman 
on that point either, because early this 
Session the right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the representatives of the landed 
interest were not prepared to bear their 
fair share of the cost of the Army and 
Navy. He(Mr. Long) could assure the 
hon. Gentleman that if the Government 
would only place their burdens fairly 
upon land according to the ability of the 
land to bear them they would not find 
that either the owner or the occupier of 
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land would endeavour to avoid the burden. 
In his (Mr. Long’s) opinion, the distribu- 
tion of burdens by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been inequitable and un- 
just, whilst the burden which would be 
thrown upon land would be a very severe 
one, and one that would go far to com- 
plete the ruin which was now rapidly 
overtaking the agricultural interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman, when he detailed 
the udvautages which had been conferred 
upon occupiers and tenant farmers, had 
forgotten altogether that the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
conferred upon the farmers the greatest 
privilege ever extended to them by allow- 
ing them to claim from payment of Income 
Tax under Schedule (B), and thereby 
to escape payment, when they could 
prove they had made no profit. He 
believed that if this advantage had been 
made larger use of, and if the careful 
keeping of accounts had been more 
general throughout the country, much 
greater benefit would have been derived 
from the use of the privilege than appeared 
to have been obtained from it. It would 
be convenient to consider the present 
Budget first from the point of view whe- 
ther the new proposals would be work- 
able and equitable, and, secondly, from 
the point of view whether the agricultu- 
ral land of the country, on which it was 
sought to place an additional burden, was 
or Was not in a pos:tion to bear that burden. 
The most remarkable characteristic of the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down was that, with the excep- 
tion of his concluding remarks about 
barley, he did not attempt to meet any 
one of the powerfully -stated cases 
produced by the hon. Member for the 
Thirsk Division or the hon. Member for 
the Wimbledon Division in the numerous 
instances which they had given of the 
incidence that the proposals of this 
Budget would have on the landed in- 
terest. The hon. Member for Thirsk, in 
one of the most admirable speeches ever 
made in the House in defence of the 
landed interest, produced case after case, 
which he argued out so far as he was 
able to do so, upon the proposals as they 
appeared before the House. The hon. 
Member met these detailed and ex- 
haustively put cases by one consoling 
declaration—he took comfort in the fact 
that as land in many parts of the country, 
as he, and other practical agriculturists 
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in the House knew, was of little value, 
therefore the tax would realise very 
little. If that were true, what was to 
become of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s proposals for raising extra money 
by these means? To one question they 
had tried to get an answer from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
right hon. Gentleman told them he was 
unable or unwilling to answer. [Sir W. 
Harcourt: No.] He was not accusing 
the right hon. Gentleman of want of 
courtesy. What he meant was that they 
were constantly told that the change 
which would be made in taxation would 
depend upon the system of valuation, 
[Sir W. Harcourt :I gave the figures. ] 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
night across the Table, in answer to a 
question, that the figures would depend 
upon the method in which the valuation 
was made. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : [have given 
the figures of what I believe will be the 
amount yielded by agricultural land 
generally. The figures I have given are 
the result of the best calculation we can 
make of what the general result will be. 
I have not been able to take individual 
cases. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he was very 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- - 
man for his interruption. It was precisely 
the difficulty in which they stood that the 
sum ultimately payable to the State was 
of necessity dependent upon the value 
placed on the land in individual instances. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
found consolation in the fact that land 
would be of little value in a great many 
cases. He (Mr. Long) would endeavour, 
in the short time he should keep the 
attention of the House, to show what 
appeared to him to be at allevents possible 
difficulties in the way of the application 
of the principles of this measure and 
serious obstacles from a practical point of 
view. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had more than once told the House that 
he did not seek to do any perma- 
nent injury to land. He, for one, 
earnestly accepted that assurance in 
the spirit in which it was given. He 
did not desire to accuse the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of any intentional wish to 
injure the landed classes of the country. 
The right bon. Gentleman reminded the 
House himself that he was closely con- 
nected with the land-owning class, and 
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everybody knew that the name he bore 
was honoured among the land-owning 
class of the country. Intention, how- 
ever, was one thing, and effect another, 
and he could not help thinking that the 
pro s of the right hon. Gentleman 
would do a lasting injury to the landed 
interest. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made his proposals, and how 
were they supported by hon. Members on 
his own side of the House? The Mem- 
ber for Northampton spoke inthe country 
and declared that the proposals of the 
Government were going to have the effect 
of breaking up the large estates ; and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, in the first Debate in that 
House on the subject, said that if landed 
estates could not realise the necessary 
money without sale, he thought it was 
better they should be sold. Both the 
hon. Member for Northampton and the 
rigkt hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean put the matter in a plain 
and straightforward way. They did not 
deny they were opposed to the existing 
land system, and would be glad if one of 
the results of the Bill would be in some 
degree to break it up. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton declared he thought 


it was desirable that many of those 
estates should be broken up, and that 
their succession from father to son should 


not be longer continued. If that was 
what was intended the Government 
should proceed in an open manner against 
the land of the country and deal with it 
in such a way as to secure this breaking 
up, and not proceed by means of bleeding 
the land to death, which would not have 
the effect of breaking up the large estates 
into small holdings. Under the plan of 
the right hon. Gentleman sums between 
three and four times more than were now 
payable would be paid, and would have 
to be got either by sale of the land or by 
mortgage. Having told the House that 
this money could be got by the sale of 
land the right hon. Gentleman imme- 
diately demolished his own argument by 
proceeding to remind the House that in 
the vast number of cases it was impos- 
sible to sell land at a price which would 
bring in the money required. The right 
hon. Gentleman no doubt spoke in his 
double capacity as an owner and occupier 
of land. He could tell them that a great 
many of those who spoke on behalf not 
of the owners, but of the occupying tenant 
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farmers did not share the optimistic views 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and did 
themselves believe that these proposals 
were injurious to the land and to the 
interests of owners and occupiers, and of 
cultivation also. He was not going, after 
the hon. Member for 
Thirsk, to trouble the House with con- 
crete cases. He had no doubt that, 
although the hon. Gentleman opposite 
failed to deal with them, some other 
Member would give attention to 
them, and either admit their accuracy 
and endeavour to justify the policy which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
pursuing, or, if not able to do that, show 
where his hon. Friend was in error, and 
in what respect he had overestimated the 
effect of these proposals on the land. He 
did not believe that the majority of hon. 
Members sitting opposite desired to see 
the landed estates of this country broken 
up, unless, indeed, they were prepared 
with an alternative policy. He would 
take one case only, the history of which 
had been much in the possession of the 
public recently—the case of the great 
Savernake property belonging to the 
various Lords Ailesbury. Under or- 
dinary circumstances he did not say that 
that property could not bear the burden of 
this tax; but he asked the House to 
realise what was the actual condition of 
that estate. It had passed through an 
unfortunate time. It was not for him to 
say anything as to the causes which had 
brought it into its present state, or the 
character of the dead man who was the 
last possessor. At all events, that pro- 
perty had now passed into the hands of 
one who was at one time an honoured 
Member of that House, who would bring 
to bear upon its management and 
administration not only experience and 
capacity, but an earnest, solid determina- 
tion to sacrifice himself in every way he 
possibly could in order to rehabilitate the 
estate which had passed to him. He 
ventured to say that if the present owner 
of the Savernake property were con- 
fronted with the difficulty of having to 
raise on mortgage the considerable sum 
of money which might be demanded 
under the wide clauses of this Bill— 
which left the method of valuation so 
uncertain, and which it would be im- 
possible to pay out of income, but 
which must be paid either by mortgage or 
sale—he would find it impossible to meet 
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the additional burden. And if some 
part of the estate was to be sold to pay 
the Death Duty, who was to say what the 
portion was to be? Was it to be left 
to the local surveyor, or decided by the 
Commissioners ? Who was to decide in 
the case of a large property like this, the 
vast proportion of which was practically 
unsaleable, unless they got, as it was 
not likely they wouid get, some 
enormously rich man_ ready to 
come down and make an _ extraor- 
dinary offer for the whole estate? 
The present owner had a _ reasonable 
prospect of recovering the estate and 
placing it on sound ground again, and 
were they going to decline to give him 
the opportunity and compel him to 
further mortgage the property, so making 
the position of the successor worse than 
that of the present owner? They were 
told there was to be power of appeal ; 
that the successor was to be called upon 
to pay this sum when it had been arrived 
at, and if he objected he might appeal. 
A very generous proposal this! Under 
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what circumstances was he to appeal ? 
He might appeal to a higher Court after 
he had paid the total amount of the 
claim, 


He (Mr. Long) ventured to say 
that, as regarded a great majority of 
similar properties to this, it would be a 
mere farce to give vo power of appeal 
more efficacious and simple. The hon. 
Member for Thirsk touched upon another 
very important point which had been 
mentioned more than once, but to which 
he thought sufficient attention had not 
been given—that was, who was to pay 
the very large cost of valuing these 
estates ? The principle, as he understood 
it, which underlay the Chancellor of the 
Exchequor’s pruposals was that real and 
personal property should be put abso- 
lutely on the same basis. He maintained 
that, altogether apart from the portion 
that the land bore of the rates of the 
country, the right hon. Gentleman was 
attempting what was practically impos- 
sible. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer told them that in many cases in 
connection with the existing Estate Duty 
the valuation was carried out in much 
the same way as was proposed under this 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman must, 
however, admit that his proposals in- 
volved a gigantic change. Upon the 
‘mode of valuation would depend the 
amount of increased duty that was to be 
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paid. He maintained that it was almost 
impossible to find landed properties in 
this country which were occupied or 
owned on equal or similar conditions, 
and he did not understand how this valua- 
tion was to be made in the careful and 
exhaustive way in which it ought to be 
made, and how the actual value was to 
be arrived at. If they were going to 
carry out this proceeding by the careful 
and exhaustive method of inquiry and 
examination now adopted, all he could 
say was that his hon. Friend behind 
him had not in the smallest degree ex- 
aggerated the heavy cost that would 
have to be paid for such valuation by 
competent valuers. He would remind 
the House that when the local surveyor 
or valuer was called upon to do work of 
this kind he not only had to make a 
professional valuation as to what the 
property was then worth, but in the case 
of land he had to run what he might 
call a considerable professional risk in 
saying what would be the value of that 
land within a reasonable period; and 
valuers would tell them there was nothing 
so difficult, and no more anxious task, 
than that which they were called upon 
to perform when they were asked to 
value estates under the present extra- 
ordinarily complicated condition of the 
land in this country. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had also told them that 
in arriving at the value of these 
estates the valuer would be called 
upon to value as between a willing pur- 
chaser and a willing seller in the open 
market. [Sir W. Harcourt dissented.] 
That was what he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say when he ques- 
tioned him upon the matter. [Sir W. 
Harcourt: No.] He had done his 
best to follow this matter from the first 
night that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer introduced it, and he had been 
present on every occasion when there had 
been discussion upon it or questions asked 
and answered, and had endeavoured to 
follow the right hon. Gentleman’s ex- 
planations as to what the provisions in 
this respect were to be. If that was not 
to be the basis, then he confessed the 
difficulties in which they found them- 
selves were much greater than appeared. 
He certainly thought they were to take it 
that the valuer would put upon the pro- 
perty such a value as he wouldrecommend 
a willing purchaser to give to a willing 
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principal value of the estate for the pur- 
of these Death Duties, there would 
be deducted therefrom everything that 
could be considered a fair charge upon 
the estate ; in other words, that the mort- 
gages were to be deducted. He imagined 
it would be impossible to deduct from the 
capital value any charge in regard to up- 
keep of the property. [Sir W. Har- 
court: That is done now.] It was 
very difficult to find out what was the 
cost of the up-keep of an estate. Let 
them take the practical case of a man 
succeeding to a property, whose value 
was estimated at several hundred 
thousand pounds. He would be called 
upon to pay a very large sum yearly in 
repayment of capital and interest in 
respect of work done for the improve- 
’ ment of the property, and he should be 
glad if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would tell them whether he would be 
entitled to deduct the capitalised value of 
that annual payment from the principal 
value, and whether he would be entitled 
to say that although the estate had a net 
value of £200,000 or £300,000 that 
having to spend £2,000 or £3,000 a year 
that should be deducted from the amount. 
That was a very important question to 
owners of landed property in this country. 
It was a difficulty which had puzzled 
wiser heads than his, and no solution had 
yet been arrived at. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Does the 
hon. Gentleman mean money borrowed— 
for drainage, for instance ? 

Mr. W. LONG said, that drainage 
was a case in point. The Chancellor of 
the Excheyuer and many hon. Members 
knew that 25 or 30 years ago it was 
generally believed that one of the ob- 
stacles in the way of agricultural pro- 
sperity was that}insufficient money had 
been spent on these properties by their 
owners, and the owners of that time de- 
termined to get rid of that difficulty, and 
borrowed large sums of money which now 
constituted heavy burdens, which had to 
be met annually. He wanted to know 
whether on succeeding to an estate the 
tenant-for-life would be entitled to deduct 
from the capital value of the estate the 
amount of the money he had annually to 
repay? He understood that perhaps in 
@ few cases the expenditure of this 
money had produced a return, but unfor- 
tunately in the vast number of instances 
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the tenants were paying large sums 
annually without any return, the rents 
being lower, and the outlay having been 
wasted for the simple reason that what 
was thought then to be most advanta- 
geous to the agricultural interest in the 
way of a wise expenditure of money, had 
turned out to be delusive, and left the 
occupier ina worse condition than if none 
of these improvements had been made. 
Therefore, he would point out to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that if the 
successor was to be called upon to pay 
this tax, regardless of the fact that he 
might have for the next 20 years to pay 
£2,000 or £3,000 for so-called improve- 
ments of the property, which had left 
him so much poorer and the property no 
better, a great hardship would be inflicted. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, and some hon. Gentlemen behind 
him repeated, that the difficulty of this 
payment would be met either by sale of 
land, or mortgage. He wanted to put 
another practical difficulty before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. [Sir W. 
Harcourt: It can be paid by instal- 
ments.| He was sure hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House must be able to 
recall numerous instances where facts 
had occurred in the way in which he was 
about to briefly explain. Was it not the 
fact that in regard to the great majority 
of landed estates in this country, under 
the law as it stood now, when the owner 
succeeded, he was compelled sometimes 
for two or three years, and even for a 
longer period of time, largely to reduce 
the expenditure of his predecessor, to 
give up a good deal of the things that 
his predecessor was in the habit of doing, 
and to carefully economise in order to pay 
the Death Duties as they existed at the 
present time? That was a fact which 
everybody must know who took note of 
what was going on around them. If that ° 
was the case now, how would it be in 
the future, when the Death Duties were 
increased three or fourtimes ? Not only 
must @ man economise as at present, but 
he might have to leave his home, or 
realise the capital value, in order to 
discharge the mortgage. There were 
many inequalities and injustices that 
would be inflicted by this Bill. It 
appeared to be the object of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and of a good 
many other people who had talked and 
written upon this subject, to throw the 
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burden of taxation on those who were 
rich and well able to pay. He told the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends, 
however, that they were not going to 
effect that object by this Budget. He 
had heard—the unfortunate landowners 
knew nothing of it but what they heard 
—that there were men in this country 
who possessed more than £1,000,000 ; 
some of them £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 ; 
and they had heard that some of them 
sat in that House on the Benches 
opposite. That might explain why the 
right hon. Gentleman drew the line at 
£1,000,000. He could understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer so gradu- 
ating the Income Tax that these very 
rich persons should pay more towards 
the burden of taxation, instead of en- 
deavouring to catch the unfortunate 
landowners. He did not think it could 
be maintained that land did not already 
pay its fair share, but if it did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should have 
gone boldly in for a system of graduated 
duties which would have caught these 
extremely rich men. He would like 


to put to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer a case which would show some 
of the inequalities of the system. A 


landowner who had property worth 
£10,000, and had one child, as he under- 
stood, that child would have a Death 
Duty to pay of £300. In another case, 
where the property was worth £100,000, 
if there were 10 children, the Death 
Duty payable would be at the rate of 
£600 for each child. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, the duty 
was payable on the whole estate without 
regard to the number of children amongst 
whom it was divided. 

Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was proposing grave changes 
in the Death Duties of the country, and 
‘ he thought it was advisable, while he 
was doing so, that he should redress 
some inequalities which appeared to him 
to be unjust. How could the right hon. 
Gentleman defend his position in.adding 
very largely to the Death Duties inci- 
dental to the succession to real estate, 
and, at the same time, introducing into 
his rearrangement existing anomalies 
and injustices? It practically came to 
this — that although the right hon. 
Gentleman called it a Death Duty, he 
was laying a burden not upon the 
original owner of the property, but upon 
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the unfortunate successors who might be 
ealled upon to pay, not in proportion as 
they succeeded, but in proportion to 
the wealth left behind him by the 
person who had owned the property, 
That was an _ injustice which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might well 
have remedied, and it would have been 
something to put before them as con- 
solation for the inequalities of this Bill, 
He wanted to say one word with refer- 
ence to some remarks which fell from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India. He was not going to 
discuss with the right hon. Gentleman 
the question of hereditary burdens. ‘They 
had heard a good deal about them, and if 
they once got into that discussion no one 
knew better than he did that it would be 
an involved and long one. He said, | 
when it came to hereditary burdens, that 
he thought they on that side of the 
House who contended in the interest of 
real estates could prove, where there was 
any hereditary transmissions of burdens 
at all, it did not exist so much in the 
case of personal as of real property. 
Their contention was that real estate 
bore an unfair share of taxation. The 
Secretary for India quoted from a 
Return prepared by one of the ablest 
officials in the Public Service, which 
showed, in the first instance, that the 
relief which had recently been given to 
local taxation had been plainly to the 
relief of the rural rather than the urban 

ratepayers—for this reason, that they 
held, as they held now, that the rural 
part of the land of this country was less 
able to pay the burden of taxation now 
tkan it used to be. They felt, in the 
second place, that the rural ratepayer 
got less in the way of return for his rates 
than the urban ratepayer. He did not care 
whether they took the case of police or 
highway rates or whatever was the ex- 
penditure out of the rates, large or small, 
the urban ratepayer got a direct benefit 
from the money spent which was alto- 
gether out of proportion to any advantage 
derived by the rural ratepayer. He 
would go further, and say that not — 
did the urban ratepayer get a benefit muc 

in excess of anything obtained by the 
rural ratepayer, but in a great many 
cases, and particularly in regard to 
police rates, the rural ratepayer was 
burdened with the cost of maintaining 
police, a large proportion of the services 
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of whom went almost solely to the towns. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Woodbridge Division had to!d them that 
the question of rates was a landowners’ 
question, and not a farmers’ question, 
and that if they granted money in aid of 
rates it went into the hands of the owner, 
and not of the farmer. He held in his 
hand the Report of a large gathering of 
farmers held in his own county not long 
ago which contained a most excellent 
paper, which was read by a well-known 
tenant farmer, a man of exceptional ability, 
and well known in the neighbourhood. 
What he said was heartily endorsed by 
many other farmers. Throughout the 
whole of that address, Mr. George Blake, 
a well-known occupying tenant-farmer, 
stated plainly that this question was not 
an owners’ question, but that it was the 
question of the occupier and the labourer, 
and that it would be difficult to find an 
owner who had realised any benefits from 
the grants in aid. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for India made a cal- 
culation which brought the rates of the 
country down to something a little over 
3s. in the £1, and he told them of a 
remark made by Mr. Howard, a friend of 
his, that ever if all this large sum were 


knocked off, it would be of very little 


use to the agriculturist. He did not 
know of what time Mr, Howard spoke, 
but probably it was some few years ago 
when the condition of land and the 
conditions of the burdens of the country 
were very different to what they were 
now ; but the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self would admit that where the rent 
amounted to no larger a sum than 5s. or 
6s. an acre, out of which 2s. 6d. or 3s. had 
to be paid in tithes, and out of which 
the outgoings of the estate had also to 
be paid, au extra burden of 3s. or 3s. 6d. 
per acre for rates was a very considerable 
burden, and one well worth the attention 
of the tenant-farmer and the landlord. 
There were thousands and thousands of 
acres of land where the rent did not ex- 
ceed 5s. 6d. or 6s. an acre, and there 
were cases in which land had gone so 
low as 2s. 6d. or 3s. Was anyone going 
to say that a large reduction would not 
be of considerable benefit where land had 
fallen to so low a value as that? Mr. 
Blake, in his paper, urged this from 
another point of view. He said it might 
be suggested that 1s. or 2s. per acre in 
relief of taxation would not ameliorate 
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their condition, but his reply to that was 
that the very pursuit of their calling de- 
pended upon small economies of that sort. 
It was no use pooh-poohing small recom- 
mendations. Although the revision of 
the taxation imposed on land would not 
bring back prosperity or might not 
amount to a large measure of relief, at all 
events it would bring some relief which 
would be appreciated by every agricul- 
turist, whether tenant-farmer, owner, 
or labourer. It was unfair in times like 
this not only to refuse relief but to 
actually throw increased burdens on the 
land. Hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
supported the policy of the Budget Bill, 
thinking it would break up the large 
estates, were entirely mistaken and mis- 
guided. It would not break up the large 
estates. [Cheers.] But why? Because, 
in the main, they were in present cir- 
cumstances absolutely unsaleable, and no 
one would saddle himself with the re- 
sponsibilities and difficulties connected 
with the ownership of land in such pre- 
carious times. In his opinion, the Death 
Duties payable in respect of the majority 
of estates were heavy enough. In many 
cases a man succeeding to an estate in 
these days had to practice rigorous 
economy on account of the Death Duties 
and other charges, but the necessity for 
that economy would henceforth be doubled 
and trebled and quadrupled. And who 
was it that would feel most the rigid 
economies which landed proprietors would 
have to practice if increased burdens 
were forced upon them? It would not 
be so much the man who would no longer 
have a horse to ride, or the groom who 
would no longer have his weekly wages ? 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have laid the burden on shoulders which 
really would be able to bear it instead of 
on the land of the country, which was 
unable to bear it either with justice to 
itself or to the numerous classes depen- 
dent upon the land. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE (Wilts, Devizes) 
said, he did not propose to go into the 
question of whether the amount which 
would be contributed to the Imperial 
Revenue through the Death Duties should 
fall upon real or personal estate. He 
did not consider the question at all argu- 
able. He would confine himself to the 
present proposals of the Government. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite, who claimed 
to represent the agricultural interest, 
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spoke from one point of view and one 
only, and that was the landlords’. They 
were the rent-receiving and not the rent- 
paying part of the community. Accord- 
iug to a Return of the amount of land 
farmed by landowners in this country, he 
found that out of some three-quarters of 
a million of occupiers, only 14 per cent. 
owned the land which they farmed, and 
for that reason, if for no other, it might be 
said that hon. Gentlemen as a whole who 
sat in this House representing the agri- 
cultural community only represented the 
land-owning class. It was remarkable 
that while great objection had been 
taken to the increased duties payable 
by land, none at all had been taken to the 
increased duties payable by personalty. 
They all lamented the present deprecia- 
tion in agriculture, but trade was de- 
pressed asiwell as agriculture ; therefore, 
if additional taxes had to be raised it was 
fair that both realty and personalty 
should bear their just proportion. What 
were the objections taken by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite to in- 
creased charges on the land? They 
were partly sentimental and partly prac- 
tical. The sentimental part of the case 
had been put before the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Sleaford and the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, whilst the practical part 
had been more particularly dealt with by 
the hon. Member for Thirsk. The sen- 
timental objection was that if increased 
charges were laid upon the land the land 
would have to be let to commercial gen- 
tlemen. That argument came strangely 
from the Party who only three or four 
days ago boasted that they were sup- 
ported by the commercial part of the 
community ; and it was to him an ex- 
traordinary thing that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite should object in times of agri- 
cultural depression to commercial and 
business men of wealth and activity going 
into the country and employing their 
wealth and activity for the benefit of the 
country side. It was said that acts of 
charity would cease. Well, he did not 
think so badly of the commercial classes 
as to believe that if they hired or pur- 
chased places in the country they would 
immediately cut off all the charities of 
their agricultural predecessors. Such a 
sneer at the new men seemed to him to 
be in curious taste from the hon. 
Members opposite, when they considered 
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that the greatest part of the wealth of 
the country had been built up by the 
commercial classes. ‘These taunts and 
fears were not new things. They were 
always uttered on these occasions. The 
hon. Member for the West Derby Divi- 
sion warned the House that under the 
new burdens upon landowners charities 
would cease. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he had said 
nothing about charities, although they 
had been mentioned by someone else. 
His experience was that where landlords 
were driven away they always continued 
their charities. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE said, the hon, 
Member had, at any rate, said that wages 
would cease, because grooms would be 
driven out of employment. But grooming 
a horse was not the only employment 
open to a man, and if some of these ex- 
tensive estates were broken up and sold 
in small portions it would be open toa 
man to cultivate some of the land for his 
own benefit instead of grooming a horse 
for his master’s benefit. A cuncrete 
example had been given by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Slea- 
ford. He had mentioned an estate of 
£500,000 in value bringing ina yearly 
rental of £14,000, with a mortgage of 
£300,000 on it, the interest payable on 
which was £12,000, the net income of 
the owner being £2,000. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : That case was 2 
quotation from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian. It was not 
my case. 

Mr.C. HOBHOUSE said, he was sorry 
if he had made a mistake. He took the 
statement from The Times the other day, 
and regretted if he had not taken it down 
correctly. What would be the charge on 
an estate so situated. The owner would 
not have to pay on the whole value, but 
only on the £200,000, or the unmort- 
gaged portion. The charge at 6} per 
cent. would be £13,000. It would be 
open to the owner to pay the £13,000 
in two ways. He could do it either in 
eight instalments of £1,650 a year, or in 
one lump sum. If the former method 
were adopted the owner’s income would 
be reduced from £2,000 a year to £350. 
And supposing it was, the result would 
most likely be beneficial. The owner 
would most likely be turned into a useful 
citizen—a producer rather than a con- 
sumer of wealth, If he were reduced to 
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that necessity there would not be a great 
deal to be sorry for. But supposing the 
owner paid the sum of £13,000 down in 
one lump sum. He would, perhaps, have 
to sell an outlying portion of the estate, 
and if he did that and some of the mort. 
gaged superabundant acres were let loose 
and acquired by the rural population, no 
great hardship would be done either to 
the individual or the State. Some one 
had said that great estates. were a buf- 
fer between labourers and destitution; 
but the district he represented con- 
sisted entirely of large estates, and he 
was sorry to say that during the past 
winter in many parts of that district the 
labourers’ wages had fallen as low as 8s. 
a week. If the large estates there had 
stood between the labourer and destitu- 
tion it was an act for which the labourers 
were not very grateful. He confessed 
that if it was possible to break up estates 
by means of increasing the Death Duties 
he should not look forward with regret 
or dread to the change when it took 
place. It was not small quantities of 
land which would be heavily taxed under 
the proposal of the Government, but large 
aggregations of land—the keeping to- 
gether of land in large estates. He thanked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
remissions of taxation he had given them, 
They were remissions which would be 
sensibly felt, and would in great measure 
make up for the increased duties which, 
undoubtedly, land would have to pay. 
The only question was how much would 
the duties amount to, and how far they 
ought to be imposed on land. He believed 
that in the first case they would be found 
to be much less than was imagined, and 
in the second case it was only fair that 
land should pay some part of the in- 
creased expenses for defensive purposes. 
It had been said that the increased 
charges on land would be very heavy, 
and that the great estates would have to 
pay fourfold. He would give the figures, 
which he had received from an Insurance 
Company, with regard to tl:ree typical 
estates—two belonging to landed gentry 
and one to the working man. The first 
was the case of an estate worth just 
under £10,000, with a rental of £300. 
Under the old scale the Succession Duty 
would have amounted to £63, and the 
Estate Duty to £100. Under the Bill 
there would be one simple charge of 4 
per ceut., amounting to £400, so that the 
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difference against the present proprietor 
would be £237. At the age of 30 he 
could insure for that sum by an annual 
payment of £3 6s. 8d., and as he would 
receive a commission on his Income Tax 
of 30 per cent., or £1 per annum, the 
total annual charge he would have to 
pay in order to meet the new Death 
Duties would be something like 15s. per 
cent. of his income. His next case was 
that of an estate worth just over 
£100,000, and bringing in a rental of 
£3,000. The old duty would have been , 
£1,500, and the new charge would be 
£5,500. The owner would receive a re- 
mission of Income Tax amounting to 
£12, and in order to insure himself 
against the difference between the old 
and the new duty he would, at the age 
of 44, have to pay £99, so that the total 
charge for the new duty would be 3} per 
cent. on his annual income. Then he 
would take the case of a working man 
who lived in hisown house worth £300. 
The Death Duty on that property would 
be £3; but he would receive a remission 
of Income Tax amounting to 8s. a year, 
so that in seven years he would save the 
amount of the duty, and therefore in his 
case there would be no extra charge. If 
these figures were correct it was a great 
exaggeration to say, as Lord Salisbury 
had said at Trowbridge on Thursday, 
that the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would amount to a 
charge of 10 per cent. on land, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done something for the smaller taxpayers 
by giving them a rebate on the Income 
Tax, but there was another thing he 
might do. He might reduce the scale 
upon which the farms of English farmers. 
were valued. He had not been able to 
find out how this would work, but he was 
sure that if the right hon. Gentleman 
would adopt the suggestion he would 
earn the thanks of the members of~a 
struggling community. 
*Mr. BIDDULPH 


(Herefordshire, 
Ross) wished to appeal to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for justice on behalf 


of the landowners. He had already 
given them some relief in the form 
of rebate on the Income Tax, but he 
(Mr. Biddulph) failed to see why they 
should continue to be charged under 
Schedule (A) and on woods under 
Schedule (B). The landowners only made 
profit under Schedule (A), and if theright 
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hon. Gentleman could see-his way to re- 
lieving them under Schedule (B) they 
would be very grateful to him for it. 

Mr. USBORNE (Essex, Chelmsford) 
wished to say a word or two in regard 
to the tax on beer. He desired to show 
that there were two sides to the question, 
and that the arguments used in favour of 
the imposition of the tax were not so 
strong as they had been represented to 
be. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said it was an indirect tax on the 
. public, and was to be levied to counter- 
balance the direct taxes proposed in the 
Budget, that it was a direct tax on the 
wealthy brewers, that the profits of the 
trade were so great that they could afford 
to pay the impost, and that the extra 
tax ought not to be felt by the brewers 
owing to the price of barley. It was 
suggested that a publican in England 
might recoup himself the amount of the 
tax on spirits by diluting them, but if a 
publican diluted spirits below a certain 
point he would be liable to a prosecution 
and conviction. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Not if he 
announces the fact that they are diluted. 

Mr. USBORNE said, he was quite 


aware the right hon. Gentleman had said 
he had in his mind a circular issued by 
Messrs. Gilbey, which advertised whisky 
at 52 under proof, but that was a very 


different matter. He understood his own 
business, but he did not profess to under- 
stand that of Messrs. Gilbey. From his 
great experience he was confident that it 
would never do to try and get back the 
extra 6d. by reducing the spirits. Then 
he complained that the abolition of the 
Malt Tax was a great grievance ; the 
new Beer Duty was not a duty on beer 
at all, but was a duty on barley, and for 
that reason was a great and grievous 
burden upon the farmers of England. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What I said 
was that the Malt Duty was removed at 
the earnest request of the farmers ; that 
year after year their great grievance was 
the existence of the tax. 

Mr. USBORNE said, that the majority 
of the farmers who agitated for the aboli- 
tion of the tax thought they would get 
the removal of the tax in toto from the 
barley. There were a number of farmers, 
the more intelligent, who did not agitate 
or expect that, but whatever the farmers 
expected they did not expect that getting 
off a 22s. tax would mean the putting on 
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of another tax of 24s., and now it 

proposed to make the tax 27s. It was 
said that the tax was too small in amount 
to be split up into fractions, and that 
being so it was in the power of the 
brewers to recoup themselves by pump- 
ing more water into the copper. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that if the 
brewers would water their profits instead 
of the beer everyone would be satisfied, 
and all would go right. He would like to 
ask theright hon. Gentleman if he had con- 
sidered what the profit amounted to that 
had tobe watered? A country brewer would 
not turn out more than 10,000 barrels 
of beer in a year, which was only what a 
London brewer sent out in a day, and, 
therefore, the whole profits of the busi- 
ness of a country brewer, including the 
rent received for the houses, would not, 
with a tax of 6d. per barrel, amount to 
more than 6 per cent. on the whole in- 
come of the business. And yet the 
right hon. Gentleman considered that 
the profit upon beer was so great that it 
could well afford to bear the weight of 
the tax. The fact was that the profit 
on beer was considerably less than upon 
any other article sold to the trade. When 
an article was sold at a low rate, the sale 
must be enormous in order that there 
should be any profit at all. For instance, 
what was the percentage of profit upon 
newspapers. He had inquired. He had 
made inquiries that morning, and found 
that 13 papers were sold to the retailers 
for 9d., so that for his 9d. the retailer 
got Is. ld. The profit on matches was 
the same, but what was the profit on 
soda water, for which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had lately expressed a 
preference? The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the profits on beer and 
spirits in various parts of London was 
100 per cent. He (Mr. Usborne) had no 
hesitation in saying that statement was 
most misleading—not on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but that the in- 
formation upon which he founded his 
statement must have been misleading ; 
and he would explain how it might have 
arisen. He had been toa meeting of the 
trade that afternoon, when it was shown 
that the profits upon both beer and spirits 
were about 25 per cent. But how had 
the right hon. Gentleman arrived at the 
remarkable figures he had given them ? 
If they took rum, that was a spirit on 
which it was impossible for a retailer to 
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get a profit exceeding 25 percent. The 
right hon. Gentleman had treated ex- 
ceptional cases. He (Mr. Usborne) was 
told that the gentleman who gave the 
information to the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that the profit in Regent Street 
was about 176 per cent on brandy, and 
he made it out in this way: He went 
into the Hotel Continental and ordered a 
small glass of brandy, for which he paid 
2s. 6d. That was purely an exceptional 
transaction, and an exceptional trans- 
action could be shown to produce a profit 
of any percentage they liked. In the 
same way, if a man in the East End of 
London asked for 6d. of the best special 
and a split soda, he paid a price that 
yielded a large gross profit ; but if they 
asked what profit was got out of 4d. ale 
they would find it was very small. 

Smrr W. HARCOURT: The price 
that my informant paid was 4d., and the 
profit on that was 213°4 per cent. , 

Mr. USBORNE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not get any one in the 
trade to accept that as true. The right 


hon. Gentleman quoted his own case, 
going into a railway refreshment room 
and buying a glass of bitter ale for 2d., 
and the right hon. Gentleman appealed 


to him and said he would admit that 
such ale could be bought for 48s. a barrel, 
consequently there was a profit of 96 
per cent. on the transaction. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, it was 100 per 
cent., was ld. on the transaction a very 
large profit to be made under the cireum- 
stances? But then they must take into 
account the enormous expense that the 
contractor who sold the beer was put to. 
He could assure the House that supposing 
ld. was the gross profit in the first 
instance, the expenses the contractor was 
put to would reduce his profit to a half- 
penny ; yet the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer considered this was a trade that 
required to be further taxed, because 
when he went into a first-class refresh- 
ment room the fortunate individual who 
had a transaction had made a halfpenny 
out of it. He wonld really recommend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to look 
a little more closely into the profits that 
were made by the trade. If the right 
hon. Gentleman had bought soda water 
instead of a glass of ale, at the lowest 
price he would have paid 3d. for it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: What I said 
was that the retailer made 48s. profit on 
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a barrel of beer ; that a man who buys a 
barrel of beer at 48s. sells it in point of 
fact for 96s. 

Mr. USBORNE quite admitted that 
that was so, but he took it that out of 
the 48s. the net profit was not more than 
a halfpenny per glass on the transaction, 
But supposing the right hon. Gentleman 
bought, instead of the beer, a glass of 
soda water, let him point out what the 
gross profit of that would be. He had 
written to a manufacturer of soda water, 
and the reply he received was that. the 
plant of the firm could turn out 1,000 
dozens of soda water, which gave three 
grains of soda to each bottle, and nothing 
else beside water was put in. To make 
the required amount of gas they used 
56 Ibs. of whiting with the necessary 
proportion of sulphuric acid, bringing 
the total cost for materials up to 7s. for 
1,000 dozens of soda water, manufacturing 
charges £10. The selling price of that 
to the trade customers was £41 13s. 4d., 
and the price obtained from the public at 
2d. per bottle was £100; therefore, if 
they charged 3d. per bottle there would 
be a profit of £150 upon a gross cost 
of 7s. Then there was the question 
of the fall that had taken place in 
the price of barley, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer considered 
made the time favourable for increasing 
the tax upon barley. He could assure 
the House that the fall in the price of 
barley, and the consequent fall in other 
farm produce, had been for the large 
brewers the most disastrous thing that 
had occurred for the last 10 years. The 
net profits of the country brewer had 
during these 10 years fallen at least 50 
per cent. He should only be too glad if 
barley was 40s. a quarter instead of 30s, 
a quarter, because then the labourers 
would have some money to spend, and 
the country brewers would reap some 
advantuge from the increased prosperity. 
Speaking for himself, and he believed for 
al] small country brewers, he wished to 
say that if there was to be heavy 
taxation they wished to bear it pro rata 
with their richer brethren; but Con- 
servative brewers—and most brewers 
were Conservatives—had a most violent 
objection to graduated taxation, and they 
believed it was a tax upon thrift and 
enterprise. 

*Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.) said, 
he would not enter into a discussion with 
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the Member who had just spoken, but he 
had ventured to intrude for a few moments 
on the time of the House because of the 
speech delivered by the hon. Member for 
the West Derby Division of Liverpool 
(Mr. W. Long). The hon. Member 
speaking from the Front Opposition 
Bench, and as a landowner, seemed to 
look at the matter of the Death Duties 
from the standpoint of the agricultural 
interests, and even in that took a one- 
sided view, for, after all, what was the 
hon.’ Member’s contention? The hon. 
Member blamed the action of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for imposing 
an inerease of Death Duties on these 
landed estates, and gave them as an 
example the great Savernake estate, 
which, the hon. Member said, had been 
before the public during the last few 
months, or even years. The argument 
of the hon. Member was, that if an 
estate, which had been managed either 
well or ill, was left to an individual with 
insufficient income to keep it up it was a 
hardship that he should be called on 
either to sell a portion of that estate, and, 
if necessary, to live in a reduced way to 
what his predecessors had done. In 
taking the Savernake estate he thought 
the hon. Gentleman was taking an estate 
that would not create much sympathy, 
because it was an instance of an estate 
that had been frittered away by its 
owners. When a nan in any other walk 
of life was left property, whether it was 
# manufactory or a business which he 
was unable to keep up, it was not thought 
hard that he should be called upon to sell 
such part as would enable him to keep up 
the remainder. Some of them might 
not be largely interested in agricultural 
land, though they had some interest in it, 
and knew what falling prices meant ; 
but, after all, the great desideratum 
in regard to agricultural land ap- 
peared to be that they wanted 
those to have the property who could 
spend something on it, and who were not 
attempting to manage an estate where 
they had not capital enough for the pur- 
pose. The hon. Member and other hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House ran only the 
agricultural landowner, and did not men- 
tion the case of the great urban land- 
owners, and he also noticed that when 
hon. Members got up on that side of the 
House to launch proposals with regard to 
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land, they always spoke from the stand- 
point of the agricultural landowner. 
He thought hon. Gentlemen made a 
mistake in not drawing a distinction he- 
tween the agricultural and the urban 
landowners, because since Free Trade 
had been introduced their interests were 
largely divergent, and if each would 
fight their own battle it would be better 
for them in the long run. If there was 
one thing that more than another was 
being felt as a hardship at the present 
time, and which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had, for the first time, shown 
them the way to deal with, it was that a 
great injustice was being done to the 
dwellers in the large towns by the ground 
landlords taking a large portion of the 
fruits of their toil. ‘The largest of the 
boroughs which he represented, the town 
of Newport, belonged very largely to one 
nobleman. Let him say he did not 
believe there was a nobleman in the 
country who more truly did his duty by 
his estate than Lord Tredegar; he 
admitted frankly that Lord Tredegar 
conscientiously tried to do right in the 
great trust that had been committed to 
him, but what was the feeling of the 
large majority of the people in that 
town? It was the feeling that had sent 
him to represent the constituency in- 
stead of the gentleman who formerly 
represented them, and who sat on the 
opposite side of the House. He went 
into the town of Newport without a 
single commercial interest in it, and 
almost without a friend, whereas the 
geutleman who represented them, now 
unfortunately deceased, had a large stake 
in the commercial interest of the town, 
and yet he (Mr. Spicer) stood here to- 
day largely, he believed, as the Repre- 
sentative of the constituency, because 
of the hardship the people of Newport 
felt with regard to Lord Tredegar’s 
position in the town. That town had 
grown very largely with the increased 
development of commerce, and especially 
because it was the port of shipment 
for coal from the Western Valley of 
Monmouthshire. A few years ago it 
was a small town, buat the Corporation 
did their best to develope its resources, 
and it had increased. But what the 
people felt was that land which a few 
years ago possessed but- an agricul- 
tural value was made more valuable by 
their labour, and yet the greater part of 
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that value went to swell the large income 
of the ground landlord. This was not a 
question of personality. There could not 
be a better instance of a town, the ground 
landlord of which was esteemed by all 
parties, and yet it was felt that he was 
allowed by the laws of this country to 
put an immense burden on the people. 
They were coming to the end of a num- 
ber of leases—already a great many re- 
newals had been made, of course, at a 
large increase, and many of those who 
had accepted new leases rather than give 
up the goodwill of their businesses were 
finding that when they had gone to the 
expense of erecting new shops and build- 
ings they were called upon to pay not 
ouly a ground rent largely in excess of 
what they were paying before, but also 
interest on the capital which they had 
been compelled to pay upon the new pro- 
perty, and they felt that in future they 
were going to work largely for the ground 
landlord, and very little for themselves. 
It was very difficult in this country to 
impose new taxation on groand values. 
They had had the subject of betterment 
frequently discussed in that House, and 
he had always felt that whenever they 
had betterment from public improve- 
ments they also had worsement, therefore 
unless they could lay the new burdens 
on the actual ground landlords they 
would do somebody an injustice. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he be- 
lieved, had found a remedy, and 
one which would gradually be 
a great relief to the taxpayers 
of this country. Anybody who 
knew the Metropolitan district of 
Essex knew that during the last few 
years there had been an enormous develop- 
ment of the urban population in this 
district, and they had had the labour of 
the East of London and the City going 
over into the Metropolitan District. In 
that district to-day land, which was 
formerly in cultivation as market gardens 
at £4 peracre, was now worth in some cases 
thousands of pounds per acre. Under 
the present system they were tempting 
land speculators to go down to a district 
like that, to buy land practically at 
agricultural value, throw it out of cultiva- 
tion, make it waste and throw it out of 
the labour of human beings. This land 
was speculated upon very often years 
before it was required for building ; it 
lay for years bringing in nothing to the 
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State, and the State rewarded the owner 
for leaving it unoccupied. The man who 
spent money on an estate for the purpose 
of developing it had to pay rates as he 
improved it, but the man who let his 
estate go waste or lie idle waiting for a 
rise in value, had to pay no rates what- 
ever. He knew of a property less than 
one-half of a mile from the Bank of 
England the owners of which kept it 
unoccupied for 30 years so that they 
might get the price they asked for it, and 
then at the end of that period when by 
reason of the public and other improve- 
mentsaround it reached the enbanced value 
they put upon it, they sold it, but during 
the 30 years they did not pay a single 
penny for rates. The bright feature of 
the Budget, in his view, was that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had shown 
them how, perfectly fairly to all interests 
in the future, to get some share of taxa- 
tion from the great landowners of this 
country and to do it also in a way that 
would lead to the better development of 
these estates, and which would conse- 
quently teud to the general prosperity of 
the country as a whole, 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he should not dwell much upon the 
agricultural land question, as it had 
already been considerably discussed, but 
would address himself principally to a 
larger and more general view of the Bill, 
as the financial statement of the year, 
In the first place, he would point out 
that a remarkable change had been made 
in the name given to the Bill this year. 
It was called, contrary to the practice of 
many years, the Finance Bill, instead of 
the Customs and Inland Reveuue Bill, 
Some might say that the matter of the 
name was of small importance, but it 
must be obvious that if a Bill which had 
been known for generations as the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill changed 
its name suddenly in one year and 
became the Finance Bill, it would be 
difficult to trace it in future years, and 
the difficulty would be increased by not 
knowing the reason of the change. He 
had ventured to suggest to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that he should call it the 
Customs and Inland Revenue and Finance 
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Bill ; and theright hon. Gentleman in reply 
said that there was a good deal in the 
title “Finance Bill” that at first sight 
was not appsrent. That answer led him 
to look carefully into the matter, and he 
discovered that under it lay the great 
principle of tacking on to the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill part No. 6, 
which dealt with the alteration in the 
National Debt and the suspension of cer- 
tain parts of the Bill, about which he 
would say a few words later on. If 
precedent had been followed this change 
would have been embodied in a separate 
Bill, and would have received separate 
consideration. But leaving that subject, 
he should like to deal with the Bill as a 
whole, and consider the main principles 
which the Bill specially developed this 
year. There were three main principles 
in the Bill, which, though some of them 
were not strictly new,were for the first time 
developed inan extensive manner. First, 
there was the systematising of the plan of 
graduated taxation. ‘Of course, that was 
not a new question altogether, but, in the 
systematic arrangement proposed in the 
Bill, it was a practically new point. 
Secondly, there was the assimilation of 
real and personal property for the pur- 
poses of taxation; and, thirdly, there 
was the indirect and partial acknowledg- 
ment that capital was to pay more than 
an industrial income under the system of 
graduated taxation. Those three main 
principles of the Bill he had in the 
abstract always advocated and acknow- 
ledged to be fair and just. But the real 
question lay in the way they were to be 
administered ; for unless the details of the 
mode of carrying out those principles were 
strictly fair and just, the principles them- 
selves would really become instruments 
of injustice. He approved of a system 
of graduated taxation, of the principle of 
taxation according to the ability of the 
person paying the tax. It was obviously 
fair that a larger percentage of taxation 
should be placed on large rich estates 
than on small estates; but he thought 
there was a system of graduated Death 
Duties much fairer than the system pro- 
posed in the Bill, and that was that 
taxation should depend not only on the 
gross amount left, but on the amount of 
benefit which any individual received 
from the estate he inherited. When a 
man was left a large sum it was not un- 
fair that he should pay a larger per- 
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centage of taxation than the man who 
was left a small sum. Suppose a testator 
were to leave him £100,000, he should be 
more willing to pay a larger percentage of 
taxation than if the same individual had 
only left him £1,000. But under the 
Bill, if a man had two sons, and left one 
£1,000 and the other £10,000, the two 
sons would have to pay exactly the same 
percentage. There should bea graduated 
scale of taxation, not only according to 
the corpus of the estate, but according to 
the amount an individual was left under 
the estate. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might say he would like that, 
but the two principles should be worked 
together, in order to get a proper 
system. Possibly such a system 
would lead to a greater subdivison 
of property, and that would be a good 
thing; for, in his opinion, the more 
people that derived benefit from property, 
the better for the State. Though he did 
not think the accumulation of property 
in the hands of a few individuals should 
be stopped by artificial or unjust means, 
the tendency of legislation should be to 
level up from the bottom. The question 
then that arose under the Bill was whe- 
ther the scale of graduated taxation was 
a fair one? He found that the scale 
rapidly grew at the bottom instead of at 
the top. Of course, he was aware why 
that was done. The fact was that it was 
from the bottom of the scale that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer really 
derived the larger part of his receipts. 
The smaller fortunes in the aggregate 
brought in more annually than the 
exceptionally big ones. The scale was 
that up to £500 1 per cent. was imposed, 
and from £500 to £1,000 2 per cent. was 
imposed. An estate of £500 up to 
£1,000 had absolutely to pay double the 
tax of an estate under £500. Then 
from £1,000 to £10,000 another 1 per 
cent. was added; and an estate under 
£25,000 in value had to pay 4 per cent. ; 
while whether a man left £500,000 or 
£1,000,000 the increase in the tax was 
ouly 10s. per cent. He would urge that 
the small graduations of the scale should 
be at the bottom rather than at the top ; 
and he hoped that in Committee the 
fullest attention would be paid to the 
matter. Leaving the great question of 
graduated taxation, he wished to say a 
few words on a most important point— 
namely, the question of valuation. The 
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authority that was to do the valuation 
under the Bill was the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue. He appealed to the 
experience of hon. Members whether 
they could say that that was a strictly 
impartial tribunal. He himself had very 
strong views about it. His experience 
of the Inland Revenue Authorities was 
that they not only extracted the utter- 
most farthing, but went beyond it if they 
could. Anybody who had to deal with 
them would agree with him that in entrust- 
ing the Inland Revenue officers with 
this valuation they were trusting to 
people—of course, it was their business— 
who would put the highest value they 
possibly could on anything that came 
before them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave them an example about 
a certain picture. He mentioned that a 
picture of a young lady, by Reynolds, was 
sold at auction for £8,000, whereas the 
picture of a statesman and a Prime 
Minister by the same artist was sold for 
about £400. The right hon. Gentle- 
man gave that as a remarkable instance 
of the astuteness of persons who were in 
the habit of valuing properties. He 


would ask whether it was the experience 
of anybody who had anything to do with 


the Inland Revenue that they would have 
taken that view of the relative value of 
these two pictures ? He was sure that 
if two pictures were submitted to them 
for valuation of about the same size, and 
painted by the same artist, they would 
come to the conclusion that although one 
was the picture of a Prime Minister, and 
the other that of a young lady unknown, 
they were, roughly speaking, about the 
same value, and they would never dream 
of setting the value of the one at a sum 
18 to 20 times in excess of the other. 
Supposing they had two pictures by Sir 
John Miilais, one of the present Chan- 
ecellor of the Exchequer, and one of a 
Miss Smith, was it conceivable that if 
they came before the officers of the Inland 
Revenue the latter would be valued at 
18 or 20 time’ more than the former ? 
He decidedly thought it would not be so. 
According to such a valuation the portrait 
of one anonymous lady would be regarded 
by the Inland Revenue as worth the 
portraits of every one of the Members of 
the present Cabinet. They must judge 
of what would be the method of valua- 
tion under this Bill by the experience of 
the past. He did not ‘hesitate to say 
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that valuations put upon Income Tax in 
the past had been unfair, and excessive, 
and arbitrary. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, in this Bill left 
them entirely to the Inland Revenue 
officers for the most important and vital 
matter of the valuation of these estates 
and property. He would draw attention 
to this fact. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had this year for the first time 
made some allowance for repairs to 
house property, and he might say that, 
having advocated that reform for many 
years, he thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having done so. Let him 
remind the House that Chancellors 
of the Exchequer had acknowledged 
for many years that the system 
was unfair under which nothing was 
allowed for repairs; but although the 
Income Tax was imposed in 1842, they 
had had to wait until 1894 before this 
obviously unfair treatment was removed. 
This unfair valuation had been going on, 
therefore, for 52 years, and now they 
were suddenly asked to believe that the 
Inland Revenue Authorities would at 
once adopt a fair system of valuing the 
estates which came under particular 
clauses of this Bill. He thought that, 
bearing in mind what had occurred in 
the past, this Bill should contain some 
distinct Rules showing how the valuation 
was to be made. No doubt it would add 
to the difficulties of the Bill, but he 
thought in some way they would be 
bound to see that there were clauses put 
in to enable them to know on what prin- 
ciple and basis the various classes of pro- 
perty were to be valued when this Bill 
came into force. Take the question of 
Trish land. The way of valuing Irish 
land at the present time would depend en- 
tirely upon the particular fancy and politi- 
cal views of the persons who were engaged 
to value it. Would the land be esti- 
mated at its selling value? If so, how 
would they get over the difficulty that 
Irish land was not saleable, and that, 
therefore, the selling value of Irish land 
was nil? That was the case also with 
regard to considerable quantities of Eng- 
lish land, and here again also the valua- 
tion would depend upon the peculiarities 
of the person who was entrusted with 
theivaluation. Therefore, it was very neces- 
sary that they should introduce into this 
Bill some words or clauses which would 
lay down precisely and definitely what 
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were the main lines upon which real and 
personal property were to be valued. 
He knew of one estate which was nomi- 
nally valued at £30,000 a year. It was 
an Irish estate. The actual receipts 
from that estate did not exceed some- 
thing like £5,000 a year. They might 
fairly argue that « rent roll of £30,000 
a year, if valued at 25 years, would 
amount to £750,000. Under the scale 
that estate would have to pay—if it was 
valued on that basis, 74 per cent. duty ; 
that was to say, £56,000, or 11 years of 
the net income that the proprietor 
would enjoy—half the freehold value. 
Surely these were matters in respect of 
which they must have some information 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was not suggesting that the Chancel- 
lur of the Exchequer intended to put any 
fictitious value upon these estates, but he 
thought it was only fair that they should 
know exactly and precisely the line of 
valuation that would be taken. The 
Ailesbury estate had been referred to, and 
that was a fair case to be considered, and 
showed that unless there was some pre- 
cise rule decided upon the greatest in- 
justice would be done. He looked out 
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the other day an interesting case of an 
estate which had been lately bought up, 
and which was the property of a noble- 
man who died lately, who was not only a 


landed proprietor but was _ interested 
largely in the brewing trade. He found 
that under the old Probate Duty that 
estate would pay £19,500, and in respect 
of Estate Duty £6,500. Under this 
Bill it would have to pay £48,780—that 
was to say, £22,000 more. He was not 
complaining of the incidence of the tax 
in respect of this particular estate, be- 
cause he agreed that it was fair and 
reasonable that in such an instance a 
larger sum should be taken ; but what he 
was pressing was that in this Estate Duty 
there ought to be some distinct and de- 
finite rule laid down so that people might 
know how this tax would really be 
levied. There could be no question that 
this duty would be very largely evaded. 
Perhaps that was not a proper word to 
use. It seemed to him that one of the 
effects of this Bill would be that it would 
tend to induce people to part with their 
personalty before they died, and even real 
estate ulso. He personally did not see 
any objection to that; he did not see 
there was any fraud involved, but they 
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would find out that owing to the evasions 
it would not be possible to obtain any 
large revenue out of the tax. With re- 
gard to the assimilation of real and per- 
sonal property, it might be that some 
Members on his own side of the House 
would not agree with him when he said 
he looked upon that arrangement as a 
satisfactory one. He believed in making 
the taxation of real and personal pro- 
perty entirely alike, and he said that 
almost entirely in the interest of real pro- 
perty. There was an opinion abroad that 
real property did not pay its share of 
taxation. That was altogether a mis- 
take. There was a lecturer travelling 
in the north of London who was saying 
that the whole taxation of the country 
ought to be laid on the land. Of course, 
he must be a person who knew nothing 
at all about the incidence of taxation. 
He did not even know that the whole 
gross rental of the land of the country 
would only just half pay the amount 
necessary to be raised by taxation. But 
such was the ignorance of some persons 
in regard to the taxation of the land that 
they honestly thought that land escaped 
a great deal of its legitimate burden, 
whereas hon. Members of that House 
knew that land was infact so overburdened 
that it was not possible for it to bear much 
more taxation. By the Parish Councils 
Bill there had been added a 6d. rate to 
the land, and although it did not sound 
much it meant a great deal with the land 
in its present depressed state. This Bill 
would show many people that the land was 
taxed up to a higher point than they 
supposed. Someone had stated that 
this new tax would only mean an increase 
of £300,000 a year on land, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
put it at something like £400,000 a 
year. Therefore, they had got brought 
out the fact that really and truly, 
although this enormous increase of taxa- 
tion was to be put on all property, the 
great increase would be in respect of 
persovalty, and that only between 
£300,000 and £400,000 extra was to be 
got out of the land through assimilating 
the duties. There was another point to 
which ‘he wished to call attention, and 
that was the indirect and partial 
acknowledgment of the idea that capital 
should pay a larger amount than 
industrial incomes. He had himself 
urged very often that there should be a 
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different scale’ of Income Tax between 
industrial and spontaneous income. The 
Bill touched this point, but it did it in 
the worst possible way, because under it 
a man’s industrial income would be 
heavily taxed on his death, although all 
his life through he had had to bear the 
burden of taxation and bring up his 
children and provide for their education. 
That, he thought, was the worst possible 
way in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could make a difference 
between spontaneous and _ industrial 
incomes. If they tolda man that they 
were going to burden his estate tremen- 
dously on his death the tendency of that 
man might be to spend as much as he 
could and not to be careful and thrifty as 
they would like him to be. It was no 
consolation to such a mau to know that 
persons who were very rich would also 
be heavily taxed upon death. When the 
Bill was in Committee he should 
raise this question, because he was sure 
that the Income Tax could not be fairly 
raised unless there was an equitable 
difference made between industrial and 
spontaneous income. What he thought 


was a fatal blot upon the Bill was the 
ret for the 


suspension of the 

inking Fund. He appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to say 
whether he (Mr. Bartley) had not always 
objected to any reduction in the Sinking 
Fund. In 1887, when the Sinking Fund 
stood at £28,000,000, and when the 
Government unfortunately reduced it, he 
objected, and he thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with all his financial 
virtues, would have maintained the 
position he took up then, that the 
Sinking Fund should not be decreased. 
He certainly thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was in earnest when he said 
that he should not think of touching the 
Sinking Fund. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman would say that the circum- 
stances were entirely different at the 
present time, but the fact was that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had fallen 
at the first temptation, like so many other 
Chancellors had fallen, and suspended a 
pert of the Sinking Fund which, 
according to his speeches, he would 
never touch. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had reduced the Sinking Fund in 
two ways. He had suspended one large 
item of £1,000,000 odd, and had taken 
£288,000 from the Naval Defence Fund. 
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This was a very paltry proceeding. Last 
year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not make his Budget meet except 
by taking £300,000 from the Treasury 
Chest. Now he was obliged to go to 
the Naval Defence Fund—the Fund 
which was created under the Act that 
the right hon. Gentleman had so often 
derided—in order to make his Budget 
meet. He must say he sympathised 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It must be very galling to him that at a 
time when he was culminating his career 
by bringing in a great Budget he 
eould only make his finances balance 
with the aid of the funds which had been 
raised under the National Defence Act. 
But as a humble follower of the finance 
of the right hon. Gentleman he would let 
that pass ; but he must say that he took 
a serious view of the fact that, although 
they were going to pay an 8d. Income 
Tax, increase the Property Tax and 
the tax on beer and spirits, yet the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
up his views about the Sinking Fund, 
and taken from it moneys to pay the 
expenditure of the year. He knew per- 
fectly well that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not condescend to pay 
attention to anything that he might say, 
but, all the same, he had always looked 
up to him with respect as the great 
champion of the protection of the Sink- 
ing Fund, and now he found that the right 
hon. Gentleman was no better than any- 
body else, and that so soon as he dis- 
covered himself in difficulties had resort 
to this Fund in order to make a nominal 
surplus, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said that the Budget ought not to be 
made a Party question. The right hon, 
Gentleman discounted the merit of that 
statement when he dwelt so fully and 
freely on the fact that the extra taxation 
that he was proposing would only fall 
upon one particular class of the com- 
munity. He thought it was a dangerous 
sign when a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
began toexplain that his taxation would 
only touch one class. It laid the whole 
Budget open to suspicion., When, again, 
in answer to one of the Irish Representa- 
tives, he said that the incidence of the 
new taxation would fall with hardly any 
weight upon Ireland, he thought it took 
away even more from the force of his 
argument that a Budget ought not to be 
treated as a Party measure. He acknows 
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ledged that in regard to many of the prin- 
ciples of this measure he was in agree- 
ment with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The real fact of the case 
was this, however: that the Bill was in 
reality a matter of detail, and he had been 
trying to show that the details were not 
set out. The great difficulties of the 
valuation of estates, realty and perso- 
nalty, were not considered, and therefore 
it was necessary for them to make a care- 
ful investigation of this Bill when it was 
in Committee. Although they might agree 
with some of the principles of the Bill, 
they must see that the details of it in- 
flicted no hardship upon any of the classes 
affected, and, above all things, that the 
method of valuation which was to be 
adopted should not have practically the 
effect of stamping the agriculturists out of 
existence. He did not object either to the 
selling of estates or the dividing up of 
estates. This Bill did not allow either 
one or the other to be done. It was not 
possible to borrow money in order to pay 
taxes. All these defects showed, he 
thought, that the scheme had been 
brought out with a view to the making 
of a popular Budget for a certain section 
of the community. It was merely a vote- 
catching Budget, making an attractive 
appearance, but framed without regard 
to strict equity. They did not oppose 
every principle of it, but it would be 
their duty, if it passed its Second Read- 
inff and got into Committee, to do their 
utmost to introduce details that would 
safeguard all the various interests in- 
volved. Because the measure was lack- 
ing in most important details he should 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 

*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough) said, they 
had heard a great deal about the diffieul- 
ties in which owners of encumbered 
estates might be placed by the passing 
of this Bill. That, however, had nothing 
to do with them. What they had to 
be decided was whether it was right 
and just that landed property on the 
death of the owner should pay the 
same contribution to the State according 
to its value as was paid by other 
forms of property in the country ? That 
was the question which, so far as the 
first part of the Bill was concerned, the 
House had to decide, and so far as he 
was concerned his answer would be an 
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emphatic “ Yes” to the Government, 
He believed that to give to any particular 
form of property even the appearance of 
enjoying a privilege not possessed by 
other forms was to expose it to very 
grave danger. It raised up a feeling 
that other kinds of property were 
being treated unjustly. He, therefore, 
welcomed the action of the Government 
in trying, as far as the Death Duties 
were concerned, to put landed property 
on precisely the same footing as personal 
property. He did not deny that the Bill 
would place the owners of many landed 
estates mortgaged up to two-thirds of 
their value in a difficult position. Take 
an estate valued at £100,000, and assume 
that it was mortgaged to two-thirds its 
value, or £66,000, leaving a free value 
of some £34,000. The net income of 
that estate would probably be £3,000 a 
year, out of which as interest of 
mortgage £2,300 a year would have to 
be paid, leaving a free income of only 
£700 a year. The duty payable on the 
£34,000 would be £1,530 ; or, allowing 
for interest, £200 a year spread over 
eight years, and the free income would 
be reduced to £500 a year. This might 
mean that the owner of the estate 
would have to leave his family house and 
go elsewhere ; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not responsible for this. It 
was the man who in the first instance left 
his heir in the position of being nominal 
owner of an estate worth £100,000, with 
the social position and responsibilities of 
ownership, yet with mortgages such as 
to leave only a free income of £700a 
year. They were told that it was a 
great evil that the State should encourage 
further burdening by means of mortgage 
of the landed property of the country. 
He admitted this, and thought many of 
the difficulties in our rural districts were 
due to so many estates being burdened 
with mortgages. But this Bill would 
not have that effect. Take the case he 
had spoken of. Suppose the estate worth 
£100,000, free from all burdens, and with 
an income of £3,000, the Estate Duty 
on that would be £5,500. The settled 
estates of this country were usually re- 
settled every time the next heir became 
21 years of age. From the table of one 
of the large Insurance Companies he 
found that £5,500 would be insured on 
the life of a person 21 years of age for a 
payment of £137 for 20 years, or £99 per 
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annum for life. What would happen 
would be that when the resettlement was 
made the life of the next heir would be 
insured, and the premium on that would 
be made one of the first charges on the 
estates, and on his death the money 
would be used for the payment of Death 
Duty. The £137 a year would be an 
additional charge on the estate, but so 
long as Parliament spent money at the 
rate it was now spending it, the money 
would have to be raised in some way. 
But on an estate managed with reasonable 
regard to prudence and good manage- 
ment, the demand now made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not one that 
would place the estate in any real diffi- 
eulty, or compel the owner to take it into 
the market. Passing to the Income Tax 
clauses, he was glad the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer recognised that there was 
a material difference between the gross 
and net income from landed property 
whether in land or buildings, and to 
meet that he made an allowance before 
levying the Income Tax. But that 
allowance by no means represented the 
difference between the gross and net 
income of land, and now that landed 
property (land and buildings) were put 
on precisely the same footing so far 
as the Death Duties were concerned 
with other forms of property, they 
were bound in justice to place landed 
property as far as Income Tax was con- 
cerned also on precisely the same footing 
as other forms of property. Look at the 
way in which Income Tax was levied on 
personal property. If it was on mortgage or 
invested in Government Stock you paid 
on the net sum received ; if it was in- 
vested in business the expense attendant 
on carrying on the business, including 
insurance and the cost of maintaining 
and repairing all machinery employed, 
and all bad and doubtful debts, were 
deducted before the net profits were 
arrived at ; and, in addition to this, you 
were entitled to deduct a certain per- 
centage, varying in different parts of the 
country from 5 to 74 per cent., for de- 
preciation of machinery employed. Com- 
_ this with the way Income Tax was 

vied on land. It was levied on the 
gross annual value, which might be 
either the rental or something more, but 
the offer of 10 per cent. on land, and 16 
per cent. on buildings, did not meet the 
necessities of the case. Two cases would 
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illustrate the difference with which In- 
come Tax pressed on the two forms of 
property. The great storm in January, 
1882, which swept away the Tay Bridge, 
did so much damage to an estate near 
where he lived that it took the entire 
gross half-year’s rental of the estate to 
repair the damage, and the owner of the 
property did not receive one penny of in- 
come for that half-year; but notone penny 
reduction did he receive from the Income 
Tax authorities owing to the loss. The 
same storm did considerable damage to a 
large manufacturing concern with which 
he was well acquainted, blowing down 
walls and destroying machinery. The 
cost of repairs was paid out of the 
current year’s revenue, and naturally 
reduced the profits; but it was put 
against them, and the manufacturer was 
called upon to pay Income Tax on the 
average of four years, including the 
disastrous year. When once real 
and personal property were put on 
the same footing as regarded the Death 
Duties these anomalies should be re- 
moved. Look how Income Tax was 
levied on buildings in large towns. The 
higher portions of large buildings were 
usually served with elevators, which were 
erected at considerable expense by the 
proprietors, who let out the building 
either for residential or business purposes. 
In one of our northern towns was a block 
let out in chambers, from which a rental 
of £4,000 a year was derived. The cost 
of working the elevator was £250 a year 
exclusive of any allowance for wear and 
tear or depreciation. On an average 
valuation the rent, without the hoist, 
would be £3,500 a year, yet Income Tax 
was levied every year on the full £4,000 
without any allowance whatever for the 
expense incurred in working the elevator 
which was an absolutely essential ex- 
pense for the £4,000 to be earned. A 
large proportion of the difference 
between the gross and net income of 
landed property was essentially expendi- 
ture without which land quickly went 
out of cultivation, and was just as much 
a portion of the cost of producing the 
crops raised as was the expense of re- 
pairing and maintaining the machinery 
of a cottonor woollen mill part of the 
cost of producing the yarn or cloth 
made in those mills. In February, 
1890, a Committee was appointed by the 
House to inquire into the expense of 
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management of the wocds and forests 
and land revenue of the Crown, and to 
see whether the expenditure on the 
Crown estates was in excess of what 
would be made by private landowners 
upon similar properties. Sir W. Kingscote 
was examined on that occasion, and 
stated that he had, at the request of 
the Committee, drawn up a detailed 
Schedule of the expense incurred on 
the agricultural estates of the Crown, 
and compared it with a similar return 
from eleven other estates in different 
parts of the country, and the result had 
been to show that the expenditure on 
private estates was in excess of that 
on Crown estates. Sir W. Kingscote 
had been in communication witk several 
noblemen and gentlemen on this sub- 
ject, and many of them had _ been 
good enough to allow him to examine 
their estate books and to extract from 
them such figures as he thought neces- 
sary for the purpose of comparison with 
the expenditure on Crown estates. He 
would not, however, weary the House 
with many figures, but would simply call 
the attention of hon. Members to a sum- 
mary handed in to the Select Committee. 
According to the summary the expendi- 
ture on Crown estates was :— Manage- 
ment, 4:5 per cent.; repairs, 12°6; 
general expense, 7°O—total 24:1. The 
expenditure on 10 out of the 11 private 
estates averaged-:—Management, 42 per 
cent. ; repairs, 20°1 ; sundries, 5°7—total 
30°0. Now, had that been an unreasonable 
expenditure they might naturally have ex- 
pected to see some criticism upon that in 
the Report of the Committee, but that body 
seemed to have come to the conclusion that, 
even taking a moderate scale of expendi- 
ture, 20 per cent. was the very smallest 
margin between gross and net income, 
eliminating every consideration with 
regard to residence and outlay connected 
therewith. It was said that the deduction 
could not be settled in individual cases, 
but that a uniform course must be pur- 
sued in all cases ; but he could not see 
any reason why deductions in the case of 
landed property should not be made 
variable and dependent ,upon the cireum- 
stances of each just as they were in all 
other classes of property, and just as 
every case was settled by itself under 
Schedule (D). In Scotland an allowance 
was made to a landowner depending on 
the amount of rates he paid. Why 
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should not landowners in England be 
placed in a similar position as regarded 
their outgoings? Landowning was a 
business, and in this matter it ought to 
be treated as other businesses were. He 
believed that the best way of meeting 
the difficulty was by extending the pro- 
vision to which the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division had alluded—by 
extending to occupiers of land the right 
to be assessed under Schedule (D) if they 
thought fit, and, providing that they kept 
proper books, to be allowed to go before 
the Commissioners to be re-assessed on 
their actual income. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would carefully 
consider this proposal, as there was a very 
strong feeling existing on the question. 
*Str J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had in the latter part 
of his speech given a very good answer 
to the first part of it, and a sufficient 
reason why he should support the 
Amendment. It was clear that real pro- 
perty paid far more to the rates than 
personal property, and if taxation was to 
be equalised it ought to be equalised all 
round, Practically, it was almost im- 
possible to raise rates upon personal pro- 
perty, and the only way that had yet 
been suggested of equalising the burdens 
upon the two classes of property was by 
putting the rates chiefly upon realty and 
the Death Duties—chiefly upon _per- 
sonalty. The Government now proposed 
to alter the system in one respect without 
altering it in another, which was ob- 
viously a great injustice. It was sur- 
prising that the Government, who pro- 
fessed so much anxiety to pass the 
Neweastle Programme, should have 
selécted this year for the introduction 
of a Budget which raised so many 
questions of intricacy and perplexity. In 
1874, when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Memberfor Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone) proposed to the country to do away 
with the Income Tax, it was generally 
understood that ne intended to meet the 
additional taxation which would be re- 
quired by ap increase of the Death 
Duties. For that course there was 
a great deal to be said, but Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government, without re- 
ducing the Income Tax, and even when 
they were increasing it, were adding to 
the Death Duties, which fell practically 
upon the same class of the community. 
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So far, therefore, from carrying out the 
policy of the Member for Midlothian, the 
Government were taking the opposite 
course. Not only were they proposing 
to increase the Death Duties, but they 
were taking the very important step of 
introducing a graduated system of 
taxation. Fortunately, most of them 
could discuss that question entirely as 
an abstract problem on its own merits, 
because it did not affect them personally. 
It affected their children, no doubt, and 
they were entitled to speak for them ; no 
one could complain of that. But so far 
as personal interest was concerned, it 
would tend the other way, because, 
unless the increase were thrown on the 
Death Duties, they would have to pay it, 
while by throwing it on the Death 
Duties they made their successors bear 
the burden. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir W. Harcourt) did not defend the 
justice of his proposals. He simply 
said, to his great astonishment— 

“This raises in its simplest form the vital 
question of graduated taxation. To my mind 
the principle, if applied with fairness and jus- 
tice, is a most equitable and politic principle.” 


And he added that it had the assent of 


“every writer on political economy and 


finance.”’ 

Now, he (Sir J. Lubbock) ventured to 
say that this was not only not correct, 
but that the very reverse was the case. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted Adam 
Smith, and no doubt it was true that 
Adam Smith in his first axiom stated 
that— 

‘The subjects of every State ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of the Government 
as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities.” 

But then he went on to say— 

“That is, in proportion to the revenue which 

they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State. The expense of government to the 
individuals of a great nation is like the expense 
of management to the joint tenants of a great 
estate, who are all obliged to contribute in 
proportion to their respective interests in the 
estate. In the observation or neglect of this 
maxim consists what is called the equality or 
inequality of taxation.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served that the effect of the graduated 
Succession Duty was equivalent to a 
graduated Income Tax. Another ad- 
vanced Radical but sound thinker, Pro- 
fessor Fawcett, in his excellent Manual 
of Political Economy, said— 
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“The proposal to make the rate of the 
Income Tax progressively increase with the 
amount of the income would almost indefinitely 
strengthen the objection that the tax operates as 
a discouragement to prudence. It will be sanc- 
tioning the principle that the proportion which 
the State should take from a man’s income 
should increase in the direct ratio of the amount 
he might save.” 


The tax as proposed by the Government 
was avowedly a tax on capital, and 
Professor Fawcett went on to point out 
that— 

“Tt consequently follows that if any portion 
of the Income Tax is paid out of capital which 
would otherwise be employed within the 
country itself, the incidence of the tax partly 
falls on the labourer, although the tax may 
never be directly levied from them.” 


And he then proceeded to show how this 
would be the effect— 


“Tt is,” he continued, “ important to remem- 
ber that the proposal to graduate the Income 
Tax seems to sanction the principle that it is 
desirable to impose a penalty upon the accumu- 
lation of wealth. Any such scheme which is 
aimed against large capitals probably obtains 
popular support, because it seems to favour the 
prejudice which is frequently expressed against 
capital. The spréad of education is, however, 
gradually dissipating this error.” 


And he concluded— 


“It therefore follows that one of the most 
serious objections which can be urged against 
the tax is greatly strengthened if it should be 
so graduated that the tax is increased in pro- 
portion to the amount which an individual 
saves,” 

Dr. Farr, the late Registrar General, in 
his evidence before the Income Tax 
Committee of 1852, said— 

“The correct principle with regard to taxa- 
tion is that each member of the community 
should contribute every year to the common 
yearly expenditure of the country in a fixed 
proportion to the amount of property in his 
possession.” 

John Stuart Mill, in his 
Economy, laid down that— 

“To tax the higher incomes at a higher per- 
centage than the smaller is to lay a tax on in- 
dustry and economy ; to impose a penalty on 
people for having worked harder and saved 
more than their neighbours. It is partial taxa- 
tion, which is a mild form of robbery. A just 
and wise legislation would scrupulously 
abstain from opposing obstacles to the acquisi- 
tion of even the largest fortune by honest exer- 
tion.” 

He would only quote one foreign 
economist, for, in fact, such a suggestion 
as that made by Government had 
generally been regarded as so unjust as 
to be hardly worthy of serious discussion. 
The late Prime Minister of France, M. 
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Thiers, lfowever, alluded to it, and laid 
it down as a self-evident axiom that 
every member of ‘a State should con- 
tribute to the Revenue of the country in 
proportion to what he earned or to what 
he possessed. He went on to discuss 
graduated taxation, and pointed out the 
objections and difficulties. He said— 
“Tf you once begin you have no logical 


limit. You are on an inclined plane, and once 
started cannot stop yourself.” 
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Having shown that the principle was 
unwise, he concluded by giving his 
opinion that it was un vrai pillage. In 
proportional taxation, he said, you had a 
principle ; graduated taxation was an 
odious injustice, a “ revolting exercise of 
arbitrary power” John Stuart Mill, in 
his Political Economy, quoted Adam 
Smith’s four rules, the first of which, as 
he had shown, condemned graduated 
taxation, and summed up by saying that 
these rules 

“having been generally concurred in by 
subsequent writers may be said to have become 
classical.” 

So far, then, from supporting the pro- 
posals of Government the authority 


of political economists was altogether 


against them. It was true that in Mill’s 
opinion the objections which were conclu- 
sive against a graduated Income Tax did 
not apply to a graduated Succession Duty; 
but this would hardly help the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, because, as he had told 
the House, a graduated Succession Duty 
would, in his opinion, be practically a 
graduated Income Tax. If this principle 
were once admitted, when were they to 
stop? The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square (Mr. Goschen), admitted, and in- 
deed proclaimed, these principles when 
he established the Estate Duty. It was, 
in fact, he said, the first rung of the 
ladder, and the Government proposed to 
ascend the scale. But ladders have 
several rungs; they had only got to the 
second. Where would the rest lead them ? 
The object of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer was to tax the rich as much as 
possible in order to spare the poor; but 
did he effect that object ? It had been 
well pointed out that any proposal which 
impaired the solvency of the Insurance 
Offices would be a great national misfor- 
tune. And not only would the security 
on which so much of our social life wa, 
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based be injured, but the many poor 
people who were the shareholders in the 
Insurance Offices would be injured, too. 
A large proportion of the shares were 
held in small quantities by women, 
widows, executors, and trustees for 
children, and they were the people who 
would be injured. But how were those 
affected who were immediately concerned 
in the Succession Duties? Let the 
House consider a concrete case. Sup- 
pose that two men each received £50,000. 
One was an only child, and inherited his 
father’s property. He would pay 5 per 
cent. The other was one of ten children 
who inherited equally. He was noricher 
than the other, and yet he would have 
to pay 74 per cent. because he was one 
of a group of persons interested in a 
common property. The Government 
might as well make Bank of England 
stock pay a higher rate than shares in a 
smaller bank. They might as well make 
a Yorkshireman pay more than a man in 
Rutland because Yorkshire was a bigger 
and richer county. Thetwo men inherited 
exactly the same, they were equally rich, 
and yet one paid half as much again as 
the other, because his legacy, instead of 
being a fund in itself, was a part of a 
larger one. Surely if graduation were 
to be adopted it should be graduation on 
legacy and not on the estate. The Go- 
vernment proposal might be described as 
something else, but it certainly was not 
graduation. He did not feel confident 
that the result would answer the expec- 
tations of the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause in the past, when attempts had been 
made to introduce inequitable systems of 
taxation, the great legal ingenuity of the 
country had devised means to defeat 
those attempts ; but even if the addition 
to the national Revenue were as large as 
the right hon. Gentleman anticipated, it 
would be dearly purchased by a course 
which, so far from being approved by 
the highest economical authorities, had 
been forcibly described by one of the 
most eminent as “a revolting exercise of 
arbitrary power.” Before sitting down, 
he was anxious to say something about 
the treatment of London in reference to 
the Exchequer grants, and here he be- 
lieved that he spoke for the whole 
of the London Members. But though 
he could not speak for other cities 
and districts, it was by no means a 
question which affected London only. 
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were made on a dual system, partly the 
amount of livences actually collected 
within the area, and partly a proportion 
of the Probate, Custom, and Excise 
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|of the country paid 76 per cent. and 
| received back no less than 83 per cent. 
He believed they would be able to 
establish a just claim on behalf of 
| London for £300,000 or even £400,000 


duties. There was also a special grant|a year out of the Government . con- 
for police pensions. The Bill proposed | tributions more than they now received. 
to continue the arrangement under which | The question was one of great importance 
the Exchequer contributions were appor- to London, where the rates were very 
tioned according to the amount paid by | heavy, and steadily increasing. If the 
Government in the year 1887-88 in| Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
respect of certain grants discontinued in | see his way to do anything at once in 
that year by the Local Government | this respect, he might at least assent to 
Act, and this system was open to serious | the appointment of a Committee, a 
objections. In the first place, the year | Motion for which, on behalf of his 
1887-88 was very unfortunate for London, | colleagues, he had given notice of. He 
inasmuch as London received less than | did not wish, and did not think that his 
22 per cent., whereas for several previous | colleagues would wish, to bring any 
years it had received over 23 per cent.| charge against the Government of in- 
But, in the second place, these grants | tentionally arranging the matter unfairly. 
themselves were not based on any equit- | At the time the arrangement was made 
able system of division as between county | it was believed to be generally equitable ; 
aud county; in some of them, as for | but the experience of the last five years 
instance those for roads and for medical had shown that London and other large 
officers, London had scarcely any allot- | cities were placed ata very great dis- 
ment. As regarded the grant for main | advantage. He hoped, therefore, the 


roads, out of a total of £500,000, London | Government would take the matter into 
received £3,500 only ; and the fact that | their consideration and give London the 


the City supported its own police was 
left out of account altogether. 


The con- 
sequence was that in this respect alone 
London received over £150,000 less than 
its fair amount. Indeed, the relief afforded 
to London was far less than that to any 
other part of the country. Had relief 
been distributed according to rateable 


value, London would have received in the | 
year 1887-88 about £160,000 more than | 
she did receive, and had it been dis- | 


tributed so as to equally relieve the actual 
burden of rates, London would have been 
entitled to £490,000 more than she 
received. Then again, while London 


received in grants less than her fair share, | 


she contributed to the Exchequer an un- 
duly large proportion in the shape of 
taxes. This inequality appeared clearly 
in connection with the Inhabited House 
Duty, which was essentially a local tax, 
of which London paid £655,874 out of a 
total of £1,460,180, or 45 per cent. of 
the whole. From rates on Government 
property London received £40,000 a year 
less than she ought, and in the arrange- 
ments as regards the police also a very 
large sum. The result was that, while 
London contributed 24 per cent. and 
received back only 17 per cent., the rest 
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| relief to which it was fairly entitled. 
| *Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SxHaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The 
| Debate this evening was opened by the 
| hon, and learned Member for Thirsk in 
a speech of considerable ability, which 
covered a large amount of ground. The 
hon. and learned Member, however, 
appeared to have somewhat shifted his 
ground since he last spoke on the sub- 
ject, because when he spoke a few days 
ago he based his attack upon the Bill on 
the ground that it would throw great 
additional burdens upon agricultural land, 
whereas now he has extended his objec- 
tion to the ground that it is unfair to 
house property also. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, however, appears to 
| forget that most house property—in the 
| South of England, at all events—being 
leasehold and, therefore, personal pro- 
perty, is already subject to Probate Duty. 
For my part, I consider that this differ- 
ence between leasehold house property 
and freehold house property forms one of 
the strongest arguments in favour of the 
equalisation of the Death Duties. I recol- 
lect that when some years ago one of the 
| greatest London landowners died and left 
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his freehold houses to ‘three ladies of 
advanced age they only paid some £7,000 
or £8,000 on succeeding instead of the 
£140,000 they would have had to pay 
had the property been leasehold instead 
of freehold. One of the main objects of 
the Bill is to bring freehold land and 
house property under the same law as 
leasehold property is under. The hon. 
and learned Member then went on to 
attack the Bill, and to claim exemption 
in respect of what took place in 1863, 
and he quoted in support of his argument 
the language which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian used 
then. But the hon. and learned Member 
appeared not to be aware of the speech 
delivered by that right hon. Gentleman 
in 1891 in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford, 
who was at the head of the Agricultural 
Department. The right hon. Member 
for Sleaford said— 


“The hon. Member (Mr. Provand) left out of 
account altogether the burden of rates, for he 
roundly declared that rates fell upon the occu- 
pier alone, and were in no way paid by the 
land. The occupier pays a certain sum for the 
use of the land, and in that sum are included 
rates as well as taxes. The effect on the owner 
is that if the rates are high he gets less rent, 
and if they are low he gets more rent; and 1 
maintain that it would not be difficult to show 
that ultimately the whole burden of the rates 
falls on the owner of the land, and on nobody 
else.’ 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian said— 


“Those were the circumstances in which I 
endeavoured to show that the land under 
Schedule (A) pays more than 7d.in the £1, and 
that the burden is greater than it is commonly 
supposed to be. My right hon. Friend (Sir W. 
Harcourt) reminds me that it might be urged 
that that has been redressed by the Constitu- 
tion. If we are to speak of that, I would say 
that, in my opinion, it has been a great deal 
more than redressed by the contribution in 
1888 from the Treasury The fact is this, 
that—I am not now speaking of rural land alone 
—while realty has received an enormous boon at 
the expense of the Consolidated Fund, a boon 
of which the whole, in the case of rural land, 

to the landlord, and of which a large part, 
if not the whole, in the case of land not rural 

to the landlord—while that boon has been 
given to the landlords of the country, rural and 
urban, at the charge of the Consolidated Fund, 
a@ compensation has been administered to the 
Consolidated Fund in return which is, [ believe 
I am right in saying, an affair of a few hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds. In these cir- 
cumstances, what is the position of|the Govern- 
ment? Are we permitted to hope that the 
Government will do something more to redress 
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the balance, something which will bring the 
change in the Succession Duties to a point, if 
not equal, yet, at all events, more nearly ap- 
proaching to the enormous boon that the owners 
of property have received? No, Sir; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer long ago told us 
that he had nothing more to offer, that he 
could hold out no further expectation ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Agriculture has to-night not only 
given emphasis to that doctrine, but has told 
us, and told us on behalf of the Government, 
that it is the rural landlords who have a griev- 
ance, that they already pay too much, that 
they, if they chose, might make out a case for 
relief from the House of Commons, and come 
before Parliament as a claimant This 
I know, that the question between the rates 
and the Consolidated Fund is not a settled ques- 
tion,that no proper equivalent, no fair and proper 
consideration, has been given to the Consoli- 
dated Fund by a re-adjustment of taxation in 
respect of that enormous boon which has been 
handed over to the rates, and that a further and 
larger change than has yet been made in the 
Death Duties is, in my opinion, a matter of 
absolutely necessity on the plainest ground of 
justice before Parliament will have fully vin- 
dicated its character as the just distributor of 
benefit and burden among the several classes of 
the community.” 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian considered that what 
occurred in 1888, and the subventions 
given by the Treasury in aid of the 
local rates, completely altered the position, 
and constituted the strongest claim on 
the part of the State to a further adjust- 
ment of the Death Duties. Then the hon. 
and learned Member for Thirsk went on 
to point out the hardships which the 
younger children might incur who would 
have to pay the Succession Duty in re- 
spect of legacies charged upon real 
estate by their parents. Well, I confess 
I do not see that hardship with regard to 
younger children. The hon. and learned 
Member was followed by the hon. Member 
for Wimbledon, who appeared to think 
that the agricultural community are 
deeply interested in avoiding the increased 
duty upon beer. He presented this extra- 
ordinary case. He appeared to admit 
that at first it would not be possible for 
the brewers to put an increased price 
upon the consumer, but said that after 
the first six months he thought they 
would seek to shift the burden from their 
own to other shoulders by buying inferior 
foreign grain, and no longer buying in the 
best English markets. 

*Mr. BONSOR said, he quoted from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 
his estimate, only calculated upon extract- 
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ing from the brewers a sum of £580,000, 
out of a possible £840,000, in respect of 
the additional duty. He pointed out to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
balance of £260,000 would fall upon 
somebody, and that somebody he sug- 
gested would be the agricultural in- 
terest. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That is a 
mistake. The £260,000 is the amount 
less than will be collected this year. As 
in the case of every tax, we do not get 
the whole of it in the first year. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I think I 
was not wrong in saying that the argu- 
ment was that the agricultural community 
would be injured by the brewers buying 
inferior foreign grain. That seemed to 
imply that the brewers, in order 
to save themselves from the burden of 
the additional duty, would supply in- 
ferior grain, instead of the best English 
barley, and would, by inference, supply 
their customers with inferior beer. 

Mr. BONSOR: I said the brewers 
would use raw grain instead of malt from 
barley. 

Mr. 


SHAW-LEFEVRE : in- 


Yes, 


stead of buying the best English barley 
they would buy something: inferior, and 


shift the burden upon somebody else. 
The hon.’Member proceeded to point 
out that the price of barley has fallen in 
the last few years from 45s. to 28s. and 
27s., or 40 per cent., the brewers using 
very much more sugar than formerly. 
The hon. Member will, no doubt, admit 
that the price of sugar has also fallen 
considerably of late years, almost in the 
same proportion as formerly, and yet the 
hon. Member went on to say that the 
price of beer to the consumer had only 
been reduced 10 per cent. or 15 per 
cent., and argued that the brewers had 
made no profits. 

*Mr. BONSOR: No. I argued that 
£2,000,000 a year of the difference be- 
tween the price of the material and the 
price of the product of the brewers had 
gone to the Exchequer in consequence of 
the alteration of the Malt Tax into a 
Beer Tax. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I think 
the decrease in the price of barley and 
sugar has occurred within the last 12 or 
15 years, whereas the alteration in the 
incidence of the tax is very much older 
than that, 
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Mr. BONSOR: No, Sir. I quoted 
the price of 34s. 10d. for the year after 
the introduction of the Malt Tax, and 
it has now fallen to 28s. 10d. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Then the 
hon. Member admits that the price of 
barley has fallen considerably since 1876, 
and he went on to say that the price of 
beer has been lowered only 10 per cent., 
and yet he argued that the brewers have 
made very small profits. The hon. 
Member only quoted the Brewers’ Com- 
panies. He stated that he had examined 
the Returns of several of the Brewers’ 
Companies, and ascertained that their 
average profits did not amount to more 
than 6 per cent.; but the hon. Member 
did not state what his own profits were. 

*Mr. BONSOR: I am one of a 
Brewing Company, and my own profits 
do not amount to 6 per cent. on the 
whole capital employed. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I did not 
think the hon. Member’s Company was 
open to all the world, but supposed it was 
a private Company. 

*Mr. BONSOR: No, Sir; it is a 
Company whose shares are quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I thought 
the hon. Gentleman was a member of a 
private firm of brewers. 

Mr. BONSOR: No, Sir. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Then I 
find it somewhat difficult to understand 
how, in view of the prices quoted by the 
hon. Member, and the small reduction in 
the price of beer to the consumer, the 
Brewery Companies have not made 
larger profits. Of this I am certain—that 
many of them have made very great 
profits within the last few years. [Cries 
of “Quote!”] It is a well-known fact 
that breweries have made very large 
profits. [An hon. MEMBER : Quote one 
case.] 1 will undertake to say that such 
is the general belief. Whether some 
Companies have been less fortunate than 
others I will not say. With regard to 
a question put by the hon. Member for 
the West Derby Division of Liverpool, 
I have to point out that the Estate Duty 
is levied on the death of the owner, and 
before the corpus is distributed, and it mat- 
ters not whether there are one or 10 children 
—the question of justice or injustice does 
not arise. Then the hon. Member quoted 
from a tenant farmer in his district in 
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Wiltshire, to the effect that the incidence | the average of the last two years, and the 


of local rates fell upon the tenant farmer 


and not upon the landlord, and he claimed | 


that any reduction of the local rates 
would be enjoyed by the tenant farmer 
and not by the owner of the land. 


Sleaford. 


Mr. W. LONG said, his argument | 
was not in the slightest degree in contra- | 
He | 
| therefore, of more than £28. 


vention of his right hon. Friend’s. 
had quoted from a farmer who stated 


that no relief had been felt either by the | 


owner or occupier, because agriculture 


had been so depressed that there had been | 


no possibility of relief. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I will 
answer that argument by showing that 
there has been great benefit derived by 
tenant-farmers and owners of land in 
respect of the remission of rates due to 
the subventions made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 
by my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Wolverhampton, who has, indeed, some- 
what understated the case. My right 


hon. Friend quoted the average results on 
agricultural land throughout the country; 


but in order to estimate the real effect of 
the subventions given out of the Treasury 
from 1888 it is necessary to look into the 
details of the several Unions, and to 
compare the amount of the rates before 
the subventions with what they are now, 
taking into account the reduction in the 
valuations in respect of agricultural de- 


pression and the reduction of rents. I | 


have obiained a series of tables, showing 
what has been the effect in different 
Unions of the subventions given by the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. When 
the House hears what they are hon. 
Members will be somewhat surprised at 
the amount of benefit derived from these 
subventions. Take, in the first place, the 
Union of Marlborough in Wiltshire. I 
find in that case the valuation of land 
was reduced from £52,000 in 1878 to the 
very small amount of £30,000 in 1892, 
this very great reduction of valuation in 


the interval being due to the great de- | 
pression in agriculture which we all | 


admit and deplore. The reduction in 
valuation was no less than 40 per cent. ; 
and yet, notwithstanding that the rates 
of all kinds levied in the Union were 


reduced from £5,800 in 1878 to £2,770, | 
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The | 
hon. Member upon that point was in | 
opposition to the right hon. Member for | 


That has been well shown | 


'rates in the £1 had been reduced from 
2s. 3d. to 1s. 9d., representing a reduc- 
tion of 6d. in the £1 in spite of the very 
great reduction in the value of the land, 
I make out the calculation that a farmer . 
who rented a farm of £400 a year in 
1878 would have paid from the then 
| valuation and at the then rate £45 a 
year ; whereas in 1892, with the reduced 
valuation and with the reduced rate, he 
would pay only £17 10s., a difference, 
I daresay 
it may be said that the actual rates 
levied do not represeuvt all the burdens 
upon the landowners, and that especially 
there is the contribution to schools, 
because in this Union there is no School 
Board. I have worked out what bave 
| been the contributions of the landowners 
in respect of the schools from the Return 
before the House, and I find that the 
aggregate contributions in the Union 
amount to 1}d. in the £1, which is not 
a very serious amount on which to form 
any very strong argument. Let me take 
the case of the Union of Amesoury, also 
in Wilts. The valuation fell from £65,000 
in 1878 to £39,000 in 1892, a very large 
and serious reduction due to the very 
great reductions of rent in that Union— 
a fall of 40 per cent. The total rates of 
all kinds levied in that Union have fallen 
from £5,600 to £3,600. The rates in 
1878 were Is. 8d. in the £1; in 1881, 
2s., and they are now Is. 10d. 

Mr. W. LONG: The right hon. 
Gentleman is now only quoting the Union 
rates ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The Union 
rates. 

Mr. W. LONG: It is rather impor- 

/tant to remember that certain matters 
have been transferred from the Unions to 
the counties, and a mere statemeut of the 

| Union rates does not represent the Union 
rates and the county rates. 

| Mr, SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am put- 

| ting all the rates—every rate which has 
been levied in the Union. 

Mr. W. LONG: I want to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman does he, and does 
the Secretary of State for India desire 
the House to understand that the total 
rates for all purposes of local taxation 
levied in the Unions of Marlborough 
and Amesbury amount in the one case to 
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Is. 9d., and in the other to 1s. 10d. in| property had amounted to 40 and 50 per 
the £1? 'cent. I think the right hon. Gentleman 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The infor- | opposite (Mr. Chaplin) will admit that 
mation supplied to me is that the | the reductions of rents in his immediate 
amounts I have given include rates of all | district have been 50 per cent. Of 
kinds. | course, the average may not be so high, 

Mr. W. LONG said, this was a and as against that there has been a 
matter which was important, and which | probable increase of the valuation of 
ought to be cleared up. The right hon. | house property and railways assessed to 
Gentleman who was responsible for the | the rates, but the figures I have quoted 
Local Government Board told the House | tend to show that but for the great re- 
on behalf of the Government that the | duction of rent and the enormous fall in 
total rates levied in the Unions of Marl-| the valuation, the reduction of rates 
borough and Amesbury were 1s. 9d. and | would have been very large indeed. But 
ls. 10d. The right hon. Gentleman the | even with that reduced valuation there 
Secretary of State for India must be has been a reduction of from 2s. 6d. to 
aware of the fact that under the Act of | 2s. in the £1. I will take one other case 
1888 there was a transfer from the Unions _—namely, the parish of Hatfield, because 
and Highway Authorities to the County |I observed the other day, in a speech 
Councils of certain payments, and bythat | made by the Jate Prime Minister, Lord 
amount the rate of the County Council | Salisbury stated that the landowners had 
was naturally increased, and what had to pay one-sixth or one-seventh of their 
been in the one case the highway rate, | total net income in the shape of rates. 
and in the other the poor rate, became | What is the state of the case in Hat- 
for the purposes of local government the field? I find that the valuation in 
county rate. The right hon. Gentleman | 1878-9 was £56,000; and in 1891-2 it 
had stated thatthe total rates were ls. 9d. | was £60,000; therefore the valuation is 
and 1s. 10d., and what he wanted to know | very much the same. I have no doubt 
was whether that included the total rates | that the rent inthe Union has somewhat 
of the district, or whether it was not, as | lowered, but probably on account of 
he had reason to believe it was, a state-| the rise in the valuation of other 
ment of the Union rate totally, exclusive | property the average valuation of the 
of rates under several other heads. _ whole Union has remained about the 

*Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: My infor-| same. I find that in the same time the 
mation is, that it does include every rate | actual rates levied of all kinds have been 
of every kind levied in the Union. | reduced from £4,600 to £3,900, and the 
I have been anxious to ascertain what | rates in the £1 from 2s. 2d. to Is. 11d., 
was the total amountof all the rates levied | a reduction of 3d., and this means, not 
in the Union, and that is the information | one-sixth or one-seventh of the income 
with which I have been supplied. Let | of the landowners, but about one- 
me take another case—that of the Union | eleventh. I should like to take one 
of Sleaford. I have asked for informa- | other case as an illustration of the result 
tion about the Union merely as a test of the subvention made by the right hon. 
case, and I find this state of things there. Gentleman opposite in a Union where 
In the Sleaford Union the poor rate there has not been, so far as I know, any 
valuation has been reduced from £213,000 | reduction of rent. I have taken a rural 
to £180,000, a reduction of £33,000,| Union in Lancashire, Garstang, and I 
and the total rates levied of all kinds— | think the right hon. Member for Sleaford 
including poor, county and other precept will admit that in the County of Lancashire 
rates—which amounted in 1877 and | the farmers have not felt the agricultural 
1878 to £26,000, in the year 1891-2 distress to anything like the same degree 
amounted to £18,500, a very large re-| that it has been felt in other districts, 
duction, and the rate in the £1 has gone | and practically the rent has not been much 
down from 2s. 6°7d. to an average of just | reduced. What has been the effect in a 
about 2s. That is an enormous reduc- Union like that? I find that in 1878-9 
tion, in spite of the reduction in valua- | the Poor Law valuation was £106,000, 
tion due to the great fall in rents in that | and in 1891-2 it had risen to £119,000, 
district, which in the case of agricultural The actual rates levied in 1878-9 and 
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the previous year averaged £9,000; in 
the last two years they averaged £6,800, 
a very large reduction, whilst the rate 
in the £1 has been reduced from 1s. 10d. 
to ls. 2d. I will quote the Union of 
Thirsk, represented by the hon. and 
learned Member opposite (Mr. Grant 
Lawson), and what has been the case 
there? There has been a comparatively 
small reduction of valuation. I presume 
that the agricultural rents have been 
lowered, but, probably on account of the 
rise in the value of other property, the 
total valuation has not been reduced in 
the same proportion. The total valua- 
tion has been reduced from £144,000 in 
1878 to £130,000 in the years 1891-2, a 
reduction of £14,000; but the actual 
rates levied in the district have been 
reduced from £10,800 to £8,500, a very 
large reduction ; the rate in the £1 has 
been reduced from ls. 6d. to 1s. 3d. I 
think these cases prove my statement— 
that the effect of the subventions con- 
ceded by the late Government has been to 
largely lower the rates in the agricultural 
Unions, and that that operation would have 
been still greater if it had not been for 
the fact that there had been a large re- 
duction in the valuation of land. I think 
the facts which I have quoted go even 
further than the facts quoted by the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
and show that in purely agricultural 
Unions the reduction in the amount of 
rates now levied has been considerable 
as compared with what they were a few 
years ago. If we were to go to the years 
1868, 1851, or 1852, we should find an 
even greater reduction of rates. I find 
in the Union of Hatfield that the rates in 


1868 were 3s. in the £1, and now they | 


are only Is. lld. In the cases of Slea- 
ford andthe other Unions I have quoted 
I think it will be found there is about 
the same comparison between the rates 
of the present day and what they were in 
1868. I think I have completely proved 
the case that the rates of every kind in 
these agricultural Unions have been very 
largely reduced. I think the main argu- 
ment against the Bill before the House 
is the condition of agriculture. No one 
who has sat on the Agricultural Com- 
mission, as I have done, can doubt the 
gravity of the condition iu many agri- 
cultural districts. The accounts we have 
received from numbers of them are 
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simply deplorable. The farmers are in 
great difficulties, rents have lowered from 
50 to 60 per cent., and even more, land in 
many districts has been allowed to go tack 
into grass, and many farms are, in some 
districts, unsaleable. Everybody must 
deplore this state of things, and hope that 
better times will soon be experienced, 
That, of course, is not generally the case 
throughout the whole country. I have 
referred to the worst districts in the East 
of England and part of the centre and 
South of England where land is heavy 
clay or where it is poor and unsuitable 
| for growing anything but wheat. There 
| the agricultural depression is severely feit, 
| but further to the West, where there is 
| pasture land, the condition of things is 
| improved, and in some parts of the West 
| of England, though the rents have had to 
| be reduced, and the farmers have not 
made so much profit as they did formerly, 
still the farms are lettable at a somewhat 
reduced rent. The question is whether 
that condition of things may form any 
grounds for not proceeding with the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If it be the fact that land has greatly 
diminished in value it follows, as a matter 
of course, that its value, for the purposes 
of Estate Duty under the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend, will be greatly reduced. If 
land is unsaleable and there are charges 
upon it so that the margin is almost 
nothing, then I presume that the Estate 
Duty which will be levied under the mea- 
sure will also be very small. The valuation, 
I do not think, will be a difficult one, as 
the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division appears to think. The practice 
of the Excise Department is to take the 
valuation made by the owner of the pro- 
perty unless they have reason to believe 
it is altogether of an improper character, 
and I believe it will turn out in practice 
that the expenses of the valuation will 
not be excessive. The question is whe- 
ther, under these conditions, the measure 
of my right hon. Friend ought to be pro- 
ceeded with? I would venture to point 
out to the House what has been stated 
by my right hon. Friend before—namely, 
that the amount of this increase in Estate 
Duty which will fall on agricultural land 
will not be large, but by far the greater 
proportion of it will fall either on house 








property, ground rents or other real pro- 
perty, or it will be raised by the 
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effect of the graduation of the Probate 
Duty and Legacy Duty upon personalty. 
After deducting the amount of the 
allowance under Schedule (A) in the 
Income Tax, the total amount which 
will fall on agricultural land, as has 
been explained by my right hon. Friend, 
will be no more than from £350,000 to 
£400,000. That does not appear to me 
to be a large amount in proportion to the 
real annual value of land in the United 
Kingdom. The annual value of land in 
the United Kingdom is stated, from the 
Income Tax, to be not far short of 
£60,000,000, and £350,000 as the annual 
burden on that is not a very large amount. 
I would point out that the question be- 
fore the House is not an alternative, but 
whether this scheme or nothing should 
be carried. Unfortunately we have in- 
curred liabilities for the increase of the 
Navy amounting to £4,000,000. It is 
necessary to raise that money by some 
form of taxation, and the question is in 
what form it should be raised so as to 
provide money for the purpose of the 
services of the State. Is there any other 
way in which it can be raised in which 
it will fall more lightly on the agricul- 
tural interest? If there were any other 
alternative which would bring about this 
result I think I would willingly vote 
against the Bill, but there is not. I 
think no person with ordinary ingenuity, 
who had endeavoured to devise a plan 
for raising this money, could have formu- 
lated one for raising it in any other way. 
There are only two other alternatives— 
one by increasing the Income Tax, and 
the other by increasing the duties on 
articles of consumption, whether tea or 
tobacco, or some other articles of general 
consumption, so as to provide the 
£4,000,000 required. Let me ask the 
House what would be the effect of 
raising the £4,000,000 by increasing the 
Income Tax? How much of that would 
fall on the agricultural interest ? A 2d. 
Income Tax would produce something 
over £4,000,000 of money, and would 
result in the owners of agricultural land 
having to produce £500,000. That 
would be the effect of 2d. in the £1 on 
so much of the Income Tax assessment 
as is paid by the owners of agricultural 
land. Thea the farmers would have to 
pay their share of the Income Tax, which 
would amount to another £200,000, and 
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the result, therefore, of a 2d. Income 
Tax would be that the agricultural 
interest, consisting of landowners and 
farmers, would have to produce a sum of 
no less than £700,000 towards the 
amount required. Let me now consider 
the effect of the other alternative of 
raising this £4,000,000 by duties 
on articles of consumption by the 
people generally of this country. Sup- 
posing we were to raise the money by 
increasing the Tea and Tobacco Duties, 
how would it fall? A very large por- 
tion of it would fall on one agricultural 
interest of the country—namely, the agri- 
cultural labourers and small farmers. 
What is the proportion of agricultural 
labourers and farmers of the United 
Kingdom to the rest of the community ? 
In England, I believe, the agricultural 
labourers, tenant farmers, and _ their 
families form about one-ninth of the 
whole population. In Ireland the propor- 
tion is 60 and in Scotland 9 per cent. If 
you add the agricultural population of 
the three countries together, you will find 
that they form between one-sixth and 
one-seventh of the whole population, and, 
therefore, of these £4,000,000 which 
would have to be raised by duties of 
some kind on the articles consumed by 
the people, you would find one-sixth or 
one-seventh would have to be paid by 
the agricultural labourers or farmers. 
One-sixth of £4,000,000 would be about 
£700,000, therefore if that alternative 
were adopted, a very considerable burden 
would still fall upon the agricultural 
interest—not upon the same interest as 
that which it is now proposed to deal 
with, but in my opinion a not less im- 
portant interest than that it is now pro- 
posed to tax. I venture to say, without 
fear of contradiction, that the proposal 
of my right hon. Friend is the most 
lenient form of taxing the agricultural 
interest which could possibly be devised. 
There is, in my opinion, no other method 
by which the burden would fall more 
lightly upon the agricultural interest. 
His proposal would have the effect, 
taken as a whole, coupled with the re- 
duction in the Income Tax, of throwing 
on the agricultural interest a sum of 
between £350,000 and £400,000, and 
that would fall upon the agricultural 
class best able to bear it—namely, the 
laudowners. Any other proposal would 
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of the agricultural interests of the 
country, either upon the tenant-farmers 
or the tenant-farmers and landowners 
combined, or the tenant-farmers and agri- 
cultural labourers combined. I, therefore, 


think that this scheme will commend |! 


itself to the country inasmuch as it im- 
poses as lenient a burden upon the agri- 
cultural interest as it is possible to devise. 
The scheme of my right hon. Friend not 
only does that, but it treats with very 
great favour the small farmers and small 
owners of land of this country, as has 
been ,pointed out by the hon. Member 
for the Woodbridge Division of Suffolk 
and other speakers. 
the new abatements and remissions in the 
Income Tax in respect of small incomes 
will considerably favour the tenant- 
farmer class ; the exemption is raised 
from £120 to £160, and in other respects 
the abatements and remissions are favour- 
able to that class. Then there are other 
provisions extremely favourable to the 
tenant-farmers. The Estate Duty is more 
lenient in respect of small owners than the 
existing Probate Duty. Taking it as a 
whole, I believe the proposal contained 
in this Bill will be extremely favourable 


to the tenant-farmer class, whereas any 
other possible alternative which can be 
suggested will throw a greater burden 
upon them or others connected with the 
agricultural interest of the country. I 


venture, therefore, to recommend this 
measure to the House as one which will 
carry out the great principle of equalising 
the Death Duties, an object aimed at for 
along time past by every person who 
has had to consider the financial position 
of the country, and as also carrying out 
the principle, to some extent, of a gradua- 
tion of such duties. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
London attacked the Bill on the ground 
of the graduation of the Death Duties. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill was in favour of 
graduation, and I venture to say that all 
the principal economists from the time of 
Mill have been in favour of this principle. 
It has been adopted, too, by almost all 
our colonies. It commends itself to some 
hon. Members opposite, for the Member 
for Islington expressed partial approval, 
and the Member for Thirsk was not 
averse to entertaining it to some extent, 
at least in regard to personalty. The 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
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great weight of authority is in favour of 
the principle of graduation. I believe that 
it is one which is just in principle and 
will be beneficial in practice, and that it 
will not in any way tend to injuriously 
affect the propertied classes. That has 
been the experience of a great number of 
our colonies, and I believe its application 
here would give general satisfaction and 
produce a considerable income for the 
State. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, the explanation of the principles of 
the Budget given on the part of the 
Government was of the most meagre cha- 
racter, but it was in keeping with the 
state of the House. He did not suppose 
that during the whole time of that dis- 
cussion there had been 30 Members 
present supporting the Government, 
including the Members of the Govern- 
ment themselves. In addition to that, he 
never recollected a case of a Member of 
the Cabinet rising at half-past 10, and 
speaking for a whole hour without re- 
ceiving a single cheer from any Member 
in the House. He took note of that fact, 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
had some title to be heard on such a sub- 
ject. He did not know whether the 
speech convinced the right hon, Gentle- 
man himself, but he felt bound to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
speak with that force of conviction which 
they had observed on previous occasions. 
[*“Oh!”] He suggested nothing, ex- 
¢ept that perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s case was not to his liking ; and if 
that were not so, then the right hon. 
Gentleman was badly equipped with 
facts with which to argue his case. 
The House would recollect that the right 
hon. Gentleman began his speech by 
replying to the hon. Member for Thirsk, 
who had quoted some instances of the 
most serious character, which woukl 
have been shown up at the moment 
had they been wrong, and which had 
brought conviction to the House that 
this measure was likely to produce great 
inequalities, and placed a much greater 
burden on small estates than was sup- 
posed; but the right hou. Gentleman, 
when he reached that part of the speech 
of the hon. Member for Thirsk, he did not 
attempt to give an answer, but addressed 
himself to the question as to how the 
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deficit should be made out; and then 
proceeded to double the deficit. The 
deficit was originally stated to be 
£2,000,000. That was the deficit the 
proposed new taxation was intended to 
meet. The right hon. Gentleman 
had stated that the deficit was 
£4,000,000, but he ought to have given 
the grounds for such a statement. The 
deficit was really only £2,000,000, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had no right 
to frighten the agriculturists by doubling 
it. But the right hon. Gentleman fell 
into worse traps as he went forward. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
reductions of rates in Unions as being 
immense and large. These reductions 
only amounted to 44d. in the £1, and 
that was actually less than the sum 
—6d. in the £l1—which might be im- 
posed under the Parish Council Act of 
last vear. He should like to call atten- 
tion to the serious absence of statistics 
which would throw light on the 
matters dealt with in the discussion. He 
thought the Opposition had a right to 
complain that no basis of figures had been 
given to them. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in dealing with the question 
of Succession Duty, had told them the 
agricultural interest would only pay an 
extra sum of between £300,000 and 
£400,000 a year. He challenged that 
statement. The House had a right to 
know the figures on which that state- 
ment was based, for he had made in- 
quiries the result of which was to prove 
that it was totally unfounded. He had 
the figures of 24 large estates. He 
found that in the last five years those 
estates paid in Succession Duty £457,000. 
Those estates would in future pay, taking 
probate fairly into calculation, £1,783,000. 
He admitted that many of those estates 
were settled, and that in such cases it was 
right to reckon a life and a half as the 
general length of a settlement. He knew 
they must raise the Succession Duty paid 
in the previous five years in order to 
make up the figure ; but even if they did | 
so, they were left with an increase on 
those estates alove of £1,280,000, | 
which represented £220,000 a year. | 
The Government's statistics showed they | 
had about 10 of those estates in the last 
five years. He put it to the House 
whether, if five agricultural properties 
paid £220,000 a year extra in the future, 
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and these represented about one-tenth of 
the whole agricultural properties assessed 
to Death Duties, it was credible that the 
remaining nine-tenths were only going to 
pay £180,000? He believed the figures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
absolutely and radically wrong. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement that 
the agricultural interest would be very 
lightly taxed greatly impressed the 
House, but he believed it to be entirely 
wrong. But the large estates were not 
the only estates to be taken into account. 
He had inquired into the cases of 80 
estates of moderate size, some of which 
were only of 5,000 or 6,000 acres. The 
actual sums paid by those estates in the 
past was £19,786 ; in the future it would 
be £71,148. If they added to the 
£19,000 one-half because of the settle- 
ment, so that the estates would only pay 
in one generation and a-half, they still 
arrived at a figure nearly three times as 
large as formerly. If these figures were 
not to be relied on, he asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to lay on the 
Table, before they went into Committee, 
the estimates by which he had arrived at 
his own figures. It was only fair that 
the agricultural interest should know the 
real extent to which they would be taxed, 
He contended that the Bill was not going 
to carry out the intentions of its pro- 
moters, and that while it was honestly 
believed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the largest estates would 
pay more, the small estates would be 
muleted toa degree which no one had yet 
fathomed. What they were arguing for 
was the very point which hon. Gentle- 
men of the Radical Party had pressed so 
strongly on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Hon. Gentlemen opposite wished 
to see a distribution of property ; but they 
took away the reason for distribution by 
taxing the corpus and not succession. 
The big men could sell, but the small 
man could not sell, If the big man was 
not satisfied with the award, thinking it 
too high, he could go into the High 
Courts. But the small man could not go 
into the High Courts, There was more 
chance of distribution being carried out 
by the big man; but it could not be 
carried out by the small man, because he 
could not afford to give up the property 
during his life. Was it expected that all 


those small estates would go into the 
2D 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer’s maw ? 
His information was that people were 
alrealy making arrangements to give 
away their life estates, and, if so, big 
estates would escape. ‘There was no 
difficulty in the way of the owner of a 
big estate giving a younger son £150,000 
instead of paying £5,000 a year out of 
the land. But aman with £20,000 could 
not do that—he would require the money 
for himself during his lifetime, and so he 
would be mulcted to the uttermost far- 
thing. He would put two cases before 
the House. The first was a case of 
settled property, whether realty or per- 
sonalty, and the next was a case as be- 
tween realty and personalty. With regard 
to settled property, he would really like 
to know did the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer wish to punish settlement? His 
own belief was that settlements were 
made by the most thrifty and careful 
class of the population. Take the case 
of a man who had amassed £20,000 and 
left it to his widow, settled upon his 
four children. Before this Bill they 
would pay £300. Now there was, first 
of all, the £50 stamp; then the new 
Estate Duty, 4 per cent., or £800, and :1 
per cent. for settlement, bringing the total 
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up to £1,000. Again, £5,000 to each of 
the four children would bring them each 


in £140 a year. That would barely 
cover the cost of educating a youth for 
one of the professions ; and if it were a 
woman, unmarried, it would barely pay 
for her lodging, clothes, and food. But 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had such sympathy with persons with 
incomes of only £150 a year that he 
relieved them altogether from Income 
Tax, the right hon. Gentleman put on 
this £5,000 with which he was dealing 
a duty amounting to £75 extra, the in- 
terest of which would be more than the 
tax would be in the case of an indus- 
trial income. Therefore, while with one 
hand the right hon. Gentleman removed 
the Income Tax from these people, he 
with the other hand took out of their 
capital a sum more than equivalent to 
the Income Tax from which they were 
relieved. Moreover, if those people hap- 
pened to be connected with land, they 
would have an extra charge of £2,000 or 
£3,000 for the privilege of having an 
elder brother to succeed to the land. 
Jt was said by the hon, Member for 
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Wiltshire on the other side of the House 
that landowners objected to a commercial 
man coming and settling amongst them, 
and that they desired to retain a monopoly 
in land. As a matter of fact, there was 
nothing they desired so much as to get a 
good fat commercial man amongst them, 
who would subscribe to charities, and 
employ labour and assist in other ways. 

Mr. C. HORHOUSE : I only quoted 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sleaford. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, the landowners 
desired to see commercial men settling 
down amongst them, because they were 
the best centres of Toryism in the country 
districts they could possibly wish to see. 
But it was difficult to dispose of a portion 
of an estate that was mortgaged to meet 
the Estate Duty. The case of the 
Savernake estate was an instance of the 
difficulty of putting a mortgage on an 
estate already sufficiently mortgaged ; 
and if they could not put on an extra 
mortgage, they could not in such a case 
sell sufficient of the estate to meet the 
Estate Duty, but would have to sell the 
whole estate in order to pay off the 
mortgages. The case of the small estates 
really deserved the serious attention of 
the Government. There was only one 
possible way of getting rid of the hard- 
ship of these small cases. They could 
only get equality of charge if they put 
the charge on the succession, and not on 
the corpus. That would enable the 
Government to get the distribution which 
they wished for, and, what was more, he 
believed they would realise very nearly 
as large a sum. He certainly would not 
get it on the corpus. Were they really 
to understand that it was the object of 
the right hon. Gentleman to break up the 
large estates? [Sir W. Harcourt: 
No.] No, he believed it was not; but, 
as had been pointed out by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Derby 
Division, they would certainly plant them 
with mortgages, even if they did not 
break themup. Everybody knew, what- 
ever might be said to the contrary by 
hon. Members opposite, that in nine 
cases out of ten an estate was better in 
the hands of one large landlord than if it 
were split up among 50 small landlords. 
What was wanted was to level up, but the 
effect of the Government proposal would 
be to squeeze out the best landlords, 
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Hon. Members seemed to think that this 
was not a labour question ; but he had 
before him the case of an estate the 
rental of which was £2,800 a year, and 
nearly the whole of that was expended in 
keeping up the estate; in fact, £1,450 
went in labour, £550 in rates, &c., 
£350 in repairs of cottages, &c., 
and £65 in insurance. Therefore, this 
was really a labour question, and 
the Bill, although it was not intended 
to do 80, would spread desolation in the 
villages. He hoped that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his desire to pursue 
and torment big estates, would appreciate 
the effect his policy would have on the 
smaller estates, After the discussion 
that had taken place he felt that he had 
a right to be fortified with the view that 
the Bill, although it had been honestly 
drawn, seriously affected the smaller class 
of owners, while it was not at all clear 
that it would affect the large owners. It 
was always possible to get at the land, 
but personalty could be given away or 
invested in foreign securities. Large 
capitalists would evade these heavy 
duties, and men now worth millions would 
probably figure at their death as worth 
only £100,000. He therefore objected to 
the measure in its present form, regarding 
it as a discouragement of thrift, and as 
introducing the speculative element into 
the possession of land; and he hoped 
that if his hon. Friend did not go to a 
Division upon his present Amendment, 
he would raise the question in Committee. 
He was confident the Bill would not carry 
out the intentions of the framers, while it 
would cast grievous injury and injustice 
on an already overburdened class. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,” — (Mr. 
Barton,) -- put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 184.) 


SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
object. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, EK.) : I hope the objection will 
not be pressed. This is a Bill to enable 
the Secretary of State in Council to have 
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the same power as the House possesses 
under Standing Orders in reference to 
these Companies. No new powers are 
asked for, and I am sure the Government 
of India intend to carry out the policy 
embodied in the Bill, and to deal with 
existing and with new Companies in 
precisely the sawwe manner. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised that time would 
be given for the discussion of the Bill 
on the Second Reading, and he could not, 
under the circumstances, withdraw his 
objection. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 
(No. 196.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. H. Gladstone.) 


Mr. BROMLEY-DAVEN PORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield) : I think the 
House should be made acquainted with 
the character of this Bill. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W.): It is an innocent Bill to facilitate 
the acquisition and disposal of sites by 
the Office of Works and to allow the 
utilisation for building purposes of the 
site of Millbank Prison Chapel which is 
now being demolished. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Monday, 21st May. 


COMMONS. 
Report from the Select Committee 
brought up, and read. 
Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 106.] 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTEN- 
SION OF POWERS BILL.—(No. 174.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 

without Amendment ; read the third time, 

and passed. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 3) BILL. 
(No. 212.) 
Read a second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
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Courts of Justice, and Legal Proce- 
dure, to which the Building Societies 
(No. 2) Bill was committed. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 

Ordered, That all Bills of the present Session 
to confirm Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under “ The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888,” containing the Classification 
of Merchandise Traffic and the Schedule of 
Maximum Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable 
thereto, be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons, 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to communicate this Resolution and desire their 
concurrence.—( Mr. Burt.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Acton. Chiswick, 
and Hanwell, the Chorley, the Fulstone and 
Hepworth, the Leigh, and the Pontefract Joint 
Hospital Districts, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 222.] 


VOLUNTEER ACTS. 
Ordered, That a Select Committee be ap- 
eos to inquire into the working of the 


folunteer Acts, and into the legal condition 
and status of Volunteers serving under these Acts, 

Ordered, That Mr. Brown, Mr. Cubitt, Mr. 
Munro Ferguson, Sir Henry Fletcher, Mr. 
Gourley, Sir Arthur Hayter, Sir Edward Hill, 
Colonel Murray, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. Stern, 
Colonel Howard Vincent, Mr, Warner, Mr. 
Wason, Sir James Whitehead, and Mr. Woodall 
be Members of the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(JV/r. 
T. E. Ellis.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


FataL Exptosion at WALTHAM 
ABBEY. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD 
Epping): Can the Sceretary of State 
for War give the House any information 
as to the explosion at Waltham to-day ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: I deeply 
regret to have to announce that an 
explosion of a serious character has 
occurred this afternoon at Waltham 
Abbey. It is the first serious accident 
that has occurred there in connection 
with the manufacture of explosives. It 


Wssex, 
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would appear that an explosion took 
place where the waste nitro-glycerine 
was stored, and in some way spread to 
the stores. The accident has had a fatal 
result, four men being killed and some 
20 others injured, I cannot say anything 
further at present, but of course the 
House may rely upon this sad occurrence 
being made the subject of a most careful 
investigation. I hope to be able to give 
some further information to-morrow. 
Cotonen LOCKWOOD: I asked a 
question a short time ago about an ex- 
plosion of waste cordite, which happily 
was not attended with such serious 
results. I wish to know whether this 
explosion was of the same description ? 


Mr. WOODALL: On the occasion 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber there were no injurious results to the 
persons employed. On that occasion the 
waste nitro-glycerine was purposely fired 
in order to destroy it ; but on the present 
oceasion'there was no such intention, and 
it appeared to have been accidentally 
detonated, and the detonation spread to 
the actual store. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): This explosiou has 
occurred in a Government factory, which 
is exempt from the Explosive Substances 
Act. I, therefore, hope that any inquiry 
that may be held will be directed to the 
point of seeing whether the same pre- 
cautions are taken in this factory as are 
taken under the Act in any factory that 
is not under Government. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : The attention of the War 
Office was directed to that point by the 
previous explosion. There has been a 
full inquiry, in which Colonel Majendie 
took part, into the arrangements with 
regard to the gun factory itself, and with 
regard to those mechanical appliances 
which are connected with the mavuu- 
facture of nitro-glycerine. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD: When may 
we expect Papers on the subject ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the Papers have not already been 
laid upon the Table, they will be so laid 
at once, 


House adjourned at twenty-five 


minutes after Twelve o’clock.. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 8th May 1894. 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 28.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 


*Lorp MONKSWELL, in the absence 

of the noble Marquess in charge of the 
Bill, who was, unfortunately, unable to 
come down to the House, moved the 
Second Reading. He explained that 
the Bill was to put Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies in the Channel Islands 
on the same footing as similar Societies 
in the United Kingdom. The Bill had 
come up from the Commons. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


QUARTER SESSIONS BILL [1.1.] 
(No. 48.) 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by the Commons, 
agreed to. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL [H.L.].—(No. 12.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL [H.1.].—(No. 19.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments; Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 52.) 


SOLICITORS’ EXAMINATION BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments; Bill to be 
printed, as amended, (No. 53.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 3) BILL. 
(No. 32.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 
VOL. XXIV. [revatn sERirs.] 
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TRUSTEE ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 38.) 
Read 3* (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Message from the Commons, That they have 
come to the following Resolution, to which 
they desire the concurrence of this House— 
namely, “ That all Bills of the present Session 
to confirm Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under ‘ The Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1888,’ containing the classification 
of merchandise traffic and the schedule of maxi- 
mum rates, tolls, and charges applicable thereto, 
be referred to a Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons.” The said Message to be taken into 
consideration on Thursday next. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 

ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL [H.L. ]. 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Boards for Barry United District, 
Bristol, Brotherton, Hornsey, Low Leyton, 
Liverpool, Sutton (Surrey), West Ham, Willes- 
den, and York to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Acts—Was presented by the Lord President 
(2. Rosebery); read 1*; to be printed; and 
referred to the Examiners. (No. 54.) 


EDUCATION PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 

FIRMATION (LONDON) BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable the. 
School Board for London to put iu force the 
Lands Clauses Acts—Was presented by the Lord 
President (2. Rosebery) ; read 1*; to be printed ; 
and referred to the Examiners. (No. 55.) 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 

Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92 and 
93 be suspended ; and that the time for deposit- 
ing Petitions praying to be heard against 
Private and Provisional Order Confirmation 
Bills, which would otherwise expire during the 
adjournment of the House at Whitsuntide, be 
extended to the first day on which the House 
shall sit after the recess. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


PRODUCE, 


The Lord Meldrum (4. Huntly) added to the 
Select Committee. 


MARKING OF 


HIGH SHERIFFS. 

Moved, “That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report upon the fees 
and profits received by the High Sheriffs of 
counties or their deputies in the execution of 
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their office, and the mode in which the duties of 
the High Sheriff now ordinarily performed by 
deputy may best be carried out.”"—(7he Earl of 
Camperdown) ; agreed to. 

The Lords following were named of the Com- 
mittee: 


E, Stanhope. | L. Leconfield. 

E. Belmore. L. Coleridge. 

E. Camperdown. L. Monk Bretton. 
L. Belper. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chair- 
man. 


PRIZE COURTS BILL [H.L.]. 
A Bill to make further provision for the 
establishment of Prize Courts; and for other 
urposes connected therewith—Was presented 
y the Lord Chancellor; read 1*; and to ‘be 
printed. (No. 56.) 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) EXTENSION 


OF POWERS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1* ; and to 
be printed. (No. 57.) 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


eer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 8th May 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


* CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION BILL. 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, that 
as. he was not in the House when the 
last Debate on this Bill took place he 
should like to state—though he had no 
intention of dividing the House—that he 
could not regard the settlement which had 
been arrived at as at all final. It was 
proposed to assimilate the conditions in 
Cambridge to those existing at Oxford, 
and he would tell the House of a case 
which occurred at Oxford soon after he 
left that University. A young lady, 18 
or 19 years of age, the daughter of a 
tutor, went to hear a debate at the Union 
with her cousin and two other under- 
graduates. They left early, and at the 
corner of the Union passage, as the 
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Proctor happened to be in sight, the 
undergraduates, according to the recog- 
nised custom of the day, a custom 
which enabled them to escape payment 
of the small fine for being without cap 
and gown, ran away, thinking nothing 
of the young lady’s position. The 
Proctor’s bulldogs seized the young lady 
and took her to the prison, asserting in 
answer to her explanations as to who 
she was that they knew her well. The 
prison matron, fortunately, perceived 
that a blunder had been made and caused 
inquiries to be instituted, which resulted 
in the young lady’s liberation. If such an 
experience could happen to a well-dressed 
young lady, it was obvious that women 
of the poorer classes must be exposed to 
even greater danger, and, for that reason, 
he ventured to do that day what he would 
like to have done at greater length on the 
occasion of the Second Reading—to 
enter a strong protest against the com- 
promisein the Bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD (Cambridge) 
said, that as he understood the Third 
Reading of the Bill was not to be 
opposed he would confine his remarks, not 
to reply to the hon. and learned Member 
for Essex, but to a personal explanation 
on behalf of the late Mayor of Cambridge, 
Mr. 8. L. Young. In his speech the 
other day the hon. Member for Crewe 
stated that he had seen more than one 
letter from Mr. Young stating that the 
Liberal members of the Town Council 
had had the opposed clause, to which 
they objected, forced upon them by the 
University. Mr. Young was his 
strongest political opponent, but he was 
a man of high honour and integrity, and 
he desired it to be known that he was 
not acting in the way which might 
naturally be inferred from the statement 
of the hon. Member for Crewe. The 
inference was that Mr. Young, having 
been an active and consenting party to 
the arrangement, and having promised 
his adhesion to the Bill, had written 
private letters to Members of Parliament 
asking them to try and defeat the Bill. 
But Mr. Young was incapable of such 
conduct, and he had written to him the 
following letter :— 

“Dear Mr. FitzGerald,—You probably felt 
surprised at the quotation of Mr. M‘Laren from 
my letter, and you might possibly imagine that 
the letter was conceived in a spirit of hostility 
to the Bill. The facts are as follows :—I wrote 
to Messrs: Hoare and Newnes expressing a hope 
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that they would see their way clear to vote for 
the Bill; and the extract as to the Liberal 
Councillors was only a part of a sentence in 
which I pointed out that the Liberal Coun- 
cillors did not, of course, approve of the clause, 
but that on the whole the compromise arrived 
at was felt by all parties to be the best that it 
was possible to obtain. . . . These are the por- 
tions of the letter Mr. M‘Laren fastened upon. 
The termsof the letter seem to have comm2nded 
themselves so much to Mr. Newnes that he un- 
wisely sent my letter on to Mr. M‘Laren. 
Hence the quotation of mutilated sentences. 
If you can suggest anything that the Liberal 
Party can do to help you on the Third Reading, 
I am sure you may rely on its being done.” 

I am glad to have had this opportunity of 
making a statement showing Mr. Young 
was incapable of any such conduct as the 
hon. Member for Crewe—no doubt inad- 
vertently—imputed to him. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that the hon. Member had fairly 
stated the case for Mr. Young, and 
he had no complaint to make as to that, 
but the hon. Member was somewhat 
mistaken if he thought that the town of 
Cambridge was in favour of this excep- 
tional jurisdiction. The town was 
strongly opposed to these exceptional 
powers, and the compromise was that 
the powers should be transferred to the 
police from the University. It was ob- 
vious that with these powers the most 
lamentable mistakes must occur. “That 
was one of the reasons for the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts. In Cam- 
bridge there were large shops where shop- 
girls were employed ; and these girls 
must pass through the streets to their 
homes late in the evening. While the 
daughters of the richer classes would not 
be exposed to the danger of arrest, the 
daughters of the poorer classes would be; 
and any constable by some mistake might 
drag a perfectly respectable girl to the 
station-house. If the daughters and 
wives of Members of the House were 
exposed to this danger, it would not be 
tolerated fora moment. The law might 
be desirable for the undergraduates, but 
it was extremely undesirable for the 
women of the poorer classes. They most 
strongly objected, and would continue to 
object, to that exceptional jurisdiction, 
so dangerous as it must prove to yofting 
women who were obliged to earn their 
subsistence in shops, and if his hon. 
Friend divided the House he should 
support him. It was a most unfair, un- 
just, and injurious law, and would not be 
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tolerated in any other town than the two 
to which it applied. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, the opinion of the town of 
Cambridge must have greatly changed 
since he was acquainted with it if it 
desired this special legislation. The idea 
of the University always was to main- 
tain this special legislation, while the 
desire of the town was to get rid of it 
and place matters on the same footing as 
elsewhere. He believed these special 
privileges or powers of the University 
had created so much scandal and oppo- 
sition that it had practically become 
intolerable and could not be maintained. 
Under these circumstances, the Univer- 
sity, as he understood it, had been pre- 
paring for some time to do away with the 
powers which they possessed which were 
so galling to the town, but in order to 
secure the keeping up of one part of the 
system, a provision had been inserted’in 
the Bill under which the University 
authorities would still have exceptional 
powers of dealing with women. He 
could not doubt but what this was the 
pound of flesh which the town had had 
to pay to the University for the abolition 
of its special powers. What he wanted 
to point out was that the House had 
nothing to do with these private arrange- 
ments between the University and the 
town. What they had to consider was 
whether this proposed clause went beyond 
the law of the land. They maintained 
that it materially altered the law of the 
land and placed the women of Cambridge 
in a position of great disability, that it 
was a dangerous and injurious piece of 
legislation, and that as a fact the excep- 
tional powers which the Universities 
possessed had led to a system of black- 
mailing both in Cambridge and in Oxford, 
and made it dangerous for respectable 
women to pass through the street. He 
had in his possession a letter from a 
theatrical manager who stated that when 
he went down to these towns he had to 
give a special warning to the female 
members of his company not to go 
into the streets alone, so dangerous was 
it for them to do so. He was by no 
means desirous of fixing upon the students 
at Cambridge any charge of immorality. 
He believed that for the most part they 
were a body of steady, honourable young 
men, but there were black sheep among 
them with whom the proctors ought to 
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deal direct instead of running the risk of 
interfering with innocent women. It 
was quite possible, he was convinced, to 
deal with the matter in that way, and he 
saw no reason whatever why it should be 
difficult in a University town to preserve 
the students from the dangers to which 
they were exposed any more than else- 
where. He began by saying, and would 
say again, in conclusion that the opinion 
of the town of Cambridge had greatly 
changed since he was acquainted with it 
if it desired this exceptional legislation. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : 
Upon a point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask you, as this Bill is not down 
by Order, whether it is competent for 
this discussion to goon if there is an 
intention to take a Division ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Maldon 
Division, who opened the discussion, ex- 
pressly said it was not his intention to 
divide the House. If there is any inten- 
tion to take a Division the Bill must 
stand over. 


Debate adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 
QUESTIONS. 


PAUPER REMOVALS FROM SCOTLAND 
TO IRELAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if his 
attention has been drawn to- the case of 
two paupers, named Neil M‘Hugh and 
Michael Cairns, who, on the 18th April 
last, were deported from Greenock, and 
personally conducted by a removal officer, 
named White, to the Enniskillen Union 
Workhouse; is he aware that M‘Hugh 
had spent 51 and Cairns 45 years work- 
ing in Scotland, and that the former at 
the time of his deportation was suffering 
intense pain from a broken arm ; what is 
the sanction for such deportation ; and 
will he communicate with the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant with 
the view of amending the present law, 
which imposes upon Irish ratepayers the 
cost of supporting persons who have spent 
their life and labour out of the country 
that gave them birth ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I am informed by the Board 


Mr. J. Stuart 
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of Supervision that the Inspector of 
Greenock does not know about the case 
referred to by the hon. Member, as the 
paupers mentioned were not chargeable 
to or removed by Greenock parish. But if 
the hon. Member will state the name of 
the parish which removed these men, the 
Inspector will at once communicate all 
the information that can be obtained. 
Removals are sanctioned by Sections 77, 
78, and 79 of the Poor Law Act. The 
legislation contemplated by the last para- 
graph of the question would require very 
careful consideration. 


Agricultural Statistics. 


DOUBLE CANTEENS AT ALDERSHOT. 

CotoneL MURRAY (Bath) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
with reference to the double canteens now 
built for the Ist Infantry Brigade at 
Aldershot, what special advantages are 
claimed for this system over the old 
system of a canteen for each regiment ; 
whether the views of regimental autho- 
rities at Aldershot and other stations on 
this question have been obtaine|, and 
with what general result; and whether 
the existing double canteens have been 
built as an experiment only, or whether 
it is intended to extend the system at 
Aldershot and other stations where more 
than one regiment or battalion are 
quartered ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The experience of the 
double canteens at Aldershot and Col- 
chester is that they secure considerable 
economy of administration, as the staff 
for a double canteen but little exceeds 
that for a single one. This saving of 
expense renders a higher class of music 
and singing obtainable, and tends to 
keep the soldiers from frequenting less 
desirable places. The formation of two 
double canteens in the Stanhope lines at 
Aldershot was approved after carefully 
considering the views of the regimental 
authorities.. The question must be con- 
sidered to be as yet in the experimental 


stage. 


THE COLLECTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS. 

Mr. LEESE (Lancashire, N.E., 
(Accrington) : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture if any 
alteration of the system of collecting the 
agricultural statistics of Great Britain is 
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contemplated ; if he is aware that there 
are strong reasons for doubting the 
general trustworthiness of the annual 
Returns, owing to the great difficulties 
encountered in their collection, and the 
absence of power to compel unwilling 
occupiers to render accurate and prompt 
Returns ; and that the present system of 
collection entails considerable hardship 
on the Excise officers who act as 
collectors ; and if he is prepared to con- 
sider the desirability of requiring the 
statistics to be compiled by competent 
parish officials possessing the requisite 
adequate local knowledge ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : I am satisfied 
that the general trustworthiness of the 
Agricultural Returns is not affected either 
by difficulties in their collection or by 
omissions to render them. In both these 
respects improvement has been effected 
in recent years, The suggestion that the 
Returns should be compiled by parochial 
officers instead of by the officers of 
Inland Revenue has been made on more 
than one occasion, but it has always been 
considered that a change in that direc- 
tion would be detrimental rather than 
otherwise, and I do not contemplate any 
alteration in the present system. It is 
not for me to express any opinion as to 
the position of the Inland Revenue 
officers in regard to the particular 
service in question. I can only say that, 
on the whole, we consider that the work 
entrusted to those officers is extremely 
well done. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE EDEN- 
DERRY UNION. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Local 
Government Board are aware that over 
two years ago in the Edenderry Union 
Richard M‘Namara, labourer, of Bal- 
rinnet, lodged a representation form 
under the Labourers’ Acts, his own 
dwelling being condemned by the medical 
officer as unsanitary ; that in view of 
the wretched house in which M‘Namara 
lived, a local gentleman, Mr. Edward 
Robinson, voluntarily granted a site for 
his proposed cottage, notwithstanding 
that he (Mr. Robinson) had already 20 
labourers living on his farm; that some 
weeks ago, on the completion of the 
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cottage built by the Edenderry Board of 
Guardians on M‘Namara’s_representa- 
tion, the latter attended at the Board 
room to-ask for possession, but was 
refused, and on the motion of Mr. W. 
Tyrell, J.P., possession was granted to a 
workman of his who had already a good 
house, though Mr. Tyrell had given no 
sites for labourers’ cottages on his own 
farm ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board will direct the Edenderry 
Board of Guardians to at once transfer the 
cottage to M‘Namara, and remedy the 
breach of the Labourers’. Acts, 48 & 49 
Vic. 3. 77, s. 17, caused by the latter 
living in a condemned dwelling-house 
after the Guardians were in a position to 
supply house accommodation for him ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The facts are stated with 
substantial accuracy in the first para- 
graph. Section 17 of the Act cf 1885, 
which is alluded to in the question, pre- 
scribes that when the Guardians are in 
a position to supply house accommoda- 
tion to the occupants of condemned 
dwellings they should take steps to have 
the old houses closed or demolished, and 
unless the new houses are let to the 
occupants of the unfit houses the object 
of the Acts in this respect would be 
defeated. In this instance, however, 
the majority of the Guardians are 
opposed to giving the cottage to 
M‘Namara, and the Local Government 
Board have no power to transfer the 
cottage to him as asked. A man named 
Boyle who was selected by the Guar- 
dians has, as a matter of fact, signed the 
usual agreement of tenancy and entered 
into possession of the premises. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Is there any 
means of compelling this Conservative 
Board of Guardians to carry out the 
spirit of the Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No. The Local 
Government Board have no power to 
override the decision of the Board of 
Guardians in this matter. 


Appeals. 


CROFTERS’ COMMISSION APPEALS. 

Dr. MACGREGOR  (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if his attention has been called 
to the last Report of the Crofters’ Com- 
mission, which states that 683 cases of 
appeal are awaiting a hearing, and that 
the Chairman must be present when 
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appeals are taken ; and, seeing that the 

hairman of this Commission is also 
Chairman of the Deer Forest Commis- 
sion, how does he propose to deal with 
these 683 cases awaiting the decision of 
the Commission, without serious incon- 
venience, if not injustice, to all con- 
cerned ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Iaminformed 
by the Crofters’ Commission that it is the 
fact that the number of appeals men- 
tioned await hearing. Their last Report 
specially refers to that number, and to 
the fact that, but for the very severe 
weather which prevailed during Novem- 
ber and December of last year, it would 
have been considerably reduced. The 
Commission propose to overtake as many 
of these appeals as possible at an early 
date, and it accordingly seems necessary 
to make exceptional arrangements for 
their disposal. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : As the Chair- 
man has been ill so long, is it not de- 
sirable to appoint a new Chairman, so 
that the appeals may be proceeded with ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Chair- 
man, after a severe illness—the first he 
has had during the hard labours of the 
past six or eight years—believes he will 
be sufficiently well to resume work on 
or about the 21st instant. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS AT PAISLEY. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that the 
firm of Hannah, Donald, and Wilson, of 
Paisley, which has acontract from the Ad- 
miralty for the construction of two torpedo 
destroyers, pays its labourers 15s. 9d. and 
its hammermen 16s. 10d. per week, and 
its blacksmiths 3s. per week under the 
Trades Union rate; and, if so, whether 
he will insist upon Trades Union rates 
being paid, or have the contract with- 
drawn from the firm ? 

*Tuoe SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Susurre- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Admiralty have no information on the 
subject of the hon. Member’s question 
except that which it conveys. If the 
workpeople or the Trades Union address 
any specific complaint to me or to the 
Admiralty, it shall be thoroughly investi- 
gated according to the system adopted in 
respect to all such complaints. 


Dr. Macgregor 
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GLEBE AND TITHE RENT-CHARGE IN 
WALES. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, 
before the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of the Established Church (Wales) 
Bill, he will lay upon the Table of the 
House a Return, by parishes and counties, 
of the property of the Church in Wales 
in glebe and tithe rent-charge, showing 
in each case whether such property 
would be devoted by the Bill to parochial 
purposes or to the central fund; and 
whether he would include in such Re- 
turn a statement of the tithe rent-charge 
in each parish belonging to colleges and 
schools, or to lay impropriators ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr 
Asquitnu, Fife, E.): The latest infor- 
mation as to tke quantity of glebe land 
in Wales and elsewhere is contained .in 
the Glebe Lands Return of 1887, and, as 
to tithe, in the Commutation of Tithes 
Return of the same year. It would be 
possible to compile from these Returns 
a statement (a) of the quantity and esti- 
mated gross rental of glebe land belong- 
ing to benefices in Welsh dioceses, and (6) 
a statement of the tithe rent-charge in 
each parish in a Welsh diocese, dis- 
tinguishing between the sums payable to 
clerical appropriators, to parochial in- 
cumbents, to lay impropriators, and to 
colleges, schools, &c. But the Home 
Office has no information as to the extent 
to which the figures given in the Glebe 
Lands Return have been affected by 
operations under the Act to facilitate the 
sale of glebe lands (the Glebe Lands Act, 
1888) passed in 1888; and it would 
certainly not be possible to prepare, be- 
fore the Second Reading of the Bill, a 
Return such as the hon. Gentleman asks 
for, showing how each deseription of 
property would be allocated on its be- 
coming law. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
May I ask if the right hon. Gentleman 
can give the House any idea when the 
Second Reading of the Welsh Church 
Disestablishment Bill will be taken ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir. 
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WELSH CATHEDRALS. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
will grant the Return on this day’s 
Paper as to the sums spent on the re- 
storation of the Welsh cathedrals ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the chapter clerk of St. Asaph that he 
can give a Return, but not one absolutely 
complete ; the chapter clerk of Llandaff 
is unable to give one with any pretence 
to accuracy, and from the remaining two 
chapter clerks I have had no reply to my 
communication. Under these circum- 
stances, I think it is useless for the hon. 
Member to press for the Return. 


WELSH CHURCH REVENUES. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Methyr Tydfil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he will grant 
the Return, standing on the Paper this 
day, relating to the Revenues of the 
Welsh Church ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have been in 
communication with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on the subject of this 
Return, but I understand that there will 
be no meeting of the Commissioners 
until the 10th of this month, when they 
will consider the practicability of grant- 
ing this Return. Perhaps my hon. 
Friend would put this question to me 
again after the Whitsuatide holidays. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Are we 
to understand that the Welsh Church 
includes the English Chureh in the 
English County of Monmouthshire ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must refer the 
hon. Member to the speech I made in 
introducing the Bill. 


EXPORTATIONS OF OPIUM FROM INDIA 
TO CHINA. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India what were the figures of 
chests of opium exported from India to 
China in the months of October, No- 
vember, December, 1892 and 1893, and 
of January, February, and March, 1893 
and 1894 respectively ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : The number of chests of 
opium exported from India to China 
during the months named were— 





in Flintshire. 


1892. 1893. 
6,591 
6,647 
5,027 
3,442 
3,815 3,795 
4,448 2,498 

Can the right hon. 


October... 
November 
December ...... 
January 
February 
March ......... 


Mr. DANE: 


5,521 


Gentleman say when we may expect to 
have the Report of the Opium Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am abso- 


lutely without information on that point. 


EVICTION IN CAITHNESS. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he has received any communication from 
Caithness regarding the proposed evic- 
tion of Mr. James Laurie, of Howe; 
whether he has been informed that Mr. 
Laurie is being evicted for being chair- 
man of the Crofters’ Land Luw Reform 
Association of Caithness ; whether he is 
aware that Mr. Laurie is the member of 
the County Council for his district, and 
much respected ; and is it the intention 
of the people, as expressed by resolution 
at public meetings, to prevent the evic- 
tion ; whether, under these circumstances, 
he will use the forces of the Crown to 
assist in the proposed eviction; and 
whether the Government will bring 
in legislation to prevent working 
cultivators, like Mr. Laurie, from being 
similarly evicted ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : In reply to 
the hon. Member, I received a communi- 
cation from Caithness-shire last month, 
which, in the shape in which it reached 
me, did not disclose a state of facts with 
respect to which the Secretary for Scot- 
land could effectively interfere. I re- 
quested the applicant to state more 
particularly the facts of the case, and to 
explain upon what grounds my interven- 
tion was sought, but have as yet received 
no reply. I trust, therefore, that it is a 
case in which an amicable agreement may 
be arrived at between the landlord and 
tenant. 


LAND ENCLOSURES IN 
FLINTSHIRE, 

Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he is aware that a 
piece of common land, three acres in ex- 
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tent, situate in the township of Ewloe 
Town, Buckley, Flintshire, has been 
recently let or leased by the Lord of the 
Manor to Major J. M. Gibson, of the 
Engineer Volunteers, for any purpose, 
and for a term of years ; that the land is 
now being enclosed with corrugated iron 
seven feet high; and that the public 
footpaths will be either blocked or 
diverted by the enclosures ; and whether 
the consent of the Board of Agriculture 
has been either asked or given to the 
proposal ? 

Mr. H.GARDNER : I have received 
a communication containing statements 
to the effect set out in the question of my 
hon. Friend, and I have replied that no 
application for the consent of the Board 
of Agriculture to the enclosure of any 
part of the common in question has been 
received. I have no jurisdiction to take 
the initiative, or, indeed, any active steps, 
in stopping encroachments on commons ; 
but when the Local Government Act 
comes into force, the District Councils 
will be in a position to investigate com- 
plaints, such as that made in the present 
instance, and it will be competent for 
them, with the consent of the County 
Council, to aid commoners in maintaining 
their rights, if they think the extinction 
of such rights would be prejudicial to the 
inhabitants of the district. 


EASTERN PONDOLAND. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether, seeing that 
Natal merchants and traders have largely 
invested capital in Eastern Pondoland 
and upon the borders, and that the trade 
with Eastern Pondoland has hitherto 
been carried on almost entirely from 
Natal as a basis, any provision is included 
in the terms of annexation of Eastern 
Pondoland by the Cape Colony which 
shall prevent harsh and unnecessary re- 
strictions or regulations designed to, or 
having the effect of, diverting unjustly 
the Natal trade to the Cape Colony ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): The 
annexation of Pondoland to the Cape 
will carry with it the usual consequences, 
fiscal and other, unless modified by agree- 
ment between the Ministers of the Cape 
and Natal, between whom the Secretary 
of State cannot interfere. 


Mr. S. Smith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WHITELEY: Has a Customs 
House already been established, as an- 
nounced in The Times ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: I am not sure as 
to that. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

Mr. C. ROUNDELL (York, W.R., 
Skipton) : I beg to ask the Parliamentary 
Charity Commissioner whether the 
Charity Commissioners recognise as a 
proper object of policy, and will hence- 
forth be prepared to enable pension 
schemes for assistant masters of secondary 
schools to be framed, subject to their 
sanction in proper cases, and subject to 
proper conditions ? 


Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
F. S. Stevenson, Suffolk, Eye): No 
action on the part of the Charity Com- 
missioners is required to enable plans of 
insurance for pensions for assistant 
masters of secondary schools to be 
framed, unless it is proposed that the 
pension fund should be aided from en- 
dowment. There are few cases in which 
such aid can legitimately be afforded 
for financial reasons. In proper cases, 
and subject to proper conditions, the 
Commissioners will be prepared to further 
the object indicated. 


REGISTRATION OF LAND TITLES 
TRELAND. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the number of applications for the 
registration of the ownership of land in 
Ireland made under Sections 22 and 23 of 
“The Local Registration of Title (Ire- 
land) Act, 1891,” still remaining undis- 
posed of ; how many of these applica- 
tions have been made upwards of «a year 
ago ; what number of these cases come 
under the provision for the compulsory 
registration of land sold under the Pur- 
chase of Land (Ireland) Acts; what is 
the usual time taken to register with 
respect to the transmission of registered 
land under the 37th section of the Act; 
whether he is aware of the great incon- 
venience to the owners which the un- 
reasonable delay in the work of registra- 
tion involves ; and if he will explain the 
cause of the delay, and take some steps 


IN 
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to have it remedied and the applications 
disposed of as soon as possible ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The number of 
applications under Sections 22 and 23 of 
the Act still remaining undisposed of is 
8,200. The number of such applications 
which were lodged upwards of a year 
ago is 7,622. All these cases fall within 
the compulsory provisions of the Act. 
The Registrar of Titles informs me that 
if the docnments are duly lodged, fees 
punctually paid, and no legal questions 
arise, the registration of transmission 
cases under the 37th section can be com- 
pleted in a few days. I understand that, 
generally speaking, the delay in registra- 
tion is largely attributable to applicants 
themselves, who fail to comply promptly 
with the requisitions issued to them by 
the Registrar of Titles. In this con- 
nection I may observe that out of 8,200 
cases at present remaining undisposed of 
requisitions have been issued in 5,750 
cases, and that in 970 of these cases only 
have replies been received, leaving some 
4,780 cases in which the applicants for 
six, nine, or 12 months have made no 
response to the requisitions sent out. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
these requisitions very commonly in- 
volve the applicants in very considerable 
expense ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I was not aware 
of that fact. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask whether this very heavy arrear of 
7,000 cases is due to the insufficiency of 
the staff or to the insufficiency of the 
annual provision made by the Treasury ; 
and whether, considering that the tenant- 
purchaser cannot sell as tenant whilst 
his title is unregistered, the right hon. 
Gentleman will urge the Treasury to 
make better arrangements ? 

Mr. J..MORLEY: I have had it 
under consideration for some months, as 
perhaps my hon. Friend knows, whe- 
ther the staff at the disposal of the Land 
Commission was sufficient. I  under- 
stand, however, that the block in the 
registration of title cases would be 
cleared off within the next 12 months, 
even with the present staff, if the appli- 
cants would be a little more prompt 


and full in their responses to the re-, 


quisitions. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether or 
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not the Registering Authority can them- 
selves undertake the expenses of the re- 
quisitions ? These expenses are in the 
shape of stamps levied by the Registry 
of Deeds in Ireland, sometimes very 
heavy, and I would ask the right bon. 
Gentlemar whether the Registering Au- 
thority would themselves undertake the 
necessary securities ? 

Mr.DANE asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware if there was nota 
clause in the Act which provided for the 
free registration of these compulsory 
purchase cases of the Land Commission ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Iam aware of the 
whole business. As my hon. and learned 
Friend knows, I inserted this in the 
original Reference to the Commission 
now sitting upstairs as one of the heads 
of inquiry, and I regret exceedingly 
that, owing to what the House is 
aware of, it was not possible to 
include that. As, however, it has 
been excluded, of course it will be my 
duty when I can get any leisure at all 
to proceed as if the Commission had them- 
selves inquired into it. I recognise the 
importance of the matter fully, and I will 
do the best I can. 

Mr. SEXTON : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman noticed there are 2,000 cases 
in which no requisitions have been sent 
out, and can he say why they cannot be 
dealt with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY 
negative. 


Sergeants’ Pay. 


replied in the 


MILITIA SERGEANTS’ PAY. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
will he explain the grounds on which 
the non-commissioned officers on the per- 
manent Militia Staffs are divided into 
two classes, one being the men on 
Army engagements, and the other the 
men on Militia engagements ; also why 
the pay of a sergeant on an Army en- 
gagement is 3s. 6}d. per day, and the 
pay of a sergeant on a Militia engage- 
ment 2s. 4d. per day ; and why a ser- 
geant on an Army engagement after 21 
years’ service is entitled to a pension of 
2s. 3d. per day, in addition to £63 de- 
ferred pay, while a sergeant ou a Militia 
engagement after 27 years’ service is 
only entitled to a maximum pension 
of 1s. per day; what is the number of 
non-commissioned officers serving in Ire- 
land on the permanent Militia Staffs on 
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Militia engagements ; and whether, as 
the duties of these non-commissioned 
officers serving on Militia engagements 
are the same as those of non-commis- 
sioned officers serving on Army engage- 
ments, he will be prepared to recommend 
that the pay and allowances of the 
former class be put on an equality with 
the latter ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
These Militia sergeants on the Per- 
manent Staff are the remanant of an 
old class which is rapidly disappearing. 
None have been appointed since 1881, 
and there are not more than 300 or 400 
left out of a total of over 4,000. There 
are no reasons for putting them on the 
same fovting as non-commissioned 
officers appointed direct from the Army 
who are members of the depét, and have 
Army as well as Militia duties. There are 
70 non-commissioned officers serving on 
the permanent Staff of the Irish Militia 
on their Militia engagement. Their 
period of service will very shortly 
expire. 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE POSTAL TELE- 
GRAPH SERVICE. 

Mr. STOCK (Liverpool, Walton): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther vacancies in the various superintend- 
ing engineers offices, together with such 
as occur at relay stations, are filled by 
competitive examination amongst mem- 
bers of the Postal Telegraph Service ; 
and if not, whether he will consider the 
advisability of adopting such a course ? 


*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
The situations to which the hon. Mem- 
ber refers are filled by selection from 
amongst those telegraphists who possess 
the necessary special qualifications. 
There is no competitive examination, and, 
as at present advised, I do not think it 
would be for the benefit of the Service to 
introduce one. 


Mr. STOCK : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that many men in the 
office devote a great deal of time in 
fitting themselves to fill vacancies in the 
engineering Department. Does he think 
selection is better than competitive ex- 
amination in these cases ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : In my opinion, 
the present system works most bene- 
fivially for the Service. 


Mr. Tully 


{COMMONS} 
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NEWTON ABBOT WORKHOUSE. 

Sir S. NORTHCOTE (Exeter) : 
I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board what action 
he proposes to take in connection 
with the recent Departmental Inquiry 
into the condition of the Newton Abbot 
Workhouse ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central): The 
Report of the Inspectors by whom the 
Inquiry referred to was held has been 
received by the Local Government Board 
and is now under consideration. 


WRONGFUL CONVICTIONS IN INDIA. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India if 
any compensation has been given to 
Sagal Samba Sajow and the six other 
Manipuris who were convicted of murder 
and sentenced to death or transportation 
for life by the Sessions Judge of Sylhet, 
which sentence was reversed and the 
prisoners all acquitted by the High Court 
of Calcutta after five months’ imprison- 
ment on the declared grounds that false 
evidence, tutored by the police and ob- 
tained by torture and other illegal prac- 
tices, was submitted to the Sessions 
Judge, and that every Magistrate and 
Judge who tried the case in its various 
stages had been guilty of numerous and 
serious irregularities in the course of the 
proceedings, both before and during the 
trial ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Until I receive 
from the Government of India the Papers 
regarding the Baladhun case, lam unable 
to say whether there is any ground for 
giving compensation to the Manipuris 
who were accused of the murder of Mr. 
Cockburn. 


THE BALADHUN MURDER CASE. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India if he has yet 
received the full Papers relating to the 
Baladhun murder case, promised by the 
Government of India some months ago ; 
and, if so, will he lay upon the Table of 
the House the full official Reports of the 
proceedings before the Magistrates and 
the District Sessions Court of Silchar, 
the proceedings before the Criminal 
Apellate Bench at Calcutta, and all 
Correspondence on the trials between the 
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Government of India and the Govern- 
ment of Assam, and the Government of 
India and the India Office ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Papers 
regarding the Baladhun case have not 
yet reached me, and I am, therefore, at 
present unable to say what Papers can 
be given. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India if the special 
punitive police force, quartered on 
suspected villages in the neighbourhood 
of Baladhun, has been removed ; and if, 
in view of the judgment of the High 
Court of Calcutta acquitting the inhabi- 
tants of these villages charged with the 
murder of Mr. Cockburn, the manager of 
the Baladhun tea garden, it is intended 
to return to the authorities of these 
villages the sums of money levied for the 
maintenance of the police ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In reply to 
my hon. Friend’s question, I beg to state 
that the punitive police which were 
quartered on suspected villages round 
Baladhun had been found necessary 
quite independently of the murder of Mr. 
Cockburn and before it occurred. 


SUFFOCATED IN A LONDON SEWER. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he is 
aware that three workmen were sent by 
the Local Authorities into the sewers 
near Stamford Street on the 4th instant, 
who in the course of their work were 
overcome by noxious gases, two of them 
being found dead in the sewer and one un- 
conscious ; and what steps he proposes 
taking for the better protection of work- 
men’s lives whilst engaged in such 
dangerous employment ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : My atten- 
tion had not previously been drawn to 
the deaths mentioned from noxious gases 
in the sewers, and I have no information 
as to whether any responsibility attaches 
to the Local Authority in the matter. I 
will obtain copies of the depositions at 
the inquest in the cases referred to. 


FOREST GATE SCHOOLS. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD GROVE (West 
Ham, N.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
in view of the recent disclosures at Forest 
Gate schools, any steps are being taken 
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to secure an efficient inspection of such 
schools, and to provide that pauper 
children receive a proper supply of 
wholesome and nutritious food; and 
whether he is prepared to consider a 
general extension of the “ boarding out” 
system, in lieu of the system which now 
extensively prevails of herding together 
the children of the indigent poor in such 
numbers that they are deprived of the 
benefit of home influences and of due 
supervision and protection ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The attack 
of illness which oceurred at the Forest 
Gate schools, and which it was supposed 
may have resulted from the food sup- 
plied to certain children on a particular 
day, cannot be regarded as affording any 
evidence that the children in this school 
or in other Poor Law schools of the 
Metropolis generally are not provided 
with a supply of wholesome and nutri- 
tious food. The question as to the food 
provided in the schools is one which 
continually receives the attention of the 
Visiting Committees. Whilst the Local 


Government Board concur in the view 
that the boarding out of pauper children 
when there is a proper selection of the 


homes, and a careful supervision of the 
children boarded out, has many advan- 
tages, it is quiteclear that the boarding 
out system cannot be adopted generally as 
a substitute for the Poor Law schools. It 
is, however, the desire of the Board, in 
the case of all new schools, to avoid as 
far as possible the aggregation of a large 
number of children in one building, 
and this is a point which it is their 
practice to press upon Boards of 
Guardians. 


THE REGISTRAR GENERAL'S REPORT 
FOR 1892. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board when the 
Report of the Registrar General for 
1892 will be published, the Report for 
1891 having been published more than 
two years since ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am in- 
formed by the Registrar General that 
his Annual Report for 1891 was issued 
in January, 1893, and that the Report 
for 1892 is in the hands of the printers, 
and it is expected will be published in a 
few days. 
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DANGEROUS AMUSEMENTS AT FAIRS. 

Mr. FELL PEASE (York, N.R., 
Cleveland): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to an accident 
which happened at Darlington, on 
Monday, the 30th of April, when four 
children were seriously injured by the 
breaking of a bolt in an over-head boat 
in which they were swinging; and 
whether he will consider the question of 
appointing an Inspector in each town 
who can examine the state of the various 
machines used at fairs and markets for 
the amusement of children, such as steam 
whirley-go-rounds, switchback boats, and 
similar contrivances ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; the Local 
Authorities have already power to regu- 
late the use of whirligigs and swings 
driven by steam power. I think any 
proposal to extend that power, and to 
give to the Local Authorities the right 
of inspection, would deserve favourable 
consideration from Parliament. 


WADELAI. ‘ 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can confirm or give any 
information as to the reported hoisting of 
the British flag at Wadelai ; and whether, 
in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Wadelai is within the British 
sphere of influence ? 

Str E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Colonel Colville’s expe- 
dition against the King of Unyoro has 
been successful; and has Major Owen 
raised the British flag at Wadelai, on the 
Nile ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey,Northumberland, Berwick): 
A telegram has been received to the 
effect that Major Owen reached Wadelai 
on the 4th of February and hoisted the 
British flag, and that the war in Unyoro 
is at an end, 


VACCINATION AT HONG KONG. 

Mr. SMITH BARRY (Hunts, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any steps 
will be taken to provide a salary for the 
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Superintendent of the Government Vac- 
cinating Institute at Hong Kong, an 
office which entails much extra work and 
responsibility upon the Colonial Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, and for which he, at pre- 
sent, receives no remuneration whatever ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: In his original 
letter of appointment the gentleman now 
holding the position of Colonial Veteri- 
nary Surgeon was told that. his services 
would be held to be available for any 
duties upon which the Governor, in the 
interests of the Public Service, might 
think it desirable to employ him. The 
Governor considers that the work which 
he is now called upon to do in connection 
with the Vaccine Establishment is of 


such a nature that the Veterinary 


Surgeon may fairly be expected to per- 
form it without additional remuneration, 
and the Secretary agrees in this view. 


GLOVE FIGHT NEAR CLAPHAM. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
whether he has seen the account of 
a so-called glove fight at the Boling- 
broke Hall, half a mile from Clapham 
Junction, on Friday night last, the 4th 
of May, and if he is aware that, not- 
withstanding the drafting of mounted 
police into the neighbourhpod, a scene 
oceurred in the Northcote Road which 
greatly scandalised the inhabitants ; and 
if he will take measures to render such 
gatherings illegal ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There were boxing 
competitions at this hall on the night in 
question, and a certain amount of excite- 
ment as to the result of one of the contests 
was manifested by a large number of per- 
sons congregated outside the Hall. This 
excitement, I am informed, continued for 
some little time after the result was 
known, and four mounted men assisted 
the foot police in keeping order. No 
assaults were reported, but two men were 
charged with larceny from the person. 

Mr. THORNTON : The right hon. 
Gentleman says there have been no 
assaults ; but is he aware that the orgies 
were kept up till 2 o'clock in the 
morning, and that tradesmen were afraid 
to open their shops ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir. 

Mr. THORNTON : I shall take an 
early opportunity of calling attention to 
this matter. 
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POSTMASTERS’ PRIVATE AGENCIES. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 

E.): I beg toask the Postmaster General 
how many postmasters who are also bank 
or insurance agents will, under the Regu- 
lation issued by him, be obliged to give 
up their postmasterships ; how many of 
these are in Scotland; and whether he 
will agree to make the Order to apply 
only to future appointments, or will make 
an exception of those whose term of ser- 
vice as postmaster has exceeded a certain 
number of years, or whose dismissal from 
the postmastership would cause grave in- 
convenience to the locality ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY; The Regulation 
recently issued by which postmasters are 
prohibited from holding bank or insu- 
rance agencies has elicited a large number 
of appeals. These appeals are now under 
consideration, and I am unable to say at 
present what exceptions, if any, it may 
be possible to make to the Rule. 


UGANDA. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can state the exact 
frontiers of the Kingdom of Uganda 
which it is proposed to include within the 
new British protectorate ; whether the 
Kingdom of Unyoro is included within 
that protectorate ; whether any of the 
Kingdoms that are stated by Sir Gerald 
Portal in his Report to have paid tribute 
to Uganda are included in that protecto- 
rate ; whether the British authorities in 
Uganda received permission from Her 
Majesty’s Government to attack the 
Kingdom of Unyoro before attacking that 
Kingdom ; whether he can state the 
number of slaves that are annually re- 
leased by . Her Majesty’s vessels, who 
have been embarked in slave ships from 
Zanzibar and the adjacent coast, and 
what is the estimated number of slaves 
annually shipped from thence, but who are 
not released ; whether any of the porters 
who were employed by Sir Gerald Portal 
were slaves ; and what is the estimated 
number of persons now held in slavery in 
Zanzibar, and in the coast territories 
now administered by the Chartered 
Company of West Africa? I may add 
this question: Is Wadelai within the 
British protectorate ; and, if not, how is 
the British flag to be maintained after 
being hoisted there ? 
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Sir E. GREY: To the first three 
paragraphs of the hon. Member’s questions 
I can only repeat the answer that I gave 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham a few days ago— 
that it is not possible to deal with these 
matters in the compass of an answer to a 
question, and that the explanations with 
regard to them must be reserved until 
the Debate, when a full statement will 
be made on these and other points. In 
answer to the fourth paragraph, as I 
stated on the 20th of March, I can make 
no further statement till fuller information 
has been received. As was stated on the 
19th of April, the number of slaves 
released annually by Her Majesty’s 
vessels for the last five years amounts to 
257 ; the number shipped, and not re- 
leased, is believed to be very few. Some 
of the porters employed in Sir G. 
Portal’s caravan, as in all caravans in 
this part of Africa, no doubt were slaves, 
but in this case, as in others, the contract 
for work was made directly with the 
men, and not with their masters. In 
answer to the last paragraph, I can only 
say that we have no census of the popu- 
lation, and I can give no estimate, but 
the great complaints of the increasing 
scarcity of labour in Zanzibar prove that 
the number of slaves is diminishing. No 
instructions, I may add, have been sent 
to occupy Wadelai, but we are waiting 
for full information. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether, as is to be presumed, Her 
Majesty’s Government have made up 
their minds to assume a Protectorate; if 
so, over what portion of the country it 
is to be assumed; and whether the hon. 
Gentleman will furnish the House with a 
map with the frontiers of the Protectorate 
clearly defined ? 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) : Is it not a fact that the larger 
portion of the pay which the slaves receive 
is handed back by the slaves to those 
slave masters, who practically let them 
out ? 

Mr. DARLING asked whether, as a 
slave was the property of some one else, 
he could make a contract ? 

Sir E.GREY : At the present moment 
there is a great scarcity of labour in Zan- 
zibar. As to pay, I understand that the 
contract is made with the men, and care 
is taken that while they are engaged in 
the expedition they shall be fairly treated, 
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but I cannot say what further arrange- 
ments are made. A map has for some 
time been in preparation, and I hope it 
will be distributed to-morrow. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): May I ask whether the hon. 
Member means another map beyond 
the one which has been distributed ? 
The map already sent out does not show 
Wadelai. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I should 
like to know whether, in the map about 
to be presented, the northern boundary 
of our sphere of influence will be dis- 
tinctly marked ? 

Str E. GREY: That is a point on 
which a full statement is reserved for 
Debate, and it is impossible to prepare a 
map until that statement has been made. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Am I to 
understand that the only map we are to 
have is the one in which the frontiers of 
the contemplated Protectorate are not 
laid down, and on which Wadelai is not 
shown ? 

Sir E. GREY: Will the hon. Gen- 
tleman show me the map to which he 
refers ; I shall then be able to understand 
what he refers to ? 

Sir C. DILKE: On the Motion for 
the adjournment of the House, on Thurs- 
day, I will ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to name a day for the Debate 
on Uganda. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE: With regard to 
the alleged increased scarcity of labour, 
and the hon. Baronet’s statement that the 
number of slaves is diminishing in Zan- 
zibar, may I ask if howeyer it is not a 
fact that the production due to slave 
labour from the clove plantations has been 
greater during last year, than in some 
previous years ? 

Str E. GREY: I require notice of 
a question as to the production of the 
clove plantations. 


THE IRISH MAIL CONTRACT. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he has yet 
come to a decision on the question which 
has been before him for so many months 
with reference to terminating the existing 
contract for the conveyance of the mails 
between London and Dubliu; and if he 
will state what determination he has 
arrived at ? 


Sir E. Grey 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. MORLEY : The subject to 
which the hon. Member refers is receiving 
the closest attention, but it is one of 
great magnitude, and the Government 
have not yet arrived at a definite decision. 

Mr. W. KENNY : That is the same 
answer we have been receiving for the 
last two or three months. May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman when he will 
be able to reply definitely ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : There are great 
difficulties surrounding the subject which 
have to be very carefully considered con- 
nected not only with the postal and 
railway system in England but in Ireland 
also. These subjects have to be very 
carefully considered, but we hope to 
arrive at a conclusion shortly. 

Mr. DANE: Can the right hon, 
Gentleman say whether the Government 
will have arrived at a decision before the 
close of the present Session ? 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : Could he 
say, whether they have come to a deci- 
sion or not, if they will invite tenders 
when making the new contract ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : That is a subject 
upon which, as I stated, ino definite deci- 
sion has been arrived at. It is a question 
we can only decide when we have con- 
sidered all the surrounding circumstances. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. W. KENNY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether his attention 
has been drawn ;to -the fact that since 
the month of July, 1893, the mail 
steamers Majestic or Teutonic have on 
nine occasions left New York in com- 
pany with the Paris or New York, and 
that eight times out of the nine the 
Majestic or Teutonic has made the 
faster passage ; and if he will state on 
how many of those occasions the mails 
carried by the Majestic or Teutonic were 
delivered in London before those of the 
other vessels ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Since July, 1893, 
there have been 10 occasions on which 
the Majestic or Teutonic has left New 
York on the same day and at about the 
same hour as the Paris or New York. 
The result has been that mails brought 
by the two British vessels -have on four 
occasions been delivered in London earlier 
and on two occasions later than those 
brought by the two American vessels. 
On the four remaining occasions the 
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mails were delivered in London simul- 
taneously. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Can the 
right hon, Gentleman say whether 
within the past 12 months the American 
Post Office have made any change in 
their system of despatching the mails, 
and in the selection of vessels to carry 
them ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: If the hon. 
Member will put it down on the- Paper 
I will try and find out, but there is no 
change so far as I am aware. 


THE CORDITE EXPLOSION AT 
WALTHAM ABBEY. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.): 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he can give the 
House any information as to the cause 
of the reported explosion at the Govern- 
ment cordite factory at Waltham yester- 
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irregular and unauthorised experiment, 
and the only person seriously injured was 
the man who on his own responsibility 
was making the experiment. In the 
other case a more violent explosion than 
was anticipated did, unfortunately, take 
place in the destruction of a quantity 
of waste nitro-glycerine, but without 
any personal injury. As to the Regula- 
tions under which Government factories 
are carried on, they are exempt from the 
ordinary law, but in the main they are 
carried on with a degree of strictness 
which has insured for them until very 
recently a remarkable immunity from 
accident. 

Mr. HANBURY: Then I will ask 
whether, in view of the four explosions 
which have occurred at Waltham, the 
War Office are prepared to put Govern- 
ment factories under the same Rules and 
Regulations for the safety of life as 
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day ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I} 
inquire whether this is not the fourth 
explosion which has occurred during the | 
present year at Waltham; whether it is 
not the fact that the manufacture of ex- 
plosives at Government factories is free 
from the strict Rules and Regulations 
which the Home Office impose in the 
ease of all private factories ; and whe- 
ther such a dangerous exemption ought 
not to be abolished ? 

*Toe FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley): No cause can as yet be 
assigned for the serious and destructive 
explosion that occurred yesterday at 
Waltham, wrecking the washing-house 
and nitro-glycerine stores at the cordite 
factory and causing the deaths of the 
chemist in charge, two foremen, and oae 
other man, who were following their 
employment at the time. Happily the 
other men who were injured, chiefly by 
falling débris, are making satisfactory 
progress. A searching investigation will 
be immediately instituted into all the 
circumstances. It was not very con- 
venient to answer the hon. Member for 
Preston, but the hon. Member knows 
that there was one very fatal accident 
in the powder factory which formed 
the subject of an inquiry. Another 


explosion occurred in the cordite fac- 
tory, but it was not in connection with 
any part of the process of manufac- 
ture. 


It was caused by a wholly 








apply in the ease of private factories ? 
*Mr. WOODALL: I think that notice 


| should be given of this question. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Have the four explosions shaken 
the confidence of the Secretary for War 
in cordite ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: We have expressed 
our confidence in the efficiency of cordite 
as an explosive. I do not think anybody 
ever suggested its manufacture was not 
attended with danger. 

Sir H. ROSCOE (Manchester, S.): 
Was any scientific chemist in charge of 
the manufacture ? 

*Mr. WOODALL: Yes, a practical 
foreman chemist was employed, and un- 
fortunately he was one of those killed 
in the last accident. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he has been able to consider the 
Report of the Judges in 1892 to the 
Home Office recommending the constitu- 
tion of a Court of Appeal and revision 
of sentences in criminal cases, with a view 
of carrying out the suggestion by legisla- 
tion ; and whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Paper of so much of the Report 
as includes the above recommendation, 
along with the letter from the Lord 
Chancellor initiating the action of the 
Judges upon the subject ?! 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I have considered 
this Report, which raises a number of 
difficult questions. I have no’ present 
intention of introducing legislation on the 
subject. The Report has not been laid 
on the Table of the House, but the Lord 
Chancellor sees no objection to laying it 
if my hon. Friend desires. There was 


no letter of the Lord Chancellor initiating 
the meeting, which was simply assembled 
by formal notice. 


COLONIAL TRADING AGREEMENT. 

CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if repre- 
sentations have been made to Her 
Majesty’s Government by the Hon. Sir 
Charles ‘Tupper, High Commissioner for 
Canada, the Hon. Robert Reid, Minister 
of Defence of Victoria, specially dele- 
gated by his Government, and the Hon. 
Sir Thomas M‘Ilwraith, Chief Secretary 
of Queensland, supported by the Agents 
General of the other leading Colonies, 
for the amendment of Section 3 of “ The 
Australasian Customs Act, 1873,” which 
in its present form is limited to the 
Australasian Colonies alone, and thus 
prevent dependencies of the Empire 
distant from each other from concluding 
mutually advantageous and preferential 
trading arrangements with each other ; 
and whether it has been decided by the 
Government to accede to the wishes of 
the Colonies in this matter ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative ; as regards the second part 
of the question the matter is still uader 
consideration. 


THE PI.ATE DUTIES. 

Baron F.p—E ROTHSCHILD (Bucks, 
Aylesbury) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether his attention 
has been called to an evasion of the law 
requiring dealers in gold and silver 
watches, plate, and jewellery to take out 
a licence by large firms in London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and Liverpool ap- 
pointing unlicensed agents to form watch, 
plate, and jewellery clubs; whether he 
is aware that there are upwards of 
20,000 of these so-called agents trading 
at the present time without any licence 
in about 1,600 towns and large villages 
in the United Kingdom, but who bond 
fide sell gold and silver watches, plate, 
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and jewellery ; and whether he is aware 
tbat Government servants, such as Post 
Office officials, are working these so- 
called agencies, and receiving promissory 
notes in part payment from the subordi- 
nate officials in the Post Office ; and, if 
such is the case, whether he would take 
steps to have the law carried out ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have had within the last few days my 
attention called to this matter. The 
practice complained of seems to me un- 
satisfactory. I will cause inquiries to be 
made with a view to put a stop to it. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the advisability 
of granting a Committee to deal with the 
whole question of the application of the 
plate licence in its effect on the retail 
trade ? 


Srr W. HARCOURT: I will con- 
sider that. 


THE BUDGET AND INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the effect of Clause 8 of the 
Finance Bill upon the operations of In- 
dustrial Assurance Companies has been 
calculated ; whether under this clause it 
would become impossible for any such 
Company to pay any money in respect of 
a policy of assurance, however small, 
until the Commissioners have certified 
there is no Estate Duty recoverable ; and 
whether he has realised the results upon 
the working classes of delaying the pay- 
ments in respect of such policies, which 
are usually effected for funeral expenses ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : My attention 
has been called to this matter. I shall 
be prepared to propose in Committee an 
alteration to meet the hon. Member's 
objection. 


SCOTCH CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT, 

Sir M. STEWART (Kirkcudbright) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if the Church of Scotland Bill, 
introduced by the hon. Member for the 
College Division of Glasgow, is the 
measure foreshadowed in Her Ma- 
jesty’s most Gracious Speech, and is in- 
tended to take the place of the pro- 
mised Government Bill; and, if not, do 
the Government propose to bring in a 
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Bill this Session to disestablish and dis- 
endow the Church of Scotland ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN (who replied) 
said: It does not appear likely in the 
state of public business that the Govern- 
ment will at present be able to introduce 
the Bill mentioned in Her Majesty’s 
most Gracious Speech. 

Sir M. STEWART : Do the Govern- 
ment propose to take over the Bill of 
the hon. Member for the . College 
Division and make it their own ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: I have 
answered the question in a single word. 


ACCOMMODATION IN THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he will arrange to have 
the Motion to appoint a Committee to 
consider the accommodation provided for 
Members and officials of this House, &c., 
taken at an early hour, so that the Com- 
mittee may get to work ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid I 
cannot promise my hon. Friend an early 
hour on this or any other day in order to 
deal with this question. 


THE EQUALISATION OF RATES 
(LONDON) BILL. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in view of the fact 
that the House has been counted out on 
the two last Friday nights, whether the 
Government will see its way to appro- 
priate the remaining Friday nights from 
after Whitsuntide to the end of the 
Session; and whether he will arrange 
for the Second Reading of the Equalisa- 
tion of Rates (London) Bill on one of 
such nights ? 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS also asked if, 
as the Returning Officers’ Expenses Bill 
had secured the first place on the Friday 
after the holidays, the Government pro- 
posed for the second time in one Session 
to deprive the House of a chance of de- 
bating it ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I need not 
say that the Government are always 
ready to appropriate any time, but I will 
postpone answering that part of the 
question. I can only say, in answer to 
the second part of the question, that we 
are very anxious to take the earliest 
opportunity of promoting the Second 
Reading of the Equalisation of Rates Bill. 
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NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
John Fletcher Moulton, esquire, Q.C., 
for Hackney (Southern Division.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], “ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and, at the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ upon 
this day six months."—(Mr. Grant 
Lawson.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid) said, 
he had ventured to take part in the 
Debate because he happened to have 
special means of information with refer- 
ence to one part of the Budget, inasmuch 
as he was a member of the Board of the 
principal brewery in Ireland. He did 
not wish to speak on behalf of any par- 
ticular concern, however, nor unduly to 
press the claims of any interest in which 
he was concerned, but he thought that. 
there were certain matters which deserved 
to be brought before the House. As, 
however, he did not intend to vote solely 
upon the Beer Duties, and as he thought 
the Bill was very unfair to Ireland in 
other respects, he would like to say a few 
words about the Death Duties. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said 
that the burden of the Death Duties 
which would be levied in Ireland would 
be less than that of the duties levied in 
England. He had no means of ascer- 
taining whether this were so or not, but 
if it were so it was because there were 
fewer large landowners and wealthy 
people in Ireland. He need not say that 
every observation which his hon. Friend 
had made with reference to English 
landowners applied to Irish landowners, 
and that when an Irish estate was 
burdened with an additional tax, as it 
would be under this Bill for several 
years after each succession, not only 
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would the landlord be burdened, but the 
tenants and labourers would be indirectly 
affected. He would remind the House 
that the Irish landlords were not 
receiving any special compensatory 
rebate such as the English landowners 
were to receive by the reduction of and 
the alteration in the Income Tax. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
tempering the wind to the shorn lamb in 
England, although in Ireland, where the 
lamb had certainly been shorn, the 
wind was not to be tempered. He would 
give some examples to show that the 
tenants would be more heavily burdened 
under this Bill than they were at pre- 
sent. There were certain tenants who 
held by freehold tenures. Many tenants 
held under fee-farm grants, and there 
were others who held on leases for one, 
two, or three lives. The last-named 
cases were very frequent in Ireland 
amongst what he might call the middle- 
sized farmers, and in these cases the 
increased rate of valuation would result 
in imposing an increased burden upon the 
farmers. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
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Derby): Will the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman state what is the average rental 
in these cases ? 

Mr. BARTON said, he could not at 
the moment state what the average was, 
but he would take care to find out as far 
as he could and inform the right hon. 


Gentleman. Certainly farms of 150 or 
160 acres were frequently let for three 
lives. One reason was that it was con- 
sidered better than police protection. 
Landowners were not likely to be shot 
when the leases of the country depended 
upon their existence. There was a little 
provision at the end of Clause 13 which 
was of some importance to the tenants of 
Treland, though he was afraid it 
had escaped their attention. It would 
repeal a provision in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Act of 1881 in favour of 
small estates not exceeding £300 in 
value. Since 1881 these estates had only 
paid a iixed duty of 30s., or half per cent. 
It was a great boon, but the present pro- 
posal of the Government would repeal it. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
give estatesunder £1,000 value a certain 
advantage, but the duty would be doubled 
in the case of the small estates to which 
he referred. It would be £3 instead of 
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30s. In Ireland there were a large num- 
ber of small estates of the value of £250 
or £300 held by small farmers and shop- 
keepers, and these people would strongly 
object to the increased imposition. 
Another point was as to the tenant pur- 
chasers under the Ashbourne Acts. It 
was not easy to state what would be the 
effect of the Bill upon such purchasers, 
None but practising solicitors could know 
how a duty would work, but he had 
tried to ascertain the facts, from the best 
solicitors in Ireland, what would be the 
effect, and as a result he believed that the 
Bill would impose a distinct additional 
burden on these purchasers. The estates 
were freehold, but descended on a death 
as personalty. They paid Succession 
Duty. In future the duty would be 
calculated on the actual value, while 
hitherto it had been calculated at a 
lower rate. He did not say that this was 
wrong, but he thought it should be under- 
stood by every tenant purchaser in Ire- 
land that he would equally with the land- 
owner have an additional burden to bear. 
He regretted that this Bill would hamper 
the operation of the Purchase Acts, 
which most people wanted to see working 
smoothly and well. But he would now 
pass on to the question of the Beer and 
Spirit Duties, which was a far more 
serious matter for Ireland. The opposi- 
tion in Ireland would be based not on 
moral, but rather on fiseal grounds. 
There were many amongst his con- 
stituents who took a strong view with 
reference to temperance legislation, and 
he found himself so much in sympathy 
with them that though he was a 
Director in a large brewery he was in 
favour of Sunday closing, and, to some 
extent, a heretic amongst the English 
brewers. But whilst there were Mem- 
bers of that House from Ireland who 
held that view, nevertheless they felt 
that the burden upon spirits, which were 
so largely consumed and manufactured in 
Ireland compared with the rest of the 
Kingdom, was a serious matter, and, if 
made excessive, would become a national 
calamity. The general opinion in Ireland 
was that the proposed extra tax of 6d 
was an excessive burden. They had so 
very few remaining industries in Ireland 
that they could not regard except with 
alarm any additional fiscal burdens upon 
them. And there was another danger— 
a moral and social one—namely, that of 
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illicit distillation. In 1890 the present 
Secretary of State for India, when the 
House was induced to accept the 6d. per 
gallon on spirits, said that all the evidence 
went to show that there was a certain 
high-water mark beyond which an increase 
of duties produced illicit distillation, and 
the Revenue suffered. He then saw that 
high-water mark, but what did they 
think of the springtide proposal of this 

ear? He could not help thinking that 
the right hon. Gentleman would find it 
difficult to reconcile his position now 
with what he said in 1890, and there 
was also the point of the injury to the 
people to be regarded. It was these 
poisonous decoctions which ruined health 
and led people into crime ; yet this was 
what the Government, at any rate, were 
lending encouragement to. In 1880 Mr. 
Childers proposed an additional tax of 1s. 
on spirits, and the Government was 
defeated. In 1890, however, 6d. was put 
ov, and in 1894 they were proposing 
to add another 6d.—or, in effect, to com- 
plete the very shilling extra tax over 
which the Government of 1880 was 
defeated. It was no satisfaction to the 
spirit trade in Ireland that the cherry had 
to be eaten in two bites, or to receive in 


instalments that which was refused by 


Parliament as a whole. Then, with 
reference to the supposed concession of 
the imposition of the tax for only a year 
or 14 months, he thanked the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) for 
having drawn attention to the matter, 
but he must declare that it was absolutely 
worthless. In 1890 an Amendment was 
proposed to the Budget limiting Mr. 
Goschen’s tax of 6d. to one year, but in 
that Debate the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who was then in Opposition 
—and he would commend this to the 
Irish Members—declared that 

“The House of Commons may save the tax 
for one year, but the Inland Revenue will go on, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will say I 
am entitled to compensation, and that com- 
pensation will be the continuance of the tax 
for ever.” 
And he was not the only authority. Mr. 
Childers in 1885 was asked to place the 
Beer and Spirit Duties for one year, and 
he said he could do so in respect of beer, 
but not of spirits, because in the latter 
case it could not be done without throw- 
ing the trade and the revenue into a com- 
plete state of disorganisation. He did 
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not know if anything could be shown to 
have happened in the trade and in the 
Revenue Department since that time to 
alter the condition of things then alluded 
to. He had read an amusing speech of 
an Irish gentleman connected with the 
trade at an_ indignation meeting 
in Ireland, in which he said that a Spirit 
Duty in the Budget was like a lost spirit 
in the hot quarter of another world— 
when once it got there, there was no 
escape. He earnestly hoped if this duty 
were imposed it would not be made 
permanent, but he was afraid that 
the assurance given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was of no value, 
He would say a word with reference to 
the Beer Duties. About one-twelfth of 
the beer of the United Kingdom was 
made and consumed in Ireland, and the 
effect of the tax in Ireland would be 
especially serious, where the process of 
brewing was more expensive than in 
England, especially amongst the smaller 
brewers. <A reference to the published 
Returns would show that there was a 
larger proportion of barley and malt used 
in Ireland than in England. While in 
England 1 ewt. of sugar was used to 
between 20 and 30 bushels of barley, in 
Ireland it was one to 330 bushels, or, in 
other words, 15 times as much barley and 
malt were used in Ireland as in England. 
He did not say that as showing that the 
Irish breweries were superior, because he 
admitted that the matter was governed 
largely by public taste. But the effect 
of the tax upon the smaller breweries, 
from their having to do their work with 
these more expensive materials, would be 
very hard indeed. With reference to the 
firm of Messrs. Guinness and Sons, with 
which he was connected, he at once said 
that their’s was an exceptional case, and 
that they could not argue from the par- 
ticular case of that brewery to the general 
ease of the breweries in the country, 
and least of all in Ireland. It would not 
be becoming in him to enlarge upon the 
subject of that firm, but from what had 
been said by others, and from what was 
known in the trade, he did declare that if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to 
use the facts connected with that single 
firm they would be entirely misleading 
and most unfair to the other members of 
the trade. He must, however, put one 
or two facts with reference to that firm 
before the House. The right hon 
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Gentleman said that this tax was im- 
posed deliberately on the brewers. He 
would not discuss there whether the 
tax would or would not come out of their 
pockets. Such things as those had to be 
decided in another place than the House 
of Commons. But taking the assumption 
of the right hon. Gentleman, who were 
the brewers in a concern like Messrs. 
Guinness ? They were no longer one or 
two rich men. The ordinary shareholders 
numbered 4,700, and of those nine-tenths 
of them only got between 4 and 5 per 
cent. on the price which they paid for 
their shares. [Jronical Ministerial 
cheers.| Yes; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was taxing these persons, 
and not those who made their money 
years ago. ‘The amount of the tax 
on the Company’s stock he calculated 
would be £43,000 a year, and this would 
amount to something like one and three- 
fourths of the present dividend of the 
ordinary shareholders, or, in other words, 
it would amount to between one-eighth 
and one-tenth of the total income they 
got on their shares. ‘That meant that 


those persons would have to pay a 2s. 
Income Tax upon the dividend they re- 


ceived on their shares. But he would 
remind the House that those persons 
were already Income Tax payers. He 
had heard it said, “‘ Why don’t you tax 
wines—the drinks of the rich ? Why do 
you go to beer and spirits?” The 
answer given was, “ Because the wine 
drinkers were Income Tax payers, and 
Chancellors of the Exchequer wanted to 
tax a different class of persons.” But 
in the present case the Government were 
doing the reverse—putting an additional 
tax on the Income Tax payers. He 
would go further than that, and remark 
that it was not true to say that these 
shareholders were rich people. In 
hundreds of cases the firm with which 
he was convected had applications for 
certificates for the payment of Income 
Tax in order that those shareholders 
might claim a rebate or total exemption. 
That showed that while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer gave a rebate upon the 
said Income Tax with one hand, with the 
other hand he was taking a 2s. Income 
Tax out of the same pockets. There 
was one way in which the large brewers 
had a melancholy prospect of recouping 
themselves, and that was by the ruin of 
the smaller traders in the brewing in- 
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terests. He had had information given 
him from other brewers in Ireland with 
reference to the effect of the tax upon 
them. He would take the case of a sub- 
stantial brewery there, in which the duty 
would be £2,000 a year, and he was 
assured that that £2,000 would represent 
43 per cent. of the annual profits of the 
last three years. Similarly in another 
case he was informed that the tax would 
amount to £1,500, and that the whole 
profits were only £3,000, and the tax 
would amount to 50 per cent., and iv 
another case, where the tax would be 
£1,200 and the profits were £3,000, the 
tax would swallow 40 per cent. He de- 
clared that the Government had no right 
by taxation to reduce the profits of people 
by the single addition of an impost so 
large as this. But the case was worse 
even than what he had stated. He 
was assured by those in the trade 
that small brewers must be ruined by 
this tax, becauce it would just take 
away the margin of their profit. The 
imposition of similar taxes in 1880 
and 1889 directly caused the ruin of many 
breweries. In 1880 there were 23,000 
brewers in the Kingdom; in 1889 they 
had fallen to 12,000, and it was matter 
of common knowledge that the greater 
number of these failures were due to the 
additional tax imposed in 1880. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
temper the wind to the small brewer, 
because he imposed his tax in a manner 
so as to operate less hardly by altering 
the gravity of the beer ; but since that 
time 2,500 brewers had disappeared, and 
the question he would put was this: Ifa 
3d. tax in four years ruined 2,500 brewers, 
how long would it take for a 6d. tax to 
ruin the rest? Had the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer any right to relieve the 
small Income Tax payers by means of a 
tax which was likely to bring ruiu upon 
others? They were all glad that the 
rebate should be given, but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had selected a year 
with an extraordinary deficit to give this 
relief, and the fact was he had tried to 
do too much in his Budget. It were 
better that he had been just rather than 
generous. Of course the tax would 
operate to the benefit of large firms, who, 
however, would not thank the Chancellor 
of the -Exchequer, because they would 
contemplate with greater regret on 
strictly business grounds the loss which 
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it would inflict on many people and a 
great many classes, and because it would 
not be a satisfactory thing that a few 
large monopolists here and there should 
become the central tax gatherers of the 
Exchequer. It was said that it did not 
matter to the farmer whether he sold his 
barley to the big man or the small if the 
productions of the country were kept up. 
But that was not the case. Let them 
look at the fall in the acreage of barley. 
In 1880 the acreage of barley reached its 
highest point, being 2,695,000 acres. 
That was the time when Mr. Gladstone 
altered the tax and placed it on beer, and 
the result was that the acreage fell year 
by year. It recovered itself somewhat in 
1889, and then the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s (Mr. 
Goschen) imposed his homeopathic dose, 
and immediately again the acreage of 
barley fell, and the position of affairs 
now was that the acreage of barley in 
1893 was 60,000 less than in 1889, and 
440,000 less than it was in 1880. Who 
could doubt that it was in consequence of 
these taxes that this great and sudden 
fall had occurred ? And in proportion 
as the acreage of barley went down so the 


consumption of sugar went up, to the 
advantage of the foreign producer 


both of that commodity and of barley. 
What was the good of Labour Commis- 
sions, of attempts to get people back from 
the towns to villages, and of other 
efforts in that direction, however laudable, 
when all the time they were pursuing asure 
and certain process of gradually driving 
the people into the towns and increasing 
the pauperism and the very dangers they 
deplored. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would find his Budget was 
very ingenious but also very injurious. 
The right hon. Gentleman thought it 
was popular, but its popularity did not 
extend beyond St. George’s Channel, and 
he doubted from what occurred last 
night whether it extended beyond the 
Thames even. He made no complaint 
with reference to the particular business 
his connection with which led him to 
study the particular subject. If any 
business in the brewing trade could stand 
the extra taxation that business could, 
and possibly though it would suffer im- 
mediately it might gain in the end by the 
miserable results and losses of others. 
But he said that in this and other re- 
spects the Budget would have a most in- 
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jurious effect on the country, and, as would 
always happen when a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in trying to injure the rich 
unfairly aimed at the rich man, so before 
the shot reached its destination it scattered 
and struck many of the others. 

*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said, that he would not follow 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just spoken into the mysteries of the spirit 
and beer trades; but with regard to 
what the hon. and learned Member had 
said as to the small brewers, it should be 
borne in mind that the large brewers had 
been buying up the smaller public-houses 
and breweries for many years, and that 
the country was actually suffering from 
the increase of tied houses. Just as 
they had bought up the small public- 
houses because they found it to their 
interest to control the trade as much 
as possible, they would buy up the small 
breweries. It was by no means, there- 
fore, to be inferred that any action which 
they might take in this respect would 
necessarily be the outcome of the 
financial policy of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which policy, according to 
the hon. and learned Member, was 
calculated to be oppressive, more 
especially to the small brewers. The 
logic of the hon, and learned Member 
was indeed rather curious. He said 
that a large brewery in which he 
was interested had a large number of small 
shareholders who had bought in at a pre- 
mium and only got an ordinary rate of 
interest, and were therefore likely to 
suffer greatly by any increase of the Beer 
Duty, which diminished the profits of 
the trade. But, on the other hand, he 
pointed out that the small competing 
breweries might be extinguished—a 
result which, if it were brought about, 
could only benefit the shareholders of 
the large breweries, as to whose inte- 
rests the hon. and learned Member was 
so much concerned. An hon. Member 
who spoke the previous night said he 
was very much surprised at the slack- 
ness of the attendance on the Govern- 
ment side of the House during this 
Debate. It was true there had been 
comparatively few upon those Benches 
during the Budget Debate, and he would 
state the reason. Some of them were 
under the impression that the matter had 
been so thoroughly threshed out in 
Debate upon the Resolutions that it 
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would require little or no more Debate. 
On Saturday, the organs of the Party 
opposite told them the Budget Bill would 
pass through its Second Reading pro- 
bably without a Division ; hon. Gentle- 
men whv objected to many of its pro- 
visions reserving themselves, of course, 
for the opportunity of dealing in Com- 
mittee with the different points in the 
Bill which they thought required at- 
tention. But his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Thirsk and the hon. Member 
for Wimbledon thought otherwise, and 
they were thus engaged in the midst of 
a Budget Debate, and were discussing 
the various sides of the question. On 
the general situation he wished to say 
that he looked upon this Debate as en- 
tirely originated by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition Benches. 
It really arose out of the Army and Navy 
requirements, which they put forward so 
zealously a few months ago. The noble 
Lord the Member for Middlesex (Lord 
George Hamilton) pressed the matter so 
much that he even took one of those ex- 
ceptional opportunities with which they 
were beginning to be familiar of moving 
the adjournment of the House in order 


that he might discuss the question as of 


urgent public importance. It was the 
noble Lord and his friends who urged on 
the Government the expenditure which 
had since appeared in the Government 
proposals with regard to the Navy. He 
quite agreed in the view that the Navy 
scares had led to an unnecessary ex- 
penditure of the public money in the 
past, and this opinion was very much 
fortified by the late disclosures as to the 
extent of the defalcations in stores and 
materials that were actually being found 
to exist in the French dockyards. At 
the present time, however, they were not 
discussing the policy of the Estimates, 
which had been agreed to. They had now 
simply to consider how they could find 
this additional money for the Army and 
Navy, a sum of £3,500,000 in round 
numbers more than last year. The hon. 
Member for Thirsk disapproved of the 
methods which the Government proposed, 
especially as regarded the Death Duties. 
He told them, at the end of an excellent 
and well-reasoned speech, that the argu- 
ment in favour of the proposals would be 
we must look at the Budget as a whole. 
No doubt they should look at it as a whole. 
The experience of life was that this was 
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a course which it was often necessary 
to adopt, and in adopting it they usually 
found that they had to compromise more 
or less between various and conflicting 
interests, which was just what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had done in this 
ease. The Budget generally was a 
matter of compromise, and the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who were disposed to criticise 
its details with some severity ought to 
bear this in mind. The Sinking Fund 
might be referred to as a matter in which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
attacked. His right hon. Friend had been 
attacked because he had not adhered to 
the financial purity which he at one time 
advocated. He (Sir J. Pease) had, how- 
ever, never been much in favour of a 
Sinking Fund. It seemed to him to have 
great drawbacks to the existing genera- 
tion. In his grandfather’s time they 
accumulated large debts ; in his father’s 
time they did little to pay them off; but 
in his own time and his son’s time it looked 
as if they were getting the debt largely 
discharged—a debt of the past. His 
grandchildren might find that they had 
very little to do with the National Debt. 
That was not quite as it should be. One 
result was that when current expenditure 
came upon them in large amounts the 
Sinking Fund always stood in the way. 
In his opinion, it would be better to con- 
fine their efforts for the reduction of the 
Debt to the application of the surpluses 
of the Revenue in good years instead of 
making the present generation pay so 
largely for the expenditure of the past. 
The Member for the Wimbledon Division 
(Mr. Bonsor) in his speech tried very hard 
to prove that the extra 6d. a barrel on 
beer and the extra duty on spirits would 
damage the British farmer in arresting 
the growth of barley, but turning 
to these statistics with which Members 
were pretty well familiar, he found the 
sales of barley during the last few years 
were shown. In 1876 we received 
2,700,000 quarters of foreign barley in 
this country, and an interesting column of 
statistics showed that the amount of 
home-grown barley sold in the various local 
markets was 1,*00,000 quarters. The 
brewing interest, it might be supposed, 
used this home-grown barley, and of the 
total amount of barley in that year the 
percentage was 59°87 foreign and 40°13 
English. Then, without giving the 
intervening years, it was found that the 
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total in 1881 was 8,145,000 quarters, and 
in 1892 7,500,000 quarters. The receipts 
to the Exchequer from the Beer Duty 
rose £139,000 in the last financial 
year more than the Estimate, and 
£91,000 more than the year before. 

Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
(interrupting) said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman’s figures were wrong. 
There were 60,000,000 bushels of malted 
barley used in 1876, which would be 
something over 7,000,000 quarters. 

Sir J. PEASE said, he took the 
figures of barley as they appeared in 
the Official Returns, but he did not use 
any Returns as to malt. The figure 
showed an increase of the consumption 
of barley from 4,500,000 quarters in 
1876 to 7,500,000 quarters in 1892. 

Mr. BONSOR said, he was quite 
certain the hon. Baronet was misinformed. 
There was an annual Return called the 
Brewers’ Return, which went out every 
year, and he would find that in 1876 the 
consumption of barley malt was as he had 
said, and that in the last year it had 
fallen to 55,000,000 bushels. 

Sir J. PEASE said, he was not 
speaking of malted barley, but of barley, 
to which reference had been made. 

Mr. BONSOR : For use in brewing. 

Sir J. PEASE said, the question at 
issue was, had the Beer Duty done harm 
to barley growing in this country, and 
would it do harm? Out of the whole 
stock of barley sold in the markets and 
imported in 1876, the proportion of im- 
ported barley was as 60 to 40, and now 
the percentage was more nearly equal 
than it was then. Therefore, this duty 
Chancellors of the Exchequer had laid 
upon beer had had no effect on British 
agriculture, or on the quantity of barley 
brought into the market or sold, although 
the acreage of barley had decreased. It 
had decreased, unfortunately, in its use 
as a feeding stuff, though such a desirable 
food, and especially in dairy farms. The 
hon. Member for Wimbledon, in his 
speech, tried to prove a little too much, 
because the figures showed that, whilst 
malted barley had gone down from 45s. 6d. 
to 28s. 10d. in price between 1886 and 
1893, or 34 per cent., beer had only been 
reduced 10 per cent. And yet they had 
this great cry from the brewing interest 
in respect of these duties, notwith- 
standing the fact that whilst they paid 
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by 10 per cent. Whilst it was perfectly 
true that the large brewers had increased, 
and the small brewers had gone down ; 
the large brewers had machinery and 
facilities for brewing against which small 
brewers could not stand, and he sub- 
mitted that the brewers were well 
able to meet any difficulty without 
adding a single fraction to the price 
of what was called the poor man’s beer. 
There was another point in reference 
to these duties, as to which he should like 
to say one or two words. It had been 
stated two or three times in the course of 
the Debate that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian abolished 
the Malt Tax and laid a tax upon beer. 
Yes, but the right hon. Gentleman did 
that at the earnest instigation of the agri- 
cultural interest, who urged it time after 
time. He dared say many hon. Members 
sitting around him would recollect when 
this matter wasregularly brought forward 
by Mr. William Morritt, a distinguished 
Conservative Member of the House, 
who on one occasion counted himself 
out on this very Motion by ironically 
calling Mr. Speaker’s attention to the 
number of Members present interested in 
the subject. It was certainly at the 
instigation of the agricultural interest 
that the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian laid the duty on beer and took 
the tax off the material used in manu- 
facture. He was surprised that in all 
the speeches which they had heard in 
criticism of the Budget from the Opposi- 
tion Benches not a word had been said in 
gratitude to the Government for the 
relief which was given to so many of the 
constituents of hon. Members in connec- 
tion with the Income Tax. He had had 
great experience of the clerks in their 
great railways and manufacturing con- 
cerns, and was convinced that the new 
arrangements by which the Income Tax 
was fixed at a higher limit would be to 
them a great boon—indeed, he felt that if 
hon. Gentlemen only would look at this 
Budget as a whole they would find that 
it would be to a large part of the com- 
munity a real and important service. The 
abatement under Schedule B would be 
much appreciated by the agricultural 
interest. That affected a very large class 
of tenants in the Midland and Northern 
Counties, where the rents were not high, 





34 per cent. less for the price of material 


and the benefit of the abatement would 
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therefore be enjoyed. In connection 
with this part of the Budget much had 
been said about the difficulties which the 
landed interest had in these days to en- 
counter. He admitted the difficulties of 
the landed interest owing to the constant 
diminution of rent, the number of repairs, 
and the amount of drainage that had to 
be done to keep tenants comfortable in 
their holdings, the roofing-in of fold- 
yards, &c., which had to be done by the 
landlord on a decreased rental. jBut 
other trades had been quite as equally de- 
pressed which got no allowance of this 
kind whatever, and it was a most difficult 
thing to have any Income Tax on an 
equitable, fair general basis. In regard 
to the trade which he represented in his 
own district and which he knew 
something of—mining—there was no 
deduction from the Income Tax for 
the amount of the colliery owners’ 
expenditure which had to be written 
off yearly, because in sinking a mine 
a large amount of capital must go 
in the same ratio as the minerals 
were estimated. The Income Tax as- 


sessors, however, allowed them no re- 
turn for that, although it was reduction 


from income which had to be made from 
time to time ; therefore, while he did not 
begrudge in the slightest degree to the 
agricultural interest the 10 per cent. 
proposed to be taken off the assessable 
value of the Income Tax for the rent of 
the land, surely it was a boon to them 
not given to other people—the profes- 
sional man, for instance—and which 
other taxpayers had, of course, to meet. 
He defended the graduated Death Duties, 
contending that the principle of the 
equal taxation of all property at death 
was right. There were, he admitted, 
difficulties in ascertaining the value, and 
the clauses relating to the question of 
valuation would have to be carefully con- 
sidered, and it might be found necessary 
to insert words in the Bill laying down 
clearly on what principles the valuation 
ought to be conducted. In the levying 
of taxes it was a material point that they 
should, if possible, be levied in a way 
which added the least to the irritation of 
paying them. He wished to say a few 
words with regard to the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The principle was, to 
his mind, clear and right that whatever 
might be the property of a man, or how- 
ever it might be invested, it was liable to 
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a charge for the benefit of the State. 
He had always advocated the proper 
adjustment of local burdens. The only 
reason for giving the agricultural interest, 
or the landed interest, the privileges 
which it had enjoyed in the past, was the 
idea that it had to bear a share of the 
annual taxation of the State more than 
what was just or equitable ; but the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
done what they could by local grants to 
equalise the burden. He thought the 
landed interest had a right to be placed 
on an equality as to the Death Duties 
with personalty ; and to claim that the 
burdens should be equal burdens 
as between personalty and realty. No 
one had ever denied that proposition, 
but he thought that when realty and 
personalty were put on the same line 
and level it would be more possible to 
arrive at a better adjustment of other 
burdens. 

*Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down had stated that the Budget was 
the penalty which had been placed upon 
the patriotism of the Opposition in 
urging the demands of the Army and 
Navy on the consideration of the House. 
But he thought that the hon. Members 
who had called attention to the needs of 
the Army and Navy would not complain 
if they had to suffer some additional 
burden, so long as other interests suffered 
equally with them. He found himself 
in sympathy with the Irish grievance 
which had been brought forward by the 
hon. and learned Member for Mid- 
Armagh in connection with the imposi- 
tion of increased taxation on whisky. In 
Scotland, as well as in Ireland, they manu- 
factured whisky and drank whisky, and 
the additional tax was considered by all 
classes—whether the producers of the 
whisky or the humble consumer of an 
occasional glass—as an injustice imposed 
upon them. Some time ago the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had kindly pro- 
mised that he would grant a public in- 
quiry into the financial relations of Scot- 
land with the other portions of the 
United Kingdom; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, with some _ considerable 
prudence, had delayed giving that in- 
quiry, for it would have shown the great 
hardship in the matter of taxation im- 
posed on Scotland and Ireland, who, in 
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this instance, might very well join hands 
together in laying their case before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
population of Scotland, according to the 
last Return, was 4,250,000; the popu- 
lation of England was 29,000,000. Scot- 
land, therefore, had only one-seventh of 
the population of England. But Scot- 
land paid not one-seventh, but one-third, 
of the Spirit Duty, for while England 
contributed about £9,937,000,° Scot- 
land contributed £3,313,000, and Ire- 
land £2,113,000. Therefore, the burden 
borne by Scotland in the shape of 
a duty on whisky was in an unfair pro- 
portion to the burden on alcoholic spirit 
drunk in England, especially as they 
took this aleohol in strict moderation in 
Scotland, though they drank whisky. 
The consumption of alcohol was less per 
head in Scotland than in England, and 
everyone knew that whisky was a better 
drink than beer, and was constantly pre- 
ferred to beer by Members of the House. 
He thought “the predominant partner,” 
of whom they had heard so much lately, 
should allow the junior partner to have 
the books inquired into, to see whether 
the predominant partner took the lion’s 
share of the products of the taxation 
of the country. Taking the alcoholic 
strength as the basis of taxation, he 
would point out that if an Englishman 
drank a gallon of beer he only paid 
a tax of 24d.; but if a group of Scotch- 
men consumed the same quantity of 
whisky and water, with the same strength 
of proof spirit as the beer, they paid 
ls. 1}d., which was most unjust treat- 
ment. As the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposed to raise £760,000 
additional from whisky, and as an unfair 
proportion of the tax would fall on 
Scotland, he maintained that he had a 
substantial grievance to lay before the 
House, and that it was one that should 
receive attention. It was quite obvious 
that in the circumstances the quality of 
the whisky would suffer. There would 
either be more water or the ingredients 
would be of an inferior character, and of 
the two alternatives the water was the 
least objectionable. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should at least grant 
Scotland the inquiry asked for; and if 
the contention that Scotland paid too 
much were proved true, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whether 
the excess which Scotland paid in duty 
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in proportion to England should not be 
paid back to her in ways that would 
benefit the country. In the Western 
Counties of Scotland the agricultural 
industry was in a very depressed con- 
dition indeed; and if by means of this 
money light railways were provided 
there, as in Ireland, and the country 
opened up, the industry would be greatly 
benefited. Again, the fisheries were 
languishing for a little money to help 
them forward ; and the expenditure on 
them of a few thousand pounds would 
enormously develop them. He therefore 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take the whole case of Scotland 
into consideration, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman found the country was un- 
justly taxed by the Spirit Duty that he 
would repay it back again to Scotland 
in grants for the development of her 
resources, 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): The hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Barnard Castle Division 
seems to be of opinion that hon. Members 
whose seats are on this side of the House 
are responsible for the deficit of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Baronet was preceded in that argument 
yesterday by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Woodbridge Division, 
who stated he was glad that the addi- 
tional taxation incurred at the call of the 
classes was going to be placed upon the 
right shoulders. I noticed that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer began to 
cheer that statement, but immediately 
stopped when he discovered that it was 
received with hearty cheers by Members 
on this side of the House. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: You are mis- 
taken. I did not cheer him. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN : But, however that 
may be, when the hon. Member for 
Woodbridge stated that we on this side 
of the House are responsible, I wondered 
how it was that no protest was raised by 
hon. Members opposite when the ex- 
penditure was incurred for which the bills 
are now coming in ? We see now that, in 
the opinion of trusted Members of the 
Party opposite, this ex penditure was forced 
on the Government, not by any desire of 
Lord Spencer nor by any of the Naval 
Lords, nor by any of the exigencies of 
the country, but by the criminalities of 
the classes, on this side of the House, 
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‘We were alittle doubtful, I must confess, 
before that statement was made, as to 
the quarter from which the pressure on 
the Government came. We should not 
claim the credit, except it is forced on us 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. I do not 
propose to traverse the same ground 
which I covered the other day when the 
Resolutions were being discussed in Com- 
mittee, with two important exceptions. 
I pass over the question of the seizure of 
part of the money applicable to the dis- 
charge of Debt last year for the purpose 
of applying it to meet Expenditure in 
this. I dismiss the question of the sus- 
pension of the Sinking Fund, and its 
application to other purposes than those 
for which it was intended. I dismiss the 
question of the repeal of the Act by 
which the dividends on the Suez Canal 
shares are appropriated to the payment of 
the Debt and their application to meet the 
Expenditure of this year. I will not spe- 
cially dwell upon the question which others 
have dealt with at considerable length 
—namely, the question of the Beer and 
Spirit Duties, except to note with satis- 
faction that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has extended the date from the 
31st of March to the Ist of July. It is, 
however,a little odd that this most scientific 
and brilliant Budget was on the eve of 
tumbling to pieces at the first touch, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman forgot the 
elementary rule that when a tax is proposed 
to end at the termination of the financial 
year, a portion of the proceeds of that tax 
is likely to slip through his hands. It 
reminds one of a great scientific gun, 
splendidly equipped, which has the mis- 
fortune to jamb at its first trial owing to 
the awkward handling of the gunner in 
charge. The right hon. Gentleman was 
rescued from that position by the advice 
which he received from this side of 
the House. But I will pass to two 
points which I wish to discuss to-night, 
though I touched them on the last 
occasion—namely, the question of ex- 
emptions and the question of graduation. 
With regard to graduation, I think 
hon. Members, whether they agree with 
graduation or not, are of opinion that it 
is a new departure, and marks a new era 
in finance, for good or for evil. That, I 
think, will be felt by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman sought to fasten upon me 
that, in speaking against graduation, I 
Mr. Goschen 
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was pledging the Conservative Party. I 
had no such intention. While I have 
myself strong opinions on the subject, I 
am aware that they are not shared by all 
who sit on this side of the House. In 
fact, there are Members behind me who 
have stated a different opinion. But before 
I approach that subject let me say a 
word on the exemptions from Income 
Tax. The hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Barnard Castle Division said that 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
did not express sufficient gratitude to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for these 
exemptions, which he said must be of 
great importance to our constituents, 
The hon. Baronet, I thought, was a 
Gladstonian of the strictest school. I 
should have thought that he would be 
acquainted with the views of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian. He must be aware that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian has made on more than one 
occasion the strongest protest in this 
House against a system of exemptions of 
this kind. The right hon. Gentleman 
considered that such a policy as that now 
proposed is both dangerous and weaken- 
ing to the efficiency of the Income Tax ; 
and especially was the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposed to it when in the same year 
in which an increaseof taxation is put upon 
people by means of this very tax the Go- 
vernment smooth their way by making 
abatements at the lower end of the scale, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian, who is considered to be a 
master of finance, warned the House 
against this policy ; but these warnings 
are absolutely of no value, it appears, 
to some hon. Members opposite, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
scoffed at certain words which I quoted 
from a speech of his late Leader. 
Contrary, I believe, to the majority of 
this House, and possibly contrary to the 
majority on both sides of the House, 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian was entirely 
right in the view he took, that if you 
grant these exemptions to any class—and 
certainly if any class deserve exemption 
it is the class you propose to exempt—it 
is not right, at the same time, to increase 
the tax on other people. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that we 
have often before put on taxes in order to 
relieve taxation; but the peculiarity of 
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this case is that you are not introducing 
fiscal reforms ; what you are doing is to 
relieve one class of the pressure of a tax, 
while making it heavier on others. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It was done 
in 1876. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; and I spoke 
against it in 1876, and I speak against it 
now. The Leader of the Liberal Party 
spoke against it then, and I daresay the 
right hon. Gentleman himself was in the 
Division against it. I know that inthe main 
the Liberal Party followed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian on 
that occasion, because he said that it was 
almost a claim of honour to vote against 
it. At any rate I hold that view, and I 
know it is not now a popular view. I 
have endeavoured, while Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to help in every way to 
lighten the taxation on that very class of 
persons who, as I said, are entitled to 
sympathy. This sympathy I showed by 
reducing the Inhabited House Duty in their 
ease. Therefore, it is not because of want 
of sympathy with that class that I hold 
this view. Further, I still hold very 
strongly the view, in which, I believe, if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian were in his seat to-night, he 
would entirely agree with me, that a 
reckless resort to the Income Tax on 
every possible occasion, weakening at 
the same time its power by exemption, is 
a bad financial policy, for it weakens the 
credit and resources of the country for 
those great emergencies in which, as the 
past history of our country shows, the 
Income Tax has been such au im- 
mense engine for meeting immediate and 
pressing needs. With regard to the 
relief which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has given by levying the Income 
Tax on the net instead of on the gross, 
the hon. Baronet opposite has said 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
not been sufficiently thanked for the 
concession. The position appears to me 
to be this: the right hon. Gentleman 
is like a» man who takes 10s. from a 
certain number of people; then gives 
them back is., and expects them 
to be extremely grateful that he did not 
keep the entire 10s. When realty and 
personalty were put, as regards the 
Death Duty, on the same footing, the 
right hon. Gentleman was bound to make 
this concession. 1t was justice rather than 
generosity that actuated the Chancellor of 
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Much stress has been 
laid on this matter. The hon. Baronet 
said what a great boon it was. Let 
me give the House an example. Take 
the case of a man with £20,000 a year 
derived from rents. We will assume the 
Income Tax stands at the even figure of 6d, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer allows 
him 10 per cent., or 2,000 sixpences, 
amounting to £50 a year. That is the 
boon—£50 a year, or, with the Income 
Tax at 8d., £60 a year. That is all a 
man in receipt of rents amounting to 
£20,000 a year will receive at the hands 
of the generous Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. On the other hand, if you 
capitalise this £20,000 a year at 25 years’ 
purchase, you get £500,000. Seven 
per cent. on that sum is £35,000. 
Under the present system he may have 
paid £15,000, so that the balance is 
£20,000, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has taken from him, and in 
return he gives him a little annuity of 
£50 a year. If that sum is applied to 
other cases it will be seen how great 
is the value of the _ boon. With 
regard to the Death Duties as a whole, 
I am aware that in certaiu quarters of the 
House there are many Members who are 
desirous to have these duties placed on a 
similar footing, and to equalise the 
weight of taxation on personalty and 
realty, if it could be so arranged as to 
combine with it all tne safeguards neces- 
sary to prevent any of those injustices 
continuing under which the landed pro- 
prietor or the occupier may be at the 
present time suffering. To bring about 
such:a state of things would be, in 
my opinion, the most important object to 
which any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could devote his ambition. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has not succeeded, 
and I am not surprised that he has not 
succeeded, in reducing the Death Duties 
to one duty. He has been baffled by the 
difficulty of arranging the consanguinity 
seale. If you have one duty simply for 
estate and probate, you lose all the advan- 
tages of the consanguinity scale. On the 
other hand, 1 understand the right hon, 
Gentleman was not prepared to abolish 
probate and arrange all the duties upon a 
Succession Duty or a Legacy Duty basis, 
So far as I am concerned, I think it is 
an ingenious arrangement by which he 
divides the A duties and the B duties, 
and follows that up; but I am bound to 
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say that, in following up that line, he has 
stumbled upon many difficulties which 
give rise to complications and which may 
threaten his scheme as a whole. There 
is one point not yet touched by any- 
one, and a question that arises under 
settled property. When a wife inherits 
—I will not say inherits—derives—from 
a husband, or a husband derives property 
from the wife, there is, at present, no 
charge payable to the State of any kind— 
the lawyers will correct me if I am wrong. 
In the case of a settlement of £10,000, if 
it was settled on the wife, and after her 
life on her husband, and after him on her 
children, if the wife dies, the husband 
takes the interest and pays nothing. 
Under the Bill he will pay 4 per 
cent. and 1 per cent. in order to clear 
the way for the remainder of the settle- 
ment. Therefore, you have a new prin- 
ciple to which I doubt whether the 
publie would give its adhesion. Contrary 
to all precedent, you make the husband pay 
5 per cent. as a minimum. I now pass to 
the question of graduation; and last 
night we were told by the Member for 
Bradford, without giving his authority, 
that all economists are now in favour of 
graduation. He did not produce a 
single authority for that. I think he 
might possibly have done so; but I 
thought that professors of certain finan- 
cial doctrines were not to be heard upon 
this class of questions—at least, not by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. When 
professional economists are quoted by 
bimetallists he rejects their views en- 
tirely as simply those of theorists ; but 
when they come to deal with taxation, a 
subject of which, I presume, they 
know as much, but no more, than they 
know of bimetallism, then they are 
quoted with approval as giving the 
basis of authority and of action. I 
do not know many eminent authorities 
in favour of graduation; I know one, 
but I am not acquainted with others ; 
and what I deny distinctly is that all the 
authorities, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, are in favour of graduation. This 
is a question so important that, with the 
indulgence of the House, I will dwell on 
it for a few moments. I think hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will accept Sir 
Louis Mallet. He was a good Radical, 
the friend and associate of Mr. Cobden, 
and a great authority with the Party 
opposite. 
Mr. Goschen 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: An authority 
on bimetallism ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I hope his bimetal- 
lism will not sbake the confidence of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
general views, otherwise the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will have to give up 
all economists. Sir Louis Mallet may be 
taken as a Radical who sympathises with 
the old Manchester school. What does 
he say ? He says— 

“‘ The principle of progressive taxation, which 
has been a favourite idea with the schocls of 
Continental Socialism, is one which it is im- 
possible to discuss within the limits of this 
paper. 

“ The question has been so thoroughly dealt 

with in past controversies that there is little 
new to be said about it. Even Mr. Mill, who 
favours some scheme of limiting inheritances, 
observes that such a tax as applied to incomes 
‘is a tax on industry and economy, and imposes 
a penalty on people for having worked harder 
and saved more than their neighbours. It is 
partial taxation, which is a mild form of 
robbery.’ ”’ 
The House will remember that M. Thiers, 
quoted by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London, 
spoke of this as “pillage.” I do not 
know whether he was aware that the 
words used were almost the same words 
as those of Mr. Mill. Then Sir Louis 
Mallet says— 

“ If the subject has not attracted much atten- 

tion on the part of English economists, it is 
because fortunately this country has until 
lately enjoyed a comparative immunity from 
the economic heresies which have sometimes 
threatened the foundations of society on the 
Continent, but it is needless to say that the 
system in question is altogether at variance with 
the four rules of taxation laid down by Adam 
Smith.” 
“ Economic heresies!” This is now the 
foundation-stone of the Budget of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Louis 
Mallet proceeds— 

“ The aim of Governments should always be 
to encourage the motives which promote indus- 
try and economy, and there can be no more dis- 
astrous folly than to regard wealth as the com- 
mercial classes were regarded in the Middle 
Ages, merely asa fit subject for fiscal rapacity.” 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Did he refer 
to graduated Iucome Tax or Death 
Duties ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : It is with reference 
to “taxation on income or property.” 
But look at the tone! It is the same as 
that frequently adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian. 
He never would be responsible for 
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uated taxation being submitted to 
the House. I do not wish to weary the 
House with regard to the special point of 
my personal dealing with this matter in 
1889. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has charged me with being the originator 
of the system of graduated taxation. He 
said he was my faithful disciple, and 
that he sat at my feet. I am afraid that 
my pupil has been a bad pupil. He has 
forgotten half of what I taught, and he 
has distorted the remainder. He seems 
to have forgotten altogether the argument 
Tused. It may be a bad one ; but in my 
view, and in the view of those with whom 
I am acting, the imposition of the Estate 
Duty of 1 per cent. was based on the same 
principle as the exemption below a cer- 
tain point in the Income Tax. I put 
that forward on the first day. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer read a por- 
tion of my words, but he did not read 
them all. I argued over and over again 
that that was the substance of the pro- 
posal that Imade. It was perfectly easy 
for the right hon. Gentleman with that 
rhetorical sagacity which characterises 
him to fasten on this point and say, “ Now 
we have got the basis of graduation.” 
Others did so. But Irepudiate the idea that 
I am responsible for this doctrine, which 
I repudiated at the very time that he was 
sitting at my feet. After all, it is a small 
matter whether I am responsible or not. 
I ask the House, do they believe that the 
matter would be left alone by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer now if I had not 
acted in the way 1 did act in 1889 ? His 
proposal would have been made just the 
same. When the right hon. Gentleman 
attacked me he intended to strike at the 
Conservative Party through me. That 
seemed to me to be the object. I 
was responsible in the late Govern- 
ment, but the shafts of the right hon. 
Gentleman must lodge in me, and I pro- 
test against their reaching the Conserva- 
tive Party behind me. I wish to maintain 
my own responsibility, and I cannot per- 
mit that any views of my own, some of 
which I may have inherited from the 
great Leader under whom both the right 
hon. Gentleman and myself have served, 
should be used in any manner to damage 
the Party with whom I am now acting. 
Now, with regard to the authorities of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He has 


quoted some of them. He has quoted 
the Australian Colonies, and for the first 
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coming down to this House and quoting 
the example of the Colonies as a good 
precedent for Imperial finance. We have 
not been accustomed to such treatment 
from the great Leader whom the right 
hon. Gentleman succeeds. He and the 
right hou. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford say that this policy has suc- 
ceeded in the Colonies. But there is no 
evidence before us that they have suc- 
ceeded. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has not argued this question yet 
with us. He made a few somewhat 
gibing remarks in reply to me, but he 
did not grapple with the question, and 
this is the point with which he ought to 
grapple. When you once embark on this 
system of graduation there are no stages, 
no landmarks, nothing whatever to 
guide you. There is no principle of 
justice—no principle where you can say 
you ought to stop; no principle of pru- 
dence—no principle whatever. What is 
the answer to that? It is because there 
is an absence of any landmarks and any 
standard that the Continental Socialists 
have hitherto favoured the system. I 
pay Socialistic literature on this subject, 
of which there is a good deal, the compli- 
ment of reading it; I think it ought to 
be read; people ought to kuow and 
appreciate more than they do the aims 
of some very capable literary men who 
are guiding the Socialist movement. And 
what is one of the main doctrines by 
which by peaceful means they think they 
may secure for a certain portion of the 
population a greater share of the 
wealth and property of the nation? It 
is by means of graduated Death Duties. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
have quoted the essays of the Fabian 
Society as expressing the views of the 
economists who are in favour of these 
measures. Perhaps it was to some of 
these the hon. Member for Bradford re- 
ferred. They recommend two forms of 
action—the graduation of Death Duties 
and a graduated Income Tax. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
colleagues may be absolutely free from 
any design upon property; but, as I 
ventured to say the other day, they 
would provide the machinery for not 
only a mild form but a strong form of 
fiscal robbery. There are persons who 
have a creed of their own as to how they 
will bring about a redistribution of capi- 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be most satisfactory. I must guard my- 
self against a possible misrepresentation 
which is certain to follow. I am afraid 
no amount of explanation or protestation 
will prevent it. In what I am saying I 
am not guide| by any special regard for 
capital or the rights of wealth or pro- 
perty ; I am looking at the matter simply 
from the point of view of national inte- 
rest. We cannot.realise what would be 
the condition of the country without 
large accumulations of capital in the 
ordinary forms of business. It would be 
a disaster that capital in those forms 
should be dispersed. I declare in the 
strongest possible manner that I am not 
guided by what might be called the class 
interests of the rich, but I am doing my 
duty to the best of my ability in placing 
before the House what I conceive to be 
the dangers of the new departure. 
It is not only in the capacity of 
a representative of the class interests 
that I am opposed to graduation, or 
rather to the particular form of it which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
introduced ; but it is rather as an ally of 
his, as an ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who wishes to see that if a tax is imposed 
that tax shall realise what it ought to 
realise—as a joint custodian. with him of 
the Public Purse—that I am anxious to 
show that the plan proposed will not 
realise what is expected. I protest 
against these enormously high duties— 
and 8 per cent. is a very high duty— 
because they will frustrate the object 
aimed at. It is bad finance to set any tax 
so high that everybody sets about 
thinking how to evade it. In indirect 
taxation high duties lead to smuggling 
and to diminished returns ; and I believe 
that in the same way these high duties 
imposed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer may possibly break in his hands. I 
have already told the House that when 
atthe Treasury I was warned by experts 
of the danger of unduly raising the 
Death Duties. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has been 
similarly warned; but I do wish we 
had some further knowledge with regard 
to the figures of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We know the cases in 
which the additional taxation will be 
enormous, and yet the estimate of the 
total increase appears to be small. The 
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right hon. Gentleman says the addition 
will realise £400,000. That is an ex- 
tremely small sum, and it is a great 
disadvantage to us that we should have 
no means of checking his figures. We 
have not only to look at totals, but we 
have to illustrate the scheme by individual 
cases. My point is that the duties are 
so high that the object in imposing them 
will be defeated. ‘Take a man who has 
personal property worth £250,000—or, 
say, £251,000. Suppose that he is not 
near death, but well on in life. At 
present the estate would pay in Death 
Duties £10,400, which by this Bill 
would be raised to £17,500. I am 
speaking not of realty, but of personalty, 
which has not had very much attention 
in the course of this Debate. Suppose 
he has four children—grown-up men and 
women—and to them he gives during his 
life £26,000 apiece. The estate would 
then be so reduced that he would pay 
£9,000 under the new system instead of 
£10,400 under the old. What I am 
afraid of is that these enormously high 
rates will set people at work to see how 
they can escape paying them, and that 
even the amounts raised by the present 
low rates will not be realised. Let us 
look the question fairly in the face. Here, 
in the case of personalty, we have con- 
flicting motives—the motive of accumu- 
lation, the longing for parental control, 
the preference for personal expenditure ; 
and we have, on the other hand, the 
feeling that these duties are so high 
that when you can trust your children 
you may as well partially evade the 
duties by giving them a portion of their 
inheritance in your lifetime. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Hear, hear! 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is cheering, not as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but as a social re- 
former ; he cheers the evasion of the duty 
for the sake of social advantage. He is 
repudiating his ally. ButIam speaking 
as an ex-Chaneellor of the Exchequer, 
who is anxious not to see the duties evaded, 
and I say that if you once set people 
about seeing how these high duties may 
be evaded you do not know how far you 
may make an inroad on the Death Duties 
from which you derive so much benefit. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
to finance’ for the Exchequer and not for 
social reform. I am not at all sure that, 
even from the point of view of social 
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reform, the dispersion of capital is always 
a blessing. How has this Metropolis 
managed to secure its permanent position 
as the banking centre of the world ? How 
has it secured the position which acts 
and reacts in thousands of ways, attract- 
ing commerce and shipping and giving 
employment to tens of thousands of 
people ? It is, to a great extent, because 
here there have been large accumulations 
of capital ; and I am not at all sure that 
the dispersion of capital would tend to 
social and national advantage in the way 
some hon. Members seem to think it 
would. Another mode of evading the 
duty may be mentioned. Where a man 
has two estates he may give the smaller 


‘one to the second son, or in the prospect 


of death he may give money to the 
second son. That may commend itself 
to those who approve of ruining the 
eldest son as the residuary legatee and 
prematurely endowing the second son. 
But will it be said this is not likely to be 
done? That leads me to the point of 
what is called equality of sacrifice ; that 
is, I believe, supposed to be the basis of 
graduated taxation. It is only aimed at 
in theory, and you may find it work 
great injustice in practice because you 
cannot find your equal sacrifice. Take 
two men, one worth £5,000 and another 
worth £10,000 a year ; a levy of 10 per 
cent. may be a greater sacrifice to the 
latter than to the former, because the 
extent of the sacrifice depends upon cir- 
cumstances. In one case there may be 
duties connected with the property, and 
in the other there may be no duties what- 
ever. One man may live in chambers 
in the Albany and have no duties or out- 
lay of any kind ; another man may have 
a large family and may have to keep up 
his estate, to incur expenditure, and to 
discharge duties. Equality of sacrifice 
will not find correspondence in the geo- 
metrical progression of taxation. Youhave 
attempted an impossibility if you attempt 
to reach what is real equality of sacrifice. 
There are many men in the Provinces 
and elsewhere who lead quiet lives, not 
spending more than £1,000 or £2,000 a 
year, while they are in receipt of £10,000 
or £20,000, and what do they toil and 
sacrifice themselves for? They work 
to leave fortunes to their children, or to 
keep capital in their business. Is it not 
highly probable that if you are going to 
tax them on the very heavy scale proposed 
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—8 per cent.—that they will contrive 
some way of avoiding such large 
contributions to the coffers of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer? In con- 
sidering this possibility of evasion, or, as 
I should rather prefer to call it, avoid~ 
ance, we must remember one of the great 
distinctions between realty and perso- 
nalty. Personalty can be transferred by 
a simple visit to a banker, or by handing 
over a bundle of securities. Landed pro- 
perty, on the other hand, lies exposed to 
the tender mercies of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. In that respect it is 
certainly worse situated, because, what- 
ever hon. Members opposite may say, 
it is frequently impossible to sell it, to 
divide it, or even to value it. Under all 
these circumstances, landed property is 
worse situated for the purposes of pre- 
mature disposal than other property, 
Therefore, those high duties, which 
may be avoided to a certain extent 
in the case of personalty, will fall 
heavier upon realty. The right hon. 
Gentleman. rather congratulated the 
landed interest that the proposed tax 
was only 8 per cent., and not 10 per 
cent., as in Australia. This is an 
Australian Budget. The landed interest, 
now ruined by Australian mutton, is to 
be wiped out by Australian finance. We 
have heard a great deal during the course 
of this Debate about the respective 
burdens on personalty and on realty, and 
here I come to a matter of issue with 
right hon. Gentlemen who sit beside me, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India has for a long time 
attempted to climb on my shoulders into 
the impoverished treasure chambers of 
the agricultural interest, but he must bear 
in mind that the situation has changed 
indeed since 1871. I am afraid I am re- 
sponsible in part with others for the 
phrase “hereditary burdens.” I do not 
repudiate that view, though I know it is 
considered to be a frightful heresy by 
many right hon. Gentlemen who sit upon 
the Front Opposition Bench and many hon. 
Gentlemen behind me. But let me remind 
the House of some other considerations. 
Earlier in the century the landed interest 
was the senior partner and personalty was 
the junior partner, At that time personalty 
paid comparatively less than realty, and 
it was at that time that realty had its 
“hereditary burdens” placed upon it. 
Since that time the junior partner has 
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been accumulating profits and money at 
such a rate that it has entirely distanced 
the senior partner, and is now in a position 
that it can more equitably bear a very 
considerable share of those local burdens 
Which are placed almost exclusively upou 
realty. I do not know if hon. Members 
opposite would admit, even in theory, 
that personalty ought to be taxed to con- 
tribute to local burdens. For my part, 
I have always held that personalty may 
be made to contribute towards the burden 
of local taxation, and in the year 1888 I 
took a share of the Probate Duty and 
applied it in relief of local taxation, the 
Probate Duty being distinctly a tax 
which was borne by personalty. In oppo- 
sition to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
hold that at present personalty is only 
paying 1} per cent. Probate Duty to the 
Imperial Exchequer, the other 1} per 
cent. going to the Local Authorities. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford last 
night gave some figures with regard to 
local taxation, and some figures that rather 
startled us with regard to certain Unions. 
Now, I asked across the Table at the 
time, “ Has not the total amount of local 
rates in rural districts increased ?” The 
right hon. Gentleman said, “ Iam coming 
to that presently ;” but he never came to 
it atall. He confined himself to his par- 
ticular Unions, and he chose—why I 
cannot conceive — Hatfield, Sleaford, 
Thirsk, Marlborough, and I know not 
what others. It seemed as if he wanted 
to make a kind of personal selection in 
this matter. I do not know whether he 
considered them average cases or not. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LeFevre, Bradford, Central): I men- 
tioned certain other cases at the same 
time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: All I can say is 
that they cannot have been average 
cases, because the amounts, if correctly 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and if all the rates were included— 
which was doubted on this side of the 
House—were very much below theaverage 
even of the counties in which they were 
situated. Therefore, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman either selected some that were ex- 
tremely low to illustrate his general pro- 
position or he made a mistake in the 
method of his calculation. I give him the 
benefit of the doubt. The average rate 
in the £1 in the rural districts in all 
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England is 2s. 3d. I think the right 
hon. Gentleman quoted one case where 
it was ls. 3d. Now, this 2s. 3d. comes 
from the Report of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who sits next to him (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler). If the right hon. Gentleman’s 
is the average rate, why did the right 
hon. Gentleman 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I said the 
ls. 3d. came from Lancashire, and that is 
one of the few counties where the rates 
have not fallen. I selected that case on 
that account, and I shall be able to show 
the right hon. Gentleman what it is in 
respect of districts where the rates have 
not fallen. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, but I think it 





was rather an unfortunate selection to* 


take that case when we were discussing 
the rural districts. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: This was 
a rural Union in North Lancashire. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes, but where 
the rural district has the whole advan- 
tage of a teeming population. I will 
acquit the right hon. Gentleman of any 
sinister intention; it -was an innocent 
selection, but it is one which will not 
strengthen our confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statistical demonstra- 
tions in the near future. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: There are 
examples of precisely the same character 
in Shropshire and in Hampshire. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : But how does the 
right hon. Gentleman account for the 
fact that the average is 2s. 3d.? The 
right hon. Gentleman, in selecting all the 
low cases, adopts a new statistical 
method. How can the right hon. 
Gentleman get Is. 3d. or ls. 6d. if the 
average is 2s. 3d.? There must be a num- 
ber of others in that case where it is 3s. 
or more. I think the effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s method will not be to 
convince the House that he has at all 
impaired the case which hon. Members 
interested in the rural districts have made 
out. Let me give one more figure. I 
find in the Report of the Secretary of 
State for India that in 1868 out of a total 
of £16,504,000 the rates raised in purely 
tural districts were £1,416,000. Of a 
total of £27,818,000 paid in rates in 1892, 
the purely rural districts supplied 
£2,109,0U0, a difference of £693,000. 
Then where is the reduction of the rates ? 
The House must be warned that by the 
system of averages they may possibly be 
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deluded into misunderstanding the actual 
position of the case. Here we find that 
the right hon. Gentleman has made very 
eareful inquiry, with the result that not- 
withstanding the subventions, increases 
of rateable value or decreases of rate- 
able value, notwithstanding changes in 
the rate in the £1, the fact remains 
that in the rural districts £700,000 more 
is raised in rates now than were raised 
before. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fowter, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): And the average rate is 
43d. less. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: That is just my 
point. If you raise more in the rural 
districts they actually pay more. These 
two facts—namely, that in the rural dis- 
tricts they have paid more rates, while 
the rate in the £1 has gone down, can 
only prove one thing, and that is that the 
rateable value cannot have decreased in 
those particular places where actually 
more rates are paid. I wish to give one 
more illustration with regard to the pay- 
ment of rates, and it is one which shows 
how the situation is changed since 1871. 
Take an estate bringing in £8,000 a 
year, paying rates amounting to 2s. 6d. 
in the £1, and with mortgages and in- 
eumbrances absorbing £4,000 a year. 
The position of the landowner in 1868 
would be this—that he would re- 
ceive a gross rental of £8,000, 
and, after paying mortgages and in- 
cumbrances, there would remain for him- 
self £4,000, out of which £1,000 would 
be paid in rates. Then the rents fall 25 
per cent., and the gross rental is £6,000 
instead of £8,000. The incumbrances 
remain the same, £4,000 ; but the rates 
fall in proportion to the rental, and are 
now £750 instead of £1,000. The land- 
owner, however, has to pay tiiat £750 
out of £2,000, leaving a margin of £1,250, 
instead of paying £1,000 out of £4,000, 
leaving a margin of £3,000. It is in this 
way that the pressure of rates may be felt 
extremely heavily, and may come home 
to every agriculturist far more severely, 
because of the fact of the margin having 
been reduced. I doubt whether it is 
generally understood to what an extent 
the nominal income from estates in land 
differs from that which a man is really 
able to spend. I can assure the House 
that I am in possession of a vast number 
of cases which have been sent to me by 
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owners of land, who have actually sub- 
mitted to me their accounts, or the 
result of their accounts, and I have 
been staggered to see the small amount 
of net income which remains over to 
spend. And here we come to this point. 
You have two owners side by side. One 
of them has kept up his estate to the 
best of his ability, and has pinched him- 
self in order to do justice to the buildings 
and to the demands of his tenants—and 
is, in fact, a good landlord in every respect. 
His neighbour, on the other hand, has 
neglected his estate, and has kept or 
spent a larger portion of the rents he has 
received. They both die, and what 
happens! The property of the good 
landlord is valued on his improvements, 
while the property of the other landlord 
escapes a considerable portion of the 
Death Duty. I know of cases where the 
income of five, six, seven, eight, and, in 
one case, even 10 years will be necessary 
before the estate can be cleared of the 
enormous duty which you are placing 
upon it. The outgoings are so heavy. I 
have seen a case where the outgoings are 
as 40to60. I haveseena case where the 
subscriptions and charities alone absorbed 
two-ninths of the whole net income of the 
landlord. Hon. Members say these are 
large incomes, but it is the fact, and 
hon. Members should appreciate the fact, 
though there are some in the House who 
have not done so, that it is not desirable 
to penalise these landlords, who no doubt 
have vast estates, and who turn their 
wealth into the direction of keeping their 
estates in splendid order, and in being 
model landlords for all those who surround 
them, and who may learn many lessons 
in farming and otherwise from their land- 
lords. It is certain that in many of 
these cases they will have to pay from 8 
to 10 years’ income of their estate in 
order to meet this heavy duty. Can they 
continue this expenditure ? What is the 
heir to do when he comes in ? His first 
visit will be to the money lender, unless 
there is very considerable personal pro- 
perty attached to theestate. Whatis he 
todo? There are two alternatives. One 
is that the estate will be less well kept, 
the other is that it will be broken up. 
But you cannot always break estates up. 
Still, I admit many hon. Members 
would like to see that result, and 
if that is their policy no doubt they 
will find a good many adherents 
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amongst their constituents. But I do 
not believe it is the view of the Govern- 
meut ; and if their proposals have this 
effect it is not because they desire it. 
But the right hon. Gentleman plays a 
little too much to the gallery as a demo- 
cratic financier. I cannot believe he 
would wish to see some of these results. 
But many landlords will not disperse 
their estates; they will do that which 
has so often been done, and which is a 
great misfortune ; they will leave their 
estates in the care of agents, and will live 
in London or abroad until they are able to 
save enough money to enable them to 
live on their estates. They will not part 
with them so easily as hon. Members 
think they are likely to do. Then the 
question arises—What is the policy of 
the Government? I venture to think 
the scale imposed is too high ; and, as I 
have explained before, the right hon. 
Gentleman will frustrate his own purpose, 
and in the case of these great landed 
estates he will do much to damage that 
which is very valuable. It has been 
pointed out over and over again that the 
agricultural population is not likely to 
gain either by the dispersion of these 
properties or from their abandonment in 
consequence of the owner living abroad. 
Absenteeism has done much already to 
damage a great portion of the country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
say that these prophecies have often been 
made before. He said they were made 
in 1853. Yes, but parts of these pro- 
phecies have unfortunately come true. 
It was prophecied that the landed interest 
would suffer. The landed interest has 
suffered and is suffering, and I join 
with my hon. Friend in thinking that 
whatever may be the relative proportions 
of the burdens between personalty and 
realty it is not at a moment such as this 
that heavier taxes should be placed upon 
these properties. But we have not 
argued this question simply from the 
point of view of great proprietors. It is 
the squires, as has been pointed out, that 
will suffer most severely, and no one has 
attempted to answer the excellent speech 
of the Member for Thirsk, who pointed 
out how the yeoman farmers would 
suffer. Other hon. Members have pointed 
out how Irish tenants and Scotch crofters 
may suffer in the same way. Ihave had 
papers put into my hands which would 
show that in their case there are points 
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which will have to be carefully examined, 
The fact is, the whole scale is placed on 
too high a scale of duty, and not only 
that, but the changes which have been ren- 
dered necessary by the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s view of putting personalty and realty 
on the same footing have affected realty 
at some of the lower grades. Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman does not want to 
put further taxation on the tenants in 
Ireland. But when he adopts the new 
principle of taxing the corpus and 
abandoning the Succession Duty he will 
find himself landed in new difficulties, I 
huve only one further remark, and it is 
with reference to the final passage of the 
speech of the right hon, Member for 
Bradford. I sympathise with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in having to find 
money to cover a deficit which he has 
reduced to £2,300,000. But yesterday 
the right hon. Member for Bradford spoke 
of a deficit of £4,000,000. 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVREE: I said the 
money we had to find for the expenditure 
upon the Navy was £4,000,000. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: No, no. In the 
more florid portions of his peroration the 
right hon. Gentleman made this remark : 
“ Here are £4,000,000 to find, and if you 
reject our Budget how are you going to 
find that money?” The right hon. 
Gentleman dangled £4,000,000 before 
us, and wanted to frighten various 
interests in the country by saying, “If 
you reject this Budget you will either 
have to pay additional Income Tax, to 
the extent of £4,000,000, or you will 
have to pay more on tea and tobacco.” 
But he forgot that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has reduced the deficit to 
£2,300,000, and the question the House 
has to decide and will determine at the 
end of these discussions is whether the 
right hon. Gentleman has chosen the 
best means of finding that sum. The 
right hon. Gentleman has been compli- 
mented upon his ingenuity and on the 
vastness of his proposals. It remains to 
be seen whether those proposals are 
workable and will stand the test of argu- 
ment, or whether you are to carry into 
the whole of the vast interests which 
they touch fresh complications, fresh 
inequalities, and fresh injustices. I 
believe that will be the upshot of the 
Budget, and under these circumstances 
I shall range myself with my hon. Friend 
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the Member for Thirsk, and I shall vote 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 
THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr, S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) said, 
that while he did not propose to deal at 
any length with the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square—a _ speech 
couched in a very different tone on many 
points from that which marked other 
speeches delivered from the same Benches 
—he would call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, unlike the attitude he assumed in 
1885, had now ranged himself on the 
side of the holy alliance of the laud and 
liquor. What, however, they had to ask 
the Opposition in regard to this matter 
was, if they destroyed this Budget, were 
they prepared to have a Dissolution on 
the question whether one form of pro- 
perty, realty, should obtain exemption on 
the lower scale of remissions, and in re- 
gard to the principle of graduation ? 
That point had been too much forgotten 
in the course of the Debate. The posi- 


tion was this : a certain amount of money 
had to be raised at the present moment, 
and the burden must necessarily fall on 


some one’s shoulders. Everybody ad- 
mitted that increased taxation in itself 
was bad and oppressive, and, indeed, very 
often injurious. But the point was, whe- 
ther, at the present moment, the proposals 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
not the best way of meeting the deficit 
which the House generally admitted 
ought to be met. The discussion had 
turned chiefly on the question of the 
Death Duties, and they bad heard wails 
from hon. Members interested in the land 
as to the fall in prices and the rise in 
rates. Every Member sympathised very 
much in the distress of the landed in- 
terest; but hon. Gentlemen talked as 
though the Government were gratui- 
tously raising the question of the taxa- 
tion of land at the present moment. He 
believed that the proposals of the Budget 
in regard to the Death Duties were in 
themselves just and proper ; it was im- 
perative that they should be carried out, 
as money must be raised somewhere, and 
realty ought to be thankful that it had 
for so long a period escaped equalisation. 
Further than that, it should not be for- 
gotten that while an additional: burden 
was being thrown upon realty, consider- 
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able relief was being granted in other 
directions, especially in tae matter of In- 
come Tax assessments. Much of the 
discussion had been directed to the 
question of the incidence of rating, and 
in regard to that he might point out that 
the figures placed before the House by 
the Secretary for India had not been 
controverted, and it was clear that rates 
had not been increasing to the extent 
supposed. But why were they discuss- 
ing this question at all at the present 
moment ? The principle of the Death 
Duties was not in dispute, and the only 
object at the present moment was to 
obtain simplicity of and equalisation in 
the tax. The whole of our fiscal 
system except in respect of the Death 
Duties was founded, as it should be, on 
a principle of simplicity, and it was to be 
regretted that the same policy had not 
in the past been applied to these duties. 
But when they once began to introduce 
equality it became necessary not to level 
down personalty but to level up realty, 
He was quite sure that the House would 
not desire that in any way the Death 
Duties in regard to personalty should be 
reduced, and they had further to remember 
that while they were levelling up the 
duties on realty they were also putting 
on personalty a considerable new contri- 
bution in respect of the Death Duties 
also. While the equalisation would 
chiefly affect realty, the principle of 
graduation, introduced for the first time 
in these duties, would affect personalty 
much more, and it would be impossible 
to introduce the principle of graduation 
in connection with the Death Duties 
without also introducing the question of 
equality of treatment. The only way to 
bring that equality about was the way 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—namely, thatall property coming 
at death should, in regard to probate, be 
charged at its true capital value. The 


result of the proposal was to substitute 


for five complex duties two practically 
simple duties, one on the corpus of the 
estate and the other in respect of legacies, 
At present settled property under 
a marriage settlement only paid 14 per 
cent. instead of 3 per cent. as personalty ; 
there were too many exemptions and 
allowances, and the object of the Budget 
was to redress the inequalities which con- 
sequently prevailed. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s, 
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Hanover Square, said the Government 
had not answered the hon. Member for 
Thirsk, but the figures which the hon. 
Gentleman gave seemed to prove the 
necessity for this greater equalisation of 
the Death Duties. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) : I was taking the case 
suggested by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, where he gave relief. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON said, that no doubt 
the hon. Member did allude to one such 
case, but his chief point in regard to 
these cases was that they would be pay- 
ing more Death Duty in consequence of 
the equalisation. At present an enor- 
mous advantage was given to realty. 
Let them take the case of a child with 
the greatest expectations of life coming 
into an estate, which in the case either 
of realty er of personalty would be of the 
value of £10,000. In the case of per- 
sonalty he would have to pay 3 per cent., 
but in the case of realty he would only 
be charged on the capital value, which 
would not probably be more than 
£5,800. That was an enormous advan- 
tage obtained by realty. Again, if they 
took an extreme case the other way they 


would find realty obtained an equally 
great advantage. Take, for instance, the 


case of a man 90 years of age. He died 
and left an estate of like value to that 
he had cited in the case of the child. 
His heirs would pay 3 per cent., not upon 
£10,000, but upon something like £4,000. 
Again, they found very great inequalities 
in the method in which land was at pre- 
sent assessed — especially as between 
urban realty and rural realty. Under 
the present system estates were assessed 
for duty on the capitalised rent. In the 
ease of agricultural estates, that to a 
very large extent represented the real 
capital value, but in the case of urban 
estates that was very far from being the 
case, especially where the estates were 
close to large towns. He was informed 
by the Inland Revenue Authorities 
that the average number of years’ 
purchase at which realty was taken 
was 14. That was, as he was informed, 
the average throughout practically the 
whole of realty when assessed for Death 
Duty. Probably the number of years’ pur- 
chase at which freehold and agricultural 
land would in future be assessed would be 
something between 18 and 20 years ; but 
in the case of improving ground rents, he 
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was informed that the ordinary estimate 
that would be taken of their capital value 
would be 28 years’ purchase. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: On what 
does the hon. Gentleman found his state- 
ment, that of 18 or 20 years’ purchase. Is 
it not as a fact 24 or 25 years ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON said the hon. 
Member was mixing up two things—he 
was mixing up the question of the Estate 
Duty with that of the Probate Duty. The 
figures he had quoted were those 
officially supplied to him by the Inland 
Revenue Authorities. The great point 
was this, that the proposals of the Bill 
would be of advantage to agricultural 
land and of disadvantage to urban land. 
He did not wish the House to take his 
figures as absolute, but his point was that 
as between agricultural land, in which 
hon. Members opposite were specially 
interested, and urban land, the new 
system of assessment would be to the 
advantage of agricultural land. As 
regarded the system of capital value now 
being introduced in the case of agricul- 
tural land, the number of years’ purchase 
which would be added would not exceed 
probably four or five, but in the case of 
the ground rents 14 would be added. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pressed the 
hon. Gentleman to say upon what basis 
he arrived at the conclusion that 18 or 20 
years’ purchase at the outside would be 
the assessment of agricultural land. 


Mr. S. BUXTON said, the figures 
were those of the Inland Revenue 
Authorities, and gave what they believed 
would in the future be the valuation put 
on agricultural land. The present posi- 
tion of leaseholds seemed to him about 
the strongest argument that could be 
used in favour of the proposals of the 
Government. At the present moment, 
though practically realty, they were 
treated as personalty and charged the full 
Probate Duty. While a great deal had 
been heard with regard to the agricultural 
interest, no objection had been raised as 
to the effect on settled personalty and 
urban realty. No doubt they all admitted 
that the agricultural interest was a very 
important one, but it only represented 36 
per cent. of the whole, urban realty repre- 
senting 44 per cent., and settled personalty 
20 per cent. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not touch the 
question of settled personalty at all ? 
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Mr. S. BUXTON said, he did not 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
raise any objection to the proposed treat- 
ment of the settled personalty and urban 
realty, nor indeed did he appear to take 
any objection in principle to the general 
proposals of the Government in regard 
tothe Death Duties. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bristol, 
too, said he had no objection to offer to 
the extension of the Death Duties to 
urban realty, and, taking into account the 
valuable nature of the latter kind of pro- 
perty, its increasing value, and the fact 
that it did not entail any question of 
breaking up estates, he did not think 
that any objection would probably be 
raised. With regard to that question, 
they had to consider the strong argu- 
ments raised by hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to the burden of 
the rates. He scarcely thought those 
arguments applicable to this case. In the 
ease of urban realty the occupier bore the 
whole of the rates, and, therefore, he 
would be affected much more than the 
owner. It was interesting to observe 


that out of the whole amount of rates no 
less than 62 per cent. were paid in the 
Metropolitan and urban districts. 


In 
those districts they were practically 
borne by the occupier and were paid, not 
by realty, but by personalty. Therefore, 
the position of the Opposition was 
narrowed down to the question of the 
effect of the Government proposals on 
agricultural realty ; but while no doubt 
the Bill did affect that interest, and every 
one was sorry that fresh burdens should 
be placed upon it, it very much more 
seriously affected the two other interests 
to which he had referred, which paid rates 
to the extent of 62 per cent. of the whole. 
It did seem to him under the cireum- 
stances just and right that these equalisa- 
tion proposals should be carried through, 
even if certain interests thereby affected 
were in a somewhat distressed condi- 
tion. It was impossible in imposing 
such a duty as this to distinguish 
between rural realty and urban realty. 
He did not think that either of the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had weakened 
the effect of the figures which had been 
given by the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford had looked 
into the matter again, and informed him 
that his figures included every single rate 
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in the localities to which they referred. 
Those figures proved that whilst the 
valuations had unquestionably diminished 
the total rates in the £1 had gone 
down, and were very much lower than 
formerly. 

Mr. W. LONG said that, before the 
hon. Gentleman left this subject, he would 
like to say with regard to the two 
Unions in Wiltshire, referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman, he had that day 
received assurances from those Unions 
that the rate in one case was 2s. and 
in the other 2s. 6d. The figures of 
the right hon. Gentleman were substan- 
tially lower. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, he had 
consulted the officials of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who affirmed that the 
figures were supplied to them by the 
Local Authorities of the districts which 
he named in his speech. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON reminded the House 
that the Secretary of State for India had 
shown that the burden in the £1 on the 
shoulders of the owners in rural districts, 
taking the country generally, had been 
reduced by 44d., the reduction being 
largely due to the Imperial subven- 
tions, which had amounted in some cases 
to 10d. or Is. in the £1. It was 
important that this should be borne in 
mind when they were considering whether 
it was just and right that some extra 
burden should be imposed on realty. 
They should also remember that the 
Budget itself did something, as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had said, to “temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” The $ 
per cent. in respect of lineals, which was 
put on in 1888, was now taken off, 
another duty disappeared, the benefit of 
payment by instalments was preserved to 
realty, and relief was given in respect of 
Income Tax under Schedule (A). This 
relief had been received by hon. Members 
opposite in a very grudging spirit. He 
believed, however, that many landowners 
would find that they would still be as 
well off as now, perhaps even better off, 
with this reduction of Income Tax, which 
was a set-off to the extra Death Duty 
which land would have to bear. The 
farmers’ benefit, he felt sure, would be 
considerable. As compared with urban 
realty, rural realty would gain a great 
deal. What were the actual additional 
burdens that would be placed on rural 
realty ? The deductions on the Income 
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Tax being taken into account, the whole, 
extra burden on rural realty would not, 
‘amount, to more than £400,000. or, 
£450,000 a year. But the annual value, 
as assessed for Income Tax, of that pro- 
perty amounted to about £50,000,000, so 
that the burden would not be more than 1, 
‘per cent. per annum, or 2d. a year per 
mere. He could not believe that this 
burden of 1 per cent. on the annual 
profits of agricultural land was likely to 
cause the breaking-up of estates. As he 
understood the matter, it was the intention 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
tenderly with landed estates, especially 
such as had large mansions and were 
really producing no annual rent. It was 
intended in arriving at the capital value 
to take into account all the mortgages 
and encumbrances that might be charged 
on an estate, and the amount of the rates 
would, of course, also be one of the 
matters taken into consideration. Where 
temporary loans had been raised for the 
purpose of improving properties the un- 
expired portions of such loans would cer- 
tainly be taken into account and operate 
to reduce the estimate of the capital 
value. The right hon. Member for the 
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St. George’s Division said that an owner 
who bad expended money in improving 
his estate would have to pay on his own 


improvements. That, however, would 
not be the case, unless by his improve- 
ments he should have improved his rent- 
roli and really increased the value of the 
land. If, as the result of the man’s ex- 
penditure, the value of the estate had not 
improved at all, the circumstance would, 
of course, be taken into account in esti- 
mating the value, and there would be a 
reduction. He admitted that there were 
greater difficulties in the way of the 
assessment of realty than there were in 
the way of the assessment of personalty, 
but those difficulties were by no means 
insuperable. Why should not a landed 
estate be capable of assessment, when 
complicated assets like leaseholds and 
canals could be assessed? The pro- 
posals of the Government were far- 
reaching in their effect, but they had to 
raise a certain amount of money, and 
they believed that, on the whole, their 
plan was a fair and proper way of meeting 
the financial needs of the country. He 
hoped the House would agree to the 
Second Reading of the Bill as a real and 
earnest endeavour to meet the necessities 
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of: the. country:- without: placiag mndue 
burdens.upen any particular interest, while 
endeavouring to spread the burdenof taxa- 
tion as widely over the community.as 
possible. any 
*Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE. (Sussex, 
N.W., Horsham) said, they had now 
received an. assurance that the Inland 
Revenue intended to proceed on. the 
lines of taking year’s purchase.as the 
principle of valuation, based on annual 
value. He could assure:the hon. Mem; 
ber that should the: measure receive. 
Second Reading, they on that (the Oppor 
sition) side of the House would see that 
effect was given to that view before the 
Third Reading... He. (Mr. Johnstone) 
had several objections to take to the 
measure. The hon. Member for the 
Woodbridge Division of Suffolk showed 
clearly that the Budget was a. vindie- 
tive one, and was intended to punish 
those who were anxious to see the naval 
forces of the country brought up to their 
proper strength. He (Mr. Jobnstone) 
need not labour the point that the Budget 
was vindictive ; but, more than that, be 
was clearly of opinion that many. of 
its proposals were unnecessary, and 
for that proposition he claimed the 
support of the Under Secretary for 
the Colonies. The Chancellor. of . the 
Exchequer had reduced the deficit by 
diverting the Sinking Fund in a man- 
ner contrary to all .his convietions—had 
redueed it to £2,379,000. The right hon, 
Gentleman proposed to put increased, 
duties upon beer and spirits and to add 
ld. to the Income Tax. These two 
things alone would have brought him 
£3,120,000, so that if he had not wished 
to stray into the heroics of finance his 
Budget was made for him. And with 
the diverting of the Sinking Fund he 
would have been quite able to reduce his 
deficit, and to do something in the inter- 
ests of the agricultural population which: 
would have been very greatly valued. 
If the Government bad shown an in- 
terest in the agricultural population 
it would have been heartily recipro- 
cated. The suggestion had been made: 
by a supporter of the Government: 
that the owner should be relieved of 


Income Tax under Schedule (B). The 


occupier also sought to be relieved. This 
would have been welcomed by the: agri- 
cultural elass, and the payments into the: 
Exchequer of Income Tax under this 
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Sthedute were So siiall in’ amottit, so 
costly in collection, ands so annoying to 
those from whom’ they ‘were’ collected 
that'it would be a positive saving to the 
Exchequer if that Schedule were 
swept away altogether. It would 
have been, too, an’ acknowledgment 
of the sad distress under which the 
agricultural community had been suffering 
for many years, and which was intensified 
in the present year. The gross assessment 
under this’ Schedule was £58,000,000, 
but of this only £24,000,000 were 
actually chargeable, and the payments for 
1892 in England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland amounted to the very beggarly 
sum of £260,000, or something less than 
the amount an eighth of a penny of 
Income Tax would give. He would 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that even with such a surplus 
as he expected to get from his own 
figures he was in a position to give 
the agricultural class the benefit of 
the entire sweeping away of Schedule 
(B), and not to allow that miserable 
pittance of £200,000, which was drawn 
out of the pockets of a most long-suffer- 
ing class, to appear in the Financial 
Returns of another year. The amount 
now raised would be greatly reduced under 
the proposed alteration, and by raising 
the limit of partial exemption from 
Income Tax from £400 to £500 there 
would be fewer persons to pay. There 
must be very few tenant farmers making 
a profit of £500 a year from their farms. 
The Income Tax collectors would tell 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
expenses of bookkeeping and collection 
under Schedule (B) would not justify him 
as a financier in doing away with taxa- 
tion under that Schedule altogether, and 
allowing the farmers to make their 
returns under Schedule (D) instead. The 
right hon. Gentleman having got his 
surplus threw itaway. In the first place, 
he raised the limit of exemption from 
Income Tax. As to that, he (Mr. John- 
stoné) would say nothing. ‘The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been well 
answered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, on the quotation he had’ read 
from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for  Mid- 
lothian in 1876. He (Mr. Johnstone) 
would only say that no doubt a great 


many estimable people would bene- 
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fit’ “by the “increase” of ‘limit -of* 
exemption. One ‘could’ only envy 
them their good fortune. “Another way in 
‘which the surplus was'thrown away was 
by deductions under Schedule (A), which 
they were told would represent between 
£700,000 and £800,000. Only a small 
portion of that, or some £160,000, would: 
go to the agricultural interest. «The 
right hon. Gentleman made much of’ this 
‘coticession, but he took away the benefit 
‘by his farther’ proposal as to the Death 
Duties. What was the problem which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had set 
‘himself to solve ? Having gone ont of 
his way to dissipate the surplus’ which’ 
by the’ increased taxation he would 
be in a position to receive, the right 
hon. Gentleman set himself to the 
problem of endeavouring to equalise the 
Death Duties. In attempting this he 
was, in the words of the right hon: Gen- 
tleman the Member for St. George's, 
‘pricking a gigantic bubble, for the 
inequality was measured by the’ right 
hon. Gentleman himself at no more than 
between £300,000 and £400,000, which, 
in his own words, was all that he asked 
from the landed classes to place: their’ 
taxation on an equality with that of 
others; although, since he said this, 
that sum appeared to be growing 
in dimensions, it having already 
been stated by a Member of ‘the 
Government that evening that the 
sum would be between £400,000 and 
£450,000. The increase which ‘was 
placed on personal pruperty by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme 
would amount to nearly 25 per cent., as 
against an increase of 115 per cent. on 
real property. This was a very serious 
increase on personal property, but it was 
a much more serious increase on real pro- 
perty. How was it obtained? The 
House had had no figures which would 
enable it to apprehend how much of the 
inerease which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expected to gain from real 
property, or from personal property 
either, would be due to the graduation 
of the duty or to the suggested novel 
mode of valuation. There was no reason 
whatever for departing from the present 
practice, and he believed that the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. 8. 
Buxton) had felt that when he was 
speaking: Was it right to take the 
principal value in dealing with land ? 
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In his opinion, the practice at present in 
force of measuring a man’s interest by 
the expectation of his life was the 
right and proper way of valuing landed 
property for the payment of Death 
Duties. Landed property differed in one 
essential particular from personal pro- 
perty. Personal property was destructible 
and moveable. The man who succeeded 
to it could go to his bank and get foreign 
notes or a bill of exchange for it, and 
could then take it out of the country. 
Land, on the other hand, was indestruc- 
tible and immoveable, and, as long 
as the country remained, land would 
continue to be available for taxation 
by successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. A man’s interest in real 
property could be no greater than his 
life, and it was therefore right and proper 
that that interest should be made the 
basis of assessment and not the absolute 
value. Another reason for making a 
difference between real and personal 
property in reference to taxation was the 
expense of realisation. If a man wanted 
to realise personal property he had only 
to go to his broker or his banker, and he 
could realise with very little trouble and 
at slight expense. If, however, he 
wished to realise real property he must 
go to the expense of obtaining a valua- 
tion and subject himself to the uncertainu- 
ties of a sale. If he succeeded in selling 
he had to pay a large commission on the 
price realised, and if he did not succeed 
he had to pay a very handsome fee for 
having the property put up to sale and 
for the preparation of the particulars of 
sale. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had suggested that the most respectable 
and well-known surveyor should be em- 
ployed to value the property. Apparently 
everybody was to go to Messrs. Lumley, 
or to some firm of that sort. But who 
was to pay the expense ? Was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that when a 
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skilled and experienced valuer was em- ' 


ployed the valuations were charged for 
at a very respectable sum? The cost 
of valuation would certainly add another 
half per cent. or more to the Death 
Duties. The remuneration of the valuer 
and the agent depended more or less 
directly upon the amount of his valuation. 
Was it desirable to increase the number 
of professional witnesses, if he might, 
without offence, so call them, whose re- 
muneration depended directly upon the 
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largeness of their valuations, and was it a 
comforting condition of things to the 
successor of real property that his only 
way out of it would be to appeal (after he 
had paid his duty) to the High Court of 
Justice, where eminent counsel, with 
probably 100 guineas on their briefs, 
would be employed on each side, while 
eminent valuers would have to be 
engaged at similar fees to go over the 
property ? These were all reasons why 
there should be a difference in the 
valuation between real and personal 
property. Then there was the uncer- 
tainty of the valuation to be borne in 
mind. Everybody knew how two or 
three valuers, apparently of equal ability 
and equal powers of judgment, would 
differ from one another. The anticipated 
yield of the Death Duties showed that 
the realty of England represented 
5-27ths of the property of England—that 
was to say, less than one-fifth of the 
capitalised property of England was 
represented by realty. The Secretary 
for India (Mr. H. H. Fowler) said the 
other day that while rates were going up 
in the towns they were decreasing in the 
country, but the right hon. Gentleman did 
not appear to see the point that four- 
fifths of these local burdens were borne 
by one-fifth of the property of England. 
Ought not the one-fifth which bore 
four-fifths of the burden of local taxa- 
tion to be placed on a somewhat 
more favourable footing than personal 
property with regard to the Death 
Duties ? If £400,000 was all that was 
wanted to redress the inequality which 
for years had been the subject of 
harangues from travelling vans and 
Radical platforms, it was difficult to 
understand why the present scheme 
should have been brought forward to deal 
with so small a grievance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in order to 
redress this small inequality, had first 
very largely to increase taxation and 
then to decrease liability to the Income 
Tax under Schedule (A). The right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument came to this :— 
“Tf I pay 18s. instead of £1 when I am 
alive, it will be very satisfactory to me to 
have to pay 43s. instead of £1 when I 
die.” He (Mr. Johnstone) did not think 
that this would at all tend to thrift or to 
careful management of property. The 
Death Duty paid by a man who suc- 
ceeded his father in the possession of 
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property of the value of a little over 
£100,000 would be £6,000. Taking 
3 per cent. as the yield of the pro- 
perty, he would have to pay two years’ 
gross income, and probably four years’ net 
income, and very likely more than that. 
This was not a question only for owners 
or for landlords; far from it. Anyone 
knew that there was no worse position 
for a tenant than to live on a starved 
property, nor for a labourer than to work 
on an estate where the owner could not 
afford to live on it, and where a shilling 
could not be spent unless there was a re- 
turn for it. He strongly urged upon hon. 
Members to pause before accepting these 
proposals, which, to his mind, would 
have the effect of crippling the 
owners of land, and, through them, of 
placing their tenants and labourers at an 
extremely heavy disadvantage. He be- 
lieved it would go further,’and check the 
natural and economic change in the 
ownership of land which they could see 
was now going on. When an estate was 
sold nowadays it was more often than not 
bought by a maniwho had made his fortune 
in business. If so, he was usually a man 


of a certain age, and no practical man 


of business would buy a property upon 
which at his death a large sum of money 
would have to be paid away in the 
form of Death Duties—money which 
would be far better distributed among 
his children. Then, how was timber to 
be assessed? The present system of 
valuing was intelligible, but the Bill left 
it an open question whether the unlucky 
successor was to be charged. for every 
stick of timber on the estate when he 
went in, or only when the trees were cut 
down. The Bill as it stood bristled with 
difficulties of all kinds. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in his opening speech said the 
guiding principle of taxation should be 
that the burden should be imposed where 
it would least heavily fall, but in this 
measure he had most widely departed 
from that guiding principle, and had laid 
the burden of taxation upon those 
shoulders, not where it would fall lightest, 
but where it would be felt the most 
heavily. He therefore urged the House 
to consider the matter very carefully 
before accepting the proposals which 
would cripple and mulct so unfairly one 
particular class of the community. 
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*Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, that earlier inthe Debate the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s laboured with great pains 
to show that he was not responsible for 
the introduction of the principle of 
graduated taxation into the fiscal policy 
of this country. He could not help 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
protested too much. It was true that 
when the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced his Estate Duty in 1889 he was 
very careful to tell them it was not 
graduation, but they could not by theory 
explain away the fact, and he submitted 
that, in the ordinary use of language 
and in the judgment of plain men, the 
Estate Duty of 1889 was undeniably the 
first step in graduated taxation. In the 
further discussion of that principle the 
right hon. Gentleman might, he thought, 
have well spared them his scornful refer- 
ence to colonial precedent. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman think there was 
nothing they could learn from the 
colonies ? Did he think that it would be 
beneath the dignity of the Mother Country 
to learn from her colonial children ? He 
must say he respectfully differed from 
the right hon. Gentleman. He thought 
there was much which the Mother 
Country might usefully learn from the 
colonies. He could not but remember 
that Land Law reformers of repute and 
authority had gone to the colonies for 
their precedents, and he thought the re- 
ference fell with a particularly bad grace 
from the right hon. Gentleman, who was 
a Member of a Government which, in 
adopting free education, distinctly fol- 
lowed colonial precedent. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
these Death Duties would be evaded. 
He might take objection to the use of 
the word “evaded,” for when a person 
did not bring himself within the pro- 
visions of an Act of Parliament it was 
not strictly correct to say he evaded that 
Act of Parliament. But he waived the 
objection to the term, and he asked how 
were these persons to evade these 
duties? The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that they were to be evaded by the 
distribution of colossal fortunes in the 
lifetime of their owners. He submitted 
that that would be, if it happened, an 
excellent socicl result. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that it would 
be positively a wicked thing for a states- 








man, in framing afiseal policy, to pay the 
slightest attention to anything except the 
raising of money. Again, he respectfully 
differed from the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought that a fiseal policy might be 
properly made a great instrument of 
social reform, and that a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might regard with equani- 
mity some diminution in the produce of 
a ‘tax if thereby great and beneficent 
social results were obtained. Passing 
away from the right hon. Member for St. 
George's, he desired to say a few words 
with reference to the speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Thirsk. The 
hon. Gentleman fought his case with all 
a lawyer's keenness, and had shown a 
keen appreciation of those places where 
he might -press heavily and those over 
which it was necessary very delicately 
to skim. He noticed the hon. Member 
treated very slightly and cavalierly what 
seemed to him the most able and con- 
vineing speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India, 
delivered the other night. How did the 
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hon. and learned Member deal with that 
speech? Heseemed to admit that the Se- 
cretary for India had shown that “land,” 


strictly so called, was lightly taxed, but 
then he said that houses were heavily 
taxed, and he massed lands and houses 
together and spoke about the burdens 
upon realty, and told ‘them that realty 
paid somuch. But “realty” was only 
an expression. Realty paid nothing, and 
could pay nothing, and what they had to 
ask was, not what paid but who paid ? 
It was significant that, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his speech, the hon. 
Member ignored the incidence of local 
taxation. So far as lands were con- 
cerned, it might perhaps be conceded 
that the real incidence of the local rates 
was upon the landlord as regarded 
agricultural land, but with regard to 
houses it was totally different. The local 
rates upon the houses were paid in part, 
no doubt, by the owner of the land upon 
which the house stood, ard in part also 
by the occupier of the house. That was 
to say, where a house occupied an ordi- 
nary site, where the proportion of the 
ground rent to the total annual value of 
the house was small, it was, he thought, 
admitted by most economists that by far 
the larger part of the rate fell upon the 
occupier of the house. And these con- 
siderations were very important when it 
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'was-borne in mind ‘that im! 1891; whilst 
‘the rates borne by'land amounted only in 
round figures to £4,250,000, the rates 
which were borne by houses amounted 
to £22,500,000._ The land at the present 
time was bearing a comparatively light 
burden as compared with 25 years ago. It 
might be shown in another way. The 
figures he was about to give had been. 
taken from the two Reports ‘issued, 
respectively, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George's and .the 
right hon.’ Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India. He found that in 1868 
the rateable value of land was something 
under £40,000,000, and that bore: local 
taxation to the amount of £5,500,000, 
whereas in 1891 the rateable value of 
land had fallen to £35,000,000, and that 
bore local ‘taxation to the amount of 
£4,250,000 ; or, in other words, whilst 
the value of land fell 12 per cent., the 
burden was reduced by 23 per cent. . The 
hon. and learned) Member for Thirsk 
actually included among the burdens 
falling upon realty, the real incidence of 
which was’ upon the landlord, the In- 
habited House Duty. He would test 
that by an instance which must be com- 
paratively fresh in the memory of the 
House. In 1890 the right hon. Member 
for St. George’s very materially reduced 
the Inhabited House Duty on houses of 
small annual value. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not recommend the pro- 
posal on the ground that it would relieve 
the burden of the owner, but, on the 
contrary, that it would affect 800,000 
persons of humble means, the class just 
above the working class, and which was 
just beginning to wear a black coat. So 
much for the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s proposition that the Inhabited 
House Duty must be included among 
the burdens on realty. There was 
another point which had struck him. 
In the course of this Debate repeated 
complaints had been made by Members 
of what might be called the country 
party on the other side of the House 
against graduating taxation on the corpus 
of an estate—that was, upon an estate 
before division. They said we should 
graduate taxation not upon corpus—not 
upon an undivided estate, but upon each 
particular succession. But, he asked, 
who was it who first introduced the 
practice of graduating taxation upon the 
corpus of an estate? It was the right 
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hon., Gentleman. the -Member) ‘for: St. 


George’s who was really thesource of 
all the woes of the country party, and 
when that right. hon. Gentleman 

the floor of the House the country party, 
he imagined, very little suspected what 
a Sinon they were receiving within their 
citadel. In 1889 tne right hon, Gentleman 
imposed his Estate Duty on the corpus 
of personalty, so that if five brothers 
each took £3,000 under their father’s 
will. they would, under the proposals 
for which the right hon. Member for St. 
George’s was responsible, pay at a higher 
tate, not because they received more, but 
because the corpus, out of which their 
share was derived, exceeded the value of 
£10,000.. But there was this further to 
be said : that the right hon. Member for 
St. George's was not consistent: and was 
not just, for’ whilst’ ‘he applied the 
principle of graduation to the undivided 
estate if it were personalty, on the other 
hand, if it were realty, then the principle 
of graduation was applied only: to each 
particular ‘succession carved out of the 
estate, and so the result’ was this : it 
was not graduated taxation on the 
corpus of an estate to which objection 
was taken, for whilst the principle was 
applied only to personalty hon. and right 
hen. Gentlemen opposite approved, but 
now that it was proposed to apply that 
principle: impartially to the corpus alike 
of personalty and realty it became in 
their eyes a vicious principle, and they 
denounced it with that vehemence which 
the country party always displayed 
when the smallest of its privileges was 
called into question. He desired to make 
one further remark from the point of 
view of London. This Budget would 
give satisfaction to a vast body of opinion 
not exclusively confined to the Radical 
Party, because it provided the means of 
securing to the community a part of the 
unearned increment of land for the people. 
On the one hand, they had seen land 
already covered with buildings enormously 
enhanced in value by public improve- 
ments, and, on the other hand, they had 
seen large plots of land ever growing in 
value kept for years out of the market 
without contributing anything; or 
at all events anything substantial, 
either to local or Imperial taxa- 
tion. . The Brockwell Estate was a 
significant example, and he mentioned 
it not because it stood alone, but because 
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it was:a well-known case, the facts: of 
which, he believed, were undisputed. 
What ‘were ‘the facts?’ That’ estate 
of tiearly “100 acres was sold ‘for 
£150,000, but up to the time of the sale, 
and. for many years before, the land had 
not. contributed more. than. £81. pen 
annum, to, the, local rates. They were 
therefore entitled to demand that besides 
their contribution to the Imperial Ex; 
chequer the owners of, Jand in London, 
should pay a special quota through the 
Death. Duties, towards the cost of, per: 
manent improvements, and thus the way. 
would, be paved for a London municipal 
Death Duty.. Before he sat down hedesired, 
to refer to a matter which exclusively con- 
cerned London, and which was raised the 
previous night by the right hon. Member, 
for the London University, when he made 
au appeal on behalf of London for a more 
equitable distribution of the probate 
grant, He very much regretted that the 
President. of _ the Local Government 
Board made no response.to that appeal, 
which. he (Mr... Pickersgill) , desired 
strongly to support, . This mode of dis- 
tributing the Probate Duty grant, was 
fixed in 1888 by the Local Government 
Act, which provided that the mode then 
fixed should continue until Parliament 
should otherwise determine, seeming, to 
contemplate that the system then fixed, 
was not to be regarded as a permanent; 
system. To show that London was not 
fairly treated in this respect he might 
cite the high authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St, George’s, 
The original basis proposed for the dis- 
tribution of this grant was the number of 
indoor paupers, and upon that basis the 
share of London would have been very 
much greater than that which fell te 
London under the plan which was subr, 
sequently decided upon, and it was in 
reference to that former proposal, under 
which London would have received much 
more than it now received, that the right, 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s used this language. He said-m 

“It had been suggested that Members of the 
Government had been influenced in the arrange- 
ment of this part by some favour to the Metro- 

lis, but those who had spoken in this sense 
ad failed to point out or to remember wher 
they made that suggestion—or he thought they 


would not have made it—that the. total, result 


of the relief which was ae to the Metropolis 
and the country generally had been that while 


the rest of the country benefited to the extent 
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of 34d. in the £1 London only benefited to the 
extent of 24d. in the £1.” 

These observations were, as he had said, 
applied toa plan under which London 
would have gained more than she now 
received, and therefore they applied 
@ fortiori to the system of which he now 
complained. He appealed to the Go- 
vernment to give the matter their very 
careful consideration. The time was 
opportune. Two claims to put fresh 
burdens on London were being raised. 
In the first place, the Home Secretary 
proposed, under Section 10 of the Local 
Government Act of 1888, to transfer the 
supervision of lodging-houses in London 
from his own Department and the Metro- 
politan Police to the County Council, 
and there were obviously many reasons 
why it was desirable the supervision of 
model-lodging houses should be under 
the control of the medical officer of 
this Metropolis. The London County 


Council did not object to take upon itself 
this duty, but at the same time, whilst 
the Home Secretary proposed to transfer 
this duty to the London County Council, 
he did not propose to place at the dis- 


posal of the County Council any funds 
for the discharge of the service. That, 
however, so far as finance was con- 
cerned, was a comparatively small 
matter, and he only referred to it for 
the sake of principle. But there was a 
larger claim which was being made to 
impose a burden upon London, which 
had been raised year after year in this 
House, and which was regarded in itself 
as a very reasonable claim. He referred 
to the claim that London should main- 
tain its own police courts. He thought 
that was a reasonable and proper claim 
with, perhaps, one exception—the extra- 
dition court at Bow Street, which was an 
institution of an Imperial character, the 
expenses of which should be defrayed 
out of the Imperial Exchequer. With 
that possible exception it was, no doubt, 
right and proper that London should 
maintain its own police courts, but if this 
burden was to be imposed upon London 
he thought the time was opportune for a 
reconsideration of the financial relations 
between London and the Government. 
Whilst they regarded their claim as 
emphatically a just claim, the urgency of 
the case was illustrated by the observa- 
tions with which the Secretary of State 
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for India closed his speech the other night 
when he said— 

“ At no time during the present century has 
the average rate in the £1 of rural rates been 
so low, and I must add that of the London 
rates so high as during the years 1890 and 
1891.” 


Mr. COMBE (Surrey, Chertsey) said, 


-the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


generally credited with holding the mem- 
bers of the trade to which he (Mr, 
Combe) belonged, whether brewers or 
distillers or licensed victuallers, in 
political hatred and contempt. They all 
acknowledged the necessity this year of 
an increase in the taxation of the 
country, and they did not grumble at it 
so much, because they believed a good 
deal of that increased taxation was due 
to the additional money that was going 
to be spent on the Navy, and which was 
generally approved of throughout the 
country. But what they did object to 
was the way in which that taxation was 
laid upon the people. He believed that 
the saddle of taxation was placed upon 
the wrong horse, and that horse’s back 
had been so roughly galled by incessant 
taxation that it would not be wondered 
at if he and others did their level best to 
kick off the fresh duties which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to place 
upon them. The tax on beer and spirits, 
to which he alluded more particularly, 
would affect four classes of the com- 
munity very prejudicially—namely, the 
brewers and distillers, the licensed 
victuallers, the farmers, and, lastly, the 
consumers. As regarded the brewers 
and distillers, they must remember that 
the taxes would no longer fall upon 
a uumber of private individuals as 
members of private firms, but upon 
the ordinary and other shareholders. 
Some years ago repeated threats were 
made by various Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, and the brewers wisely converted 
their firms into Limited Liability Com- 
panies. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had said that the brewers were 
making extraordinary profits, but he 
thought he was well within the mark 
when he said that the average of brewery 
profits at the present time was under 8 
per cent. He was, of course, well aware 
that there were a few exceptions, such as 
the brewery in Dublin, and perhaps one or 
two others. He could assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that the licensed victual- 
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ling trade was not in so flourishing a con- 
dition as he seemed to indicate. When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought 
forward the Budget for the first time he 
spoke of profits of from 100 to 200 per 
cent., but he did not know how the right 
hon. Gentleman worked out such profits. 
He had himself considerable dealings with 
public-houses, and he had never found 
anything like such profits. Whether 
intentionally or not, the figures the right 
hon. Gentleman gave created a very 
false impression. It was just possible 
that at some fashionable restaurant there 
might be something sold which gave a 
profit approaching 200 per cent. ; but if 
they went to ordinary public-houses 
serving an ordinary class of people in an 
ordinary neighbourhood, they would find 
that the profits were far from being 200 
per cent., and were much nearer 30 per 
cent. Some might think even 30 per 
cent. an excessive profit for a licensed 
victualler to make; but when they con- 
sidered the unique position of the licensed 
victualler and the responsible position he 
held as regarded his licence, and the 
danger of his having it endorsed or per- 
haps taken away through no fault of his 
own, he did not think anybody would 
say 30 per cent. was an extravagant 
profit. There was another class of the 
community, many of whom were among 
his constituents, who would be seriously 
affected by this proposal to put 6d. on 
beer and spirits. He alluded to the 
farmers. There was no doubt that by 
the imposition of this 6d. on beer and 
spirits the right hon. Gentleman was 
putting on what practically amounted to 
2s. a quarter tax upon barley. Let hon. 
Members just imagine the outburst of 
righteous indignation which would fill 
that House if it were proposed to put a 
tax of a few shillings upon barley in an 
open and above-board manner. But be- 
cause it was put on by means of a Beer 
Duty, that did not make any difference. 
The fact was, they were putting the 
foreigner in a better position by this im- 
post of 2s. a quarter than the English 
farmer. It was perfectly true that the 
tax on spirits was levied when they were 
manufactured, and the tax on beer when 
it was brewed, but the profits on the pro- 
duction of those two articles were so 
reduced by competition that the imposi- 
tion of this tax could only bave one result, 
and that was that it would largely in- 
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crease the use of foreign barley, and at 
the same time tend to cause a correspond- 
ing decrease in the use of English barley. 
Yet barley was about the one paying 
crop which the farmer now produced, and 
it was exceedingly hard—he might go 
further, and say it was monstrously unjust 
—to impose just at this time an additional 
tax upon him. There was another class, 
a very large class indeed, who would be 
injured by the tax—he meant the con- 
sumer, who would not get anywhere 
nearly so good an article as he was getting 
at the present time. The brewers would 
give it him if they could, but it would be 
absolutely impossible if they had to bear 
this additional taxation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in submitting his 
Budget the other day, made the astound- 
ing statement that his increase in the 
tax was so small that the consumer 
would: not feel it. He was astonished 
that so ardent a supporter of Free Trade 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer un- 
doubtedly was could deny what he had 
always believed to be one of the chief 
canons of the Free Traders, which was 
that whether they put on a tax or re- 
mitted a tax the consumer eventually 
felt the benefit or the burden; that if 
they imposed a tax he would ultimately 
have to pay it, and that if they remitted 
a tax he would ultimately be relieved. 
If they proposed, as some Members would 
desire to do, to put a duty of so much a 
quarter on corn, what a how! of indigna- 
tion there would be! It was difficult to 
reconcile the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the Free Trade 
maxim he had referred to. All the 
classes he had mentioned would suffer 
materially by the imposition of this tax, 
and perhaps the farmer would suffer 
most of all. He hoped the Division on 
Thursday night would prove that the 
farmers had more friends in the House 
than some of the Divisions lately had 
would lead them to suppose. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, that he should not 
have intervened in the Debate if it 
had not been contended by some hon. 
Members, and especially by the hon. 
Member for the Devizes Division of 
Wiltshire, that the proposals of the 
Government would benefit the labourers. 
Those speeches were representative of 
the platform addresses that had been 
delivered, and probably would be de- 
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livered again in the country. The speech 
of the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
tended somewhat in the same direction, 
for he asked the Unionist Party whether 
they would like to go to the country as 
the opponents of the equalisation of the 
Death Duties. He would say that they 
could go to the country on the proposals 
of the Budget, so far as they affected the 
landed interest as a whole, with a great 
deal of confidence. He was himself in 
favour of the equalisation of the Death 
Duties on realty with those on other 
forms of property. It was a matter that 
would have to be dealt with sooner or 
later. He therefore did not blame the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for dealing 
with the Death Duties; but it was a 
subject so difficult that unless it were 
fairly dealt with the present inequalities 
would be greatly aggravated. If the 
Government had proceeded by Resolu- 
tion, and had initiated a non-Party dis- 
cussion on the burdens of local and 
Imperial taxation they would have con- 
ferred a national benefit; but as the 


Under Secretary for the Colonies said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
want of money, and the money had to be 


raised somehow, and at once. The 
Secretary for India asserted that the 
rates in the rural districts were lighter 
than in urban districts. He was not 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman was 
right. Recently he compared the rates 
of a farmer and those of a trades- 
man in a neighbouring town. The 
farmer’s income was assessed at £550, 
and in Income Tax and rates he 
paid £173. The tradesman’s income 
was assessed at £600, and he paid 
in rates and Income Tax only £31. 
Therefore, there was a difference of £142 
in the Income Tax and local rates 
between a farmer living in the country 
and a tradesman living inatown. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said that local 
rates were less than they used to be. 
But the circumstances were different 
from what they used to be. In olden 
times the land being the principal form 
of property in the country naturally bore 
the greater part of the expenses of the 
nation. Since those times, however, two 
important changes had taken place. In 
the first place, there had been an 
enormous increase in the amount of per- 
sonal property ; and, in the second place, 
there had been an entire removal of all 
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imposts upon the importation of agricul- 
tural produce. Burdens which were 
easily borne when corn was at 6s. a 
bushel became intolerable when corn fell 
to 3s. a bushel. The difficulty of bearing 
such burdens became almost insuperable 
when the Government sought to impose 
additional charges upon the land, and that 
the proposals of the Government would 
place extra burdens upon the agricultura, 
interest he had not heard denied from 
anyone on either side of the House. 
Three conclusions might be drawn from 
the speeches that had been delivered in 
the course of this Debate—first, that the 
proposals of the Government would fall 
heavily upon small estates to pay once 
for all upon the whole time during which 
the settlement endured, whereas unsettled 
estates would pay two or three times as 
much in the same period ; and, thirdly, 
that they would bear heavily upon the 
class of small holders, In his opinion, the 
Government were bound to give satis- 
factory answers to these three objections. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had done 
his best to deal with what he evidently 
felt to be a bad case, and, while admitting 
that the Government proposals would im- 
pose additional burdens upon the land, had 
endeavoured to minimise those burdens. 
The fact was, that the scheme of the Go- 
vernment had broken down in connection 
with agriculture in every test case which 
had been applied to it. It seemed to 
him that it did not matter, so far as its 
effect on an industry was concerned, whe- 
ther the amounts levied on it was for 
Imperial purposes or for local purposes. 
The effect in the way of emptying 
pockets was the same. The argument of 
the supporters of the Government was 
that landed property on the death of the 
owner should pay the same contribution 
to the State as other property. To his 
mind, that proposition was in the 
abstract unanswerable. But, on the other 
hand, it was equally true that other 
property should pay the same contribution 
to local rates that landed property did ; 
and that demand was almost entirely 
ignored by the Government, though the 
justice of it could not be denied. No 
doubt there was a great difficulty in 
rating personal property for local 
purposes. At present that difficulty 
was overcome by giving grants in aid of 
lecal rates, and, in the absence of a better 
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and more scientific plan, he thought those 
grants ought to be enormously increased. 
Until some plan was devised and adopted 
for rating personal property for local 
purposes, it seemed to him they ought 
to extend the present system of giving 
grants from the Imperial Purse in aid 
of local rates, especially as recent 
legislation had tended largely to increase 
the burdens on local rates. As matters 
now stood a man might have a million of 
money in the funds or in other securities 
and yet not be compelled to pay a single 
penny towards the rates of the district 
in which he lived. Therefore, without 
objecting to the principle of dealing with 
those Death Duties, he said it was unjust 
to the agricultural interest to put further 
charges on that interest without, at the 
same time, giving it a corresponding relief 
from local burdens. The hon. Member 
for the Woodbridge Division delivered a 
speech for the Bill, but every definite 
utterance in the speech was against the 
Bill. The hon. Member said that the 
treatment of real and personal property 
alike was right and fair. But that was 


just how property was not treated in the 
proposals of the Government. 


The hon. 
Member also said that, with regard to 
local charges, the two kinds of property 
ought to be on the same footing. But 
that was just how it was not to be under 
the Bill. The hon. Member further said 
that in the case of farmers the Income 
Tax should be assessed on one-third of 
the rent instead of one-half the rent. But 
that was just what was not done. The 
hon. Member also rejoiced greatly that the 
' Government had been strong enough to 
resist the proposals to withdraw the grants 
in aid of local rates. That was a case of 
being thankful for a very small mercy ; 
and, indeed, he was not quite sure whe- 
ther those grants would not be affected 
in an adverse manner by the proposals of 
the Government. That led him to a 
point on which he would like to get an 
answer from the Government. Up to 
now the local rates had benefited not 
only by the Probate Duty, which was 
devoted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the late Government to the 
relief of local rates, but by the yearly in- 
crease in the Probate Duty, and he should 
like to know whether a share of that 
annual increase would go towards the 
relief of local rates in the future ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes; ‘cer¢ 
tainly. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
was glad that he had obtained that ad- 
mission from his right hon. Friend. He 
would then proceed to deal with the ques- 
tion of how far these local burdens bore 
upon the labouring classes. It was uni- 
versally admitted that the position of 
agriculture, as it affected the labourers, 
was in a very bad state. He was visit- 
ing a landowner of a very small estate in 
Gloucestershire some time ago, and he 
found that the estate, which consisted of 
two farms comprising 1,200 acres, was 
bought at the beginning of the present 
century for £24,000, and that large sums 
had been laid out since on buildings, 
cottages, and various improvements. Up 
to 1878 the lands had been let at £800 
per annum, tithe bringing it up to £970, 
or at about 16s. per acre. But land 
had been steadily going down in the 
past few years; and now one of the 
farms was let at £180, which the tenant 
was about to leave, and the other was in 
grass and in the hands of the landlord, 
What was the effect of that state of 
things ? On one farm labour was greatly 
reduced, and on the other it had dis- 
appeared altogether. There were scores 
of farms in the same condition, and the 
inference was that this was not the right 
time to lay further burdens on that in- 
dustry. He was not advancing this 
argument for the sake of the landowner 
or the farmer, but for the good of the 
country generally, and particularly the 
labouring classes, whose condition must 
go up and down according as this state 
of things continued to exist, or was re- 
medied. The hon. Member for Devizes 
had seemed to comfort the House and 
himself by saying that all other ine 
dustries were depressed—as if that 
had anything to do with the 
matter. If agriculture was the same 
as other industries it would have to 
take its chance ; but he maintained that 
it was different to all others, agriculture 
being the industry upon which the pro- 
sperity of every other trade largely, if not 
mainly, depended. If the Government 
were to ask merchants, traders, or com- 
mercial travellers what was the cause of 
the present bad trade they would say that 
it was because in the villages and market 
towns of the country there were no orders, 
owing to the purchasing power of the 
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land having been so much reduced. 
The consequence was a slackness in our 
factories and workshops. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had said that his 
object was not to break up large estates 
into sniall ones. He (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
did not believe that was the right hon. 
Gertleman’s object. He only wished the 
right hon. Gentleman would bring for- 
ward some well-considered and just plan 
that would tend towards the breaking up 
of large estates. Neothing would receive a 
heartier support from himself. But 
while the right hon. Gentleman was 
sincere in his intention, and was correct 
as to the Bill not having the effect of 
breaking up large estates, yet many of 
his supporters had declared it to be not 
only their intention but their hope that 
the effect of the measure would be to 
break up large estates into small ones. 
The remarks of the hon. Member for 
Devizes had been tantamount to that. 
But how was this to be done? By a 
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side wind, that would bring disaster to 
the land that was to be broken up. The 
idea was that the land should be first 
rendered unprofitable and unoccupied, and 
then, when its owners were bankrupt, to 


force the land on to the market. Could 
anything be more disastrous from a 
national point of view? A farm could 
not be shut up for two or three years like 
a ship or a house. If it were shut up for 
two or three years, to bring it back to its 
original condition would require an 
amount of expenditure equal to the fee- 
simple. He alluded to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Devizes in particular, 
as the hon. Member for Devizes had em- 
ployed just the kind of platform oratory 
by which this Bill would be sought to be 
recommended in the villages. The hon. 
Member had said that if some of the 
acres forming large estates were let 
loose they would be acquired by the rural 
population and no hardship would be 
done. That was as much as to say toa 
village audience “ You shall have some 
of these acres.” The hon. Member had 
gone on to say— 

“Tf these large estates are sold in small por- 
tions, it will be open to grooms to cultivate some 
of it for their own benefit instead of grooming 
horses for their master’s benefit.” 

That sounded rather captivating, but it 
‘would be far better to advise the grooms 
to hold on to their situations until they 
could see some better prospect—which he 
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should like them to have—of getting land 
to cultivate—a prospect of which there 
was no trace to be found in this Bill. 
It seemed to be a mockery—it seemed to 
be playing with people—to indulge in 
such language as he had described, con- 
veying as it did more than a hint that 
such would be the effect of the Bill. 
During recent years numbers of estates 
had been sold at ruinous prices, hardly 
realising the value of the buildings on 
them, and of the improvements made 
on them. Could the hon. Member for 
Devizes name one which had ever been 
broken up into lots in a manner that 
would bring it into the hands of grooms 
and such-like people ? The fact was, that 
if the estates were forced on the market 
they would be bought by capitalists, and 
there would simply be a change from one 
owner to another. Such talk as that 
used by some of the supporters of the 
Bill was nothing better than clap-trap 
when it was addressed to the rural popu- 
lation. No one would welcome more 
than he would real and just legislation to 
bring about the state of things described 
—namely, the placing of a larger number 
of rural people on the land. They had 
welcomed under the late Government the 
Small Holdings Act, which had secured 
a number of freeholders, and was securing 
more. In conclusion, he would say that, 
while in favour of all this distribution of 
the land where it could be brought 
about, he was not in favour of this lop- 
sided proposal which proposed to place 
extra burdens on the land, but to relieve 
the land of none of its legal burdens. 
Hon. Members might argue it as they liked, 
but the effect of these burdens would fall 
upon the labouring classes by reducing 
the amount of labour and lowering 
wages. If the hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment went toa Division 
he (Mr. Jesse Collings) should vote with 
him. 

*Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
that in listening to the speech of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Jesse Collings) 
he could not help casting his mind back 
for a period of 10 years ; and supposing 
he had been gifted with the power of 
prophecy, and that 10 years ago he had 
been able to recite to his right hon. Friend 
the speech he had just delivered, and said 
that in tO years’ time he would make that 
speech in the House of Commons, his 
right hon. Friend would have answered 
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him in these words—“Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing ?” 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I would 
not have done anything of the kind. 

*Mr. HUNTER said, he should recom- 
mend his right hon. Friend when he 
went searching for statistics among his 
rural friends to exercise a little more of 
the critical faculty. He had told them 
of one case in which a farmer with a rent 
of £560 paid in Income Tax and rates no 
less than £170. If that occurred a year 
ago, with the Income Tax at 6d. in the 
£1, the Income Tax on £560 would be 
precisely £7, which would leave £163 
for local rates, which was 6s. in the £1. 
He did not know whether there was any 
rural parish in England where the rates 
were 6s. in the £1. That was about the 
highest figure which the rates attained in 
any part of the Metropolis. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : I can give 
name and place. 

*Mr. HUNTER said, that if it were 
so, all he could tell the right hon, Gentle- 
man was that he would make a great 
mistake if he supposed that that was a 
typical example or fair illustration of the 
rates that were paid by farmers through- 
out England. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not asked them what would 
happen to the farmer if that £163 of 
rates were entirely remitted. Supposing 
some millionaire bestowed £163 a year on 
the farmer to pay his rates, what would 
happen ? He (Mr. Hunter) thought that 
if he were the landlord he should pay a 
visit tothe farm and pointout to the farmer 
that, as he was able to pay £560 rent and 
£163 to the rate collector, now that the 
' rate collector had ceased to demand the 
£163, he might just as well for the future 
pay in the shape of rent £560, plus the 
£163. He (Mr. Hunter), therefore, 
failed to see what the farmer would gain 
by the transaction. His right hon. 
Friend seemed never to have devoted any 
portion of his spare time to the study of 
political economy, because, if he had 
studied that ever so slightly, be must 
have been familiar with the A B C 
of the subject; that whatever .a 
farmer failed to pay in rates his land- 
lord would not fail to exact in rent. 
With regard to the great question before 
the House, he was sorry to say he could 
not congratulate the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on producing the best possible 
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Budget. The best possible Budget was 
one in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was able to announce that he 
intended to ask less money in the year 
that was coming thaw he required in 
the year that was past. But they knew 
that that was not the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s fortunate position. They had an 
addition at one fell swoop of more than 
£3,000,000 for the Navy. That was a 
very considerable amount. It amounted 
alone to a rate of 4d. in the £1 on the 
rateable value of the United Kingdom, 
and he could not help thinking that, if 
this £3,000,000 were to be raised by a 
rate of 4d. in the £1, it would not be so 
easy to persuade Parliament of the 
necessity of the expenditure. The total 
expenditure had now come to be a very 
alarming amount. He admitted that it 
was not so bad as in France or Germany ; 
but, taking the most exaggerated 
estimate which had ever been put for- 
ward as to the income of the working 
classes and the income which was ob- 
tained by persons of over £150, the Im- 
perial taxation now amounted to not less 
than 8 per cent of the taxable income of 
the United Kingdom. He believed that 
if they had more accurate figures than 
Mr. Giffen had been able to give them, 
they would find that the Imperial ex- 
penditure was nearer one-tenth of the 
entire taxable income of the United 
Kingdom. It would be impossible, as it 
would be unreasonable, to tax the very 
poor man on his total or gross income. 
They must allow a minimum for subsist- 
ence, and he thought the least sum they 
ought to deduct from the gross income of 
a man before he was taxed was £30 a 
year. That was £6 per head, taking 
five as the ordinary average of the family. 
On that calculation they found that the 
total expenditure for Imperial purposes 
now fell very little short of 10 per cent., 
which was an enormous charge on the 
resources of the country. With regard 
to the mode in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had attempted to deal 
with this question, he thought the judg- 
ment of the House on the Budget ought 
to turn on the proposal as to the Death 
Duties. That was a permanent part of 
the Budget. If it could come into 
operation at once there would be no 
necessity for any other part of the 
Budget, but it would be some consider- 
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able time before the full effect would be 
felt. Noone would deny that the Death 
Duties were an eminently proper form 
of taxation—if, indeed, the word taxa- 
tion could properly be applied to the 
Death Duties. It was not a tax upon 
the living ; it was rather an interception 
of a portion of the money which a man 
left to those who had done nothing to 
earn it, and who received it without 
labour and sacrifice. This Budget, if it 
did nothing else, made one immense im- 
provement in the form of the law. 
There was nothing worse than the 
present state of the law with regard 
to Legacy and Succession Duty. But 
the feature of the Budget was the 
equalisation and graduation of the Death 
Duties. It was almost impossible to 
conceive that any rational man could for 
one moment defend the present state of 
the law. The distinction between per- 
sonalty and realty was purely pedantic, 
absolutely incoherent in itself, and only 
to be explained by reference to historical 
causes. If anything were required to 
show the absurdity of that distinction 
they would find it in the case of Scotland. 
In Scotland all leasehold houses were real 
estate, and consequently had hitherto 
escaped at the lower rate of Death Duty. 
In future, house property in Scotland 
would be placed on an equality with 
house property in England. The right 
hon. Member for St. George’s had 
boldly attacked the principle of gradua- 
tion, and had quoted Sir Louis 
Mallet in support of his view. He would 
quote an even higher authority. Adam 
Smith had distinctly and clearly laid 
down the principle on which all graduated 
taxation rested in these words— 
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“Tt is not very unreasonable that the rich 
should contribute to the public expenses, not 
only in proportion to their Revenue, but some- 
thing more than in that proportion.” 


That was graduation. There were persons 
who wished to use graduation taxation for 
a very different purpose and in a very 
different sense to that indicated by Adam 
Smith, but it was not an objection to a 


reasonable thing that some persons 
would make it the ground for an un- 
reasonable demand. How would this 
proposal operate? He found that out of 
51,441 estates left last year only 247 
were over £50,000 in value, but these 
formed 38 per cent. of the entire wealth 
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left. He agreed that in the interest of 
the Exchequer itself the Death Duty 
should not be placed too high, but he 
hoped a rate of 8 per cent. on incomes 
over £1,060,000 was not too large. The 
great bulk of the property left was in 
estates under the value of £50,000 ; that 
would therefore be under the 5 per cent. 
rate. He looked on this Budget as a great 
step towards bringing our whole system 
of taxation into accord with the funda- 
mental principle that a man ought to pay 
according to his ability—that the big 
burden ought to be put on the strong 
shoulders, and the light burden on the 
weak shoulders. In our local taxation 
there was a very good example of equal 
taxation. All local taxes were based on 
the principle that every person ought to 
be charged the same rate in the £1— 
that was to say, that a man who had a 
house worth £100 paid 20 times as much 
as a man who lived ina £5 house. That 
principle was general. Shopkeepers were 
rated on the same basis, so that one did 
not get an advantage over another, and 
factories were rated in the same way. 
One man competing with another paid 
the same rate in the £1, so that it was 
immaterial what the size of his business 
was. They competed on equal terms. 
The same was true of farmers. As 
between farmers themselves, the small 
farmer paid the small rate and the large 
farmer paid the large rate. But it was 
alleged that although on each class of 
property the principle of equality was 
rigidly observed, it was not observed as 
between different classes of property. 
Shopkeepers and manufacturers and 
farmers were as between themselves 
equally rated ; but it was alleged that, 
although in each class of property the 
principle of equity was rigidly observed, 
that principle was not observed as be- 
tween the different classes of property. 
It was argued that a farmer paying a 
rent of £100 had a very different income 
from a private individual occupying a 
dwelling-house rented at £100 a year. 
The whole grievance of the farmer rested 
tipon the fact that the rent of the farm 
was taken as the measure of income just 
as the rent of a dwelling-house was. 
It was surprising that no hon. Member 
had called attention during the course of 
the Debate to the practice and experi- 
ence of Scotland in this matter. Since 
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1845 every parish in Scotland had had 
the power of ordaining a different rating 
in the £1 for different classes of pro- 
perty, with the concurrence of the Board 
of Supervision; and the power was 
acted upon throughout Scotland. The 
principle acted upon was that the rates 
should be adjusted so as to correspond 
as closely as possible to the incomes of 
the occupiers. A very common form in 
Scotland was that agricultural land paid 
ld. in the £1, shops and places of busi- 
ness 2d., and dwelling-houses 4d. In 
one-fifth of the parishes of Scotland a 
most ingenious attempt was made to 
solve this problem which bad vexed so 
many minds. The poor rate assess- 
ments in Scotland showed with what in- 
genuity the Local Authorities had tried 
to work it out. There were instances, 
as in the parish of Greenock, in which 
the rates were as follows :—Farms, 1d. ; 
shops, 4d. ; manufactories, 8d. ; counting- 
houses and offices, 1s. ; and banks, 1s. 4d. 
in the £1. That was a better way of 
dealing with the injustice, if it were an 
injustice, of the burdens on agricultural 
land than the method adopted by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in putting 
duties on tea and tobacco, and taking 


money out of the pockets of the working 
classes in order to relieve the richer rate- 


payers. The Imperial system of taxa- 
tion was not an equal system, it was a 
graduated system ; but it was graduated 
the wrong way, the amount paid in 
proportion to income rose as the income 
diminished. The right hon. Member for 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, had a 
horror of graduation ; but his horror was 
confined to cases where the richer classes 
had to pay the largest share. He had no 
horror when it was the other way. The 
slightest examination of our finances 
must convince anyone that the effect of 
our system of taxation was that the richer 
a@ map was the smaller was the propor- 
tion of his income that ne paid to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
poorera man was—unless a mere pauper or 
beggar—the less his chance of escaping 
the heaviest burdens. In 1892-3, of 
£81,000,000 of taxes, £25,000,000 were 
raised by taxes that were equal in the 
£1—House Duty, Income Tax, and 
Death Duties ; the revenue from stamps 
was of two kinds, part being ad valorem; 
and there remained £50,000,000 levied 
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regardless alike of income upon beggar and 
prince. A series of calveulations showed 
that the percentages of taxation to income 
paid by varying incomes were as follows : 
£100,000, 3} per cent.; £1,000, 5 per cent.; 
£100, 9 per cent.; and £80, 12 per cent. 
Local taxation, which was tolerably equal 
and approximately fair, fell necessarily to 
a large extent on the rich, but the burden 
of Imperial taxation fell mainly on the 
masses of the people, and that was the 
reason why Tory Governments had been 
so anxious in the past to raise money by 
Imperial taxation to the relief of local 
rates. An Englishman consuming an 
average of tea, tobacco, and beer, even 
taking no spirits whatever, paid £3 10s, a 
year to the Imperial Exchequer. That 
was equivalent upon a rental of, say, £6 to 
a local rate of lis, 8d.inthe £1. It was 
obvious, therefore, which class it was that 
bore the burden of taxation. Wine and 
cigars contributed extremely little to the 
Exchequer in comparison with the 
humbler beer and tobacco. It was alto- 
gether erroneous to say that personalty, 
properly defined, paid nothing to local 
rates ; a large amount of personalty paid, 
directly orindirectly, to those rates. There 
was oue class of men who had not received 
fair attention in the Debate on the Budget 
—the working men—and he contended 
that more might have been done for the 
labouring classes of the country by a 
reduction of duty on articles of every- 
day consumption. The working man was 
in the position of a victim crucified 
between the two thieves of personalty 
and realty, squabbling for their own 
advantage. He regarded the existing 
system of Imperial taxation as simply a 
device by which money was ingeniously 
extracted from the pockets of the 
labouring classes and handed over to the 
owners of property. As to the proposed 
new tax on whisky he could not, as a 
Scotchman, assent to it if it were 
intended to be permanent, and therefore 
he only supported it as a temporary 
measure, relying in the future on the 
promises of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or rather upon something more 
solid, the votes of that House. He could 
not support this as a permanent measure, 
because whisky was grossly overtaxed at 
the present time. There was this gross 
inequality—that whereas the duty on 
beer was only 6s, 9d., that on whisky 
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was lls. per gallon. The difference 
between the taxation of whisky and beer 
eould not be explained by a reference to 
alcoholic strength. One gallon of spirits 
was equal to 10 gallons of beer, and 10 
gallons of beer were charged 3s. 9d. and 
two gallons of spirits were charged 22s. 
Nor did he think the explanation was 
physiological or hygienic ; but he pointed 
out this singular coincidence—that in that 
House the beer-drinkers of England were 
represented by 495 votes, and the whisky- 
drinkers were represented by 175 votes. 
What ought to be done was to level up 
the beer and to level down the spirits. 
He did not deny that there was some- 
thing in the contention that these taxes 
were necessary in the interests of morality, 
though he entered this eaveat. If it was 
necessary in the interests of morality to 
impose this exorbitant tax on spirits, 
the excessive taxation which resulted 
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from it should not be used to enable the 
rich people to escape from their proper 
share of taxation, but if it was to be im- 
posed the surplus should be dealt with 
in the same way as fines were devoted 
to meritorious objects—that was to say, 
the surplus of the tax on whisky and on 


beer should be given back to the work- 
ing men, either in the shape of old-age 
pensions or in some other appropriate 
form. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I own that the more I have been 
able to consider the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the less I like them, 
and no part of his proposals—and in that 
respect I agree entirely with my right 
hon. Friend the Member for St. George’s 
—appears to be open to more question 
than the part by which he introduces 
the principle of graduation. The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen said that the right 
hon. Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, had a holy horror of graduation 
so long as it applied to the rich man, but 
when it was applied to the poor man he 
was able to bear it with considerable 
complacency. I may remind the hon. 
Member that my right hon. Friend drew 
no distinction between the poor man and 
the rich mau. His objections to gradua- 
tion were against the principle as a whole, 
and on behalf of my right hon. Friend 
I repudiate altogether the sentimeuts 
attributed to him by the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen. I own that it did not 


Mr. Hunter 
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appear to me until I heard the speech of 
my right hon. Friend that this important 
part of the proposals of the Government 
had been by any means sufficiently con- 
sidered. At the same time, I endorse 
most fully the sentiments which my right 
hon. Friend has expressed, One objec- 
tion to this proposal which has occurred 
to me is this, that once we adopt this 
principle and introduce it into our Par- 
liamentary legislation no one can say 
where that principle is to end. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has intro- 
duced a scale of graduation which no 
doubt he considers to be both expedient 
and just. Unless he had thought so he 
would not have proposed it to the House 
of Commons. But the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman on this point 
will in no way be binding on any of his 
suecessors in the future; and I am 
apprehensive that whenever a future 
Chancellor of the Exchequer finds him- 
self in difficulties with regard to money, 
the first thing he will fly to will be to 
an increase in the scale of graduation. 
That is a very grave and very serious 
objection to this proposal. It is an ob- 
jection which has occurred to many people 
besides myself, and particularly toa great 
authority on finance, whose opinion I 
cannot refrain from quoting in half-a- 
dozen sentences— 

“T have never been able to observe any 
absolute rule by means of which that gradua- 
tion isto be kept within bounds. It is quite 
clear that it is capable of being carried to a 
point at which graduation would become con- 
fiscation ; and I should be glad if we could be 
told whether there is any fixed rule which would 
apply to the custodians of property and to pro- 
prietary interests, for the purpose of distinguish- 
ing what is moderate and just from what is 
immoderate and unjust.” 

Now, that is the opinion of a no less dis- 
tinguished man than the late Leader of 
the Liberal Party—of a man whom you 


acknowledge to have been one of the 
greatest masters of finance, and at whose 
feet hon. Gentlemen opposite have sat and 
worshipped for years in the past. Now, 
is there any such absolute rule that can 
be applied as the one he refers to? I 
certainly know of none myself. Is there 
any Member of this House who can name 
one? Of course, the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite will no doubt tell us that 
what he proposes will amply fulfil both 
these conditions, and the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Member for Aberdeen in his 
speech this evening seems to agree in a 
hesitating way with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in that view. But he spoke 
with doubt, and whether in his opinion 
the proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man are moderate or not, for my own 
part I regard them as excessive in the 
extreme. Moreover, if we once accept 
this principle, I am afraid we shall be 
opening the door to what may lead to 
great abuse and to the infliction of in- 
tolerable injustice upon a limited class of 
the community, who because they are 
limited will be powerless to resist it. 
This is one of the objections I entertain 
to this novel principle, and it leads 
directly to another—namely, that it is 
certain to be evaded the moment you 
begin to make the tax oppressive. Now, 
will it be oppressive ? You have only to 
take the case of any large estate you 
like to name in the country at the present 
time passing to non-lineals, and with 
three successions—and in many cases suc- 
cessions rapidly repeat themselves—one- 
half of the estate would be confiscated 
at once. That being a contingency that 
may readily arise within the scope and 


limits of your Bill, every effort will be 
made by the successor to avoid it—and 
evasion will become the practice and 
rule of the day—and I, for one, would 
never blame anybody who attempted in 


this way to escape it. My hon. Friend 
referred to the views upon this question 
of the late Sir Louis Mallet. But who 
was Sir Louis Mallet? I coneur with 
my right hon. Friend, for I was familiar 
with Sir Louis Mallet’s views—as it was 
‘my privilege to be intimate with himself. 
He was a distinguished member of the 
Party opposite, a Free;Trader, a Radical, 
and a prominent member of the Cobden 
Club. I noticed the Member for 
Rochdale sitting this evening in his 
accustomed place, and I wondered 
at the same time whether he noticed 
the sneers of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at the mention of Sir Louis 
Mallet’s name, because he was a bimetal- 
list. I remember an occasion not very 
long ago, within the last five or six 
years, when at some banquet at the 
Cobden Club the Member for Rochdale, 
who is, I believe, the President of that 
Society, described Sir Louis Mallet “as 
the intellectual head of the Cobden Club.” 
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I am sorry the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale is not in his place. I am sure 
he would confirm me in this point, 
and I am glad that notwithstanding the 
sneers of the right hon. Gentleman at a 
question to which I have always 
thought he has never given adequate 
attention, that we had on our side, 
as a bimetallist and economist, so dis- 
tinguished a man as the late Sir Louis 
Mallet. But that is the principle which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has thought it right to 
introduce into our English legislation for 
the first time—a principle entirely with- 
out precedent, and on which this Budget 
is actually based. I do not for one 
moment desire to assume a dogmatic 
position with reference to this matter. 
But I must say I do regard it as a very 
grave and serious departure from all 
sound principles of finance, and one 
which the more it is considered by this 
House and the country will be found the 
more undeserving of support. I must 
again refer, although I am very sorry to 
have to do it, to the taxation of real 
property—upon its capital value. It 
is not my fault if I have to recur 
to it again. We on this side of the 
House have pointed out over and 
over again the innumerable objections 
to the Government proposals, especially 
as they uffect agricultural land. To those 
objections we have had not only no 
answer from the Government, but no 
attempt even at an answer from any 
Member of the Government upon that 
point up to the present time. I am per- 
fectly satisfied in opposing this prdposal 
to take my stand upon its gross injustice 
under all the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time. It has been shown over and 
over again that the result of that proposal 
must inevitably be to dispossess the 
owners of their estates in many cases by 
driving them to forced sales in order to 
enable them to meet your unwar- 
rantable obligations. That is not my 
contention only, because it is the conten- 
tion of the distinguished man who was 
for so long the Leader of the Party 
opposite. I have quoted the language of 
that right hon. Gentleman on a previous 
occasion ; but since then I have found 
even stronger language of his in refer- 
ence to this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Midlothian, 
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speaking on the 12th of May, 1853, used 
these words— 

“But I think it would be an invidious, an 
offensive, and unwise, and an unjust measure 
.... to lay on a tax in such a way as would 
have the of forcing them to part with it ; 
and there is no tax, however moderate it might 
be, if it were fixed on the capital value of such 
an estate . .. . which would not have the 
effect of compelling the possessor to bring his 
estate into the market.” 

If that would be the case in the opinion 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the event 
of the imposition of even the most 
moderate tax upon land, what will be the 
case if your proposal is carried out of 
putting this extremely immoderate tax 
upon landed property, which will amount 
to 10 or 12, or in some eases to even 18 
per cent. on its capital value? In those 
cases, especially if there should be more 
than one succession withia even a limited 
period of time, the result foretold by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian is absolutely certain to 
happen. Now I want to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a very plain 
question upon this point. Is that the 
object which he and his colleagues have 
in view? If it is, which I can hardly 
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conceive for a moment, then they are 
guilty, in the language of the Member 
for Midlothian, of an invidious, unwise, 


offensive, and unjust measure. But if it 
is not their object, it will unquestionably 
have that result. If they deny that, then, 
instead of sitting in dull silence and 
giving no answer to our appeals, let 
them show that we are mistaken in our 
views of the matter, and relieve us from 
the very natural apprehensions which we 
feel in regard to it. The hon. Member 
for Northampton—I am sorry the hon. 
Gentleman is not in his place—has said 
that some people have been in possession 
of their land and houses for so long a time 
that the period has come when they 
should be called upon to surrender their 
possessions. The hon. Member is not 
now in the House, otherwise I should 
have characterised his language as it 
ought to be characterised. The hon. 
Member appears to be consumed with a 
desire to inflict injury upon all landlords 
as a class, but I may tell him that he 
eannot do so without also inflicting enor- 
mous injury upon others. Now take 
the case of some of the great historic 
places, of which Chatsworth is a type. 


Mr. Chaplin 
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I only mention Chatsworth, because I 
think it is generally better known than 
scores of estates which occupy a similar 
position. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that many of those places are main- 
tained at a cost largely exceeding the 
income of the whole estate to which they 
belong. They employ hundreds of 
people and labourers of every description, 
and they give amusement and enjoyment 
to thousands. Inthe summer months the 
means of conveying the people 
who go to see these places becomes 
absolutely an industry in itself. But 
if properties like these, which are 
blessed or encumbered with a Chats- 
worth, are to be mulcted in the manner 
which you propose, the inevitable con- 
sequence will be that one after another 
they will be shut up, their contents will 
be sold and dispersed, the whole army 
of people to whom they give occupation 
throughout the year will be dismissed 
and their employment gone, and money 
will no longer be attracted to the neigh- 
bourhood. I venture to say that this 
is not a sentimental, but a practical ob- 
jection to your proposals. The hon. 
Member for Aberdeen observed that 
nothing had yet been said about taxes 
upon labour. What does the House 
imagine that owners of land and houses 


throughout the country pay in wages to 


labour in an ordinary year? I have 
here a Report presented to the Board of 
Trade in 1891 by a gentleman, who 
is perhaps among the ablest of a 
class distinguished for their ability— 
namely, the Civil servants in this 
country. It is signed by Mr. Elliot, 
who is now the Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture. In this Report the 
volume of agricultural wages is estimated 
roundly as amounting to between 
£43,000,000 and £50,000,000 a year, 
and the estimate is arrived at in this 
way— 

“The principal data upon which the above 
estimates are framed consist of the census 
figures of the numbers employed in agriculture, 
taken in conjunction with estimates of the 
average earnings, and of the average cost of 
labour per cultivated acre.” 


This Returp also shows the amount of 
wages paid by the landlords, and, as the 
House will observe, the later class con- 
tribute a very considerable amount of 
the whole sum. I turn to another para- 
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graph, and what I find is this, which I 
expect will be news to some Members 
of the Government; and certainly it 
will be news to a great many Members 
of the House. The Report says— 

“ These figures point clearly to the fact that 
out of the rental paid for agricultural land a 
considerable payment for wages is made over 
and above that which comes out of the pockets 
of the occupier and farmer of the land. It is 
difficult to make any precise estimate of the 
amount, but it cannot well be less than 10 per 
cent., and probably is as much as 15 per 
cent. of the aggregate receipts. If this be the 
case the agricultural landlords’ labour is not 
less than £6,000,000, and may probably amount 
to nearly £9,000,000." 

That is a statement which I think is 
worthy of the serious consideration of 
this House. ‘This vast amount of wages 
is what you are going to destroy by the 
proposals in this Bill, because if the Bill 
is carried place after place, house after 
house, will have to be shut up, and al- 
though the hon. Member for North- 
ampton may obtain his desire by inflict- 
ing injury upon a large number of land- 
lords and owners of property in this 
country it will be upon the agricultural 
labourers in the long run that the real 
burden of this loss will fall. I cannot 


say that I was altogether re-assured upon 
this point by what fell from the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies in his able 


speech to-night. He gave us some in- 
formation as to the mode of valuation 
which is to be adopted, which, as far as 
I know, was new to the Members of the 
House. He told us that in the case of 
agricultural land the value was to be cal- 
culated at 18 years’ purchase of the net 
rent, and that he had received that in- 
formation from the Inland Revenue offi- 
cials, 


Mr. 8. BUXTON: I did not intend 
the House to understand that any fixed 
number of years’ purchase would be 
taken. What I intended to convey was 
that, as far as one can judge, the average 
value of certain classes of property might 
possibly work out to be about 20 years’ 
purchase, but that in urban cases it 
might prove to be more, and that it would 
not be in any sense of the word calen- 
lated upon the net rent of the capital 
value. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then it appears to 
have been somewhat negative informa- 
tion that we have got to-night; but I 
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understand the hon. Gentleman to say he 
had been informed by the Inland Re- 
venue Commissioners that that pro- 
bably would be the system on which the 
valuations would be made. 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Not the system, 
but that under the new system, which is 
taking the principal value and not the 
capitalised rent, it would probably work 
out to about 20 years’ purchase, though 
in some cases it would be a great deal 
more. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: I gather it would 
be unnecessary, then, for me to ask the 
question I was going to put—whether 
the mode of valuation he indicated 
will be put in the Bill, [Mr. 8. 
Buxton: No.] In some cases, it seems 
to me, it would be injurious to the rural 
interest rather than otherwise, because 
undoubtedly there is a large proportion of 
the land of the country which, although 
still able to pay some rent from year to 
year, yet at the same time it is land which 
no one would dream of buying, and for 
which for the purposes of sale there is 
little, if any, market whatever. With the 
permission of the House I must now pass 
to another subject. This Budget pro- 
poses, I understand, to equalise the taxa- 
tion between realty and personalty ; and 
in order to support that proposition the 
Secretary of State for India began the 
other night by airily dismissing the 
question of the Land Tax and of the poor 
rate as being hereditary burdens. Then 
he proposed to show by means of figures 
that in 1891 as compared with 1868 in 
the rural districts the rates had fallen to 
the extent of 44d. in the £1. My right 
hon. Friend dealt with that speech in the 
speech he made before dinner, but I 
desire to say a word upon it myself. As 
to the Land Tax and the poor rate, in 
which I am sorry to say my right hon. 
Friend the Member for St. George’s 
appeared to agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, I must take 
exception emphatically to the view which 
both these right hon. Gentlemen put 
forward, The Land Tax was first 
established in 1692, but both in 1697 and in 
1797 it was made abundantly clear that 
the taxation of personal property was the 
primary object of that Bill. Again, asto 
the poor rate, by the Act of Elizabeth 
every inhabitant of every parish was to 
contribute to the poor rate according to 
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his ability. It may be quite true that 


‘since then personalty has managed to 


escape from its just contributions ; but 
when the right hon. Gentleman says that 
land has been bought and sold subject to 
this state of things, and therefore it has 
become a hereditary burden, I must re- 
mind him that there is a vast deal of land 
which has not been sold and has not 
passed hands, and which therefore in no 
way whatever comes under his category. 
To tell us that for that reason these im- 
posts have become hereditary burdens is 
simply to say that because for a 
great number of years we have been 
perpetually robbing a number of owners 
of land who have sold their properties, 
therefore we are now bound to con- 
tinue to rob those who have kept 
them. In other words, if you only 
continue a glaring injustice long enough, 
it eveutually becomes perfectly fair and 
right. I protest altogether against this 
assumption. I affirm that so far from 
being hereditary burdens of any deserip- 
tion they are absolutely nothing what- 
ever of the kind and that you will never 
do full justice or equalise taxation be- 
tween the two classes of property unless 
the views I have put forward are recog- 
nised and acted upon. We contend that 
by this Budget, while you are professing 
to equalise Imperial taxation between 
these two classes of property, you are 
leaving us still in a pesition of great in- 
equality as regards local taxation. My 
hon. and learned Friend behind me in his 
able speech assumed the validity of your 
“ hereditary ” plea, for the sake of argu- 
ment, but even then he showed that we 
were being unfairly treated, and that 
the balance was in favour of personal 
property—and as to the figures of the 
right hon. Gentleman by which he at- 
tempted to show that in rural districts 
there had been a fall of 4}d. in the £1 
in rates, I am prepared to make a 
present to the Government of all the 
figures they have quoted. I am satisfied 
to rest on the quotation made from the 
Report of the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self, by my right hon. Friend the Member 
for St. George's. In purely rural districts 
his Report shows that as between 1868 
and 1891 there has been an increase in the 
rates of at least £700,000. Now, what 
as to the rental? In 1868 the rental 


was £47,000,000, in 1878 £51,000,000, 
Mr. Chaplin 
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and in 1891 £41,000,000, and we know 
that since 1891 there have been immense 
reductions in addition ; so that we have, 
in the showing of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, an increase in the rates of £700,000 
since 1868, and at the same time very 
greatly reduced means out of which to pay 
it. If you think you are going to convince 
the rural ratepayers, either by your system 
of averages, or by your system of 
selected Unions, that they have anything 
to thank you for or that they are better 
off than in 1868, you will find yourselves 
very much mistaken, One word more I 
must say with regard to the concession in 
respect of the Income Tax on which the 
right hon. Gentleman has prided himself 
so much and for which he has received 
the repeated and effusive thanks of some 
of his supporters. While I welcome that 
concession, I think it is more apparent 
than real. The Government in this 
matter took Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire for their guide. 
Now, I believe that these two counties 
happen to be the two districts in Eng- 
land that have suffered less than any other 
part of the country from the depression. 
Where farms are to be let there is still 
competition for them, and the reductions 
in rent have been moderate in the ex- 
treme as compared with other parts of 
the country. But go to East Anglia and 
the counties on the South of England tothe 
vast corn-growing districts. You will find 
that these reductions in rent have been 
enormous. In some cases reuts have not 
been paid at all; in others the land has 
gone out of cultivation altogether. 
Although the reductions may be great, 
where an estate is kept in cultivation 
at all, the outgoings have not fallen, 
they remain as great as ever. In 
fact, they are probably greater, for 
where tenants are in distress every kind 
of demand is made on the landlord which 
is not made in prosperous times. You 
talk of a wretched 10 or 12 per cent. as 
a just measure of outgoings throughout 
the country, but I venture to tell you it 
is far more like 30, 40, or 50 per cent. in 
many of these parts of the country, and I 
believe that in some parts of the country 
the whole of the income is swallowed up 
by the outgoings. When my hon. Friend 
the Member for Woodbridge offered his 
effusive congratulations to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer I wondered whether 
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he had calculated what the allowance 
under Schedule (D) amounted to. I 
have had a calculation made, and if it is 
correct, as I believe it is, there certainly 
is not much to be thankful for. This 
calculation shows that on the 48,000,000 
acres of cultivated land, this £160,000 
which was to be such an immediate and 
sensible relief to the agriculturist would 
amount to Id. an ucre, and if you take 
the 63,000,000 acres which include wood- 
lands and forests, it would be nearer $d. 
than 1d. per acre, whereas, if you take 
the rental it would amount to 5s. in every 
£100, or a fraction over }d. in the £1. I 
am ready to offer my thanks to the right 
hon. Gentleman for this concession for 
what it is worth, but I cannot say in 
truth or justice that it appears to me a 
concession for which there is any ground 
for the effusive gratitude offered 
from the other side of the House. 
As to the increase of the duties on beer, 
it has been ably pointed out that the ulti- 
mate burden of these duties will fall on 
the agricultural interest—on the barley- 
grower. It has been shown that with 
successive duties the price of barley has 
gradually and steadily fallen, and that 
the use of sugar is going up, and it was 
quite clear from the speech of the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh that it was not 
the brewing interest—with the details 
of which he is thoroughly familiar—but 
the barley-grower who would be hit all 
round by these proposals. But there is 
a new factor, which ought to be taken into 
consideration. Itis not only the great land- 
owners and farmers, the large growers of 
barley, whom you are injuring. Within 
the last few years you have created 
thousands of allotments ; and one and all 
of them grow barley, so that it is the 
poor man whom you are injuring. The 
crops of barley the allotment-holders 
grow are first-rate ; I have never seen 
better. But I hear grievous complaints 
of the prices they are receiving. The 
hon. Member for the Woodbridge Divi- 
sion says that, though barley has fallen 
in price, so have wheat, wool, and meat, 
and other agricultural products. But 
I would remind the hon. Member that 
there is no such fierce competition in 
barley as there is in other agricultural 
products. The parts of the world from 


which we can get barley fit for brewing 


are very few. We get no barley from 
VOL. XXIV. [rourtH sErteEs.] 
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countries with a depreciated currency ; 
and no one knows better than the Member 
for Woodbridge what that means in 
the case of wheat. The more I consider 
these proposals, the more apparent it is 
that real property, and agricultural land 
particularly, is to be hit. This is at a 
time when, as the Government knows 
well, agriculture was never in a worse 
position to bear an additional burden. 
While the Government always rise at the 
Table and profess the utmost sympathy 
for agriculture, they are regardless of its 
interests altogether in practice. I know 
that they have a majority at present, and 
that we are powerless to prevent any 
further injuries which they may seek to 
inflict on us. But I am sure that within 
and without these walls the flowing tide 
is steadily against them, and I hope that 
even the present House of Commons will 
take courage to itself and reject a mea- 
sure which, as far as the agricultural 
interest is concerned, I believe to be the 
most iniquitous Budget that has been 
proposed by any Government in modern 
times. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Thursday 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No, 184.) 


SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, there was some 
objection to the Bill on the ground that 
it permitted the payment of interest out 
of capital. Hedid not think the measure 
ought to be taken at so late an hour. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Bill 
merely conferred upon the Indian Govern- 
ment the same powers as a Committee of 
the House would have to inquire into the 
merits of various proposals. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 24th May. 
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KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS) EXPENSES. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That there be laid before this House a 

Return showing detailed receipts and expendi- 

ture of Kitchen Committee for the years ending 

the 3lst day of December, 1891, the 3lst day of 

December, 1892, and the 31st day of December, 

1893."—(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 
Mr. HERBERT (Croydon) said, as 

Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 

they had considered the matter, and, 

although the subject might be interesting 
to hon. Members, he did not think it 

would be of interest to the public. A 

number of particulars might be unneces- 

sarily discussed which could be of no 
interest except to hon. Members them- 
selves. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 1) (CANALS OF 
GREAT NORTHERN AND OTHER RAIL- 
WAY COMPANIES) BILL.—(No. 178.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 194.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 203.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL.—(No. 144.) 


Read a second time, and committed to 
the Standing Committee on Trade, &c. 


EAST INDIA (ESTIMATE). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of 
Revenue and Expenditure for 1893-4 
compared with the results of 1892-3 [by 
Act) : to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA (FINANCE AND REVENUE 
ACCOUNTS). 

Copy presented,—of the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts of the Government of 
India for 1892-3 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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EAST INDIA (HOME ACCOUNTS). 

Copy presented,—of the Home 
Accounts of the Government of India 
1892-3 and 1893-4 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


AGRICULTURE (ROYAL COMMISSION) 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Reports by Mr. 
R. Hunter Pringle, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, on the Isle of Axholme (a part of 
Lincolnshire, and the Ongar, Chelmsford, 
Maldon and Braintree Districts of Essex 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (DERBY). 
Copy presented,—of Order of the Town 
Council of Derby dividing the wards of 
the Borough into Polling Districts [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (EXAMINATIONS). 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Entrance Examinations (in non-Military 
subjects) of candidates for Commissions 
in the Army, with Minutes of Evidence 
and Appendix [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos, 1354 (Spain), and 1355 (Teneriffe) 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 

BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 
Copy presented,—of Statutes made by 
the Governing Body of the House of 
Christ Church, Oxford, on the 6th 
December, 1893, altering respectively 
Statute XXII. and Statute XXIII. of 
the Statutes of the House [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ALLOTMENTS (DUCHY OF LANCASTER). 
Copy ordered, “of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee appointed by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster to inquire as to the best method 
of encouraging the increase of allotments 
upon the lands belonging to the Duchy.” 
—(Mr. Cobb.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 








An Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 9th May 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL (by Order.) 


CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) moved, “That the Bill be re- 
committed to the former Committee in 
respect of Clause 5 (Expense of lighting 
common staircases).” He said, he did 
not like to take this course of moving 
that the Bill be referred back, but it was 
the only way of dealing with the matter. 
The Bill, as amended in Committee, pro- 
posed to make some changes in the 
powers of the London County Council 
with regard to workmen’s dwellings or 
dwellings in blocks. That body had 
come to the conclasion that it was desir- 
able that the common staircases should 
be lighted in such buildings at night until 
sunrise, and they had introduced a clause 
to that effect into the Bill. The evidence 
upon that subject had no doubt been con- 
sidered by the Committee upstairs, and 
had that been all he should not have 
thought it his duty to intervene in the 
matter. But the Local Authorities had 
been consulted, and grounds had been 
made out for interference. The Bill, as 
it had come down to the House from the 
Committee, was now changed, and in- 
stead of throwing the responsibility for 
lighting the staircases of these private 
dwellings upon the owuvers, it proposed 
that half the cost of such lighting should 
be defrayed by the Local Authorities out 
of the rates. He maintained that this 
was altogether a new thing as applied in 
this country. He knew nothing, of 
course, of what had taken place upstairs, 
bet he believed the only precedents 
brought before the Committee were the 
eases of Eliuburgh and Glasgow. He 
was unaware to what extent the Com- 
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mittee considered there was a presise 
similarity of circumstances; he could 
only say from his own knowledge of 
those cities, the “ wynds,” as they were 
called, were common highways, and there 
might be a necessity for lighting them 
in both those towns where they led to 
blocks of dwellings. It was unnecessary, 
however, to go into the question as re- 
garded Glasgow and Edinburgh. His ob- 
jection was to throwing the responsibility 
of lighting the staircases of blocks of 
dwellings belonging to private owners 
upon the ratepayers. This proposal was 
really “the thin end of the wedge,” so 
often referred to in that House, and he 
could not exactly see where it was going 
to land them. The House should be 
exceedingly jealous of any proposal to 
extend taxation and rating in this 
country. The power of taxation con- 
ferred by Parliament upon Local Autho- 
rities had already grown to an enormous 
extent; and the House ought, in the 
interests of the taxpayers, to take every 
care to prevent any undue extension of 
the principle of taxation by Private Bill 
Legislation, and to keep it within very 
strict bounds indeed. He had no wish 
to taboo the matter, and had taken this 
course as the simplest way of calling 
attention to the matter. He had no 
objection to the Bill, nor any wish to 
interfere with it passing. Probably the 
London County Council had taken good 
care of such parts of the Bill as required 
to be brought before the House. If the 
House should not see fit to refer it back 
to the Committee, in order that they 
might reconsider the whole thing, he 
should certainly feel called upon to move 
that two of the amended clauses be 
struck out. For the present, he simply 
moved that the Bill be referred back, 
that evidence from the Local Authorities 
might be taken. Various Local Autho- 
rities would be affected by this clause in 
many different parts of Loudon. Some, 
of course, would not be affected at all, 
but in his own constituency there were a 
great number of these blocks of private 
dwellings ; also on the south side of the 
river, in Chelsea, and in St. Luke’s, and 
they would probably be greatly ex- 
tended in various parts of the Metropolis. 
When an attempt was being made to 
throw part of the cost of lighting the 
staircases to them, which should be borne 
by the owners, whether private indivi- 
duals or public companies, so dangerous 
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a precedent should be resisted. What- 
ever was required to be done to make 
these staircases decent and respectable at 
night should be done at the expense of 
the owners. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words, “as amended, be now considered,” 
in order to add the words, 

“ Re-committed to the former Committee in 
respect of Clause 5 (Lighting common stair- 
cases, &c.) "—(Mr. Howell.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘as amended, be now considered,’ stand 
part of the Question.” 


Mr. CODDINGTON (Blackburn) 
said, that when this clause was before 
the Committee upstairs it was most care- 
fully considered. Many alterations were 
made in it, the original proposal having 
been that the whole expenses of lighting 
these common staircases should be thrown 
on the property owners. The Committee, 
of which he was Chairman, took the 
view, however, that if it were desired 
that these staircases should be lighted, 
they would be lighted for the public con- 
venience, and that it seemed manifestly 
unfair, therefore, to impose upon the 
owners the entire cost of lighting. The 
evidence showed that an enormous 
number of people lived in industrial 
dwellings, and it was clear that the occu- 
pants would be injured if the owners 
were called upon to bear the whole cost 
of lighting. A compromise was there- 
fore arrived at, by which one-half the 
cost was imposed upon the owners and 
one-half upon the Vestries, powers being 
given to the Vestries to say whether the 
staircases should be lighted or not. The 
evidence given before the Committee 
showed that in some instances the street 
lamps were so situated as to sufficiently 
light the staircases, and that was why 
it was left to the Local Authority to say 
whether or not special lights should be 
provided. Had the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green been in the Committee 
Room he would have seen what anxiety 
was displayed by the Committee in re- 
gard to this matter, and he would not 
have adopted the course he had taken 
that day. 

Sir L. LYELL (Orkney and Shet- 
land), as a Member of the Committee, 
said, he and his Colleagues were quite 
unanimous in the decision they came to 
upon that clause. These common stair- 
cases were practically part of the street. 


Mr. Howell 
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It was desirable that they should be ade- 
quately lighted—as a fact, they were 
lighted up for a portion of the evening, 
and it was held to be necessary on 
police grounds that the lighting should 
be continued throughout the night in 
the same way as streets were lighted. 
Inasmuch as the Local Authorities were 
to have the power of insisting on this 
extended lighting, it was felt to be only 
fair to the property owners, who did not 
deem it necessary, in the interests of the 
occupiers, to keep the gas alight for so 
many hours, that the whole of the in- 
creased expense should not fall upon 
them. The decision that the Local 
Authority should pay half the cost of 
lighting the staircases was, under the 
circumstances, a very fair one, and he 
therefore joined the hon. Member for 
Blackburn, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, in resisting the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green. 

CotoneL LOYD (Chatham) objected 
to the proposal to send the Bill back to the 
Committee. It would involve a waste of 
time, as they had already carefully con- 
sidered this question, and had unanimously 
decided to divide the cost of lighting the 
staircases between the owners and the 
Local Authority. As the result of a census 
among the’ occupiers of these blocks, it 
was ascertained that only 3 per cent. 
wished the staircases to be lit up at 
night. Surely, then, if the Public 
Authorities were anxious to have them 
lighted longer they ought to bear some 
portion of the cost. Hence the compro- 
mise which was arrived at by the Com- 
mittee, before which £3,500,000 worth 
of property was represented, and it did 
not seem to him that the House ought to 
entertain the suggestion that the Com- 
mittee should be asked to reconsider the 
proposal. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, it was always difficult, especially 
when one had had no opportunity of 
either hearing or seeing the evidence 
given by a Committee, to controvert 
the position taken up by the Members ; 
but looking at this question on general 
grounds, and knowing, as he did, a great 
deal about the locality, he was sure the 
evidence was of such a nature as to con- 
vince the Committee that something was 
required to be done in the matter of 
lighting the staircases. But it was a 
rather strong order for the Committee 
to assume that this was simply a 
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matter of public convenience—in the or- 
dinary acceptance of the term, as applied 
to the question of street lighting. 
Surely if the persons who erected these 
blocks created a public inconvenience by 
putting out the lights at a given hour, 
there was nothing unjust in calling upon 
them to makesuch arrangements as would 
avoid that public inconvenience. In that 
part of London which he represented 
there were large numbers of these blocks, 
and there was a very strong feeling in 
favour of the staircases being lighted, but 
he could not see why the small house- 
holder and small shopkeeper, who already 
paid heavily for lighting the thorough- 
fares, should have an extra charge thrown 
upon them in order to put an end toa 
public inconvenience caused by the 
action of private owners. ‘That was the 
erux of the situation, and he submitted 
that if the owners of these dwellings de- 
sired to maintain the reputation hitherto 
borne by them they should pay the ex- 
pense of providing the necessary lighting. 
He was told that under the Burgh and 
Police (Scotland) Act owners of such 
properties were called upon to provide a 
proper amount of lighting, although an 
exception was made in the case of the 
City of Glasgow, where the Local Authori- 
ties contributed something. But was not 
that exception due to the fact that the 
Glasgow Authorities had control over 
their own gas supply, and therefore felt 
themselves to be able to deal generously 
with their own people out of that which 
was common property ? In London the 
ease was very different, for there it was 
felt they were already paying £500,000 
annually in excess of what they ought to 
pay for their gas supply. He hoped the 
House would seriously consider this 
question, and would bear in mind that the 
lighting of the staireases would be of 
great advantage to the occupants of the 
blocks, who were terribly inconvenienced 
at the present time by the niggardly 
proceedings of Companies owning the 
properties. Although this class of work- 
men’s dwellings was not his ideal of what 
the working man’s home should be, they 
eould not deny that the blocks were a 
necessity in the present conditions of 
London life, and the proper lighting of 
them would be very beneficial to the 
residents in them. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the circumstances in which 
the House was placed were a little diffi- 
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cult. The London County Council were 
responsible for the proposal that the 
staircases should be lighted, and that the 
owners of the property should pay the 
cost. The hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green now asked that that proposal 
should be given effect to, but the Com- 
mittee before which the Bill went had 
after careful investigation decided that 
the Lighting Authority should have the 
power of regulating the lighting of these 
stuircases, and that it should in conse- 
quence bear half the cost. It seemed to 
him it would be rather difficult to refer 
the matter back to the Committee. It 
was rather a question for the House to 
determine, and he should not press his 
Motion, but that he should avail him- 
self of the subsequent opportunity of 
raising the issue by moving to strike out 
the clause. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.), as 
a Member of the Committee, wished to 
say a word as to their decision. The 
Committee were absolutely unanimous in 
thinking that the proposals in the Bill 
were of a somewhat stringent character, 
and they felt that the very considerable 
expense that would be caused to owners 
and occupiers would be more than was 
justified. It was proposed to work these 
lighting provisions through the Vestries 
concerned, and it appeared that those 
Vestries had not been very largely con- 
sulted, and there was no evidence before 
the Committee to show that there was 
any great wish on their part that the 
duty should be put upon them. The 
evidence showed that the inhabitants and 
proprietors of these flats did not desire 
them to be lighted after 11 o'clock. 
They thought that if the lights were 
kept up after 11 o’clock it would be un- 
desirable in the interests of quietness. 
The Committee came to the conclusion 
that the initiative should be left to the 
Lighting Authority. The responsibility 
would rest with the Vestries, and they 
would have to exercise their own dis- 
cretion as to putting their powers in 
force. The Committee felt that as the 
arrangement was as much for the con- 
venience of the police as of the inhabi- 
tants of the blocks the cost should be 
divided. 

Tue PRESIDENT or taz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevreE, Bradford, Central) said, that 
after the strong and unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Mem- 
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bers of the Committee he thought it 
would be useless to refer the matter back 
to them, as it was obvious they would 
stand by the decision at which they had 
already arrived. As the Vestries had 
not had an opportunity of considering 
this matter he would suggest that the 
Motion be withdrawn and the Bill be 
postponed a short time, so that the hon. 
Member could take another opportunity 
of raising a Debate on a point as to which 
in the absence of evidence he himself 
should be sorry to express an opinion. 

Mr. HOWELL : If the House desires 
I will take that course, and will raise the 
question on a future occasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Debate adjourned till Tuesday, 22nd 
May. 


ORDERS OF THE 


UNIFORMS BILL.—(No. 12.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


DAY. 


Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, 
W.) said, the Bill of which he had to 
move the Second Reading was a non- 


contentious measure. Its object was to 
regulate and restrict the wearing of 
uniforms, in view of the practice, objec- 
tionable to both officers and men of both 
Services, that had grown up of clothing 
sandwich-men in uniforms or colourable 
imitations of uniforms. Uniforms were 
also used for fraudulent purposes. In a 
breach of promise case which he read 
the other day the defendant, a clerk, 
knowing the effect a military uniform 
had on the fair sex, approached the lady 
in an officer’s uniform. He was accepted 
and broke his promise, and then came 
the action. Again, in the Chamber of 
Horrors there was an effigy of the 
murderer Deeming dressed in the uniform 
of an Indian cavalry regiment. When 
soldiers saw that sort of thing they were 
naturally disgusted. He could not help 
thinking, considering the splendid ser- 
vices rendered both by the Army and the 
Navy, that the honour of the uniform 
should be very jealously guarded. Why 
should tradesmen, for the purposes of 
advertisement, be allowed to go into the 
back streets to collect men to dress in 
Her Majesty’s uniform: did that not 
destroy the honour of wearing a soldier's 
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uniform? He believed that in all other 
countries it was illegal to wear colour- 
able imitations of uniforms. In this 
country, beyond all others, the honour 
of the Queen’s uniform ought to be 
most strictly guarded, because the 
Military Service was entirely voluntary, 
Even the War Office Authorities de- 
pended to a certain extent on the smart- 
ness of the military uniform, for did they 
not send their smartest men in uniform 
to Trafalgar Square to get recruits ? Yet 
it was possible that those recruits, after 
seeing the recruiting sergeant, came face 
to face in the next street with some un- 
fortunate sandwich-man dressed in uni- 
form, but presenting a miserable spectacle. 
It was not only civilians who were 
deceived. It sometimes happened that 
officers themselves were taken in. An 
impostor in a purchased uniform had 
actually been entertained as an officer at 
a regimental mess. The object of this 
Bill was to prevent occurrences of that 
kind, and generally to maintain the 
dignity of Her Majesty’s Service. He 
begged to move the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

CoLtoneL BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye), in seconding the Motion, said, that 
he was anxious that the House should 
not think that this was a measure claimed 
by soldiers and sailors who sought to have 
conferred on them some exceptional pri- 
vilege. It was, in fact, promoted to 
relieve these men of a serious injustice, 
and to rid the country of a scandal which 
was not tolerated in any other part of 
the world. The scandal with which the 
Bill dealt was the wearing of the national 
uniforms without any sort of authority 
and with every circumstance of derision 
and degradation, mainly in the streets of 
London and the large towns by sandwich- 
men for advertising purposes, and also 
by vagrants and mountebanks of every 
degree. His hon. Friend (Mr, Farquhar- 
son) had cited some very extraordinary 
examples of the laxity of the existing 
law. He would especially call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the Secretary of 
State for War to the commonest prevail- 
ing form of this evil—that of street 
advertisement. Not long ago a man 
distributed advertisements in the streets 
dressed in the full uniform of a Staff 
officer. Personally, he felt less sympathy 
for the Staff officers than for any other 
persons in the Army, as it was the 
bad example of the Head Quarters Staff 
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of the Army in matters of uniform which 
had had so much to do with the fact that 
officers throughout the Army evaded 
wearing their own uniforms whenever 
they could do so. Still, the Staff officer 
was entitled to redress in a matter of this 
sort. Another case took place last year, 
when, for purposes of advertisement, 
there was a long string of men attired as 
bluejackets, and commanded or mar- 
shalled—to make the thing complete— 
by an individual dressed as a naval 
officer, this individual carrying a sword 
and wearing a cocked hat. Naval men 
had no redress against this evil. This 
year, opposite Charing Cross Railway 
Station, was to be seen a procession of 
men dressed as Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, with the pith helmet. He called 
the attention of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty to the matter, and that right 
hon. Gentleman acted with more prompti- 
tude than he had ever secured from any 
other branch of the Services. The right 
hon. Gentleman succeeded, by moral 
pressure of some kind, in having this par- 
ticular scandal immediately abated. The 
last case of the sort which he would cite 
showed that even Volunteers had a great 
deal to complain of in this matter. Last 
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year a number of sandwich-men were 
dressed in the uniform of a corps of 
which everyone had heard favourably— 
the Artists’ Rifles. The Adjutant of the 


corps remonstrated. The contractor 
heard him with the greatest good temper 
and urbanity, and, in answer to his 
representations, clothed all his men in 
the uniform of another battalion. Of 
course, he could add to these examples 
indefinitely. In the country districts the 
commonest form of this abuse was for 
bands of musicians to appear adorned in 
military garb; their appearance, he 
believed, excited great enthusiasm in the 
villages. There could be no objection to 
bands wearing proper uniforms—proper 
prescribed uniforms, in the way they did in 
every other part of the world; but there 
was. no reason why they should be 
allowed to wear the honourable and 
distinctive uniforms of particular regi- 
ments, and even badges which were sup- 
posed to have been conferred -on those 
regiments as an exclusive privilege to 
reward gallant services which had been 
performed. He understood that some 
hon. Members thought that  tais 
question of the bands constituted a 
difficulty in regard to the Bill. 
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But he could assure them most earnestly 
that they need not so regard the matter. 
Certainly, if there was a difficulty it 
could easily be removed. His hon. Friend 
was quite willing that they should insert 
in the saving clause of the Bill in Com- 
mittee any word which would make the 
clause more distinct than it now was. It 
was true that a certain word was omitted 
from the saving clause —the word 
“jacket.” It would, however, be quite 
possible to include that word, and thus 
the objection would be met. In country 
villages the evil had greatly increased in 
the last few years and was likely to in- 
crease there owing to the present War 
Office Regulations. The village shop 
now nearly always had a supply of these 
picturesque dresses for any purchaser 
who liked to wear them, and it was quite 
a common thing to find persons employed 
as waggoners or otherwise, or not em- 
ployed at all, swaggering about in the 
costume of the Royal Artillery, Hussars, 
Dragoons, or other regiment. Stablemen 
might even be seen wearing two or three 
good-conduct-badges which had been 
purchased at the local store. It fre- 
quently happened that a lad who wished 
to buy one of these military tunics 
stipulated that it should have a sergeant’s 
chevron or two or three good-conduct 
badges. He was sure that the House 
would wish to remedy an evil of this 
kind. As to the method which they 
should adopt—it was a curious fact that 
whenever the authorities hitherto had 
tried to deal with the matter they had 
appeared to do so in the most disin- 
genuous manner possible. Instead of 
accepting the principle that this Bill 
sought to establish that it was dishonest 
for unauthorised persons to wear a uniform 
prescribed for a certain class of the com- 
munity and for no other, the line 
which they had tried to take was simply 
to make it difficult to buy or to sell the 
uniforms. But, as a matter of fact, the 
latest Regulations made it more easy 
than ever for uniforms to be bought and 
sold. In 1875 the Public StoresAct was 
passed. If it had actually been the 
policy of the authorities to deal with the 
matter in the indirect and, as he called 
it, disingenuous manner, they missed a 
good opportunity then of doing so with 
comparative success. The Act was ex- 
tremely rigid in its Regulations about the 
other articles with which the soldier was 
supplied. It prescribed that marking 
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stores improperly with the broad arrow 
or other badge of the same kind, 
should constitute a misdemeanour which 
might be punished by imprisonment for 
two years. The offence of obliterating 
the Government mark was made a felony, 
with a possible punishment of seven 
years’ penal servitude. In Clause 13 
necessaries which might be supplied to 
soldiers, Militiamen, and Volunteers were 
expressly exempted from the operation 
of the Act. To show that this method 
of dealing with the evil was ineffectual, 
he would remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War that 
it did not deal with the case of con- 
demned uniforms. Some time ago he 
purchased from a shop-window two uni- 
forms—one of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery and the other of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry—paying for them 3s. 6d. 
each. The vendor said that he had a 
large supply of other patterns inside if 
he liked to look at them. He sent the 
two tunics to be examined at head- 
quarters, and was informed that they bore 
the condemned mark, and that therefore 
no offence had been committed. It was 


evident, therefore, that this way of deal- 
ing with the question did not suffice. 


He might remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man of a scarlet jacket of the Innis- 
killen Dragoons which he handed to him, 
and which proved after long investiga- 
tion to be made by a private tailor, or 
at any rate never to have been issued by 
the proper authorities. It was clear that 
the present was not the method of 
meeting the difficulty. They naturally 
turned to the example of other countries. 
No other great Military Power, or, he 
would say, warlike Power, if hon. Gen- 
tlemen preferred the expression, tolerated 
this evil for a moment. It was recog- 
nised as having a most serious effect 
upon recrniting—upon the iegitimate 
prestige of the Army. How could 
General Officers in high authority or the 
Secretary of State for War address the 
troops or the public on the subject of the 
honour of wearing Her Majesty’s uni- 
form when it was made to be no honour 
at all? With what consistency could 
they put in The Gazette that such and 
such an officer had the right on retirement 
to retain his rank and wear his uniform 
when he could give himself permission if 
he liked to appear to do both under any 
circumstances without consulting anyone 
or being subject to any punishment. In 
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France, the offence with which the Bill 
dealt was punished with six months to 
two years’ imprisonment, without the 
option of a fine. In Germany, the pun- 
ishment was six weeks’ imprisonment, or 
a fine of £7 10s. In Austria-Hungary 
and Italy there was a heavy fine, which 
went as high in the case of Italy as £40. 
He turned to the example afforded in the 
distant parts of the British Empire. By 
the Indian Penal Code, Clause 7, Section 
140, it was provided that whoever, not 
being a soldier in the Military or Naval 
Service of the Queen, wore any garb, or 
carried any token resembling any garb or 
token used by such soldier, should be 
punished with imprisonment by the 
Administration for a term which 
might extend to three months, 
or by a fine which might extend to 500 
rupees, or by both. But the framers of 
the Bill had not relied on Continental 
models, nor even copied the drastic but 
useful enactment of the Indian Govern- 
ment. The main enactment in the Bill 
now before the House was taken from a 
recent statute of the Colony of Victoria. 
And he must be allowed to remind any 
hon. Gentleman who thought that in this 
modest Bill some serious injury was 
meditated against the liberties of the 
people—of the Civil population—that 
that was not likely to be the case when the 
main enactment had proved acceptable to 
the wisdom of the Victorian Legislature. 
The Act to which he referred was called 
the Discipline and Defence Act, Victoria. 
Before sitting down he would appeal to 
the House to show a little extra indul- 
gence to the soldiers and sailors, owing to 
the fact that they did not possess any 
votes. [ Cries of “ No!” ] Well, of course 
there were exceptions, but the great mass 
of the soldiers and sailors had not that in- 
fluence on the House that other sections 
of the community possessed. He thought 
that it would be a sad thing if the bands 
of musicians, who, he believed, were 
asking some hon. Members not to accept 
the Bill—these bands, who were wearing 
uniforms intended for the Army or the 
Navy, were to be able to exercise such 
pressure on the Members of that House 
by the authority of their votes as to over- 
ride the claims for redress of honest soldiers 
and sailors who did not possess political 
influence. He trusted that the House 
in its wisdom would accept the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and so do an im- 
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portant act of justice to the soldiers 
and the sailors in the Services. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. H. R. Farquharson.) 


Captain) NORTON (Newington, 
W.) said, that as one of the compara- 
tively limited number of Members on 
that side of the House who had been 
connected with the Military Service he 
wished to make his position in regard to 
the Bill quite clear. He allowed his 
name to be placed on the back of the 
Bill, because he was led to believe that 
its provisions would by no possibility give 
rise to controversial discussion. He 
himself was well known to hold strong 
views in favour of submitting national 
disputes to arbitration rather than settling 
them by war. He deplored the fact that 
in the present state of civilisation, and 
owing, moreover, to the fact that 


humanity is what it is, great defensive 
armaments had still to be maintained at 
tremendous expense, but under those cir- 
cumstances it was their duty as custodians 
of the nation’s purse to see that her 
Forces were 
efficiency. 


maintained in a state of 
He could place history under 
contribution to prove that the success of 
an Army was not due altogether to the 
power of its armament or to the genius 
of its General, but in a great measure it 
was attributable to its morals and to the 
discipline which prevailed among the 
troops. This was more than ever the 
case by reason of recent changes in 
tactics. What should be the first step 
of the Military Authorities when they 
took a man from the plough-tail? Asa 
strong Radical, he of course sincerely 
wished that the landlords of this country 
were in such a state that it would be im- 
possible to induce men to leave the 
plough-tail, but inasmuch as men were 
tempted to enter the Army everything 
should be done ,by the State to make a 
man who enlisted feel that when he put 
on the Queen’s uniform he at once rose 
to a position superior to that of his late 
comrades at the plough. That sense of 
superiority which had been fostered 
during his service, perhaps in foreign 
countries and under great hardships, 
would be entirely dispelled, however, if 
on his return to his native village he saw 
some unkempt, round-shouldered man 
with shambling gait, masquerading about 
the town in the uniform which he had 
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been taught to look at with respect. 
Hon. Members around him would doubt- 
less regard all that as mere military 
sentiment, but he remembered reading a 
speech by Macaulay in which he 
described how a Captain Elliott when 
he found a certain number of his fellow- 
countrymen overwhelmed with disaster 
and despair raised their spirits by hoist- 
ing the British flag, which reminded 
them that they belonged to a nation un- 
accustomed to defeat or submission, and 
assured them that although they might 
be separated from home by great oceans 
and big continents, not a hair of their 
heads would be injured with impunity. 
It was such a sentiment as that which 
the British soldier felt for his uniform, 
and he could only say that if he saw 
anyone masquerading in his uniform 
he should regard that as une mauvaise 
plaisanterie. Every Member of that 
House had a right to affix two letters 
after his name, and he believed most of 
them guarded that right jealously, as a 
mark that, in the opinion of their consti- 
tuents, they were fitting persons to be 
their Representatives in the Legislative 
Council of the nation, and that they would 
feel justly aggrieved if the distinctiveness 
of the mark were lost sight of. For these 
reasons, and because he desired to prevent 
military uniforms being degraded, he 
should most certainly support the Bill. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
said, he had listened with great pleasure 
to the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for West Newington, and espe- 
cially to his references to the power of 
the British flag, which he would like to 
see more freely displayed in Ireland. But 
he was inclined to oppose the Bill, because 
it would bear harshly upon the members 
of certain bands of the Orange Societies. 
He did not think that the loyal men who 
belonged to bands of this sort should be 
subject to penalties because they put on 
uniforms, and in that way expressed 
their desire to maintain the honour of the 
Crown and the integrity of the Empire. 
No one for a moment would say that the 
honour of the Army and Navy was not 
dear to Irish loyalists, and he hoped the 
House would pause before placing a limit 
on the liberty of these loyal men to 
wear colourable imitations of military 
uniforms. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
his object in supporting the Bill was that 
the wearing of uniforms unworthily by 
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unworthy persons acted as a direct bar 
and deterrent to the recruiting of respect- 
able young meu whom we were inviting 
to enter the ranks of the Army. He 
quite recognised the utility of bands, 
especially at Parliamentary elections, but 
in this matter of uniform he thought the 
House should consider the desire of the 
whole British Army, and not study the 
wishes of a few Members who looked to 
these bands for solace in the hour of defeat, 
moral or practical. He had never under- 
stood the dislike of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the Army to wearing 
their uniforms when not on duty ; but it 
might be due to some extent to the fact 
that advertising scarecrows in the streets 
could wear uniforms or portions of uni- 
forms and thus bring them into ridicule. 
Certain it was that the feeling against 
uniforms pervaded the Army, and it also 
weighed with civilians. The other day 
a subaltern committed a breach of military 
discipline which eventually had to be re- 
ported to the Field Marshal Commanding- 
in-Chief; and the Duke of Cambridge, by 
way of expressing his displeasure with 
the offence which the officer had com- 
mitted, ordered that he was to 


wear his uniform for a specified time. 
Consider the absurdity of ordering a 
man to wear as a badge of disgrace 
and as a mark of the displeasure of 


the Commander-in-Chief the uniform 
which he ought to consider it an honour 
and a pleasure to wear. He would relate 
a circumstance which happened not. long 
ago which would show how the wearing 
of the military uniform was looked on 
by civilians. A non-commissioned officer 
had to travel from Kingstown to Holy- 
head, and the officers of the London and 
North Western Railway considered that 
in his uniform he was not fit to travel by 
one of their mail steamers, and so they 
ordered him off the passenger steamer 
aud made him travel by a cargo-boat. 
[“Oh!”] Now, this officer was neces- 
sarily a man of education and character, 
a worthy man and a good soldier. He 
was as respectable and as good a man as 
any Member of the House. As he had 
occasionally informed the House, he was 
an agricultural Member, and from his 
kuvowledge of agricultural districts he 
was able to say that military uniforms 
were often to be seen waving in the 
breeze to seare the birds away. What 
was of importance was that the improper 
wearing of uniforms was a distinct bar 
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and deterrent to recruiting. When a 
young fellow from the County of Essex 
went to Trafalgar Square where recruit- 
ing sergeants congregated, having made 
up his mind to take the shilling, and 
there saw a procession of men clothed in 
parts of military uniforms and carrying 
advertisements of somebody’s soap or 
somebody’s pills, one was not so 
desirous of wearing the uniform himself. 
He hoped the Secretary for War might 
be induced to take a favourable view of 
the Bill. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The short discussion to 
which we have listened comes upon us, I 
am sure, with a refreshing influence in 
the middle of an arid waste of political 
Debate. We have had placed before us 
an interesting subject in itself, and we 
have listened to a number of anecdotes 
and incidents which cannot fail to have 
moved and interested the House. On the 
general question which is raised by the 
Bill there cannot be two opiniors within 
the walls of the House. We are all con- 
cerned in preventivg any public scandal 
or abuse such as in some cases has been 
proved to have occurred ; we are all con- 
cerned in maintaining the dignity of Her 
Majesty's uniform and in preventing any- 
thing that would tend to degrade it. I 
confess that 1 do not take the extreme 
view which has been adopted by some of 
my hon. and gallant Friends who have 
spoken. I have been so unfortunate, 
perbaps, as never to have met these rows 
of sandwich-men in the street. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] Well, I have not had the ad- 
vantage of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
who says “Oh!” Ican only say most 
sincerely that I have not seen them, and, 
therefore, although I have no doubt they 
exist, they are not as ubiquitous as is 
supposed. If I were disposed to offer 
myself as a recruit, I should not be 
deterred by the vision of these sandwich- 
men. I object to seeing sandwich-men 
attired in any preposterous dress. I hold 
it to be a public scandal that it should be 
allowed by the police that rows of men 
should be compelled, in order to earn their 
bread, to parade the streets in dresses 
which degrade them and in dresses which 
are likely to bring ridicule upon certain 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. I 
will quote to the House a very extreme 
instance. I remember that some years 
ago there were sandwich: meu who went 
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about in the dress of convicts—I think 
with chains and with all sorts of horrors 
attached to them. Well, convicts are not 
a class of the community who are 
altogether deserving of our pious 
respect, but still it is most im- 
proper and, in fact, most horrible 
that anything should be done to 
degrade them still further than 
is necessary for the punishment they 
have to undergo. I take that as an 
extreme case. If they were all dressed 
as clergymen or in any other distinctive 
dress I should think it equally improper 
and revolting to the sense of public 
decency. I should have thought that 
exhibitions of that kind might have been 
met by Police Regulations, which would 
have prevented the necessity of législa- 
tion on the subject. As to an vccasional 
Field Marshal or Staff officer being seen 
in some masquerading Guy Fawkes pro- 
cession, I do not attach very much im- 
portance to that, improper and indecent 
as itis. But when we are told that the 
wearing of uniforms by persons who are 
not entitled to wear them is prohibited 
in other countries, and that we should 
take those countries as our model, we 
must remember what the state of the law 
is in those countries. According to the 
Penal Codes of France and Germany, not 
only is it against the law for a man to 
wear a uniform he is not entitled to wear, 
but it is illegal for a citizen to change his 
name or in any way to interfere with 
what in France they call [état civile. 
That is a state of the law which does not 
exist in this country, and I believe that 
if we introduged anything of the kind it 
would be an entire innovationin the law 
of this country. In our Dependency of 
India a distinction is made, as it is with 
reference to police constables in this 
country, to this extent—that heavy 
penalties are imposed where a man 
assumes a uniform of any kind for the 
purpose of passing himself off as having 
a right to wear it. The mere wearing of 
a uniform at a fancy dress ball or at 
private theatricals or upon any occasion 
of that kind surely comes within a 
different category. Ifa burglar dresses 
himself as a constable or as a post office 
official for the purpose of obtaining 
entrance to a house under false pretences 
he commits another sort of offence 
altogether. This Bill as it stands would, 
as I have already stated, introduce an entire 
innovation into the law, not merely in 
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reference to this particular point, which is, 
after all, a small one, but with regard tothe 
whole attitude of the law towards private 
individuals. It has been put to me as 
strongly as this: that there is nothing in 
the English law to prevent any person— 
let the House imagine the enormity of 
this conduct—going out to dinner in 
the official dress of a Cabinet Minister, 
or wearing the insignia of the Bath ; 
there is nothing in the law to pre- 
vent any person from placing a ducal 
coronet on his carriage, or on his 
wheelbarrow, and there is no express 
enactment prohibiting a crossing-sweeper 
from plying his avocation in full epis- 
copal costume, although if by doing so 
he caused a great public scandal or 
caused an obstruction in the streets he 
would probably find himself amenable to 
the Common Law. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman who 
gives that opinion ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Really if the hon. Gentleman asks me to 
state who is the particular lawyer who 
supplies me with the information I use 
in the course of my speech he might as 
well ask who supplied me with the 
arguments I am using or the opinions I 
express. The grossest case is that of 
men who are employed by way of 
advertisement in the street; and there 
comes in the point of public scandal, 
I cannot help thinking that much less 
ambitious means might be adopted than 
those of an Act of Parliament for the 
purpose of preventing such an abuse. 
We get into very vague quarters when 
we deal with “uniforms,” and especially 
when we come to speak of “colourable 
imitations.” My hon. Friend opposite, 
in the interests of Ulster—where, I sup- 
pose, they are very fond of colours and 
uniforms, and bands and noise generally — 
has pleaded that bands should be allowed 
to go about in his country. That point 
was alluded to by another of the Mem- 
bers opposite, who pointed out that 
bands go about in England, and Scot- 
land also. If bands are to be allowed 
to dress themselves in some sort of gay 
uniform, but are to be prohibited from 
using any uniform which can be said 
to be a colourable imitation of any uni- 
form in the Service, those who know how 
diverse those uniforms are will see how 
difficult it will be for them to carry out 
the prohibition, There is a further point 
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which I would urge. This Bill applies 
to the Navy as well as to the Army. 
There is a very great risk that by a 
sweeping enactment of this kind you will 
do very much more than you really in- 
tend to. There is to be no colourable 
imitation of the naval uniform. How, 
then, are the officers and stewards and 
men on board all our great passenger 
ships to be treated ? There is not one 
of them who would not come within the 
category of those who wear colourable 
imitations of the naval uniform. Well, 
having the great desire to assist hon. 
Members who are endeavouring to pre- 
vent any such scandalous degradation of 
the uniform as has been referred to, and 
sympathising with them in their objects, 
I cannot help thinking that the Bill 
appears to be too strong for the object it 
seeks to accomplish, and I, therefore, 
shall hardly be disposed to support it 
actively—at all events, in its present con- 
dition. At the same time, I do think 
that the matter requires looking into, and 
it is precisely one of those semi-military 
and semi-civilian questions which deal 
with a territory in which the civil and 
military populations and their views, 
prejudices, and interests overlap, and one 
of those questions which the House of 
Commons is better able than any other 
body to deal with. Therefore, what I 
should suggest to the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill is that either the 
Second Reading should be allowed to 
be taken pro forma, or that the Bill 
should be withdrawn with a view to our 
having an inquiry by a Select Committee. 
I should raise no objection to the refer- 
ence of the Bill to a Select Committee, 
but perhaps it would be better to have a 
Select Committee on the subject without 
referring the Bill to it. I think that a 
well-constituted Committee might be able 
to guard the House against the dangers 
which I have ventured to point out, and at 
the same time to arrive at some way of 
dealing with a scandal which gives offence 
not only to many soldiers and sailors, but 
also to many civilians. Iam not one of 
those who take an extreme view of the 
case. I do not believe that, after all, 
there is any great injurious effect created 
by the clothing worn by sandwich-men. 
I am not aware that in any other parts 
of the country than the West of London 
sandwich-men go about in military uni- 
form; and when the hon. Gentleman 
opposite suggests that the reason why 
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officers do not like to wear their uniform 
except when on duty, is that they see 
these men wearing it about the streets, I 
think that only shows how far a natural 
feeling on the subject may lead a man of 
a somewhat enthusiastic turn of mind. 
As to the wearing of the uniform, 1 
repeat now what I have already said, 
that I should be glad to take any step in 
my power to further impose the obliga- 
tion upon officers to wear their uniform. 
But certainly what is before us now does 
not concern the uniform of the officers as 
much as the uniform of the private 
soldier, and I think that the best way of 
accomplishing the object my hon. Friend 
has in view would be to have a Select 
Committee. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) said, 
that all who were interested in the pro- 
posal embodied in the Bill would recog- 
nise the sympathetic way in which it 
had been met by the rignut hon. Gentle- 
man, but it was for the House to con- 
sider whether the arguments the right 
hon, Gentleman had adduced were suffi- 
cient to lead the House to refuse to read 
the Bill a second time. The right hon. 
Gentleman, having expressed full sym- 
pathy with the object of the Bill, had 
gone out of his way to suggest various 
difficulties which appeared to him to arise 
out of a very simple and small measure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the Bill would apparently strike at a 
very harmless institution of private 
theatricals or at fancy balls where 
the uniform might be worn. In those 
cases, however, the object of wearing 
the uniform was not to discredit it, and, 
generally speaking, a per8on who wore 
a uniform at a theatrical entertainment 
was the first or second hero of the 
piece. To the extent to which 
the practice of wearing the uniform 
for advertising purposes was carried, 
it would be hard to deny that 
it must have an injurious effect, and, if 
so, why not, in the interests of the 
Army, stop it? The point at issue was 
a small one. The Army was not suffi- 
ciently attractive as it stood. Whatever 
was said about the satisfactory state of 
recruiting, year by year the Government 
had the greatest possible difficulty in 
obtaining a full supply of thoroughly 
efficient recruits. Almost every second 
year the standard had to be reduced, or 
some other measure had to be adopted in 
order to obtain a full supply of recruits, 
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That being so, it was surely important 
to do everything that could be done, 
without spending money needlessly, to 
make the Army attractive, and to put a 
stop to anything that would. make it 
unattractive. If the Bill were passed it 
would be possible, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, to proceed against almost 
every steward on an Atlantic liner for 
wearing a colourable imitation of Her 
Majesty’s uniform. The object of the 
Bill, however, was to stop this inappro- 
priate way of advertising, and no one 
could seriously suppose that, in conse- 
quence of its passage, anyone would 
ever take proceedings against the stewards 
of the Mercantile Marine. If the Bill 
were read a second time a Select Com- 
mittee could make any alterations neces- 
sary to remove from it anything that 
appeared to be objectionable, although 
he must say that, in his opinion, a more 
harmless and unobjectionable Bill was 
never brought forward. No one could 
suppose that if this Bill were passed the 
civil status of the population would he 
interfered with in the smallest possible 
way. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that in other countries, where 
trifling with uniforms would not be 


Uniforms 


allowed, the status of the citizen was 
guarded in a variety of other ways. 


But what had that to do with the 
question? The fact that a man in 
France could not change his name with- 
out the permission of the Legal Autho- 
rities surely had nothing to do with the 
question whether sandwich-men should 
be allowed to go about the streets 
wearing, not “colourable imitations” of 
the uniform, but the real uniform which 
had absolutely been worn by men in 
Her Majesty’s Army. Something was 
being done every year to raise the status 
of the soldier. The Army now repre- 
sented as respectable, well-conducted, and 
honourable a body of citizens as could be 
found anywhere in the country, and its 
moral qualities were improving and 
advancing from day to day. If it were 
the case that this practice of throwing 
ridicule on the uniform did any damage 
whatever to the cause of recruiting and 
to the character of the Army, he would 
strongly appeal to hon. Gentlemen to 
express their opinion in the matter by 
going to a Second Reading. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow 
the Bill to go to a Select Committee no 
doubt it could be modified under 
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his guidance, and it would then have the 
effect of putting a stop to what was 
really a nuisance. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought it desirable that 
officers should wear their uniform. Well, 
they had not the slightest objection pro- 
vided they got a uniform they could 
really wear. But so long as the officers’ 
full dress was so constructed by Regula- 
tion that there was not even room to stow 
away a cigarette or a pocket-handker- 
chief, they would be averse to pursuing 
their avocations in that guise, however 
splendid and becoming it might be. The 
remedy was in the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he hoped the House would accept 
the offer of the Secretary for War and 
send the Bill after its Second Reading to 
a Select Committee, where, he believed, 
many of the objections that had been put 
forward would be removed. The rejec- 
tion of the Second Reading would be an 
encouragement to those who now em- 
ployed these sandwich-men, while the 
affirmation of its* principle, even if the 
Bill did not proceed further this Session, 
would give these men a first warning of 
which they would probably take consider- 
able notice, and it would have a great 
moral effect. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he wished the Secre- 
tary for War to know that the matter 
could not be dealt with solely and entirely 
by Police Regulation. In the first place, 
if it were so dealt with, the Government, 
he thought, could not act directly except. 
with the Metropolis alone ; and even in 
London legislation would be required. 
When he was at the Home Office the case 
arose of a number of sandwich-men being 
sent out dressed in the uniform of the 
Old Guard of Napoleon. It was thought 
desirable to stop this, and it was stopped 
by private representations ; but there was 
no legal power to make the employer of 
these sandwich-men desist from the ob- 
jectionable form of advertisement. He 
would advise his hon. Friend to take the 
Second Reading now that he could get 
it, thongh he thought the Secretary of 
State for War had argued the question 
too much from a civil point of view and 
too little on the ground that the Bill was 
designed in the interests of the Army. 

Captain BAGOT (Westmoreland, 
Kendal) said, that if this was a matter 
which could really be altered by Police 
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Regulations, the argument of the Secre- 
tury for War that it brought about a 
great innovation of the law seemed to 
be rather unreasonable. But if the 
argument was a reasonable one, the best 
means of altering the present state of the 
vase would evidently be by Act of Par- 
liament rather than by suggestions made 
to the police. Since short service had 
come into operation it had been generally 
accepted by both the Military and the 
Civil Authorities that everything should 
be done to popularise the Army, and to 
make the wearing of the Queen's uni- 
form dignified and free from any suspicion 
of coutempt, in the same way as it was 
in France, Germany, Italy, and other 
countries. For his own part, he did not 
think the argument as to sandwich-men 
aud others would have any actual in- 
fluence onrecruiting. They constantly 
heard complaints of the soldier in uniform 
being refused admission into music halls 
and restaurants. There had been a great 
outcry on the subject, and the Secretary 
for War invariably sympathised with the 
complaints, but, at the same time, nothing 
was done. This Bill simply attempted 
to carry out the idea that Her Majesty’s 
uniform should be a dress which the 
soldier should be brought up _ to 
consider an honour to wear, and 
that he ought never to have to 
undergo the indignity of its being 
brought into disrepute in the streets or 
in other places. There was certainly a 
strong feeling among officers of the Army 
on this subject, and he hoped the reasons 
which had been given in favour of the 
Bill would be acknowledged, and the 
méasure adopted. There was another 
point which had not yet been alluded to. 
Up to about a year ago the British 
soldier had to return his worn-out uni- 
form into stores, but new Regulations 
had been issued under which the soldier 
was permitted to sell his old uniform or 
to dispose of it in any way he liked 
under certain conditions. The conse- 
quence was that, under the new Regu- 
lations, there would be more old uniforms 
at the disposal of private soldiers, and a 
greater temptation to sell them to the 
first comer. In these circumstances, he 
thought it was very desirable that some 
measure should be taken—either by Act 
of Parliament, or by some new Police 
Regulations, if the Secretary for War 
saw fit—to prevent the scandal and 
disgrace to which the uniform had been 
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subjected for somany years. He certainly 
hoped the Bill would obtain a Second Read- 
ing, and that the Secretary for War would 
take the necessary steps in the matter. 

Mr. BENNETT (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) said that, when he put down 
his Amendment to oppose the Bill, he 
took a strong view that the measure was 
one which would tend toa serious inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject ; 
and he therefore felt it his duty to place 
his Amendment on the Paper. He was 
very glad that the Secretary for War had 
put the matter so ably and satisfactorily 
before the House; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman suggested that the matter 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
he (Mr. Bennett) confessed that his mind 
was very largely satisfied, and in view of 
the preciousness of the time of this 
House, he should decline now to move 
his Amendment, and leave the matter as 
it now was before them. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON thanked 
the hon. Member for Gainsborough for 
abstaining from moving his Amend- 
ment, 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL.—(No. 14.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said, he did not think it necessary for 
him to oecupy the time of the House 
very long, as this was the same Bill 
which he brought in last Session, and 
which met with approval on both sides 
of the House. At that time the Bill 
was one which was of local importance 
only, and which was generally sup- 
ported in the County of Somerset, a 
portion of which he had the honour to 
represent ; but he thought that this Session 
he might claim that it was of national 
importance, as the Friendly Sovieties 
throughout the country were unanimously 
in favour of it. The Bill was a short 
one, containing practically ouly one clause, 
and it would, perhaps, save time if he 
proceeded to read the Operative Clause 
of the Bill, which was as follows :— 


1 
“ Notwithstanding any Orders or Regulations 
of the Poor Law Commissioners or ‘the Local 
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Government Board under and by virtue of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, 1834, or of any Act 
amending the said Act, it shall be lawful for 
any Board of Guardians to grant relief ort of 
the poor rates to any person otherwise entitled 
to such relief, notwithstanding that the sail 
person shall, by reason of his membership of a 
Friendly Society be in receipt of any sum, and 
that in estimating the amount of the relief that 
shall be granted to such person, being a member 
of a Friend 'y Society as aforesaid, the Board of 
Guardians need not take into consideration the 
amount which may be received by him from 
such Friendly Society.” 


What did that clause do? It only gave 
power to Boards of Guardians to do 
legally what they were constantly in the 
habit of doing uow illegally. In the case 
of sickness the amount given by some 
Friendly Societies to a member was very 
small, only amounting to some 4s. or 5s. 
a week, which made it necessary for a 
man to go to the Board of Guardians in 
order to get it supplemented, and what 
he asked the House to do was to make 
it legal for the Boards to give outdoor 
relief in addition to and without taking 
into consideration the whole amount a man 
received from his Society. He had been 
told that there was some doubt upon this 
matter, that the Local Government Board 
had not settled the question, and that 


Guardians might give relief in these cases 
without taking into account the amount 


received from a Friendly Society. That 
was not the case, however, for the Local 
Government Board in a letter to the 
hon. Member for the Wells Division of 
Somerset distinctly laid it down that the 
Guardians must take into account any 
contributions the applicant was receiving 
from a Friendly Society and then add no 
more to that amount than they held to be 
necessary to deal with the destitution of 
a person similarly circumstanced who was 
nota member of a Friendly Society. Again, 
in the 10th edition of Glen’s Poor Law 
Orders, it was laid down that whatever 
the Guardians might do in giving relief 
beyond the actual necessities of the case 
they would by so doing have acted 
illegally, and would be liable to be sur- 
charged. This Bill last year received 
a goou deal of support from various 
parts of the House, but it was only 
locally supported outside, principally, 
as he had already intimated, in the 
County of Somerset. This year, how- 
ever, not only had it got that local sup- 
port, but they might claim for it national 
support, and in addition to being backed 
by Somerset Members it also had upon 
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it the names of an hon. Member from 
Wiltshire and of London, the Metro- 
politan Members being the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Islington (Mr. Bartley) 
and the hon. Member for Betbual Green 
(Mr. Howell). He had had a letter 
sent him from Mr. Cleveland, the Secre- 
tary to the National Independent Order 
of Oddfellows, giving the Bill the most 
hearty support. This letter avas dated 
April 6, 1894, and was as follows :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg to hand you a copy of the 
resolution passed at the Conference otf Friendly 
Societies held in London on the 21st ultimo, at 
which were represented 2,509,876 adult members 
possessing capital amounting to £18,145,826.” 

RESOLUTION, 

“That all Friendly Societies should support 
in the most earnest manner the Bill introduced 
into Parliament by Mr. Strachey, empowering 
Poor Law Guardians to grant outdoor relief to 
members of Friendly Societies irrespective of 
amounts receivable from Sick Societies,” 

He thought, after reading such a letter, 
he need not urge any argument as to 
Friendly Societies being unanimously in 
favour of this principle. The Friendly 
Society which brought the question 
before the Conference, the Hearts of Oak, 
brought it not only on the question 
of sick allowance, in regard to which 
he believed that Society was able to be 
generous, but they supported it as 
much as anything upon the principle 
that they were seriously affected by the 
present state of the law as regarded old 
age pensions. The Hearts of Oak had 
adopted the principle of old age pensions, 
by which after a certain age and after 
paying certain contributions its members 
were allowed a pension of 4s. a week. 
The Hearts of Oak Society considered it 
was a great hardship that one of their 
members who by his own exertions and 
thrift had secured for himself in his old 
age a pension of 4s. a week, if compelled 
by necessity to apply for outdoor relief, 
should at once be met with the state- 
ment by the Guardians that they should 
deduct the whole of the amount he had 
earned by his industry for his old age, 
from any assistance they thought he 
ought to receive according to the necessi- 
ties of his case. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for India, who 
was then President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, said that from the Govern- 
ment point of view there was no objection 
to this Bill, but he argued that there 
ought to be delay. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s plea was that this question had 
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been referred to the Commission on the 
Aged Poor ; that Commission had sat 36 
times, and he expected it would report in 
ample time vext year for legislation. 
The Secretary of State for India, as 
reported in Hansard, made that state- 
ment on the 14th of June, 1893. But 
the Commission on the Aged Poor had 
not reported yet, and he had failed to 
learn from any possible source when it 
was likely todo so. Even if they were 
told it was likely to report soon he did 
not think that that would be a ground for 
delaying the passage of the Bill through 
this House, because the right hou. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian, on a later 
date than that—namely, on the 26th of 
August, 1893, writing to him (Mr. Stra- 
chey ), said the Commission had concluded 
its sittings, and he expected it would 
report in October, 1893, so that there 
would be ample time for legislation in the 
following Session. Since that time five 
months had passed ; there had still been 
no Report, and all this time injustice was 
being done to members of Friendly 
Societies, and it was very hard they 
should be expected to wait in this in- 
definite sort of way. There was a gréat 
feeling among the members of Friendly 
Societies that the Government were try- 
ing to stave the matter off, and that they 
did not take sufficient interest in it. He 
did not think that was the case for a 
moment, but he thought the Government 
would be ill-advised if they were again 
to put this Bill off, or not do more than 
permit the Second Reading to be taken 
simply because of a hypothetical Report 
of this Commission. ‘This matter was one 
that ought not to frighten the Local 
Government Board, Although the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board might ex press his sym- 
pathy with the Bill, he rather thought 
they should find the Local Government 
Board would object to it becoming law. 
He would point out, however, that it 
was uot compulsory but permissive ; 
and who, he should like to ask, would be 
better able to exercise a discretion and 
judge of the cases than the Boards of 
Guardians on the spot? They might be 
sure that the Guardians would not make 
this extra allowance in undeserving cases. 
The preseut state of the law was such as 
to be a direct discouragement of thrift. 
In counties like Somerset, and Wiltshire, 
and Dorset, aud others in the West of Eng- 
land, where wages were low, members of 
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Friendly Societies were only able to sub- 
scribe such an amount as would enable 
them to get, perhaps, for three months 
5s. a week, and then they would be cut 
down to a smaller sum. If a man, 
through sickness or accident, became in- 
capacitated from following his employ- 
ment, it was perfectly ridiculous to ex- 
pect him to support himself and family 
on 5s. a week ; and therefore a man was 
inclined to ask himself if it was worth 
while joining Friendly Societies when 
he found that the man who did not join 
was in as good a position as he before 
the Board of Guardians in the matter of 
relief. The man who did not join would 
get, say, 10s. a week from the Guardians, 
whilst the man who did join a Friendly 
Society would only get 5s., and thus was 
pevalised to this extent for having 
throughout his life practised the utmost 
self-denial in order that he might make 
some provision for sickness. It could not 
be urged that this Bill would discourage 
thrift, because its tendency would be 
to directly encourage it, whereas the 
present state of the law discouraged 
thrift. If the President of the Local 
Government Board could see his way 
to support the Bill entirely it would 
not only be a source of satisfaction to 
the great Friendly Societies who sap- 
ported it, but it would be a great induce- 
ment to men to join Friendly Societies and 
also to go in for old age pensions, as in the 
Hearts of Oak Society, which would be 
an important step in the right direction. 
If he resisted this Bill the Local Go- 
vernment Board would be throwing a 
direct impediment in the way of men 
making provision for old age pensions. 
He hoped, therefore, the Bill would meet 
with the favourable consideration of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, and he begged to move that it be 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Strachey.) 


CoLtoneL GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) supported the Bill. 
Speaking from an experience of more 
than 20 years as the Chairman of a large 
Board of Guardians in Yorkshire, he 
said he had found practical difficulty in 
dealing with this very subject in a way 
which would be to the advantage of the 
men themselves and also to the. rate- 


payers. When a man became incapaci- 
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tated through illness he very often re- 
quired nutrimeut and nourishment to 
bring him round more than anything 
else, and if he had a family, even if he 
got 10s,a week from a Friendly Society 
to which he belonged, he might require 
another 10s, from the Board of Guardians 
to put him right. There was no doubt 
it was far cheaper to the ratepayers 
to give a man 10s, a week for a 
month than dole out relief to him at the 
rate of 2s, 6d. a week for three months. 
The real object of the Bill was to bring 
into practical working a better system, 
and he hoped that not only would the 
House give it a Second Reading, but also 
pass it into alaw. If they touk away 
the desire of men to beloug to Friendly 
Societies they would take away from 
them a great boon which they obtained 
by their membership. If a man who did 
not belong to a Society fell ill he did not 
send for a doctor, in the hope that the 
illness was slight and would soon pass 
over him. The result was that he often 
got worse and came to the Guardians in 
such a low pliysical state that it was a 
considerable time before he was restored 
to health. But if a man belonged to one 
of these thrift Societies the doctor came 
at once to see him, ordered him proper 
nutriment and nourishment, and if the 
10s. a week he might receive from a 
Friendly Society was not enough to 
support him and his family, he ought to 
be able to come to the Board of Guar- 
dians, who, if they were seusible people, 
would allow him another 10s., which 
would bring him round far quicker than 
if a small stipend were doled out to him 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. He hoped the Bill would pass 
the Second Reading and subsequent 
stages, and become law. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) sincerely hoped the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
not only support the measure, but do his 
utmost to help it to pass into law. He 
trusted the Local Government Board 
officials would not interpose in the matter 
at all, for surely it did not require a 
Royal Commission on Aged Poor to tell 
them what to do. It was the duty of the 
Government and of legislation to foster 
thriftiness and providence in every 
possible way. The law at present wasa 
direct incentive against thrift, and 
irrespective of what any Royal Com- 
mission might say, it was the duty of the 
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Government to induce men to do what 
they possibly could to join Friendly 
Societies so that they might help them- 
selves and free themselves from the 
degradation of becoming paupers if they 


This 


were incapacitated for work. 
measure did not fetter the action of 
Boards of Guardians in any way. In 


two months more they hoped to have re- 
formed Boards of Guardians, and he hoped 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would trust such Boards and 
say they might decide for themselves 
whether a man was deserving of more 
humane treatment because he belonged to 
a Friendly Society. Under the present 
system it almost seemed that a man who 
had been a sober, industrious, and provi- 
dent citizen and joined a Friendly Society 
was not as worthy of proper treatment 
as the thriftless and improvident. They 
had heard a great deal about the classifi- 
cation of indoor paupers. If it were 
necessary to classify indoor paupers it 
ought to be necessary to classify those 
who received outdoor relief. Any measure 
like this, which would tend to the more 
humane treatment of those who had 
helped themselves, was deserving of 
every support, and he hoped this Bill 
would therefore receive the support of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and would soon become law. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
thought it very gratifying to find a con- 
sensus of opinion on both sides of ithe 
House in favour of this very small but 
very important measure. The law as it 
stood was rigid in the extreme, and it 
was at the present time an absolute dis- 
qualification for any consideration on the 
part of persons in distress if they were 
in receipt of money from Friendly 
Societies. This Bill was intended to do 
away with this anomaly, and to do away 
with the disqualification that because a 
mau had endeavoured in some way or 
other to provide for himself—it was true 
not sufficiently for all his wants—he 
should be in a worse position than his 
neighbour who had done nothing for 
himself. He had sat for many years on 
a Board of Guardians, and he had 
always felt the system had been one of 
encouragement’ of persons who came 
before the Board to try and prove they 
had done nothing. When persons asked 





for relief they did not try to show that 
they had made every effort for them- 
selves, but their great aim was to show 
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they had done nothing aud had got no- 
thing. That seemed to him to be the 
wrong way of looking at it. The aim 
of relief should be to give relief to a 
mau when he was in distress in propor- 
tion as he deserved it by his previous 
life. Ifhe had spent a bad, thriftless, 
extravagant, or dissipated life he should 
be relieved, but ouly under drastic con- 
ditions. Where a man had done his best, 
however, to provide for himself and his 
family, he ought not to be put in a worse, 
but in a better, position than his thriftless 
and improvident neighbour when he 
came before the Guardians for relief. 
He advocated it many years ago when 
he tried to have outdoor relief placed on 
a basis of thrift. He believed that was 
the only way, or one of the most 
efficacious ways, of attacking that very 
serious evil. They should take count of 
human nature as it was ; and when they 
thought that a man earning a constant 
wage should, when young, join a Friendly 
Society, they should, at the same time, 
consider that the man would naturally 
calculate what were the advantages to 
be gained from joining a _ Friendly 
Society, and when he saw that he was 
really worse off by joining, he would 
argue, “It is of no use my joining this 
Society, because if I should ever come to 
trouble I should be in a worse position 
than if I had not joined the Society.” 
He believed that if the Bill were passed 
it would have the effect of lessening the 
number of applications for relief, for 
with the existing discouragement against 
joining Friendly Societies removed, num- 
bers of people would crowd into those 
Societies, aud thereby contract habits of 
thrift that would place them above the 
necessity of having to go for help to the 
rates in time of sickness and distress. 
He had, therefore, no hesitation in say- 
ing that the present state of the law was 
a great discouragement to thrift, aad 
surely that was reason enough why it 
should be altered. He did not think that 
the question of old age pensions should 
be mixed up with this subject. It should 
be treated separately. This question, in 
his opinion, did not bear at all on the 
old age peusion question, and he hoped 
the President of the Lecal Government 
Board would not run off with the 
measure on the ground that the Com- 
mission on Old Age Pensions had not 
yet reported. The Bill was not a com- 
pulsory measure. It left everything to 
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the discretion of the Guardians, who 
were the only people who could know 
the merits of each case, and really he 
thought that if the Guardians considered 
that a man who had endeavoured to pro- 
vide for himself by joining a Friendly 
Society was on that account deserving 
of assistance in a time of trouble, they 
should be allowed legally to give it to 
him instead of, as at present, winking at 
the law or setting the law at defiance. 
He was not a lax administrator of the 
Poor Law. On the contrary, he was a 
very rigid administrator, but he thought 
that if this Bill were passed it would 
tend to the cultivation of habits of thrift 
amongst the people, making the people 
more prosperous and, therefore, less liable 
to have recourse to Poor Law relief. 

Mr. BARLOW (Somerset, Frome) 
said, that the Bill was heartily approved 
of not only in his own constituency, but 
all through the country. Since the Bill 
was printed, he had received a large 
number of communications—all express- 
ing approval of the principle of the Bill 
—from various parts of the country. 
There seemed to be a prevailing impres- 
sion that the present state of the law 
was a direct incentive to a neglect of 
thrift. That view was held by a large 
number of the working people, and it 
directly militated against the success of 
the Friendly Societies. The work of 
the Friendly Societies could be viewed 
only with favour by those who believed 
in teaching the agricultural population 
that they ought to lay up for a rainy day, 
and surely, then, everything that tended 
to interfere with the success of the 
Friendly Societies should be removed. 
This subject was one which he had had 
oceasion to study, and he was certain 
that the passing of the Bill would be 
hailed as a meusure not only of justice 
but good policy. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would not only 
grant the Second Reading, but take 
measures to secure that the Bill became 
law during the present Session. 

Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich) said, he 
was glad to join his voice to what 
seemed to be the general testimony of 
the House in favour of the Bill. The 
law at present actually made it a dis- 
advantage to a man to belong to a 
Friendly Society, and if the House re- 
moved that anomaly, it would be doing a 
good work in the interest of thrift. It 
often happened that a member of a 
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Friendly Society required relief ; and it 
was hard on that man, who had done his 
best to provide for a rainy day, that he 
could get no assistance from the rates, 
while his unthrifty neighbour had no 
difficulty whatever in getting relief. 
When they considered how enormously 
the rates were relieved by the operation 
of those Friendly Societies, they should 
encourage their extension in every way. 
But many people did not now join 
Friendly Societies, because they realised 
the fact that in times of trouble the 
thrifty man got no relief. He hoped the 
Bill would pass into law, as he believed 
it would be of great advantage to the 
great Friendly Societies, and would be 
only an act of justice to those who 
’ belonged to them. 

*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) desired to add only a few words 
to the general expression of opinion in 
favour of the Bill. Ue wished to point 
out that the circumstances of the County 
of Durham were somewhat peculiar. 
The miners were almost all members of 
one large Provident Society, aud the 
railway men were members of another. 
The Railway Companies and the mines 
paid one-half or three-quarters of the 
rates in some parishes, and yet railway 
men and miners were practically de- 
barred from getting relief out of the 
rates. Boards of Guardians recognised 
that in times of difficulty a little help, in 
addition to the provision which a man 
had been able to make for himself, re- 
sulted ultimately in relieving the poor 
rate, for such help enabled him to get 
back to work the sooner and thus to sup- 
port his family. The existing law really 
imposed a penalty upon thrift, for the 
man who was not a member of a Friendly 
Society and had no savings could get a 
much larger amount of relief than the 
man who was a member of one of these 
useful and excellent Societies. Boards 
of Guardians in Durham, knowing the 
hardship often inflicted by the existing 
law, and being unable to grant sufficient 
relief to a man in consequence of his 
being a member of a Society, frequently 
relieved him indirectly by assisting his 
wife or some other relative. He believed 
that the Bill would have the effect of 
saving rather than of increasing the rates, 
for it would encourage people to join 
Benefit Societies. It would be perfectly 
safe to leave the question of relief to the 
discretion of the Guardians who, in 
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country districts—unlike the Guardians 
of large towns—were, asa rule, quite 
familiar with the merits of the cases 
brought before them. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): The in- 
teresting question raised by this measure 
was considered by the Local Government 
Board in 1870, when my right hon. Friend 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, was President of the Board. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Wells 
Division of Somerset had asked why 
Boards of Guardians were not justified 
in granting relief in such cases’ as are 
contemplated in the present measure 
without taking into consideration the 
amounts which the persons concerned 
may receive from the Societies with which 
they are connected. My right hon. 
Friend directed a letter to be written to 
the hon. Member for the Wells Division, 
in which I find the following paragraphs. 
First, as to whether Boards of Guardians 
were legally entitled to take the course 
suggested, the letter states :— 


“In answer to these precise questions as to the 
legal bearings of the case, I am directed to state 
that, in the opinion of the Board, the Guardians 
would not be justified, according to the strict 
law applicable to such cases, in giving to the 
widow in question any further relief than such 
an amount as would, together with the sum she 
was receiving from the Benefit Society, render 
the amount of her weekly income equal, and no 
more than equal, to that amount which the 
Guardians hold to be necessary to relieve the 
destitution of a person s‘milarly circumstanced, 
but who has no other means of support.” 


The letter further states— 


“In the opinion of the Board, it would not 
be expedient to administer poor rates, which are 
levied from all classes down to those on the very 
verge of destitution, in such a manner as to 
cause them to be recognised by the working 
classes of the country as a provision substituted 
by the law of the land for that which, in the 
absence of such a system, they would be willing 
to provide for themselves and their families 
through the medium of Benefit Societies. The 
Board regard the prosperity and extension of 
these Benefit Societies as a matter of extreme 
importance, and would be anxious to encourage 
their establishment by all legitimate means. 
But the Board, as at present advised, believe 
that this encouragement could not safely be 
given by allowing the poor rates to be treated 
as a subsidiary fund. The Board cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that the only safe basis 
on which the system of Benefit Societies can 
rest, under the present sysiem of the legal 
right to relief, is, that they afford the means of 
providing, in times of distress or clisability, a 
more eligible, respectable, and liberal main- 
tenance than that supplied under the Poor 
Law, and that they should be still regarded asa 
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mode for avoiding the degradation of parish sup- 
port, rather than as conferring a title by which 
a claim to such support may be established even 
beyond the line of actual destitution.” 


That was the opinion of the Local Go- 
vernment Board on the question in 1870. 
That letter was printed and circulated ; 


but it does not appear to have 
been acted upon generally by Boards 
of Guardians ; for in spite of this declara- 
tion of the Local Government Board, 
it has undoubtedly been the practice in 
the country to act in opposition to it. I 
believe I am right in saying that the vast 
majority of Boards of Guardians, when 
a case affecting a member of a Friendly 
Society is brought before them, do not 
limit their relief to the difference between 
the amount obtained from the Society and 
the amount which would be granted 
ordinarily in the shape of outdoor relief. 
The strict law is, therefore, not being 
carried out in most cases; in fact, the 
number of cases in which it is being 
carried out is extremely small. I do not 
find that the Local Government Board 
have ever taken any steps, beyond writ- 
ing the letter to which I have referred, 
to enforce the strict view of the law; 
nor have auditors ever surcharged any 
Board of Guardians for payments made 
to members of Friendly Societies. The 
question, then, arises whether it would 
not be wise to bring the law into har- 
mony with what is the general practice. 
There may be opposite views taken on 
the subject. On the one side the strict 
economists may say it would discourage 
thrift to induce people to rely on the 
rates for relief in times of distress. But 
we have had to-day an expression of the 
opposite view from all parts of the House 
—namely, that the law as it at present 
stands really discourages thrift. For my 
own part, I hold this last view of the 
ease. After careful consideration I have 
formed the opinion that the proposal 
contained in this measure may be adopted 
without any danger, and therefore I shall 
support the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing. But as the question has been under 
the consideration of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Aged Poor, aid is closely 
connected with the subject of old age 
pensions, I think it would be well to 
postpone the Committee stage until after 
the publication of the Report of the Com. 
mission—assuming, of course, that the 
Report will be issued within a reasonable 
time. Considering the fact that the 
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Commission is now actually considering 
the Report, it would be only respectful 
to the Commission ; and it would be ex- 
pedient to wait, at all events for a short 
time, until we have the conclusions of the 
Commission before us. 

Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, he rose to protest against tbe ex- 
clusion of Scotland from the benefits of 
the Bill. He heartily supported the 
measure ; he thought it was required in 
Scotland as well as in England; avd he 
hoped that in the Committee stage 
Scotland would be included within its pur- 
view. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he failed to understand why the 
further stages of the measure were to be 
postponed until after the publication of 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 
There was no doubt that the present 
Rule as to relief in the case of members 
of Friendly Societies did to a large 
extent deter people from joining such 
Societies. He maintained, therefore, that 
there was a pressing need for this legis- 
lation. In that view the President of 
the Local Government Board said he 
was in full agreement. The right hon. 
Gentleman agreed that the Boards of 
Guardians should have a discretionary 
power with regard to those applications 
of relief. The right hon. Gentleman 
further said that it was the general prac- 
tice of the Boards of Guardians to act 
contrary to the opinion of the Local 
Government Board expressed in their 
Circular Letter; and that it would be 
well to bring the general practice into 
harmony with the law. If that were so, 
why should they wait for the Report of 
the Royal Commission ? There was no 
necessity for delay in coming to a deter- 
mination in such a matter. All the Bill 
would do would be to leave the matter 
in the discretion of the Guardians. It 
did not say that they should not take 
certain matters into consideration, but 
that they should not be bound to do so. 
He did not desire to prejudge any ques- 
tion it might be desirable to postpone 
until the Royal Commission had reported. 
Still, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would not stand in the way, so 
that it might be said that, practically 
speaking, the measure was unopposed. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) said, he 
was surprised at the position taken up by 
the President of the Local Government 
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Board with regard to the Bill. The 
reasons he had given for that position 
were illogical and absurd. Speaking as 
a member of the Lambeth Board of 
Guardians, and knowing something of 
the work of the Clapham and Wands- 
worth Board, he could tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that both Boards felt strongly 
with regard to the Bill. They were very 
much interested in any proposal to rescind 
the Circular to which attention had been 
drawn—a Circular which, on the evidence 
of the right hon. Gentleman himself, was 
taken no notice of by Boards of Guardians. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would reconsider his position, and would 
not ask the House to wait until the 
Report of the Royal Commission had 
been issued, especially as the subject was 
hardly germane to that under discussion 
by the Commission at the present time. 
Not a single word had been said against 
the principle of the Bill, even by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. There was a 
universal concurrence of opinion on both 
sides of the House in favour of this re- 
form, and he trusted that the Committee 
stage of the Bill might be taken at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 


minster) said, he hoped the suggestion of 
the last speaker would be carried out, 
and that there would be no delay in 


passing the Bill into law. The country 
owed a debt of gratitude to the Friendly 
Societies. The number of people in 
receipt of poor relief in the country had 
enormously decreased of late years, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that the 
greatest factor in that decrease had been 
the action of the Friendly Societies. It 
was hard that those who had brought 
about that state of things should not 
have some such benefit as the Bill pro- 
posed to give them. But he had risen 
more for the purpose of suggesting that 
the consideration of this Bill would form 
an occasion wheu something should be 
done towards fulfilling the object that 
most of them had in view with regard to 
old age pensions. He agreed that that 
subject was not altogether connected 
with the Bill, but he thought the House 
might engraft on the measure a provision 
which should enable any person who had 
made a certain provision for old age to 
receive a certain amount of outdoor 
relief. There was nothing the labouring 
classes, especially in the agricultural 
districts, dreaded more than the ultimate 
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necessity of having to enter the work- 
house when past work. If they felt 
they would be likely to secure the advan- 
tages which would be afforded them 
under the Bill, it would operate as an in- 
ducement to them to obtain old age 
pensions, and if they did that it would 
greatly relieve the rates of the country. 
Seeing that the Bill had been received 
with approval by both sides of the 
House, and by the representative of the 
Local Government Board, he trusted that 
the Bill would pass, and that the pro- 
moters would assent to the suggestion 
he made. 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that the line the President of the 
Local Government Board took up would 
leave them with the Circular of the 
Local Government Board in existence, 
the same being ignored by Boards of 
Guardians, aud the House of Commons 
reading this Bill a second time, thereby 
approving the conduct of the Guardians 
in ignoring the Cireular. The right hon. 
Gentleman, if he wished to wait for the 
Report of the Commission before going 
into Committee on the Bill, should 
at least withdraw the Cireular. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Heneage) that the 
best course to pursue would be to pass 
the Bill through all its stages as rapidly 
as possible, to show the Guardians that 
even if the Circular was not withdrawn 
it was at least practically superseded by 
the law. The limitation of the duration 
of the Act would be a question for 
Committee. 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he wished to add his protest against any 
delay in carrying the Bill, and to remind 
the House that there was a measure 
brought in last Session which would 
have become law had it not been for 
waiting until a Report was presented. 
The Bill would not affect the whole of 
the Report of the Commission. It would, 
no doubt, to a certain extent overlap it ; 
but if they laid down a principle that 
they were never to pass a Bill over- 
lapping a subject which was being 
inquired into by a Commission or @ 
Committee there would be an end to all 
legislation. 


Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) 
said, he begged to express the heartiest 
concurrence with all the principles of the 
Bill save one—namely, that it did notex- 
tend to Ireland. He trusted that those 
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in charge of the measure would agree to 
extend it to Ireland. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, there was nothing in 
the point raised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The Royal Commission 
would be glad to have this point, or any 
other point, determined for them by the 
House. If the House this afternoon came to 
a decision to read the Bill asecond time— 
as he hoped it would—the Royal Com- 
mission would have a clear lead, and 
would be relieved from any doubt or 
difficulty they might entertain in pre- 
paring their Report on that point. 


Mr. J. LEIGH (Stockport) said, that 
a large portion of his constituents in 
Stockport were interested in Friendly 
Societies, than which he did not think 
there was any better or stronger agency 
for the encouragement of thrift, and for 
the general benefit of the town itself. He, 
therefore, hoped the President of the Local 
Government Board would afford them 
the luxury of passing this Bill into law. 


Mr. SHAW -LEFEVRE said that, 
after the strong expression of opinion 
which had been given, he would under- 
take that if he found that the Royal 
Commission did not report within a short 
time before the end of the Session, then 
he would endeavour to give facilities for 
making progress with the Bill. But, 
inasmuch as the Commission was now 
considering its Report, and was investi- 
gating this very subject, he thought it 
only respectful to that body to wait a 
short time in order to see the Report 
issued. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) did not seem to 
see that the Royal Commission could not 
record any opinion on this point without 
either approving of the principle of this 
Bill or going beyond the scope of their 
Commission. They might affirm that 
the present state of the law as to outdoor 
relief discouraged persons from entering 
Friendly Societies, and therefore was a 
hindrance to the creation of old age 
pensions. In that case they would be 
endorsing the principle of this Bill. If 
they did not think this particular law was 
such a discouragement or hindrance, what 
occasion would they have to allude <o it 
at all, seeing that it dealt with sick pay 
and not pensions ? 


Mr. W. Johnston 
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Tue PRESIDENT or trot BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) said, that the Govern- 
ment distinctly sympathised with the 
object of the Bill, and hoped that it would 
become law during the present Session. 
Hon. Members said that there was no 
necessity to wait for the Report of the 
Royal Commission ; but wheneverany step 
was proposed to be taken affecting labour 
it was said, “Wait for the Report 
of the Labour Commission.” In the 
present instance the President of 
the Local Government Board made 
a very reasonable proposition. He 
proposed that they should wait for the 
Report, but that if it did not seem likely 
that it would be presented in time for 
legislation steps would be taken to assure 
the progress of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Webster) would admit that that was a 
reasonable proposition. 


Sir R. WEBSTER : I do not. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he supposed 
the hon. and learned Member did not de- 
sire more than that the Bill should go 
through this Session. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said that, as the 
House was unanimously in favour of the 
Bill, he failed to see the necessity of wait- 
ing for a lead from the Commission. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that at any 
rate the Bill would now be read a second 
time, and between now and the next 
stage the Government would be able to 
communicate with the Royal Commis- 
sion and consider the position. 


Cotonet HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
that he was quite pleased at the 
unanimous support the Bill had received. 
While agreeing with the principles ot the 
Bill he regretted that they had not been 
carried a little further. He did not wish 
to hamper the measure, but he would 
point out that there were other cases 
where the Guardians should have @ 
discretionary power given them to 
make outdoor relief ; such, for example, 
as that of an old soldier whose pension 
was insufficient to keep him in food and 
lodging, and who was therefore com- 
pelled to seek refuge in the workhouse. 
If money had been earned by the poor 
by thrift or good service it should not be 
a bar to their receiving assistance. At 
any rate, the Guardians should have a 
discretionary power in the matter. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 21st May. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—(No. 21.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CODDINGTON (Blackburn) 
said, he regretted that the exigencies of 
the ballot should have placed this im- 
portant Bill in his hands. The measure 
had already received the approval of the 
House on many occasions by very large 
majorities. In 1890 the Second Reading 
was carried by a majority of 152, in 1891 
it was agreed to without a Division, in 
1892 it was carried by a majority of 110, 
and last year by a majority of 153. The 
Bill had the support of nearly all the 
Assessment Committees in England ; of, 
he believed, the representatives of all the 
Trade Unions; of the textile manufac- 
turers ; of the engineering trades ; and, in 
fact, of everybody who was interested in 
the various trades of the country. The 
system of rating buildings, boilers, and 
mill-gearing still prevailed in Lancashire, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the 
Leicester and Nottingham districts, and 
in many other districts. It was also con- 
sidered a matter of public policy in the 
City of London that machinery should 
not be rated, while in the neighbouring 
borough of West Ham even a movable 
crane was rated, although the engine 
which drew the crane was not. While 
this system of rating only buildings and 
mill-gearing and engines existed in a 
large part of England, still there was a 
percentage of towns where the new system 
prevailed, and, unfortunately, that per- 
centage was increasing. This very year 
the town of Wolverhampton had altered 
its system of rating, and the Assessment 
Committee had decided, against the wishes 
of all the owners of works, and against 
the Chamber of Commerce of that town, 
to rate machinery. In one instance in 
Wolverhampton the alteration in the 
assessment on works where 900 men, 
women, and children were employed had 
been increased from 10s. 3d. per head to 
21s. 6d. Anyone connected with trade 
must know that such an increase in the 
assessment must almost kill that trade in 
that town. He felt, therefore, that, if 
the Assessment Committee could not see 
their way to make some change, they 
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Iu Scotland no such rating existed, and, 
as a consequence, certain industries had 
already begun to migrate from England 
to that country. A very important 
deputation had waited upon the Secre- 
tary of State for India (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), when he was President of the 
Local Government Board, in relation to 
this subject. The right hon, Gentleman 
had made a very able speech on that 
occasion. He had said in the course of 
his remarks— 

“ Now, I understand the position of the case to 
be this: that up to the decision which was 
given in the Chard case, and in the Tyne Boiler 
case ... there was no difference of opinion 
prevailing among the Assessment Committees 
throughout the Kingdom. It was not a ques- 
tion as to whether this property should be 
exempt or not ; in no case was it taxed and made 
liable to rates. . . . Then I understood the next 
step was that by, no doubt, an accurate inter- 
pretation of the law—it would not become 
me to imply anything to the contrary—no 
doubt by an accurate interpretation of the law 
the Judges decided that a class of property which 
had never been rated was to be rated for the 
future, and so far from your asking—at least, so 
far from that class of property now asking— 
Parliament to exempt it from rates, it rather 
asks that the law which was generally under- 
stood to be the law should continue to be the 
law ; or—there is another side to it—or that if 
Parliament in its wisdom should see fit that a 
property never hitherto rated is to be made 
subject to rates, that shall be done by Parlia- 
ment, and not by the Judges. Well, gentlemen, 
I need hardly say that whatever view I may 
take of this question of rating, in that view I 
most cordially concur ; itis the business of Par- 
liament to impose taxes upon the Queen’s sub- 
jects, and through their Representatives alone 
ought any class of the community to be subjected 
to any taxation whatever. Therefore, I think 
we see pretty clearly what the state of things 
now is. Then I understand from a gentleman 
who spoke to me on behalf of the Unions that 
at present only a small number of Unions have 
adopted this new view of the law. Therefore, 
the state of things is this—that we have chaos 
throughout the whole of the Assessment 
Committees of this Kingdom. The law is said 
to be, and is, one way; the practice is the 
other; and neither those who are claiming in 
favour of exemption, nor those who entertain a 
contrary opinion, know what will be done in any 
specific Union ; and it is a matter of contest in 
each Union, now tending to increase year by 
year, as to whether property of a certain de- 
scription or not is to be subject to rates or not.” 


That was their position. They con- 
tended that the law should be made 
distinct. If machinery was to be rated, 
let it be done by Act of Parliament and 
not by the decision of Judges alone. He 
believed that many Members from agri- 
cultural districts were opposed to this 
Bill. He would like to point out to 


them that it was an absolute advantage 





would do very great injury to the town. 
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_ that there should be as many large works 

in a town as possible, not only for the 
employment of the population, but also 
to relieve the rates. Take the case of 
Oldham. In Oldham, in proportion to 
its population, there were more large 
works than in any other town, he believed, 
in the United Kingdom. There were 
large machine works, large engineering 
works, and an enormous number of tex- 
tile mills, and the consequence was that 
the rates of the town were lower almost 
than any other town in England. Last 
year the rates of Oldham, including the 
poor, the school, and the borough rates, 
were only 3s. 7d. in the £1, and this year 
they were only 4s. ld. in the £1. He 
did not know another manufacturing 
town in so happy a position, and he 
admitted the fact that these mills and 
works were rated on the principle which 
they advocated; and contributed an 
enormous sum of money to the rates of the 
town, without incurring a similar ex pense 
to the town itself. Agricultural Members 
instead of opposing ought to support the 
Bill. Many industries in this country 
might be removed from the crowded 
towns, where rents were dear, to the 
country districts. If small industries 
were so removed they would contribute 
to the rates of the districts without 
taking from them money needed for the 
local burdens. If machinery, however, 
were placed within the powers of Assess- 
ment Committees such a change as that 
‘could not be expected to take place, and 
if Assessment Committees throughout 
the country were to be governed 
by the principle adopted in some 
parts of England—for instance, in 
Wolverhampton — almost the whole 
of the textile and engineering trades 
would leave the country. He feared 
whatever he might say would not alter 
the views of some hon. Members on this 
question ; but he could assure them that 
if he thought the Bill would injure any 
portion of the community, if he did not 
believe it would be of great advantage to 
the country, he should not be moving the 
Second Reading. 


Rating of 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Coddington.) 


Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) said, he most heartily supported the 
Second Reading. In our large towns 
every class of ratepayers was benefited 


Mr. Coddington 
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by the extension of machinery. To work- 
men employment was thus afforded ; 
shopkeepers benefited by the custom of 
the workmen. Benefit was also derived 
by the employers themselves, and the 
same might be said of all other classes, 
He maintained that any policy which 
tended to discourage the extension of 
machinery was for all vlasses mischievous 
in its effects. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, hon. Mem- 
bers could not expect to exempt one man 
from the payment of rates without 
making someone else pay them. One 
class of people could not be relieved 
without at the same time putting the 
burden on the shoulders of others. If 
this Bill were passed the House would 
save a single manufacturer in one town 
alone, Wolverhampton, no less than £500 
a year. A Bill seeking to make such 
extraordinary changes in the incidence of 
taxation was, he should have thought, of 
sufficient importance to be either taken 
up or strongly opposed by the Govern- 
ment, instead of being allowed to pass 
through as a private Members’ Bill, 
without either support or opposition, 
These assessments on machinery, his 
hon. Friend had said, were levied under 
Judge-made law. If so, why not appeal 
against them? But the Lawof Rating had 
existed time out of mind. It had never 
been repealed, and the House of Lords 
had declared what the law was on the 
subject. Those decisions of the Judges 
were on the principle of the old Act, 42 
Eliz., and it was by no means newly- 
made law. The fact that some of our 
Rating Authorities evaded the law, forgot 
it, or did not know how to apply it, was no 
reason for supposing this was recent law. It 
was nothing of the kind. He would point 
out, however, that all Rating Authorities 
had not neglected their duty in this 
respect. Birmingham had long ago 
settled this question in a way which 
satisfied everyone. The application of 
the law was no doubt very difficult: it 
was not easy to decide what was the 
value of a hereditament. Only a very 
rough estimate could be made. But the 
difficulty had been solved at Birmingham 
and also at West Ham, where all machi- 
nery was rated. His hon. Friend’s argu- 
ment was that if the law of rating were 
carried out machinery and capital would 
be driven away, and the departing 
machinists and capitalists would carry 
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everything and everybody else in their 
train. Such a misfortune had not hap- 
pened in the towns where the law was 
carried out, and their industries were still 
going on. In every agricultural district 
where machinery was relieved from 
rating the rich capitalist would be re- 
lieved of a burden which the law placed 
upon him at the expense of the farmers 
and labourers. This was a rich man’s 
proposal brought forward by the machi- 
nists of the country and their friends, who 
wanted to relieve themselves of a legal 
burden. Hon. Members on the opposite 
side did not deny that land was greatly 
over-taxed in proportion to personalty. 
Land was very heavily rated, and the 
farmer in the country was much more 
hardly treated than the capitalist in the 
town, who only paid upon house pro- 
perty. When the Government was 
engaged in placing heavier burdens of 
taxation on land, the moment was not 
opportune to come forward with a scheme 
for the exemption of machinery in towns 
from taxation under the ordinary law of 
the land. 

Mr. WHITELEY (Stockport) said, 
the great principle embodied in the Bill, 
and for which its supporters contended, 
was that it was distinctly wrong that 
machinery should be taxed in the way 
advocated. It was wrong in principle, 
and in practice harmful and injurious 
alike to the owners of machinery, the 
industrial community, and the country at 
large. He was surprised at the argu- 
ment of his hon. Friend, though con- 
tinually heard indeed in that House— 
the cry of “Land, land,” nothing but 
“land.” The Government had to levy 
taxation on the country, and large sums 
were required for naval defence. Those 
sums were levied alike on realty and 
personalty. What would they think if the 
owners of machinery and other personal 
property were to get up in that House and 
say, “ We will not support your proposals, 
because we think it is advisable that 
taxes should be levied all round alike ” ? 
No injury whatever would be done by 
the passing of this Bill. It would not 
touch the landed estates of the country. 
No greater misfortune or injury could be 
inflicted on any community than to pro- 
secute a policy which would have the 
ultimate effect of hampering our large 
manufacturing industries and dislocating 
the business of the country by this inter- 
ference with the machinery in our mills. 
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Such a policy was simply “ killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs.” As 
had been pointed out by the Secretary 
for India, the Manchester trade was 
gradually transferring itself to another 
part of the world; and the same thing 
was seen in other directions. The effects 
were seen in the great machine shops of 
the country, particularly in Lancashire, 
where, to a large extent, they were 
working one-fourth time. All our 
machinery was going abroad, and our 
policy should be to relieve the industries 
of the country as far as possible, which 
gave employment to our workpeople and 
relieved the rates throughout the 
country. 

*Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, there ought to be 
some definition of the law and, at any 
rate, some uniformity of practice in rating. 
Different methods of rating prevailed 
throughout the Kingdom, and, therefore, 
a change in the law would be welcome. 
He opposed the Bill because, though its 
promoters desired to put the matter back 
into the position in which it stood before 
the decision in the celebrated Chard case, 
the Bill distinctly made a change which 
would act adversely in certain places in 
the Kingdom. In Birmingham the 
Assessing Authorities had, it was ad- 
mitted, gone beyond the motive power 
and the shafting ; and recent decisions 
had justified that course in rating 
machinery. Matters had been included 
which would be excluded if this Bill be- 
came law. The question was what had 
been the practical offect of that course 
upon the assessmeut ? Those in charge 
of the assessment in Birmingham had 
informed him that if the Bill passed in 
its present shape the assessment 
would be reduced by £20,000 
to £25,000 — which the promoters 
of the Bill themselves would not desire. 
That was to say, whereas the authori- 
ties of Birmingham had assessed the 
motive power and shafting and some- 
thing beyond at 50s. per nominal horse- 
power, that amount would have to be 
reduced by the value of the assessment 
beyond the shafting. That would make 
a difference in the annual rating of 
between £7,000 and £8,000, which was 
practically a 1d. rate to be levied on other 
classes of property. To whose shoulders 
would that burden be transferred ? That 
raised the whole question. The hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton had stated 
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that the more machinery was used the 
greater number of persons would be em- 
ployed ; but he would make precisely 
the contrary assertion. Anyone ac- 
quainted with commerce and manufac- 
tures would know many instances where 
the introduction of machinery had driven 
numbers of workmen out of employment. 
This Bill would put the rating on the 
shoulders of the very people thrown out 
of employment. If the rating value of 
Birmingham were reduced £8,000 a year, 
who would have to pay it? Why, the 
workmen of Birmingham and no one 
else. It was proposed to place a burden 
now levied upon manufacturers in the 
shape of annual rent-charges on the 
shoulders of the working classes. The 
small houses in Birmingham constituted 
about 95 per cent. of the occupation 
holdings ; and if the manufacturers were 
to be relieved at the expense of the 
householders, the owners of the houses in 
which the working classes lived would 
know how to take care of themselves. If 
it were contended, as a principle of 
political economy, that the sources of 
industry ought not to be taxed, why was 
it proposed by the Bill to allow the 
rating still to operate upon motive power 
and shafting ? If there was anything in 
that argument about not taxing the 
sources of industry, he would go further 
and ask what right had they to tax the 
buildings used for production or the fixed 
plant employed? He objected to the 
Bill on another ground—of principle. He 
was strongly in favour of the taxa- 
tion of personalty. The present Go- 
vernment had very rightly committed 
themselves in that direction to a large 
extent. One class of personalty ought 
not to be taxed while another went free, 
and this Bill was in the wrong direction, 
inasmuch as it was designed to avoid 
the rating of certain personalty. The 
sooner some Government undertook a 
general rating of personalty the better. 
The late Government took a_ con- 
siderable step in that direction by apply- 
ing the Death Duty in relief of local taxa- 
tion. This Bill as drawn went a long 
way towards denying a useful principle 
which had been admitted to some extent. 
He had put down an Amendment for 
Committee on a former occasion which 
would at any rate preserve the state of 
things now existing in Birmingham, and 
prevent any reduction of assessment by 
the operation of the Bill. But that was 
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searcely a satisfactory way out of the 
difficulty. He thought the House would 
do well to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee in order to obtain evidence which 
would enable the House to arrive at a 
just and equitable decision in the matter. 
Evidence would be obtained from Bir- 
mingham and other places where the 
rating had gone beyond the shafting, 
showing precisely the principle there 
adopted. A Bill could then be formu- 
lated upon the subject which would be 
satisfactory to all who took an interest 
in this important question. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
was surprised at the attitude of the hon. 
Gentleman, since not only had the Bill 
been referred to a Select Committee, but 
that Committee had discussed very fully 
the whole Birmingham custom. If the 
new system of rating was carried into 
effect, the tendency would be to drive 
manufacturers from England to Scot- 
land, where a different law prevailed. 
The effect of rating machinery would 
not be to substitute manual labour for 
machinery, but to drive our industries to 
other countries. No part of the country 
was more jnterested in the Bill than the 
agricultural districts. Their great griev- 
ance at present was that they could not 
get markets for their produce ; and if they 
could establish little centres of industry 
in their midst, they would at once obtain 
these markets. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerEvrE, Bradford, Central) said, he 
proposed, on behalf of the Government, 
to take the course adopted in former 
years both by the Secretary for India and 
by Mr. Ritchie, and to leave this matter 
to the judgment of the House. But he 
had no hesitation in expressing his own 
opinion on the subject. Until a few 
years ago it was the almest universal 
practice of Assessment Committees 
throughout the country not to rate 
machinery. The matter was brought be- 
fore the Judges, and they gave their de- 
cision. It would not be right to say they 
laid down any new law; on the con- 
trary, they merely affirmed the old law, 
which had been to a large extent lost 
sight of. But, to all intents and pur- 
poses, it was new law as regarded the 
greater part of the country, and if it had 
been acted upon a great change would 
have taken place in the practice of the 
majority of the Assessment Committees. 
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The Assessment Committees had con- 
tinued their former practice. In 1887 a 
Select Committee heard evidence on the 
question, and recommended that a com- 
prehensive measure should be brought in 
dealing with the whole subject of rating, 
and that in- the meantime Assessment 
Committees should continue to exempt 
machinery from rating. In other words, 
they recommended that these Committees 
should not conform to the law of the 
land. That was a very serious position. 
Either the practice ought to be brought 
into conformity with the law, or the law 
ought to be brought into conformity with 
the practice. He believed the wiser course 
would be to bring the law into con- 
formity with the practice, seeing that 
388 Assessment Committees carried out 
_the practice, and only 10 or 12 conformed 
to the law. He would not advise that 
course if he thought the result would be 
to throw fresh burdens on land ; but that 
would not be the case, because in the 
rural districts machinery was not now 
subject to rating. It was extremely 
important, in the interests of the rural 
districts, that every inducement should be 
given to manufacturers to, establish fac- 
tories there; and, on the whole, he 
thought that it would be wise for the 
House to re-affirm its decisions on this 
subject. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he hoped the Bill would be read a 
second time. It was, however, quite a 
mistake to suppose that Lord Esher had 
laid down any new law on this subject. 
The law was laid down in the same 
direction more than 50 years ago. The 
subject was, undoubtedly, a difficult one. 
On the one hand, no one would wish to 
rate sewing machines, which were chattels 
in the ordinary sense of the term, but it 
was ridiculous to attempt to exempt 
heavy machinery, which was not intended 
to be movable, but to pass from tenant to 
tenant. He recollected that some 20 
years ago he was engaged in a case in 
which the Local Authorities at Newcastle 
sought to rate a steam hammer striking 
a blow of some 300 or 400 tons, which was 
part of the machinery at Sir W. Arm- 
strong’s works, and that the rate was re- 
sisted on the ground that it was not 
affixed to the freehold, it being bedded on 
a mass of metal weighing 400 or 500 
tons which had been laid upon the 
earth. It was absurd to describe 
such a machine as movable, and in 
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his opinion it ought to be rated. Then 
there was the case of the great sheer- 
legs, some 120 feet in height, that were 
used in the shipbuilding yards, which 
were in no sense affixed to the freehold, 
but which were never intended to be re- 
moved from their position in the ship- 
building yard, but were intended to pass 
from tenant to tenant. Surely such 
machinery as that ought not to be ex- 
empted from rating on the ground that 
it was movable. He thought that the 
measure should be referred to a competent 
Committee, which should be empowered 
to lay down some definition which should 
clearly show what machinery should 
and what should not be liable to be rated. 
If all machinery were to be exempted 
from rating very much heavier burdens 
would be thrown upon houses and land 
than was the case at present. He did 
not care whether the Bill was referred to 
a Select or to a Grand Committee, as long 
as an adequate inquiry into the subject 
was had and a clear definition of rateable 
machinery was laid down. 


Mr. CoppineTton rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put”; but Mr. SpEaKER withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. S. EVANS described the measure 
as being a manufacturers’ Bill, which 
was brought in for the purpose of en- 
abling them to avoid paying the fair 
contribution which they ought to make 
to the local rates. The Biil had been 
changed a little since last year, collieries, 
which were previously exempted, being 
now included ; but it was idle for the 
promoters to say that if the Bill passed a 
greater burden would not be thrown upon 
the workmen. Machinery never had 
been rated, and the Courts had decided 
that no machinery was assessed. He 
protested against the Bill being described 
as a Bill for the rating of machinery ; it 
was a Bill to exempt certain parts of 
premises which contained machinery, and 
unless the House were prepared to adopt 
that principle it ought not to read the 
measure a second time. 


Sir J. JOICEY (Durham, Chester- 
le-Street) said, that this Bill was intended 
to alter the law, and great injustice would 
be done to the district he represented if 
the Bill passed. He regretted the absence 
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of his hon. Friends, whose constituencies 
were deeply interested in this measure. 
This was a question that ought to be dealt 
with not by a Private Bill, but by the 
Government. The question had been 
considered by a Select Committee, who 
had found that it bristled with difficulties. 
It would therefore be extremely unwise 
for the House to pass this measure that 
day. He himself represented a con- 
stituency consisting largely of working 
men. He believed the rateable value was 
about £270,000, and to give the House 
some idea of the population he might 
state that £77,000 of that value was 
made up of tenemented property. If this 
Bill passed, he was told on the best 
authority—the authority of men who had 
gone into the question very carefully— 
that it would increase the rates from 6d. 
to 11d. in the £1, and that increase would 
undoubtedly fall upon the working classes 
in the town. He maintained that if the 
Bill passed it would be the large Com- 
panies like the Northern Eastern Com- 
pany and John Abbot and Company, and 
others in the town of Gateshead, that 
would get relief, but it would be at the 
expense of their workmen, and he failed 
to see how an industry could be seriously 
affected either for advantage or disadvan- 
tage by taking the rate off the manufactory 
and putting it upon the men who were 
working the manufactory. In Gateshead 
they had adopted the Public Libraries 
Act, the rate for it at present being 1d. 
in the £1. The whole of that rate was 
required to maintain the library there. 
One-third went to pay off the money 
borrowed to erect the library, one-third 
was expended on salaries, and one-third 
upon literature. If this Bill passed, it 
would take a very considerable sum from 
the library which was now available for 
that purpose, and the only way to meet 
the loss would be by increasing the rate- 
able value of the workmen’s houses, 
otherwise they would not be able 
to buy the necessary books for their 
library. The Mover of this Bill 
had stated that the working classes 
were practically unanimous in favour 
of the Bill. That was not the case in 
the Counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land. There the working classes were 
averse to this Bill, and the united coal 
trade in the North of England had peti- 
tioned against it again and again. He 
thought it would be a great shame if 
Gateshead, which had observed the law 
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with respect to rating, were punished 
because in other districts the law had 
been broken. Long before the Chard 
decision the system in his district had 
been the same as at present. Their 
assessors had understood the law, and 
had assessed property accordingly, and 
on the strength of their assessment they 
had raised £200,000 under the Public 
Loans Act, and they should not be pun- 
ished now simply because other districts 
had not taken the right view of the law. 
Machinery itself was not rated, but its 
existence was taken into consideration 
in the valuation of the building. It 
would be most unjust if this Bill passed, 
because it would put places like Gates- 
head, Sunderland, and Jarrow in a very 
great difficulty. It was perfectly plain, 
from the clear definition of what the law 
was given by the late Attorney General, 
that this Bill proceeded to alter the law, 
and that the only cause for this proposal 
was difference in practice among the 
Assessing Authorities. They in the 
North of England had observed the 
law. It was in other districts that the 
law had not been observed. He had 
heard it stated that machinery on 
farms was not rated. Well, he held 
a great many farms on which there was 
machinery, and he knew that when these 
farms were let the machinery and the 
facilities created by the existence of the 
machinery were taken into consideration 
in the rating, and on that ground he held 
that agricultural machinery was rated. 
He hoped that before the House came to 
a Division Members would take into 
their serious consideration all that had 
passed in this Debate, and if they did 
so he felt sure that they would not 
readily interfere with the present ar- 
rangement. 


CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropskire, Newport) referred to the 
case of a small town with a circle of 
purely agricultural land round it. In 
that small town was a certain amount of 
machinery which was available for rating 
purposes ; and if this Bill passed that 
portion of the rates would be lost, with 
the result that the rates in the agricul- 
tural area would be increased. He hoped 
that the fact that the Bill might put 
an additional burden on the agricultural 
interest would have some effect with 
hon. Gentlemen in coming to a decision 
on this Bill. 
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Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) said, he hoped the House would 
allow the Bill to go to a Second Reading. 
He thought that after discussion in four 
different years and four large Divisions it 
would be highly desirable that the Bill 
should be sent to the Grand Committee 
on Trade, where the matter could be 
discussed in the light of day. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) submitted that this Bill did not 
stand in the same position as the Bills of 
previous years, for the House had now 
under discussion a Budget which would 
put realty and personalty on the same 
footing so far as it was possible to do so, 
and this Bill sought to exempt from 
rating a certain section of personal 
property. He, therefore, proposed to 
vote ugainst it. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) : If this Bill should be read 
a second time, Mr. Speaker, will it be 
competent to move that it be referred to 
a Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is perfectly com- 
petent for any hon, Geutleman to makea 
Motion of that kind. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) said, 
no doubt, in point of law, machinery was 
assessable when affixed to a freehold ; 
but the effect of decisions in the Courts 
had been to make machinery, such as 
looms standing by their own weight, 
liable to rating. This Bill would not 
prevent the rating of machinery belonging 
to the laudlord of the premises or the 
owner of the freehold. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 211 ; 
Noes 120.—(Division List, No. 42.) 

Bill read a second time. 

Mr. CODDINGTON : I beg to move 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade.”—(Mr. 
Coddington.) 

Mr. S. EVANS (Glamorgan, Mid) : 
Mr. Speaker, can the hon. Gentleman 
move that without notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes; it is com- 
petent to the hon. Member to move it. 

Mr. S. EVANS: Then I object. 


It being after half-past Five of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
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SMALLER DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL,—(No. 71.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read, 


. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. A. Cross.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
for an explanation of the measure. 

Mr. A. CROSS said, the object of 
the Bill was to do away witha grievance 
largely felt among the smaller class of 
oceupiers in Scotland. It was the prac- 
tice in the month of February to settle 
the question of the occupancy of a house 
for one year from the following Whit- 
suntide. Many circumstances might 
arise which might make it undesirable 
that a small tenant should be saddled 
with a house for so long a period, and 
the object of the Bill was to amend the 
law in this respect. Reasonable condi- 
tions were introduced for the protection 
of all parties. The landlord was entitled 
under the Bill to obtain possession of his 
property in the event of the rent not 
being paid, and there was a clause 
providing that the rates should be com- 
pounded for. The operation of the Bill 
was limited to burghs, and to houses of 
under £15 a year in burghs. The Bill 
had been considered by working-class 
Societies and Trades Unions, and he be- 
lieved that all the Scotch Members were 
in receipt of communications on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT 
(Cheshire, Macclesfield): As this seems 
rather a complicated Bill, I must object 
to the Second Reading. 


Mr. A. CROSS: I hope the hon, 
Member will allow the Bill to proceed. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman does not know that the 
Mover of the ‘Bill is a Unionist. 

Mr. W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT: 
I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday, 
2ist May. 


STEAM TRAWLERS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
(No. 200.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
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- said, it was a non-controversial measure 
and was backed by one Representative of 
each Party. It proposed that the master 
of a steam trawler must have a certificate 
of competency, which might be suspended 
if he broke the law. 


Motion made, and Question proposed» 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Crombie.) 


An hon. Memper: What does the 
Board of Trade say ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G, Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : This Bill has been brought 
before the Board of Trade, and I have 
no reason to know that they object to it. 
I asked my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Mundella) whether any objection was to 
be taken to it, and he was not aware of 
any. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
in the absence of the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) he must 
object to the Second Reading. 

Tue SECRETARY to tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : The 
Board of Trade does not object to the 
Second Reading of the Bill, but will 
make Amendments in Committee. 


An hon. Memser : I object. 


Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) ex- 
pressed a hope that the objection would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the Bill might injuriously affect English 
or Irish trawlers, and he must therefore 
object to it. 


Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day, 30th May. 


POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF INJURED 
ANIMALS) BILL.—(No. 208.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill, which he said would simply empower 
a police constable, where he found a horse 
seriously injured in the street, to obtain a 
veterinary certificate and to have the 
animal slaughtered on the spot. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Bill be now read a second time,”— 
(Mr. Banbury,)—put, and agreed to. 
~ Bill committed for Monday, 21st May. 

Mr. Crombie 





HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 207.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday, 21st May. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 171.) 
Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment ; read the third time, 
and passed, 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Fifth Report brought up, and read ; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. H. Gardner, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order of the Board of Agri- 
culture relating to the Regulation of certain 
Commons in the Borough of Luton, in the 
County of Bedford, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. H. Gardner and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 223.} 


IMPORTATION OF PRISON-MADE GOODS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Colonel Howard Vincent, Bill 
to prevent the Importation into Great Britain 
and Ireland of Goods manufactured or produced 
wholly or in part by Foreign Prison Labour, 
ordered to be brought in by Colonel Howard 
Vincent, the Marquess of Carmarthen, Mr. Keir- 
Hardie, Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Havelock Wilson, Major 
Rasch, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Boulnois, Mr. Conybeare, 
and Mr. Field. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 224.] 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MEAT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill for the marking 

of frozen Foreign and Colonial Meat in Ireland, 

ordered to be brought in by Mr. Field, 


Mr. Hayden, Mr. Horace Plunkett, and 
Mr. M‘Gilligan. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 225.] 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1894-5 (ADDITIONAL 
ESTIMATE) (TRALEE AND DINGLE 
LIGHT RAILWAY). 

Copy presented,—of Estimate of the 
Amount required in the year ending 31st 
March 1895 as a Grant in Aid of Ex- 
penses caused by an accident on the 
Tralee and Dingle Light Railway, 
Class I. Vote 16 [by Command]; Re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply, and 
to be printed. [No. 112.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 10th May 1894. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE BILL. [4.L.] 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


*Lorpv DENMAN introduced the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill (1894) : He said, 
it ought to have been passed much earlier, 
but the promoters had been endeavouring 
to find out who opposed it. 

Bill for extending the right of voting at Par- 
liamentary, Municipal, and County Council 
elections in the Unitéd Kingdom to duly qualified 


women—Was presented by the Lord Denman ; 
read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 61.) 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL. [H.L.] 
SECOND READING. 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, this Bill 
had only been circulated that day, and as 
he understood further time was desired 
on the part of the Government for the 
consideration of the Bill, he begged to 
postpone it until the 28th instant. 


Second Reading put off to Monday, 
the 28th instant. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 1) BILL.—(No. 46.) 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday, the 28th instant. 


JUDICATURE 
(PROCEDURE) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 26.) 
Read 3* (according to Order) ; Amend- 

ments made: Bill passed, and sent to 

the Commons. 

LIMITATION OF ACTIONS BILL [#.1.] 
(No. 39.) 

Order of the day for the Third Read- 
ing, read, and discharged. 


{INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 28.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment: Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* on Monday, the 

28th instant. 
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TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(wo. 2) BILL. [H.L.] 

A Bill to confirm certain Provisional Orders 
made by the Board of Trade under the Tram- 
ways Act, 1870, relating to Croydon Corporation 
Tramways, Croydon Tramways (Extensions), 
and South Staffordshire Tramways—Was pre- 
sented by the Lord Playfair; read 1*; to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners. 

(No. 59.) 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Commons Message considered (according to 
Order): Moved, that this House do concur 
in the Resolution communicated by the 
Commons, viz., “ That all Bills of the present 
Session to confirm Provisional Orders made by 
the Board of Trade under the ‘ Railway and 
Canal Traffic Act, 1888,’ containing the classi- 
fication of merchandise traffic and the schedule 
of maximum rates, tolls, and charges applicable 
thereto, be referred to a Joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons” (The Lord Playfair) ; 
agreed to ; and a Message sent to the Commons 
to acquaint them therewith. 


COUNTY SECRETARIES SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL [H.L.]. 


A Bill to enable Grand Juries in Ireland to 
grant superannuation allowances to county 
secretaries— Was presented by the Lord Castle- 
town ; read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 60.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; Read 1*, and 
to be printed. (No. 62.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes before 
Five o’clock, to Monday, the 28th instant, 
a quarter past Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 10th May 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


CAMBRIDGE CORPORATION BILL, 
(By Order). 

THIRD READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE]. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th May], “That 
the Bill be now read the third time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
2N 





Selection 


Sir J. MOWBRAY (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, that he wished to read to 
the House a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Oman, Fellow of All Souls 
‘College, and Proctor of the University of 
Oxford, with reference to a statement 
made by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Maldon Division in the course of 
Tuesday’s Debate. Mr. Oman for- 
warded a report of the speech of the hon. 
Member in which he related to the House 
an incident which he said had occurred 
while he was at Oxford. It was the 


case of a young lady who, on leaving the 
Union with her cousin and two other 
undergraduates, was arrested by the 
Proctor’s bulldogs and taken to the 
On this part of the hon. and 
speech Mr. 


prison. 
learned Member’s 
wrote— 


“No such case ever occurred in Oxford. It 
is well known that no arrest of the kind has 
ever been made—no single mistake of this de- 
— is on record for 30 years. Mr. Dodd 
ought to be made to substantiate his statement 
by giving names and dates. No women are 
lecked up under the Clarendon building ex- 
cept known prostitutes who have been pre- 
viously cautioned by the Proctor. The extent 
of Mr. Dodd’s memory of Oxford may be judged 
by the fact that he speaks of the Proctors 
walking, as if several were accustomed to 
parade at once. He also speaks of the * bull- 
dogs’ as seizing and imprisoning a girl on their 
own responsibility—a manifest impossibility. 
We have constables here still serving who 
were acting all through Mr. Dodd's time. 
1 have questioned them as to any event having 
occurred which could possibly have been twisted 
into the shape of Mr. Dodd’s tale, and there is 
no trace of any such thing having occurred. 
We have a complete record of all women ever 
arrested and brought to the cells. 

“C. W. C, OMAN.” 
The hon. and learned Gentleman’s state- 
ment was very definite and explicit, and 
presumably it rested on some facts. He 
would ask the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether he could reconcile his state- 
ment with the letter he had just read. 

*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
that he was very much obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the considerate 
way in which he had given him notice of 
the letter just read. He was glad that 
the Proctor should have written that 
letter, because it showed that the Uni- 
versity authorities felt that, if such a 
mistake could occur, the present system 
was doomed. The facts were exactly as 
he had stated them to the House. He 
knew the people well. As to his know- 
ledge of Oxford, he was born six. miles 


Oman 


{COMMONS} (Standing Committees). 
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out of the city; until a few years ago 
his father had a house at Oxford: and 
he himself had always spent a great deal 
of time there. He had in confidence given 
the name of the lady concerned to the right 
hon. Member for Oxford University ; the 
right hon. Gentleman wasa man of honour, 
and the right hon. Gentleman’s comment 
was, “Oh, my gracious!” [ Laughter.) 
That was as strong an expression as could 
be expected from the Member for the 
University of Oxford. But he did not 
say these things for the sake of raising a 
laugh. Ever since he had known the 
story which he had related to the House 
he had been determined to denounce this 
system. Of course, it was not to be 
supposed that such a case would be 
entered on the books; official blunders 
are not always found recorded in official 
books ; but the gaoler and his wife were 
still living—they would know the facts, 
If he said more, he should betray the 
name of the lady. He would only add 
that, though her parents lived at that 
time in Oxford, after this experience 
she would never go near the house, if 
she could help it. At the time she, like 
the good, honest girl she was, wished 
her father to make the Proctors and 
“bulldogs” apologise in open Court ; 
but her father, being connected with the 
University, did not care for the publicity, 
and was satisfied with the letters of 
apology, which were still locked up in 
his desk. He should be going to Oxford 
soon, and he should call on Mr. Oman, 
whose name he knew well. Mr. Oman 
would see that he had been unwise to dis- 
pute his statement. It was perfectly plain 
that even the Proctors would not like the 
present system to continue if this story 
were true; and it was true. Therefore, 
he asked the House to say that the 
system should be stopped. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 145; 
Noes 112.--(Division List, No. 43.) 

Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
Law, &e. 

Srr J. MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection ; that they 
had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure :—Mr. Stanley Leighton; and 
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had appointed in substitution: Mr. 
Wootton Isaacson, as one of the fifteen 
Members added in respect of the Church 
Patronage Bill. 


Employment for 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 

That they have agreed to,— 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 3) Bill, without 
Amendment. 

Trustee Act (1893) Amendment Bill, 
with Amendments. 

That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act to amend the Supreme Court 
of Judicature Acts.” [Supreme Court 


of Judicature (Procedure) Bill [Lords]. 

Also, a Bill, intituled, “An Act to 
amend the law relating to the limitation 
of actions.” 


Bill [Lords]. 


[Limitation of Actions 


QUESTIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CITY BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, in 
the event of the extension of the Liver- 
pool city boundaries being sanctioned, the 
number of representatives in the City 
Council will be enlarged, having regard 
to area and population, on a propor- 
tionate scale to the numerical increase of 
representatives given to Manchester 
when the boundaries of that city were 
extended ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
LEFEVRE, Bradford, Central): The 
question as to the representation of 
wards in the case referred to is receiving 
consideration, and the Corporation of 
Liverpool will be informed as soon as a 
decision has been arrived at. 


PROMOTION IN THE PRISON SERVICE. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if pro- 
motion from Deputy Governor to Gover- 
nor, in Her Majesty’s Prison Service 
deprives officers in receipt of Army non- 
effective pay of the protection afforded 
by Section 10 of the Superannuation Act 
of 1887 ; and whether Colonel Partridge, 
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the present Governor of Parkhurst Con- 
vict Prison, was, on promotion from 
Deputy Governor to Governor, deprived 
of 10 per cent. of his Civil salary, and 
five years of his service towards a Civil 
pension, on account of his having retired 
with a gratuity from the Army, notwith- 
standing that he was apparently protected 
by Section 10 of the Superannuation Act 
of 1887 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): An officer is free to 
accept or to refuse promotion to the office of 
Governor of a Prison, but his acceptance 
is conditional on his foregoing one of the 
rights secured by the section quoted— 
namely, exemption from any abatement 
from Civil salary, when received together 
with military pay or pension. Colonel 
Partridge, by accepting the office of 
Governor of Parkhurst Prison, accord- 
ingly became liable to an abatement of 
10 per cent. on his increased Civil emolu- 
ments. He has not been deprived of 
any years of his service towards Civil 
pension on account of his having retired 
with a gratuity from the Army. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR SOLDIERS’ WIVES. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Army Clothing Department, 
Pimlico, acting through a body called the 
Devonport Shirt Association (consisting of 
officers’ wives and daughters, and presided 
over by the garrison chaplain), employs 
soldiers’ wives and widows in making 
ordinary service shirts at sweating rates 
of pay; whether he is aware that these 
shirts are cut out at headquarters, and 
sent down in bales to Devonport and 
other naval and military towns for dis- 
tribution by this and sim‘lar Associations 
among the garrison women, and that the 
following conditions are imposed upon 
the workers : that the price allowed for 
making—namely, 79d. per shirt, is only 
to be paid for shirts that are well made, 
and, if any fault should be found with 
the work, the maker of the shirt isto 
take it home for alteration; that bad 
workers will be struck off the list if they 
take no pains to improve; that should 
any shirt after passing the local com- 
mittee be rejected at Pimlico, a fine of 
3d. is deducted for every shirt so con- 
demned; and that the names of de- 
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* faulters in this respect will be posted at 
the barracks ; whether he is aware that 
out of the sum of 73d. the women have 
to find their own needles and cotton, and 
in the event of not possessing a sewing 
machine, have to incur a further expense 
of 1}d. per garment for machining, and 
that it takes a good needlewoman not 
less than eight hours to make a single 
garment ; whether he is aware that there 
are as many as 300 women in the three 
towns alone employed in this work, and 
will he state the total employment 
throughout the country ; and whether, in 
view of the undertaking given by the 
Government last year that the terms of 
Government employment should be be- 
yond reproach, he will cause investiga- 
tion to be made into this matter with a 
view to its rectification ? 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: In order to 
benefit the wives of soldiers, and for the 
education of the younger members of 
their families, the practical needlework 
Associations of ladies under the direct 
control of the General Officers command- 
ing have been formed in several districts. 
To these Associations the Army Clothing 
Department, considerably to its own in- 
convenience, issues cut-out materials for 
shirts, and pays for making them up at 
rates stated to be 42 per cent. above 
ordinary trade prices. The Clothing 
Department cannot go behind the Asso- 
ciations through which it gives employ- 
ment to the women, beyond laying down 
strict rules fixing the smallest payment 
which may be made to the workers. The 
women have to provide themselves with 
needles and thread ; but there is no prohi- 
bition of handsewing. It is estimated that 
the average time required to make a shirt 
is two-and-a-half hours with a machine, or 
five hours without. Bad work is neces- 
sarily rejected. It is not known how many 
women are employed under each Asso- 
ciation, but it is supposed that about 3,000 
womeu in all benefit by the arrangement. 
I may add that the system was adopted 
and is carried on solely from charitable 
motives, and that the Clothing Depart- 
ment would prefer to have the shirts 
made by ordinary contract. The demand 
for this employment of soldiers’ wives 
much exceeds the supply which can be 
furnished. 


Mr. Kearley 


{COMMONS} 
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UGANDA. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
approved or ratified the Agreement made 
between King Mwanga of Uganda and 
the late Sir G. Portal on the 29th of 
May, 1893, and whether such approval 
or ratification has been notified to King 
Mwanga ; and whether the final decision 
of Her Majesty’s Government to declare 
a Protectorate of Uganda has been con- 
veyed to Uganda ard notified to King 
Mwanga, in accordance with Clause 16 
of the Agreement of the 29th of May, 
1893 ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Agreement has not yet been 
formally approved or ratified. The deci- 
sion of the Government in regard to 
Uganda will be duly notified to Mwanga, 
but it has not yet been despatched ; the 
last caravan had already started before 
the announcement of the Protectorate 
was made. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : Is it a fact that 
Belgian forces, sent by the Congo Free 
State, are now in occupation of Lado, on 
the Nile ? 


Sir E. GREY: I have no definite 
information on that subject. 


THE BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 
Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have come to any decision 
upon the proposals submitted to them on 
the 23rd of June, 1893, by the Imperial 
British East Africa Company ; whether 
any reply, beyond a merely formal ac- 
knowledgment, has been sent to the 
Company in answer to their letter of 
that date; and whether the decision, if 
any, at which Her Majesty’s Government 
have arrived in this matter can now be 
communicated to the House ? 


Str E. GREY: The decision upon 
this proposal had to be deferred till the 
policy with reference to Uganda had 
been determined ; and, in the meanwhile, 
nothing more than a formal acknowledg- 
ment could be given. The point was, 
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however, one of the first to come under 
consideration as soon as the Protectorate 
over Uganda had been announced, but 
the Company have just withdrawn their 
offer, and I cannot at present make any 
statement respecting their position. 


SLAVERY IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
in view of the economy that would be 
effected in connection with the duties 
thrown upon Her Majesty’s ships in the 
event of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and in view of the recent Report 
from the Administrator of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company that a 
considerable Slave Trade is now being 
carried on in the district between Uganda 
and the coast, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will take steps to abolish the legal 
status of slavery in British East African 
Protectorates, including the Islands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba, which now afford 
a market for slaves brought from the 
interior of Africa ; whether many slaves 
working on these islands were British 
protected people before they were kid- 
napped in Nyassaland ; and what steps 
the British officials are taking to secure 
the freedom of these and all other slaves 
whom the Government have admitted 
are now illegally held in bondage ? 

Sir E. GREY: A Report which has 
been sent to the East Africa Company by 
its agent at Machakos speaks of capture 
of Marai women and children by the 
natives in that neighbourhood, but no 
evidence is given of any attempt to ex- 
port them to Zanzibar and Pemba, where 
slave-markets no longer exist. My 
hon. Friend is already aware that 
Zanzibar is not a British Possession, but 
is a British Protectorate in which Ma- 
hommedan law prevails, and that the 
abolition of the legal status of slavery 
therefore involves serious political con- 
siderations. I can add nothing to pre- 
vious answers as to this point and as to 
the measures now in force which it is 
considered will lead to the discontinuance 
of the institution of slavery. If any 
slave was proved to have been kidnapped 
either in Nyassaland or in any other part 
of the interior of Africa or to be illegally 
held in bondage it would be the duty of 
the British officials to interfere on his 
behalf. 


{10 May 1894} 
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PEMBA CLOVE PLANTATIONS. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what has been the amount of 
revenue derived from the clove planta- 
tions in Pemba and Zanzibar; what has 
been the area under cultivation; and 
what has been the weight of cloves pro- 
duced during the years 1892 and 1893 
respectively ? 

Srr E. GREY: Returns as to the 
Revenue for 1892 and as to the produc- 
tion for that year were given in the Re- 
port contained in Africa No. 4 of 1893. 
The Revenue is there given as 450,237 
rupees. The Returns for 1893 are not 
yet complete, but will be laid in due 
course. I cannot give the area under 
cultivation, but information of much in- 
terest and detail on the subject of the 
clove cultivation was given in a Report 
drawn up by Mr. Fitzgerald, which is to 
be found in the Commercial Report of 
1892, No. 266, Miscellaneous Series. 


THE CASE OF MR. E. O’KELLY. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any, 
and if so what, steps have been taken in 
the case of Mr. E. O'Kelly, of Balting- 
glass, County Wicklow ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I must ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman to defer this question until after 
the recess. I shall take an opportunity 
of personally conferring with the Lord 
Chancellor on the matter in a day or two. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman if he 
was aware that in this case the transfer of 
the licence had not been confirmed at 
Quarter Sessions ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask the 
hon. Member to postpone that question. 


TRALEE UNION FINANCES. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he can state what the 
financial condition of the Tralee Union 
was when the Vice Guardians took 
charge of it, and in what condition they 
left it; also, the date of their appoint- 
ment, and the date upon which their 
term of office expired ; and whether, at 
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_ the last meeting of the Board of Guar- 
dians, the mavager of the National Bank 
reported that the account had again 
been overdrawn,and requested payment of 
interest on overdrafts amounting to 
£446 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: When the Vice 
Guardians were appointed in this 
Union the liabilities of the Union 
amounted to about £4,800. The clerk of 
the Union informs the Local Govern- 
ment Board that on the 25th of March 
last, when the Vice Guardians’ term of 
office expired, the liabilities of the Union 
were about £2,000, to meet which there 
was a balance in treasurer's hands of 
£1,166. There were also poor rates out- 
standing and collectible to the amount of 
£357, and about £1,000 worth of seed 
rate which the Vice Guardians had 
advanced out of the poor rates to pay off 
the seed loan to the Commissioners of 
Public Works. It is not, however, 
possible to state how much of this latter 
sum can be recovered by the Guardians 
so as to refund the poor rates. The 
Vice Guardians struck a new rate before 
ceasing to hold office. The Vice Guar- 
diaus were appointed on the 23rd of 
June, 1892, and their statutory term of 
office expired at the general election of 
Guardians in March last. At the meeting 
of the Guardians on 2nd instant the 
treasurer called their attention to the 
fact that their account with the bank was 
overdrawn to the extent of £402, and 
that a sum of £466 was due for interest 
on overdrafts. The overdraft by the 
Guardians appears to have been caused 
by their making large payments to con- 
tractors and others immediately after 
they came into office, and the collectors 
did not lodge sufficient rates to maintain 
a credit balance at the bank. The 
Guardians have now calied on these 
officers to press forward their collections, 
so as to discharge the debt to the trea- 
surer and maintain a balance in favour of 
the Guardians in his hands. 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.) asked 
if, in addition to an overdraft of £1,000, 
there was not a sum of £260 for interest 
left unpaid ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said he could not 
say as to that. 


DENUNCIATION IN IRELAND. 
Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Mr. T. W, Russell 
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Lieutenant of Ireland whether the de- 
crease in the number of cases of denun- 
ciation in Ireland to which he has referred 
is a decrease in the number of such cases 
which have actually occurred, or is a 
decrease in the number of such cases 
reported to him by the Constabulary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Reports 
which have been made to me by the 
Divisional Commissioners show that 
there has been a decline in the number 
of these cases of denunciation generally. 
These Reports were based on information 
in possession of the police as to the cases 
which actually occurred. 


IRISH NATIONAL FORESTERS AT 
CLEATOR MOOR. 

Mr. AINSWORTH (Cumberland, 
Egremont) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to the refusal 
of Mr. J. F. Kirkconnell, J.P. for Cum- 
berland, to take a statutory declaration 
verifying alteration of Rules from the 
secretary of the “ 'T. M. Healy” branch 
of the Irish National Foresters Benefit 
Society at Cleator Moor; and if any- 
thing has been done to impress upon 
every Magistrate the necessity of his 
performing his duties ? 

*Tu—E UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror toe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russet, North 
Beds.) (who replied) said: I am _ in- 
formed that the Lord Chancellor in- 
quired of Mr. Kirkconnell as _ to 
the matter complained of, and _ re- 
ceived explanations from him which 
showed that the complaint was in sub- 
stance well-founded; but that there 
were circumstances of ill-health and 
irritation which might account for his 
having acted otherwise than he would 
crdinarily have done in the exercise of 
vne of the duties undertaken by him 
when he accepted the office of a Justice 
of the Peace. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER asked if the 
vecurrence referred to in the question 
did not take place nearly a year ago, and 
whether last December the Lord Chan- 
cellor did not accept Mr. Kirkconnell’s 
explanation as satisfactory under all the 
circumstances ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
was informed that a correspondence did 
take place, with the result already indi- 
cated. 
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PAROCHIAL REGISTRATION. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board if he is 
aware that in Liverpool and other large 
county boroughs the revision of the 
Register before one Barrister usually 
extends several days beyond the 22nd of 
September, the date mentioned in the 
Parochial Registration Acceleration Bill, 
and that notwithstanding the Registers 
are always completed for the municipal 
elections held on the 1st November, will 
he, under these circumstances, exclude 
county boroughs from the operation of 
the Bill, and thereby avoid the incon- 
venience and expense incident to the 
employment of an additional Revising 
Barrister ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The point 
referred to was brought under my notice, 
and I am considering whether it will be 
possible to introduce an Amendment in 
the Bill to meet it. 


LICENSING QUESTIONS AT STOR- 
NOWAY. 

Sm W. LAWSON (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether the local 
Magistrates for Stornoway have on four 
occasions refused drink licences for that 
town ; and whether they have been four 
times overruled by the County Magistrates 
sitting at Dingwall ; and, if so, whether 
anything can be done to meet the wishes 
of the Local Authorities at Stornoway ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) (who 
replied) said: The facts are as stated 
by the hon. Member. I understand that 
the proprietors of the three hotels to 
whom licences were refused appealed 
against the decision of the local Magis- 
trates, and that their appeal was sus- 
stained by the Justices of Ross and 
Cromarty. The Court of Appeal at 
Dingwall is about nine or ten hours 
journey by sea and rail from the district 
which is affected by their decision. 


COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS, 
Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India if the Government has any infor-' 
mation as to the number of compound 
householder voters who have been dis- 
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franchished in consequence of the com- 
pounding landlord not being paid the 
rates compounded for ? 

*TuHe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
Wolverbampton, E.): There are no Re- 
turns as to the number of compound 
household voters who have been dis- 
franchised in consequence of the com- 
pounding landlord not having paid the 
rates compounded for. 


at South Kensington. 


SWAZILAND. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he is in a 
position to give the House any informa- 
tion as to the acute position of affairs 
reported from Capetown in regard to 
Swaziland ; whether, after consultation 
with the Indunas of the nation, the 
Queen Regent of Swaziland has defi- 
nitely refused to sign any document 
which would authorise the Transvaal 
Government occupying that country ; 
and if the British Representative has 
declined to give the Queen Regent a 
letter authorising her to proceed to Eng- 
land to lay her case before Her Majesty, 
or the Government ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
I do not think that, under the existing 
circumstances of the case, it would be 
expedient for me to make any statement 
on the subject. 


CASTS FROM THE ANTIQUE AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 

Sir A. BORTHWICK (Kensington, 
S.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will direct such experts as 
the Keeper of the Marbles at the British 
Museum, the President of the Hellenic 
Society, and others to visit the gallery 
where the casts from the antique are 
placed at South Kensington, and to re- 
port as to its suitability ; and whether 
there was a better place for the display 
of the tapestries which have been hung 
in the hall allotted by Lord Spencer to 
Mr. Capland Perry for the Museum of 
Casts actually vacant in the new gallery 
behind the Imperial Institute ? 

Toe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I am unable to adopt the 
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. suggestion made by the hon. Baronet, 
whom I may perhaps refer to my answer 
of last Thursday to the hon. Member for 
Deptford. I do not think that the 
gallery referred to is a better place for 
the tapestries. 


Customs 


TRINIDAD HARBOOR, 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the late Sir 
John Coode communicated in writing, 
before the 6th of May, 1891, to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, or to 
the Crown Agents for the Colonies, his 
opinion upon the various schemes for the 
improvement of the harbour accommoda- 
tion of Trinidad ; whether such commu- 
nication was in the form of a letter or 
Report, and whether that is the Report 
referred to in the letter from the Colonial 
Office to Mr. Joseph Meston of the 30th 
of April, 1891; whether the Report pub- 
lished and dated 6th May, 1891, is the 
further Report mentioned in the letter 
from the Colonial Office to Mr. Samuel 
Bireham of the 20th of April, 1891; 
and whether he will produce the 
first Report or letter above referred to ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As regards the 
first and second questions, the only 
official Report that we have in our posses- 
sion is that dated May 6, 1891 ; and that 
is the further Report referred to in the 
third part of the hon. Member’s question. 

Mr. PIERPOINT : Can we see the 
Report of the 6th May, 1891 ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I do not know 
whether it was actually circulated, but 
it is in existence, and if the hon. Gentle- 
man desires he can see it, 


WOOLWICH ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. PIERPOINT : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if he could 
state to the House what is the average 
number of skilled men employed at the 
Woolwich Ordnance Establishments on 
piece work and what on time work ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
The average numbers of skilled men, ex- 
cluding foremen, improvers, labourers, and 
lads employed in the Ordnance Factories, 
Woolwich, are about 2,950 on piece 
work and 1,830 on time work. 

Baron H. p—E WORMS (Liverpool, 
East Toxteth): May I inquire whether 
the men on piece work have received any 
increase of pay ? 


Mr. Acland 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. WOODALL: No, Sir. There 
have been some modifications, but these 
have been in the direction of reductions. 


Messengers. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies if the war 
in South Africa may now be considered 
as over; and, if so, will he forthwith 
bring under the notice of the Government 
for honourable mention and such distinc- 
tion as are generally conferred upon 
administrators who have, either in this 
country or in the colonies, carried wars te 
a successful issue ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: The war in 
Matabeleland may be considered as over ; 
as regards the latter part of the question, 
I am not able to make any statement on 
the matter. 


IRISH TEACHEKS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. M‘GILLIGAN (Fermanagh, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, as 
the instructions issued by the Com- 
missioners of National Education to their 
Inspectors in reference to results exami- 
nations have an important bearing on 
these examinations, copies of the instrue- 
tions are sent also to the teachers ; and, 
if not, would he direct them to be so sent 
in the future ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The Com- 
missioners of National Education inform 
me that no special Code of Instructions 
is issued by them to the Inspectors in 
reference to the results’ examinations. 
All necessary details relating to these 
examinations are personally discussed 
every year between the Commissioners 
and the Inspectors, and by this means 
uniformity is secured in the determination 
of the marks assigned by the Inspectors 
on the answering of the pupils. 


CUSTOMS’ MESSENGERS. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Seeretary 
to the Treasury whether the Customs’ 
messengers, when called upon for over- 
time after 4 p.m., were paid at the rate 
of 8d. an hour previous to the Treasury 
Minute of the 4th of March, 1891 ; whe- 
ther £5 a year was given by this Minute 
for an additional hour of regular service 
from 4 to 5 p.m.; whether this £5 is 
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withdrawn on promotion to the First 
Class, though previously members of this 
class were paid overtime when employed 
after 4 p.m. ; and whether he would con- 
sider the case of these messengers ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
Customs’ messengers, both before and 
since March, 1891, have been paid at the 
rate of 8d. per hour when required to 
attend beyond the number of hours con- 
stituting the official day. A personal 
allowance of £5 a year was sanctioned in 
February, 1891, to then existing First 
and Second Class Established Messengers 
in consideration of their giving seven 
hours instead of six daily. The Rule of 
the Civil Service is that such a personal 
allowance ceases at once on promotion, 
but subject to the condition that the 
messenger promoted carries with him 
his existing salary if above the minimum 
of the new class. It is impossible to re- 
open the question. 


AMALGAMATION OF THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF LONDON. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he is aware that copies of 
the evidence taken before the Royal 
Commission upon the Amalgamation of 
the City and County of London have 
been regularly forwarded to the London 
County Council, although no such copies 
have been sent to the Corporation of the 
City of London ; and if he will be good 
enough to suggest to the Commissioners 
the propriety of directing that copies of 
the evidence already taken, as well as of 
that which will be hereafter received, 
shall be sent to the City Corporation at 
the same time as it is forwarded to the 
London County Council ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Any ques- 
tion as to the supply of copies of the 
evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission is clearly one for the Commis- 
sioners to determine. I have brought 
the suggestion of the hon. Member under 
their notice. 


IN COUNTIES MEATH 
AND LOUTH. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to the persistent boycotting of 


BOYCOTTING 


certain tenants upon the estates of Lord 
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Massereene and Fethard, in the Counties 
of Meath and Louth, through the medium 
of the Irish National Federation ; whe- 
ther this boycotting has been extended 
to the transit of their cattle and goods by 
the Steamship Companies at Drogheda ; 
whether he is aware that the proceedings 
of the Irish National Federation have 
been published and advocated in the 
columns of successive numbers of The 
Drogheda Independent newspaper ; 
whether the tenants are now, and have 
been for some time past, under police 
protection ; and whether, having regard 
to the statement by the Government that 
there is now no boycotting in Ireland, 
the Irish Government will now inquire 
into the circumstances, and consider 
whether, under the existing law, these 
tenants can be relieved from boycotting 
and molestation; and, if not, whether 
steps will be taken to put in force the 
provisions of the Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedure (Ireland) Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true that 
attempts have been made from time to 
time in the direction referred to in the 
question, but I am informed by the local 
Police Authorities that there is no foun- 
dation for the statement that the persons 
mentioned are subjected to persistent 
boycotting. The Drogheda Steampacket 
Company have always carried cattle and 
goods for the new tenants and are doing 
so still, and no complaint has been made 
to the police that they have not given 
every facility to the new tenants for the 
conveyance of themselves, their cattle, 
and their goods. These tenants natu- 
rally receive special attention from the 
police, but none of them are constantly 
protected. The information supplied to 
me shows that they can transact their 
business without molestation, and that 
the police are able to deal under the 
ordinary law with anything likely to 
arise. 


GERMAN PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

Mr. DODD : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he can 
state to what extent brushes made in 
German prisons are imported to and sold 
in this country, and whether articles 
made in the prisons of this country are 
to any, and what, extent exported to 
foreign countries, and whether they are 
marked as prison made ; and, if he can- 
not give the figures of such imports, if he 
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- @an cause inquiry to be made ard then 
furnish to this House the result of such 
inquiry ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I am unable to add any- 
thing to the answers which I gave to my 
right hon. Fiiend the Member for West 
Birmingham on the 23rd of last month, 
and to the hon. Member for the Central 
Division of Sheffield on the 4th of the 
present month. The Board of Tradeare 
still in communication with the Foreign 
Office on the subject. The German 
Ministries of Commerce and Industry 
and of the Interior have, I understand, 
decided to institute inquiries into the 
effects of prison labour on industry, and 
by my directions a letter has been 
addressed to the Foreign Office asking 
that any information which can be ob- 
tained in Germany with reference to 
such inquiries as may be instituted there 
shall at once be communicated to the 
Board of Trade. With reference to that 
part of the hon. Member’s question which 
refers to the prisons of this country, there 
is nothing to prevent the export of 
brushes, mats, &c., made in the prisons 
of the United Kingdom ; but I have no 
information at present as to whether this 
is done, and, if so, to what extent. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
TULLAMORE UNION. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, as is reported in the local 
newspapers of the 23rd of February, the 
Local Government Board rejected a site 
for a labourer’s cottage in Tullamore 
Union, chosen on a grazier’s land, named 
M‘Phelan, solely on the grounds that 
M‘Phelan’s farm was a grass farm, and 
that the supply of water was incon- 
venient, and the site at too great a dis- 
tance from the road ; under what section 
of any of the Labourers’ Dwellings Acts 
do the Local Government Board hold 
that sites should not be chosen on grazing 
farms ; with regard to the convenient 
water supply, what is the maximum dis- 
tance allowed by the Local Government 
Board ; with regard to the accommoda- 
tion of a “ public road,” do they insist on 
& county road, or is any road open to the 
public sufficient ; and did the landlord as 


Mr. Dodd 
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well as the tenant in the above case 
object ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that the 
application referred to was opposed at 
the inquiry by both landlord and tenant 
on the ground that the person for whom 
the cottage was intended was not an 
agricultural labourer ; that there were 
already two cottages on the farm ; that 
the farm was a grass farm, and additional 
labourers were not required there ; and 
that an application for a cottage on this 
farm had been rejected at a previous 
inquiry. It does not appear that objec- 
tion was raised as to the distance of the 
site from a water supply, or as to its not 
adjoining a public road. The Local 
Government Board do not consider that 
grazing farms are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Labourers’ Acts. The 
Board have not prescribed any distance 
as a maximum, nor do they insist upon 
the road being one under Grand Jury 
presentment. They consider that any 
road over which a public right of way 
exists is sufficient. 


LIVERPOOL CITY BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. W. LONG: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Local Government Board have signified 
their approval of the extension of the 
boundary of the City of Liverpool in the 
scheme agreed between the City Council 
and the Local Board Authorities, in- 
cluding the municipal representation of 
the extended portions, he will put forward 
at once the Provisional Order for this 
purpose, without waiting for the con- 
sideration of the re-division of the wards 
within the present boundaries of the city ; 
and whether he is aware that important 
sanitary works in the out districts are 
being kept in abeyance, awaiting the 
result of the application for the exten- 
sion ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : The ques- 
tions which have been raised with regard 
to the Ward Divisions in the City of 
Liverpool must be considered in connec- 
tion with the issue of a Provisional Order, 
and I am not prepared to make an Order 
with regard to the proposed extension 
until these questions have been deter- 
mined. 
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THE CORK STREET PREACHERS. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in 
view of the fact that Mr. George 
Williams, late clerk in the Paymaster 
General’s Office, Dublin Castle, and at 
present employed by the Irish Church 
Missions to Roman Catholics as the leader 
of the Cork street preachers, is now, so 
far as can be judged, completely restored 
to health, and that he is only 44 years 
of age, the Government propose to call 
upon him to submit himself to medical 
examination, with a view to requiring 
him to re-enter the Public Service ; and 
whether there is any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House the 
Papers relating to Mr. Williams’s super- 
annuation ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said: The head of the Department in 
which Mr. George Williams served has 
satisfied himself that Mr. Williams is in- 
capable of performing clerical duties, and 
I scarcely think there is reason for calling 
upon him to submit himself again for 
medical examination. I shall be happy to 
show my hon. Friend the Papers relat- 


ing to Mr. Williams’s superannuation. 


POSTAGE RATES FOR TRADE 
JOURNALS, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
it is that weekly trade journals, although 
each copy may weigh a little under 
14 ounces, can be posted for a halfpenny 
each anywhere within the limits of the 
’ United Kingdom, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands, and monthly trade journals must 
pay a halfpenny for every two ounces ; 
and whether he will take some steps for 
the purpose of equalising the rates of 
postage of both weekly and monthly trade 
journals ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
Newspapers published at intervals of not 
more than seven days are entitled by Act 
of Parliament to transmission by post for 
a halfpenny each irrespective of weight, 
while monthly publications are liable to 
the same rate of postage as books or 
other printed matter. In the present 
condition of the Postal Revenue, I cannot 
see my way to recommend any extension 
of the existing newspaper privilege. 
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SEALERS IN THE BEHRING SUA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign A ffuirs whe- 
ther the instructions to the commanders of 
British and United States war vessels in 
Behring Sea, in reference to the warning 
and seizure of sealing vessels,are prac- 
tically identical in terms ; whether power 
is given to exclude sealing vessels from 
that portion of the North Pacific, or only 
to stop sealing; and whether he can 
present copies to the House ? 

Sir E. GREY : The instructions are 
practically identical so far as they can be 
in view of certain differences in the 
Acts passed respectively by the British 
and American Legislatures. No power. 
is given to exclude sealing vessels, but 
only to seize vessels either sealing or 
bearing indications of having sealed con- 
trary to the Regulation of the Bebring 
Sea Award. There is no objection, so 
far as we are concerned, to publication, 
but we must consult the United States 
Government as to making public their 
instructions, 


SEALS IN RUSSIAN WATERS. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he can present 
to the House a copy of the Treaty now 
negotiated between the United States 
and Russia for the protection of seals 
in Russian waters; and whether any 
negotiations for a similar treaty with the 
United Kingdom are in progress ? 

Sir E. GREY: We have not yet re- 
ceived the text of the Treaty referred to, 
which we are informed is similar to the 
Agreement now in force between the 
United Kingdom and Russia. 

Srr G. BADEN-POWELL: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman answer the 
second part of the question ? 

Sir E. GREY: No further com- 
munication has been received beyond the 
agreement of last year. 


OVERCROWDING PASSENGER 
STEAMERS, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWEEL : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, with regard to the steamship 
Havel, which arrived in the port of 
Southampton from New York this week 
with more than 50 passengers, whether. 
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in the case of this vessel, the Regulations 
were complied with as enacted, for in- 
. stance, in Clauses 4, 14, 100, 101, and 
103 of the Act 18 & 19 Vic., c. 119, 
which specify what space, accommodation, 
and so forth, are to be provided for 
passengers, and certified by the authorities 
of the port ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention had 
previously been directed to this vessel, 
which, however, only arrived at South- 
ampton yesterday morning. The Havel 
was boarded off Calshot by one of the 
emigration officers acting under the in- 
structions of the Board of Trade, and he 
reports this morning that the number of 
steerage passengers on the lower 
passenger deck was in excess of the 
number allowed by “The Passengers 
Act.” The vessel, which is foreign 


owned, was on her way to Bremen; but, 
as she landed passengers at Southampton, 
I will call upon the agents of the Company 
in this country for an explanation. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
EDENDERRY UNION. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, with regard to the 
treatment of the labourer McNamara by 
the Edenderry Board of Guardians, 
whether it is to be understood that when 
a labourer has fulfilled all the conditions 
prescribed by law to obtain a cottage 
and plot of ground it is open to the 
Board of Guardians without reason to 
ignore his claim, and give possession to 
another labourer who has taken no steps 
towards having a cottage erected ; and 
whether, since the Local Government 
Board have constantly interfered with 
the discretion of Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland on other matters, they will 
use in this case their discretionary 
powers of control, and cause the Eden- 
‘derry Board of Guardians to reconsider 
this case, with a view to determining 
the present tenant’s occupation and the 
restoration of McNamara to the house 
which was built on his representation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Under the exist- 
ing law the Board of Guardians may 
act in the manner referred to in the 

uestion. The course adopted by the 
uardians is, however, contrary to the 
spirit and inteution of the Labourers’ 
Acts, and when complaints respecting 
the action of Boards of Guardians in this 
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respect are made the Local Government 
Board inform them to this effect, and 
point out that by adhering to their de- 
cision the object of the Act would be 
defeated. A communication in this 
sense will be addressed to the Edenderry 
Guardians. 


LAND REGISTRY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether tenant 
purchasers who bought prior to the pass- 
ing of the Registration of Title (Ireland) 
Act are obliged, when registering their 
title under that Act, to pay the cost of 
registry searches, whereas in the case of 
purchasers since the Act the titles are 
registered by the Land Commission with- 
out any expense to the purchasers ; 
whether a great deal of the delay in 
answering requisitions on title has arisen 
owing to this cause; and whether, in 
order to facilitate registration, and in 
view of the fact that the Act imposes on 
prior purchasers a burden not contem- 
plated by them when purchasing, it 
would be possible to deal with such pur- 
chasers so faras the cost of searches is 
concerned in the same manner as pur- 
chasers subsequent to the Act are dealt 
with ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: In the cases of 
tenants who have completed their pur- 
chases since the passing of the Act, these 
are forthwith registered without expense 
of searches, no searches being necessary. 
In the cases of sales completed before 
the passing of the Act, the cost of 
searches, amounting generally, I under- 
stand, to a few shillings only, and of 
clearing the title, if there has been a 
devolution, falls on the applicant, unless 
he has sent in his application through 
the Land Commission, who are author- 
ised to have the searches made without 
charge. One thousand two hundred and 
thirty-four applications of this sort 
have been filed by the Land Commission, 
while 7,762 purchasers have lodged ap- 
plications themselves. It is probable 
that some of the delay in answering re- 
quisitions is caused by the unwillingness 
of applicants to incur the cost of searches. 
As regards the cases of purchasers prior 
to the passing of the Act, and the possi- 
bility of freeing them from the cost of 
searches, which is being done in many 
cases by the Land Commission, it seems 
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to be a question for the Treasury whe- 
ther all such cases shall be treated in 
this way. 


AMERICAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
there has been any change within the 
past 12 months in the practice of the 
American Post Office in the selection of 
vessels for the carriage of mails from 
America to the United Kingdom; and 
whether it is the fact that whereas until 
recently the mails were despatched from 
New York by the vessel having the 
fastest record, whether sailing to Liver- 
pool or Southampton, the mails are now 
in all cases sent to Southampton unless 
in the case of letters specially addressed ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Now that there 
are packets sailing under the American 
flag, the United States Post Office does 
not always select in absolute accordance 
with the records of the respective 
steamers. When, for instance, the Paris 
or New York sails with the Teutonic or 
Majestic, and the disparity of speed is 
not great, the United States Post Office 
sends the bulk of the mails by the 
American packet, and the Irish and 


specially addressed letters by the English 


steamer; but when there is a marked 
difference between the speed of two 
steamers, the faster takes the bulk mails, 
whether bound for Liverpool or for South- 
ampton. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
‘ Board of Agriculture, in reference to a 
letter from the Colonial Office to the 
Board of Agriculture, dated 26th April, 
1894, in which Lord Ripon states— 
“That he has great difficulty in accepting the 
view that it is merely a type of contagious 
leuro-pneumonia, and that it is not a disease 
} vas to the hardships and exposure of the jour- 
ney to this country. That he regrets, therefore, 
that the Board have not felt themselves ina 
ition to a the recommendation in the 
etter from this Department of the 15th ultimo, 
that the restrictions should be removed on the 
opening of the trade for the approaching season. 
. . . That, as he understands that the importa- 
tion of store cattle does not usually begin till 
July or August, he hopes that the period of 
special examination which the Board propose to 
fix will not be extended beyond the middle of 
June, so as to allow time for making arrange- 
ments for that trade after the expiry of the 
_ if no further suspicious cases should be 
‘ound ;” 
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and whether a reply has been sent by his 
instructions to that letter, what is the 
date and the nature of that reply, and 
whether he will lay it upon the Table ? 
At the same time I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, in view of the 
facts disclosed in the correspondence be- 
tween the Board of Agriculture and the 
Colonial Office recently laid upon the 
Table, that a case of undoubted pleuro- 
pueumonia was found in an animal landed 
at Deptford in this country from Canada 
on the 22nd of October last, not seven 
months ago, and that the Board, in their 
letter of the 15th of August, 1893, have 
pointed out that that disease may remain 
undetected for a period of 15 months, he 
will reconsider his determination to ex- 
empt Canadian animals from slaughter at 
the ports, provided that no case of dis- 
ease is disclosed by the special exami- 
nation which is to commence on the 18th 
of this month, but which is not to be 
protracted ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): Noreply 
has as yet been sent to the letter to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers, and I 
do not know that any will be necessary. 
If I find that a reply is expected and 
would be desirable, I will certainly in- 
clude it in any further Papers to be laid 
before the House. Nothing has occurred 
during the past three weeks which leads 
me to modify the statement I made to 
the House on this subject on the 23rd 
ultimo, and with reference to the period 
of incubation, I may refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to the reply I recently made 
to the hon. Member for North Down, 
when I stated that some of the wit- 
nesses examined by the Committee of ~ 
1888 are said to have asserted that they 
had known cases of the develop- 
ment of the disease after no less a 
period than 15 months, but that no pro- 
perly authenticated case of the kind was 
known to the veterinary officers of my 
Department. The evidence of those 
officers before the Committee points to a 
very much shorter period as necessary for 
safety. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Arising out of the 
question, may I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman what period of freedom from any 
case of imported disease is, in the 
opinion of the Department, necessury 
before Canadian cattle can be landed 


Pneumonia. 
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withont being at once slaughtered and 
without exposing the cattle in this country 
to the risk of disease ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I must ask the 
right hon. Geutleman to put that ques- 
tion on the Paper. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
Has there been any conflict of opinion 
among the Veterinary Authorities on the 
subject dealt with in his answer ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: No, Sir; they 
are unanimous in the opinion. 

Masor RASCH: Has not a case of 
anthrax recently occurred in South 
Essex ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I do not see 
how that arises out of the question on the 
Paper. 


INSANITY IN IRELAND. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College 
Green): On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he has observed that the Special 
Report of the Inspectors of Lunatics on 
the alleged increase of insanity, recently 
presented, conflicts with their statutory 
Reports, annually laid before Parliament, 
on the subject of increase, and whether 
any explanation of the difference can be 
given ; and whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Reports of the resident medi- 
cal superintendents of the several district 
lunatic asylums, upon which the special 
Report in question has been founded, 
for the information of hon. Members who 
take an interest in the subject ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I regret I am not 
in a position to reply to this question 
to-day, as owing to the absence of the 
Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums from 
Dublin there has been some delay in 
communicating with them. 


ENFIELD LOCK BUILDING WORKS. 

Cartain BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War why men employed in the 
building works department at Enfield 
Lock are being discharged and their 
places filled by contractors’ men ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
A few men have been discharged from 
the buildings works department at 
Enfield Lock because there is not suffi- 
cient work for them. None have been 
replaced by contractors’ workmen. 


Mr. Chaplin 
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SICK PAY IN THE CUSTOMS 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if he is aware that the salary for over 
seven months (8th February to 13th 
September, 1893) of Andrew D. Murray, 
an officer of Customs, has not yet been 
paid ; whether he will now order pay- 
ment; and whether, as this officer has 
now fully regained his health, he will 
order his re-instatement to suitable duty 
in the Customs, in accordance with the 
Treasury Minute of 27th August, 1889, 
which states that an officer may be re- 
called to duty on his health being 
restored ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No salary is 
due to Mr. Andrew D. Murray, formerly 
boatman in the Customs. He had been 
continuously absent from duty on account 
of illness since the 24th of September, 
1892, and his pay ceased from the 8th of 
February, 1893. He was discharged 


from the Service with the gratuity for 
which his service qualified him on the 
ground that he was medically certified to 
be incapable of performing his duties, 
There is no intention to re-employ him. 


TRAWLERS IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE, 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he is aware that beam trawlers have 
been constantly at work during the winter 
months within the prescribed limits in 
the Firth of Clyde; and that, on the 
27th of April, a fisherman, by name 
William Leckie, lost lines of the value 
of £6 by beam trawlers ; and whether he 
will take steps to see that the law is en- 
forced, and that the owners of beam 
trawlers are made amenable to justice 
for infringing the law ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR (who replied) 
said: The Fishery Board inform me 
that the commander of the Vigilant re- 
ports to them that if the beam trawlers 
have been constantly at work during the 
winter months he has not heard of it, 
though he has inquired at the visited 
ports; neither has he observed any 
trawlers at sea except sailing trawlers of 
not more than eight tons as permitted by 
Board’s bye-law. The Board have no 
information as to the lines alleged to 
have been lost by William Leckie, who 
should have reported his loss when it 
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oceurred, if he had good grounds of com- 

laint. As regards the last paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s question, I may 
mention that the Fishery Board have 
recently purchased a new steam cruiser 
for service on the West Coast. 


THE “COSTA RICA PACKET.” 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign affairs whether the sugges- 
tion with respect to arbitration in the 
ease of the Costa Rica Packet has been 
brought under the notice of the Govern- 
ment of the Hague; if so, how was it 
received ; if not, and if there is no pro- 
spect of an early conclusion to. the present 
negotiations, will he press the proposal 
for arbitration on the attention of the 
Government of the Hague, with a view 
to expediting the settlement of claims 
arising out of the seizure and detention 
of the captain of the Costa Rica Packet 
by the Dutch Authorities in the 
Moluccas ? 


Sir E. GREY: Instructions have 
been sent to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
the Hague to revew the claim preferred 
by Her Majesty’s Government in this 
case, and to press for the settlement of it 
without delay. I cannot make any 
further statement until the reply of the 
Netherlands Government has been re- 
ceived. 


STAGE CARRIAGE LICENCES IN 
LONDON. 

Mr. KEIR-HARDIE (West Ham, S.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can state how many stage carriage 
licences are in force in London; how 
many stage carriage drivers’ and con- 
ductors’ licences are at present in 
force in London; aud whether he will 
consider the advisability of regulating 
the issue of drivers’ and conductors’ 
licences so as to correspond to the num- 
ber of licensed carriages, and of only 
issuing such licences to men over 20 
years of age who have already had ex- 
perience of driving on the streets ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: On 
December 31 last there were 3,439 
stage carriages licensed. On the same 
date there were licensed 6,454 stage 
drivers, 8,534 conductors, but of these 
very many held both licences, and act 
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as driver or conductor, according to 
circumstances. The suggested limiting 
would have no margin for sickness or 
other causes of ubstention from work ; 
aud as licences cannot be granted without 
due inquiry into character, &c., there 
would be constant delays and complaints 
that stage carriages were thrown out of 
work for lack of drivers or conductors, 
and unlicensed men would be employed. 
The minimum, age allowed by law for 
drivers is 16, but no one is licensed by 
the Commissioner who is under 17 years 
of age, and this only in exceptioual cir- 
cumstances and for country districts on 
the special application of a proprietor, 
who undertakes to find the man employ- 
ment. 


RICHMOND ASYLUM. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
wLether he will suspend the apportion- 
ment of the expenditure upon Richmond 
Asylum by the Privy Council until the 
Law of Settlement has been altered ; and 
whether he will arrange a ratio of expen- 
diture based upon the number of patients 
coming from the County of the City of 
Dublin, the County of Dublin, the County 


of Wicklow, the County of the Town of 
Drogheda, in view of the fact that under 


the present proposition an increased 
burden would be cast upon the citizens 
of Dublin in connection with this 
asylum ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The increased 
accommodation in connection with Rich- 
mond Asylum is an urgent necessity and 
must be provided forthwith. It would 
uot be practicable to defer the apportion- 
ment of the expenditure in the manner 
suggested. ‘The mode of apportionment 
has received the careful consideration of 
a Committee of the Privy Council in Ire- 
land, before which the parties interested 
were duly represented. 


Dr. KENNY : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman promised me to give this matter 
his individual attention, Inasmuch as 
great injustice is being inflicted on the 
City of Dublin, will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the desirability of 
reverting to the old system ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, the matter had 
been very carefully considered, and he 
thought the best possible conclusion had 
been arrived at. 
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_ Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
What additional representation is granted 
to Louth ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say, but 
I believe it will pay a diminished con- 
tribution. 


RIOTING IN COUNTY ANTRIM. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) : I beg 
ito ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the serious rioting 
which took place on last Saturday 
evening at Whitehouse and Whiteabbey, 
County Antrim ; whether he is aware 
that two Nationalist bands, while march- 
ing down the Shore Road, were sub- 
jected to an unprovoked attack of stones 
thrown by an Orange crowd at White- 
house ; that an attack was made on the 
bands at Whiteabbey, where the police 
were compelled to fall back into the 
main street, after which they had to make 
a baton charge ; that they were obliged 
to accompany the bands from White- 
abbey ; and that both the police and the 
bands were persistently stoned for some 
distance after leaving ‘Whiteabbey ; 
whether any of the police or the people 
sustained injuries; and whether steps 
will be taken to bring to justice the ring- 
leaders of the crowds who are so fre- 
quently attacking peaceable and orderly 
bands along this road ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the disturbances referred 
to, which resulted in the breaking of 
window panes and the infliction of per- 
sonal injuries on both sides. One police- 
man was also struck on the head with a 
stone, but his wound is not considered 
dangerous. A number of persons can 
be identified ky the police as having par- 
ticipated in the disturbances, and I am 
now in communication with the Law 
Officers as to the proceedings to be in- 
stituted. Under these circumstances, 
my hon. Friend will agree with me that 
it is inexpedient to prejudice the hearing 
of the cases before the Magistrates by 
entering into further details at present. 


LUNATICS IN LARNE WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
-of Ireland whether his attention has been 
sealled to a letter from the Secretary to 
the Local Government Board to the 
Larne (County Antrim) Board of Guar- 
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dians, subsequently published in The 
Irish News of the 3rd instant, in which 
it is stated that there are, in the infirmary 
of the workhouse, 62 patients, of whom 
27 are lunatics in charge of one nurse 
who is unable to go about the wards 
without the aid of astick ; whether he is 
aware the letter alleges that this infirm 
nurse is assisted by three female inmates 
of an inferior class, two of whom are of 
immoral character; that on the male 
side three old and infirm men are the 
only assistants ; and that the Inspector 
found in a ward with five female imbe- 
ciles an infant, one and a-half years old, 
in charge of a pauper attendant who 
belongs to the same class she is supposed 
to mind ; and whether immediate steps 
will be taken to make such nursing and 
other arrangements as the necessity of 
the case demands ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated. The Local Government Board 
in the letter referred to requested the 
Guardians to summon a special meeting 
to consider the question of improving the 
present nursing arrangements in the 
workhouse, and this meeting will be held 
on the 16th instant. The Board will 
await the result of the Guardians’ de- 
liberations before taking further action. 


LAND APPEALS IN CAVAN. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Land 
Commission in hearing appeals in Cavan 
acted on the Report of Mr. Bomford, 
whose connection with landlords in the 
county has been the subject of comment, 
or whether they obtained any indepen- 
dent evidence; whether he can say in 
how many cases recently heard in Cavan 
the rent was raised and in how many 
lowered ; and whether any intimation of 
the general feeling against the employ- 
ment of court valuers ia places where 
they are connected with the landlord’s 
interest has been communicated to the 
Land Commission ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Secretary to 
the Land Commission informs me that it has 
been found necessary to refer this question 
to Mr. Justice Bewley, one of the Com- 
missioners, who is absent from Dublin. 
My hon. Friend must, therefore, post- 
pone the question till after the recess. 
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761 Medical Officers at 
A BRITISH SUBJECT AT 
.BANGKOK. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is he aware that at 
the International Court at Bangkok, in 
May last, two Siamese subjects were 
charged with being members of a gang 
who waylaid and seriously injured Mr. 
Lillie, a British subject ; and, on a con- 
viction, were let off by the Siamese 
Judge with a fine of about £16 each ; and 
whether, in view of the Treaty between 
Great Britain and Siam, which guaran- 
tees British subjects, under Article 1, 
full protection and assistance to enable 
them to reside in Siam in all security, 
the Government propose to take any 
action in the matter ? 

Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment received a Report from Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Bangkok on this 
incident, and also full reports of the pro- 
ceedings with regard to it in the Consular 
and International Courts at Bangkok. 
The case occurred more than a year ago, 
and more than one question was put in the 
House of Commons at the time. It 


ATTACK ON 


appears from the evidence that Mr. 


Lillie was stopped and subjected to some 
personal violence by several Siamese who 
had greatly resented the contemptuous 
expressions applied to the Siamese Go- 
vernment and nation by the newspaper 
of which he was the editor. Two of the 
Siamese concerned were brought up for 
trial and fined as stated, and half the 
amount was received by Mr. Lillie in 
compensation. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs is he aware that, on the 25th of 
April, 1893, in the British Court at 
Bangkok, a man, called Ahamat, was 
convicted by a jury of having been one 
of a gang who waylaid and beat Mr. 
Lillie, editor of The Siam Free Press; 
that the official medical attendant swore 
that the wounds inflicted on Mr. Lillie 
constituted grievous bodily harm; and 
that it was proved that it was the 
prisoner who stopped Mr. Lillie’s carriage 
and struck him with the butt end of a 
whip ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that prisoner was sentenced to a fort- 
night’s imprisonment with hard labour, 
although the Consul was bound, under 
Sections 6 and 49 of the Siam Order in 
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Council, 1889, to administer justice in 
accordance with the practice of English 
law, the Government propose to take any 
action in the matter? 

Srrk E. GREY: The report of the 
trial does not show that Mr. Lillie’s 
medical attendant swore as stated. On 
the contrary, he stated in evidence that 
the bruises had disappeared in six days. 
The jury found Ahamat guilty of a 
common assault. 


THE DE FREYNE EVICTIONS. 

Mr. HAYDEN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland why the widows Cabalan and 
Moran and Mrs. P. Moran, evicted 
tenauts on the De Freyne estate, have not 
been paid the amount of the bills they 
furnished to the District Inspector of the 
R.I.C. for hay, turf, and timber destroyed 
and burned by the constabulary whilst 
guarding the ruined walls of the evicted 
houses ; and if he would undertake to 
have those people paid their claims with- 
out further delay, as they are now sorely 
in need of provisions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid I 
cannot add anything to the reply which 
I gave to a similar question addressed to 
me by the hon. Gentleman on this subject 
on the 22nd of March last. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS AT MOUNTJOY 
PRISON. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
South Monaghan, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he can state how many medical 
officers are at present employed at Mount- 
joy Prison, Dublin; what the duties were 
which they were employed to discharge 
at the time of their appointment, and 
what duties they now perform ; what are 
the salaries paid such officers ; whether 
these exceed a total of £1,000 per annum ; 
and if any such sum is paid for medical 
attendance in any other prison accom- 
modating only a similar number of 
prisoners ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There are two 
medical officers and an assistant attached 
to the local and convict divisions of 
Mountjoy Prison, and their salaries 
amount in the aggregate to £910 per 
annum. The Prisons Board inform me 
that there is no other similar prison in 
Ireland with which to compare that at 
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Mountjoy ; but they. observe that the 
salaries paid for medical attendance in 
Maryborough Invalid Convict Prison are 
much higher in proportion to the average 
number in custody than the salaries paid 
at Mountjoy. With respect to the 
second paragraph, which enters into 
matters of detail, I shall be happy, if the 
hon. Gentleman so desires, to supply 
him with a statement of the duties re- 
ferred to. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether the Report of the Commission 
on Bovine Tuberculosis is ready for 
publication, or when its issue may be 
expected ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : I am in- 
formed by the Commissioners that satis- 
factory progress is being made with 
the Report, which may shortly be 
expected. 

Mr. FIELD: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman fix a date, because I have 
been asking questions upon this subject 
ever since I have been in the House ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I cannot 
add to the answer I have already given. 


IRISH RATE COLLECTIONS. 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the present system of rate 
receipt forms and of checking rate 
collectors’ accounts is inefficient in pre- 
venting embezzlement by dishonest rate 
collectors in different Unions in Ireland ; 
whether he is aware that in Baltinglass 
Union the clerk has introduced a plan of 
having the rate books laid on the Board- 
room table for the information of the 
Guardians at their weekly meetings, with 
the amounts paid during the week duly 
set forth ; aud whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board are prepared to recommend 
the general adoption of this plan, or some 
better one, by Boards of Guardians so as 
to prevent serious loss to the ratepayers 
through defaleations by dishonest rate 
collectors ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board do not think the present 
system of rate receipt forms and of 
checking collectors’ accounts is ineffi- 
cient in preventing embezzlement of the 
rates, but that it is rather the inefficient 
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working of the present system which has 
resulted in losses to the ratepayers in 
certain Unions. The Board have no 
objection to the adoption by other Unions 
of the system referred to in the second 
paragraph, but they do not think that its 
adoption would result in any real advan- 
tage such as would justify them in 
officially recommending it to Boards of 
Guardians. In order to be beneficial the 
system would require to be very fully 
carried out, and the Board are inclined to 
believe that in time the inspection by the 
Guardians might become purely formal. 
It will be found, as a rule, that defalca- 
tions on the part of collectors are rare in 
well-managed Unions where there isa 
competent and careful clerk. 


BOARD OF WORKS LAND IN LEITRIM. 

Mr. TULLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he has inquired what 
are the grounds on which the Board of 
Works officials refused to let to Thomas 
Butler, of Jamestown, County Leitrim, 
the portion of land in their control which 
was lately in the possession of Mrs. 
Reynolds, who emigrated in March last to 
America ; and whether he is prepared 
to state the reasons, if any, for such re- 
fusal ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Board 
of Works inform me that they have 
arranged to let the land in question toa 
tenant whom, after full inquiry, they 
considered more suitable than Mr. 
Butler, and whose garden immediately 
adjoins it. 

LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 

NENAGH UNION. 

Mr. P. J. O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
he is aware that, in the case of the 
recent Local Government Board in- 
quiry into the scheme for labourers’ 
cottages of the Nenagh Board of Guar- 
dians, a site for a proposed cottage on 
the lands of one Thomas Moloney, in the 
Ballina division, was objected to in the 
Inspector’s Report, on the ground that, 
in his opinion, the selection of the site 
was injudicious, and that, if the plot was 
acquired, the occupier would, in all pro- 
bability, be subjected to considerable 
annoyance; whether he is aware the 
cottage in this case was sought to be pro- 
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vided by the Guardians (acting on the 
representation of 12 ratepayers in the 
district) for a labourer, named Hackett, 
who, with a family of five, has been 
obliged to live in lodgings for the pust 
two years, there being uo house avail- 
able in the district ; whether the Guar- 
dians, by resolution of their Board on 
the 26th of April last, appealed to the 
Local Government Board not to abandon 
this site for a cottage, stating that, in 
their opinion, there were no just grounds 
for so doing; that the objections raised 
by Moloney on the inquiry were not in 
accordance with the facts ; and that they 
(the Guardians) were satisfied that there 
were no grounds for the suggestion that 
Moloney, in the event of the cottage 
being built and occupied by Hackett, 
would be (as the Report stated) subject 
to any annoyance ; and if he will advise 
the Local Government Board to respond 
to the Guardians’ request for a further 
inquiry into the facts of this case? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts stated 
in the question are correct, but the main 
fact of the case has been omitted— 
namely, that the person for whom the 
cottage is proposed was evicted from a 
house on the same lands about three 
years ago. The Local Government 
Board Inspector considered that the 
selection of a site for a cottage for this 
man on this particular farm was in- 
judicious, as, in all probability, the occu- 
pier of the farm would be subjected to 
annoyance if the labourer who had been 
evicted were put back on his lands. 


FIELD HOSPITAL TRAINING, 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether, in view of the 
orders given by the Secretary of State 
for War for field hospital training to be 
given at Aldershot, similar orders will 
be given for field hospital training in 
India ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : In accordance 
with the reply given to my hon. Friend 
on the 21st December last a copy of the 


scheme for the field hospital training to 
be given at Aldershot has been sent for 
the consideration of the Government of 
India, 
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THE MANNING OF OUR MERCANTILE 
MARINE, 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware of the grave 
import to our shipping industry of any 
inquiry into the question of the manning 
of the ships of our Mercantile Marine ; 
whether he will now state definitely the 
precise scope of the inquiries to be insti- 
tuted by the proposed Committee on 
Undermanning ; what is to be the con- 
stitution of the Committee ; whether it 
is, or is not, his intention to ask Members 
of Parliament to serve on that Com- 
mittee ; and whether, in such case, the 
different branches of the shipping indus- 
try will be duly represented ? 


*Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. We 
are fully aware of the grave import of 
the inquiry into the question of the 
manning of the ships of our Mercantile 
Marine, and I am glad to be able to state 
that we have undertaken this inquiry 
with the assent of all parties interested. 
The Committee will be appointed to 
inquire and report whether any amend- 
ment of the existing law is necessary in 
order to secure as regards British ships— 
(1) The proper manning of such ships ; 
(2) The detention of such ships if pro- 
ceeding or about to proceed to sea under- 
mauued from ports in the United King- 
dom ; (3) The punishment of persons 
sending or taking or being parties to 
sending or taking such ships to sea 
undermanned. It will consist of four 
Members of Parliament: — The hon. 
Member for Cardiff, Chairman; the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
the Ormskirk Division of Lancashire ; 
the hon. Member for West Perth; and 
the hon. Member for Middlesbrough. 
Two representatives of the Board of 
Trade—Sir Digby Murray, baronet, and 
Mr. Ingram B. Walker, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade. Three representatives 
of shipowners — Mr. Thomas Scrutton, 
Mr. G. A. Laws, Mr. Charles Barrie. 
Two representatives of seamen and fire- 
men—Mr. T. B. Butcher (Hull) and Mr, 
Thomas Counorty (Liverpool). One 
representative of shipmasters — Mr, 
William Davidson (South Shields). 
One certificated engineer—Mr. James 
Orr Sinclair, A burrister of high 
standing— Mr. F. W. Raikes, Q.C., 
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I had hoped to be able to 
arrange for one representative of the 
underwriters, but I am at present without 
the advice enabling me to do so. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
Seeing the great importance of this sub- 
ject, will the. right hon. Gentleman ap- 
point a second representative to represent 
the shipmasters und officers, and also a 
second representative to represent the 
engineers and firemen, both of whom 
shall be practical men who have been 
at sea ? I would further ask whether, as 
the three shipowners do not represent 
cargo steamers, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will appoint a shipowner to repre- 
sent this class of vessel ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The hon. 
Gentleman asks me to largely increase 
the size of this Committee. There are 
five shipowners on the Committee, three 
of them nominated by agreement with 
the shipowners of London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere, and the ship- 
owners themselves are quite content with 
the shipowners who represent them on 
the Committee. With respect to the 
engineers, they are quite content with 
the certificated engineers nominated by 
I think the sea 


the Engineers’ Union. 
officers have also nominated a repre- 


sentative. This is a deliberative Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, consisting of 15 
Members, and it would be impossible to 
add to that number without making it 
practically unworkable. All parties 
are satisfied with the representatives on 
the Committee. 

Mr. WEIR: What Society does Mr. 
Sinclair represent ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Society of 
Working Engineers—a Union of 12,000 
men in London, Shields, Glasgow, and 
elsewhere. He is their selection. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL asked if 
the Committee would receive instructions 
to deal with the case of other than 
British ships ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Committee 
have nothing to do with the Inter- 
national aspect, and the Government can- 
not legislate on the question of manning 
for other Mercantile Marines than our 
own. The Committee will inquire and 
report upon what they consider necessary 
and desirable should be done. 

Mr. CAYZER asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman had not received requests for 
further representation from the Scotch 
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Shipowners’ Association, the Mercantile 
Marine Society of Liverpool, and other 
Organisations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Almost every 
Society and every class want separate 
representation ; but I think it will be 
agreea that the Committee is fully re- 
presentative. 


WAR OFFICE CHEMIST. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War who was ap- 
pointed chemist to the War Office on the 
retirement of Sir F. Abel; whether Dr. 
Dupré was appointed as adviser only, 
and was already fully occupied with his 
duties at the Home Office ; what, if any, 
is the control exercised by Dr. Kellner 
of the Woolwich Laboratory over the 
work at Waltham Abbey ; whether the 
head of the Waltham Factory is a mili- 
tary man, with no scientific chemist 
under him; whether the deputy 
manager is not a scientific chemist, but 
a practical man trained in the routine 
work ; whether the foreman, who was 
unfortunately killed in the last explosion, 
was a scientific chemist ; and when was 
the Report on the former fatal explosion 
signed, and why has it not been sooner 
presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
When in 1888 the Explosives Committee 
was formed with Sir F. Abel as presi- 
dent, the distribution of the work of the 
Chemical Department was re-arranged, 
the ordinary work being taken over by 
Dr. Kellner, and the larger questions 
connected with explosives falling to the 
Explosives Committee. When the Ex- 
plosives Committee came to an end in 
1891 Dr. Dupré succeeded Sir F. Abel 
as an associate member of the Ordnance 
Committee. He is also the adviser of 
the Director General of Ordnance Facto- 
ries when consulted on questions relative 
to explosives. I understand that Dr. 
Dupré’s duties at the Home Office leave 
sufficient time for the required purpose. 
Dr. Kellner is not attached to the Ord- 
nance Factories, and exercises, therefore, 
no control at Waltham. He is, however, 
frequently consulted. The superinten- 
dent at Waltham Abbey is a military 
man, but he is assisted by a staff of 
practical chemists with special knowledge 
of explosives. The Report on the former 
explosion was signed on April 25, pre- 
sented on the 30th, and distributed this 
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morning. I may add that Lord Sand- 
hurst’s Committee has been requested to 
make a full inquiry into the administra- 
tion of the factories dealing with nitro- 
glycerine, guncotton, and cordite. The 
committee will report as expeditiously as 
possible, and the Secretary of State will 
then promptly consider what changes 
may be expedient. 
oLoNEL LOCKWOOD: Will the 

Report on the last explosion at Waltham 
be circulated among Members ? 

Mr. WOODALL: It will be sent, in 
the first place, to the Secretary of State, 
who no doubt will have it circulated. 


DOYLE UNIONS. 

Mr. KENYON (Denbigh, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if he has any objec- 
tion to lay upon the Table a short Return 
showing the number of so-called Doyle 
or contributory Unions now existing, 
with their respective populations and 
rateable value, and also showing the 
method in which the casual paupers are 
treated in these Unions ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: No such 
Unions as are suggested have as yet been 
constituted. 


THE EXPLOSION AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office what work, if any, will be found 
for the men deprived of work by the last 
explosion at Waltham Abbey; what 
were the qualifications of the chemist in 
charge of the nitro-glycerine at the time 
of the explosion ; what sum, if any, will 
‘be received by the relatives of the un- 
married man killed during the last ex- 
plosion ; and if, when the new buildings 
to replace those destroyed are erected, 
the work will be leased to contractors ? 

Mr. WOODALL : It is hoped to find 
employment for the men whom the late 
explosion at Waltham Abbey has de- 
prived of work. The chemist in charge 
of the nitro-glycerine factory is a Fellow 
of the Institute of Chemists and has 
several competent chemists under him. 
As explained in another reply to-day, the 
question of grants to relatives will be 
considered when full details are obtained. 
The new buildings will not be erected by 
contract. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD : What com- 
pensation will be given to the owners of 
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private houses whose property has been 
injured by these explosions ? 

Mr. WOODALL : I must ask the hon. 
Member to put that question on the 
Paper for some day after the Recess. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if, in addition, 
to take the ordinary precautions imposed 
on private factories, the War Office did 
not claim to be exempt from liability for 
damage done to adjoining property ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I must decline to 
answer questions of so much importance 
without notice. 


WAR DEPARTMENT WRITERS, 

Mr. MACDONALD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
a correspondence has been proceeding for 
upwards of a year between the War 
Office and the Treasury upon the sub- 
ject of promoting the writers in the War 
Department to the position of abstractors 
and assistant clerks ; and whether he 
can now state what decision, if any, has 
been reached ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
It is understood that a decision has been 
arrived at by the Treasury. I expect to 
receive it very shortly. 


STAGE PLAY LICENCES. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether any, and if 
so what, County and Borough Councils 
have delegated to the Justices their 
powers and duties, under “The Local 
Government Act, 1888,” with respect to 
the licensing of houses or places for the 
public performance of stage plays; and 
whether it is competent for any Council, 
which has so delegated its powers and 
duties, at any time to withdraw such 
delegation and thenceforth to exercise 
such powers itself ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I have no 
information as to the cases referred to, 
and the Local Government Board have 
no authority in the matter. I may, how- 
ever, state generally that it would appear 
that a power to delegate would include a 
power to withdraw such delegation. 


THE ARRAN ISLANDS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution of the 
Galway Board of Guardians, affirming 
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the necessity for relief works in the 
Arran Islands, owing to the extreme 
destitution now prevailing there; and 
whether he has yet provided for the in- 
stitution of such works ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
copy of the resolution referred to. Since 
I replied recently to a previous question 
of my hon. Friend in regard to the state 
of things in the Arran Islands, the Local 
Government Inspector has again visited 
them, and, with the assistance of the 
parish priest and his curate, distributed 
the seed potatoes provided through the 
. hon. Member for Northampton. The 
Local Government Inspector has found 
nothing to alter in his former Reports, 
nor anything that would justify the Go- 
vernment in asking Parliament to adopt 
the very exceptional course of specially 
providing relief works. 

Mr. SEXTON: Am I to under- 
stand that the Government think there 
are now the means of subsistence for the 
people in these islands until the harvest 
ripens ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : That is the best 
judgment that can be formed of the 
opinion of the Inspector. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) asked 
if the answer of the Chief Secretary 
‘meant that the Government could not see 
their way to spend a few hundreds in 
instituting relief works in the Arran 
Islands at a period when the people of 
Ireland were taxed £250,000 for the 
Navy ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am afraid my 
logic does not enable me to see the con- 
nection between this extra taxation and 
the granting of a few hundred pounds to 
the Arran Islands. The case of the 
Arran Islands must be judged on its 
merits. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
the Chief Secretary had received any 
information on the subject of the condition 
of the people of these islands from the 
Rev. Father McDonnell, the priest of the 
district, who had complained very much 
of the indifference of the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It is quite true I 
have received various communications 
from this rev. gentleman complaining 
of what he considers my indifference. I 
have not been indifferent. I have paid 
the very closest attention, and I have 
formed the best judgment I could on the 
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facts laid before me by officers and 
officials of experience, in whom I have 
entire confidence. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Are we to 
infer that he places in this matter greater 
reliance upon the information afforded to 
him by the Local Government Board In- 
spector, who is only a stranger, than he 
does upon the information provided for 
him by the Rev. Father McDonnell, who 
bas lived amongst his people all his life, 
and knows all about them ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not sure 
how far it is true that this rev. gentle- 
man has lived all his life there. He is 
the parish priest, no doubt ; but the gen- 
tleman who was parish priest when these 
circumstances first arese died about three 
or four weeks ago. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will make further inquiries as to 
the advisability and usefulness of con- 
structing two boat-slips which have been 
recommended by several persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am making in- 
quiries to-day upon the subject, and any 
charge of indifference or callousness 
against me is entirely without founda- 
tion. 

Mr. SEXTON: May I ask whether 
the Report of Major Fair says anything 
either to affirm or deny the statement of 
the parish priest—namely, that of these 
people, or the small minority on the 
middle island, who are able to obtain 
work are now working for a wage of 2d. 
a day ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot say 
whether it is true that they are 
working for a wage of 2d.a day; but 
no facts were brought before us which 
would justify us in coming to Parliament 
and asking for funds to start relief 
works. 


WORKING HOURS AT WOOLWICH. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil) : 
I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether the changes 
recently made in the hours of labour at 
some of the Government Departments at 
Woolwich constitute a maximum eight 
hour day or 48 hour week; whether the 
men are compelled under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to be at work every day 
during the whole time ; how the hours 
are reckoned, and whether meal-time 
is included; and if a 48 hour week, 
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what are the highest maximum hours 
in any one day inclusive of meal- 
time ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The changes re- 
ferred to in the hours of labour at Wool- 
wich constitute a 48 hours week. Men 
are ordinarily required to be at work the 
whole time during which their services 
are required. In all cases the hours for 
leaving off work are the hours for leaving 
the shops or places where the men are 
actually at work. For coming to work, 
the hours named are the times for de- 
positing the tickets in the ticket-boxes, 
which are placed as near as possible to 
the men’s work. On five days the men 
work from 8 a.m. till 1 p.m., and from 
2 p.m. till 5.40 p.m. They have, there- 
fore, a free hour for dinner, and the actual 
work covers eight hours and 40 minutes. 
On Saturdays the work is from 8 a.m. to 
12.40 p.m. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether it is his intention to appoint a 
Select Committee to consider the dairy 
industry ? 

Mr. CHANNING: Has the attention 
of the right hon. Gentleman been directed 
to a Motion I have down on the Paper 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee? I put it down in pursuance of 
his reply to a deputation. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The hon. 
Member for East Northamptonshire has 
a Motion down for a Committee on this 
subject, and I am in negotiation with him 
as to the terms of it. 


OVERCROWDED WORKMEN'S TRAINS. 

Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he will take 
steps to prevent the overcrowding of work- 
men’s trains on the existing lives of rail- 
way in and about the Metropolis ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to recommend this House to 
amend its Standing Order by adding to 
Standing Order 181la, which provides 
that all new Railway Bills shall contain 
provisions’ for rehousing of the working 
classes, a Standing Order that such Bills 
shall also coutain provisions that, if there 
is not sufficient third-class accommoda- 
tion on workmen’s trains, holders of 
workmen’s tickets may use any other 
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available carriages, that the Board of 
Trade may regulate the accommodation 
on such trains, and that a Company fail- 
ing to comply with such regulations shall 
be liable to a fine of £50, recoverable 
summarily by the County Council ? 


*Mr. MUNDELLA: The difficulty of 
overcrowding of workmen’s and indeed 
of other trains on the lines of railway in 
and about the Metropolis is a physical 
one. The Companies do their best to 
meet the demands made on their accom- 
modation, but find great impediments in 
the way of increasing that accommoda- 
tion. If any specific case is brought 
under my notice I will look into it ; but 
I have no legal or actual power to pre- 
vent overcrowding. I am not prepared 
to propose amendment of the Standing 
Order in the direction suggested by the 
hon. Member. I not unfrequently find 
at certain hours first-class carriages are 
overcrowded by Members of this House 
who prefer standing to waiting five 
minutes for a following train. 


PAPERS ON SIAM. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther he is now prepared to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Papers relative 
to the so-called blockade of Siamese 
ports by France last year ; and, if not, 
whether he can state what the reasons 
are for continuing to withhold this in- 
formation in respect of matters which 
oceurred so long ago; and at what date 
he proposes to lay it before the House ? 

Sir E. GREY : The Papers relating 
to the blockade will be included in the 
Blue Book which has been promised ; 
the issue of this has been delayed till the 
trial of the alleged murderer of Inspector 
Grosgurin has been concluded. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES pointed out 
that this matter was concluded a year 
ago. Surely Papers dealing with the 
blockade were ready now ? 

Sir E. GREY: The blockade was 
only an incident in a much wider ques- 
tion. It is desirable the Papers should 
not be presented until they are complete, 


JUDGES AND RACE MEETINGS. 
Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Attorney General what authority, if any, 
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controls the action of the Judges in re- 
‘spect of their attendance or non-attendance 
at the Courts of Law; and whether any 
Rules exist stating the conditions, such 
as ill-health or otherwise, upon which 
such attendance is dispensed with ? 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): The Judges make 
their own arrangemerts, and there is no 
controlling authority ; neither are there 
any Rules in existence such as are sug- 
gested in the question. 


Mr. HANBURY: Is the Attorney 
General aware that a part-heard case was 
adjourned from Monday till Thursday ; 
that the Judge was absent from his 
Court on both days, being present at 
Newmarket races; and will he direct the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to the 
matter ? 


Sir J. RIGBY: I know nothing 
about that matter. I am afraid it 
would be useless to refer the matter, 
as the Lord Chancellor exercises no 
jurisdiction. 


EQUALISATION OF RATES (LONDON) 
BILL. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is proposed to take the Second Reading 
of the Equalisation of Rates (London) 
Bill during the week commencing 21st 
May ; and, if not, whether he can state 
when it will be taken? 


*THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I hope I may be able to take it in that 
week, 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES FUND. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that the Commissioners for the 


Reduction of the National Debt are 
charging the Irish Church Temporalities 
Fund interest at 34 and 3} per cent. on 
loans amply secured, the excess of the 
interest over 3 per cent. amounting to 
£18,000 a year; whether he is aware 
that other Irish Public Bodies under 

pular management, especially the 

ublin Corporation, have been able to 
borrow in the open market at a lower 
rate of interest; and whether he will 
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take steps either to induce the National 
Debt Commissioners to reduce the rate 
of interest to 3 per cent. or, in the alter- 
native, empower the Land Commissioners 
to raise a loan at 3 per cent. to pay off 
the debt owing to the National Debt 
Commissioners ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I cannot, on 
the information before me, add anything 
to the answer given by the Secretary to 
the Treasury on Monday last.- I will, if 
the hon. Member wishes it, have further 
inquiry made. 


THE BUDGET. 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that the provision in the Finance 
Bill raising the Death Duties on estates 
between £150 and £300 from a fixed 
sum of 30s. to an ad valorem duty of 
1 per cent. will press very hardly on small 
farmers in Ireland whose farms are valued 
for probate at or under £300; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of so modifying the Bill as not to in- 
crease the burden on a class already 
severely weighted with rates, as well as 
indirect taxation ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am not 
aware that the change in question will 
press hardly on small farmers in Ireland, 
nor can I conceive that it will press 
hardly on anyone. The hon. Member 
must not forget that it is only when an 
estate is under £300 gross that the 30s, 
payment at present applies. If a farmer 
has property of £350 and £100 of debts, 
he pays £5 on the present system, 
whereas in future he will pay only £3. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): } 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he is aware that serious 
loss will be sustained by persons who 
have purchased reversionary interests 
prior to the proposed Finance Bill; and 
whether, in such cases, the application of 
the Bill will be made non-retrospective ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Persons who 
have purchased reversionary interests 
prior to the passing of the Finance Bilb 
will not be affected at all if the rever- 
sionary interests are in property which 
has already paid Probate and Account 
Duty (see Section 17) (1). Purchasers 
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of other reversionary interests will not 
be more affected than they were by the 
Succession Duty Act, which imposed 
rates varying from 1 to 10 per cent., or 
by the present Estate Duty, or by the 
additional Succession Duties of 1888. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Will not 
the Estate Duty on these*reversions vary 
according to the aggregate of the estate 
whereof they form part ? 


Sm W. HARCOURT : Yes, Sir. 


Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if it is in- 
tended by the Finance Bill to allow 
owners of cottage property who, although 
not occupiers, are directly assessed to the 
Income Tax (Schedule A) under General 
Rule IV., Section 60, of the Income Tax 
of 1842, the benefit of the one-sixth 
abatement ; and in such case, if he will 
cause such amendment to be inserted in 
Section 33 as shall make it quite clear 
that this is the case, and that the benefit is 
not to be limited to cases where the tax 
is charged or paid by the occupier ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The intention 
is as indicated in the first part of the 
question, and, if necessary, I will insert 
such words in Clause 31 as will make 
the intention perfectly clear. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he has considered the practical 
results of carrying into effect Clause 8 of 
_ the Finance Bill; and whether, having 
regard to its results as they would affect 
the trade and industries of the country, 
he will abandon that clause ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am not pre- 
pared to abandon Clause 8, but I will 
consider any alteration or modification of 
it that may be shown to be necessary. 
There are some alterations which I 
think will have to be made. 


Treasury Grants in 


GERMAN SPIRIT IMPORTS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
is aware that a large quantity of German 
spirit (said to be purchaseable now at 8d. 
per gallon) is imported into Scotland, 
and is constantly conveyed from Scotland 
to Ireland, mainly to Belfast, in Irish 
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whisky barrels previously brought as 
empties to Greenock and other places for 
that special purpose, and is then retailed 
or exported as genuine Irish whisky ; 
and whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made into these matters, and take mea- 
sures to protect native manufacturers 
and consumers from such foreign com- 
petition ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have 
directed inquiry to be made into this 
matter. 


GRAND COMMITTEE ON TRADE. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government propose to send any 
Bills for the consideration of the Grand 
Committee on Trade (including Agri- 
culture and Fishing), Shipping, and 
Manufactures, during this Session ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: 
there are such Bills. 


I believe 


TREASURY GRANTS IN LIEU OF LOCAL 
RATES, 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether, having regard to the dispro- 
portion at present existing in the Metro- 
polis between the annual value of many 
properties occupied by or for the purposes 
of Her Majesty’s Government and the 
estimated value upon which grants made 
by the Treasury in lieu of local rates are 
calculated, he will undertake to make 
adequate provision in the present Budget 
for such grants to be brought more into 
accord with the values upon which rates 
would be paid if the properties were in 
the occupation of ordinary tenants ? 

Sim W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that, in the absence of details of 
specific cases, he was unable to express 
any opinion on the point raised by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. DARLING: But in regard to 
the public buildings, are they not taken 
at lower annual value by the Govern- 
ment than their real value? And are not 
the graats made to those localities less 
in consequence than the rates which 
would be paid were the buildings in pri- 
vate occupation ? 
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f-cannot discuss these facts now. It is 
} oe true that in respect of Millbank 
ison, having in view the proposal to 
erect working-class dwellings, I did 
authorise the sale to the London County 
Council for a sum less than the property 
would have fetched in the market. 

Mr. DARLING: And will not the 
result be that Westminster will receive 
from the Treasury a smaller local grant 
than it is fairly entitled to ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: I do not 
understand that. If the hon. Member 
can supply me with any details I will 
look into the matter. 


PLURALISTS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he can hold out any prospect 
that he will afford an opportunity this 
Session for taking a discussion and a 
decision of the House on the propriety 
of continuing the system whereby 439 
pluralists each hold two or more posts in 
the Public Service and each receive two 
or more salaries or payments from public 
funds ; and whether he will take into 
consideration the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government have appropriated to Go- 
vernment business the day which was 
already fixed for the discussion of a gene- 
ral Resolution on this subject, and will 
therefore give another opportunity for 
its discussion and a Division thereon, in 
order to avoid the necessity for discussing 
each one of the 439 cases as it comes up 
under the Vote in which it appears ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I should be 
very glad to consider any arrangement 
which might relieve the hon. Member of 
the necessity of making 439 speeches on 
the same subject. 


MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
state to the House the nature and extent 
of the facilities which the Government 
have promised or intend to afford for the 
later stages of the Mines (Eight Hours) 
Bill ; and whether a Government five- 
line Whip will be issued, with freedom 
to the supporters of the Government to 
vote as they please ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: Perhaps I 
may point out that the number of this 
question is 107, and if the supplementary 
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questions be added the total for the day 
will be 50 per cent. more. This question 
deals with mysteries I do not pretend to 
fathom. My Parliamentary experience 
does not enable me to estimate the ope- 
ration of a five-line Whip with freedom 
to the supporters of the Government to 
vote as they please. That belongs, I 
believe, to the doctrine of the correlation 
of forces. I always supposed that all 
Members of the House, including the 
hon. Member, always had perfect freedom 
to vote or not vote as they pleased. 

Mr. D. THOMAS: May I point out 
the position in which the Government 
placed us. A five-line Whip was issued 
to Members, and yet we were afterwards 
told we were perfectly free to go into 
the Lobby against the Bill. Can the 
right hon. Gentleman answer the first 
part of my question ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am notable 
to state what facilities the Government 
can offer. 


Trish Railways. 


MIXED TRAINS ON IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. FIELD: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for Waterford, I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther he is aware that, in consequence of 
the recent Regulations of the Board of 
Trade as to the running of mixed trains, 
the time table of the Southern Railway 
line, which joins Clonmel with Thurles, 
is unsatisfactory ; if the attention of the 
Board of Trade has been called to this 
unsatisfactory state of things both by the 
Public Boards and the Southern Railway 
Directors; whether the conclusion 
arrived at at a conference held at Kings- 
bridge on the 17th of March last, and 
attended by the officials of the Water- 
ford and Limerick Company and the 
Southern Company, and presided over by 
General Hutchinson, was laid before the 
Board of Trade; and when an answer 
may be expected from that body ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; the 
attention of the Board of Trade has been 
called to this matter, and they directed 
General Hutchinson to discuss the matter 
with the officials of the Companies and 
others. As a result, the Board came to 
the conclusion that some concession in 
the matter of mixed trains might be made 
in the interest of the Southern line, and 
they are in communication with the 
Waterford and Limerick Company as to 
how best effect can be given to that view, 
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Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any 
Report has been made to him of a resolu- 
tion reported in The Cork Examiner of 
the Ist of May, passed by the Fermoy 
Branch, I.N.F., condemning the en- 
couragement given to certain “ planters” 
in the immediate vicinity of the town ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: A Report was 
furnished by the local police on the 
resolution in question immediately after 
its publication, and the necessary steps 
were forthwith taken to afford protection 
to the persons referred to, and to prevent 
any evil resulting from the publication of 
the resolution. 


DENUNCIATIONS OF LAND-GRABBERS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been drawn to a resolution of the 
Ivora branch, I.N.F., of 8th April, pub- 
lished in The Donegal Vindicator, of the 
20th of April, denouncing land-grabbers 
and emergency-men, and to a resolution 
of the Sarsfield branch, I.N.L., pub- 
lished in The Limerick Leader, of the 
25th of April, denouncing and holding 
up to public execration, as land-grabbers, 
Timothy Riordan and Thomas Donnellan, 
L.C.; whether he is aware that Timothy 
Riordan has since offered to give up his 
farm; and whether any Report was 
made, as to these resolutions, by the Con- 
stabulary authorities ? 


Mr. DANE: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers that question, may I 
ask if this is not the branch which 
recently denounced another man ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Mem- 
ber must know it is impossible to answer 
questions like that without notice. 


Mr. DANE: I will place the ques- 
tion on the Paper. 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Whether the hon. 
Member does so or not, I may at once 
say that if the questions asked are in- 
tended to imply that the practice of de- 
nouncing persons in [Ireland as land- 
grabbers and holding them up to public 
execration is on the increase, I wish em- 
phatically to state that this is a mistake, 
for the practice is remarkably on the de- 
crease, 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY : Is it in Order for 
the hon. Member for North Fermanagh to 
put such questions orally and without 
notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not in Order, 
but I understood the hon. Member to say 
he would put the question down. 


FATHER HUMPHREYS AND THE 
EVICTED TENANTS BILL, 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been 
called to a speech alleged to have been 
made by the Rev. Father Humphreys, 
C.C.,at Tipperary, on Sunday, under the 
auspices of the National Federation, and 
reported iv the Irish Daily Independent 
of Ist May instant, in which, comment- 
ing upon the Evicted Tenants Bill, he is 
alleged to have said that if the tenants, 
who had taken evicted farms, were to be 
permitted to remain in them the wild 
justice of revenge would set in once 
more in Ireland, and the assassin and 
the hangman would begin their opera- 
tions amongst them; if so, is it within 
the power of the Irish Government to 
take action to prevent the making of 
such speeches ; and what action, if any, 
has been taken ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the speech of the rev. 
gentleman referred to. I must point out, 
however, that it contains no statement 
which would enable the Executive to in- 
terfere, nor can the Executive prevent 
such speeches. It is a severe criticism 
of a Government measure, and no doubt 
it is the practice of some persons to 
predict certain consequences if the 
measure becomes law, but I cannot see 
that this constitutes any offence against 
the law. 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state the num- 
ber of inmates in the lunatic department 
of the Belfast Workhouse on the 14th of 
December last, and also the number of 
deaths of inmates there since that date ; 
and whether he has yet come to any 
decision as to the desirability of holding 
a sworn inquiry into the conduct and 
management of the department, the mode 
of admitting patients, their treatment, 
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and generally into the working of the 
establishment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY ; The number of in- 
mates in the lunatic department of the 
Belfast Workhouse on the date mentioned 
was 505, and 99 persons have since been 
admitted to the department, making a 
total of 604 under treatment. Out of 
this number there have been 43 deaths. 
With regard to the second paragraph, I 
have received from Dr. O'Farrell, one of 
the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums, a Re- 

rt in reference to an inspection made 

y him within the last day or two of the 
lunatic department of this workhouse. 
The total number of deaths in the present 
year represents, no doubt, a very exces- 
sive mortality, but Dr. O'Farrell informs 
me that, with one exception, the deaths 
were all due to natural causes. He further 
points out that to compare the mortality 
of a lunatic ward in a workhouse with 
that of a lunatic asylum would be mani- 
festly unfair. Dr. O'Farrell carefully 
investigated the circumstances attending 
the death of the man Casey, about whom 
my hon. Friend recently questioned me, 
and he is of opinion that no blame 
attaches in the case either to the medical 
officer or to the night attendant. After a 
careful perusal of Dr. O’Farrell’s Report, 
I do not think there are any grounds for 
directing a further inquiry to be held into 
the management of the lunatic depart- 
ment of this workhouse. He will shortly 
prepare for the information of the Guar- 
dians a report on the state in which he 
found the department, and make certain 
suggestions as to the selection of atten- 
dants in the department. 

Dr. KENNY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take into consideration the 
desirability of producing legislation as 
soon as possible for the removal of 
lunatics to more suitable places than 
workhouses? Do not the authorities 
agree as to the necessity of State lunatic 
asylums ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : The right hon. 
Gentleman has told us he has had a Bill 
on the subject prepared. Will he, in 
view of the shocking state of affairs 
known to exist, push it forward as 
rapidly as possible ? 

Dr. KENNY: And are the phrases 
used by the Inspector sufficient to war- 
rant special legislation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There are many 
questions to be considered in connection 


Mr. M‘Cartan 
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with the transfer of lunatics. 


true that the Bill is ready, but the state 
of business in the House makes it very 
difficult to bring it forward. 


FROG’S MARCHING IN THE ARMY. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to the inquest 
upon Gunner Philpotts at Colchester, 
who died after being removed to the 
barracks by the military piquet ; and to 
the verdict of the jury censuring a lance- 
corporal for allowing Philpotts to be 
frog’s marched for such a distance ; and 
whether, as stated, arrangements have 
been made by General Glyn to prevent 
frog’s marching in the Eastern District ; 
and, if so, whether similar arrangements 
will be made general ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
The jury returned a verdict of death 
from “alcoholic coma,” and censured the 
lance-corporal who had been in charge of 
the piquet ; but it does not appear that 
he was to blame. It is only when 
prisoners are very violent, as was the 
case in this instance, that the frog’s 
march is resorted to, and in this case the 
prisoner was given the option of walking 
quietly, but he would not. General Glyn 
has reported that he has given an order 
that this method of conveying refractory 
men to the guard-room should be dis- 
continued if it is possible to control the 
men without it, and the military au- 
thorities, as well as the Secretary of 
State, agree in the desirability of its 
being resorted to only when prisoners are 
otherwise uncontrollable. 

Mr. HANBURY: Will there be a 
discontinuance of the practice generally 
throughout the Army ? 

Mr. WOODALL was understood to 
reply in the affirmative. 


THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL. 
Mr. H. L. W. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade what steps have 
been taken to render the Thames and 
Severn Canal once more available for 
trade and traffic ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade understand that the proprietors of 
the neighbouring navigations have formed 
themselves into an Association, and are 
carrying on negotiations with the pro- 
prietors of the canal with a view to its 
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restoration and maintenance. In the 
meantime, traders and others who desire 
to use the canal between Chalford and 
Inglesham are allowed to do so at their 
own risk free of charge. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
action being taken by the Great Western 
Railway, who are the real owners of the 
undertaking ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I believe the 
Company are for a time allowing the use 
of the canal free of charge until the Navi- 
gation Company is formed. 


Scottish Police 


VOLUNTEER CAMPS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
it is proposed to form this year at Alder- 
shot, as in former seasons, weekly camps 
of exercise for battalions of Volunteers in 
the month of August ; and, having regard 
to the necessity Volunteers in business are 
under to make their arrangements for 
taking summer holidays early in the year, 
if it is possible for the authorities to 
make known their decision on this matter 
either before or immediately after Easter, 
so that the attendance may be as large as 
possible? (The latter part of the 


question, of course, is intended to refer 
to future years.) 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
It is proposed to encamp four battalions 
of Volunteers at Aldershot in July and 


12 battalions in August. Commanding 
officers of Volunteer Corps are required 
by the Regulations to submit their pro- 
posals for holding camps to the General 
Officer commanding the district by 
March | in each year, and his decision is 
communicated without delay to the corps 
concerned. As a matter of fact, the de- 
cisions were issued in the latter part of 
April. 


THE WALTHAM ABBEY EXPLOSION. 

Carrain BOWLES : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
families of those men who have lost their 
lives by the explosion at Waltham 
Abbey will be provided for by the 
Government, and will not have to seek 
local charity as on the previous occasion ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
The usual allowances will be made with 
the sanction of the Treasury. On the 
late occasion an appeal was made to the 
benevolence of the neighbourhood 
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apparently in ignorance of the fact 
that any allowance from public funds 
would be given. 

Mr. HANBURY: Were allowances 
made from the public funds in. the last 
case ? 


Mr. WOODALL: Yes, Sir. 


MAXIM GUNS. 

Captain BOWLES : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War when the last 
order for manufacture of Maxim guns 
was given, and if any are now in the 
course of manufacture, and when they 
will be completed ? 

Mr. WOODALL (who replied) said : 
The last order for Maxim guns was given 
to the Ordnance Factories on February 
5. It was for 23 guns for the Navy, and 
the order will be completed in about three 
months. One hundred such guns for 
India have just been completed, and are 
now under inspection. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: Have 
the War Office any Report as to the 
respective efficiency of the Maxim guns 
made in the Ordnance Factories and 
those made by the Maxim Company ? 


Mr. WOODALL: Yes. 


Mr. WEIR : How many of the Maxim 
guns are arranged for the use of cordite ? 


Mr. WOODALL: I believe all 
Maxim guns are now made for cordite. 
The hon. Member, however, had better 
give notice of the question. 


SCOTTISH POLICE PENSION FUNDS. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
why, in allocating the Exchequer con- 
tribution to the Police Pension Funds for 
the year 1892-93, seven men were de- 
ducted from the Ayrshire force on the 
grounds of inefficiency ; whether, in view 
of the fact that, after the inspection of 
the Ayrshire Police Force in June, 1892, 
and again in 1893, the Secretary for 
Scotland directed the Standing Joint 
Committee of Ayrshire to be informel 
that he had the satisfaction of certifying 
that the County Police Force had been 
maintained in a state of efficiency, he 
will state upon what information he 
acted in determining that seven men 
were inefficient in 1892-93; and what 
are the names of these men, and the 
nature of the causes which render them 
inefficient ? 
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Batrocr, Clackmannan) (who replied), 


said: The deduction referred to by, the 
hon. Member was made in accordance 
with the Regulations under Section 
17 (b) of the Police (Scotland) Act, 189¢, 
submitted to Parliament in June, 1893, 
and relative Circular issued by me to all 
Police Authorities on the 22nd of De- 
cember, 1893. The communications to 
the Standing Joint Committee mentioned 
in the second paragraph of the question 
referred. to the efficiency of the police 
force as a whole, and cannot be taken to 
imply that every iudividual member of 
such force was considered efficient. The 
deduction of seven men was, as it was 
intimated it would be in my Circular of 
the 22nd of December last, based upon a 
certificate furnished by Her Majesty's 
Inspeetor of Constabulary. I do not 
consider that any useful purpose would 
be served by supplying the names of 
these seven men, and have already 
informed the county clerk of Ayrshire to 
this effect. The Secretary for Scotland 


has instructed the Inspector of Con- 
stabulary in future to communicate to 
the respective Chief Constables, at the 


time of his inspection, the names of 
those constables whom be considers in- 
efficient. 

Mr. COCHRANE: I shall eall 
attention to this matter on the Estimates. 


THE IRISH VETERINARY COLLEGE 
GRANT. 

Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has received a protest from the Irish 
Schoolmasters’ Association against the 
proposed alienation of £15,000 from the 
funds at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners of Intermediate Education for the 
endowment of an Irish Veterinary 
College ; and whether, for the reasons 
given in that protest, he will leave at the 
disposal of the Commissioners those funds 
which are absolutely necessary for the 
development of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation system, now increasing in useful- 
ness and expanding its operations ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received the 
communication referred to. But, having 
regard to the conditions under which 
Parliament has provided this money and 
to the results since its provision, I am 
clearly of opinion that no injustice can 
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be done in allocating the £15,000 pro- 
posed towards starting a Veterinary 
College for Ireland. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Will it be necessary to have a Bill on 
the subject ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Certainly. 


CHELSEA BOARD SCHOOL. 

GeneraL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether, with regard to 
the Board School proposed to be built in 
Block VI. of the Chelsea Division, on 
the plea of pressing need, he is aware 
that the School Board Visitor reports 
that not a single child in the block is 
absent from school for want of a school 
place; that no part of this district is 
more than half a mile from one of the 
seven surrounding free Board schools ; 
that in four of the adjoining blocks 
there is an excess of 863 places beyond 
those required for Block VI.; and whe- 
ther he will reconsider his decision in the 
matter ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The pressing need to 
which I referred in my reply to the hon. 
Member for Newry on the 26th of April 
is not for ordinary school accommodation, 
but for free school accommodation. 
A representation was made last July in 
terms of the Act of 1891, claiming free 
education for 590 children in this block, 
and it was found, after investigation, 
that after all the vacant free places in 
the neighbouring schools were taken 
into account, there still remained 378 
children for whom free places had to be 
provided. The available Board schools 
are, with hardly any exception, already 
full. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is it not a fact that 
in the adjoining block there ‘are 863 
free places at the present time ? 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR: Do not the 
parents of the children, as well as the 
School Board and Vestry, desire the sale 
of the existing site in order that a more 
suitable one may be obtained ? 

Mr. ACLAND said, that hardly arose 
on this question. He would consider 
any particulars laid before him however. 





‘809 Wadelai. 
ESSEX FISHING GROUNDS. 
Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade if he is now prepared to state 
what steps he will take in order to pre- 
serve the fishery grounds off the Colne 
and Blackwater Rivers from further 
injury by the removal of cultch, pending 
further legislation, if such ve required ¢ 
Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if his atten- 
tion has been called to the meetings of 
fishermen and others at the East and 
West Mersea, Brightlingsea, and Tolles- 
bury, Essex, protesting against the 
removal of cultch and consequent destruc- 
tion of the fishing grounds in the Colne 
and Blackwater; and whether he has 
consulted, or will consult, the Law 
Officers of the Crown as to the possibility 
of protecting these public fishing 
grounds by making use of the Crown 
rights until other provision is made by 
law ? 


*Mr. MUNDELLA:I am taking 


advice as to whether the Crown rights 
could be used to prevent the removal of 
cultch from the public fishery ground in 
question, but I very much doubt whether, 


even if the law admits of such an action, 
effectual means exist for carrying it into 
effect, and, on the whole, I have decided 
that the best course is to ask Parliament 
to empower Fishery Committees to make 
bye-laws on the subject. I propose, 
therefore, to ask for leave to bring in a 
short Bill with this object at an early 
date. 


PENSIONS AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD : I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if, in view of the dangerous 
character of the work undertaken at the 
Government Factories at Waltham 
Abbey, he is prepared to revise the 
pension scheme now in force ? 

Mr. WOODALL :: Sufficient time has 
not elapsed to ascertain the particulars of 
the cases in question, and the Secretary 
of State, therefore, bas not been able to 
consider the adequacy of the pensions to 
which, under present rules, the widows of 
the men killed will be entitled. When the 
particulars are before him he will fully 
consider the subject. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD : Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that the compensation 
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paid by the Government to the relatives 
of the victims of the last explosion was 
so inadequate in amount that it had to be 
supplemented from private sources ? 

Mr. WOODALL said, he would be 
sorry to say anything against private 
benevolence ; but he could not assent to 
the proposition of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, that the grants were inade- 
quate. 


LICENCE FEES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he could state to the 
House what is the amount paid by retail 
licensed victuallers for licences in 1879 
and in 1893 respectively ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Licence 
Duty paid by retail licensed victuallers 
amounted in 1879-80 to £1,067,000 ; in 
1892-93 to £1,486,000. 


THE STRIKE AT MESSRS. BRYANT AND 
MAY’S. 

Mr. MACDONALD: I wish to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department a question of which I 
have given private notice, respecting the 
trial at the London Sessions of Amelia 
Giffard for assault and intimidation in 
connection with the strike at Messrs. 
Bryant and May’s match factory. Is the 
Home Secretary aware that Sir P. Edlin 
called Mr. Winch, Q.C., to the Bench 
and suggested that the case ought to be 
settled ; that Mr. Winch replied that he 
could not advise the girl to plead guilty 
unless assured that she would not be sent 
to prison; that Sir P. Eldin said he 
could not give the promise, but the matter 
might be left safely in his hands ; and that, 
in spite of all this, Sir P. Edlin remanded 
the girl for a week, and then sentenced 
her to 2] days’ imprisonment from the 
lst of the month; will not the Home 
Secretary, under these circumstances, 
order the immediate release of the girl ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
notice of the question reached me only 
this morning, and I have not been able 
to consult the Home Secretary in the 
interval. I will consult him as soon as 
I have the opportunity of doing so. 


WADELAI, 


Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to 


-ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs whether he will lay on 
the Table a Report of the events which 
occurred subsequent to the departure of 
Sir Gerald Portal for Uganda, and up to 
the time of the occupation of Wadelai ? 

Sir E. GREY : Full information is 
on its way home. I can make no further 
Statement at present. 


REPORTED MUTINY IN AN INDIAN 
REGIMENT. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford): Is there any truth in the report 
that the 17th Native Infantry have 
mutinied ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I saw a re- 
port ef the occurrence in this morning’s 
Times, and telegraphed to the Viceroy 
for information, but have not yet received 
a reply. 


THE CROFTERS ACT. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to state 
whether the Government would, imme- 
diately after business to-night, give effect 
to their oft-repeated promise by intro- 
ducing a Bill to extend the Crofters Act 
to small tenants ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT replied that he 
was not in a position to accede to such 


request. 


MONEY-LENDING BANKS. 

Mr. YERBURGH (Chester) asked 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he was aware of the usury and 
fraud largely practised by certain banks, 
so-called, and money-lenders, and whe- 
ther, with a view to protecting the 
poorer classes of the community, the 
right hon, Gentleman would advise the 
appointment of a small Committee to 
inquire into the question, with power to 
examine witnesses and call for the pro- 
duction of documents ? He desired further 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if he 
would take action in the case of a bank, 
so-called, at Leicester which he (Mr. 
Yerburgh) had brought before the Board 
of Trade Department ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had only 
received notice in the middle of the day 
of the hon. Member’s intention to ask 
these two questions, and they were too 
important for him to give an answer off- 
hand. He did not think the Board of 
Trade had any power to interfere with 
persons with regard to charging usury. 


Mr. Wootton Isaacson 
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With respect to the bank which the hon. 
Member mentioned, that matter had been 
referred to the Solicitor of the Board of 
Trade, whose Report he expected shortly. 
Mr. YERBURGH gave notice that 
on an early day he would call attention to 
the question of usury as practised in this 
country, and move a Resolution. 


THE FRIDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) in- 
quired as to the arrangements for the 
ballot for the Friday evening sitting 
following the Whitsuntide adjournment ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that, subject to 
the general convenience, the ballot for 
the Friday evening sitting following the 
adjournment would be taken on Monday, 
the 21st instant. 


THE RECENT CRIME IN COUNTY CORK, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I rise, Mr. 
Speaker, to put a question to you on a 
point of Order, with your permission. 
It is this: Whether an hon. Member is 
justified in putting on the Notice Paper 
of this House a question which involves 
and consists of a very serious stigma on 
certain people in a certain constituency, 
and when that question has been on the 
Paper three or four days, and has been 
circulated with the other Notices of 
Motion and Orders of the Day, and has 
been published in the newspapers, is it 
competent for such an hon. Member to 
take it off the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Has the question 
been taken off the Notice Paper for 
to-day ? There are so many questions 
that I cannot call it to mind. But the 
hon. Gentleman is quite right ; I do not 
think any question that reflects upon any 
individual or of set of individuals should 
remain long on the Notice Paper without 
being asked. It is iu the power of the 
hon. Member to put the question on 
behalf of the hon. Gentleman in whose 
name it stands. I have no knowledge 
of the particular question, but, of course, 
if it comes before me, and it is not in 
Order, I will have it revised. 

Mr. FLYNN: Would I be in Order 
in putting the question on behalf of the 
hon. Member for West Belfast (Mr. 
Arnold-Forster), his question being four 
days on the Paper? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for West Belfast is here. 
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Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said, he was perfectly ready to put 
the question. The reason he had not 
done so was that on inquiry at the Irish 
Office he had found that there was no 
legal power on their part to compel the 
withdrawal of the photograph to which 
the question referred. He then, in order 
to achieve the object of the question, 
told this man that if he would hand over 
the photographs and the plate to the 
police, he would withdraw the question. 
He had received a telegram to say that 
he had given up the photograph and 
plate to the police, and he was therefore 
precluded from asking any question. 
But he had no objection whatever to the 
hon. Member referring to it if he desired 
to do so. 

Mr. FLYNN said, in order that the 
House might appreciate the position, he 
would read the question— 

“Mr. Arnold-Forster.—To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he is aware that the mutilated body of 
Donovan, the caretaker recently murdered at 
Glenara, was photographed, and that copies of 
the photograph are now being sold by a man 
named Wolfe, of Newmarket ; whether he is 
aware that these photographs are being circu- 
lated in the neighbourh as a warning to all 

rsons of the consequences of breaking the 

ules of the Irish National Federation ; whether 
he has seen the photograph in question, and 
whether he can take any steps to stop the sale 
and circulation of this picture.” 
The hon. Member wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that the man Wolfe referred to 
was clerk to the Magistrates, a leading 
local Unionist, and that the people had 
_ no connection with him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It‘is a fact that 
the body of the murdered man Donovan 
was photographed, owing, I am sorry to 
say, to some oversight on the.part of the 
police ; but there is no foundation for 
the statement that the photograph was 
circulated as a warning of the nature 
indicated in the question. The police 
inform me that the person who executed 
the photograph is Petty Sessions’ clerk, 
and a Protestant, and of the same political 
faith as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Belfast. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said, that, 
with reference to the answer of the right 
hon. Gentleman, he was quite aware of 
the facts with regard to this man, and 
he wished to ask whether it was not a 
positive fact that these photographs were 
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being circulated in this locality ; and 
further, ds showing the danger of this pro- 
ceeding, the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that only a few weeks ago two time- 
expired convicts were received with a 
demonstration and torch-light procession 
in this very town of Newmarket, these 
men having been convicted aud sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude for batter- 
ing nearly to death an old man for pre- 
cisely the same thing as that for which 
Donovan was murdered ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied that he ob- 
jected to this photograph just as much as 
thefhon. Member, who was good enough 
to let him see it, but he failed to see any 
connection between the circulation of this 
photograph and the proceedings to which 
the hon. Member now referred. 


VOTE ON ACCOUNT. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
inquired when the Chanvellor the Ex- 
chequer proposed to take a Vote on 
Account ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, a Vote 
on Account would be taken, he under- 
stood, a week or 10 days after the Whit- 
suntide Recess. Due notice would be 
given. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered, That the proceedings on the Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House for Whitsun- 
tide be not interrupted under the provisions of 
the Standing Order, Sittings of the House, and 
many be entered upon at any hour, though 
opposed.—(Zhe Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [7th May], “ That the Bill be 
now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and, at' the end of 
the Question, to add the words “ upon 
this day six months."—(Mr. Grant 
Lawson.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


2P 
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*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) said that, in rising to resume 
the Debate, he wished most emphatically 
and particularly to associate himself with 
what had fallen from the Member for 
Barnard Castle and other hon. Members 
with regard to the reason why this Bill 
came before them. The Bill in_ its 
present form was necessary on account 
of the abnormal expenditure on warlike 
preparations during a time of peace. He 
was not, of course, about to enter into 
the policy of that. The course taken 
by the late Government in that respect 
and against which they on that (the 
Liberal) side of the House protested at the 
time. was a precedent which had to a 
certain extent been followed, as regarded 
this expenditure, by their successors, and 
speaking as one of the supporters of the 
present Government he would only 
say that it had been taken on what 
were no doubt good reasons to them ; but 
as they had followed that course, it lay 
upon them some responsibility to see 
that upon any suitable occasion they 
joined, and sought the opportunity for 
joining, so far as this country was con- 
cerned, in any step that might put an 
end to what he would venture to call 
an insane rivalry in armaments. He 
joined in the opinion expressed by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen the other 
evening in doubting very much that if 
this money had had to be raised by per- 
sonal visits of a rate collector to the 
electors or in the ancient form of a Poll 
Tax, whether this policy would have 
received the assent of the House of 
Commons, Passing from that he wished 
to emphasise the vital distinction be- 
tween the mode in which the matter was 
dealt with by the late Government and 
had been dealt with by the present Go- 
vernment as regarded the discharge of 
the debt incurred. In this connection 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, used not 
long ago, could not be too much em- 
phasised. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“ The Secretary to the Admiralty has said 
that he is sure that if I had known that our 
naval defence programme was not to be an ex- 
ceptional effort I should not have taken the 
particular financial step that I did take. I 
think heis right. I admit we did consider it to 
be an exceptional effort. We were wrong. At 
that time no one thought it would be necessary 
to make additional proposals like those now 
made, and I make a present to my politica] 
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opponents of this statement : that had we fore- 
seen the final result we should not have taken 
the particular financial steps we did take.” 
That was very frank, and what might 
have been expected from the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he differed with him 
entirely in saying that no one thought it 
would be necessary to make additional 
proposals. The right hon, Gentleman 
was warned at the time, from the other 
side of the House, that these would not 
be the last proposals which would have 
to be made, but that they would 
beget other proposals, which had 
turned out to be the case. He 
ventured to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman gave away his whole case 
when he made that statement. Of course, 
he was not primarily complaining of the 
way in which the money was spent by 
the last Government, but of the way in 
which the money was raised. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that the late 
Government made a blunder in their 
financial policy, and this could not 
receive too emphatic condemnation in 
that House and in the country. He 
said that because he saw that the prin- 
cipal organ of the late Government, The 
Times, had suggested that no difficulty 
at all would have arisen now if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had provided for 
the increased expenditure by a terminable 
loan. No doubt the present Govern- 
ment would have experienced no diffi- 
culty had it followed the evil example of 
its predecessor; but its successor would 
have felt the difficulty, just as the pre- 
sent Government had felt it in conse- 
quence of the financial policy of its 
predecessor. He endorsed entirely what 
Lord Spencer said in the House of Lords 
when he said, with reference to the pro- 
posed expenditure on the Navy— 

“We have not taken more money than we 
can spend in the year.” 
That was the sound financial and even 
constitutional ground to proceed upon, 
and it was the right policy for any Go- 
vernment to pursue. Coming to the Bill 
itself, he could not help noticing that 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen belonging 
to the Opposition showed a shyness in 
discussing that portion of it which dealt 
with the Income Tax. The late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had alluded to 
it, but it was hard to discover what his 
real attitude was with regard to it. Did 
hon. Gentlemen object to the extension of 
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abatements on incomes below £500 ? 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to treat it as if it would be 
dangerous to offer any opposition to the 
proposal, but condemned it by implica- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
something which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian had 
once said on the subject of the Income 
Tax, but it was.easy to quote from 
the speeches of the late Prime Minister, 
who had been a prominent political 
personage and a leading Member of 
the House for over 60 years. He should 
like to know the precise circumstances in 
which the speech had been made and to 
have seen the context in which the pas- 
sage occurred, because it was always 
difficult to convict the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian of incon- 
sistency. But considering the increase 
in wealth and the rise in the standard 
of comfort, he believed that the abatement 
would bring the Income Tax to the same 
proportion to incomes generally and the 
demands on them as it was previously. 
It ought to be clearly understood that 
every man who supported the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Thirsk 
was voting against the abatement on 
incomes under £500. No remark as to 
“shyness” in opposing the Budget 
proposals applied, however, to the way 
in which the increase of Beer and 
Spirit Duties had been met. He 
thought that “the trade”—to use the 
expression of the hon. Member for Mid 
Armagh—might feel well satisfied that 
their case had been amply represented to 
the House in the discussion. Several 
' hon. Members had frankly avowed that 
they spoke for “the trade.” It had 
hardly been suggested that the extra duty 
on beer and spirits would fall upon the 
consumer, and therefore they might rea- 
sonably expect that the argument would 
not be used that this was a proposal to 
tax the poor man’s beer or spirits. No 
doubt they would raise elsewhere the cry 
of robbing the poor man of his spirits 
and beer, but he wished that they would 
raise it in the House of Commons. One 
hon. Member showed the great profits 
that there were upon soda water, and asked 
why was that liquor not taxed? Well, 
when the Judges of the land and others 
felt it their duty to declare against the 
danger soda water was to the people, and 
when the House of Commons was, every 
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Session, considering the question of 
amending the system of licences for the 
sale of soda water, then it would be time to 
talk of placing a tax upon it. It had been 
said that the profits of the great Brewery 
Companies amounted to only 6, 7, or 
8 per cent.; but it must be within the 
knowledge of the House that these con- 
cerns had been bought at a greatly en- 
hanced value by Joint-Stock Companies 
from the original vendors, and that these 
profits were paid on an inflated and 
watered capital. The hon. Member for 
Mid Armagh, who, if he might say se, 
held a brief for a great brewing firm in 
Dublin, said that it was not fair to place 
the extra duty on beer, because the 
shareholders of that firm had purchased 
their shares at a high premium. That 
meant that the shares of the Brewery 
Company were sold at a very high rate 
in the market, and, therefore, the holders 
received only a moderate rate of interest 
on them. But that was not the way in 
which the value of railway property was 
estimated and quoted in the Returns of 
the Board of Trade. They were not in- 
formed in those Returns that the divi- 
dends were only a certain amount 
because of the high value of the shares 
in the market. They were given the 
value of the shares as it appeared on the 
books of the Company, and that was the 
only fair way of dealing with the matter. 
The fact was, that they were witnessing, 
in the application of the joint-stock prin- 
ciple to the case of breweries, effects and 
consequences which had a most vital 
bearing on the social condition of the 
people. The effects of the tied-house 
system, which had sprung up during the 
last 15 or 20 years, on the well-being of 
the people and its bearing on the licens- 
ing laws might well be the subject of 
investigation by a Select Committee. He 
believed that, when the whole facts 
of the case were laid fully and 
fairly before the electors, the pro- 
posal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would receive their approval. 
The Return obtained by the late Mr, 
Summers—whom many Members of the 
House would remember—showed that the 
licensed victualler now was but the mere 
paid agent of the brewers, and the article 
he sold to the public was not always of a 
high quality. Instead of the old re- 
spectable public-house or inn they found 
glaring gin palaces being erected in the 
2P2 
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towns and cities. He, for one, desired 
to do justice to all trades and interests, 
but he thought there were some evidences 
of arising feeling of indignation at 
the bullying which was going on in 
that House, and outside it, in the 
interests of one particular trade. The 
vital and far-reaching character of the 
Budget, however, lay in that part which 
dealt with the Death Duties. It was 
first necessary to attain a correct appre- 
ciation of the basis of this Death Duty. 
He appreciated the great labour and the 
economic principles upon which the 
Budget was framed, and he desired to 
express his admiration at the fascinating 
lucidity with which it was explained. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the West Derby Division said the 
successors would have to pay not in 
proportion to the property left them, 
but in proportion to the wealth of the 
man who left the property. The hon. 
Gentleman must have forgotten the very 
emphatic words of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he _ introduced his 
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Budget as to the basis of the Death 
right hon. Gentleman 


Duties. The 
said— 

“The title of the State to a share of the 
accumulated property of the deceased is an an- 
terior title to that of the interest to be taken by 
those who are to share it. Nature gives a man 
no power over his earthly goods beyond the 
term of his life. _ What power he possesses to 
prolong his will beyond his life—the right of 
the dead hand to dispose of property is a pure 
creation of the law, and the State has the right 
to prescribe the conditions and the limitations 
under which that power shall be exercised.” 
Nothing could be clearer or sounder than 
that. The successor did not pay the 
State. The State laid its hand on the 
corpus of the estate before it passed to 
the successors at all. He saw that this 
doctrine had been challenged by The 
Times ; but the letter of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, pointing out that at 
one time the State absolutely settled the 
succession and left nothing to the discre- 
tion of the deceased, was absolutely con- 
clusive. The bogey—if he might use 
such a word—before the eyes of many 
hon. Members was the principle of gra- 
duation which had been introduced into 
this Bill. He would say at once in this 
matter that he held the virtues of in- 
dustry and thrift to lie at the very roots 
of a happy and prosperous social system. 
He had no sympathy whatever with the 
wild notions contained in the speeches 
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which ofe might hear any Sunday after- 
noon in Hyde Park. Those people made 
a very great mistake who fancied that 
these wild notions had any root in the 
country. When they got away from 
London and its miasma—when they got 
really down in the country—they would 
find that this kind of language had no 
hold whatever. He had the honour to 
represent a constituency in which more 
than one out of every six of the electors 
were freeholders—men who had saved 
their money, men living in their own 
houses. They would not tolerate from 
anyone any vonsense, any wild notions 
with respect to the spoliation of property 
or the infringement of the reasonable 
rights of property. Adam Smith had 
been quoted by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of London; 
but Adam Smith was thoroughly in 
accord with the principle of gradua- 
tion. His right hon. Friend said if 
they admitted the principle of gra- 
duation, where were they to stop? The 
bon. Baronet had a Shop Hours Bill, 
in which he was very much interested, 
and it was constantly urged by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill that it should not be 
read a second time because it would 
admit a principle which might be very 
dangerous. The answer in both cases 
was that legislation must stop just where 
it was needful to stop. The question 
was not to be determined by high doc- 
trines of philosophy, but by principles of 
common sense. On the ground of justice 
he had no hesitation in supporting the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The view taken of those pro- 
posals must depend on the opinion as to 
whether a particular form of property 
should continue to enjoy a special ex- 
emption from public burdens. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had much 
hostility to face, but he had on his side 
the great and unrivalled Mr. Pitt and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian ; and he believed also that 
the electorate was on his side. It was 
said that these proposals would have a 
terrible effect on agriculture. He had a 
great sympathy with agriculture. He 
farmed a little himself, and ever since 
the days of Elizabeth some of his 
ancestors had been engaged in the culti- 
vation of the soil. He agreed as to the 
danger of placing any unfair burden on 
the land. Agriculture was the greatest 
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regretted that the Presidency of the. 


Board of Agriculture did not carry with 
it @ seat in the Cabinet. But in this 
Budget great and just remissions were 
made under Schedule (A), and the only 
burden placed on land was a charge 
which, if spread over the cultivated land 
of the country, would amount to no more 
than 3d. an acre. He had noticed, in 
this matter of the charges and burdens 
upon land, a curious reluctance to deal 
with the speech of the Secretary of 
State for India, and the valuable Return of 
his local taxation. In the summary of 
conclusions at the end of it was to be 
found this fact—that in the rural dis- 
tricts the average rate in the £1 of all 
rates in 1868 was 2s. 74d., and in 
1890-91 it was 2s. 3d.; that was to say, a 
fall of 14 per cent. The only fair test in the 
matter was the rating in the £1, providing 
there had been no arbitrary change of 
assessment, and therefore it was proved 
that the burden on land had been reduced. 
In all its parts it seemed to him that the 
Bill before the House was a most wise 
and sagacious plan for dealing with a 
financial situation which, after all, was 
not primarily due to the present Govern- 
ment. He had heard from the opposite 
Benches that it was an electioneering 
Budget. That was not an opinion shared 
by a periodical which he confessed he 
always read—namely, The Economist. 
The Economist, a most ably-conducted 
journal, stated on the 21st April— 

“The Budget is free from any electioneering 
taint.” 
That was very good testimony. He 
should like to say a word or two, 
finally, as to the manner in which this 
Bill was being met by the Opposition. 
The Amendment now before the House 
was the strongest form of disapproval 
which could be brought forward against 
any increase. It carried with it responsi- 
bilities of the highest kind, and he further 
believed such a course was unprecedented. 
It was not the course taken on 
the 8th of June, 1885, when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
brought forward a proposition which de- 
feated the then Government. An alterna- 
tive proposition was then submitted, and 
the Leader of the Opposition, if he sup- 
ported this Motion of an unofficial Mem- 
ber, knowing the consequences which 
would ensue if it were successful, was 
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bound to give some indication of the 
policy he would pursue if he assumed 
Office. The money had to be found. ~ 
The electors of the country were entitled 
to know what the Opposition meant to 
do, if unhappily they should command 
the most votes in the Division to-night. 
Whoever followed the hon. Member for 
Thirsk. committed himself in the most 
solemn Parliamentary form to the pro- 
position that he disapproved of the 
abatement of the Income Tax being ex- 
tended in the case of those who paid on 
under £500. [“No, no!”] Hon. Mem- 
bers cried “No.” Then, why did they 
not reserve that until the Income Tax 
Resolution was reached in Committee ? 
They were now taking a course which 
would, if successful, have the effect of 
wiping the Bill outaltogether. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] That cheer he could under- 
stand ; the former cheer he could not 
understand. Hon. Members opposite 
would, by voting for the Amendment, ex- 
press a desire to see the unjust exemption 
of real property from its fair share of the 
Death Duties continued. He was very 
glad that the issue between them was so 
clear, because, as they all knew, this was 
not a mere Debate as to the merits of a 
particular Bill ; it was in the highest and 
fullest sense one affecting the life of the 
Government. He had taken some pains 
since the 12th of March, when the Rose- 
bery Administration came into Office, to 
ascertain what was the opinion of those 
whom he represented with respect to the 
Government. Their feeling towards the 
new Administration was that which was 
expressed by George II. to one of his 
Ministers. ‘ Deserve my confidence and 
you shall have it.” He acknowledged 
that this Bill gave the Government a far 
higher title to the confidence of their 
supporters than any mere promises in the 
Queen’s Speech, of which they had far 
too many from the late Government, and 
he was not sure whether they had not too 
many from the present. He acknowledged 
that this Bill gave the Government a 
great title to ask their supporters for 
their confidence. He believed the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer in particular, 
and the Government in general, had not 
only deserved the confidence but had 
earned the gratitude of their countrymen 
by making these proposals, because be 
was satisfied that the provisions of the 
Bill were just, wise, and statesmanlike ; 
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that they contained within their limits 
the promise and potency of good to the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom. He 
should most unhesitatingly, and with 
alacrity, record his vote to-night for the 
Second Reading. 

*Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): Mr. 
Speaker, the provisions of the Bill now 
under the consideration of the House 
have hitherto been discussed chiefly, if 
not altogether, from the point of view of 
Great Britain, and especially of England. 
I think—and I hope the House will 
agree with me—that it is time that some- 
thing should be said upon the subject 
from the point of view of Ireland, and I 
rise now, at the request of the group of 
Irish Memberswith whom I act, to give, 
as shortly as I can—for I do not see the 
necessity for any lengthy statement—the 
reason why we, as [rish Members, shall 
act as we intend to do at the close of this 
Debate. The House at large, and 
especially the Members of the Govern- 
ment, cannot affect to feel surprised at 
the fact that we take a deep and anxious 
interest in this financial question. For 
the last 30 years at least, since the 
Report of what has been known as 


General Dunne’s Committee, every Irish- 
man has been convinced that Ireland has 
been treated in the matter of Imperial 
taxation with shameful injustice, and 
from time to time during that period 
protests in one shape or another have 
been made against that injustice by Irish 


Members in this House. Last year the 
latest of those protests was made in Com- 
mittee on the Home Rule Bill, and for 
my own part I heard nothing in the 
course of the Debates on the question 
which could by any possibility be de- 
scribed as an answer to the allegations 
then made from these Benches. With 
this conviction and those facts in our 
minds we are now called upon to face 
what we believe to be a wanton aggra- 
vation of the injustice of which we com- 
plain, and under such circumstances we 
should, in my opinion at least, abso- 
lutely stultify ourselves, and even offer 
encouragement to still further and foster 
plunder of our country, if we did not 
here and now show in the most decided 
fashion that we resent most deeply those 
continued attacks on the material interests 
of our country. Now, what are the facts 
of the present case? The Chancellor of ' 
the Exchequer had té perform the task—' 
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a formidable task, no doubt—of making 
up a deficit which, after certain manipu- 
lations of certain public funds, amounted 
to £2,379,000. Granting that Ireland 
ought to pay a proportionate share of 
that sum, I ask what is that share? My 
own opinion is that, calculated on the 
basis of the relative wealth of Ireland, it 
would be about 1-40th. An infinitely 
higher authority than I can pretend to 
be—Mr. Giffen—has put it at a much 
lower figure—namely, 1-53rd. I discard 
those figures, however, for the sake of 
the argument, as they may be thought 
exaggerated, and I take instead the 
estimate of the Government itself. Last 
year the financial proposals of the Home 
Rule Bill were based on the assumption 
that Ireland’s propershare of the Imperial 
burdens would be something between 
1-25th and 1-26th, or something over 4 
per cent. Well, that figure being 
granted, the Irish proportion of the de- 
ficit—the 1-26th of £2,379,000—would 
be about £87,000; that I take to be 
absolutely indisputable. Now, what is 
Ireland actually asked to pay ? Witha 
desire to be accurate I asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a few weeks 
ago to lay on the Table a Return show- 
ing what he expected from Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively in respect of the 
additions which he now proposes to 
Imperial taxation. He has not furnished 
such a Return, but we are, nevertheless, 
not without more or less reliable means 
of arriving at the facts. First, there is 
the gain from the Estate Duty. In 
answer to the hon. and learned Member 
for Cavan on Monday last the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer  bimself 
estimated the Irish portion of that 
item at 8 per cent. of the whole, 
or about £110,500. From that amount, 
however, he said a sum should be de- 
ducted, for the reason that, large estates 
not being proportionately so numerous 
in Ireland as in England, the new duty 
would fall more heavily on England than 
on Ireland. Let this also be granted for 
the sake of argument, and let a fourth of 
the whole sum be deducted. There will 
remain about £83,000, or within £4,000 
of the total amount of our share as esti- 
mated by the Government itself. The 
néxt item of gain is the addition from 
the’ Incomé Tax. It is difficult to esti- 
thate Ireland’s contribution to that item, 
but, if I set’ it down for’ this year’ at 
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£10,000, I do not suppose anyone will 


aceuse me of exaggeration. Here, then, 
we have got from the Estate Duty and 
the Income Tax alone more than the 
whole of Ireland’s share of the deficit, 
that share, I say again, being calculated 
according to the estimate of the present 
occupants of the Treasury Bench them- 
selves. Every penny beyond thatamount, 
therefore, which is taken from Ireland in 
respect of the deficit is unjustly taken, 
and must be confessed to be unjustly 
taken. Is the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer satisfied with compelling us to pay 
our proper share as estimated by himself ? 
By no means. He proceeds to dip his 
hands deeper and deeper into our pockets, 
even after we have paid him our due. 
He proceeds to raise the duties on beer 
and spirits. Every penny taken out of 
Ireland by this expedient is sheer plun- 
der. But this is not all. In raising 
these duties he inflicts on us afresh the 
old familar injustice of levying from Ire- 
land more than its proportionate share of 
the estimated gain from those particular 
increases. The total gain expected on 
this head is £1,340,000 ; the Irish share 
of that sum, taking again the Govern- 
ment estimate of last year, would be 
about £51,000. What are we actually 
asked to pay? Taking the latest Return 
I can get—that for 1892-3—I find that 
what Ireland paid in that year in respect 
of the duty on spirits was £2,241,000. 
Supposing the same sum to be paid in 
the current year under the existing taxes, 
the addition to it caused by the additional 
6d. a gallon will be a 2Ist part, or 
£106,000. By a similar calculation, 
based on the same Return, the additional 
Beer Tax which Ireland will pay will 
be £50,000. Taking the results of the 
two increases together, Ireland will pay at 
least £156,000, instead of £50,000,or more 
than three times too much—in other 
words, more than three times in propor- 
tion to what Great Britain will pay— 
always assuming that Ireland ought pro- 
perly to pay any of thissum at all. Now, 
of course, this particular injustice is that 
of which we chiefly complain, and the 
explanation of the manner in which it 
has been accomplished is as simple as 
possible, and it is as familiar as it is 
simple. The explanation of the 
fact that the combined effects of the 
new duties on spirits and beer will be to 
make Ireland pay more than three times 
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too much in respect of the increases in 
those duties is simply that once more 
what I may, for convenience, call the 
popular beverage of Ireland, is taxed 
more heavily than the popular beverage 
of England. At present, under the 
system of uniform taxation adopted 
many years ago, the duty on 20 gallons, 
say, of beer containing two gallons of 
proof spirit is 3s. 9d. On the other hand, 
the duty on only two gallons of whisky, 
containing the same quantity of proof 
spirit, is £1 2s. In other words, as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow put it in this House 
in the year 1885, for every penny of duty 
which the Englishman pays for a given 
amount of alcohol in the shape of beer 
the Scotchman or the Irishman who 
drinks the same amount of alcohol in the 
shape of whisky pays from 6d. to 7d. 
Since 1885 this disproportion has been 
increased by the iniquitous legislation of 
the late Government, so that at the pre- 
sent moment the Irish drink is taxed at 
least seven times more heavily than the 
English. Does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer propose to wipe away this 
disproportion ? Not at all. Not daring 
or not caring to go to the entire length 
of the course marked out for him by his 
predecessors in his present Office, he 
mercifully contents himself with imposing 
on the Irish drink an increase of a taxa- 
tion about four times heavier per proof 
gallon than that which he imposes on 
the English drink, leaving things in 
about the condition described in 1885 
by the Member for Glasgow. The net 
result is what I have already pointed out. 
If his proposals are carried, Ireland will 
pay this’ year in respect of those new 
duties on alcohol alone £100,000 more 
than she ought to pay—or, in other 
words, £100,000 more in proportion than 
England. Now, what defence does he 
offer for fleecing Ireland in this fashion ? 
T have heard from him only two excuses. 
First, he says that the drink taxation of 
Ireland per head of the population is 
less than that of England or Scotland. I 
am surprised that the rigat hon. Gentle- 
man should have offered ah excuse s0 
evidently beside the question. What 
does it mean? It means only that the 
Irish people drink less in proportion than 
the people of England or Scotland. [Sir 
W. Harcourt : Hear, hear.] If that be 
so I am very glad, but the fact that they 
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drink less does not get rid of the other 
fact that they pay more for what they do 
drink, and the right hon. Gentleman 
must know that this latter point is the 
one which he has to face. He says again 
that the extra taxation being so slight 
will come out of the pockets of the 
publicans or the distillers, and not of the 
consumers. That may or may not be 
true, and according as it is true or false 
it may be a good or a bad argument to 
address to Englishmen or Scotchmen, 
who in either case will keep the money 
in Great Britain, and will get a return 
for itin one shape or another. But what 
answer is it to Irishmen? Whether it 
comes out of the pockets of Irish dis- 
tillers or Irish publicans, or Irish con- 
sumers, it comes out of Ireland and never 
returns there. I have heard one other 
excuse for this fresh burden on Ireland— 
namely, that it is to be imposed for only 
one year. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself seemed at first to give 
some countenance to this notion, but 
he has since blown it to the winds. 
The right hon. Gentleman, on the 23rd 
of last month, spoke as follows in this 
House :— 


“All I am pledged to is not at the present 
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time and during the inquiry into the incidence 


of this tax to make this a permanent tax.” 


Str W. HARCOURT : Of course, as 
I proposed the tax in its original form it 
would have continued without any fur- 
ther action of the House of Commons; 
but in the manner in which it now stands 
it cannot be continued unless renewed 
for the next financial year. 


*Mr. CLANCY : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has no doubt put a date into 
the Bill. But I must read the language 
of the Bill by the light of the language 
in which he has expressed his intention. 
I have not finished the quotation. He 
said— 

“Tam not pledged in any way to make the 
Spirit Duty end on any particular day. I shall 

opt whatever course may be most convenient 
and safe for the Revenue.”’ 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member has not quite understood me. 
That was with reference to the objection 
taken to making it end on the 3lst of 
March. [intimated that I should have 
to consider whether it would not be 
necessary to put in a later date of the 
same year. The duty is only continued 
up to the Ist of July. 
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Mr. CLANCY : I do not know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman is prepared 
to supplement his statement now, and 
say that he will not charge the duty next 
year ? 

Srr W. HARCOURT: I have not 
made any statement as to whether there 
is or is not to be this increase of duty 
next year at all. That will depend on 
the financial arrangement of the year, 
and a good deal, also, on who is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. What I have 


stated in reply to the hon. Member for 
Kerry is that it shall not be continued 
without the renewal of the tax next 


year. 
“*Mr. CLANCY: I am content to 
leave the matter as it has been put by 
the right hon. Gentteman. We do not 
know what is to happen next year. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Nor I. 

Mr. CLANCY: Exactly; and I 
only express my opinion that it will be 
found convenient for the Revenue to keep 
this tax on. When has such a tax, once put 
on, ever been taken off ? Such a circum- 
stance has been unknown. The history 
of the last 40 years of British finance is 
fruitful in lessons on this subject. The 
favourite game of British Chancellors of 
the Exchequer in search of money to 
meet a deficit, or to provide for a war, or 
to build ships—but never, of course, to 
benefit Ireland—has been what again, 
for want of a better name, I may call the 
popular drink of Irishmen. The last 
Minister who pursued this game and 
made his bag as usual was the Member 
for St. George’s. The result has been 
that the distilling industry of Ireland has 
been extinguished except in a few places. 
Fifty years ago there were nearly 100 
distilleries in Ireland ; I doubt if there 
are 20 now. Employment, of course, 
has ceased in proportion, and the farmers 
have also felt the consequences by barley 
being made almost as unprofitable as 
wheat. Again, Ireland is so overtaxed 
that the extra taxation has now this 
result, amongst others, that it constitutes 
the main difficulty in the way of a satis- 
factory settlement of the Irish National 
question. In return, we have not even 
the consolation of knowing that the con- 
sumption of alcohol in one shape or 
another has materially diminished. Now, 
we had reason to hope that the present 
Government at least would not add to 
our burdens and our difficulties. But 
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with what appears to me at least a 
eynical contempt for Irish opinion, it not 
not only adds, in a time of depression, 
£250,000 to the taxation of Ireland, but 
it so increases Irish taxation as to in- 
crease at the same time the gross 
inequality of treatment in financial mat- 
ters of which Ireland has been the victim 
at the hands of this Parliament. We 
think all this simply intolerable. What- 
ever other Irish Members may do to- 
night, I am authorised by those Irish 
Members with whom I act to say that 
they think this system of plundering Ire- 
land ought not to be carried on any longer, 
and that they will give effect to that 
view in the Division Lobby by voting 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, there was an entire lack of 
argument on behalf of the Budget. 
There was, indeed, the cynical avowal 
that the classes were to be punished by 
special taxation for wanting a Navy 
strong enough for the country; there 
had been the bleatings of the Peace 
Society, the effusive gratitude of the 
Member for Woodbridge, which had left 
them in doubt as to what they 
were to be thankful for, and on the 


part of the new President of the Local 
Government Board there had been an 
ambling and shambling about among 
figures which had very little to do with 


the question. An important declaration 
had been made by the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, between 
whose aceount of the Death Duties 
and that given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer an extraordinary 
discrepancy appeared, to which he 
would have to call attention. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said truly 
that at the present time the average 
charge upon realty in this country was 
calculated at 14 years’ purchase, and the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Buxton) had said that under this Bill 
the average charge would be on 18 or 
20 years’ purchase, so that the differ- 
ence would be only four years. If the 
period for calculation were increased to 
that extent, it was clear that the extra 
duty would amount to 4-14ths. 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
-STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
§S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
What I said was that the average 
years’ purchase would be taken at 14; 
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that on certain classes of land— 
agricultural land—it would work out at 
20 years’ purchase, but upon other realty 
it might work out at 50 or 60. The 
point I was drawing attention to at the 
time was that the taxation would fall 
heavily in rural districts. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it 
would not only be 50 or 60, but 70, 80, 
90, or even 100. He would show that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
proposing to take not 4-14ths more, but 
four times as much. The Secretary for 
India said he referred to certain lands 
not particularly specified, but he had 
understood him to refer to the whole. 
At any rate, the 4-l4ths by no means 
represented the general increase of charge 
under the Bill. Before going further he 
would admit that land was not un- 
saleable now, as had been stated. That 
was a figure of speech. Land was cer- 
tainly saleable, though only a small price 
could be got for it. The hon. Member 
for West Derby had also failed to 
appreciate that, under the proposed 
scheme, the incumbrances on estates 
would be deducted before the duty was 
levied. The landed interests and the 
liquor interests, especially from the 
point of view of Ireland, had been 
extremely well represented in this 
Debate, and he now proposed to deal 
with the subject from the point of view 
of the tax collector. He was once a 
tax collector, having served in the Legacy 
and Succession Duty Department upon 
which the collection of the Death Duties 
devolved ; and he might say that no De- 
partment had served the State better, and 
in no Department were there men of 
greater-:knowledge, integrity, and ability 
—of course, since he left it. He would 
like to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he had consulted that 
Department on this scheme ; had he re- 
ceived any figures or Report from them ; 
had he utilised the practical knowledge 
of the Legacy Duty Department, 
or had he relied upon the practical 
ignorance of the Treasury in the matter ? 
He thought the latter was the case, for 
this Budget bore in abundance all the 
marks of the handiwork of the presump- 
tuous and ambitious amateur. Probably 
no branch of taxation was more 
difficult and complex than that of 
the Succession and Death Duties. 
Though he almost despaired of being 
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able to make them clear to the House, hé 
would endeavour to deal with them in- 
telligibly with the indulgence of the 
House, hoping as he went on to receive 
some little explanation from the Treasury 
Bench. He would show that this pro- 
posal as to the Death Duties imposed a 
new and heavy tax on a new and false 
principle ; that it largely increased the 
tax upon widows and orphans ; that it 
eat up estates in many instances, and 
would extinguish the present generation 
of English landowners ; that it greatly 
added to the existing complexity of the 
Death Duties ; that it imposed duties which 
would be absolutely impossible of collec- 
tion ; that it rendered the final discharge 
of the Death Duty impossible for ever 
and ever, and, in theabsence of such dis- 
charge, forbade the most urgent dealing 
with the most important properties ; that 
it increased the temptation to, and 
the facilities for, the evasion of the 
duties ; and that it would probably 
bring in a net result of little or no revenue 
at all, as he would proceed to prove. 
That was a very formidable indictment. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
told them that this was a kind of tessel- 


lated legislation. That was a very happy 
and apt term : it was tessellated legisla- 
tion, added to bit by bit but always 
according to a definite plan and settled 


principles. Now came in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer witha pickaxe, and 
he had made of this tessellation an abso- 
lute chaos and heap of stones, over 
which he passed the steam-roller of his 
democratic Budget. One word with re- 
gard to what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer claimed as the “anterior 
title” of the State. According to 
The Times newspaper and his own 
recollection, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that the right of disposing 
of property by will was “the pure 
creation of positive law”; but in the 
speech which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had done him the honour to send 
him, it was stated to be “ the creation of 
positive law,” the purity having dis- 
appeared. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man never read the 48th chapter of 
Genesis ? Did not he remember, before 
any positive law of which we had any 
record, how Israel gave his son Joseph, 
by a testamentary disposition, a double 
portion of the land he had taken from 
‘the Amorites ? The Chancellor. of the 
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begun with the Civil Law of the 
Romans, established long after the power 
could be shown to have existed, The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the title 
of the State to a share of the accu- 
mulated property of a deceased person 
was an anterior title to every other. 
He said, “Supposing a man left 
£100,000, the Probate Duty, £4,000, 
had to be deducted before anybody got 
anything, and those interested got 
£96,000 only.” “They never had a 
right to any more,” Radical gentlemen 
opposite might exclaim, but they did not 
appear to see where that would lead, 
The beneficiary would have a right to 
£96,000 ; but under the proposed plan 
the State would ‘take £6,000, so that to- 
morrow a beneficiary would have a right 
only to £94,000. Afterwards another 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might take 
10 per cent., instead of 4 or 6, leaving 
the beneficiary only £90,000, and later 
another Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might take 100 per cent. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not been ashamed, 
in fact, to stand up in that House and 
claim the right to lay his hand on every 
farthing of a man’s earnings—to take his 
whole property. He would recall one 
of the last utterances of Charles I.—per- 
haps the only one he ever made worth 
preserving—before his death on the 
scaffold at Whitehall— 

“The freedom, rights, and liberties of the 
people of England consist in having of Go- 
vernment those laws by which their lives and 
their goods may be most their own.” 


That was a true and sound principle, and 
it had always been acted upon in this 
country until the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, less liberal than the least 
liberal of all the Stuarts, told them that 
the principle to be now acted upon was 
that a man’s life and goods were to be 
least his own, and that the State had the 
right to claim all the goods of every man 
who died possessed of property. That 
was not the law of England or the 
practice of the English people. The 
principle of English law was that 
what was contributed to the State was 
given as a benevolence, and it had never 
been allowed to be taken otherwise. 
[*Oh!”] He recommended . the hon. 
Member who ejaculated “ Ob!” to read 
a little Constitutional history, and to 
observe the very language in which these 
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benevolences were accepted by the 
Sovereign. The Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer had forgotten, or perhaps 
he was not aware, that the Death Duties 
of the United Kingdom were at this 
moment the highest in the world. He 
was sorry the right hon, Gentleman had 
not been able to remain in the House, as 
he might have been able to tell him one 
or two things ; but perhaps they would 
be reported to him. A remarkable article 
was published in The Statistical Journal 
in March, 1889. It was impossible to com- 
pare all the figures given throughout, 
and he would, therefore, only take the 
most prominent cases, but in that article 
it was shewnthat in France lineal suc- 
cessors paid only 1} per cent.; in Ger- 
many nothing ; in Belgium, 1}; in Italy, 
1 4-10ths ; in Prussia, 1 ; while in the 
United Kingdom lineal beneficiaries paid 
no less that 4 percent. ; and occasionally 
when Succession Duty came in they paid 
more. It was a very important 
fact, in short, that the Death Duties 
in the United Kingdom were higher 
than they were anywhere else in 
the whole habitable world. Take 
the case of Victoria which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had quoted almost as 
a shocking example. There, in 1891, the 
Death Duties amounted to £150,351 on 
a total Revenue of £8,;348,000. Hon. 
Members would mark that this was less 
than 1-50th, but, on an average, it might 
be taken that the Death Duties in Victoria 
amounted to rather less than 1-40th of 
the total Revenue. What was it the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was proposing to 
do? He wasproposing to raise the Death 
Duties in this country to £13,500,000 
sterling, which was not 1-50th or 
1-40th, but one-seventh of the whole 
income of the United Kingdom. Yet 
the right hon. Gentleman said, forsooth, 
that he was going to be “much 
more moderate” than they were in 
Victoria ; but there was another feature 
in that case. Take the percentages 
levied there and in England on property 
passing by death. In Victoria for 1891— 
and it was practically the same for other 
years—the amount of property passing 
by death was sworn at under £7,582,000, 
and the Death Duties amounted to the 
sum previously given, which was 
about 15%, per cent. In_ previous 
“years they were somewhat over 
"2° per ‘cent., and it tight be ‘taken 
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that the Death Duties in Victoria which 
had been held up by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as a shocking example 
which he would not approach were only 
2 per cent. What were they in 
England? Even now, in 1892, on 
£241,500,000 of real and _ personal 
property passing, the total Death Duties 
levied were £11,000,000 and a fraction, 
amounting to 44 per cent. So that, 
having taken Victoria as the model for 
this Botany Bay Budget ; having appealed 
to it as a shocking example, and having 
assured the House that he was going tobe 
“much more moderate” than they were 
there, he was going to increase the Death 
Duties to the extent proposed in face of 
the fact which the figures, unfortunately 
for him, disclosed —that they were there 
only 2 per cent., and already far less 
than they were now here, Then take 
the United States. The great historian 
Bryce, writing in October, 1888, said— 

“T have found no instance of a progressive 
Inheritance Duty or of a progressive Income Tax 
in the United States.” 

And then he adds— 

“Comparatively little resort is had to the 
so-called Death Duties—that is, the Probate, 
Legacy, and Death Duties,” 

The Statistical Society in March, 1889, 
published this :— 

“In the United States the duties upon suc- 
cessions were superseded by the law of 1870, 
and they no longer since that date exist.” 
When they did exist they were less than 
those of the United Kingdom. But here 
was this remarkable fact : that this demo- 
cratic United States, having tried these 
Death Duties, had in 1870 to abandon 
them, and consequently at this day 
there existed no Death Duty what- 
ever in the United States. He begged 
the House to bear that fact in mind. 
Therefore, neither democratic Victoria 
nor the democratic United States would 
bear out the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in his proposal. He now wanted to 
clear up one or two ambiguities in this 
most ambiguous of all Bills. And the 
first question he should like to put was: 
Did the settlement of part of a property 
apply the vice of settlement and the extra 
1 per cent. to the whole of it—did it, so to 
speak, “settlementise” it all? Clause 4, 
a3 the Attorney General knew, charged 
property with a further Death Duty of 
1 per cent. Did that 1 percent., if part 
only were settled, extend to the wholeof 
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it? Certainly the word “that” was not 
used with regard to the property, and the 
words “the property,” according to the 
dictionary of definitions at the end of 
the Bill, would mean all the property. 
Did it mean 1 per cent. on that part of 
the property only, or on the whole? He 
thought it meant the whole, and he would 
tell the House why. Clause 3 dealt with 
cases where property passed upon death 
to persons other than the family, and 
excepted that from aggregation, and it 
seemed that settled property not thus 
specifically excepted must necessarily 
be included in the aggregate from which 
it was not severed by Clause 3. Take 
the case of a rich American coming over 
and domiciled in England leaving at 
death £10,000,000. Of that sum 
£10,000, say, was settled upon his wife. 
He wanted to know whether the further 
Estate Duty was payable only upon the 
£10,000 or upon the whole £10,000,000 ? 
According to his reading of the Bill the 
latter was the case. Then, if so, mark 
the ridiculous result : there would have 
to be paid on the £10,000,000 an extra 
duty of 1 per cent., or £100,000 of duty 
in respect of a £10,000 settlement ! This 


was the Budget which they were asked 
to recognise as Heaven-sent, and which 
the right hon. Gentleman was said to 
have so iucidly explained. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, there was nothing 
of the kind in the Budget. This was 
all a figment of the hon. Member’s own 
imagination. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
certainly no figment of his imagination; he 
had quoted the statements in the Bill, and 
one of its ambiguities was that it really 
did not clear up the question. However, he 
would pass on, as he understood from the 
Attorney General’s statement that the fur- 
ther duty was only to be payable on the 
particular part of the property settled, 
and would not be extended to the other 
parts of the property. He would take a 
note particularly of that authoritative 
statement. Another absurdity in the 
Bill which was no figment of his own 
imagination was that it assumed to levy 
a tax in so many words upon an ad- 
mittedly false hypothesis in reference to 
infants—persons who had never enjoyed 
the property. The Attorney General 
would remember that in Clause 2 (1*) 
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property passing was described as in- 
eluding 

“property of which the deceased was at the 
time of his death competent to dispose.” 

That was the property ; then the definition 
was given, in Clause 18, of the person— 

“A m shall be deemed competent to 
dispose of property if he has such an estate or 
interest therein or such general power as would, 
if he were sui juris, enable him to dispose of 
the property.” 

Did the House know what that meant ? 
It meant that an “infant muling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms” was to be 
treated as a grown man of 21, capable of 
doing that which he was not capable of 
doing—that if the infant had any in- 
terest or disposing power under a settle- 
ment he was to be treated as though he 
were sui juris, and as though he had 
survived to 21, and had disposed under 
his power. Would the Attorney General 
describe that as a figment of his imagina- 
tion? He would not venture an answer. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the present law 
was not introduced for the first time by 
this Budget. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, this Bill 
made that provision in so many words. That, 
however, was only one of the preliminary 
ambiguities, and he would proceed to 
deal with another point. Paragraph 2, 
of Clause 3, provided in effect that pro- 
perty passing to the wife, husband, or 
descendant was not to be swelled 
for the purpose of Estate Duty by 
the bringing in of other property pass- 
ing to other persons. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in his speech, and still 
more fully in his Memorandum, explained 
that this provision was made for the pro- 
tection of the “ family” against the unfair 
swelling of the aggregation of property 
coming to it. This was the case with regard 
to the property of a wife, a husband, or a de- 
scendant, but what about property pass- 
ing to a father or amother ? Under the 
clause such property was to be aggre- 
gated. Therefore, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having told the House that 
he was going to protect the family 
from an unfair aggregation, turned 
the father and mother, so to say, 
out of the family. He (Mr. Bowles) 
thought that the Attorney General would 
have to put the father and mother into 
the clause again. Now to come to 
the indictment. The Bill levied a new 
and a heavy tax on property on a new 
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principle. It wasa tax on the corpus of 
the property, and not on the benefit 
taken. It took no account of the amount 
of the benefit which the beneficiary be- 
came entitled to on the death, and no 
account of the consanguinity of the per- 
son from whom the benefit was derived. 
No doubt gentlemen opposite would 
cite the Probate Duty as some sort of 
answer. The Probate Duty, however, 
in its proper form, and indeed in its pre- 
sent form, was a small duty levied by the 
State as the price for confirming the dis- 
position of the testator. The main 
and heavy Death Duties must, 
however, be levied as they were 
at present—according to the benefit 
taken and according to the consan- 
guinity of the beneficiary. But the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer fixed his eyes 
solely upon the property and not at all on 
the benefit or the consanguinity, and he 
was proceeding on an entirely false prin- 
ciple. The Bill also taxed potential value 
which might never be realised. As to 
ground rents, no doubt if things went 
on as they were now going on, and if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
be prevented from plundering the popu- 
lation, one might assume that the ground 
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rents would return greater amounts as esti- 
mated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. London, however, might be sacked, 
aud what would then become of ground 


rents? This was not only a new tax, 
but it was a new-fangled tax. His next 
objection to the scheme was that it greatly 
increased the charge on the widow and 
the orphan as regarded personalty. The 
increase chiefly came in as regarded per- 
sonalty when the amount was over 
£28,000, but there it came in rather 
seriously. In the case of £100,000 pass- 
ing to widows and childrev, there would 
now be levied a tax of £4,000, whilst 
under the proposed system the tax would 
be £6,000. On £1,000,000 the present 
tax was £40,000, and the proposed tax 
would be £80,000. In the case of realty 
the case was far worse. He would take 
the case of a poor landowner with a gross 
income of £1,500 a year, and a net £1,000 
a year after paying tithes and insurance, 
which at 24 and 2-5th years’ purchase (the 
present rate for ascertaining principal 
value) would realise £24,400. If the land- 
owner died, and the widow took the 
property now, she would pay nothing; 
but under the proposed system she 
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would have to pay £1,220. The 
House must bear in mind that this was 
not a rich widow, but the poor widow 
of a poor landowner, who was en- 
deavouring to struggle along upon £1,000 
a year. But now, if the poor landowner 
had by his economies saved £1,000, and 
settled it, this would increase the capital 
value of the property to over £25,000, 
and consequently there would be an 
extra duty to pay. If the property 
passed to children they would have to 
pay at present, if it were unsettled, 
£262 10s., whilst under the proposed 
system they would pay £976. If the 
property were settled they would pay 
the same as at present, but under the 
proposed system they would have to pay 
£1,220, or five times that amount. Now, 
suppose the deceased left, besides this real 
estate, over £1,000,000 of personalty, 
none of which went to the children, that 
would impart a different character to the 
Estate Duty, and instead of paying 
£262 10s. the children would have to pay 
£2,196. Thus, the child or the widow 
who inherited the property of a father or 
a husband would pay more as the pro- 
perty got greater. The result would be 
that it would be the bounden duty of 
every self-respecting son possessing 
common intelligence and prudence to ruin 
his father during that father’s lifetime, and 
asimilarduty would devolve upon the wife 
and the daughter. This precious scheme, 
therefore, not only carried sack and 
pillage into the bomes of England, but 
also the demon of discord and of 
treachery. In certain cases the duty 
would actually eat up real estate and 
wipe out the landowners. He would take 
the case of the rich landowner with real 
estate which had been settled and re- 
settled in the ordinary way. He would 
take a net revenue of £200,000 a year, 
and assume the age of the successor at 
the average of 44. The sum on which 
Succession Duty would be now paid 
would be at 14 years’ purchase, or on 
£2,800,000, and the amount at 14 per. 
cent. would be £42,000. Occasionally 
there were several devolutions in a very 
few years. In the case of the Dukes of 
Bedford there had been no fewer than four 
deaths since 1861, or in one generation. 
Now, four times the duty, or one duty on 
each one of these devolutions, would give 
£168,000 under the present system. 
Under the proposed system, however, the 





£200,000 of revenue would have to be 
capitalised, and, taking it as before, at 
24 and 2-5th years’ purchase, the 
duty would be levied upon a principal 
value of £4,880,000. The payment that 
would have to be made would be, there- 
fore, no longer £42,000, but £439,200, 
Supposing there were four devolu- 
tions in the course of 30 years, the 
£439,000 would have to be multiplied by 
four, and that would produce a grand 
total of £1,756,000 on an estate the 
capital value of which was £4,800,000. 
In other words, in the course of one 
generation the State would take more 
than one-third of the value of the whole 
estate in duty. If it went on at this 
rate the whole of the property would be 
gone in three generations. To tax real 
property or any property in this manner 
passed the limit of anything that had 
ever entered into the mind of any previous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was, 
indeed, perfectly monstrous. No Eastern 
despot, no Robin Hood, not even Robert 
Macaire himself, ever conceived such a 
system of contribution as this; and when 
he considered how the Bill would plunder 
the widow and the orphan, and prac- 
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tically destroy estates, he could not help 
thinking that it threw into the shade 
everything that had ever beeu done in 
the way of highway robbery, and cast a 
reflection upon the ancient and honour- 


able profession of brigandage. Could 
the House conceive the enormous com- 
plexity that would arise under this new 
system of Estate Duty? It was bad 
enough now. He thought that nobody 
who had not had practical ex- 
perience of the Department could have 
any idea how complicated the present 
system was, There were now many 
instances of four or five separate Legacy 
Duties on one death. There was a famous 
case in which 99 legatees had died in the 
testator’s lifetime, and each one of the 99 
had to be followed out for duty. But 
things would be far more complicated were 
this Estate Duty to be levied, for each 
legatee would have to be followed out not 
only downwards, but upwards, for the 
proper aggregation of his whole estate, 
But, as a matter of fact, a 
large amount of these duties would be 
absolutely incapable of being collected. 
Clause 2 imposed the Estate Duty on 
property situate out of the United 
Kingdom, and when the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer was asked by him (Mr, 
Bowles) how he was going to collect the 
duty abroad he said he could do so if the 
House would give him the power. The 
time had now arrived for the right hon, 
Gentleman to say how he was going to 
do so. He (Mr, Bowles) believed it 
would be absolutely impossible. Probably 
the right hon. Gentleman thought he 
would get the duty somehow or other out 
of the English executor. Perhaps he had 
forgotten, or did not know, that in cases 
where there was considerable foreign pro- 
perty a foreign executor was usually ap- 
pointed for such foreign property, whilst 
an English executor was appointed for the 
English property. How was the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer going to get the 
duty out of a foreign executor? He (Mr. 
Bowles) would take the not altogether 
imaginary case of a rich German possessed 
of £20,000,000, with perhaps £1,000,000 
in a bank here. When he died the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to levy duty at 8 per cent. on the 
£20,000,000. The duty would, there- 
fore, amount to £1,600,000. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laid his 
hands upon the whole of the property in 
this country he would still be £600,000 
short, and did he think that his astute 
German friend was going to leave his 
£1,000,000 in this countryfor theright hon. 
Gentleman to put his hands upon? Not 
he. There were banks in Amsterdam and 
in Paris and in Vienna to which he would 
undoubtedly transfer the £1,000,000. 
But there was still another portion 
of the duty which was incapable of 
collection, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that, in the case of 
personalty, he did not propose first to 
levy the Estate Duty and then to levy 
‘Succession Duty on the total amount with- 
out deducting the duty already levied, 
but that he did intend to do that in the 
case of realty. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, therefore, intended when there was 
an estate of £100,000 first to levy the 
Estate Duty of £6,000 on the £100,000 
and then to levy Succession Duty not 
on £94,000, but on the £100,000 
‘without deducting the amount he had 
already levied. In fact, he proposed to 
levy a tax ona tax. He was very sorry 
to inform the right hon. Gentleman that 
‘he could not do this, and he would tell 
‘him why. The reason arose out of the 
dates fixed for the rendering of the 
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accounts. Under the Bill the Estate Duty 
was to be paid and the accounts were to 
be delivered in six months after the 
death ; but the Succession Duty ac- 
count had to be delivered and the 
account paid only 12 months after the 
death, and the Succession Duty was pay- 
able only on the amount that came into 
actual possession, so that they could not 
get the duty on that £6,000 which never did 
come into possession. Now another point. 
The rendering of the accounts of an 
estate as prescribed in the measure was 
absolutely impossible. The executor 
was required to render an account of the 
whole estate, but there was a great part 
of which he probably knew nothing— 
debts to and from the estate—and liabili- 
ties of which he had no cognizance. The 
accounts could never be closed, because 
the property of which the Bill took 
account included property which might 
fall into the estate at any future 
time whatever without any limit. 
It was not uncommon in this country 
for persons to settle property on actresses 
and in America upon type-writers, and 
not to tell their executors of these settle- 
ments. How was it possible for an 
executor to give information about 


things of which he knew nothing ? 
The House must observe that when 


the account was delivered it was 
by no means an end of the matter, be- 
cause by Clause 7 the executor was 
bound to account for “all the property,” 
and this by the Definition Clause in- 
cluded all 

“property passing either immediately on the 
death or after any interval either certainly or 
contingently,” 

and not alone on the death, but 

“ with reference to the death.” 

Till every farthing was finally brought in 
the property could not be aggregated nor 
the varying graduated duty be charged, 
so that the account would be open to all 
eternity. This was not an imaginary 
ease. The books of the Legacy and 
Succession Duty Department were open 
since 1796, and many could not yet be 
closed, and no books could ever be closed 
if this system were adopted. By the 
time the historic New Zealander came to 
contemplate the ruins of London he would 
find the remaining inhabitants liable for 
untold accounts and untold millions 
of arrears of Estate Duty. And it 
was not merely the executor who 
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had got to render an account of the 
estate, but “any, person whom the Com- 
missioners might believe” to have had 
dealings with the property was bound to 
bring in an account and verify it on oath. 
Such a person would be forced to give 
information ‘about something he did not 
know of, and to verify it by an oath 
which must necessarily be false. This 
was not a tessellated legislation, but 
Colney Hatch legislation. He knew 
there were provisions that the Com- 
missioners might give a_ certificate 
at the end of two years if they were 
satisfied that the duties with regard to a 
particular property had been discharged, 
but they would require ample proof, 
which could not and would not 
be forthcoming ; and even then the certi- 
ficate would. only cover that person and 
that property. In fact, the certificate 
never could be given. But, suppose his 
argument was wrong, and a certificate of 
discharge could be given, had the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ever reflected 
what an enormous number of certificates 
would be required ? In England alone 
there were 1,000 deaths a week of per- 
sons upon whose decease property passed, 
including stocks and shares, for every one 
of which a separate certificate would have 
to be delivered, It was a moderate 
estimate to say that on an average on 
each death there were at least ten stocks 
or shares or sums under policies or 
moneys at a bank passing, so that the 
unfortunate Legacy Duty Department 
would have to issue 10,000 certificates a 
week, each certificate requiring many 
inquiries to be made and work to be done. 
It would take 1,000 or probably 2,000 
clerks to perform this work, and the New 
Zealander was very likely to find London 
buried under the piles of certificates that 
would have to be made. The effect of 
all this would be to increase the oppor- 
tunities and to give greater facilities to 
those persons who wished to avoid the 
payment of the tax. Another con- 
sequence that would follow if ever 
these Death Duties were imposed would 
be that men of large fortunes would send 
the greater part of their capital abroad, 
mostly, no doubt, to the United States, 
where investments were readily ob- 
tained and where Death Duties did not 
exist. The result of this would be 
severely felt in England, and the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer would, when too 
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late, find to bis cost that he had frightened 
away the goose that laid the golden eggs, 
which now so largely assisted to fill his 
larder. In future every prudent man 
would invest his money abroad, and direct 
that even his English legacies should be 
paid out of his foreign property by the 
foreign executor, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could touch neither, and, so 
far from getting extra duties, would lose 
much of those he now got. There- 
fore, it would be seen how much this Bill 
increased the facilities for evasion. He 
believed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer fully realised that fact, for he 
had only reckoned on getting £2,000,000 
from personalty and £1,250,000 from 
realty. These were the proofs by which 
he trusted that he had established his 
proposition that, in spite of the severe 
and unjust demand that was to be made 
upon one class of the community, the net 
gain to the Revenue from the Death 
Duties, after all charges and falsifications 
and the enormous extra expense of collec- 
tion had been allowed for, would be small 
and slight indeed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had dreamt a dream of a 
Democratic Budget, and no doubt in his 


dream the sinister figures of Debt, Drink, 
Death, and Income Tax had combined 
to form an image like unto the one 
that Nebuchadnezzar beheld—an image 


which of gold and silver, of iron, 
of brass, and of clay. To other hon. 
Members he would leave the duty of 
showing the gold and silver that could 
be wrung from drink, the iron of the 
- Income Tax, and the brass that was so 
apparent in the dealings with the Debt. 
His task was to stamp on the clay feet 
of the Death Duties, and to show that 
they, at least, could never support the 
image which Nebuchadnezzar, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had set up. The 
worst of this Budget was its dishonesty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
gone about, not to levy a tax, but to 
oppress a class. The whole of the 
Budget was marked by a pitiless ani- 
mosity to all those who held property. 
The right hon. Gentleman had gone 
out of his way to hunt down the 
unfortunate landed proprietor. He deeply 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not considered it worth while to 
remain in his seat and listen to the prac- 
tical remarks that he had addressed to the 
House that evening. No doubt, however, 
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he preferred pluming himself outside on 
the results of the “ popular Budget” he 
had brought forward, and on the dire 
wounds he was dealing to his enemy, 
property. But the end was not yet. 
Property was not incapable of resistance. 
Let the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
remember that— 

“The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 

— the beast lived, was killed with hunting _ 

im. 
This so-called “popular” Budget might 
at first sight delude the ignorant and the 
unreflecting, but when it was considered 
it would be found to be unsound in 
principle, immoral, unjust, inexpedient, 
and wholly impracticable. 

Srr ISAAC HOLDEN (York, W.R., 
Keighley) said, that during the 12 years 
he had been in the House he had seldom 
spoke on any subject, being but a plain 
man of business, but that he could not 
refrain from expressing his very cordial 
approbation of the thoroughly democratic 
Budget which had been brought forward 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether that right hon. Gentleman was 
alone responsible for its details or whether 
other Members of the Cabinet had assisted 
him he could not say, but in his opinion 
the Finance Bill for his year was based 
upon the broadest principles of justice to 
the people. Whatever might be said 
against the Death Duties as unjustly 
oppressing the landed classes, it must be 
remembered that that class was limited, 
and that in no country in the world was 
the soil held in the hands of so few 
persons as in England. If the new 
taxation had the effect of breaking up 
large estates it would be one step, at 
any rate, in a direction of change and 
reform, which all who had the well-being 
of the masses at heart would do their 
best to support. He fully agreed with 
the views that had been expressed 
that the strength of our Navy must 
be kept up to a standard of effi- 
ciency, and, if necessary, it must be 
maintained at a strength equal to the 
combined strength of the Navies of any 
two foreign Powers. The poor were 
already taxed much beyond the rich. 
England was, no doubt, the wealthiest 
country in the world, and the poor paid 
beyond their share of the general tuxation. 

Sir W. Harcourt: Hear, hear !] 
ell, if they could not put any more on 
the poor they must go to the rich, and 
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see what they could get out of them. 
Great wealth was made in various great 
industries, like wool-combing, of which 
he had some knowledge ; but those who 
engaged in these industries, and who 
realised wealth, could do nothing without 
the protection which they obtained from 
the Government. They ought not to—and 
he did not—complain of the graduated 
duty. Ifthey did not maintain a powerful 
Navy their commerce, which extended all 
over the world, would be impracticable, 
and it was only through the protection of 
their Navy that their commercial men 
dare risk their lives and their fortunes in 
order to extend England’s commerce, and 
without that extension of their commerce 
they could never employ their population. 
He thought the landed proprietors should 
not begrudge to do that which the 
democracy had done ; and he ventured to 
tell the Party opposite that the people were 
not ignorant of what went on in that 
House. He had a good deal] to do witha 
working population, and it was surprising 
the attention they gave to that House. 
Let hon. Gentlemen opposite, therefore, 
not delude themselves into the idea 
that obstructive opposition to this Budget 
would escape aotice. He hoped they 
would accept the proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — well 
arranged and matured proposals—and 
that there would be a large majority for 
a system which must be accepted and 
would be approved by the great majority 
of the people. 

*Mr. SAUNDERS (Newington, Wal- 
worth) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Forest of Dean made 
a valuable contribution to this Debate 
when he pointed out that the landed in- 
terest and agricultural interest were not 
identical, but separate. The taxation of 
land was not only not the taxation of 
agriculture, but frequently meant the 
freedom of agriculture and the freedom 
of industry. That had been shown 
in a practical light by what had 
happened in New Zealand. Five 
years ago that colony was the most 
depressed of all our colonies. Now 
it was the most prosperous ; and 
why? Five years ago the land of the 
colony was inaccessible, because it was 
held by large speculators and could not be 
obtained at a reasonable price. Recently 
taxation varying from 5 to 15 per cent. 
on the interest of the capital value had 
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been imposed. As a result, the price of 
land had fallen 33 per cent., and instead 
of the working classes leaving the colony 
as they did five years ago to the extent 
of 20,000 in one year they were now 
returning thither, and the colony was in a 
most flourishing condition, because of the 
adoption of a just principle in the taxa- 
tion of land. Until we had that principle 
applied in this country he feared that we 
should continue to suffer from depression 
of trade. The taxation of land in this 
country was conspicuous by its absence. 
He wished that some of the hon. Mem- 
bers who had complained of the taxation 
of land had pointed out some instances in 
which that taxation bore heavily and un- 
justly. Many instances to the contrary 
could certainly be pointed to. He should 
like to invite the attention of the House 
for a moment to the condition of the 
working people of London. Take the 
case of a man who occupied one room in 
which the whole of his family were com- 
pelled to live, and paying for that room 
4s, per week. That 4s. a week meant Is. 
to the builder, 2s. to the ground landlord, 
and 1s, to the rate collector. That man 
paid 50s. per annum in rates. But what 
did the landowner pay ? His contribution 
to the taxation of the country in that 
case was simply the amount of the In- 
come Tax, and what he actually paid 
was 2s. 1ld., as compared with the 50s. 
of the working man. Take another in- 
stance of the taxation of land—the case 
of an estate in the parish in which he 
lived, and which was only recently oc- 
cupied by a millionaire. His land 
amounted to 40 acres, which was not a 
greater proportion than one acre would 
be to a business or professional man.. 
Upon that 40 acres the rates payable ac- 
cording to the ratebook amounted to £4 
per acre. ‘Two years ago the land was 
sold to an Artisans’ Dwelling Company, 
and buildings were to be erected for 
artisans and labourers. What did the 
House suppose would now be the taxa- 
tion of that land? It would be at the 
rate of £80 per acre in addition to the 
value of the buildings put upon it, what- 
ever they might be, It was quite 
obvious, therefore, that building opera- 
tions were paralysed by excessive taxa- 
tion. All this kind of taxation fell upon 
the masses and not upon the classes, 
Possibly there were Members in the 
House who remembered the declarations 
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made by the late Prime Minister in 


1886, when he knew that he was about 
to be defeated. He said— 


“T have made concessions to the classes and 
concessions to powerful interests—concessions 
which have not been accepted in the same 
spirit in which they have n offered, and 
which will not be repeated. Henceforth I shall 
consider the interests, not of the classes but of 
the masses,” 


How had that pledge been kept? It 
was followed by the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme—and a grand programme that 
was, promising to the working classes of 
the country the taxation of ground values, 
the payment of Members, and the pay- 
ment of registration expenses. Where 
did they find a vestige of these promises 
in the present Budget, and why did they 
not find it? Because this Budget, like 
the legislation generally which emanated 
from the classes, was made in the in- 
terests of the classes. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer made a very clear 
statement as to what the effect of the 
Budget was—so clear and brief that 
he (Mr. Saunders) would venture to 
submit it to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“ Under the plan of the Government the in- 
crease of the Death Duties on personalty will be 
£2,130,000 and upon realty £1,320,000. But 
on the total of £1,320,000 put upon realty we 
have given compensation under Schedule (A) 
of the Income Tax amounting to £600,000 
applicable to realty. That will leave the net 
additional charge upon realty £700,000, of 
which sum £351,000 or £400,000 is asked from 
the landed interests of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland as their contribution 
to the defence of the country, to place their 
taxation upon an equality with that of other 
classes and interests.” 

Never was a proposal made to the House 
to accomplish by such small means such 
great results. And it would not do it. 
£350,000 or £400,090 was by no means 
an adequate contribution from the landed 
interest in the country to meet a deficit 
in the revenue occasioned by the increase 
in expenditure. What, then, became of 
the equalisation of Death Duties? The 
equalisation of Death Duties was a 
matter which had been urged by leading 
financiers for 100 years. In 1853 the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
Gladstone) spoke of equalisation of the 
Death Duties, and urged that it should 
be effected, and he referred to what 
William Pitt had said 60 years before 
that. For 100 years the landed interest 
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from Death Duties which were paid by 
other property, and now when the matter 
came to be taken in hand, how was it 
dealt with ? Instead of considering how 
much landlords had saved by the extension 
there was an attempt made to palliate 
the small burden which the equalisation 
of the duty would put upon land. The 
Income Tax was brought in to compen- 
sate for simply doing justice to the com- 
munity in the matter of the equalisation 
of Death Duties, and in attempting that 
equalisation the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had introduced a greater wrong 
than that which he proposed to remedy. 
For what was the state of affairs with 
regard to Income Tax? It had 
always been a matter of contention that 
persons enjoying fixed incomes from real 
property should pay a larger percentage 
than people were called upon to pay for 
a precarious income. In 1842 Mr. 
Disraeli, the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, proposed that incomes from real 
property should be rated at 7d. in 
the £1, and that incomes of a precarious 
nature should be rated at 5}d. His 
successor did not adopt that proposal. 
And why? Because he said that— 
“Incomes from realty were taxed on their 


gross value ; they should equitably be taxed on 
their net value, which would make a difference 


of 16 per cent.” 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did what neither of his great predecessors 
would have dreamed of doing. He not 
only charged the same on realty and pre- 
carious incomes, but he placed the charge 
on fixed incomes at a net amount instead 
of at a gross amount as it formerly was, 
and he allowed a difference of from 84 to 
17 per cent. Now, that was introducing 
an inequality which might be of a more 
serious character than the inequality 
which was adjusted. Graduated taxa- 
tion! They were to have graduated 
taxation, and he (Mr. Saunders) was 
very glad of it. Graduated taxation 
was a very important matter; but how 
was that dealt with in this measure ? 
Here, again, they kept the word of 
promise to the ear and broke it to the 
hope. Graduated taxation meant the 
taxation of large properties at a higher 
rate than small ones. What was done 
in the Bill? There was no application 
of taxation as long as the old fogey who 
was incapable of applying his money 
kept it in his own hands, They waited 
till it ceased to be a large property—until 
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it was divided and would possibly be 
used more advantageously—and then 
they came upon it with graduated taxa- 
tion. It was not graduated in his 
(Mr. Saunders’s) opinion, except that it 
graduated the wrong way. What was 
wanted was to catch the capitalist while 
he was living. Under present conditions 
he could hold his gold to the very edge 
of the churchyard mould, and his pro- 
perty was protected, not taxed. Then, 
as to registration. The course the Go- 
vernment were taking was disappointing. 
It was expected that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have made the 
burden a national one, rendering the 
access of a poor man to Parliament more 
easy. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is dealing with another 
Bill before the House. 

*Mr. SAUNDERS said, he would pass 
on. He ventured to think that the Go- 
vernment would never have been placed 
in power but for the pledges they had 
given on these matters. Had they not 
promised the taxation of ground values, 
the payment of Members, and the lessen- 
ing of the cost of registration they would 
never have had an opportunity of sitting 
on the Treasury Bench. It was a very 
serious matter that a Government which 
got into Office on the strength of 
promises of this kind should have failed 
to fulfil those promises. It was said 
that this would be an epoch-making 
Budget. He believed it would be an 
epoch-making Budget, but in a very 
different sense to what had been repre- 
sented. What would happen was that 
the working classes, disappointed of that 
relief which they expected from the 
Budget, would cease to have confidence 
in the statesmanship of their rulers. He 
had watched politics ever since the in- 
troduction of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and never had he seen such a dereliction 
from promises as that which was now 
being witnessed. It was easy for some 
to regard with equanimity the existing 
condition of things, but unjust legislation 
meant to a great number of the people 
intense and undeserved suffering. How 
could hon. Members expect men amongst 
whom the schoolmaster had been, men 
who had become intelligent and en- 
lightened, to still remain suffering through 
injustice with the quietude they had 
manifested in the past? For eight years 
they had looked to this Budget to release 
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them from the suffering and injustice they 
now endured, and they had been entirely 


and completely disappointed. There 
was no assistance for the working 
man in the Budget. ‘There was 


some relief for a class a good deal 
above the working man, but no relief for 
the working man. The poor man who 
paid 4s. a week for a room for his family 
would still go on paying 2s. a week to 
the ground landlord, and 1s. a week to 
the rate collector, and the ground land- 
lord would still contribute 2s. 11d. a year 
in taxation, while the working man con- 
tributed 50s. How long were the people 
of this country going to be satisfied with 
this state of things ? He looked forward 
to the future with very considerable 
apprehension. There had been great 
difficulty in repressing the disposition to 
action other than political, both in the 
neighbouring country and in our own. 
What could they say to those men ? How 
could they ask them to be content to 
starve in quietude, without making any 
effort on their own behalf? He had 
talked to them during the last eight 
years with some effect. What could he 
say infuture? He hoped he would learn 
something from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as to what could be said to 
them. This Budget did not give them 
a vestige of hope, and he believed that 
the absence of hope might bring about 
very serious consequences in this country. 

Mr. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, N.) 
said, he would not apologise for inflicting 
himself upon the House in this matter, 
because there was very little House to 
apologise to at the present moment, still 
he was glad to see there were some hon. 
Gentlemen behind him who were in- 
terested in the subject. He only desired 
to make a very few observations, and he 
could as well hang them upon an observa- 
tion that fell from an hon. Member 
opposite, who spoke from behind the 
Ministerial Bench, as upon anything else. 
The hon. Member stated it was his view , 
that those of them who, on that side of 
the House, voted against the Second 
Reading of the Budget Bill, were neces- 
sarily setting themselves against any 
and every proposition contained or in- 
volved in this Bill. He humbly begged 
to differ from that position. It was 
perfectly possible, and in his own case 
it was the fact, that one might approve 
of perhaps even the majority of the 
principles that had been enunciated by 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
putting forth his proposals, and yet one 
might differ from him in the proposals to 
carrying out those principles embodied in 
this Bill. That he was assuming,and he 
believed it was the position, he would 
not say of a considerable majority, but of 
a large number of those who sat on that 
side of the House, and who were going 
to vote against the Second Reading of 
this Bill. When he first heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
appeared to him almost a Budget that 
might have been introduced by a Con- 
servative Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The right hon. Gentleman expounded in 
roseate colours principles that had 
received a good deal of approval ; he ex- 
pounded them in such roseate colours 
that he (Mr. Bousfield) felt one must 
give a certain measure of approval to 
those proposals; but then they found, 
when they were put in the form of a Bill, 
and the various proposals were bracketted 
one against another, that after all this 
Bill was likely to do more harm than 
good. Of course, he maintained that if 
in carrying out proposals that were 
admittedly good they introduced dif- 
ficulties, they introduced hardships, they 
introduced inconveniences and inequali- 
ties between one class and another, they 
threw discredit upon those proposals and 
prevented the adoption of them. He 
desired to make two observations, and 
first of all with reference to the general 
principles of taxation. Probably they 
might be regarded as a truism, but the 
House would forgive him if he thought 
it necessary to make the observation in 
order to make his meaning clear. He 
took it everyone would admit the main 
fund from which the taxation of the 
country should be drawn was the fund 
consisting of what might be called 
surplus income, and by that he meant the 
income a man had when he had paid for 
all necessaries of life, including among 
them the rent of his house, the main- 
tenance of himself and his family, making 
provision of some sort or other for sick- 
ness, old age, and death, and the support 
of his widow, it might be, after his 
death. When he had paid out of his 
income all these absolutely necessary 
expenses, if he had any surplus income 
left that he might spend ov luxuries and 
upon civilising agencies, then they had a 
fund that might be called surplus income 
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out of which taxation should come. In 
the case of a working man with £100 a 
year the surplus income would be very 
small, amounting to, say, £5 a year; in 
the case of a man with £500 a year 
it might be from £50 to £100; but in all 
cases the fund they ought to regard as a 
man’s taxable capacity was the surplus 
income he had left after providing for all 
the absolutely necessary expenses of life 
and of civilisation. Let him apply that 
to the provisions in this Bill. First of all, 
there was the proposition of an extra 6d. 
upon beer and upon spirits. There could 
be no doubt that in that proposition they 
were getting at surplus income, because 
whenever a man bought beer or spirits— 
he should be very sorry to admit they 
were necessaries of life—whenever a 
man had money he could expend in the 
purchase of beer or spirits he was spending 
part of his surplus income. They were 
putting an additional tax upon that, 
and they were therefore getting at 
the surplus fund, because they were 
taxing that which was a luxury, or 
the money that was available for luxuries. 
So far so good, and one might find a pre- 
cedent of a Conservative Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in the same straits re- 
sorting to a similar expedient for raising 
taxation. But due balance ought to be 
observed in this matter. It had been 
already pointed out how this affected 
Ireland, and specially affected spirit as 
opposed to beer drinkers. It had been 
pointed out, moreover, that the incidence 
of additional taxation of this kind was 
very partial, because it only touched a 
certain class of the population, and left 
another class wholly untouched by it, 
and not called upon to contribute to 
emergencies arising. In a case of this 
kind it was unfortunate that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should have put 
an extra tax upon what was, in the 
main, the poor man’s drink, and, as the 
rich man drank wine, that the right hon. 
Gentleman bad not accompanied that 
additional tax by an additional tax upon 
wines of different kinds. It might be 
said that some wines were taxed up to 
the highest amount they would stand, 
but that could not be said in the case of 
light wines, and one found a difficulty 
in understanding the reason which could 
have induced the Chancellor of the -Ex- 
ehequer to put the additional taxation he 
hoped to draw from this source upon the 
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drinks chiefly consumed by the poor man, 
whilst he left alone the corresponding 
drinks consumed by the rich man. He 
did not think that Conservative Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had doue any- 
thing like this. What the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did was to put a tax 
upon wines without putting a tax upon 
beer or spirits, so that he was obviously 
putting the tax upon the people who 
could afford to pay it. But the very reverse 
was taking place now, and to pick out beer 
and spirits and leavealone wines was a very 
invidious thing to do. In order to make 
things fair all round, the three classes of 
liquors should have been treated alike. 
Coming to the question of the equalisa- 
tion of realty and personalty as regarded 
Death Duties, he held that in principle 
the Government were doing a thing alto- 
gether good. Nobody could deny that 
taxation of accumulations where they 
could get hold of them was a right and 
just thing. It was a just and convenient 
form of taxation when they found 
accumulations on the death of an owner 
that they should be taxed and a certain 
proportion transferred to the State. 
Then, again, the condition that no change 


from personalty to realty or from realty 
to personalty should alter the amount of 
taxation that should be paid was a 
principle which per se nobody would 


attack. Upon the principle of the 
equalisation of Death Duties he was 
altogether at one with the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but how had the proposal 
been applied in practice? He thought 
that by giving a simple illustration one 
could show better than by wider argu- 
ment what was the effect of the actual 
proposals put forward. Let him take the 
case of a yeoman farmer and a butcher 
living in the same village, who were 
making the same income of about £300a 
year and each having a surplus income 
every year to the amount of £100. There 
could be no doubt that the taxable 
capacity of these two individuals was 
precisely the same. It was true that one 
man had so many acres of land and the 
other had only a house and shop in the 
village, but each, by the expenditure of 
all his energy, was able at the end of the 
year to show the same amount, practi- 
cally, of income, and the same amount of 
money which he might save, if thrifty, or 
which he might expend in luxuries. 
Say that the butcher died and that 
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his son succeeded to his estate under 
the new régime which was to be inaugu- 
rated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and that the yeoman farmer died and his 
son succeeded to his estate under the 
same régime. To work out the analogy 
one might fairly assume, in the case of 
the butcher, that his estate might be 
valued at something like £400, and in 
the case of the yeoman farmer at £4,000, 
These figures, roughly taken, represented 
very fairly cases which would happen in 
actual practice of two people in the same 
position making the same income, and alto- 
gether, as regarded taxable capacity, on 
the same footing. The butcher’s son 
under this scheme had to pay a sum of 
£4 on that estate, but the yeoman 
farmer’s son had to pay £120. That was 
to say, that although the taxable capacity 
was precisely the same in both cases, the 
one had to pay thirty times more than 
the other under the system inaugurated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He ventured to think an illustration of 
that sort showed there was a screw 
loose somewhere. Of course, it might be 
said that in one case they were dealing 
with a man who had a property, and in 
the other were dealing with a man whose 
property was very small. That argu- 
ment was perfectly right so long as they 
were dealing with big properties. It 
was all very well for the hon. Baronet 
who spoke just before the adjournment, 
and who was credited with having some 
millions to dispose of—he hoped his 
estate might long escape the clutches of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—to say 
he was perfectly willing to submit his 
estate to this process. It did not matter 
to that hon. Baronet if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were to take 
£1,000,000, or £2,000,000, or perhaps 
£3,000,000 ; it would still leave him 
a very rich man as rich men 
went even in that House; therefore, 
socially it might be said they were not 
doing much harm so long as they were 
treating big estates in this way. But. 
where was this process to go? A 
yeoman might have descendants to this 
big estate, and this process might go on 
until it was gradually whittled down to 
an estate which was practically the 
smallest on which a yeoman farmer could 
make a living. His land was turned to 
husbandry ; but they were taxing it as 
one which might be put into the market 
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and sold, whereas really in fairness, com- 
paring the taxable capacity of the yeoman 
farmer and butcher, in both cases they 
ought to treat the affair as a going con- 
cern, and not on the basis of selling them 
up. They were taxing one manon a 
scale 120 times greater than the other. 
They were doing a monstrous injustice ; 
and in putting forward a scheme which 
perpetrated such an injustice the Go- 
vernment were doing a disservice to the 
principle which they professed to believe 
in, and in which he (Mr. Bousfield) did 
believe in—namely, the principle of 
really equalising the Death Duties in the 
case of real and personal property. Pos- 
sibly, it might be pointed out that in the 
ease of the butcher he had a precarious 
income, while the yeoman farmer had not. 
He did not think that was at all the case. 
If both men were incapacitated by ill- 
ness the business of the farmer was quite 
as likely to go to pieces as that of the 
butcher ; in fact, more likely, for the wife 
of the butcher might carry on her hus- 
band’s business. That brought him to 
another point, in which he thought the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a 
grievous mistake. No doubt such an 
argument did enter into the right 
hon. Gentleman’s consideration of the 
difference if he looked at the 
fact that in one case there was 
more precariousness than in another. 
But why, when he came to the next part 
of his Budget—the Income Tax pro- 
posals—had he not recognised the same 
principle, that the precarious income 
should be charged at a different rate 
from the fixed income ? Why had he 
not recognised that principle, which had 
for years past been widely recognised as 
being practically a difference of the 
greatest importance’? This was a matter 
to which he had always attached the 
greatest importance. He had urged it 
frequently to his constituents; he had 
been pledged to it for a long time, and 
he took this opportunity of giving ex- 
‘pression to the disappointment felt that 
in this small attempt at graduating the 
Income Tax no account whatever had 
been taken of the precarious income. 
Suppose there were two incomes of £500 
@ year, one derived from Consols and the 
other the income of a professional man— 
& precarious income as opposed to one 
derived from a fixed investment. In the 
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man had to do was this. Any thrifty 
man, out of the surplus of his income, 
should make provision for sickness and 
old age, for the education and starting 
in life of his children, and for the sup- 
port of his widow after his death. How 
much would it take out of an income of 
£500 a year to provide for these con- 
tingencies ? Suppose both men lived on 
the same scale as regarded what was 
necessary. The man who lived on that 
scale from his income derived from Con- 
sols had not to make provision for these. 
contingencies, and he would have a sur- 
plus of £100 a year to spend in luxuries ;. 
but the other man, having to make pro- 
vision for such contingencies, would really 
have no surplus at all. The taxable 
capacity of the two was altogether dif- 
ferent, and he protested against any 
increase of the Income Tax, accompanied 
with a graduation which professed to 
give certain advantages to the small 
incomes, but which altogether overlooked 
and neglected the difference which existed 
between precarious and fixed incomes. 
As regarded the principle of graduation, 
he was himself in agreement with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
had no fault to find with the principle of 
graduation. They had heard the argu- 
ment against it, that they could not tell 
where to stop, and that there was no 
definite halting place and stage in the 
principle involved as to when they must 
stop. But that was an argumert they 
heard every day, and what they had to 
do in every case where Nature did not 
put down landmarks for them was to 
consider and regard what was fair. That 
argument was not an admissible argu- 
ment. If the principle of graduation was 
a good principle, he took it that it was 
no argument against it that one could 
not see, for the moment, how far it might 
be well to take it, and they could only 
find this out from experience, which 
would, after all, tell them how far they 
might carry out the principle. He rather 
objected that this principle had been so 
badly treated, and that the very legiti- 
mate application of the principle, and 
that most called for, had been wholly 
neglected by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It might be said that in 
approving of some of the principles put 
forward by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and in disapproving of actual pro- 
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for him to have taken would have been 
to have voted in favour of the Second 
Reading of the Bill and tried in Commit- 
tee to have introduced Amendments, In 
theory that looked very plausible, but in 
practice how would it work? First of 
all, the Budget must be taken as a whole ; 
it must be taken to hang together as a 
whole, and they could not disturb one 
part without disturbing and overthrowing 
the whole scheme. Therefore, the altera- 
tion which would meet the different views 
he had put forward, although in theory 
permissible in Committee, in practice 
was not permissible, because it would 
destroy the balauce of the Budget. The 
second and more important reason for 
taking the course he was taking was 
that not only had they no security that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Committee would receive any Amend- 
ments which would deal with the in- 
equalities and hardships that had been 
pointed out in the proposals, but they 
knew perfectly well that the right hon. 
Gentleman would resist them in Com- 
mittee, that they could not carry any 
such Amendments, and that if this Bill 
were read a second time it would pass 
through Committee and through this 
House in practically the form in which 
it now stood with all its imperfections on 
its head, and that being so his only course 
was to vote against the Second Reading. 
*Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, it was gratifying to know 
that the Government had had the courage 
to adjust the burden of taxation so that 
it should rest on the shoulders best able 
to bear it, and also to find that those who 
had clamoured most for the increase in 
National Expenditure would have the 
privilege of paying. very largely for it. 
It was, further, most satisfactory that a 
traffic which caused so much waste of 
money to the country should be laid 
under additional burdens for the National 
Expenditure. But he regretted the 
absence of one proposal from the Bill. 
There had always been amongst the 
advanced legislators of the country a 
desire to withdraw and abolish any 
grants of public money in the shape of 
bounties or other protection allowances, 
and it might not be generally known that 
spirits was the only article exported 
from our shores ‘ou which a bounty 
was allowed. That allowance was at the 
rate of 2d. a gallon on plain spirits and 
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4d. a gallon on compounded spirits, and 
amounted in 1892 to £38,000, and in 1893 
to £26,000. He was informed by the 
Secretary to the Treasury, in answer to 
a question on the subject, that these 
allowances were made as compensation 
for the increased cost of production owing 
to Excise restrictions. But he was told 
upon the authority of one of the most 
able and intelligent of the Surveyors of 
Customs that there was no such extra 
expense. In fact, the contrary was the 
fact, for while the brewers of beer and 
the blenders of tea had to pay the cost of 
the attendance of officers of Excise, in the 
case of distillers the cost was borne by 
the country. He would take another 


ease. Alkali was manufactured under 
Government regulation. The manufac- 
turer had to pay for a _ licence 


to cover part of the cost of the in- 
spection which the Government exercised 
over his works, He had also to provide 
very costly plant to comply with the stipu- 
lations of the Alkali Works Regulation 
Act. Yet no bounty was made to him on 
his exported manufactures, and although 
the producers of similar foreign goods 
had to incur n® such expense, he had to 
meet foreign competition with the burden 
of these restrictions upon him. The 
exported spirits, upon which the bounties 
were paid, in many cases did not amount 
in value to more than Is. 4d. per gallon, 
so that the allowance was equal to 
something like 125 per cent., which 
was practically a profit to the exporting 
distiller, and whether he shipped them 
to Africa to ruin the aborigines there, 
or nearer home—to the Isle of Man— 
the same profit was assured to him, 
The amount, it was true, was not large, 
but the principle involved in the discon- 
tinuance of these bounties ought to be a 
sufficient inducement to the Government 
to take the matter up. He therefore 
hoped that in Committee it would be 
favourably considered, and a clause for 
the abolition of these allowances intro- 
duced, in order that this sum of £30,000 
could go into the Exchequer. 
Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) said, the success of the finan- 
cial proposals of the Government rested, 
mainly, on two contingencies—the con- 
tinual ownership of land by individuals 
and the consumption of alcohol. He 
would not deal with the inconsistency of 
a Government that placed a good part of 
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the money they desired to raise on the 
trade which they were striving to injure by 
their Local Veto Bill. But with regard 
to the first point, he took it that the 
object of the Government was to extend 
the ownership of land, as far as possible, 
to Co-operative Bodies. That was the 
object of the Parish Councils Act, and 
undoubtedly a great number of hon. 
Members opposite desired to see a- large 
transfer of land from individual owner- 
ship to corporate ownership. What 
would be the result of that policy ? 
Parish Councils, being Corporate Bodies, 
would pay no Death Duties on realty. 
Corporate Bodies paid 5 per cent. on 
their incomes from property; but the 
income of the Parish Councils from 
realty would be nothing, because it was 
intended that the rent charged for land 
let out in allotments by the Parish 
Councils should simply cover expenses, 
and bring no profit tothe ratepayers. All 
land that passed from individual owner- 
ship to the ownership of Parish Coun- 
cils would be unavailable for Imperial 
taxation. Therefore, the financial pro- 
posals of the Government with regard to 
land would be a failure to the extent that 
their Parish Councils Act was a success. 
He would not go into the vexed ques- 
tion as to whether the increased duties 
on beer and spirits would fall on the 
consumer or on the producer. But he was 
sure that if the increased Beer and Spirit 
Duties led tu a larger use of rice and 
sugar in the place of barley in the pro- 
duction of whisky and beer, the first 
result would be very considerable injury 
to the barley grower, and, whether injury 
were done to the pocket of the producer 
or the consumer or not, it was certain 
that very considerable injury would be 
done to the inside of the consumer. 
The proposed equalisation of the Death 
Duties would inflict great injury upon 
rural districts, because agricultural land 
was wholly unable to bear any increased 
taxation, and, besides, they had no reli- 
able figures given them as to what that 
increase would be. On the night the 
Budget was introduced it was said by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 
£550,000 ; but the Under Secretary to 
the Colonies the other night put it at 
£500,000. It was said that the increased 
Death Duties were required for the needs 
of the Navy. If that were so, those who 
lived by the land would willingly bear 
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their fair share of the taxation. But he 
would poiut out that the principal reason 
why the increase in the strength of the 
Navy was demanded was for the protec- 
tion of our largely increasing importation 
of foreign food supplies. It was owing 
to those foreign food supplies that agri- 
culture at home had become unprofitable ; 
and yet agriculture was actually called 
upon to pay the larger share of the cost 
of protecting that foreign competition 
which had ruined it. What would be 
the position in the future of a man who 
succeeded to agricultural land? He first 
would have to convey a portion of his 
property, then he would have to mortgage 
—the one thing landowners had tried to 
avoid, and had made great sacrifices to 
get rid of—and then he would have to 
dispute with the authorities of Somerset 
House. The position of the man of old 
who went from Jerusalem to Jericho 
would be most comfortable compared 
with the man who succeeded to agricul- 
tural land in future. Of the former, 
it was recorded that he fell among thieves, 
but the latter would fall first into the 
hands of a valuer, then into the hands of 
a money-lender, afterwards into the 
hands of the authorities of Somerset 
House, and finally into the hands of a 
lawyer, and he could not imagine a worse 
position than that. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ought to give the House 
some idea as to how the proposed valua- 
tion was to be carried out. It was easy 
enough to value personalty in the shape 
of Stocks and shares, pictures and plate; 
but it was much more difficult and much 
more expensive to value land. What 
would be the result? So far from 
equalising the taxation on realty and 
personalty, the Government were putting 
an extra burden on realty in the. shape 
of the cost of an expensive valuation. 
Therefore, there would be no equalisation 
of realty and personalty. He would like 
to have an explanation as to the valua- 
tion of timber. At the present time, if 
a man cut down a tree, he had to pay 
the Death Duties; but under the new 
arrangement an oak tree which: lasted 
400 years might be valued 15 or 20 
times. The result would be that every 
man who came into property would cut 
down his timber, and no man would 
employ labour in his woods and planta- 
tions. It was difficult enough now to 
improve a farm—to put up buildings: 
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and cottages—but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was going to make it im- 
possible. The Bill would also drive 
land into fewer hands. The object of 
the Party opposite, with which many on 
the Opposition side sympathised, was to 
distribute the land amongst a larger 
number of persons; but this Budget 
would make the possession of land more 
of a luxury for the few by making it 
impossible for anyone to hold land but a 
very rich man. The Bill would also 
place a premium upon bad management. 
Take the case of two neighbours. One 
spent £60,000 on improving his estate. 
When he died the surveyor would come 
round, see everything in good con- 
dition, and up would go the valuation. 
The other neighbour did not spend a 
shilling on his estate, but invested the 
£60,000 in other ways. The Inspector 
in that case would see everything going 
to wreck and ruin, and the heir would 
pay less. It might be said that the heir 
in the latter case would have to pay 
Succession Duty on the £60,000 invested. 
Yes; but he got a return from it, 


and his father had got a return from it. 
What return would the man get who 
invested his £60,000 in improving his 


property? Not a single shilling of 
return, but perhaps a reduced rental, 
and certainly an increase of duty on 
an enhanced valuation. The thousand 
pounds yeoman had been mentioned in 
the course of the Debate. He did not 
know much about him; but if he 
existed, he existed in Ireland as a pur- 
chaser under the Land Purchase Act, in 
England as a purchaser under the Land 
Holdings Act, and in Scotland as a 
crofter. In any of those cases the man 
must have a charge on his land for the 
purchase money ; and under the Death 
Duties he would have a further charge 
on his property—a second mortgage—so 
that, so far from benefitting him, the new 
proposals of the Government would tax 
him out of existence altogether. There 
was another class of yeoman with which 
he was more familiar—farmers with 150 
acres, valued at £4,000, and with incomes 
of £150 a year. The successor of one 
of those men would have to pay £120 
duty, and probably from 10 to 30 guineas 
for the valuation. It might be said that 
the man could sell part of his land. But 
if he did so it was obvious that a few 
successions would reduce the land to the 
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vanishing point. It might be said he 
could mortgage. It was that which had 
ruined our yeomen off the face of the 
earth. Therefore, the effect of the Bill 
would be the ruin of the very class which 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the House 
maintained they were anxious to see 
flourishing, and whose loss to the country 
both sides would equally deplore. So, 
really, if the Death Duties were levied 
on the principle proposed, the class of 
yeoman farmers, farming 150 acres of 
their own, would cease to exist. One of 
them said to him the other day, “* The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has got 
my shirt, and now he wants my skin.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
plained that owners of property were not 
sufficiently grateful to him; and one 
reason which the right hon. Gentleman 
advanced why he was entitled to that 
gratitude was that all property at 
its owner’s death belonged to the 
State, and that it was very kind of 
the State to allow an owner’s successor 
to have anything at all. He would 
point out that that was not only true of 
the property of a dead man, but of the 
property in possession of a man during 
his life. If it were not for the protection 
of the law no man, not even a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would have any 
security whatever in his property, except 
what he was strong enough to hold in 
his hand, or massive enough to sit upon. 
It was also said the landowners should be 
grateful to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the reduction in the Income 
Tax. He did not see why they should be 
thankful. The reduction was not any- 
thing like sufficient. Ten per cent. was 
not anything like the working expenses of 
an estate. The working expenses of 
an estate, including rates, taxes, build- 
ings, subscriptions to schools—for they 
formed part of the expenses of an estate, 
and if they were not paid they would 
have to be paid in the form of rates—all 
those outgoings came to three-fifths of 
the income. He believed that the new 
Death Duties would swallow up two 
years of the gross income of an estate, 
and swallow up six years of the net in- 
come. What could the owner do in the 
circumstances? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer invited him to mortgage ; but 
that was very difficult in those days. It 
was said the owner could sell. But who 
would buy? In any case he would be 
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under the disadvantage of having to sell 
in a hurry, and surely no one wanted the 
experiences of the Encumbered Estates 
Act in Ireland to be repeated in Eng- 
land. That would be the result in 
most cases. In other cases the owner 
would have to stop buildings, stop 
improvements, discharge his servants, 
and live as close as he could. That 
would hurt the farmer and small 
tradesman, but the man it would injure 
most of all would be the agricultural 
labourer. He did not believe that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had any idea of the 
number of labourers that were employed 
on most estates throughout England. 
Those men would be driven from the 
country into the towns. The results of 
the proposed duties would be that there 
would be less labour employed in the 
country, building and other improvements 
would be less, tradesmen would have less 
custom, and the labourers would have 
a desperate struggle to get work. It 
was because he believed that 19-20ths 
of his constituents would be injured by 
the Bill that he intended to vote for the 
Amendment of the bon. Member for 
Thirsk. 

*Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said, he had to ask the 
House for the indulgence which it always 
extended to a Member who addressed it 
for the first time. He belonged to the class 
who derived nearly all their income from 
the land ; and if he thought the prophecies 
of a sinister character with regard to the 
results of the proposed new duties which 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
indulged in were likely to come true, he 
certainly would not vote, as he intended 
to do, most heartily for the Budget. 
Hon. Gentlemen who made such gloomy 
forecasts must be entirely oblivious of the 
different methods in which labour was 
employed on agricultural property. In 
the first place, the owner was bound to 
keep buildings in proper repair, to 
attend to fencing, and other works of a 
similar kind. The view taken by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was that, in order to 
pay the additional Succession Duty on 
land, the owner would at once cut down 
all those items of necessary expenditure. 
He could not conceive any greater 
libel either upon the solvency or upon 
the good sense of country gentlemen. Of 
two things one. Either the successor 
had sufficient income, after paying Suc- 
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cession Duty, to carry on repairs and 
improvements ; and in that case if he 
were so regardless of his duty to himself, 
to his successors, and to his country, as 
to neglect those repairs and improve- 
ments, the sooner he quitted possession 
the better. On the other hand, if the 
successor were so utterly insolvent as to 
be unable, after paying Succession Duty, 
to defray the necessary outgoings of the 
estate, equally the sooner he left the 
better. He thought that was a sufficient 
answer to the gloomy prophecies indulged 
in by hon. Gentlemen opposite. Turn- 
ing to the general principles of the 
Budget, he wished to give his hearty 
support to the principle of graduation, 
and he did so, as a landowner, for this 
reason : that he was opposed to a system 
which aggregated the largest part of the 
land of the country in a very few hands, 
unless that aggregation of property was 
unaccompanied by any undue privileges 
or undue exemptions. It was said that 
the exemptions which land at present 
enjoyed from Succession Duty was com- 
pensated for by land paying heavily in 
local taxation. He was not going ‘o say 


that that might not be the case : but he 
would say it seemed to him unwise that 


landowners, unpopular as they were in 
the country, should not take this oppor- 
tunity of getting rid of exemptions 
which their fellow-citizens did not 
enjoy. Let them get rid of those 
exemptions, and then they would be able 
to discuss without any prejudice against 
them the question of whether or not they 
were unjustly rated. With regard to 
the alarm expressed on the other side of 
the House on the subject of the valuation 
of land, he had to say that he bad some 
experience of dealing with the officers 
of Inland Revenue, both with regard to 
personalty and with regard to realty, 
and the process had neither been costly 
nor difficult; and certainly the autho- 
rities of Somerset House had been most. 
reasonable, and had taken a liberal 
view of the value of the property 
they had to deal with. Why should 
the authorities of those great Go- 
vernment Departments suddenly abandon 
the principles by which they had hitherto 
been controlled, and impose upon suc- 
cessors litigation and the other incon- 
veniences referred to by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite? Having thus expressed his 
reasons for supporting the Budget as a 
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whole, he should like to make an appeal 
on one or two points to his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The first was with regard vo the Income 
Tax. He was bound to say that the 
allowance of 10 per cent. did not 
represent the annual charge necessary 
for outgoings on an average property. 
The Assessment Committee of the 
County Council of the county of 
which he was a Member held a 
conference, not very long ago, with 
the Assessment Committees of the 
county for the purpose of arriving at a 
busis of reduction in the county, and the 
result was that they unanimously agreed 
that the reduction should be 15 per cent. 
In his own experience, he found that the 
cost of repairs in wages, material, 
&c., alone for the past three years 
was 18} per cent., and for the five 
years previous it was 15°4 per cent. It 
would be more equitable to give the land- 
lord the option of paying under Schedule 
(D) instead of under Schedule (A) ; or 
the abatement should be increased. The 
relief that was given in Income Tax was 
a most material boon to the tenant- 
farmers. He believed that in his own 


county it. would release almost every 


tenant-farmer in the county from paying 
Income Tax ; because unless he paid a 
rent of £320 a year he would under the 
Budget be entirely free ; and even if he 
paid up to £1,000 a year he would have 
material relief. For those reasons, 
therefore, both as a landowner and as 
Representative of one of the largest purely 
agricultural constituencies, he was thank- 
ful to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the Budget, and would vote heartily 
for it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The Prime Minister, on a recent 
occasion speaking in the country, said of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s pre- 
sent position that by the Budget he had 
at one stride placed himself in the fore- 
most rank of financial authorities. I do 
not know whether that was merely a poli- 
tesse between colleagues. If so, I have 
no criticism to make upon it. I should 
be the last person to desire to prevent 
the oiling of the administrative wheels 
by any such methods as these which the 
Prime Minister has adopted ; but if we 
are to take it as a serious judgment by 
a serious Minister upun the financial pro- 
posals of one of his colleagues, it certainly 
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gives us some cause for reflection. If 
there be one thing more certain than 
another it is that the present Budget, be 
it good or be it bad, is at all events a 
Budget wholly inconsistent with the 
traditions of Liberal finance ; and if the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
risen to heights but rarely reached by 
any of his predecessors, it is because he 
has lifted himself upon the ruins of all 
the principles which his predecessors 
made it their boast to carry out. The 
right hon. Gentleman has borrowed from 
many quarters. He has borrowed, I 
will not say the actual policy of any 
Socialist programme, but certainly some 
of the arguments by which some of 
those Socialist programmes have been 
supported. He has also done us the 
honour to borrow from this side of the 
House one of the best provisions which 
characterises his present Budget. The 
right hon. Gentleman has made it a car- 
dinal feature of his financial proposals 
that he should give relief at the lower 
end of the Income Tax scale, that par- 
ticular point in the Income Tax scale 
where the Income Tax payer shades off 
into the class who pay taxation almost 
entirely indirectly, and which has always 
presented problems of great difficulty to 
the various Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
But it was Sir Stafford Northcote, in 
1876, who set the example which the 
right hon. Gentleman has now followed, 
and as to which the whole Liberal Party, 
including the right hon. Gentleman, 
voted against the Conservative views in 
that year. I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman on his conversion to the 
policy of Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : You are quite 
mistaken ; I did not. 

Mr. A, J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman may have abstained, but 
his colleagues voted, and his Leader 
voted, and the bulk of the Party behind 
him voted. I have not studied the 
Division List; I have not thought it 
worth while ; but what I wish to empha- 
sise is the notorious fact that in that 
year a proposal exactly analogous to this 
was made by Sir Stafford Northcote. 
It was resisted by the right hon. Member 
for Midlothian and the Party of which he 
was the most important Member; and 
therefore I congratulate the right hon. 
Gentleman, if not on his own conversion, 
at all events on the conversion of the 
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Party behind him. I have no criticism to 
make on this part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s scheme, which relieves the 
lower Income Tax payer of a heavy 
burden and which lightens the load of 
taxation for a class which, probably of all 
classes in the community, have had most 
reason to complain of the weight of the 
financial system which they have had to 
support. Having said this much in 
praise of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget, I pass to the policy which he 
has formulated aud to the speeches in 
which he has formulated it. Talking of 
the speeches the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has delivered on this question, 
let me say that I think the way he has 
chosen in debate of treating the brewers 
and publicans, on whom he has imposed 
this additional tax, is not the way in 
which any Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to treat an interest already heavily 
weighted, and which he proposes to 
weight still further. He has thought 
it consistent not only with good 
taste but with his position in this 
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matter not only to heap taxes upon 
them, but to heap insults upon them. 
He has evidently gone at them as an un- 


popular class whom he could insult with 
impunity, and whatever may be his views 
as the author of a Local Veto Bill, what- 
ever attacks he may think it fitting to 
make on brewers and publicans when 
defending that Bill, I venture to suggest 
that in his capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he should deal rather more 
tenderly in his speech with interests he 
professes to attack by the proposals he 
is making to the House. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s Budget pro- 
posal in connection with the duty on 
spirits and on beer were directed to this 
end—that the taxpayer, whose sole con- 
tribution to public purposes is made by 
indirect taxation, should bear his portion 
of the public burdens which are now 
thrown upon us—I should have had very 
little to say upon this part of the scheme 
and should not have dwelt at any length 
upon it. But that is not the purpose, 
and, in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s view, not the effect of this pro- 
posal dealing with the Beer and Spirit 
Duties. According to him, this is not a 
tax on the consumer. According to him, 
neither the result nor the intention of 
the Government is to throw upon the 
consumer any additional burden what- 
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ever. This is an attack upon a class ; it 
is intended to be an attack upon a class ; 
and whether it be really contrived to 
injure that class or not, or whether—as 
it more probably will—it injures other 
classes than those against whom it is 
primarily directed, the fact remains clear 
and certain that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this part of the Budget 
had no other end in view than to mulct 
by an additional duty the brewers of 
beer, the manufacturers of spirits, and 
the retail dealers in beer and spirits, 
Sir, that is the animus which has been 
evident in the original speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and still 
more in the speech which he delivered 
in the course of the Debate which 
we had upon the first night on which 
we discussed the Budget Resolutions. 
As regards the brewers, I think it was 
in the original speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he said they were a 
class peculiarly suitable for additional 
taxation, because at the present moment 
they made excessive profits. That has 
been contradicted by those who probably 
know quite as much of the brewing trade 
as the right hon. Gentleman, and I have 
never yet heard before that the remedy 
for excessive profits is excessive taxation. 
Hitherto it has been regarded as a 
cardinal doctrine of English finance that, 
in regard to excessive profits in any busi- 
ness—such, for example, as were ex- 
plained to us this evening by the hon. 
Gentleman who made a great fortune in 
the early days of the woollen industry in 
Yorkshire, such profits as may be always 
made in special circumstances in special 
industries—the cure, if cure be required 
for excessive profits, is the natural com- 
petition which excessive profits invariably 
bring; and if there be not this competi- 
tion in the brewing trade it is a proof, if 
proof be required, that excessive profits 
do not exist in that industry. I do not 
in the least deny that there are very 
likely great brewing firms who make 
large profits. There are great firms in 
every industry which make large profits. 
There are great firms who, by the 
goodwill they have acquired, by the 
magnitude of their capital, the excellence 
of their plant, or for some local reason or 
other, make profits far above the ordinary 
and average profit of the manufacturers. 
That is no reason for mulcting the trade. 
That will cure itself. Competition will 
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step in, and the products of that trade, 
as well as of any other, will gradually 
assimilate themselves to the trading 
profits made by the rest of the com- 
munity. If the treatment of brewers by 
the right hon. Gentleman was unjust and 
ungenerous, I think his treatment of the 
publican trade was even more unjust and 
ungenerous. He came down to this 
House, and he explained that he had sent 
round from public-house to public-house 
in various parts of the City of London 
some experts who collected samples of 
brandy, and, I suppose, gin and other 
liquors, and had then made an estimate 
of what these spirits originally cost and 
what they were sold for in the various 
public-bouses where they were handed 
over the counter; and he said in such 
and such district the profit was 100 per 
cent., in another 130 per cent., and in 
another 150. I do not recollect the 
right hon. Gentleman’s specific figures, 
nor are they material to my argument. 
I am informed his actual figures are in- 
correct. Iam informed that the actual 
difference between the cost of the article 
and the price at which it was sold never 
amounted to anything like that which the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer attributed 


to it. But that is a small and not the 
main point. The main point is this. 
What retail trade is there in the country 
which, tested by these tests and measured 
by these standards, would not be open to 
the same strictures? What does the 
right hon. Gentleman suppose would be 
the difference if he went and asked for 
articles over the counter of a chemist’s 
shop? What difference does he sup- 
pose exists between the retail price of 
that article and the wholesale price of it 
and the cost of manufacture ? Is is not 
an elementary fact which ought to be pre- 
sent to the mind of every Member of this 
House, and most of all to the mind of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the profits of retail trade are not to 
be estimated by the difference between 
the cost of production and the price on 
sale, but are to be estimated according 
to the profits made by the retailer 
upon his plant, upon his rent, and 
upon his labour? That, and that 
only, affords the proper test of 
whether any trade is making — I 
will not say excessive, but exceptional 
profit. That test was not applied by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and if it had been 
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very different results would have been 
brought out from those with which he 
attempted to seduce the House when we 
were discussing this question a few nights 
ago. This principle—laid down, I venture 
to say, now for the first time in the his- 
tory of English finance—that the mere 
fact that an industry is profitable is a 
reason for muleting it, savours of 
Oriental and not of Western finance. It 
is a time-honoured custom of an Eastern 
potentate, who delights to encourage any 
industry in his country, because he 
knows when he has encouraged it to a 
suitable point he can then come down 
and withdraw from it all the profit which 
has been gained by the unhappy manu- 
facturer. These, Sir, though they are 
the principles of Oriental finance, ought 
not to be adopted in our finance, and I 
am sorry the right hon’ Gentleman has 
found no better reason for imposing this 
6d. duty on spirits and beer than the fact 
that those who manufacture and retail 
these articles happen to enjoy excep- 
tional prosperity at the present time. 
But I now pass to the question of 
graduation and the equalisation of the 
Death Duties, which, I suppose, the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would re- 
gard as the principal glories of his 
financial proposals. Here, though I do 
not wish to go into the metaphysics of 
the question, I must take exception to 
this new doctrine, stated, I believe, in 
this House by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the first time and endorsed 
to-night by the Member for the Rush- 
cliffe Division. Those two gentlemen 
alone have, so far as I know, ad- 
vanced and defended this astonishing 
proposition—namely, that the property 
of a deceased owner really belongs 
altogether to the State. It is said, 
“Tt is only by favour of the State 
that some fragments of the property 
are handed over to the heirs.” Was ever 
such a doctrine advanced in this House 
before? What was the basis of this 
proposition ? The right bon. Gentleman, 
read something from Blackstone—and I 
have no doubt he can find some authori- 
ties for the principle on which he based 
his conclusions—the principle—namely, 
that the right of bequest is the creation 
of the law. Well, most of our rights are 
the ¢reation of the law. I do not deny, 
nor do I suppose for a moment that any- 
one else will deny, that the law has 
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arded that right and limited and regu- 
ated it. But does that raise a precedent 
for taking away a man’s property after 
he has bequeathed it ? If the law were 
altogether abolished, that right and every 
other right would vanish at a stroke. 
For instance, the right of personal 
liberty is also the creation of law just 
as much as the rights over property, and 
is guarded and limited and regulated ; 
and if the law were abolished, these 
rights also would cease to exist. I sup- 
pose that if no law existed, the weakest 
would become, as they have often been 
before, the slaves of the strongest. I do 
not know who would be the slaves and 
who the masters. I am not at all sure, if 
the right of personal liberty were 
abolished, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
not find himself in the unpleasant posi- 
tion of a slave; and a very awkward 
slave to manage, I believe, his master 
would find him. I think, therefore, we 
may take it that this right of bequest 
does not differ from any other right 
which we enjoy. No quotation from 
Blackstone can make clearer that which 


is solidly based on the foundation of com- 


mon-sense. I do think that it is neces- 
sary for us to quarrel over the first prin- 
ciples of the Death Duties and graduation 
scheme as they stand in the proposal of 
the Government, because those principles 
extend outside the only possible system 
of taxation which can be safely followed. 
It bas been laid down over and over 
again that the only safe and plain prin- 
ciples are in arithmetical proportion, and 
if these are left, then we at once get into 
an unsound, unsurveyed sea without a 
compass to guide us. I am convinced 
that if these new doctrines are allowed 
to pass into law great inequities will 
result and great injustice will be done. 
The principles that have before been 
always adhered to have given a plain, 
obvious, convenient, and useful rule for 
the guidance of the imposition of taxa- 
tion, and have afforded a broad basis for 
calculating the arithmetical ratio that the 
contributions of one class should bear to 
the contributions of the other classes ; 
but the working out of the details of the 
scheme must be left to the wisdom of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
Party for the time being. On one point 
we are all agreed—namely, that we must 
give our consideration not to the ques- 
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tion of whether any particular principle 
of arithmetical graduation is good or bad, 
but whether the proposal now brought 
forward is a good one or a bad one. 
Whether graduation is good or bad, this 
graduation is bad, and that is the only 
proposition I care to maintain, or which 
I think it worth while for the House as 
practical men to labour over at half-past 
10 o'clock at night on the third day of 
the Budget Debate. Now, surely we 
have a right to ask, if the Government 
gives up a recognised and safe system 
and adopts one that is unknown and un- 
safe, their reasons for so doing. This 
system, if carried out, must involve an 
enormous increase in expenditure arising 
from several causes—such as increased 
staff, litigation, and the difficulty of 
having proper valuation made of a class 
of property that is admittedly most 
difficult to estimate correctly. We do 
not know yet, indeed, whether it is pro- 
posed to enforce the same rates upon 
securities which can be at once valued— 
such, for example, as Stocks and shares, 
the market value of which can always be 
ascertained—as will be charged on land. 
If so, that is an obvious injustice. 
Now take it from the point of view of 
the community. One of the first prin- 
ciples that ought to guide any Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the matter of 
taxation is to take care that his tax shall 
bring in money without hampering trade 
or make financial operations difficult. 
What will be the result of this proposal ? 
I am informed than an immense amount 
of business, of industrial undertakings, is 
constantly registered in the name of two 
or three directors. It is essential in order 
that these firms may be worked to the 
best advantage that sales shold take 
place at the shortest notice. What have 
you done? The Stock or shares will 
appear in the name of an individual and 
you will have to go through the mill of 
Somerset House if one of them dies, in 
order to see that no evasion is practised, 
and that none of these gentlemen gain an 
advantage in any form from the fact that 
one of their number is deceased, and the re- 
sult of that will be that wherever Stocks 
or shares are held in more than one name, 
though it may be that none of those 
persons in whose names they are regis- 
tered has any beneficial interest, the 
whole of the Stocks or shares will be 
under probate. But that is notall. I 
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go further, and I say as regards land you 
have by your provisions gone against the 
traditional policy of the Party to which 
you belong, a policy in which I may say 
I entirely agree, and have made it more 
difficult to transfer land. You have in- 
creased the difficulties of both seller and 
purchaser. Any man who _ inherits 
realty and personalty will not be able to 
obtain probate for his personalty until the 
whole question of the realty has been 
looked into. [An hon. MemBer: No.] 
Well, will the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
plain why it is not so. I fail to see how 
any final settlement can be come to even 
about personalty. Take this case. 
Suppose a man dies in England possessed 
of £5,000 in England and £500,000 in 
New Zealand or Australia—not an absurd 
or extravagant supposition perhaps. The 
daty on his whole property will exceed 
the total amount of the English property. 
How is he to get the property in New 
Zealand home to pay? I understand 
that the system of obtaining probate in 
the colonies is first to prove the will in 
England. Then the documents are sent 
out to the colonies, but you cannot prove 
the will in England until the money is 


paid, and you cannot take any steps in 
Australia until the will is proved in 


England. So you go on in a vicious 
circle, the unfortunate man in the mean- 
time being entirely deprived of his pro- 
perty. Then other difficulties will arise. 
He will have to wait until he has gone 
through the difficult and elaborate pro- 
cess of proving in Somerset House the 
value of the land and other assets which 
he may have 10,000 miles away. The 
time taken by the post even will be 
many months; but suppose there is a 
dispute about the property? The 
only appeal is to the High Court here. 
You would have to bring over witnesses 
from the other side of the world, and 
there would be a litigation costly to the 
Treasury and ruinous to the unfortunate 
person concerned, before he could make 
any use, public or private, of the property 
left to him. I give this merely as an 
example showing how inconvenient the 
scheme is, first as, regards the public, 
then in reference to the commercial world, 
and next to the individual immediately 
concerned. I say with regard to land 
you have by these provisions run against 
the traditional policy of the Party to 
which you belong. Your policy will 
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make it more difficult than ever to trans- 
fer land from one individual to another. 
You have increased the number of diffi- 
culties which the seller of land will have 
to go through, and you have increased 
the difficulties which a purchaser will 
have to go through. You have drawn 
a trammel over that kind of exchange 
which you specially desire to make easy 
and free. I now pass to more important 
principles. I ask whether this is a sound 
mode of taxation—a just and sound mode 
in itself? We all know that in their 
origin these Death Duties were more in 
the nature of Stamp Duties on the trans- 
fer of property than anything else. They 
have gradually increased, and their in- 
crease has caused some convenience and 
some inconvenience, but when used as a 
principal engine of taxation by the Go- 
vernment their evils are enormously mag- 
nified. But what was a tolerable incon- 
venience becomes an intolerable injustice 
when increased to the extent proposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Notice, in the first place, that the inci- 
dence of the Death Duties is abitrary in 
its operation. There is nothing more 
certain than that a man must die, but 
there is nothing more uncertain than the 
period at which he will die, and if we 
adopt this system some properties will be 
severely mulcted, while other properties 
will get off lightly. The process you 
are adopting in public taxation is pre- 
cisely similar to the universally con- 
demned system of copyhold tenure. It 
is a system of arbitrary interference. 
Everybody agrees that that is an impos- 
sible tenure as between landlord and 
tenant. Why is it more expedient when 
you have to deal not with landlord and 
tenant but with estates and individuals ? 
It is in its character so essentially arbi- 
trary that on account of that very fact 
alone you should not attempt to exact 
the money you require for public purposes 
from this particular form of taxation. 
That is my first criticism upon the 
broader aspects of the question. My next 
criticism is that you cannot possibly carry 
through this Bill—I defy you to carry it 
through Committee — unless you are 
prepared to break existing settlements 
The injustice and the inequity would be 
too intolerable unless you are prepared to 
release the existing holders of property 
from the bond and sway by which they 
have been tied up by their predecessors, 
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who made their settlements under very 4 
different conditions. Observe, in the 
first place, that many persons have 
actually borrowed from Insurance Offices 
upon their reversion. The whole value 
of that reversion is arbitrarily altered by 
the operation of this Bill. It is not 
merely, mind you, that there has been an 
increase in the Death Duties ; but that 
that increase, in regard to any particular 
reversion, is purely arbitrary and accidental 
in its character, for it does not depend 
on the amount of the reversion, but on 
the total amount of the property left. 
The result is that the Insurance Offices, 
who have lent up to the extreme margin 
of the reversion, based upon the existing 
Death Duties, or upon any natural in- 
crease of them, may and will find them- 
selves—if they are dealing with small 
reversions on very large properties— 
arbitrarily mulcted and robbed by the 
action of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Take another case, where the proposals 
are obviously unjust. Supposing, after 
this Budget passes, a man succeeds to a 
large settled estate, of which half consists 
of very valuable pictures. I am myself 
acquainted with an individual who must 
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inherit picture collections worth £200,000. 
If such persons could sell a portion of 
those collections to pay the duties which 
you impose on them, they would have no 
more reason to complain than any other 


holder of property. But as they are 
bound by their settlements not to sell, 
and yet as they are to be mulcted in 
spite of the settlements upon the full 
capital value of those pictures, the result 
will be that these unfortunate people 
will not be able to keep body and soul 
together, and will be deprived of half 
their income by your action. I mean to 
say that that cannot stand. Before 
this Bill passes through Committee it is 
certain, at all events, that you will he 
obliged so to relax the existing settlements 
that people will be able to sell settled 
property which brings in no income to 
meet the obligations thrown upon them 
by this action of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. There is one more point 
connected with art collections and pro- 
perty of this kind on which I will say a 
word. I will address this remark espe- 
cially to the hon. Member for Battersea. 
Ido not know what his views on this 
question may be; but I want to know if 
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Council, had to deal with a property like, 
say, Holland House—and I do not know 
whether that is settled or not—does he 
or does he not think it would be for the 
public interest that it should be at once 
forced into building land ? Recollect, all 
the natural cupidity of the owner would 
induce him at present to put it into 
building land. But he may be restrained 
by a sentiment which we should all re- 
spect ; and I believe that that restraint 
is better for the public interest. If you 
pass this Bill and relax, as you must, all 
settlements, every property like Holland 
House must at once be cut up; and I 
think the loser would not be the owner, 
who would be, in fact, a much richer man 
than before, but the public who gain 
largely by the fact that private and 
historic sentiment keeps such properties 
for a long time outside mere commercial 
operations of buying and selling! I do 
not think that this is the time in which 
to consider at large the problem of our 
great private art collections. But I will 
say deliberately that any action of ours 
which is going to drive those art col- 
lections—not into the market; I have 
no objection to that—but out of the 
country into regions where Death Duties 
on this scale do not prevail—any mode 
of taxation which has that effect im- 
poverishes not the individual who sells 
the pictures, but the public of which 
that individual is a member. It is most 
eminently worthy of the consideration of 
the House whether, without doing any 
injustice to the Exchequer, some plan 
cannot be devised by which a result so 
tragic for our national interest may be 
avoided, or, at all events, may be par- 
tially mitigated. I have to pass rapidly 
over these topics, for time presses. I 
pass hastily to the next essential and im- 
portant part of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Budget on which I desire to pass a 
severe comment and criticism. That is 
his method of estimating the value 
on the capital amount of the property. 
I have many objections to that method. 
My first is that it will be, like many 
other proposals in the Bill, expensive and 
litigious. At present you have a simple 
formula upon which you can decide the 
value of various properties with which 
you have to deal. Henceforth you will 
have no formula. You will have to trust 
to the expensive opinion of a paid expert. 
Whenever you get the expensive opinion 
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of a paid expert, you will always find 
@ more expensive and highly - paid 
expert to give you exactly the opposite 
view. The result will be that you must 
have litigation, out of which no profit will 
come to the State or to the legatee. There 
will only be profit to the gentlemen who 
are called in to give their opinion as to 
the capital value of the property con- 
cerned. But I have a second objection 
to this system. It is doubtful. No one 
knows what the issue will be. The man 
making a settlement for his wife and 
children will not know what sums he is 
dealing with. At present he knows 
pretty well how rich he is, how his pro- 
perty will be estimated by the Ex- 
chequer, and how much, therefore, he 
must leave to each person whom he 
desires should share in his property after 
his death. After this Bill passes, people 
will not know where they are. They 
will not know what the value of their 
property is. It will rest upon the arbi- 
trary supposition and conjecture of a 
single individual, checked possibly by a 
Department of the State, and by the High 
Court in the last instance. But it will 
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depend upon a conjecture which no man 
is really able to form at the time that he 


makes his will. That is an immense 
hardship, and it is a hardship which will 
be increased as every other hardship is 
increased under this Bill—by the fact that 
every value which a man leaves acts and 
re-acts upon another value, and that if 
he makes a mistake with regard to one 
portion of his property, the whole bulk 
of his property may bé taxed more or 
may be taxed less in consequence. It 
may affect all his testamentary disposi- 
tions, which will be very hard upon him 
and those who may succeed him, I 
object myself very much to being 
governed by valuers. We are already 
governed by inspectors; we are now 
going to be governed by valuers, and I 
do not think such a system ought to be 
encouraged by this House. It is a system 
80 conjectural in its character that when 
you are dealing, as you must deal under 
this Bill, with large properties, for which 
there is no market, I cannot imagine 
how the right hon. Gentleman can form 
any estimate as to the yield of his Death 
Duties, or how anyone can tell how a 
certain kind of property is to be rated 
after his demise. Sir, I have a more 
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serious objection to this taxing of capital 
values. Has it occurred to the House— 
I am sure it has not occurred to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer-—that in 
treating all these capital sums as_ if 
they were alike you are treating 
as identical things which are essen- 
tially diverse in their nature? There 
is no comparison properly to be made 
between the capital value of sums 
in Consols and the capital value of a cer- 
tain kind of estate for the purpose of 
taxation, because one can be cut up and 
the other cannot be cut up. It is like 
cutting up a cartoon of Raphael’s or a 
Madonna of Raphael’s into small squares 
of canvas, and thinking each will sell 
for one-hundredth part of the total 
amount. The fact which I am bringing 
to the notice of the House no one can 
deny, but I do not think its bearing bas 
been quite realised by the House or by 
the Government in convection with this 
taxation of capital values. Your whole 
justification for graduation—and it is a 
very powerful justification—is that you 
desire to exact an equal sacrifice from 
every individual in the community so 
far as it is possible. The nominal 
capital value is the same in the case 
of the owner of £101,000 in Consols 
and the owner of an estate worth 
£120,000 or £130,000, on which 
there is a mortgage of £20,000. 
Nominally the capital value of the two 
is the same, but consider the position of 
the two individuals when you proceed to 
tax them. The owner of the Consols is 
taxed at the rate of 6 per cent., pays £6,000, 
and is poorer by about £240 a year, and 
there is an end of it; but the owner of 
the estate worth the same amount cannot 
borrow and cannot sell unless he sells the 
whole estate. He cannot borrow be- 
cause there is a second mortgage on his 
estate, and he will have to borrow ona 
second mortgage. Therefore, he will be 
obliged to sell the whole of his estate in 
order to meet the obligation imposed 
upon him by the Government. I am 
assuming that a large portion of the © 
estate brings him no rent. Do you think 
you are exacting equal sacrifices from 
these two men? The one man is £240 
a year poorer, but he still has his £4,000 
or £5,000 a year ; he leads the same life, 
and probably does not cut himself off from 
a single luxury. The other man is up- 
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rooted from his home, driven from the 
place where his father lived before him, 
and where he hoped his children would 
succeed him. He has to change his mode 
of life ; he is driven from the country to 
the city or to cities abroad. I desire to 
exempt no class in the community from 
his fair share of taxation, but to tell me 
that your object of equal treatment is 
carried out in the cases I have described 
is to show an ignorance of the elementary 
facts of human nature and of the obvious 
conditions of society under which we 
live, and to show that you have not con- 
sidered the equitable incidence of the 
Budget which you propose. My fourth 
objection to this treatment of capital 
values I will explain in a sentence. As 
I understand, you think your proposal as 
to capital values particularly fair be- 
cause that which cannot be sold will be 
taxed very lightly. How will that work 
out? The most unsaleable property in 


England at this moment is the large 
agricultural estate which has been sys- 
tematically starved by its owner, the 
estate where the buildings have fallen 
into disrepair, where every farm ought to 
have money spent upon it, where every- 


thing has been cut down to ‘the very 
narrowest limits of expenditure. That 
estate will pay nothing, or hardly any- 
thing, under these duties, while the estate 
which is saleable will pay very heavy 
duties. The result will be to put a 
premium upon taking capital off land 
and to put a penalty upon putting capital 
on land. The good landlord is to be 
penalised ; the bad landlord is to be en- 
couraged by being allowed to get off scot- 
free. I think that argument will have 
some effect with gentlemen opposite, and 
there is another argument which ought 
not to have escaped their notice. This 
question has been largely argued from 
the point of view of the country gentle- 
man, and there are many persons on both 
sides of the House—not belonging to the 
Party of which I am a Member—who do 
not see much use in retaining country 
gentlemen. They say, “ He is not a man 
we desire to see continued,” and they 
think if the worst result is to destroy 
the squirearchy, let the squirearchy go. 
I do not agree with that view, although 
I do desire to see a large increase of 
yeoman farmers, which we will not see 
under this Bill. What I wish to point 
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out to hon. Members is that, though 
this measure may paralyse and destroy 
the existing land system in England, 
it will not have the effect of sub- 
stituting any other or any better plan. 
Hon. Gentlemen wish to see—and I 
quite understand the ambition, although 
I do not agree with it altogether— 
they wish to see substituted for 
large properties a flourishing peasantry 
owning and cultivating their own land. 
There is nothing in this Bill which can 
by any possibility conduce to such a re- 
sult. What this Bill can do and will do 
is to paralyse the existing system. It 
will empty your country houses ; it will 
hand over small sporting estates to be- 
come portions of a large aggregate owned 
by some American millionnaire. There 
is nothing in it, and there can be nothing 
in it, which will approach by one year 
or by one day the millennium to which 
you look forward. Much is to be said 
for a large system of yeomen owners. 
There is nothing to be said for a system 
of large squires who cannot live upon 
their property, and who are driven by 
your system to exact rents from the soil 
which they spend in London or on the 
Continent. That is the result, and that 
is the only result, so far as the distribu- 
tion and management of landed property 
is concerned, which can by any possibility 
follow from the Budget which you have 
proposed. One other criticism I must 
pass upon this part of the measvre—the 
valuation partof the measure, mean. You 
have adopted graduation because you think 
it is the method to produce equality of 
sacrifice. Why have you not the sense 
or the courage to make your system con- 
sistent ? I understand the advantage 
of taxing a man at an increased ratio in 
proportion to his wealth; I do. not 
understand the advantage of taxing a 
man exceptionally, not according to his 
own wealth, but according to his father’s 
wealth, and that is what you do under 
this Bill. You say a property worth 
£1,000,000 shall pay 8 percent. I do 
not argue your figures or your scheme ; 
but that is not what you are doing. 
What you are doing is to make the 
people who inherit the property pay 8 
per cent. whether they inherit £1,000 or 
£990,000 of it. What is there equitable 
in that? Where is your system of 
graduation? Can you conceive any- 
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thing more grotesquely unjust than a 
system of that kind? Hon. Gentle- 
men appear to think they can tax the dead. 
I can assure the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that, whatever be his merits as a 
financier, they do not extend tothe other 
world. You can tax the living, but 
you cannot tax the dead. If your idea is 
to have a graduated tax upon property, 
it must be upon property owned by living 
individuals, and not upon property owned 
by dead individuals. Iam sure the public 
do not realise the extraordinary absurdity 
of your present proposal. A man dies 
and leaves £10,000 to his son. He is 
taxed at the rate of 3 per cent. A man 
dies worth £1,000,000 and leaves pre- 
cisely the same sum of £10,000 to his 
son or his daughter. The son or the 
daughter has to pay not 3 per cent., but 
8 per cent. The thing is unarguable. 
Graduation may be the greatest discovery 
of the age. It may be the medicine 
which is to cure all our financial ills, but 
in Heaven’s name «apply graduation like 
rational beings and graduate property in 
proportion to the amount enjoyed, and 
not in proportion to the amount left by 
those who can no longer enjoy it! I pass 
rapidly now to what I regard as the 
greatest blot of all in this Budget—to 
the absurd pretension of its author that 
he has done away with the existing in- 
equalities of taxation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is not the mere head of a 
Department whose duty it is simply and 
solely to collect sufficient funds from the 
public to carry on the financial expendi- 
ture of the year. His business, especially 
if he professes to be a financial reformer, 
is to look at the burdens which every 
man pays, not merely to the Imperial 
Treasury, but into the local treasury, and 
‘to consider the sacrifices which the 
public, be it the local public or the 
general public, call upon the individual 
to fulfil, and to apportion the burden 
fairly among every class and every indi- 
vidual of the community. No attempt 
to consider local burdens has been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
has refused to realise that realty has at 
this moment to bear a share of public 
burdens, though not Imperial burdens, 
far in excess of anything which equity 
can require. We are told that these are 
hereditary burdens ; and I do not quarrel 
with the phrase; but if you admit here- 
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ditary burdens you must also admit 
hereditary immunities. The two things 
go together. What has happened is this 
—realty and personalty were each liable 
to taxation for all those local purposes ; 
but personalty in ancient days bore a 
small proportion to the whole wealth 
of the country, and was exceedingly 
difficult to get at. Realty, therefore, 
patiently bore not only its own share of 
burdens, but also the share which ought 
to have been borne by personalty. It 
did this for many hundred years, and the 
fact that it was thus specially burdened 
is now used against it; and actually the 
owners of realty are told that for having 
sat patiently under these exceptional 
burdens they have no claim to redress. 
The owners of personalty have the 
courage to say that the fact that they 
have so long escaped what it was their 
fair duty to bear constitutes a claim to 
a perpetual right to escape, and that 
realty is to bear the burden. I cannot 
agree with that. I admit freely and 
fully that our existing system is full of 
anomalies, for which it is impossible to 
give theoretical justification. But there 
was, after all, some kind of rough justice 
in it. This House finding that realty 
had borne so long a great deal more than 
its fair share of the common weight of 
public and local taxes combined, it was 
not unjust to throw upon personalty 
some special obligation in regard to new 
taxation. That is not perfect theoretical 
finance ; it is open to many criticisms. 
But the idea that you are going to remedy 
this injustice and these anomalies by the 
simple process of levelling up in one part 
of the scale and leaving untouched every 
injustice in the other part of the scale is 
utterly unworthy of any man who 
attempts to approach this question in a 
statesmanlike spirit. I am_ perfectly 
conscious I am able to touch only on the 
fringe of this great general question. I 
can truly assure the House that I, at all 
events, do not desire to protect any class, 
rich or poor, from its fair share of bur- 
dens. If it be true that the wage-earning 
class of the community now pay too 
much let the inequality be redressed. At 
all events, the present system has been 
formed principally by the labour of 
Liberal politicians. But, while I desire 
equality, I do not mean to sit down 
patiently under what I regard as 
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a crude simplification which 
have to be dealt with. It is com- 
plained by some hon. Gentlemen that 
we are adopting an absolutely unprece- 
dented course in voting against the Budget 
asa whole. That may be true; I am not 
aware that we can adduce a precedent ; 
but it is because we object, I will not 
say to the principle on which the Budget 
is founded, but to the method in which 
those principles have been carried out in 
the details. This is what we object to, 
and you cannot very well embody it in a 
Resolution. No Resolution not so long 
as a speech could give the slightest 
idea of the character and nature of the 
objections we feel. They are the accu- 
mulation of a large number of criticisms 
which we focus in this Resolution that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. What are the principles of 
wise legislation violated by this Budget ? 
One of the first principles of sound taxa- 
tion is that your taxes shall be easy of 
collection, cheap in collection, and shall 
not cause undue irritation. Is that con- 
dition satisfied by this scheme ? Another 
condition of sound taxation is that it 


should be certain in its incidence, that 
those who have to pay it should know 
exactly what they have to pay and when 


they have to pay it. Is that condition 
satisfied by this Budget ? Another con- 
dition is that it should be equal as 
between similarly situated individuals. 
Is that condition satisfied by this Budget ? 
Another condition is that it shall be 
equal as between classes. Is that con- 
dition satisfied? Another condition is 
that it should not hamper industry, that 
it should leave capital free to go where it 
is most useful, and that it should en- 
courage expenditure upon land. Is that 
condition satisfied ? The accumulation 
of these objections is one which can be 
only adequately met by a Resolution 
which says that the scheme as a 
whole as formulated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is a bad scheme. 
It is not because I wish to relieve 
any individual of his fair burdens, 
not because I wish to quarrel with the 
metaphysics of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but because I believe this 
Budget to be unjust, to be costly, to be 
radically inequitable, that I shall follow 
my hon. Friend into the Lobby in support 
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abso-| of the Amendment when he goes to a 
lutely ignores all the difficulties that 
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Division. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
After this long and protracted Debate, I 
am glad we have at last arrived at the 
point which is to determine the fate of 
the Budget. The right hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down has admitted that 
the course which the Opposition has 
taken is absolutely without precedent. 
He knows as well as I know that the 
Second Reading of a Bill brought forward 
by the Government to meet the financial 
obligations of the State has never before 
been met by an Amendment to read the 
Bill a second time this day six months. 
The moving of such an Amendment is a 
measure far more extreme than that of 
stopping the Supplies. On former, but on 
rare, occasions Amendmerts have been 
moved to the Second Reading of a 
Budget Bill, but they have been Amend- 
ments which have fixed upon some par- 
ticular point, and they have generally— 
I think almost universally—been moved 
by some responsible Member of the 
Opposition. I do not complain of 
this proceeding. I know it is not 
aimed so much at the life of the 
Budget as at the life of the Government. 
It was thonght well to spread the net 
wide enough to embrace all those who, 
whatever their views might be on finance, 
desired to overthrow the Administration. 
The temptation of securing the aid of an 
Trish contingent to overthrow a Home 
Rule Government was too great to be 
resisted. I do not complain that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have succumbed 
to it. There is, however, one advantage 
in the form of this Motion for which I 
welcome it. It dispenses me altogether 
from going into all those dreary and 
minute particulars which belong to 
Committee, and which are not appro- 
priate to the Second Reading of this 
Bill. The Opposition have raised what 
the lawyers call the general issue upon 
the principles of the Budget. I am 
glad of it. It enables us to do to- 
night what we most desire—namely, 
to take the opinion of this House 
first and of the country afterwards. 
[ Opposition cries of “When”?] Do 
not be in a hurry ; you cannot do it to- 
night. It enables us to take their opinion 
upon the principles upon which the finan- 
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cial proposals of the Government are 
based. The course of the discussion has 
followed pretty accurately upon the lines 
upon which it was originally launched. 
The twin champions who moved and 
seconded this Amendment represented 
the two most powerful and the two 
closest monopolies in this country—the 
monopoly of land and the monopoly of 
liquor. That was an antagonism for 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
perfectly prepared. I will deal first with 
what I may without disrespect call the 
liquor opposition. The right lton. Gen- 
tleman has accused me of not only taxing 
the liquor interest, but of insulting it. 
But why does he say I insult it? He 
said, first of all, I had violated all the 
former principles of finance on this side 
of the House, and one of his charges 
against me was that I had said this tax 
would not fall upon the consumer, but 
upon the trade. ‘That is precisely what 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said when he put his duty on the 
liquor interest. I quoted his language in 
my Budget speech. Thisis the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman— 

“T beg the Committee to observe, therefore, 


that I am obtaining my Revenue by the 
addition of a tax which cannot be felt by the 
consumer.”’ 


That is the charge the right hon. Gen- 
tleman brings against me; and then he 
says I am attacking the liquor interest as 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer ever did 
before, and upon principles which I ought 
not to have adopted. I quoted also the 
language of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Midlothian, who said— 


“ We ought to raise the duty upon them as 
much as we can consistently with the policy 
and the necessity of preventing the growth ofa 
contraband trade.” 

Therefore, these are principles which are 
not unknown to previous Chancellors of 
the Exchequer. There are people outside 
who impute to me personally as well as 
in my character of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with having made these pro- 
posals from personal spite against the 
liquor trade. I do not think there is 
any gentleman in this House who be- 
lieves that I am capable of such 
a thing. I have made these proposals, 
as I said in my Budget speech, not 
upon social grounds but upon fiscal 
grounds exclusively. I stated that I 
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had taken the pains to ascertain on the 
principles stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Midlothian whe- 
ther the trade was in a condition on 
which the tax might be imposed without 
oppressing it. I said that I considered 
it was a trade which was making very 
large and increasing profits, and I said 
that if I were challenged I should be 
prepared to prove it. I will just state a 
fact which will show that I was justified 
in my assertion. Of course, I am not 
going to give the particulars of any 
individual or of any firm; but I am 
going to state, and I am justified in 
stating, what is the general condition of 
the trade in the country. In 1884 the 
total profits of the trade assessed to the 
Income ax were £6,316,000. In 1893-94 
they were £10,177,000, or an increase of 
£4,000,000, or nearly 70 per cent., in the 
course of the 10 years. ‘The remarkable 
thing is this: that after that increase of 
the duty by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite the increase of the profits has 
gone on continuously. Those are facts 
which justify my assertion. What is 
the history of this extraordinary profit ? 
I stated that, in my opinion, the main 
history of these profits was the great 
fall in the price of material. Generally 
speaking, you may say that in the 
last 20 years the price of material 
used by the brewers and distillers has 
been something like 40 per cent. lower. 
The price of malt has fallen 44 per cent., 
sugar 37 per cent., rice 23 per cent., hops 
14 per cent., barley 30 per cent., oats 28 
per cent., maize 34 per cent., and 
molasses 21 per cent. Of course, with 
an article the material of which falls 
to that extent—the prices not being 
substantially lowered—you will naturally 
expect the profits would be very large. 
The trade being in this prosperous con- 
dition it should take a share in the 
extra demands which it is unfortunately 
necessary to make upon the country, but 
the remarkable part of it is that, indig- 
nant as they are, they tell us that they , 
are not going to suffer. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wimbledon (Mr. Bonsor) tells us 
that the trade will not suffer at all, and 
he says they will take care of themselves. 
Throughout the whole of his speech his 
tears were reserved for the growers of 
barley. He told us that the brewers 
were always anxious to use the best 
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English barley, and in proof of that he | in order that you may get a vote against 
pointed out that in 1876 barley was! the Government to-night, the right to 
45s. 6d., and in 1893 it was 28s, 10d, | tax beer and spirits in the future ? What, 
If he could buy barley at 28s. 10d., why | then, are you going to tax when you 
did he not use it? Inthe same speech | want more money? Are you going to 
he added that in that period the con- | tax tea, or sugar, or corn? Or are you 
sumption of sugar had increased between going to put it all on the Income Tax ? 
two and threefold, until in 1893 it had | The right hon. Gentleman opposite has 


attained the enormous total of 2,122,000 | severely criticised my methods of dealing 
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ewt., while the consumption of malt had | 
decreased. Here is this friend of the 
English barley grower, who can buy 
barley at half the price, yet goes and 
buys sugar. The fact that barley has 
fallen in price is not due to any increase 
in the duty on beer. Its fall in price has 
not been equal to the fall in other grains. 
I think, therefore, that I may leave the 
solicitude of the hon. Member for English 
barley growers to take care of itself. 
Then there was another champion of the 
brewing interests—the hon. Member for 
Mid-Armagh (Mr. Barton). He spoke 
on behalf of the great firm of Guinness, 
and his solicitude was not for the English 
barley growers, but for the small brewers. 
He did not pretend that the firm of 
Guinness was going to suffer, but he wept 
tears—I might almost term them saurian 


| with those duties. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman has a characteristic method 
/of his own, which I have not thought it 
right to imitate. In 1889 he imposed an 
additional duty on beer. Under pressure 
'from the brewing interest he held out 
hopes that, if the Revenue permitted, a 
|remission would be made in the next 
| year. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I did not say that. 

I did not use those words. 
*Sir W. HARCOURT : Well, I copied 
them this morning. These conditions 
| were fulfilled. The Revenue did admit 
of a reduction in the next year, and in 
‘fulfilment of his pledge the right hon. 
Gentleman stated in his speech on the 
Budget that the increased Beer Duty 
_ would be remitted that year for Imperial 
purposes, and then at the end of his speech 


tears—for the small brewers in {reland. he proceeded to re-impose it for purposes 
What destroyed the small breweries ? | of local taxation to replace his unfortunate 


Not the additional taxation on beer, but; Wheel and Van Tax. Well, that is 
those gigantic monopolies which have | characteristic of the right hon. Gentle- 
bought up all the free houses, and turned man. I prefer my direct methods to such 
them into tied houses, converting the shifty finance as that. I do not know 


publicans from independent tradesmen 
into mere agents for the brewers. 

Mr. BARTON said, the firm of Guin- 
ness had never owned a tied house. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Of course, I 
entirely accept the statement of the hon. 


Member, but that does not alter the abso- | 


lute truth—that the small brewers of the 
country have disappeared under the influ- 
ence of these great monopolies. Before 
I leave this liquor question, I should like 
to know what is the financial position 
which right hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
ready to adopt in regard to it. You 
accept to-night, by the alliance you have 


whether the- brewing interest would be 
| particularly pleased if I were to imitate 
the example of the right bon, Gentleman. 
I now come to the other great pro- 
tagonist to the Budget—the landed 
interest. They come forward, as they 
always have done, to insist upon their 
privilege of exemption from taxes 
which are paid by other people. The 
capital of the country has been estimated 
at £11,000,000,000, and out of that 
| £2,200,000,000 is the proportion of realty. 
| Realty now pays £1,150,000 out of 
/£10,000,000 to the Death Duties, or a 
little more than one-tenth. Under our 


made, and by the vote you are about to| scheme it will pay £2,500,000 out of 
give—you accept the principle that beer | £13,500,000, or a little less than one- 
and spirits cannot and ought not to bear | fifth, so that it will still have a slight ad- 


additional taxation. [Some Opposition 
cries of “No!” and Ministerial cheers. | 
Will you stand by that ? With the pro- 
spect of a great and increasing expenditure, 
are you going to cut off from yourselves, 


Sir W. Harcourt 


vantage as compared with personalty. 
If it paid its full proportion it would pay 
£2,700,000 instead of £2,500,000. The 
figures we have given on this subject 
have been disputed by the hon. Member 
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for Surrey, who was good enough to 
tell me privately the grounds on which 
he objected to them. But the estates 
which he had in view were all great 
estates and settled estates and estates sub- 
ject to graduation, and most of them, I 
think, London estates. I said to him, 
“If you would only allow me to read to 
the House that list, you would carry the 
Budget by acclamation.” When the hon. 
Gentleman used those estates as a mea- 
sure of what would be the result of the 
proposal on other estates, that was a 
fallacy, because there is no doubt that 
upon estates of that character a very 
large amount of additional taxation will 
be raised. Thatis our object. But upon 
the moderate estates the increase will be 
extremely small. I would remind the 
House that when they talk of realty 
a great confusion arises. Realty means 
both land and houses, and land, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, is the smaller 
moiety. It represents £600,000 of the 
additional taxatiun we propose to raise, 
or about one-sixth of the whole. It is 
to be subject to a recoupment under 
Schedule (A) of £160,000. From whom 
does this complaint come? Not from 
realty in the fullest sense of the word. 


The complaints come from land as dis- 


tinguished from houses. We have heard 
very little complaint from settled per- 
sonalty which will come under this 
additional taxation; we have heard 
little from realty other than agricultural 
land. They are apparently not unwilling 
to take their share in burdens which must 
fall upon the nation. In addition to the 
liquor interest, we have had ‘strong com- 
plaints from the landed interest. Lease- 
holders, an important section of the 
community, are already subject to the 
whole weight of this taxation, which 
the freeholder is exempt from. What is 
the ground upon which the complaint 
is made? There are two grounds : One is 
the payment of rates. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) un- 
dertook to redress this inequality three or 
four years ugo, and has stated that he had 
done so. Shortly after that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin), speaking on behalf of the 
Government on a Motion that the Death 
Duties ought to be equalised, because 
this compensation had been given in 
respect of rates, said that the occupier 
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paid a certain sum for the use of the 
land, and in that sum were included rates 
as well as taxes, and that the effect upon 
the owner was, that if the rates were 
high he got less rent, and if they were 
low he got more, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman maintained that it would not be 
difficult to show that ultimately the 
whole burden of the rate fell on the 
owner of the land and no one else. Upon 
that statement the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian remarked as 
to its importance, and pointed out that 
these subsidies, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) was the author, 
were an actual gift of £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 of money, made to the owners 
of the land. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Not to the owners 
of land, but of houses and lands. 

*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Sir, I beg 
your pardon. These are the words— 

“But this fact stands, that as the whole of 
that portion of £6,000,000 which went to the 
relief of rates fell on the rural land, it is in the 
long run a sheer, unmixed, undiluted gift to the 
landlord.” 
That is the statement which I wish to 
place on record, and a most important 
statement it is. It has become the habit 
of hon. Gentlemen to refer to the state- 
ments of the right hon. Member for Mid- 
lothian in 1853— 


“There is a point I want to notice in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
did me the honour to refer to a speech made 
by me in 1853 on the subject of the Income 
Tax, and he had founded on that reference to 
my speech a case of grievance for the land. 
These are the circumstances in which I en- 
deavoured to show that land under Schedule 
(A) pays more than 7d. in the £1, and that the 
burden upon it is greater than it is commonly 
supposed to be. My right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer reminds me it 
might be urged that has been redressed by the 
contribution. If we are to speak of that, I 
willsay in my opinion it has been a great deal 
more than redressed by that contribution. The 
fact is that while realty has received an enor- 
mous boon at the expense of the Consolidated 
Fund—a boon of which the whole in the case 
of rural land goes to the landlord, and of which 
a large part, not the whole, in the case of land 
not rural goes to the landlord—while that boon: 
has been given to the landlords of the country 
in rural and urban districts and is a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund, a compensation has 
been given to the Consolidated Fund in return 
which is, I believe I am right in saying, a few 
hundred odd thousands, The question between 
the rates and the Consolidated Fund is not a 
settled question. No proper equivalent, no fair 
and proper consideration, has been given to the 
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Consolidated Fund by a readjustment of taxa- 
tion in respect of that enormous boon which 
has been handed over to the rates; and that 
a further and larger change than has yet been 
made in the Death Duties is, in my opinion, a 
matter of absolute necessity on the plainest 
unds of justice before Parliament will have 
ully vindicated its character as a just distribu- 
tor of benefits and burdens among the several 
Classes of the community.” 


Now, the landowners have received their 
satisfaction, and more than satisfaction, 
in respect of rates, and it is time that 
we should equalise the rest. The other 
objection on the part of the landed 
interest is one the truth of which I most 
absolutely acknowledge. They say that 
agricultural land has fallen in value and 
also the income. That is unfortunately 
true, but it is on that diminished income 
and value, and on that alone, that the tax 
willbe placed. They will have to pay upou 
what they have, and not upon what they 
have not. I have endeavoured to show 
the House how small that amount will 
be, but we have examples—I do not 
say wisely brought forward as excep- 
tions to the great principles of finance— 
of the inconvenience which may fall 
on particular persons and in particular 
cases. The hon. Member for the West 
Derby Division of Liverpool brought 
forward the case of the estate of 
Savernake, and remarked upon what 
difficulty the present owner of Savernake 
would be placed in by this legislation. 
But we cannot found legislation in 
finance of this character upon the diffi- 
culties of an estate in the condition of 
Savernake. The hon. Member for Slea- 
ford came forward, and he passed an 
eulogium upon an estate in exactly the 
opposite category—an eulogium in which 
I desire to associate myself—the great 
estate of Chatsworth, which has been 
administered for generations in a manner 
to the advantage of its possessors and of 
the country. But when he tells me that 
taxation of this character is going to 
destroy the maguificent fortune of the 
possessors of Chatsworth, that is an 
argument which carries little weight with 
me. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman entirely misrepresents me. I 
did speak of Chatsworth, but I merely 
mentioned Chatsworth as a type of a 
great number of others which it re- 
sembled. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I am very 
glad to hear that Chatsworth represents 
a great many other estates, because, if so, 
the landed interest is not so badly 
off. But a still more extraordinary 
argument was used by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. A.J. Balfour) just now. 
He said that Holland House, under these 
circumstances, might be turned into a 
building estate. 1 am sorry to say that 
a good deal of Holland House, since 
I first recollect it, has been thrown into 
building estate. But you cannot deal 
with broad questions of finance 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I did not use 
that as an argument in favour of the 
owner of Holland House, but as an argu- 
ment in favour of the public. It was a 
public loss. 

*Sirr W. HARCOURT: If turning 
any of Holland House into a building 
estate was a public loss, a great deal of 
it has been lost already since I first came 
to London. But you cannot deal with 
great questions of finance by considera- 
tion of particulars of this character. But, 
Sir, I observe, in all these Debates, 
though you put forward Savernake, 
Chatsworth, and Holland House, there is 
one class of landowners who have pru- 
dently kept in the background—namely, 
the great owners of ground values. It is 
upon them, as they know perfectly well, 
that the chief burden of this taxation 
will fall, and therefore they have put 
forward the case of every other class 
first—the yeoman farmer, the licensed 
victualler, or the ruined brewer. There 
is an idea in private circles, I believe, 
that there are Dukes who expect that 
they may lose millions of money over 
this system, and, if so, I suppose it is 
because there will be millions to meet the 
demand. That brings me to the ques- 
tion of graduation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
commenced his speech this evening by 
criticising the fact that I, as the Chan- 
ce!lor of the Exchequer, had a Colleague 
in Lord Rosebery who favoured all the 
schemes I brought forward. I am sorry 
that I cannot congratulate him in return 
on having treated his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the same favourable 
manner. The right hon. Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of the Leader of the 
Opposition, denounced the other day the 
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principle of graduation in the strong- 
est terms, and applied to it such words 
as “plunder” and “fiscal robbery,” aud 
he reproached me, his unworthy pupil, of 
being ignorant of the elementary prin- 
ciples of political economy. He quoted 
something from the works of Sir Louis 
Mallet, and he told me that no great 
economist had ever been in favour of 
graduation. He even went so far as to 
refer to John Stuart Mill as an authority 
for that statement. I certainly was sur- 
prised that he was so ignorant of the 
fundamental difference of taxation as 
regards graduation in the case of 
Death Duties and the Income Tax respec- 
tively that he Gid not even realise that 
one was a tax paid by the living and the 
other a tax levied upon the dead. I will 
now read you passages from some autho- 
rities in support of our scheme to impose 
additional Death Duties. The passage 
from Mill’s book is as follows :— 


“The principle of graduation, as it has been 
called—that is, the levying a higher percentage 
on larger sums—though its application to 
general taxation would be a violation of first 

rinciples, is quite unobjectionable as applied to 
egacies and inheritances. I conceive inheri- 
tances and legacies exceeding a certain amount 
to bea highly proper subject of taxation, and 
that the revenue from them should be as great 
as it can be made without giving rise to 
evasion.” 


There was a passage referred to the other 
night by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Aberdeen where Adam Smith, after speak- 
ing of the necessities and luxuries of 
life, said it was not unreasonable that the 
rich should contribute not only in pro- 
portion to their revenue but something 


more than that proportion. Is that not 
the principle of graduation ? What was 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
with regard to House Duties, but gradua- 
tion on a lower scale? The right hon. 
Gentleman, I think, before he undertakes 
to assail the principle of graduation, 
should be a little more careful in read- 
ing his authorities and a little less reck- 
less in quoting them. But is gradu- 
tion to be condemned on another ground ? 
The right hon. Gentleman has never 
been so insulted as by my quoting 
the case of the Australian colonies. 
He says that the land ruined by 
Australian mutton is now to be 
wiped out by Australian finance. 
That is the language of the 
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Imperial Party. These are the advo- 
cates of the federation of the Empire. 
Is he going to keep out Australian 
mutton, which gives cheap food to the 
working classes ? Why should he have 
such a contempt for Australian finance ? 
Land is the principal capital of Australia, 
and their experience in dealing,with it is 
very valuable. They have great advan- 
tages there which we have not in Eng- 
land. There land is free from fetters, 
and you may depend upon it that day by 
day the people of this country will be- 
come more desirous that land should be 
treated as land is treated in Australia— 
exactly on the same footing as personal 
property. The sneers of the right hon. 
Gentleman at Australia will come home 
to roost. Very often smart sayings are 
very foolish things. I have a little re- 
freshed the memory of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the views of the doctors 
of political economy upon the question 
of graduation. I confess myself that I 
do not abide altogether by the dogmas of 
the professors upon this question, As 
on the bimetallic controversy, when I 
find all the professors on one side and all 
the men of business on the other, I follow 
the men of business. In this case, with 
regard to graduation, you do not want 
the professors to teach you whether men 
of immense fortune, like ground land- 
lords, or whether millionaire brewers 
should pay something more pro rata 
than the small man, who has to struggle 
on on narrow means. That question will 
not be settled by the professors ; it will 
be settled by the common sense and 
justice of the community at large. The 
right hon. Gentleman used tentative 
language : he said he did not absolutely 
commit his Party against graduation, but 
for fear that should not take effect the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford got up, 
hammered the nail in, and pronounced 
graduation to be anathema maranatha ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition seemed alittle timid and did 
not pronounce quite in the same sense, 
But if the Member for St. George's, 
my predecessor and my successor, hold 
these views on graduation, that will go 
a long way to settle the question. But 
there are other political forces in this 
country, and I should like to know what 
the views of Birmingham are upon this 
subject. Graduation is now part of the 
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authorised programme of the Liberal 
Party; but it was part also of the 
famous Unauthorised Programme. These 
were once the views of Birmingham on 
this question— 

“In my opinion, there is only one way in 
which this injustice of the incidence of taxa- 
tion—this injustice of the greater weight of 
taxation upon the poor—can properly be re- 
medied ; and that is by a scheme of graduated 
taxation, a taxation which increases in propor- 
tion to the amount of property taxed. It need 
not necessarily be a graduated Income Tax ; it 
might be more convenient to levy it in the 
form of a graduated Death Tax. I do not care 
anything at all about the method; all I want 
to offer for your serious consideration is the 
principle of such taxation. In my opinion, it is 
the only principle of taxation fair and just to 
all classes of the community.” 
Now, Sir, I should like to know, com- 
paring that with the speech which we 
heard the other night from the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s, which of these 
two conflicting authorities is in the 
future to govern coalition finance ? 
Which is to be the “ predominant partner” 
in that joint stock concern? Then the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite sets up two 
totally inconsistent arguments. He says 
that the Death Duty will be “evaded,” but 
as a future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he retracts that offensive word and says 
it will be “avoided.” There was a time 
when the right hon. Gentleman de- 
nounced settlements as a fraud upon the 
Exchequer. If the duties are going to 
be avoided there cannot be hardship, and 
if they are paid they will not be avoided ; 
you cannot have it both ways. The 
right hon. Gentleman put as a most extra- 
ordinary case the case of the duty being 
at the highest possible rate. What is 
the highest possible rate under the pre- 
sent proposal? It is 18 percent. What 
is itat present? It is 14 per cent. Do 
you mean to tell me that if the duties 
are not evaded at 14 per cent. they will 
be totally evaded because it is raised to 
18 per cent. ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Aggregate values ? 


Str W. HARCOURT: Aggregate 
values. We at least have placed this 
principle of graduation before the country 
as a just system of taxation. We have 
placed it before the country, and we 
place it before the House to-night as a 
fundamental principle of Liberal finance. 
If you get rid of this Budget you will not 
get rid of the principle of graduation. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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It will survive the factious combinations 
of to-night. If you desire to go to the 
country against the principle of gradua- 
tion we are ready to meet you. You have 
before you a future of ever-increasing ex- 
penditure—demands not only for the 
Army and Navy, but for every kind of 
social reform. You will have increased 
taxation, and you will find that these 
vast fortunes cannot refuse to bear their 
share, proportionate to their ability to 
endure the burden. And, Sir, I will 
venture upon this prediction. You may 
have to accept, aye, and you very likely 
will yourselves propose, provisions less 
moderate than those contained in this 
Bill. You have done that before. What 
has the right hon. Gentleman said upon 
the subject of the Income Tax? Here, 
again, we have, I will not say the advan- 
tage, but the disadvantage of being in 
direct opposition to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for St. George’s 
(Mr. Gosehen), and here again the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) took the extraordinary course of 
throwing overboard his own Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The very strongest 
part of the speech of the right hon. 
Member for St. George’s was his denunci- 
ation of what we had done in the Budget 
to extend the limit and to enlarge the 
abatement. He said it was destructive 
of the Income Tax, and he denounced it 
in the most vehement language. And at 
the very beginning of his speech the 
Leader of the Opposition says that is 
the part of the Budget of which he most 
approves. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, and the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion repeated it, that I had voted against 
that proposal. The right hon. Member for 
St. George’s “ told” against the proposal 
in the Division, but he did not “tell ” me, 
and in that he was mistaken. But of all 
the charges brought against me by the 
Member for St. George’s the most vehe- 
ment, I think, was that which he made 
against me in reference to this extension 
of the abatement. Sir, how was the 
ground on which we have proceeded, the 
ground which the right hon. Gentleman 
denounced as mischievous, socialistic, 
and destructive of the Income Tax, de- 
scribed by the financier whom he was 
then opposing? Sir S. Northcote re- 
ferred to the hardships endured by one 
portion of the trading classes — the 
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struggling professional men and the 
struggling tradesmen—upon whom the 
Income Tax pressed most severely, and 
he said— 

“In reply to official inquiries which he had 
made the other day he was informed that those 
who would profit most by the revision were a 
very large number of clergy, ministers of all 
religious denominations, a large number of 
officers in the Army and Navy, a large portion 
of the Civil Service—struggling men in all 
professions, some of whom were just getting 
their heads above water—many tradesmen, and 
the widows and single daughters of all these 
classes.” 

The right hon. Gentleman denounced 
that policy and divided against it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : That was the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone). 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That may be; 
but we have had experience of it for 15 
years. The right hon. Gentleman is of 
the same opinion now, and he denounces 
it still. If you defeat this Budget, every 
one of those classes will lose this ad- 
vantage. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman did not hear my speech. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, I heard 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, but is 


the right hon. Member for St. George’s 
to be the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 


the Party opposite? It was impossible 
for a man to have pledged himself more 
definitely and distinctly against this 
principle. There are three doctrines of 
finance. There is the doctrine of the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) ; there is the doctrine of what 
we may call the future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) ; and there is 
the Birmingham doctrine, which cannot 
be reconciled with either. There is one 
great crime I have committed with 
reference to the Income Tax. I have 
proposed these exemptions. I do not 
know whether you mean to go to the 
country against these exemptions. But 
there is one exemption against which the 
right hon. Gentleman did not protest— 
one compensation under the Income Tax 
—and that was the grant to the land- 
owners. He had nothing to say against 
that. Well, it is a little characteristic 
the way in which that compensation has 
been treated. Up to this time we have 
always been told that an enormous loss 
to the landed interest was involved in 
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this distinction under Schedule (A)— 
that it far more than outweighed the 
advantages they derived under these 
exemptions from Death Duties. The 
moment it is given, they say “thank you 
for nothing”; they put the money into 
their pockets, and are not even thankful. 
The landed interest may behave in this 
way, but the relief is not so regarded by 
the owners of small house property. I 
have received letters from all parts of the 
country in which the writers express 
themselves as most grateful for the con- 
cession made. ‘There was a small man 
who said he had put his earnings into 
house property, and he wrote— 

“The news is too good to be true. I am told 
we are going to have 10 per cent. upon house 
property.” 

I wrote to him, and said—- 

“Dear Sir,—The news is better than you 
believe, because you are going to have 16 per 
cent.” 

I now come to the most important point 
of all, which is the treatment which the 
small properties will gain under this Bill. 
Upon that subject the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for St. George’s 
(Mr. Goschen) said very little. I have 
always regarded the right hon. Gentle- 
man as the great apostle of the gospel of 
wealth, but these considerations lie below 
his political horizon. I wish to call 
attention to the effect of this Budget 
upon small property. While it provides 
for a permanent increase of more than 
£4,000,000 in the national resources, the 
Budget makes no increase, but a decrease 
of taxation on the different classes 
of persons owning no more than 
£1,000. Taking the Death Duties 
alone, there is a decrease upon 
taxation of this class, and taking the 
Death Duties and the Income Tax to- 
gether there is a much larger decrease. 
Taking free personalty, settled per- 
sonalty, and realty together, properties 
under £1,000 pay under the existing 
Death Duties upwards of £300,000 a 
year, while under the new system with 
Legacy and Succession Duty swept 
away, with the single equal duty of 1 
per cent. up to £500 and 2 per cent. up 
to £1,000, they will pay about £200,000 
a year. I say nothing about the saving 
of expense and trouble by extending the 
facilities now granted to properties 
of £300 to properties of £1,000. It 
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comes to this—that the measure will 
have the effect of increasing the 
Death Duties as a whole by one- 
third, and at the same time of reducing 
by one-third the payments of these small 
people. Under the head of free per- 
sonalty alone there are no fewer than 
36,000 of these small estates out of a 
total of 51,000 in 1892-3. The reduction 
is not so large on the Death Duties, but 
it is much larger upon the Income Tax. 
I would like to give a typical case —that 
of a man dying with personalty worth 
£500. Take the case of a small tenant 
farmer leaving £500, or of a small shop- 
keeper or clerk leaving a similar sum. 
At present such a property pays a mini- 
mum duty of £10, and it may, under the 
Legacy Duty, have to pay as much as 
£59. In future under the Government 
proposals it will pay £5 only, and under 
no circumstances will it have to pay more. 
Surely this will be a great benefit and 
boon to an enormous proportion of the 
population. Now I will touch upon the 
Income Tax. What may reasonably 
be taken to be the income of a man who 
leaves a capital sum of £500, the result 
of his personal savings ? We may take 
He will gain 
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it to be £200 a year. 
under the Budget provisions £1 6s. 8d. a 
year on his Income Tax, so that he will 
be able to discharge in four years all 
the liability of his property under the 


Death Duties. Depend upon it that 
the country is going to judge between 
us on these proposals. These are 
things more cared for in the country 
than Savernake or Chatsworth. In the 
case of realty we come to the small hold- 
ings of £500 value, which is a very 
common kind of property. Taking 
the least favourable case, such a 
property left by a man to _ his 
son aged 44 will under the Budget 
scheme never pay more than £5. The 
Budget, while it confers a great boon 
to the farmers in respect of Death 
Duty on their stock, lessens the amount 
of the Income Tax they will have to 
pay. I have to apologise to the House 
for having occupied their time for so 
long; but I have endeavoured to draw 
their attention, not to the details of 
the Bill, not to the difficulties of ad- 
ministration, not to anticipations with 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
filled so much of his speech, but with 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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regard to which I think that the autho- 
rities at the Inland Revenue, by whom I 
am advised, know -a great deal more 
about than the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the methods and the possibilities of 
carrying them into execution, but to the 
great principles of the Bill. I am glad 
that by the help of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for St. George’s this 
question has been extracted from the 
chicane of paltry details, and has been 
reduced to a conflict on fundamental 
principles, and that we have at last come 
to a clear issue on conflicting principles of 
finance. Given the necessity for raising 
large sums for national defence by in- 
creased taxation, how is the money to be 
got? We affirm and you deny that the 
powerful and wealthy liquor interests 
should make a further contribution. Se- 
condly, we affirm and you deny that for 
the purposes of the Death Duties realty 
and personalty should be treated alike. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I did not 
deny it. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Then why do 
you want to throw out the Budget? 
We affirm and you deny—[ Opposition 
laughter|—I do not know which of you 
is going to deny—that taking a moderate 
system of graduation immense wealth 
should pay at a higher rate than smaller 
fortunes. That is a clear issue. We 
affirm and you deny—it remains to be 
seen how long you will venture to deny— 
that if great expenditure requires a high 
rate of Income Tax, the burden should 
fall more lightly on the humbler incomes 
—[Mr. A. J. Batrour: I asserted it.] 
—and until the late First Lord of the 
Treasury and the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can make up their minds 
on the subject of finance, you are not 
entitled to throw out the Budget. These 
are clear issues, which divide our prin- 
ciples from those of the Torty Party. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, they do 
not. 

*Srr W. HARCOURT: If I may use 
a vulgur expression, I would venture to 
say that you are beginning to see that it 
is not safe for you to “face the 
music.” Against these principles you 
array yourselves to-night. I know 
not whether that strange combina- 
tion which you have entered into 
with those to whom on vital questions 
you are most opposed will assist you to- 
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night. But if you should defeat this 
Budget, you will not defeat the principles 
on which it is founded, those principles 
being based on just and equal taxation, 
adjusted to the capacity of the various 
classes to bear the burden on those 
proposals. We challenge the vote of the 
House of Commons to-night, and when 
the time comes we shall ask the judg- 
ment of the country. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 308 ; Noes 
294.—(Division List, No. 44.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday, 21st May. 


ADJOURNMENT (WHITSUNTIDE). 
Resolved, That this House at its rising do 
adjourn until Monday, 21st May.—( Zhe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


MOTION. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE, 1894. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
he rose to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from that portion of the Code (1894) of 
the Scotch Education Department which pro- 
poses to alter the ages in Section 133 of the 
Code from ‘between 5 and 14 years of age’ 
to ‘between 3 and 15 years of age,’ and 
until itis provided that the new arithmetical 
requirements under the 28th section in 
Standards IV., V., and VI. shall not come into 
operation till 1895.” 
He said, he felt that he ought to apolo- 
gise to the House for intruding upon 
it at this hour of the morning, but the 
fact was that the Code was published on 
the 10th of April, and therefore, unless 
attention was called to it before the House 
rose for the holidays there would be no 
opportunity for discussing the matter. 
In proposing to alter the age limit in Scot- 
land, and make the period of school age 
“3 to 15” instead of “5 to 14” as at 
present, it was suggested 

Sir J. CARMICHAEL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) : I rise to a point of Order. As 
this Act becomes effective on the expira- 
tion of the 10th of May if not opposed, I 
wish to ask you whether that period has 
not expired ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: This is a sitting of 
the 10th, and although 1 o’clock has 
passed, it is by the Rules of the House 
still a sitting of the 10th. 

*Mr. RENSHAW was not surprised 
that hon. Members opposite would 
rather avoid the discussion; but it 
was essential this matter should be 
discussed before the notice became 
effective. He believed when these 
changes were brought into operation 
in England in 1891 there was a pro- 
tracted discussion in the House on the 
question, and they had a right to xsk for 
the same indulgence when discussing a 
question of great importance to the edu- 
cation of Scotland. It had been econ- 
tended that because the age in England 
had been fixed from 3 to 15, that that 
limit should also apply to Scotland. But 
there was no analogy between the two 
cases. A great inducement to the 
House and those interested in education 
in England to agree to fixing the ages 
between 3 and 15 was that the grant in 
England was to be 10s. per head on the 
children in average attendance. But in 
Scotland the amount available from the 
Probate Duty and Customs and Excise 
Acts, whatever it might be each year, 
was distributed on the basis of average 
attendance, and the Code provided that 
the attendance might not be reckoned 
of any scholar in a day school 
under three or above 18, and 
therefore Scotland could derive no 
monetary benefit by adjusting the ages 
to correspond with those in England ; and 
by spreading this grant over a larger 
number of children they would secure 
no educational advantage whatever. 
In Scotland there was a very great 
difference indeed as to the disposition of 
parents to send their children early to 
school, as contrasted with the feeling in 
England. He had come to the con- 
clusion that the opinions formed in 
Scotland on this question were sounder 
than those which prevailed in England 
and produced better educational results, 
and he said that children who came into 
school at five, or even six, years of age, 
accomplished, in the great run of cases, 
far better educational work in schools. 
than those who came in at an earlier age. 
In England over 10 per cent. of the 
children in inspected schools were under 
five years of age, and in Scotland only 
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about 2 per cent. In the Debate in 1891 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland expressed the opinion that 
the number of parents who were anxious 
that their children between the ages of 
three and five should go to school was 
increasing. He confessed he did not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman in 
that view, and he could show from the 
figures that such was not the case. In 
England for the year ending 31st August, 
1893, 30 per cent. of the estimated 
population between three and five years 
of age were in the Registers of the 
schools, whilst in Scotland, out of the 
estimated population between three and 
five in the same year, of 200,000 children, 
only 12,693 were on the books of the 
elementary schools, or 6 per cent., as 
compared with 30 per cent. in the Eng- 
lish schools. The right hon, Gentleman 
seemed to think that Scotch parents were 
undergoing a gradual change in this 
direction, but as far as he could read the 
figures the indications were directly to 
the contrary effect. As a matter of fact, the 
Report published for 1889-90, imme- 
diately preceding the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech of 1891, showed that there 
were on the books in Scotland, of children 
between the ages of three and five, not 
12,693 scholars, as there were last year, but 
6,307 scholars ; therefore, there had 
been a substantial decrease since 1890. 
He was bound to say he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had misunderstood 
the feelings of the parents in Scotland 
in this respect. They were just as 
strongly against sending children of 
tender age to school as before. They 
had just had the triennial elections of 
School Boards in Scotland, and he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he knew of any single instance 
in Scotland in which candidates had 
claimed support for a proposal of this 
kind ? He believed the School Board of 
Glasgow, one of the most important in 
Scotland, had furnished a very earnest re- 
presentation in opposition to this proposal, 
whilst the Govan School Board had also 
expressed its objection to the proposal. 
Whilst these Boards had expressed 
their opinion in regard to this question, 
the county and smaller burghal School 
Boards would be still more opposed to 
this change. The change would necessi- 
tate the provision of more accommo- 


Mr. Renshaw 
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dation, and the sending of children 
to school at such a tender age would un- 
doubtedly prevent the healthy develop- 
ment of their bodies. In the case of 
rural schools, where the teachers had 
already more than enough to do, they 
would render the task doubly difficult 
if they were to send in these very young 
children, and would thus retard, instead 
of assist, educational progress. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to meet the reasonable 
demand they made that the age should 
be kept at five, as at present. The 
change made in the Code in regard to 
arithmetic, the hon. Member complained, 
was a serious matter, and the notice of 
the change having been given in the 
middle of the school year, it would, in 
many cases, be exceedingly difficult for the 
school teachers really to meet the extra 
demands that were made upon them with 
regard to instruction. He begged to 
move the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ Thatan humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her assent 
from that portion of the Code (1894) of the 
Scotch Education Department which proposes 
to alter the ages in Section 133 of the Code 
from ‘between 5 and 14 years of age’ to 
‘ between 3 and 15 years of age, and until it is 
provided that the new arithmetical requirements 
under, the 28th section in Standards IV., V., 
and VI. shall not come into operation till 1895.” 
—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): There is an old proverb 
which urges us to seize time by the fore- 
lock and not to put off till to-morrow 
anything that can be done to-day. I 
must say I wish my hon. Friend had 
attended to that proverb, and there was 
no day during the last month on which 
he might not have called the attention of 
the House to the subject he has discussed 
to-night, and I venture to say there is not 
one single word he has spoken to-night 
which might not have been spoken with 
equal effect any time during the last four 
weeks. My hon. Friend has magnified 
this business to an extraordinary degree. 
He says it is an unfortunate thing that 
at a time when School Boards have only 
been recently elected these great changes 
should be made. What are these great 
changes ? I will take them in an inverse 
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order from my hon. Friend. The first is 
the improvement of the standard of the 
arithmetic of the Scotch children. In 
this matter I hope the House will take it 
for granted that we have not gone one 
bit beyond what is taught to the children 
in England. Scotland was greatly be- 
hind England with regard to teaching 
arithmetic in the higher standards. We, 
by this Code, have raised the quality of 
Scotch teaching to that of England, and 
I must say that, as being responsible for 
the education of Scotland, I should not 
have been content to do anything less. 
But in doing that my hon. Friend says 
we have done an injustice towards the 
teachers in the schools because they will 
be unable by the time the annual ex- 
amination comes on to have brought their 
children up to the same degree of 
efficiency in the new studies that they 
would have obtained in the old. That is 
very true indeed; but whom do you think 
is likely to be more impressed with that 
than the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment itself? The Scotch Education 
Department is not very likely to so 
arrange its affairs that it will get a 
smaller grant from the Imperial Treasury. 
You may be certain we have taken due 
precaution against that. There might 
have been some force in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s objection in the old days when 
each child was examined by individual 
examination, and the grant to the school 
depended upon it, but now the school 
grant depends upon the general profi- 
ciency and general condition of education 
in theschool. On the other hand, the In- 
spector has to report, and we have had 
printed a Circular, which we are going to 
send round to all our Inspectors, as I have 
announced in the House on one or two 
occasions at question time, out of which 
I will read a paragraph— 

“In view of the changes which have been 
made in the arithmetic of Standards IV., V., 
and VI., I am to request that up to the end of 
1894 you will, in examining these standards, 
make allowance for the fact that during the 
greater part of the school year the scholars have 
been taught with a view to examination under 
the Code of 1893.” 

And if in the case of any schools that is 
not sufficient to enable them to get the 
full grant if they had done their duty, 
in that case we will postpone the ex- 
amination under these new Rules, and 
examine the children under the old Rules 
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as far as they have got inthem. But in 
any case we shall impress upon our 
Inspectors that the schools are to be 
judged by. the standard to which they 
ean attain. I think I have thoroughly 
satisfied my hon. Friend on this point, 
and so I yo to the question of age. 
Now, here I must say my hon. Friend 
has very greatly exaggerated the situa- 
tion. You would imagine we were pass- 
ing a compulsory Act which would bring 
the Scotch children into school at an 
earlier age than that at which they enter 
it already. You would think by what 
my hon. Friend said that we were going 
counter to the feeling and practice of 
Scotch affairs. Sir, we are exactly 
following the practice of Scotland and 
embodying it in the Code. What is the 
present practice in the School Boards of 
Scotland? 13,553 children under five 
years of age at present go to the free 
schools of Scotland. Out of these 
13,553 children only 33 pay fees at the 
present moment. Between 13,000 and 
14,000 of these little children go to 
school, fees are exacted from only 33 of 
them in the free schools, and we ask 
accordingly that this practice may be 
embodied in the Code. We likewise 
ask—and this is, perhaps, a more impor- 
tant request—that the parents of the 
children above 14 and below 15 may 
have the right of sending them to free 
schools for free education. What is the 
practice there? There are 10,412 
children at this age who now go to 
these schools, and of these 9,334 at this 
moment go free, and all we ask 
is that the odd thousand shall be 
allowed to go free likewise. Why 
do we ask this? I will give the 
House two reasons. The first is that it 
is the rule in England. It was the rule 
laid down in England by the late Govern- 
ment, and I do not think that our Govern- 
ment would be justified, considering the 
views that we credit ourselves with with 
regard to elementary education if we 
remained year after year, 10 years after 
10 years, behind this Regulation which 
the Government of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite has laid down in England. 
We wish to work up to the English 
practice, and there is another reason— 
namely, that we have the best reason for 
believing that this is the opinion of the 
Scotch Representatives. In the course 
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of the last Parliament this question was 
raised, a Division was taken, and 26 
Scotch Members voted in favour of the 
change in the Code which we have now 
proposed and 11 against it ; therefore we 
have the opinion of the Scotch Repre- 
sentatives in favour of it. This is the 
law in England already; it is being 
practised in Scotland now; we shall 
make no great change, but simply embody 
in the Code what is now the practice in the 
country. These are matters upon which 
no one occupying the position of Secre- 
tary for Scotland, which I occupy, would 
consent to go back. I cannot consent to 
leave Svotland in an inferior position to 
England with regard to the quality of 
the teaching of arithmetic, or the right 
of a Scotch parent to send a child for 
free education at the same ages enjoyed 
by parents in England. 

Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrew’s Universities) said, he wished, 
first, to call attention to the fact that at 
this time of the morning, as usual, they 
were engaged in discussing a Scotch 
topic which he, for one, considered was 
of very much greater importance than 
the Secretary for Scotland was inclined 
to allow. The right hon. Gentleman 
said they ought to follow the practice of 
England. That practice could only be 
followed if the matter was recast from 
its foundation ; but if they began piece- 
meal they would introduce nothing but a 
false analogy, by introducing the analogy 
of England. It must be known to every 
hon. Gentleman who knew anything of 
the subject that the theory on which the 
free grant was distributed in England 
was utterly different from beginning to 
end from that on which it was distributed 
in Scotland. Suppose that at this moment 
the ages in England were as they were 
in Scotland—5 to 14. The diminution 
of the age from five to three in England 
would bring with it a very much larger 
freer grant than in Scotland. It would 
bring in 10s. per head of the children 
added. In Scotland it would not have 
that effect at all; it would not result in 
bringing in another penny to the free 
grant, but would merely bring about a 
new distribution of the grant amongst 
the existing schools in Scotland. That 
of itself seemed to be a very valid reason 
against the insertion for the first time in 
the Scotch Code of this most material 


Siz G. Trevelyan 
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alteration. But there was another matter 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, and on which the House was 
entitled to information. That was whe- 
ther this alteration was demanded as a 
matter of principle, or by the public of 
Scotland ? In point of principle the 
reason why hitherto in the Code the ages 
were 5 to 14 was that thosc were the 
compulsory ages in free education. Now 
they were about to extend free education 
above and below the compulsory limit, 
and that was a new departure. They 
were also entitled to some information as 
to the effect of this proposed alteration on 
the School Boards and on the rates. 
Undoubtedly they would have, in many 
cases, large demands for additional accom- 
modation in various districts. School 
accommodation was a heavy burden, and 
in some parts was cheerfully borne ; but 
if they were go:ng to compulsorily impose 
a large amount of additional taxation to 
bring children to school that did not go 
naturally to school at such ages—with- 
drawing the matter altogether from the 
discretion of the School Boards—they 
would create a great deal of discontent 
and work a great deal of injustice. On 
those grounds he heartily supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 45.) 
SCOTCH EDUCATION CODE, 1894. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
said, he had put down the following 
Motion :— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to 

Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
assent from the following part of the first of the 
detailed schemes appended to the Scotch Code 
of Regulations for Evening Continuation 
Schools, as in Code 1893, and renewed in Code 
1894—namely, in Section III. (page 20), ‘ Co- 
operative Societies, their work in distribution 
and production.’” 
He would not, however, move it at that 
early bour of the morning, if the Secretary 
for Scotland would allow the question to 
be raised when the English Education 
Code came up for consideration. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : This question 
of co-operation with regard to England 
was raised upon the Scotch Code, and on 
that occasion my right hon. Friend the 
Vice President of the Council assisted 
me in a very able speech. If the ques- 
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tion with regard to Scotland is raised on 
the English Code I will do my best to 
repay my right hon. Friend for his assist- 
ance. If it should happen that the 
House is opposed to the reference to co- 
operation in the English and Scotch Code 
—which I hope will not be the case—I 
shall feel myself bound by that decision. 
I therefore hope that hon. Members will 
not allow the Scotch Code to pass. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 170.) 


Read a second time, and committed for 
Monday, 21st May. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURN- 
ING OFFICEKS) (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 41.) ; 
Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday, 13th June, read, and dis- 
charged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(GAS) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board, under “The Gas and Waterworks 
Facilities Act, 1870,” and “The Public Health 
Act, 1875,” relating to the urban sanitary district 
of Wokingham, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
W. Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 226.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (HOUSING OF WORKING CLASSES) 
(No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under “ The Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890,” relating to the urban 
sanitary districts of Sheffield, Sunderland, and 
Wigan, ordered to be brought in by Sir W. 
Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 227.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the urban sanitary dis- 
tricts of Abram, Stevenage, es and 
Wilsden, ordered to be brought in by Sir W. 
Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 228.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 11) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, relating to the urban sanitary 
districts of Birmingham, Brighton, Burnley, 
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Darwen, Lancaster, and Sheffield, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 229.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO, 12) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the counties of the Isle 
of Wight, London, and West Sussex, and to the 
boroughs of Margate and Tunbridge Wells, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir W. Foster and 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 230.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS \NO. 13) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders relating to the Isle 
of Thanet and Stone Joint Hospital Districts, 
and to the Leigh and Atherton and the Staly- 
bridge and Dukinfield Joint Sewerage Dis- 
tricts, ordered to be brought in by Sir W. 
Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 231.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirma 
Provisional Order of the T.ocal Government 
Board, under the provisions of “ The Poor Law 
Act, 1889,” and “The Public Health Act, 
1875,” relating to the Metropolitan Asylum 
District, ordered to be brought in by Sir W. 
Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 232.) 


SAVINGS BANKS (SOCIETIES) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Arnold Morley, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to deposits in Savings 
Banks by charitable and other societies, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Arnold Morley, The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir J. T. 
Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 233. ] 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Labouchere, Bill to make 
better provision for the registration and regula- 
tion of Chimney Sweepers, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Labouchere, Sir Francis Powell, Mr. 
Bartley, Mr. Maden, and Mr. Jacoby. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 234.) 





CERTIFIED TRUANT INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

Copy presented,—of General Rules and 

Regulations for the Management of 

Schools for the Detention of Truant 

Children [by Command]; to lie upon 

the Table. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER 
(LODGERS). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 26th February 1894; Mr. 
Strachey]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 115.] 


EAST INDIA (CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.) 

Copy presented,—of Papers relating 
to the Question of holding Simultaneous 
Examinations in India and England for 
the Indian Civil Service [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
Nos. 1356 (Spain), and 1357 (Paraguay) 
[by Command]; to lie upon 
Table. 


EDUCATION (SCHOOL BOARDS, &c.) 
(ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Copy presented,—of List of School 
Boards and School Attendance Com- 
mittees in England and Wales Ist April 
1894 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 
AMENDING ACTS AND WELSH IN- 
TERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 

Management of the Funds applicable to 

the Intermediate and Technical Education 

of the Inhabitants of the County and 

Borough of Swansea, in the matter of 

the Free Grammar School in Swansea, 

&e. [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table, and 

to be printed. [No. 116.] 


BEHRING SEA AWARD ACT, 1894. 
Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of the 30th April 1894, intituled the 
“Bebring Sea Award Order in Council, 
1894” [by Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


EXTRADITION. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 30th April 1894, for giving effect to a 
Treaty concluded on 21st March 1893 
between Her Majesty and the King 
of Roumania for the mutual Extradition 
of Fugitive Criminals [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACTS, 
1844 to 1866. 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 30th April 1894, approving a Con- 
vention signed on 24th April 1893 
between Great Britain and Austria- 
Hungary for the establishment of 
Interuational Copyright [by Act] ; 
lie upon the Table. 


PILOTAGE 

Copy presented,—of Order in Council 
of 30th April 1894, approving certain 
Bye-laws made by the Sligo Harbour 
Commissioners, in lieu of Bye-laws 
Nos. 42 and 43 of the Pilotage Bye- 
laws approved by Order in Council of 
9th May 1892 [by Act] ; to lie upon the 
Table. 


CIVIL SERVANTS (RETIREMENT AT 
THE AGE OF SIXTY-FIVE). 

Copy ordered, “of Treasury Minute, 
dated 9th May 1894, stating the cir- 
cumstances under which certain Civil 
Servants have been retained in the 
Service after they have attained the age 
of 65.” —( Sir John Hibbert.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 117.] 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS, 1894-5 (ENG- 
LAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND). 
Return ordered, “showing, for the 

year ended the 3lst day of March 1895 : 

(1) the estimated amounts which will be 

contributed by England, Scotland, and 

Ireland to the Revenue collected by Im- 

perial Officers; (2) the estimated ex- 

penditure on English, Scottish, and Irish 

Services, which will be met out of such 

Revenue ; and (3) the estimated balances 

of Revenue to be contributed by Eng- 

land, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, 
which will be available for Imperial ex- 
penditure.”—( Sir John Hibbert.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 118.] 


And, it being after One of the clock, 
Mr. Speaker adjourned the House with- 
out Question put. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Two o'clock till 
Monday, 21st May. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 21st May 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION OF 
DIRECTORS. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he is 
aware that, in the matter of Ellis, Drew, 
and Company, Limited, now in liquida- 
tion, an order for public examination of 
directors and others was made by the 
Judge of the Brighton Court on 7th 
July, 1893; and that, owing to pressure 
of business in the Brighton Court, such 
examination has not yet been concluded; 
and whether any steps can be taken to 
expedite public examinations under liqui- 
dation proceedings in the County Courts 
by enabling them to be held before the 


Registrars, as under the Bankruptcy 
Act ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth), who 
replied, said: Iam aware of the delay 
which has taken place in the case re- 
ferred to. Under the existing Rules it 
is not in the power of County Court 
Judges to delegate the holding of public 
examinations under the Companies 
(Winding Up) Act to their Registrars, 
but the Board of Trade are considering 
whether any, and if so what, remedy can 
be applied. 


THE UGANDA DEBATE. 

Sm C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he can 
now name the day for the Uganda 
Debate ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): It will be necessary next 
Friday to take the Vote on Account, and 
I cannot, therefore, name that day for 
the discussion on Uganda. In the early 
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part of next week the Government de- 
sire to make as much progress as they 
can with the Finance Bill. I will, there- 
fore, name Friday week for the Uganda 
Debate. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : 
What is the business for to-morrow ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill, 


Sworit. 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL CONTROL). 
Mr. BARTLEY: May I ask whe- 
ther the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intends to go on with the first Motion 
standing in his name for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to establish local control over 
the traffic in liquor ? 
Srr W. HARCOURT : No; I cannot 
name a day for proceeding with it. 
Mr.BARTLEY: Then, Mr. Speaker, 
I must ask you whether it is in Order 
for the Government to keep a Bill upon 
the Paper month after month without 
any intention of going on with it ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing 
unusual in keeping a Bill on the Paper. 
Mr. BARTLEY : It has been rather 
“year after year.” It has been on the 
Paper for two years. 


THE NILE WATERWAY. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a question of which I have given 
him private notice—namely, whether the 
Government have any information as to 
a French or Belgian Expedition reported 
to be approaching Lados, on the Nile 
waterway ? Is not the whole of the 
Nile waterway within the sphere of 
British influence ? 

Tue * UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
I only received notice of this question two 
hours ago, and I must ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to postpone it, 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Robert Threshie Reid, esquire, Q.C., 
for the Dumfries District of Burghs, 
2T 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PAROCHIAL ELECTORS (REGISTRATION 
ACCELERATION) BILL.—(No. 175.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [30th April] 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
asked if it was not the case that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Bristol had given notice of his intention 
to oppose this Bill ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT replied, that it 
had been understood the Bill would be 
treated as a non-contentious measure, 


*Sirr C. W. DILKE said, he might 
take it upon himself to assert, for the 
information of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Thanet, that the Mem- 
ber for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool was anxious that the Motion 
for the Second Reading of this Bill 
should be gone through on the last occa- 
sion the measure was before the House, 
and it was entirely by inadvertence that 
he spoke past 12 o’clock. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had 
nothing to do with the attitude of the 
hon. Member for the West Derby Divi- 
sion. All he wanted to know was whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Bristol—who spoke 
with quite as much authority as the hon. 
Member for the West Derby Division— 
had given notice of his intention to 
oppose the Bill? He might add that he 
himself certainly intended to oppose it. 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
accurate in saying that when this matter 
came on for discussion in connection with 
the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Bill it was intimated by the 
Leader of the Opposition that it would 
be treated as non-contentious, but a good 
deal had happened since then. On the 
oceasion of the discussion on the 
Report stage of the Local Government 
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Bill, he pointed out that there was 
very little to be gained, and much 
risk was incurred, by the adoption 
of the suggestion of the Government for 
accelerating the Register. He pointed 
out that the amount of time saved would 
be almost infinitesimal, and he suggested 
the Government would be well advised 
if they allowed the ordinary law to take 
its course. The period at which the 
Register would come into operation 
under the ordinary law would be January 
1, 1895. At mosta couple of months 
would be saved by the acceleration of 
the Register. No doubt at the time of 
which he spoke the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was, comparatively speaking, 
received without disfavour by those 
Members who sat on the Conservative 
side of the House. But what was the 
position now? The Bill, so far from 
carrying out the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, had already been recognised 
as failing to do so on one or two im- 
portant points. Some time since he re- 
ceived from an experienced public officer 
who had had the management and control 
of one of the largest Local Government 
administrative districts in the country, a 
letter pointing out that the amount of 
additional labour thrown upon the various 
officers employed, and the difficulty of 
ensuring accuracy in the preparation of 
the lists, rendered it extremely undesi- 
rable to attempt to hurry matters too 
much. That view would no doubt be 
endorsed by all who had had experience 
in registration work, and probably repre- 
sentations to that effect had been conveyed 
to the Government, which evidently 
had come to see that it would be imprac- 
ticable to have the Register accelerated 
as much as was at first intended. The 
Government had, infact, found out that 
he was right in warnings which he had 
given them on the authority of an expe- 
rienced County Council officer. In con- 
sequence, in the first clause of the Bill it 
was now provided that the Registers 
should be completed not by November 
8, the date at first named, but by No- 
vember 22. Thus nearly one-fourth, of 
the time which it was at first hoped to 
gain by this Bill was given up, and the 
advantage which the Bill was intended to 
secure was still further reduced. In fact, 
the Register would only become opera- 
tive at the fag end of November. Having 
regard to this fact, he was more than 
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ever inclined to press on the Government 
that, so far as ithis Bill was concerned, 
the game was hardly worth the candle. 
A Bill of some kind might be necessary, 
but that it should be framed with the 
definite object of getting -the elections 
this year was surely undesirable. The 
sole object appeared to be to enable the 
Government to say that the Parish 
Councils were brought into operation in 
the same year in which the Local Go- 
vernment Bill was passed. The House 
knew very well that in the country dis- 
tricts the holding of elections in the fogs 
of November and December was strongly 
deprecated. In the scheme of county 
government carried out by the late Go- 
vernment, the original intention was that 
the elections should be held in November. 
But the House would recollect that after- 
wards an amending Act was passed for 
the purpose of enabling the elections to 
be held in the Spring—he believed in 
March. That, he thought, was the period 
in which the elections were now held, 
and he submitted that with this prece- 
dent before them the Government should 
reconsider their proposal to accelerate the 
elections for Parish Council purposes, 


and to hold the elections at a period of 
the year which experience had proved 


to be most inconvenient. He trusted 
that this Bill would not be further 
pressed upon the House. 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, that the 
matters concerned in the present Bill 
were so highly technical and difficult 
that it was not easy to make them clear 
to the mind of anyone who had not 
bestowed upon the details a good deal of 
attention. The right hon. Gentleman 
who last spoke asked the Government to 
drop the Bill. . 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: No; what I 
suggested was that they should abandon 
the proposal to bring on the registration 
prior to May next. 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he gladly 
accepted the correction. The right hon. 
Gentleman would admit that some Bill 
was absolutely necessary in the present 
case to prevent an infraction of the law. 
His objection to this measure ran in a 
direction opposite to that indicated by 
the opposition of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who seemed to think that more 
time should be allowed public officers in 
which to perform the new duties to be 
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imposed on them. Well, he held that 
where the time was most needed was in 
the earlier stages of the preparation of 
the lists. In his view, it was not neces- 
sary to allow more time for printing the 
Registers. The original intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India was, that the Register 
should come into force on November 8. 
Now it was thought that about a fort- 
night longer should be allowed. He 
failed to see why this extension of time 
was required. The whole of the borough 
Registers had to be got ready by 
November 1, and he did not see why the 
other Registers should not be ready 
at the same time. These Registers 
were to be printed only in the shire 
towns where adequate means were 
available for printing them promptly. 
There was no need to print them locally 
in the various parishes. Although in 
some counties the revising barristers’ lists 
were edited by the county clerks -and 
others—in the case which he had in his. 
mind corrections were made in the 
presence of the agents of both Parties 
after the revising barrister had passed 
the lists—there was no legal authority 
for such a practice, and he saw no reason 
why time should be allowed to do it. 
This being so, the time allowed by the 
present Bill would be entirely thrown 
away. Insome parishes there would be 
new divisions for different purposes, and, if 
time were to be allowed at all, it should 
be to enable the County Councils to put 
the revision of the ownership lists on a 
secure footing. He would ask his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board what was the mean- 
ing in the Bill of the phrase “ county 
lists.” Strictly speaking, they were all 
parochial lists. The greatest difficulties 
would oceur, not with the occupiers’ 
lists, but with the new lists—the owner- 
ship, lodger, and service lists—and prin- 
cipally with the ownership list. He 
wished to know how the Register was to 
be made this year ? for this was a subject 
of great importance, and one upon which 
Local Authorities differed sharply. The 
joint committees of County Councils 
were now engaged in creating wards 
and altering the boundaries of parishes. 
These changes would not be completed 
until too late for the purposes of the 
Register about to be drawn up, and con- 
sequently very considerable difficulties 
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would arise in connection with the new 
lists. He feared that the Circular issued 
by the Local Government Board on the 
subject of registration this year did not 
efficiently deal with these complications. 
Some county clerks were directing the 
Overseers to revise the lists, whilst 
others were telling them they must not 
do so, as they could not do so under the 
existing law. He had no doubt that the 
latter were right, as the law gave no 
power to the Overseers to revise the lists. 
He would suggest, in face of the differ- 
ence of opinion that existed amongst 
county clerks and, he believed, 
amongst Assistant Overseers, it would 
be well to issue an Order in Council 
dealing with this matter, or else to 
call a Conference of County Authorities 
to consider it. One or other, in his 
opinion, must be done. He had seen 
that in some counties they were issuing 
the old precept and the old list without 
the slightest change. In other counties 
they were issuing letters. From one 


county he had a circular they had issued 

to the Assistant Overseers, which said— 

“For the purposes of the election of Guar- 

dians it will be necessary that all the lists, 

including the np cme: tows should correspond 
i 


to the wards into which your parishes are 
divided. For that purpose you will have, in 
effect, to make out new ownership lists.” 

Now, there was no legal power to do 
that. Although he believed his right hon. 
Friend could promote an Order in Council 
to give that power, there was no power to 
do so at the present time, and some of the 
Assistant Overseers had already refused 
to carry out the orders of the county 
clerks. This had occurred in one of the 
most important counties of this country. 
He was not aware whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware of the complexity 
of this matter, but he would put the 
case of a township in the division of 
Manchester represented by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. In this case the parish was in 
15 wards for the election of Guardians, 
two wards for the parish, and one polling 
district for the county. There the list of 
owners was a very large one; and there 
would have to be alphabetically one list, in 
the same order two lists, and in the same 
order 15 lists. These would have to be 
made up by someone in these different 
forms ; they would have to be placed on 
the church doors, and revised in all those 
forms. Therefore, the right hon. Gentle- 


Sir C. W. Ditke 
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man would see that in some cases the 
matter was one of extraordinary com- 
plexity and importance. He thought, 
under these circumstances, there would 
be a great deal of trouble to the 
Local Authorities with regard to 
bringing the electoral Register into 
force this year, and he did not think that 
merely taking the course of suspending 
the election until next year would im- 
prove matters unless they set back the 
dates, because the difficulties that arose 
now would arise at any other time unless 
more time were given which would not 
he given by merely postponing the elec- 
tion. He would therefore ask his right 
hon. Friend whether he could see his way 
either to call a Conference of the county 
clerks or else to issue an Order in Council 
dealing with the difficulties that had 


arisen ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) said, he 


had already thought of the matter, and 
with regard to the important point 
raised with respect to the legality of 
altering or revising the ownership lists, 
all he could say was that he would give 
it his most serious consideration. He 
did not, however, understand his right 
hon. Friend to object to the Second 
Reading of the Bill, but to admit that 
something was wanting because the Bill 
of last Session provided that these paro- 
chial electors were to come into existence 
in the present year. The appointed day 
was the 8th of November, or any later 
day the Local Government Board might 
determine which gave a discretion as to 
the exact day to the Local Government 
Board. His right hon. Friend opposite 
said he did not care’for the understand- 
ing come to by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for India. He had in 
his hand a Memorandum signed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition on that occasion, in which 
were these words— 

“Tt is desirable the Bill should come into 
operation as soon as possible,”’ 
The Memorandum then went on to speak 
of the additional expense that would be 
incurred, and with regard to that he (Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre) would point out that that 
expense would be thrown upon the 
Treasury. Under these circumstances, 
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he hoped the House would allow them to 
take the Second Reading of the Bill. 
Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
searcely thought the right hon. Gentle- 
mau fully appreciated the seriousness of 
the objection which his right hon. 
Friend had raised. It might be that the 
objectious were raised to points of detail, 
but they formed such an aggregation 
that they went to the very centre of the 
principle of the Bill. He wished his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
India had been in his place this afternoon 
that he might have had the pleasure of 
saying to him that upon this very point they 
had previously stated the main difficulty 
would be a difficulty as to the Register. 
On that occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for India 
said—“ Register, I do not know what my 
right hon. Friend means.” The present 
President of the Local Government 
Board, however, did know what it meant. 
They were very much disposed to help 
the Government out of a difficulty, but 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
make the difficulty less by assuming it 
was small. He (Mr. Storey) would like 


to point out that it was so serious that it 
could not be got over except by a special 


Register for Local Bodies—that was, if 
the elections were to be secured within 
the time desired. His right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
C. Dilke) considered there must be a 
conference of county clerks, and he (Mr. 
Storey) ventured to interpolate “it is 
too late for that.” But as he had said, his 
disposition was to make the best of a bad 
job and get the new elections as soon as 
they could. He could not conceal from 
himself that under the circumstances of 
the Bill as it stood, and within the limits 
of the time allowed, it was impossible 
for the county clerks and Overseers in 
many parts of the country to produce a 
fitting Register in the time. That was a 
serious state of things. He believed that 
every Member in the House was de- 
sirous, now that the measure had been 
passed, to have the elections as soon as 
possible ; but he was of opinion—he 
might be wrong—that unless they had 
special registration this year for local 
purposes, to overcome the difficulties 
which some of them had pointed out, 
they would have no election at all ; and 
to put the thing off to another year 
would have no better result, because next 
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year the elections would have to be on the 
Register made this year ; therefore, if the 
Register could not be made in this 
year there would be no election at all. 
He was quite willing to discuss the 
matter in Committee with his right hon. 
Friend, but what his right hon. Friend 
should do was to permit the ordinary 
Register for Parliamentary purposes and 
borough and county purposes to go on. 
Considering the complexity of the lists 
that must exist where they had parish, 
district, and county lists, which were for 
different purposes than the Parliamentary 
lists, he thought of necessity the Govern- 
ment should make a special registration 
with a special Court for the purpose of 
fixing the lists. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, that as there was no intention of 


opposing the Second Reading of the 
Bill nothing could now be gained by- dis- 
cussing the details ; the proper time for 
that would be when the Bill was sent to 
a Committee, when, if necessary, the 
Bill might be modified and the difficulties 
removed. Everyone, he understood, ad- 
mitted there must be a Bill of some kind 
or other. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite objected to certain portions of 
the Bill, and if those objections were well 
founded they would have to be dealt 
with ; but as it was necessary there should 
be a Bill, he hoped the House would now 
allow the Second Reading to be taken. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) must 
say that he considered this was a most 
peculiar way of carrying on the business 
of the House. They all agreed there 
must be some sort of a Bill, but it was a 
most extraordinary thing for the Leader 
of the House to get up and say, when it 
was pointed out by one of his own 
followers that the Bill would not work, 
that it should be sent to a Committee for 
them to so alter and amend it as to make 
it a workable measure. Those who 
understood anything of registration were 
of opinion that the Bill as it stood would 
not answer the purposes required ; it had 
been prepared in a hasty and haphazard 
way, and unless materially changed in 
Committee it would not carry out 
the views of the Government or the 
wishes of the House. He thought 
the Bill should be withdrawn and 
some proper Bill introduced. The 
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Government themselves acknowledged 
the Bill would not do what they wanted. 
[Cries of “No,no!”] At allevents, 
all the followers of the Government who 
were acquainted with registration—the 
right hov. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) 
and the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey )—said it would not work, and as, 
in his view, it would not carry out what 
the Government wished, he thought it an 
extraordinary arrangement to give the 
Bill a Second Reading simply to send it 
to a Committee ; therefore, the proper 
plan would be not to pass the Second 
Reading, but to withdraw it, so that the 
Government could bring forth a Bill that 
would contain provisions that would carry 
out the intentions Parliament had in 
view when they passed the Bill of last 
Session. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer himself had said that if the Bill did 
not carry out what was required that the 
Committee would have to alter it ; that 
was to say, the Committee was to frame 
& measure the Government were supposed 
to father. He objected to such a course, 
and if a Division were taken he would 
vote against it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and 
Legal Procedure.” —(Wr. Shaw-Leferre. ) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER thought this was 
a matter in which a Select Committee 
would be preferable, on which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 


Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), 
and others might be placed. If the Bill 
were referred to a Grand Committee it 
would have to be re-discussed on the 
Report ; therefore, no time would be saved. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he found 
upon inquiry that there were a number of 
very heavy and important Bills before 
the Grand Committee ; and ac it was de- 
sirable the Bill should be dealt with as 
soon as possible, he agreed that it would 
be better to send it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee. 
Mr. Bartley 
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SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SurrLy,—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 


Crass I. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £314,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1895, for the Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post Office 
Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, including 
Furniture, Fuel, and sundry Miscellaneous 
Services.” 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
there were one or two important ques- 
tions he wished to ask upon this Vote, 
and in the first place he wished vo point 
out what appeared to be a mistake in the 
printing. On page 34, in the second 
column, sub-section A, the item appeared 
at £350 instead of £2,350, as it appeared 
in the abstract. But the important 
points he wished to refer to were these. 
In sub-section F, Manchester, there 
were a number of new buildings referred 
to, and it was stated that out of the 
£2,000 voted last year, the expenditure 
up to last Mareh was £1,000. He 
assumed the balance had been paid into 
the Exchequer, but perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to tell him 
that later. Then he came to the question 
of rents under sub-section I, and here he 
thought they ought to have some infor- 
mation as to the large expenditure upon 
rent. Year after year the country went 
on paying no less a sum than £21,700 
for rents. This could not be desirable 
in the interests of economy, and some 
steps should be taken to reduce the 
amount. He also wished to draw atten- 
tion to the items K and O. He did not 
wish to move any reduction unless the 
answer he obtained was unsatisfactory. 
These items K and O were in respect of 
Post Office buildings, and what he 
wished to draw attention to was the 
enormous differences between the original 
and revised Estimates for buildings. He 
found that the original Estimate for the 
works at the General Post Office was 
£170,000, while the revised Estimate 
was £190,000, and the building was not 
yet finished. The original estimate for 
the sorting office of the South-Western 
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District was £26,000 and the revised 
Estimate £59,800, or more than double 
the original Estimate. The original 
Estimate for'the Mount Pleasant Parcel 
Post department was £48,600 and 
the revised Estimate £61,000; and 
so on with all these matters. At 
Fulham the origival Estimate was 
£2,200, but the revised Estimate 
amounted to £4,100. For the enlarge- 
ment of the North-Western District 
Office the original Estimate was £1,500. 
On the strength of that Estimate the 
House granted the money, but the revised 
Estimate amounted to £6,500, or more 
than four times the original Estimate. 
No doubt it was difficult not to exceed 
the original Estimate, but it was un- 
reasonable that an Estimate for £1,500 
should swell into one for £6,500. These 
were items that required careful con- 
sideration. He had referred to three or 
four, but he could go through a great 
number. In the case of the Cardiff new 
Post Office the original Estimate was 
£35,000, and the revised Estimate was 
£53,000; the original Estimate for the 
Leeds Post Office was £50,000, and the 
revised Estimate £76,000, or 50 per cent. 
more. The origival Estimate for the 
Nottingham Head Office was £30,000, 
the revised Estimate was £40,600, and 
so on all through the items. He certainly 
thought they should have some explana- 
tion of why these enormous increases 
were allowed, und if he did not get a 
satisfactory answer he should have to 
move a reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
objected to the Vote on principle, as he 
thought the separate Departments ought 
to be responsible for their own buildings ; 
the Departments had no control 
in the matter, and therefore had no 
interest in cutting down the cost. 
He thought the Departments ought to 
be more responsible for the cost of their 
buildings than they had been. Why 
should the Revenue Department be 
treated differently to other Departments 
by having a separate Vote for buildings ? 
These Votes did not deal with Scotland ; 
they certainly did not deal with Ireland ; 
therefore they were wholly illusory. 
The whole matter was dealt with ina 
very slipshod fashion, and there was 
no definite system of presenting the 
Votes. © 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Public build- 
ings in Ireland come under Vote 14. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that was his 
point—namely, that the public eager, 
should be all put together. He should 
have liked to have seen the Irish 
buildings in each case assigned to the 
particular [rish Departments; but neither 
one thing nor the other was done at the 
present moment, and there was no 
regular system by which the Estimates 
were submitted to the House. But, 
accepting the principle upon which the 
Votes were submitted, look at the care- 
less way in which that principle was 
carried out. This Vote purported to 
deal with Revenue Department buildings 
in Great Britain ; but he saw that under 
other heads £269,000 was voted for 
exactly similar work. On what principle 
they paid for the buildings which were 
actually included in this Vote, and then 
paid £269,000 for precisely similar 
buildings in other Votes, he could- not 
conceive. The matter was presented in 
such a careless fashion that it was im- 
possible for the House of Commons to 
know what money it was voting for its 
public buildings in Great Britain. Take 
the appropriations in aid. They were all 
mixed up together, and, so far as he could 
see, the savings on the Post Office build- 
ings might be transferred and used for 
the Inland Revenue Department. Surely 
that was wrong. Let the appropriations 
in aid connected with the Inland Revenue 


Department be asssigned to that De- 
partment and not used for the purposes 


of the Post Office. Purchases of sites 
for buildings for the Inland Revenue 
Department were dealt with in this Vote, 
but no such purchases in conuection with 
the Post Office appeared. Why the 
purchases should be entered in the case 
of the one Department and not in the 
other he could not understand. He was 
not objecting to the items in the Vote, 
but to the promiscuous fashion in which 
these items were thrown at their heads 
without any system whatever. They 
had got under the heading of “furni- 
ture” the large item of £11,000. One 
would suppose that covered the whole 
amount of furniture required for the year, 
but that was not the case, for they would 
find another entry—* new buildings, new 
works, alterations, additions and pur- 
chases, including furniture for new build- 
ings.” Why the furniture for the old 
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and new buildings should uot be put 
under this sub-head he could not con- 
ceive, and he hoped that in future the 
Estimates would be presented in a more 
businesslike fashion, and not in a way in 
which no private firm would conduct its 
business. On the question of rents, he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider whether it would not be a great 
saving to the Public Purse and be the 
means of distributing a good deal of 
money for wages if, instead of going on 
hiring these buildings—which were very 
costly, and many of them in a condition 
in which no Public Office ought to be, 
scattered, as they were—bhere, there, 
and everywhere—they were boldly to 
face the difficulty and capitalise this 
annual cost in having some good 
public buildings of which the country 
might be proud, and which would at the 
same time be much more useful for the 
transaction of public business. He 
fancied that public business suffered 
much from the way in which the build- 
ings were separated and distributed all 
over London. He noticed that the cost 
of furniture for the Port of London was 
over £1,000, whereas for all the outports 
in England and Wales it was only half 
that sum. He should like to have some 
explanation of this apparent dispropor- 
tion. A strange item appeared under 
sub-head (I.), “rents, insurance, tithe- 
rent charges, &c.,” from which it ap- 
poased that a payment of £500 a year 
ad presumably been going on for some 
time as an annuity in respect of the 
“old Excise Office, Broad Street, 8th 
George 3rd, chapter 32.” Perhaps the 
First Commissioner of Works would be 
able to throw some light upon the sub- 
ject. Again, he should like to press 
upon the right hon. Gentleman the 
necessity of seeing if he could not get 
his works earried out a little more in 
conformity with the Estimates. It was 
startling to see the differences between 
the original and the revised Estimate in 
nearly every item for post offices which 
was submitted to Parliament last year, 
Did the Department have one gentle- 
man to go over the whole country and 
make estimates? If so, he was a 
gentleman whose’ estimates were 
strangely inaccurate, and his salary 
ought to be dealt with in some way 
when it was reached. If, on the other 
hand, there was a different person to 
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prepare an estimate in every town, how 
was it the Government employed men 
who could not estimate properly? A 
new post office was very urgently 
needed in Preston, and he thought 
that a new building was to be erected 
at once, but he saw no estimate in the 
Vote for the work. He could not under- 
stand the reason why the provision of a 
building which was so much needed 
should be postponed in the case of 
Preston, whilst new buildings were 
provided for towns like Nottingham, 
where the necessities were not so great. 
Unless he received some satisfactory 
assurance that it was intended to proceed 
with the work of providing a new post 
office for Preston, he should have to 
move a reduction in some other items of 
such a sum as would provide for the 
building. The charge in respect of post 
offices for Scotland were out of all 
proportion to the population of Scotland 
as compared'with the charges for England. 
For instance, the charge for maintenance 
and repairs was only £1,800 for Scot- 
land as compared with £42,000 for 
England. Again, the cost of furniture 
for the Post Office in Scotland was only 
£200, as against £6,000 or £7,000 for 
England, and so on through the various 
items. The same state of affairs pre- 
vailed in regard to the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The cost of maintenance and 
repairs for England and Wales was 
£14,000, and for Scotland only £600. 
Either the Scotch were more economical 
than the English, or a reduction had 
taken place in regard to Scotland which 
was not exhibited in the English Post 
and Telegraph Offices. He hoped they 
should get some satisfactory answer to 
the various points that had been raised, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would explain why this Vote was pre- 
sented to Parliament in such an unbusi- 
nesslike fashion. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, the fact that this Vote showed an 
increase of 10 per cent. this year as com- 
pared with last year required explana- 
tion. He was glad to see hon. Gentle- 
men opposite taking an interest in this 
matter, but he regretted that they did 
not evince the same interest in the last 
Parliament when their own Party was in 
power, and when their intervention might 
have been productive of good results. 
The hon. Member for Preston said there 
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was no system observed in the presenta- 
tion of these Votes. That was a great 
mistake. There was an excellent system 
all through in connection with them, and 
that was a system whereby the Votes 
were made as difficult for them to be 
understood as it was possible to make 
them—a task in which all the Depart- 
ments seemed to be so eminently success- 
ful that very few men could understand 
them. The only thing it was possible to 
understand was that these Departments 
always asked for more money than they 
required, but yet managed to spend it 
somehow or other. In regard to the 
charges for the Port of Londun there 
was an increase of £400 over last year 
in furniture and other matters, but as less 
work had been done he did not see why 
the amount should be increased. One of 
the transactions of the Customs Depart- 
ment of the Port of London was to turn 
the Port of London Sanitary Authority 
out of their offices, and to refuse to let 
them make use of them. They thus put 
the Port Sanitary Authority to consider- 
able expense, which they were anxious 
to increase; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, at his (Mr. Morton’s) sugges- 
tion, prevented them doing as much mis- 
chief as they seemed desirous of doing. 
The hon. Member for Preston had raised 
a question with regard to rents and other 
expenses connected with the innumerable 
offices they had about London, This 
matter would come more appropriately 
on the next Vote, when he should urge 
that, instead of continuing to pay these 
rents, they should utilise some of the 
many vacant places that were now lying 
idle, to the great loss of the uation, for 
these buildings, the building of which 
would find employment for large numbers 
of working men. The hon. Member 
commented on the fact that in almost 
all cases, and in some to an extraordinary 
extent, the Estimates for buildings were 
always exceeded. In the South-Western 
District the original Estimate was 
£26,000, and the revised Estimate 
£59,800 ; or more than double, there be- 
ing no explanation whatever of the in- 
crease. It might be right that the larger 
sum should be spent, but it was deceiving 
the House of Commons to say they only 
wanted £26,000, and then deliberately to 
ge and arrange to spend nearly £60,000. 

buildings and money were wanted they 
ought to be told as nearly as possible 
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what the total cost would be, otherwise 
they had no control over the money, and 
would never know how much they were 
zoing tospend, In the vase of Cardiff 
the original Estimate was £35,000, and 
the revised Estimate £53,000; in the 
ease of Leeds the original Estimate 
was £50,000, and the revised Esti- 
mate £76,000; and in the case 
of Nottingham the original Estimate 
was £30,000, and the revised Estimate 
£40,000. In Scotland, where, as the 
hon. Member for Preston said, they 
were more economical than in England, 
they managed to do their work on 
smaller salaries, and the cost of buildings 
and expenses generally were less. In- 
stead of increasing the Scotch Estimates, 
as some hon. Members desired, he should 
like to see the English and Irish Esti- 
mates reduced to the level of the Scotch, 
and then they should probably have the 
work done better than it was done now. 
The spending of such extraordinary 
amounts on extravagant and luxurious 
buildings was an invitation to these 
officers to do as little work as they pos- 
sibly could, and why the Scottish officers 
did their work better was because they 
went for the purpose of doing work, and 
not to admire themselves, their offices, 
and their fine furniture. He desired to 
refer to the new sorting office at Balham. 
When that office was commenced some 
years ago the Department insisted upon 
building it outside the line of frontage. The 
Board of Works objected on the ground 
that it would interfere with and spoil the 
line of frontage, and eventually took the 
Department to the Police Court, Un- 
fortunately, in the most shabby manner, 
when they got to the Police Court, the 
Post Office Authorities pleaded that the 
Queen could do as she liked, unrestrained 
by the law. The Magistrate was obliged 
to give way, and the building was stuck 
some 10 or 12 feet in front of all the 
other buildings. He desired to know if 
the building was going to be altered, 
and he would express the hope that in 
all matters of this kind in the future the 
First Commissioner of Works would see 
that the Government obeyed the law 
like other people, and were not allowed 
to disfigure a public street in the way 
they had done in this instance. He 
hoped also that the various charges, such 
as for furniture, fuel, light, and house- 
hold articles, would not in future be dis- 
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tributed all over the accounts, but 
placed together so as to show in a 
simple and intelligent manner what was 
the total amount. The Financial 
Seeretary was anxious to effect this 
change, and he trusted it would be 
accepted by the Government generally, 
and that they would overpower the 
Departments in their desire to wrap 
these things up as much as they could. 
Hon. Members should recollect they 
were not spending their own money but 
the money of the taxpayers of this 
country, who were already taxed and 
rated beyond the bearing point. They 
ought to endeavour to decrease rather 
than increase these charges. 

*Sr J. BLUNDELL MAPLE 
(Camberwell, Dulwich) said, that in his 
opinion Post Office buildings, instead of 
being charged in an account like that 
which appeared in this Vote, ought to be 
charged to a capital account, whilst each 
year the outlay should appear in the Post 
Office Returns. For instance, leases 
were being continually disposed of. 
Why should they not have an account of 
the disposal of these leases ? At present 
they could not tell what were the profits 
from the Post and Telegraph Depart- 
ment. No business would have its 
accounts muddled in that fashion. There 
should be a profit and loss account, and 
by a capital account the country should 
be able to see every year that there was 
something from the Department to go to 
the liquidation of the National Debt. 
He trusted that next year the manner of 
keeping accounts would be so amended 
that the House would be able to see at 
once the profit and loss of the Post Office 
Department. 

*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) said, the hon. 
Member far Preston had pointed out that 
relatively the charges for post offices and 
other public buildings in Scotland were 
much smaller than in England. That 
was because the officials in Scot- 
land were more careful in their 
work. He hoped the good example 
of the Scottish officials would be fol- 
lowed by officials further South, and that 
for the future the cost of buildings would 
be found to be more in accordance with 
the original Estimates. He believed 
that in all the Public Departments in 
Scotland the same state of things as in 
the Post Office would be found to exist, 
and he hoped that that fact, which was 
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most creditable to Scottish prudence and 
carefulness, would be borne in miod by 
the authorities, because, unhappily, Scot- 
tish officials were paid on a much lower 
scale, though they did their work much 
better than officials further South. He 
believed the sum allowed for the new 
post office in Dundee was altogether 
inadequate for the purpose. Only 
£22,000 was allowed for the new post 
office in the third city of Scotland, while 
for a mere alteration in the Edinburgh 
Post Office £29,000 were allowed. He 
also desired to impress on the head of 
the Board of Works the desirability of 
giving local tradesmen the opportunity 
of competing for those local works. It 
was too much the custom to imsert ad- 
vertisements in the Metropolitan papers 
which did not come under the observa- 
tion of local tradesmen. Very frequently 
work was tendered for without the know- 
ledge of local tradesmen, and obtained 
by tradesmen living hundreds of miles 
away, who brought their own workmen 
to the locality to execute the works. 
In all large provincial towns there were 
tradesmen of great respectability and 
substance, able to do first-class work, 
and those men should in every case be 
given the opportunity of tendering for 
work in their localities. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he noticed a large sum of 
money in the Estimates for alterations in 
the Nottingham Post Office. That post 
office was described in the local guide 
book as “a handsome new building.” If 
the building was new, why was this 
large sum of money to be expended 
on it? 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he noticed that while an 
ordinary locality like Lynn, which had 
not the honour of being represented by a 
distinguished Member of the Govern- 
ment, got nothing in the way of new 
buildings, Leeds and Nottingham, 
which were represented respectively by 
the First Commissioner of Works and 
the Postmaster General, were getting 
not only post offices, but Inland Revenue 
offices. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
aware that those works were originated 
by the late Conservative Government. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES ésaid, he 
suspected that the late Government made 
an economical Estimate for the buildings, 
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and that the usual course of the present 
Government was pursued in regard to 
them—the Estimates were greatly ex- 
tended, so that until better advised he 
must hold the present Government re- 
sponsible for the buildings, He did not 
say that the new buildings were un- 
necessary. Perhaps they were being 
put up for the accommodation of the new 
clerks which would be required to issue 
the new certificates under the new Death 
Duties; but he would tell the Govern- 
ment that to. provide for the extra work 
they would want multitudes of new 
clerks and acres of new buildings. He 
thought the manner in which the cost of 
new buildings invariably exceeded the 
original Estimates was perfectly scan- 
dalous. In some cases the excess was 
between £20,000 and £30,000. In fact, 
the Post Office did its business in such a 
loose way that if it had not a monopoly, 
and were subject to the stress of com- 
petition, it would have been in the hands 
of the Official Receiver long ago. He also 
thought the £300,000 asked for the new 
Post Office buildings was altogether too 
large. The business of the Department 


could be done in smaller buildings, and 
would be done in smaller buildings if it 


were a private firm under the stress of 
competition. 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Gtrapsrone, Leeds, 
W.) said, the hon. Member for Lynu 
Regis had brought some serious charges 
against the Department in connection 
with the money spent on the buildings 
_in Leeds and Nottingham. He would 
point out that Leeds and Nottingham 
were towns of considerable importance, 
and he should take some exception to the 
comparison instituted by the hon. Member 
between them and Lynn. However, he 
was glad to say that there was no 
foundation for the hon. Gentleman’s 
suspicions, because, with regard to Leeds, 
the expenditure was very properly 
sanctioned by the Treasury under the 
late Government at atime probably when 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Leeds was Secretary to the 
Treasury; and the expenditure at 
Nottingham was also sanctioned by the 
Treasury under the late Government, 
despite the fact that the present Post- 
master General represented a division of 
the town. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What 1s 
the date ? 

‘Mr.’ H. GLADSTONE said, the 
date added. nothing material to the 
case. The fact was, that the ex- 
penditure was sanctioned by the late 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Lyon Regis also complained of the large 
amount asked for this year for Post Office 
buildings. It was difficult to please 
everybody. Last year the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Orms- 
kirk Division made a charge against his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board of a precisely 
opposite character ; and accused the Go- 
vernment of starving the Post Office. 
The hon. Member for Lynn now de- 
nounced the Government for extrava- 
gance. He could say that all the Esti- 
mates had been gone into this year with 
special closeness, and no more money was 
asked for than was absolutely necessary 
for the Post Office Service. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Peterborough 
said it seemed as if the Government 
intentionally surrounded this Vote with 
difficulties in order to prevent hon. Mem- 
bers from understanding it. If that were 
true, he (Mr. H. Gladstone) was to be 
pitied, because he had nothing to do with 
the original framing of the Estimates, 
and he had to try to master the difficul- 
ties surrounding them as best he could. 
However, he would see whether the diffi- 
culties could in any way be removed. 
He believed his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dundee was misinformed when he 
said that local tradesmen did not get full 
opportunities of tendering for local 
works. It was the invariable practice of 
the Board of Works to insert advertise- 
ments in the local papers, though ad- 
vertisements were also placed elsewhere, 
because sometimes there was no one in the 
locality to tender for the work. The hon 
Member for Islington pointed out what 
seemed to be a misprint. He could not 
at the moment give the hon. Member an 
explanation, but he would do so at 
another time. Several hon. Members 
drew attention to the heavy rents paid 
for additional departmental offices ; and 
he agreed with them that the rents were 
heavy. It was said that the Government 
ought, in the interest of economy, to con- 
centrate those offices, and give, by addi- 
tional building, employment to those 
out of work. He had great sympathy 
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with that view; but it was a matter 
that would require looking into, and 
he would consult with the Treasury 
on it. He confessed there was consider- 
able weight in the complaints made by 
hon. Members as to the differences be- 
tween the original Estimates for buildings 
and the revised Estimates. He believed 
the explanation was that the original 
Estimates were somewhat hurriedly put 
forward in a rough shape when the Trea- 
sury sanction for the new buildings was 
asked for. They were rough estimates 
made before it was possible ;to draw 
plans or receive tenders. It might 
be that the difference between the Esti- 
mates was more marked in the present 
than in past years, because, as hon, 
Members knew, the cost of material 
and the cost of labour had very con- 
siderably increased recently. If the 
Estimates could be framed in a more 
business-like fashion he would be very 
glad ; and if hon. Members opposite gave 
him the opportunity, by leaving him in 
Office during the next two or three years, 
he would undertake to say that he would 
make the Votes clearer and more business- 
like by that time. The hon. Member 
for Prestou seemed to think that it was 
incongruous that the Office of Works 
should be responsible for expenditure on 
Inland Revenue and Post Office buildings. 
As a matter of fact, the Office of Works 
was responsible for the buildings of all 
the civil Government Departments, ex- 
cept in Ireland. As to the alleged 
impolicy of the practice, he did not see 
what was to be gained by transferring 
the responsibility from the Office of 
Works to the various Departments con- 
cerned. On the contrary, by concen- 
trating the work in one office and em- 
ploying experienced officials there was a 
probability of getting it done cheaper and 
However, it was a matter for 
argument ; but whether right or wrong 
the present system represented the 
wisdom of many Governments for many 
years. The hon. Member for Preston had 
spoken of treating furniture as an asset, 
but the practice was to use and to repair 
the furniture until it was worthless for 
anything except firewood. With regard 
tw the question as to the post office at 
Preston, he (Mr. H. Gladstone) was 
afraid he could not give the hon. Member 
much satisfaction. Delays and difficulties 
had oceurred in connection with the 
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negotiations for the site, and he was not 
in a position to say at present how,the 
matter stood, or when the work was 
likely to be takenup. He would inquire 
into the question of the Balham Post 
Office referred to by the hon. Member 
for Peterborough. As to the question 
referred to by the hon. Member for Dul- 
wich, the matter had come up last year, 
and the case had been promised favour- 
able consideration by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He himself (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) had had some communication with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Postmaster 
General on the subject. There were 
objections to doing anything this year 
which he need not go into just now, but 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
the matter would be looked closely into 
when the Estimates for another year 
came on. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he had inquired 
whether these Estimates were prepared 
by one set of persons in the Central 
Office or by officials in the different 
towns. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, they were 
prepared by the Surveyors at the Central 
Office. Each had his own district. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he did not think they should 
pass the Estimate until they had received 
an assurance from the Secretary to the 
Treasury that in framing the Estimates 
in future the strictures passed by the 
hon. Member for Preston on the present 
system would be duly considered. He 
did not agree with the hon. Member that 
it would be better if the different Depart- 
ments of the Government were to build 
their own offices. He believed that if 
they did it would be an extremely ex- 
pensive business, but he did agree with 
his hon. Friend that every Department 
of the Government ougbt to be treated 
alike in the Estimates. If the system 
which was earried out by the Treasury 
and the Office of Works was good in one 
case it ought to be applied impartially 
and rigidly to every Public Department. 
But from the Estimates it was apparent 
that the Post Office was unduly favoured 
in comparison with other Departments of 
the State. Take, for instance, the 
matter of sites. In all other Depart- 
ments of the State the payment for sites 
was made by the Office of Works under 
the control of the Treasury, but he be- 
lieved he was right in saying that the 
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Post Office was allowed to find its own 
sites. If economy was secured by en- 
trusting the purchase of sites to the 
Board of Works in all other Depart- 
ments, why on earth should not that 
system prevail in connection with the 
Post Office? The Treasury should 
assure the House that this matter would 
be looked into, and that all Departments 
of the State would have the advantage 
of the control of the Office of Works in 
these matters. In all other Depart- 
ments, again, if buildings had to be hired 
the arrangements were made by the 
Office of Works, the rents being fixed by 
that Office ; but in the case of the Post 
Office they hired their own buildings, 
and the Estimate was brought forward 
in a separate form. What he asked the 

Secretary to the Treasury to do was to 
assure the Committee that he would look 
into this matter and see that the 
same control was exercised and the 
same economy ensured in regard to build- 
ing works and sites in the Post Office as 
was secured through the instrumentality 
of the Office of Works in every other 
Department. 

*Tue SECRETARY ro toe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, that as to the method adopted in 
connection with these matters by the 
Post Office and the other Departments, 
the arrangement was made in 1868-9. He 
was told that as a result great economy 
had been secured from the transfer of con- 
trol over buildings to the Office of Works, 
and the work since carried out by that 
Department had been much less expen- 
sive than formerly. He would promise 
‘to make careful inquiry into the state- 
ments made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir J. Gorst) as to the Post 
Office being differently dealt with to 
other Departments. He could only 
think that the reason why the Post Office 
had been placed in a different position 
from that of other Departments was be- 
cause the Post Office was supposed to 
know better than the Office of Works 
what would be the best sites for the 
various post offices throughout the 
country ; and, no doubt, there was con- 
siderable force in such a reason. It was 
hardly possible for the Office of Works to 
know the best sites for post offices ; 
therefore, there might be strong grounds 
for leaving the selection of sites with the 
Post Office. With regard to the erection 
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and repair of buildings, he did not see 
why the Post Office should not be on the 
same footing as other Departments. He 
would promise that the point raised 
should receive attention in order to see 
whether a better plan could not be 
devised of dealing with the large ex- 
penditure on the part of the Post Office. 
In regard to what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Peterborough, he 
ventured to think that the Estimates for 
this year with regard to Post Office 
buildings were much clearer and more 
simple than they were last year. They 
had been altered considerably. He was 
anxious to do all he could to simplify the 
form of the Estimates, and if possible to 
improve them. If any suggestion was 
made at any time for furthering 
this object he was always ready to go 
into it and see if it was possible to 
improve the system. The reason items 
for Post Office buildings appeared under 
two Votes was that under the present 
system the Post Office purchased the sites. 
If they purchased a site with a building 
upon it which they meant to appropriate 
and use as a post office, then it came 
under their own Vote; but if they pur- 
chased a site without buildings on it, the 
Office of Works would deal with the 
buildings. 

Srr J. GORST said, he did not raise 
the slightest objection to the Post Office 
selecting their own sites for buildings 
they intended to erect or selecting their 
own offices. All he contended for was 
that, when they made a selection, they 
should employ the Office of Works. It 
had been proved by experience that the 
Office of Works could perform this ser- 
vice at a cheaper rate than the Post Office 
could perform it for itself. 

Str R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that as one who had had as much 
to do with the purchase of sites for 
public offices as anyone in the House, he 
desired to say a few words on this ques- 
tion. He wished to acknowledge the 
courteous and satisfactory manner in 
which the Secretary to the Treasury 
always answered points raised on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. At 
the same time, he felt bound to take ex- 
ception to the great variations he found 
to exist between the amounts of the 
original Estimates for some of the works 
included within the present Vote and the 
sums now asked for. In the case of 
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Item 8 the original amount was £26,000, 

but the Vote submitted was £59,000, or 

@ variation of more than 100 per cent. It 

was explained tbat there had been a great 

increase in the cost of material and 

labour since the original Estimates were 
repared. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he had 
explained that the original scheme in the 
case in question had been found to be 
totally inadequate. A new one had to 
be adopted. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that if that 
were the case, he would let the item 
pass. He had not heard any explana- 
tion as to the variation in Item 9. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he had 
already given a particular explanation in 
the case of Items 8 and 9, and a general 
explanation—namely, that the original 
Estimates were necessarily rough. 

Sm R. TEMPLE said, it would have 
been well if the Minister had come 
down to the House fortified with a 
detailed explanation on these points, be- 
cause he must have known that from the 
Opposition side of the House attention 
would be given to these grave variations. 
In Item 23 there was a variation from 
£35,000 to £53,000, or more than 50 
per cent. In Item 31] there was an in- 
crease from £30,000 to £46,000, and in 
Item 42 there was an increase from 
£23,c00 to £30,000. These were large 
increases, and they were very unsatisfac- 
tory. To bring the matter to a some- 
what more definite issue, he begged to 
move the reduction of the Vote by the 
sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £313,900, be 
granted for the said Service.”—( Sir R. Temple.) 


Mr. HANBURY said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would proceed to a Division, 
because the admission made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
of Works was a very serious one, and 
the House ought to protest against 
having these “rough” Estimates sub- 
mitted to it—Estimates drawn up in a 
hurry, which, as they saw in the result, 
bore no relation whatever to the actual 
cost. He did not think that was a 
proper way for the Department to treat 
the House of Commons. They had a 
right to have placed before them Esti- 
mates that were correctly drawn, and 
which could be carried out, and not Esti- 
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mates which were 50 and 100 per cent. 
below the mark. He did not wish un- 
necessarily to divide the House, but 
he and his friends were forced to 
divide against this Vote as a protest 
against the existing state of things. He 
had no doubt there was a great deal to 
be said for the system of the Board of 
Works being responsible for the buildings 
of this Department, but there was much 
to be said on the other side, particularly 
when they were told that Estimates were 
submitted “in the rough.” There was 
a tendency in this way for more extra- 
vagant expenditure to be incurred than 
would be the case if each Department 
was responsible for its own buildings. 
When Estimates were prepared by the 
Board of Works they were not based on 
the actual requirements of the Depart- 
ments. In the case of the buildings at 
South Kensington, the Estimates were 
not based on the requirements of the De- 
partment, and the result was that altera- 
tions had to be made as the work pro- 
gressed. Inthis way a great deal of 
money was wasted. The same thing 
happened in connection with the new 
Admiralty buildings. | When the build- 
ings had proceeded some distance the 
Admiralty officials went to the Board of 
Works and said, “ We want all this 
altered. We must have larger rooms, 
and you will-have to throw two rooms 
into one.” The Departments interested 
were not sufficiently consulted, and this 
resulted in the end in great loss to the 
Public Purse. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he wished to offer a criticism on the 
building policy not only of the Post 
Office Department, but of the Chief 
Commissioner of Works. He protested 
against their claiming exemption from 
the ordinary architectural rule, which all 
Local Authorities and private builders 
were bound by: The hon. Member for 
Peterborough had called attention to a 
departure from the proper line of front- 
age by the Government surveyors at 
Balbam, and the Post Office Authorities 
were about to put up a building in his 
(Mr. Burns’s) own district which, if the 
precedent set in the case for a recent 
Police Court built there were followed, 
would be an architectural nuisance to the 
whole neighbourhood, An encroachment 
of eight feet on the frontage would be 
made. These encroachments encouraged 
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local shop-keepers to throw forward their 
premises, and so to increase the value of 
their property, and prevent the Local 
Authorities from making the streets as 
wide, convenient, and handsome as they 
should be. It seemed to him that all 
buildings, Government and otherwise, 
should conform to the ordinary rules and 
be constructed under the supervision of 
the local surveyors. He failed to see 
why the Office of Works should be alaw 
unto itself on this matter. Looking over 
the Estimates for post office buildings 
he could not help being struck by the 
fact that one had only to be a provincial 
Member of Parliament to get £20,000 or 
£30,000 or £40,000 spent on a post office 
in a particular district. As for poor 
London, it suffered to an extent that was 
deplorable. It had only £700 or £800 
spent on its post offices—at most £2,000 
or £3,000. In Islington, with a popula- 
tion of 350,000, they found the post 
office at a frowsy, stuffy corner shop, 
whereas they found provincial towns with 
a sixth or seventh of that population 
having £50,000 or £60,000 spent on 
their post offices. As a ‘Metropolitan 


Member he was sick and tired of seeing 
a large population served by a post office 


at a cheesemonger’s shop or an oil 
merchant’s. In his own neighbourhood 
they were using tin tabernacles which 
the Sanitary Authorities ought to con- 
demn. He appealed to the Postmaster 
General and the First Commissioner 
of Works to see that justice was done to 
London, which at present was treated 
in this matter of post offices worse than 
a fourth-rate provincial town. 

Mr. D. PLUNKET (Dublin Uni- 
versity) said, he wished to say a few 
words on the great apparent increase 
which appeared on the face of these 
Estimates over the amount contemplated 
when the original Estimate was framed. 
He thought that the Committee might 


easily be under some misapprehension as | 


to the gravity of the criticisms which 
had been offered. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that, in regard to many 
of the post offices and other buildings of 
which they had been speaking, the 
original Estimates were framed some 
time ago—some as far back as 1884, and 
a great many five or six years ago, If 
they remembered the great increase 
which had taken place of late in the 
price 2f labour and materials—an in- 
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crease which it would not be an exaggera~ 
tion to say had amounted to 20 per cent. 
within the past five or six years—they 
would not be surprised that the original 
Estimates had been exceeded. He did 
not think that any system which could 
be invented by the wit of man would 
enable them to construct buildings which 
would carry out the wishes of the De- 
partments and at the same time corre- 
spond exactly with the original Esti- 
mates. In the case before the Committee 
it was a doubly difficult matter to achieve. 
Provincial towns were anxious to have 
improved post offices; their Members 
pressed the Government to set the build- 
ings on foot at once, and very often—as 
the hon. Member for Battersea had 
pointed out—if the friends of those 
Members happened to be in power, the 
demands were acceded to and Esti- 
mates were immediately called for. Well, 
it was necessary that the sanction 
of Parliament should be obtained 
as soon as possible if the thing was going 
to be done, and consequently that an 
Estimate of some kind should be pre- 
sented. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works had 
said, from the necessities of the case the 
Estimate prepared must be a rough one. 
No one who had had any experience of 
private buildings would suppose for a 
moment that Estimates hurriedly framed 
could be carried out without adding to 
the original scheme. Increases in the 
case of Post Office Estimates were not 
so easily obtained, because even when 
the Post Office had satisfied the Office of 
Works that it was necessary that such 
and such changes should be made all the 
papers had to go before the Treasury, and 
having had experience in these matters 
he could assure the House that the Trea- 
sury were not very soft-hearted people to 
deal with in the matter of increasing 
original Estimates. He did not believe 
that the increases in question were in any 
degree to be attributed to the infirmity of 
judgment of those who originally framed 
the Estimates. He was bound to say 
that there could not be found in England 
or in any other country more skilled, ex- 
perienced, or prudent men than the 
surveyors and architects who had to 
undertake and carry out this difficult 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
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the Treasury had both promised that they 
would look into the question of trans- 
ferring the business of acquiring sites for 
post offices from the General Post Office 
Authorities to the Office of Works. 
Speaking from his own experience of the 
matter, he must say that his own judg- 
ment would be entirely in favour of some 
such change, for undoubtedly the saving 
of expense had been very considerable in 
the case of the Customs and Excise 
buildings since they were transferred 
from the authority of the several Depart- 
ments to the responsibility of the Office 
of Works. And it stood to reason that 
it should be so. If a Department em- 
ployed its own surveyor or architect, he 
would be more likely to fall in with the 
views of his principals or the heads of 
the Department who might desire addi- 
tions and alterations to be made to his 
plans than would a_ surveyor or 
architect lodged in a different office. 
When building operations were conducted 
by the Office of Works a double pro- 
tection was afforded to the taxpayers— 
first, by the interference of the Office of 
Works with the view to economy ; 


and, secondly, by the control of the 


Treasury with the same view. Reference 
had been made to the Committee which 
sat in 1877, and recommended that the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Offices 
should be transferred, as far as buildings 
were concerned, to the Office of Works. 
In confirmation of the views which were 
presented by that Committee, he might 
mention that another Committee, he be- 
lieved under the presidency of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld), sat in 1887, and the 
Permanent Secretary of the Office of 
Works, who was as excellent an official 
as there was in the Service, was able by 
his evidence to satisfy them that the 
recommendations of the former Com- 
mittee had been entirely carried out, and 
to prove that there had been a very con- 
siderable reduction in the cost of buildings 
since the change had taken place. He 
(Mr. Plunket) would, therefore, venture 
to support the view put forward by some 
hon. Members in the direction of, if 
possible, further putting the principle in 
force and transferring to the Office of 
Works building operations now per- 
formed by the great Offices of the State. 

Mr. W. WHITELAW (Perth) in- 
quired whether the fact that no Vote 
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appeared in the Estimates with regard 
to the post office of a particular town 
would prevent buildings being carried 
out in connection with the Post Office 
during the present year ? 


*Mr. WADDY (Lincolushire, Brigg) 
said, he thought that the criticisms of the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) 
were hardly fair in regard to the question 
of the roughness of the Estimates. He 
had not attacked the completed Estimates 
at all. It was desirable that the Com- 
mittee should realise that, while only 20 
of the Estimates before the Committee 
had been increased, 38 were unaltered, 
and one had actually been decreased. 
That said a great deal for the care with 
which the Estimates had been originally 
framed. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
inquired whether attention was being 
directed to the subject on which he put 
a question the other day concerning the 
sanitary arrangements of the additional 
buildings now being constructed for the 
Post Office in London ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said that, while a large number of 
new works or alterations were proposed 
in connection with the Post Office during 
the present financial year, he had looked 
in vain for alterations or additions to the 
post office in the town of Sleaford. The 
claims of Sleaford had been pressed upon 
the attention of the Postmaster General 
more than once, and he trusted that the 
First Commissioner of Works would be 
able to give him some assurance on the 
subject. 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he did not think that the way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. Glad- 
stone) had vindicated the Estimates 
would commend itself entirely to the 
House. The point to which objection 
was taken was the difference between the 
two columns of figures, one representing 
the original and the other a_ revised 
Estimate. In one instance there was a 
difference of 50 per cent. between the 
two sets of figures. In the case of 
private buildings the very greatest ex- 
ception would be taken to such differ- 
ences by any prudent business man. He 
wished to point out that there was a 
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great difference between the kind of 
buildings erected for post offices in the 
provinces and those that were supposed 
to be sufficient in London. In many pro- 
vincial towns the expenditure upon post 
offices had been almost superfluous, whilst 
in London it was entirely inadequate. He 
believed that what been said about 
the insanitary conditfén of many of the 
post offices was applicable to many cases 
in London. In his district the post office 
was quite inadequate as compared with 
those of any ordinary provincial town, 
although the district had some 400,000 
inhabitants, and he believed the post 
office served a larger area than Islington 
itself. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: I am not 
aware that a distinction has been made 
by the Office of Works between London 
and provincial districts, and certainly, as 
far as I am concerned, I am prepared to 
treat all districts with the strictest im- 
partiality. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chaplin) asked me a question about 
Sleaford. I am sorry to say Sleaford is 
not included in the Estimates for this 
year, and I cannot give him any accurate 
information about it. I will, however, 


inquire into the question in a very sym- 
pathetic spirit, and will communicate the 


result to him. I can assure my hon. 
Friend the Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) that I have not at all lost 
sight of the matter to which he has 
alluded, and it is at this moment under 
consideration. There is plenty of time 
to deal with the question, however, 
because the post office in question will 
not be occupied for several months to 
come. With regard to the point raised 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea (Mr. Burns), concerning the 
Post Office and the Local Authorities, 
I fully agree with the general principle 
laid down by my hon. Friend. I will look 
into the matter and see what can be done, 
but I think I must guard myself by say- 
ing that power may possibly have to be 
reserved to the Department in certain 
cases. I hope the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Temple) will not put the Committee to 
the trouble of a Division after the some- 
what full discussion we have had 
upon the question of the differences 
between the original and the revised 
Estimates. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin University 
(Mr. D. Plunket) has explained with 
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extreme lucidity the. difficulties that 
have to be got over; and I cannot say at 
the present time whether we could make 
any better arrangement. Some rough 
original Estimates must be made. If 
the hon. Baronet insists upon having 
two columns which should better har- 
monise with one another, I do not quite 
see at what point the earlier Estimates 
could be made. When proposals for post 
offices are first made the cost is, of course, 
almost invariably stated to be less than it 
subsequently turns out to be. When pro- 
posals are first made loca’ ly, difficulties are 
under-estimated or not foreseen, whilst, as 
the plans have not been fully gone into, the 
actual expenditure cannot be accurately 
known. It is absolutely necessary to 
have a rough original Estimate when 
bringing the scheme before the Treasury 
in the first instance, and the question we 
have to decide is whether, as a standard 
comparison with the ultimate cost, you 
will put into your first column this rough 
original Estimate, or whether you will 
have a more finished Estimate based on 
accurate examination of the details of 
the work. I can assure the hon. Baronet 
that I will go into the matter as care- 
fully as I can, with the view of making a 
better arrangement if possible. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he had several times heard the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
contrast the spirit in which Parliament 
approached its task of discussing the 
Estimates now with that in which it 
approached it in former times. He 
(Mr. Lowther) had been much struck 
during the present Debate by the degree 
of influence which had been brought to 
bear on the Government in the direction 
not of economy, but of increased ex pendi- 
ture in all parts of the country. Metro- 
politan Members had been urging 
that the Post Office expenditure in 
London ought to be upon as great 
a scale relatively as that in other 
parts of the country. He must 
point out to those Members, however, 
that their object had been already more 
than fully attained, because something 
like half of the whole of the Estimates 
for Post Office buildings in England and 
Wales related to the Metropolis. He 
must draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what he might call the log- 
rolling system—using the term in its 
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most harmless sense—which appeared to 
prevail. When an hon, Member com- 
plained that a larger expenditure had 
been incurred at Sheffield and Notting- 
ham, it was not, however, the larger ex- 
penditure at Sheffield or Nottingham 
that aroused his virtuous indignation, 
but the fact that a corresponding outlay 
had not been made at King’s Lynn or 
Preston, or some other place. This was 
what, in an inoffensive sense, might be 
termed log-rolling of the most barefaced 
character. The Civil Service expendi- 
ture was the growing evil of the present 
day. The increase which had taken 
place in the Civil Service Estimates 
within his recollection as compared with 
the other Estimates was gigantic. It 
was said by the Government that it was 
impossible to frame rough Estimates in 
any way approximately to the ultimate 
cost of the undertakings. He thought 
that such a statement ought to make the 
Committee extremely cautious how in the 
future it accepted rough Estimates. The 
Committee was treated in a manner 
in which the Representatives of the 
people should not be treated if 
they were to exercise any control over 
national expenditure. When the re- 
vised Estimates were produced, Members 
who objected to sanctioning a large in- 
crease over the original Estimates were 
told that it was too late for them to do 
so ; that the ship could not be spoiled 
for a ha’porth of tar, and that unless the 
buildings were carried out on the same 
scale as had been originally proposed a 
great deal of expenditure would have to 
be incurred in modifying the Estimates. 
This was a point which appeared to be 
deserving of the consideration of the 
Committee, and he hoped that, instead of 
urging the Government on to increased 
expenditure, hon. Members would rather 
endeavour to induce them to diminish 
these bloated Civil Service Estimates. 
Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, 
that when his right hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
Lowther) contended that half the Post 
Office expenditure in the current year 
was to go to the Metropolis he did not 
appear to be aware that no less than 
£185,000 was to go to the General Post 
Office besides other sums of £28,800 and 
£48,000. Surely it could not be held 
that the expenditure which was incurred 
in the service of the United Kingdom 
generally could be in any way assigned 
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to London by way of arriving at a just 
comparison between London Post Office 
expenditure and Post Office expenditure, 
say, in Leeds. He (Mr. Cohen) should 
certainly support his hon. Friend (Sir 
R. Temple) if he went to a Division, 
because he did not think the First Com- 
missioner of Works had given an ex- 
planation which was calculated to satisfy 
the Committee upon the question at 
issue. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, in explana- 
tion, that the hon. Member would find he 
had not been in the least disingenuous, 
If the hon. Member would look at the 
sums required, he would see that the 
money wanted was for other parts of 
London, and not for the General Post 
Office. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, with regard to 
the statement that the instances he had 
mentioned were very few in comparison 
with the total number, he had refrained 
out of mercy from alluding to other 
eases. For instance, for the post office 
at Leeds the Estimate had risen from 
£50,000 to £75,000, for Newmarket 
from £1,800 to £2,600, and for Slough 
from £2,400 to £3,600. Those were 
all increases of 50 per cent. or 
more. Again, the hon. and _ learned 
Member had stated that the first Estimate 
was only a rough one; but it was the 
original Estimate, and upon it the House 
began to vote the money. The speech 
of the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Durham was, like everything 
which fell from him, very interesting 
and very sympathetic, but it evidenced 
that union of mind which always seemed 
to subsist between the two Front 
Benches. The 20 per cent. for wages 
would not represent the increase ; and 
the matter simply amounted to this: 
that in this country it was impossible to 
frame perfectly accurate Estimates with 
regard to the cost of buildings. He 
thought a Division ought to be taken 
upon the question of principle whether 
the House of Commons was to vote 
money upon a rough-and-ready reckon- 
ing of cost, or upon properly framed 
Estimates. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 55; 
Noes 115.—(Division List, No. 46.) 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) rose to a point of Order. Unless he 
had happened to walk into the House at 
the time, he should not have known that 
a Division had been called, the Division 
bells not having been rung either in the 
Library or in the offices of the House. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, he under- 
stood that was the case, but a message 
had been sent to the person in charge, 
and they would be put in order. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) desired to 
repeat a question he had put on a former 
occasion in reference to the Post Office 
Votes upon a point on which he had re- 
ceived a number of letters. Some old 
buildings known as Coldbath Fields 
Prison had been fitted up as a money 
order office, and many of the persons 
who had to work there had suffered from 
illness, and even cases of death had 
resulted. Certainly the number of per- 
sons who had been made ill in that par- 
ticular department was very large. This 
was a serious matter. It was repre- 
sented that the place—originally a 
prison—had only been fitted up tempo- 
rarily asa branch of the Post Office, but 
the fact was that a considerable number 
of clerks employed there had been in- 
valided. He put the question at the solicita- 
tion of the clerks in the office, who bitterly 
complained of the insanitary arrange- 
ments of the place. He believed that 
on the former occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman promised that the necessary 
alterations should be made, and he only 
rose now to renew his previous question, 
and to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether proper precautions had been 
taken to protect the health of the clerks 
employed in the department ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) said, 
a thorough investigation had been made 
into the ventilation of the offices in 
question. As communications had been 
received with regard to its condition, a 
small Commission, consisting of Lord 
Playfair and Dr. Corfield, had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the matter. They 
wanted to ascertain the condition of the 
atmosphere at different times of the year. 
It was probable that he would receive 
the Report in the course of « few days. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that was hardly a satisfac- 
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tory reply—that the clerks were to con- 
tinue being poisoned while scientific in- 
vestigations were made. The right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that £95,000 had 
been allocated to the improvement of the 
sanitary arrangements of the depart- 
ments, and the Committee would have to 
deal with it in the next Vote. In the 
circumstances, it was absolutely in- 
excusable to leave men to be poisoned in 
offices of this kind while doing their 
work. He remembered a very painful 
incident of the kind in his own former 
experience at the Legacy Duty Depart- 
ment. That was a serious case, in- 
volving the death of a meritorious clerk, 
and he quoted it to show the right 
hon. Gentleman what he was ex- 
posing these men to. The man 
he spoke of had been placed in an 
insanitary position in Somerset House, 
where his health suffered very much, and 
though he was obliged to leave the 
Service the Commissioners refused to 
grant him any compensation. Ulti- 
mately, however, in consequence of a 
series of “disturbances,” to put it mildly, 
the unfortunate man was granted £1,000, 
but he did not live to enjoy it, for he had, 
in fact, died a month before, undoubtedly 
from having been left in that unsanitary 
place. As far as appeared, the right 
hon. Gentleman was following exactly 
the same course with regard to his own 
clerks, leaving them to be poisoned in a 
room which was not in a sanitary con- 
dition. It was unnecessary to await the 
result of a scientific investigation. One’s 
nose was generally sufficient to tell 
whether a place was in a sanitary state 
or not, and by that test not only was it 
plain inside the building that this old 
prison was not in a sanitary condition, 
but it was plain to the whole neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) wished to 
point out to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the percentage of disease iu this particular 
building at the beginning of the year was 
very heavy indeed, and if it should con- 
tinue at anything like the same rate the 
Post Office authorities would simply be 
playing with the lives of these unfor- 
tunate men to keep them at work in such 
a place. He should be obliged to divide 
the Committee unless he received a dis- 
tinct assurance from the rigth hon. 
Gentleman in this matter, that the clerks 
were not now suffering to anything like 
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the same extent as at the beginning of 
the year. Looking at the acknowledged 
insanitary state of the building, they 
were likely to suffer more severely in the 
hot than in colder weather. In the 
absence of that assurance, he should move 
a reduction of £1,000 on the Vote. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON suggested that 
the right hon. Gentleman should ask the 
Local Sanitary Authorities to report 
upon these buildings. At present, as far 
as he could tell, no notice had been taken 
of them. He believed they had no power 
to compel what was necessary to be done, 
but he did not think the Department 
ought to refuse to do what was 
considered necessary. The services of 
qualified Inspector’ could be obtained 
from a very useful body in London at no 
great expense, and in that way the 
necessary Report could be procured on 
which the proper authorities migbt act. 
The right hon. Gentleman should remem- 
ber how difficult subsequent alterations 
were sometimes. The Board schools in 
London had been built on a certain sys- 
tem, and it had been found necessary in 
some places to reconstruct the sanitary 
arrangements at an immense expense. 
Here was something of the same kind, 
and this old building seemed to be in its 
present state simply because the Depart- 
ment had not consulted the Local Sani- 
tary Authorities. In such a case where 
other people were concerned that action 
would have been taken with the assist- 
ance of a police Magistrate. He sug- 
gested as a matter of business that the 
Department should, in this instance, ob- 
tain the assistance of the Local Sanitary 
Authorities, as was done in other cases 
throughout the Kingdom. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, in reference 
to the remark of the hon. Member for 
King’s Lynn, that the clerks were being 
poisoned, there was nothing of the kind. 
The only objection that had been raised 
to the condition of these buildings re- 
lated to the heating and ventilation. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
was exactly what poisoned the men. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, as he had 
already stated, the matter was being 
fully inquired into by the Commission 
which had been appointed to investigate, 
and he might assure hon. Members that 
whatever was necessary would be done. 

Mr. HANBURY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer had, in fact, made 
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out a very strong case, and showed that 
the complaints had been made with good 
reason of the insanitary condition of these 
buildings. The place was in a thoroughly 
insanitary state. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman now told them that the Commis- 
sion which had been looked to so much 
for the protection of the health of the 
people employed by the Department was 
merely dealing with the heating and 
ventilation of the building. That was 
most unsatisfactory, and was not dealing 
with the exigencies of the case. What 
was requisite in the matter was not being 
done, and in view of the unsatisfactory 
answer which had been given he should 
move to reduce the Vote by £500. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £314,400, be 
granted for the said Service.” —(WVr. Hanbury.) 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the Committee ought to know something 
more about this matter. Certainly it 
appeared that these clerks were carrying 
on their work in danger of being suffo- 
cated by the defective ventilation. The 
Postmaster General bad said it was only 
a matter of ventilation and fresh air. 
Exactly ; and surely something should 
be done to put a stop to the present state 
of affairs. There was no question at all 
of the insanitary condition of these 
buildings, and such a state of things was 
not creditable. It seemed unreasonable 
that Government buildings should be 
exempted from the requirements de- 
manded in other cases. He had had a 
good deal to do with public Offices, and 
knew perfectly well that one of the diffi- 
culties with regard to them was their 
being kept in a proper state of sanitary 
repair. If any ordinary private employer 
were to put up a great block of build- 
ings and ignore all obviously necessary 
sanitary rules the authorities would be 
down on him at once. Restrictions were 
often very troublesome, but that was no 
reason why. these buildings should be 
kept in a bad state to the danger of 
the health of the clerks. The Postmaster 
General had quite given his case away, 
and it was the duty of the Committee to 
obtain from him some better assurance 
that the men would not be suffocated. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
said, he had no desire to question the 
qualifications of the gentleman appointed 
by the Postmaster General to conduct this 
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special inquiry. It seemed to him, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was asking 
from Lord Playfair and Dr. Corfield 
more than he ought to do, and the object 
he had in view would be much better 
attained if he would agree that post 
offices in all parts of the country should 
be open to the inspection of the Local 
Sanitary Authorities. He maintained 
that the County Council and the Vestry 
between them ought to inspect not only 
private houses, but such buildings as 
those belonging to the Salvation Army 
and the Post Office to see that their 
ventilation and structural conditions were 
such as to satisfy the requirements of 
sanitary science. He felt certain that 
the investigation of Lord Playfair and 
Dr. Corfield would not be as searching 
and practically beneficial to the postmen 
as would an inquiry conducted by the 
surveyors and medical officers of the 
Vestries. In his own district there was 
a corrugated iron post office about which 
the postmen complained very bitterly. 
One of the men had come to him to com- 
plain of the insanitary condition of the 
place and to urge the necessity of some 
healthy rest being provided for the men 
when off duty. Members of Parliament 


ought not to be petitioned as they were 
at present for subscriptions for postmen’s 


rests and auxiliary institutes. These 
institutions should be provided by the 
Post Office Authorities, and no doubt 
they would be if the duty of inspecting 
the post office buildings were entrusted 
to the proper Local Authorities. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, he thought 
this suggestion well worthy of considera- 
tion, and he would promise to confer with 
the First Commissioner of Works on the 
subject. With regard to the provision of 
institutes and postmen’s:rests, the subject 
did not arise on this Vote. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he had 
been obliged to drag the subject in on 
this Vote. The complaint was not that 
there was no place for the postmen to 
rest in—for they could rest in the ex- 
isting insanitary buildings in which the 
work of the post office was performed— 
but that there was no separate room. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, that there was 
sufficient accommodation provided for 
the men who were off duty in the per- 
manent offices, but he gathered that the 
hon. Gertleman referred to rests in 
buildings of a temporary character. 
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Mr. JOHN BURNS: There are 
scores of these iron buildings all over 
London. 


Mr. A. MORLEY said, he could as- 
sure the hon. Member for Preston that 
the Commissioners named had full power 
to investigate the whole circumstances. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division. The Report of 
the Commissioners would be prepared in 
a few days, and he would undertake that 
every consideration should be given to 
the suggestions which had been made 
to-day. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER said, he en- 
dorsed what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Battersea. He had long 
thought it would be desirable for the 
Local Sanitary Authorities in the Metro- 
polis to have the inspection of all build- 
ings, whether they belonged to the Go- 
vernment or not. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 37 ; 
Noes 100.—(Division List, No. 47.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


2. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £187,975, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March, 1895, in respect of 
sundry Public Buildings in Great Britain, not 
provided for on other Votes.” 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, he wanted to call attention to 
this matter, but not for the purpose of 
making any objection. What he desired 
that the Committee should notice was 
the hiring of rooms by the Factory 
Department of the Home Office. This 
was the first time that a room had been 
hired by the Office of Works for the 
purposes of the administration of the 
Factory Acts, and he should be glad to 
be told what the room avas for, and 
whether there was any intention to 
establish such rooms in different parts of 
the country. He did not say that this 
was not a wise expenditure in the interests . 
of the Public Service, but there was the 
danger that such expenditure might be-. 
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come excessive. He wanted to know 
whether it was not intended to establish 
similar rooms or offices generally, so that 
there might be an easier communication 
with the Factory Inspector than could at 
present take place through the medium 
of the Home Office ? It was only by a 
multiplication of offices of this kind all 
over the Kingdom that the Government 
could hope successfully to deal with the 
evil of sweating. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he noticed 
in the Estimate a large amount for the 
lighting of London University. It 
appeared to him that they were always 
spending money on the London University, 
and he had asked the Government more 
than once whether they ought not to 
reduce the fees, which were very large. 
They had not been 
Minister for Education 
and he should like to see whether the 
First Commissioner of Works could do 
anything in the way of economy. Then 
he wanted to draw attention to the ques- 
tion of the Orange Street Waterworks, 
which, as he understood, supplied the 
water to the fountainin Trafalgar Square. 
Complaints were constantly made as to 
the dirty state of the water. Of course, 
he knew that the people living about the 
square did not want to make any serious 
complaints, because if they did so, being 
tenants under the Government, they might 
have their rents raised. It was a fact, 
however, that the water was used over 
and over again, and that in warm weather 
the fountain was in an insanitary condi- 
tion. He did not see why the Local 
Sanitary Authority should not have 
authority over a matter of this kind, and 
he should urge that every Department, 
not only the General Post Office, should 
consider the advisability of making use 
of the Local Authority for sanitary pur- 
poses. Another matter which he had 
to point out was, that in reference to 
Post Office buildings there was almost 
always an increase upon the original 
Estimate. The buildings in which 
the offices of the Board of Trade 
were situated would be a disgrace to the 
smallest country in Europe. He wished 
to know why, when the Government had 
vacant sites on their hands, they should 
not get rid of the various tumble-down 
buildings now used by the Board of 
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Trade, and put up good and useful 
buildings for the Public Service ? He 
was indebted to The Daily Chronicle for 
some information on the subject of Go- 
That paper very 


vernment buildings. 
properly said that— 
“With the exception of the Foreign Office, 
and the Home, Colonial, and Indian Offices, 
there is not probably a single Department in 
Whitehall the whole of whose ‘staff is housed 
under one roof. The sanitary condition of the 
War Office in Pall Mall has long been a 
scandal.” 
This was one of the offices for which 
reut was paid. The article proceeded— 
“ The strange congeries of buildings occupied 
by the Board of Trade are not any better. The 
main office of the Board of Trade in Whitehall 
Gardens is a strange and motley group of build- 
ings with long and dark passages, and small 
and inconvenient rooms, but various branches 
of the Department are scattered over White- 
hall and Parliament Street.” 
He (Mr. Morton) had to a large extent 
gone over the buildings, and he found 
this description to be correct. Parlia- 
ment did not mind spending any amouvt 
of money on the Army and Navy and 
the Royal Family and Foreign Royal 
Families, but it never seemed to be able 
to do anything properly for the trade of the 
country. He knew that gentlemen opposite 
were rather ashamed of being called shop- 
keepers, but as a matter of fact every- 
body in the country depended upon the 
shopkeepers and the workers. This 
being so, it was surely desirable to have 
respectable offices for the Department 
which dealt with trade. He did not 
advocate any unnecessary expenditure, 
There were, however, two vacant sites— 
that in Charles Street and that opposite 
the Horse Guards in Whitehall. Out of 
the savings that might be made in rent 
and messengers, if the present arrange- 
ment were put an end to, good, useful 
offices might be built on one of these 
sites. He calculated that the present 
tumble-down buildings cost in rent, 
repairs, extra messengers, and so on, 
about £100,000 per annum, although it 
was difficult to get at the precise amount, 
because the accounts were so mixed up. 
The Government had been calling upon 
Local Authorities to find work for the 
unemployed, and he thought they might 
very well find some themselves by carry- 
ing out the suggestions he had made. 
He believed that if they did they would 
actually save money. It would be very easy 
indeed for the Government, if they desired, 
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to borrow money for the purpose at a 
low rate of interest. As to what had 
been said about the Estimates, he was 
afraid that Government Departments in 
making Estimates purposely left out 
items that ought to be included. In the 
Estimate for the Admiralty buildings the 
architect’s fee of £10,000 was not in- 
cluded. Either there were some very 
stupid men in the Department, or that 
item was purposely left out of the 
Estimate. There was no reason why it 
should have been left out unless the 
Department wanted to bamboozle the 
House of Commons. He knew from his 
own experience that there was no diffi- 
culty, provided that there were no 
accidents, in estimating within a few 
thousand pounds the cost of the biggest 
buildings. To turn to another subject, 
he found that certain sums were spent 
upon the improvement of certain rooms 
of the officials of the Admiralty 
without consulting the House. He did 
not think that such a thing should be 
done, at all events without any informa- 
tion being given to the House. One 
Government was just as bad as another 
on these questions, and when the occu- 
pants of the two Front Benches were 


against the economists the latter were 
“between the Devil and the deep sea.” 
He knew that it was usual during dis- 
cussions of the Estimates for Members of 
the Government to make very fine 
promises, and he hoped that the present 
Government would endeavour to keep the 


promises they made. He knew that it 
required a very strong-minded and strong- 
backed individual to manage a Govern- 
ment Department properly in these 
matters. He knew from his very 
short experience on the Public Ac- 
counts Committee the difficulty of 
dealing with these questions. The 
Parliamentary head of the Depart- 
ment could, if he chose to assert his 
authority, see that all these officers did 
their duty. He would recommend the 
right hon. Gentleman to reduce all the 
salaries except those of the lower grade 
officials, who generally did all the work 
and got the least pay. They got from 
the poorly-paid Scotch officials much 
better work than they did from the 
highly-paid English officials. The ques- 
tion of new buildings was a big one, 
worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment; and he certainly thought the 
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Government might wisely devote to the 
purpose some of the immense sums of 
money now spent on the Army and Navy 
and on Royal grants. 

*Mr. STUART -WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he wished to recur to 
an inquiry made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity as to the new office established in 
Finsbury Square for the Factory Inspec- 
tors. He supposed it was not the only 
one of the kind that had been provided, 
because the Secretary of State, in reply 
to a question, had mentioned several 
offices in large towns. He suspected 
that a charge was made for these offices 
under the Vote for the Chief Inspector 
of Factories, and if that was the case 
he would ask why this matter was not 
dealt with in one Vote instead of two ? 
Could the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
tell them at how many towns these offices 
had been opened, and if it was intended 
still to increase the number ? Heshould 
like to know whether inquiries in respect 
of workshops could be addressed to these 
Inspectors ? who were Inspectors not less 
of workshops than of factories. He 
should also like to know whether the 
new offices of the Inspector of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools had been 
found satisfactory ? 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, that inasmuch 
as the University of London made a 
profit for the Government in the balance 
of fees, it ought, at any rate, to be put in 
a position to do its duty to the public 
and to its candidates. It was not now 
able to do so, however, particularly 
through the want of adequate accom- 
modation for the student examinations. 
The Millbank site was practically im- 
possible; but, whatever was done, the 
present state of things could not con- 
tinue. The University was being re- 
organised ; it would have to do more 
teaching, and its work, consequently, 
would be largely increased, while steps 
had been taken to make the examinations 
in some cases of even a more practical 
character than in the past. The Senate 
could not do justice to the candidates or 
to the public as an Examining Body. 
The Estimates had been adopted year 
after year without any advance being 
made, but now, unless he received an 
assurance that there would be no in- 
ordinate delay in providing the necessary 
additional accommodation for the Uni- 
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versity, he should feel bound to move a 
reduction of the Vote, and take a Division 
on the subject with a view of drawing 
the serious attention of the Department 
to the matter. He saw an item for the 
adoption of the electric light in certain 
of the Departments, and he wished to 
express a strong hope that the lecture 
theatre would be lighted in this way. 
At present the theatre was simply in a 
state of darkness visible. At a recent 
meeting of Convocation there ‘they had 
found it almost impossible to tranaact 
the proper work. With regard to the 
question of the improvement and con- 
solidation of the offices of the Public 
Departments, the hon. Member for 
Peterborough need not have apologised 
for occupying the attention of the Com- 
mittee with the subject. He agreed that 
the question was one of great importance, 
and one in regard to which there was 
room for the exercise of great economy. 
The Offices of the Board of Trade—one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important Department of the Government 
—were unsuitable for the work to be 
done, especially when it was borne in 
mind what large deputations had to 
be received from time to time. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Paneras, S.) 
said, he would like to say a few words 
with reference to the University of 
London. Long before the hon. Member 
for Peterborough raised these points in 
regard to National Expenditure—for the 
last 20 years—he had called attention to 
the requirements of the University of 
London. It was fixed in a Government 
building which was not under its control, 
and all the expenditure on it was 
regulated by the Office of Works, which 
knew nothing of the business it conducted, 
and which certainly did not understand 
what were its requirements; conse- 
quently, hethought the Committee would 
see that the expenditure upon it might 
well be totally insufficient, and often in 
the wrong direction. The sum paid for 
the University of London was miserable 
in comparison with the amount paid for 
many University Colleges, and the 
examinations were interfered with and 
limited in many ways in consequence of 
the insufficiency of the accommodation. 
If the Government could see their way 
to devoting £5,000 or £6,000 a year 
towards meeting the claims of the 
University that amount would be by 
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no means too large, considering the 
enormous number of students presenting 
themselves for examination. ‘The matter 
was a pressing one, and he hoped it would 
receive attention. He quite agreed 
that Government sites might be utilised 
for Government buildings if common 
sense regulated the erection of these 
buildings ; but in this matter the rules 
which guided private individuals were 
never observed on behalf of the country. 
They had recently bad an example in the 
case of the new Admiralty buildings. Next, 
he observed in the Vote one item towards 
the cost of the Eastern wing of the 
National Portrait Gallery, the maximum 
balance not to exceed £4,000. He did 
not consider the grant an extravagant 
one, and he wished to know, if more 
than the maximum balance was required, 
who was to provide it? It was, of 
course, very important that both national 
servants and national property should be 
properly housed, and, so far as this great 
collection of pictures was concerned, this 
grant would be money well spent. 
Another item in this long list, to which 
he would like to refer, was the lumping 
together of rents, insurance, &c., under 
Class III., and he thought it was neces- 
sary to appoint a practical person to have 
control over this Department. He trusted 
these matters would be considered. 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: I quite sym- 
pathise with the view that has been ex- 
pressed as to the necessity of some pro- 
vision with respect to the laboratory for 
the London University. The Govern- 
ment were prepared this year to have 
entered into a scheme for providing a 
large laboratory for the University and 
the Science and Art Department, and it 
was proposed that it should be erected on 
the site of the old Millbank Prison. But 
I believe the authorities of the University 
objected to that site, and I am not sure 
that they did not also object to joining 
with the Science and Art Department. 
At any rate, the proposal was not found 
to be satisfactory, and the Government, 
finding that they had not much money 
which could be used for the purpose 
this year, arrived at a compromise 
with the authorities of the University 
under which they postponed for the 
present the proposal for a laboratory, 
and instead made a grant for the purpose 
of lighting the University by electricity. 
‘They hope to be able, before next year’s 
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Estimates are prepared, to come to an 
agreement as to the best position for the 
laboratory. A proposal has also been 
made for new rooms for examina- 
tions, to be used jointly with the Civil 
Service Commissioners, but that also 
has fallen through, although, as I have 
said, our views were sympathetic, and at 
present I do not know that there is any 
proposal on the subject. I think, how- 
ever, that those who are interested in 
these matters have a strong case for 
consideration. The London University 
receives a very large sum in fees, which 
is paid over to the Exchequer. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the question of 
reducing the fees ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: So long as it 
is necessary to provide increased accom- 
modation for the University, I am afraid 
it is quite impossible to enter into that 
question. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: We have now 
got free education. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I do not see how 
that arises. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON: Yes, but we 
have to provide the money. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, referring 
to an item in the Vote of £1,390 for the 
maintenance and repair of Burlington 
Houseand London University, said, he did 
not know which portion referred to Bur- 
lington House and which to the London 
University, but he believed he was right 
in saying that part of the sum which 
referred to Burlington House was ex- 
pended in keeping up that portion of the 
building connected with the Royal 
Academy. That being so, he must enter 
his strong protest against any public 
money being expended on such a purpose 
as this. The portion of Burlington 
House to which he referred was in the 
occupation of a close corporation repre- 
senting a particular section of art extra- 
ordinarily wealthy, so wealthy that no 
man had a notion of their possessions, 
possessed of an immense number of works 
of art, and every year in receipt of such 
an enormous revenue that it ought to 
make them ashamed to ask for any por- 
tion of public money at all for the main- 
tenance of the building in which they 
were lodged. He not, only said they 
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were not entitled to it, but that it was a 
positive misuse of public money to apply 
any part of it to what was practically 
an accretion to the revenue of the Royal 
Academy. The Royal Academy only 
represented a particular side of art. If 
he were going to subventionise art one 
of the first things he should do would 
be to devote some attention to the 
national side of art — namely, water 
colours ; but these Royal Academicians 
thought of nothing but oil colours, and 
practically ignored and relegated to 
au inferior position statuary and all 
other forms of art, whilst the whole of 
the public subventions were devoted to 
a particular form of art and to a parti- 
cular close corporation representing that 
form. He boldly said that the Royal 
Academy, instead of doing anything for 
the furtherance of art, had done much to 
discourage and keep back artists, and 
had fostered an extremely bad school of 
art, founded, first of all, on the Greek 
school, which originated in the very 
worst and most discreditable period of 
Greek history. Had it been founded 
upon the noble Egyptian art 

Tue CHAIRMAN (interposing) said, 
the hon. Member was wandering from 
the subject of the Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that, 
without going into particulars, he would 
merely say that here was a body, receiv- 
ing a public subvention in the way of 
the maintenance of this building, which, 
first of all, was enormously rich, which 
really fostered an extremely false and 
had style of art, and only one particular 
form of the many sides of art; that it 
was encouraged by subventions and the 
yearly presence of Ministers who onght 
not to be there, for it was not decent 
of them to go to a banquet of 
this sort and crack poor jokes. He 
strongly protested against one farthing 
of public money being devoted to the 
maintenance of this building in which 
there was yearly an exhibition so pro- 
fitable that the Academicians ought to 
be well able to pay for its maintenance, 
He did not know what portion of this 
sum was devoted to Burlington House ; 
bnt it seemed to him time that this 
enormously rich body should cease to be 
fostered by the illegitimate presence of 
Ministers, and that the grants to it for 
the maintenance of the building should 
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be at once and forever withdrawn. They 
had ruined Burlington House, to begin 
with, and, instead of leaving it the thing 
of beauty it was, had made it a hissing 
and a reproach. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE was afraid he 
could not state the relative cost of the 
London University and Burlington 
House. The chief cost was the main- 
tenance of the exterior of Burlington 
House, sums having been voted for this 
purpose for many years up to the present 
day under an agreement made in 1867. 
Thesesums kept the building in structural 
repair and occasionally paid for gas ser- 
vices and outside fittings. He was not 
prepared to say that the Board of Works 
proposed any alteration in that arrange- 
ment. The hon. Member had passed 
certain strictures on the Royal Academy, 
but that was a matter in which he could 
not follow the hon. Gentleman. It was 
a matter of opinion, and he saw no reason 
for altering the system and practice 
which had so long prevailed. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had asked him 
about the charge for the Factory In- 
spectors’ office in Finsbury Cireus. 
That office was not on the same footing 
as those which the Home Secretary now 
proposed to establish in various populous 
centres. The raison d’étre of that office 
was that it should bea centreforMr. Lake- 
man and his assistants. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Gorst) knew all about 
the nature of their work. This office 
was situate in that part of London in 
which the principal part of the work of 
the Inspectors lay ; it formed the most 
convenient centre, and it was taken for 
that reason. The Home Secretary had 
obtained Treasury sanction for a large 
number of offices which were to be estab- 
lished in various large towns in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, but that 
charge, he imagined, would not fall upon 
this Vote, but upon a Supplementary 
Estimate for the Home Office. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Does not 
one come here and others of them in 
another Vote ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, this was 
a new departure. Last year three 
offices were established for Superintend- 
ing Inspectors, and the office in Finsbury 
Cireus was provided for Mr. Lakeman 
and his assistants. The other 20 offices 
had only been provided this year after the 
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Estimates were framed, and they would 
have to fall upon a Supplementary 
Estimate. The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough raised a question as to the 
Orange Street Waterworks, and criti- 
cised the nature of the water supplied to 
Trafalgar Square. The colour of the 
water when it came from the wells was 
very curious, presenting a yellowish tinge, 
but it was stated to be the best water in 
London, and the colour was not objec- 
tionable except to the eyesight. He 
was satisfied there was no harm in 
the water from « sanitary point of 
view. His hon. Friend criticised the 
charge of £25 for the Banqueting 
Hall at Whitehall. ‘That charge was to 
defray the cost of the external structure, 
and it was advisable to keep this 
work under the control of the Office 
of Works, as the Banqueting Hall was 
really a national monument. As to 
the next question raised concern- 
ing the building of Publie Offices, in 
which the various Departments would 
be concentrated, he could only repeat 
what he had said on the previous Vote, 
that he would be glad to set about the 
work, if he could only get the money. 
The question, however, was one which 
should be raised on the Vote for the 
Treasury. He hoped to be able in a 
short time to make representations to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject. Everybody would admit that, 
if the money were available, it would be 
possible to use the sites already in the 
possession of the Government for the con- 
centration of offices in large buildings for 
the accommodation of the various Depart- 
ments, and thereby to save the present 
large charges for rents and the unneces- 
sary wear and tear of messengers between 
the different departmental offices situated 
in various directions. But it was a ques- 
tion of policy which the Government, and 
the Government only, could decide. The 
question of electric lighting at the London 
University was being seen to, and the 
theatre was included in the rooms 
to be so lighted. As to the National 
Portrait Gallery, .about which a ques- 
tion had been asked by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for St. Pancras, the 
original Estimate for the building was 
£60,000. When the work was begun it 
was found that the Estimate would be 
exceeded to the extent of £36,000. Mr. 
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Alexander consented to contribute a 
further £20,000, making his contribution 
£80,000 altogether, on the understanding 
that the Government would provide the 
remaining £16,000. The Government 
consented to do that, on a guarantee 
being given that there would be no further 
expenditure needed on the building. The 
building was almost completed, and it 
reflected great credit on the architect. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman had accidentally 
omitted to say that the public were very 
much indebted to Mr. Alexander for his 
great public liberality. It was an 
instance of extraordinary public liberality 
that should be acknowledged in the 
House of Commons. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE was obliged 
to the hon, Baronet for reminding him 
of hisduty. But he thought it unneces- 
sary on the present occasion—it had been 
so often done and properly done in the 
House of Commons—to bear testimony to 
Mr. Alexander’s generosity and the grati- 
tude the public owed to him. 

Sir J. GORST said, he was sorry to 
hear that the Home Office was about to 
begin a very improper financial practice 
in connection with the provision of 
offices for the new Inspectors of Factories. 
He thought a protest should at once be 
made against sucl: action. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, he had 
been asked a question on the subject by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, and he 
had answered his hon. Friend as a matter 
of courtesy, but he thought the question 
did not arise at all under the present 
Vote, and he was not responsible now for 
the Home Office. 

Str J. GORST said, he was not 
blaming the right hon. Gentleman at all. 
In fact, he was speaking entirely in the 
interest of the First Commissioner of 
Works and the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. It was admitted that the £145 in 
the Estimates for the provision of a 
Factory Department in Finsbury Cireus 
did not by any means represent the 
amount that would in the end have to 
be spent for the purpose, and he con- 
tended that this further sum ought to be 
laid before the House in a Supplementary 
Estimate to be brought in by the First 
Commissioner of Works. He was not 
saying anything against the expenditure. 
He thought the provision of those offices 
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was a most proper object for the ex- 
penditure of public money, but the offices 
ought to be provided not by the Home 
Office, but by the Department which 
was especially entrusted with the main- 
tenance of public buildings for the 
Public Service—the Office of Works. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn had 
very properly called attention to the fact 
that they were asked to vote a sum of 
money for the maintenance of Burlington 
House, while Burlington House was 
used by a private body—no doubt a body 
of great distinction—for the purpose of 
exhibiting pictures. ‘The question natu- 
rally arose—why did not this body pay 
a rent for the use of this national build- 
ing? He was told that this body 
charged an admission fee for seeing the 
pictures; they probably made a con- 
siderable sum annually by this exhibition, 
and that being so he could not see why 
they should not be made to pay an 
adequate rent for the use of the building. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, that in 
consideration for being allowed the use 
of Burlington House, free of rent, the 
Royal Academy had added a new storey 
and new galleries to the building, and 
kept it in repair. 

Sir J. GORST said, that was a 
peppercorn rent. Why should it not be 
a real rent represented by the real com- 
mercial value of the building? He had 
always maintained that all parties, no 
matter who they were, who got the use 
of national buildings—buildings that 
were the property of the nation—should 
pay for them a proper commercial rent. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, the First Commissioner of Works, in 
his answers to the various questions put 
to him, omitted to allude to the very im- 
portant point made by the hon. Member 
for Peterborough ; that was with regard 
to the extraordinary differences between 
the original and revised Estimates fo 
sanitary improvements in the Public 
Offices. The original Estimate was 
£50,000 ; and it had risen to £95,000, 
which was almost 50 percent. He ven- 
tured to press the point again on the 
right hon. Gentleman, and to say that 
the Committee ought to receive a cate- 
gorical explanation as to the manner in 
which the original Estimate was framed. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Commissioner 
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of Works had very ingeniously replied 
to some of the criticisms of hon. Members 
by saying that if their demands were 
met it would mean a large expenditure 
of money which would have to be de- 
cided on not by his Department, but by 
the Government as a whole. He was 
going to make another suggestion which 
would involve the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, which would have to be 
spent one day, and the sooner the better. 
He noticed in the Estimates an item of 
£180 for rent for 32, King Street, West- 
minster. He could not but believe that 
a rent of £180 a year for a scandalously 
inadequate and insanitary building like 
32, King Street, Westminster, was a 
waste of money. It was part of a block 
of buildings which it was said was going 
to be removed 20 years ago ; but that 
removal appeared to be further off now 
than it was then. If it required legisla- 
tion to effect the removal, let a Bill be 
promoted ; and he believed that Parlia- 
ment would readily find the money for 
the purpose of removing the congestion 
of traffic in Parliament Street, and giving 
a better view from Whitehall of that 
building, which of all in Europe he re- 
verenced the most, Westminster Abbey, 
and of St. Margaret’s Church and the 
Houses of Parliament. In the new 
National Portrait Gallery we had an ex- 
cellently constructed addition to the 
National Gallery, which reflected credit 
on the donor, the architect, and 
the builder ; but the approaches were 
inconveniently narrow and crowded. 
The First Commissioner should see 
whether it was not possible, by co- 
operation with the County Council and 
the authorities of St. Martin’s Church, 
to carry out the scheme for removing the 
steps of the church, and so improving 
the approach to the new gallery. Of 
eourse, the improvement would have to 
be made at the public expense ; but what 
better use could be made of public wealth 
than in beautifying the great Imperial 
City of London? To the west of the 
Houses of Parliament there was a 
tortuous, narrow, and dirty road between 
them and Lambeth Bridge, and, as the 
bridge was about to be re-built, the First 
Commissioner should see whether he 
could not improve this approach to the 
Houses of Parliament concurrently with 
the building of the bridge. The public 
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would sooner spend £1,000,000 upon 
these improvements than spend £4,000,000 
or £5,000,000 more upon the Army or 
the Navy. If the right hon. Gentleman 
did not pluck up courage next year to 
make these proposals, it would be the 
duty of them not only to oppose his 
Estimates, but even to vote against the 
Budget or some financial proposal of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who would 
not find money for such necessary im- 
provements, which would be made at 
once in any capital of the Continent. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
that sanitary matters ought to receive 
instant attention; and, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman, instead of asking 
for £17,000 on the present occasion to 
put the Public Offices into a sanitary 
state, should have asked for £45,000. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not allow the germs of disease to 
get into the Public Offices, as the germs 
of influenza had got into the House a 
few years ago, owing to bad ventilation 
and bad drainage, injuring not only the 
health of Members, but the health of 
the gentlemen of the Reporters’ Gallery 
and the ladies in the Ladies’ Gallery. In 
connection with the sum of £100,000 
for the protection and maintenance of 
ancient buildings in Great Britain, he 
had asked last year a question of the 
predecessor of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works—a 
question which had not been satisfactorily 
answered—in reference to the Druidical 
stones in the Island of Lewis. 


*THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
J. Goipsmip) : Order, order! There is 
nothing in reference to those stones in the 
Estimates. ; 


Mr. WEIR said, he objected to the 
proposed expenditure for the provision of 
offices for the Factory Inspectors in 
Finsbury Cireus. It was a most careless 
method of conducting business to have a 
number of establishments scattered all 
over the place. The most economical 
and effective system was to have 
all the work done under one roof. 
£31,645 for coal, gas, oil, candles, soap, 
water, &c., for England, and only £1,000 
for the same commodities for Scotland 
showed that Scotland was not treated 
fairly. Why that country was dealt 
with in such a niggardly fashion passed 
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his comprehension. He had got to 
learn that these commodities cost more 
in England than they did in Scotland. 
There might be more frugality exercised 
in Scotland than in England. There 
was a sum of £1,500 taken for new 
furniture for England and only £500 
taken for Scotland. He should like to 
know what became of the old furniture. 
Did it become the perquisite of some 
official? To his mind, the proper way 
to deal with it would be to send it to an 
auction room. 

Srr A. ROLLIT said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn would 
move to reduce the item for Burlington 
House and the London University. The 
explanation given by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works was wholly inadequate. 
Here was a body which was not a Go- 
vernment Department occupying premises 
which were kept in repair and upon 
which only a nominal rent was reserved 
by the Government. It seemed that 
only a peppercorn rent was fixed on con- 
dition that a storey was added to the 
building. But the Academy authorities 
had the use of that storey. It was 
really a Government subsidy,to a private 
or semi-private undertaking, without the 
latter being subjected to any test as to 
the efficiency of -its art teaching or the 
adequacy of its improvements in art in 
this country. Personally, he did think 
the advancement of art a thing which 
the Government should take under its 
own control. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE said, the ar- 
rangement with reference to Burlington 
House had existed so long without excep- 
tion being taken by hon. Members opposite 
that he could not undertake at the first 
breath of criticism to hold out any hope 
that he would suggest any alteration. 
He would make inquiries into the 
matter, but at present he could not under- 
take to say that it would be his duty to 
intervene to upset an arrangement which 
had existed so long without objection. 
With regard to the removal of the block 
of buildings in Parliament Street, and the 
improvement of the approach to the Houses 
of Parliament by way of Lambeth Bridge, 
the matter was not quite so simple as some 
appeared to imagine. He would be glad 
to confer with the London County 
Council, but in these matters he was a 
very humble person indeed, his powers 
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being exceedingly limited. He would 
be willing to do a great deal if he had 
the money ; but if he were to accept all 
the proposals which hon. Members 
opposite had made on the present Vote 
and the preceding one, the Government 
would have to incur an expenditure of 
millions of monszy. There must be 
reasonable moderation in these things. 
His hon. Friend the Member for 
Battersea had urged the necessity for 
improving the approach to the National 
Portrait Gallery. A proposal to remove 
the steps in front of St. Martin’s Church 
was made some time ago, but the outery 
that was raised showed that the public 
would not tolerate such a proceeding. 
The barracks were to be eventually alto- 
gether demolished, and it might be con- 
sidered whether any new approach could 
be made in that quarter to the National 
Portrait Gallery. He agreed that some- 
thing might be done eventually to make 
such an approach as had been suggested 
by the western and northern sides of the 
National Gallery. As far as this year 
was concerned, he was at the end of his 
tether, and he could not hold out any 
promise of further expenditure. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
felt disappointed at what had been said 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite in 
regard to Burlington House. If his 
suggestion were adopted the Govern- 
ment would find themselves in possession 
of a little money wherewith to carry out 
the work that the hon. Member for 
Battersea considered so necessary. The 
Royal Academy paid no rent. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that was because 
they had added a storey to Burlington 
House. Well, by doing that they had 
defaced one of the finest buildings in all 
Europe, and they should be made to pay 
a swinging rent by way of fine for that 
act of vandalism. He maintained that 


they ought to pay a rent, the site being 
one that ought to yield a large amount of 


money to the Government. The Royal 
Academy was a most selfish Corporation, 
and afforded a strong and not very credit- 
able contrast in their conduct to that of 
Mr. Alexander. He had the advantage 
of some acquaintance with that gentle- 
man, and he could say that throughout 
his conduct had been most public- 
spirited and generous. The rich Cor- 
poration of selfish showmen were making 
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thousands a year, and yet they not only 
refused to pay any rent, but came down 
to that House for this large sum for re- 
pairs. He moved to reduce the Vote by 
the sum of £1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That Item B (Maintenance and Repairs) be 
reduced by £1,000 in respect of Burlington 
House.”—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, that before the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite replied, he 
should like to ask whether the Vote under 
discussion did not include the cost of re- 
pairs to that part of Burlington House 
which was occupied by the Royal Society 
and the other learned Societies ? This 
country did not do much for science, and 
he should be inclined to vote against the 
proposed reduction of the Vote. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that in his opinion the hon. Member 
for Battersea had made a very proper 
suggestion as to the approaches to the 
House of Commons. The answer given 
tothe hon. Member was not quite satis- 
factory. ; 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
J. GoLtpsmip): There has been an 
Amendment moved which limits the 
discussion to the item for Burlington 
House. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, there was 
some misapprehension in regard to the 
Vote. Burlington House was divided 
into two portions, one of which was 
occupied by the Royal Academy at a 
peppercorn rent under a lease for 999 
years, granted in 1867 upon condition of 
the Society adding an additional storey 
to the building and maintaining the build- 
ing in repair at their own expense. The 
other part of the building was occupied 
by the Royal and other learned Societies, 
which were far from being rich bodies, 
being mostly supported by subscriptions. 
The money now asked for was entirely 
for the repair of the buildings occupied 
by those learned Societies. The Royal 
Academy of Arts were bound to keep 
their part of the building in repair both 
outside and in, and the sum which the 
Committee was now asked to vote had no 
reference to that Department. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he had 
begun by asking what part of the Vote 
affected the Royal Academy and what 
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part the University of London. He did 
not consider that the Art Society of pic- 
ture showmen were entitled to any assist- 
ance from the State at all. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite mean to 
tell him that the whole of this sum was 
spent on that part of Burlington House 
occupied by the learned Societies ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That is my 
information. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, there, 
therefore, only remained the objection— 
and it was a most serious one—that this 
Corporation paid no rent for the enormous 
and valuable accommodation the State 
gave them. This, he thought, was almost 
a sufficient reason for them to mark their 
dissatisfaction by taking a Division on 
the Vote. But if not a single farthing of 
the sum asked for would go to the Royal 
Academy, he should ask leave to with- 
draw his Motion toreduce the Vote. He 
thought, however, that the Royal 
Academy ought to be made to pay some 
rent. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, he approved of 
the determination of the hon. Member to 
withdraw the Amendment, but he should 
like to know the terms of the agreement 
between the Government and the Royal 
Academy. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he must 
protest against the attack which had been 
made by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
upon the President and members of the 
Royal Academy. The language the hon. 
Member had used did not reflect credit 
either upon the hon. Gentleman’s taste 
or his judgment. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS agreed that it 
would be unreasonable to ask for a reduc- 
tion of this Vote until the Committee 
saw the exact terms of the agreement 
with the Royal Academy. There was a 
great deal of difference between the con- 
ditions under which pictures were 
exhibited by the Royal Academy and the 
conditions of art generally in England in 
1894 and those which prevailed in 1867 
It seemed to him that either the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury or the First Com- 
missioner of Works ought to place the 
terms of the agreement between the Go- 
vernment and the Royal Academy in the 
Library of the House, and ought to 
require the Royal Academy to furnish 
Parliament with some account of the 
manner in which they disposed of 
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the money they took. Some artists 
regarded the Royal Academy as a close 
Corporation on which social prejudices 
prevailed, and which yielded to prejudices 
to the exclusion of genuine artistic merit. 
The Royal Academy ought to be made 
more representative in its character, 
instead of being, as it was now, a mere 
private trading concern. Many artists 
thought that pictures of real merit were 
frequently excluded from exhibition for 
whimsical reasons that could not be 
understood except by the close Corpora- 
tion that bossed the show at Burlington 
House. He was as fond of pictures as 
anybody, and was as anxious as anybody 
that the country should do what was 
necessary for art, but he should refuse to 
vote another £50 for the Royal Academy 
whilst the present condition of things 
—which he should oppose through thick 
and thin—existed. Money was made by 
the Royal Academy out of their exhibi- 
tion, and many people declared that it 
was misspent. Until the accounts were 
submitted to the House the criticisms 
offered against the action {of this Corpo- 
ration would be justified. No other Go- 
verament in Europe extended such 
privileges to a close Corporation of 
artists as was extended by the Govern- 
ment of this country to the Royal 
Academy. The selection of pictures 
for a proper representative exhibition of 
works of art ought to be placed in the 
hands of a competent Committee. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could assure the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir J. Goldsmid) that he took 
as much ‘interest in true art as he 
himself. He did not think that sympathy 
with genuine art was demonstrated 
by buying expensive pictures and 
furniture under the advice of a Bond 
Street dealer. He had a detestation of 
false art, which was as rampant on the 
walls of the Royal Academy as any- 
where. After the explanation which 
had been given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and with the expression of 
a hope that the agreement between the 
Royal Academy and the Government 
would be laid on the Table of the House, 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that as 
they spent so much money on this 
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building, they had a right to ask why 
they had no share in the control of it. 
He feared that this Royal Academy was 
kept up for a class, and only a class. 
Seeing that Burlington House site was 
given tothe Academy at such alow rent, 
the exhibition ought to be free to the public 
at least on some days during the week. 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.): 
On one day. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
even think one day would be sufficient. 
He thought the public ought to have 
some return for their money. He did 
not know if that money was expended 
on the dinner annually given to West 
End people—— 


THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 
That does not arise on the Vote. 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
require to be told what was in the Vote ; 
but they had a duty towards the British 
public, and he thought that unless the 
Academy was thrown.open to the people 
once a week at least they ought to refuse 
to vote this sum. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Srr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he wished to get some further in- 
formation relative to the approaches to 
the House of Commons from the north 
side. He believed that if the First 
Commissioner of Works would make 
further inquiries he would find that there 
was a great distinction between the 
block from Parliament Street to King 
Street and the block from King Street to 
Delahay Street. Of course, it would be 
quite impossible to deal with the north 
side of Great George Street, because 
there were a number of buildings which 
could not well be displaced. But, with 
regard to the block between King Street 
and Parliament Street, some 15 years 
ago he was acting on behalf of several 
persons who then occupied the houses 
immediately on the west side of Parlia- 
ment Street, and he remembered very 
well that compensation was paid by the 
then Government for possession at that 
time, 1878. At present, many of the 
tenants were occupying only at three 
months’ notice, and therefore a large ex- 
penditure would not be required for the 
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Government to obtain possession of this 
valuable site, and thereby effect a very 
great improvement. With regard to the 
syndicate which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had mentioned, it would be found 
that it only had to do with the north 
side of Great George Street. The 
country had actually paid thousands of 
pounds for three-fourths of the site 
between Parliament — and King 
Street some 15 years ag 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: Power was 
given to the Syndicate to clear the block 
between Parliament Street and King 
Street, and to make a new frontage in 
continuation of the Home Office frontage. 
In any scheme now brought forward we 
should have to deal with that Syndicate. 

Str R. WEBSTER: The Office of 
Works bought all the houses on the 
north side of the block. I am quite 
certain of that. 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: The Office 
of Works had entered into an agreement 
with the Syndicate, 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that he found 
two items for insurance, together amount- 
ing to £83. How was it that one or 
two of these public buildings were in- 
sured and that the others were not? It 
was obvious that where the Government 
possessed an enormous number of build- 
ings insurance was out of the question. 
Another point to which he wished to 
draw attention was the graut made for 
the third time to Nottingham in connec- 
tion with the Probate Registry buildings. 
Here they had a town favoured in a 
most extraordinary manner. In London 
they did not get such advantages, and he 
supposed the reason was that they had 
not their proper share of representation 
in the House of Commons. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: The Go- 
vernment do not insure buildings except 
where there is an express covenant re- 
quiring them to do so. The buildings 
alluded to by the hon. Member for North 
Islington are held under such a covenant. 
In regard to the grant to Nottingham, it 
is for the purpose of providing a new 
Probate Registry Office in combination 
with the Post Office. 

Mr. HANBURY asked where the in- 
formation was to be found relating to the 
item of £10,000—appropriations in aid 
on Government property? They were 
unable to say what property was referred 
to. He would like to know whether this 
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was an actual or only an estimated sum ? 
He also wished to know whether it was 
intended to light all the Government 
Offices by electricity ? They had — 
installed it at the Foreign Office, h 
Raval. "Thos he woald’ Sss'gn ia sah 
why the State should provide stables for 
the First Lord of the Treasury and for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
they were not provided for other Ministers ; 
and why a residence at Queen Anne’s 
Gate should be found for the First Naval 
Lord? Why chould not the Adjutant 
General of the Army also have a residence ? 
Finally, could the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether in the new Admiralty build- 
ings provision was made for a residence 
for the First Naval Lord ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE : I am afraid 
I am notable to throw much light on the 
question of the residence of the First 
Sea Lord or on that of the stables of the 
Ministers named. Such provision has 
been made for many years, and I am not 
prepared at the moment to say whether 
it is right or wrong. No provision has 
been made in the new Admiralty build- 
ings for a residence for the First Naval 
Lord. As to electric lighting, I believe 
the Foreign Office is the only Public De- 
partment which has been lighted by 
electricity, and I imagine that has been 
done because the building’is used for 
official receptions. I am prepared to 
hand the hon. Member for Preston a list 
of the rents which make up the item of 
£10,000 to which he has referred. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, he desired to have some expla- 
nation of the large increase in the item 
of the expenses of the office of the 
Inspector General of Bankruptcy in 
Carey Street. Last year the sum paid 
was £1,820; this year £2,810 was 
asked for, and no reason was vouchsafed 
for the increase. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: The only 
explanation, I believe, is the increased 
work of the Department. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that had 
nothing to do with this item, which re- 
lated merely to the rent of the premises. 
He certainly did not think the explana- 
tion satisfactory. If the right hon. 
Gentleman looks into the matter he will 
find, on page 45, that part of the premises 
are sub-let. Are we to understand that the 
money received as rent for them comes back 
afterwards as an appropriation in aid ? 
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*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: In reference 
to the item referred to on page 45, I am 
afraid I cannot just now say more than 
that some of the premises are sub-let, and 
that the rents received go to the appro- 
priation in aid. 

*Sirr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he wished to 
enter his protest. against the unsatis- 
factory character of the reply given to 
the hon. Member for Battersea regard- 
ing the approach to the Houses of 
Parliament from Parliament Street and 
Lambeth Bridge. Hon. Members on 
both sides of the House concurred with 
the Member for Battersea that the ap- 
proaches were of an exceedingly unsatis- 
factory character, and although the First 
Commissioner of Works had indicated 
that he had no money at his disposal with 
which to effect the improvement, he did 
think they should have some assurance 
that this question would be really taken 
up in earnest. Surely the right hon. 
Gentleman might press the question 
upon the attention of the Cabinet. If 
uadertaken in a statesmanlike way—[a 
laugh |—there would be some hope of an 
effective improvement being carried out. 
Hon. Members might ridicule the use 
of the epithet “ statesmanlike,” but he 
considered it properly applicable in this 
connection. Probably that laugh from 
hon. Members opposite might explain 
why this improvement had been so long 
delayed. A question of this kind should 
be dealt with in a broad and far-sighted 
manner. It should be treated as a whole 
and in time. The Government should 
examine this question of the approaches 
to Parliament, and consider how far the 
cost of improving the King Street 
approach and that from Lambeth could 
be met by the increased value of the 
new frontages thus obtained. That would 
be dealing with the question in a “ states- 
manlike” way. Ifthe Government would 
at once deal with the King Street and the 
Lambeth approaches they would benefit 
the people of London, who were now in 
want of employment, and at the same time 
would permanently add to the attractive- 
ness of a building which was one of the 
most splendid and most interesting in the 
whole world. This subject merited more 
careful attention than it had evidently 
received from the First Commissioner. 


VOL, XXIV. [rourtH seErizs.] 
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Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
asked as to the electric lighting at the 
Foreign Office, whether that establish- 
ment had its own installation or whether 
it was supplied from the outside; also 
whether it was high or low tension elec- 
tricity, and how many volts ? 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON pressed the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury to 
say that he would use his influence to 
secure that the Royal Academy would be 
opened free to the public at least once a 
week. With regard to the answer of the 
First Commissioner of Works to the hon. 
Member for Battersea, he did not blame 
the right hon. Gentleman; they ought 
rather to attack the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, because this was a matter which 
must be taken up by the Government. 
He did not think that in this respect it 
could be suggested that they were advo- 
cating anything that was either unneces- 
sary or extravagant. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT thought the 
hon. Member asked rather a large order. 
He did not think it was part of his busi- 
ness to ask the Royal Academy to make 
such an arrangement, considering the 
Academy possessed the buildings under 
an agreement made in 1867 for 999 years. 
If the hon. Member would wait till the 
end of the lease possibly some re-arrange- 
ment might be made in the interests of 
the public. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
thought with the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough it was a great shame that there 
was not a free public day at the Royal 
Academy. Unlike his brother in Paris, 
the London artizan, unless he had a 
shilling in his pocket, was absolutely 
debarred from seeing the art products of 
the year, and so cultivating whatever 
esthetic tastes he might have. It was 
not sufficient to give him occasional 
access to the National Gallery. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
intend to wait 999 years before he again 
raised this question. But he reiterated 
that, as the Royal Academy had got the 
use of a valuable site for a very small 
sum, the least they could do in return 
was to give the public free admission on 
one day. He would not divide the 
Committee on the present occasion, but 
would give the Financial Secretary till 
the Report stage to consider the matter. 


2x 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 
3. £185,210, to complete the sum for 
surveys of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ferd) said that, in reference to this Vote, 
he would like to point out that so long 
ago as December, 1892, the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
work of the Ordnance Survey gave in 
its Report, and he would now like to be 
informed to what extent it was proposed 
to give effect to the recommendations of 
that Committee. We shall be glad to 
see to what extent and by what method 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
give effect to the recommendations of 
that Committee. The Report of the 
Departmental Committee having been 
issued as Jong ago as 1892, it is obvious 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
had ample time to consider their proposal 
and to mature their deliberate opinions. 
I assume, therefore, that the Estimates 
now before us contain the whole policy 
of Her Majesty's Government with re- 
gard to the Ordnance Survey in the 
future. I may remind the House that the 


most important recommendation in that 
Report was that the immediate revision 
of the 25-inch and six-inch maps should 


be undertaken. The Estimate for that 
work forthe current year alone, according 
to the estimate of the Director General 
of the Ordnance Survey, was £16,000, 
But I observe that the increase on the 
total Estimate for the present year is 
only £1,000, and it seems to me that is 
hardly an adequate increase in the Esti- 
mates to begin with. They are interesting 
for another reason: they form a new 
departure altogether on the part of the 
Board of Agriculture (which is now re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Ordnance 
Survey) likely in many senses to be 
fitting and satisfactory. It appears in 
the Appendix at the close of the Report, 
showing for the first time, us far as I 
remember, how much of the funds at the 
disposal of the Department are spent 
upon the production of the different maps, 
and in carrying out the different works 
which it is their duty to perform. I 
desire to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the item in the Appendix pro- 
viding for the general revision of the six- 
inch and 25-inch maps for Great 
Britain, in order that none of them shall 


{COMMONS} 
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remain uvrevised for longer than 20 
years. That work, according to the 
present Estimates, is to be completed by 
the year 1910, at a total outlay of 
£640,000. I observe that if the pro- 
posals of the Director General had been 
carried out, the same work ought to have 
been completed by the year 1904, en- 
tailing an expenditure of £630,000. The 
Committee will see that upon this point 
the plan of the Government involves a 
delay of six years as compared with the 
Director General’s plan. But I want to 
go a little further and ask how much of 
the £640,000 will be required for the 
completion of the six-inch map ? because 
£600,000 was the sum estimated for 
completing the 25-inch map alone. This 
is important, because it was pointed out 
most emphatically, both by the Director 
General of the Ordnance Survey and by 
the Departmental Committee, that a delay 
of a single year in completing this work 
would involve a large increase in the 
total cost of carrying it out. I should like 
to have an answer on this point from my 
right hon. Friend opposite, and also to 
know what is the additional expense the 
country will be put to by the delay which 
has already occurred in carrying out the 
work ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: The work for 
which year ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN : For 1893-4. I am 
referring to this work of proceeding with 
the 25-inch map. Again, I want to 
know how much of the £600,000 left 
from the revision of the six-inch map 
will be required for the completion of the 
Town-scale map already in hand. At 
the bottom of the page there is a note 
stating that a portion of the money will 
be expended for that purpose. The list 
of these maps is already very formidable. 
The Report of the Commission for 1893 
states that— 

“The large Town-surveys now in hand are 
London, Plymouth, Devonport, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Gateshead, Jarrow, Blackburn, South 
Shields, Tynemouth, North Shields, Wallsend, 
Cardiff, and Glasgow.” 

Then come the towns in Edinburghshire, 
Haddingtonshire, Wigtownshire, Kirk- 
eudbrightshire, Fifeshire, and Ross-shire. 
The maps for the towns in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire are already prepared. 
There are maps of 22 large towns already 
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in hand, and they will have to be com- 
pleted out of the £90,000 allocated for 
completing the towns in the country in 
addition to the six-inch map. I want to 
know how much will be left for the im- 
portant work of revising the 25-inch and 
six-inch maps for the rest of the country ? 
I must again direct the attention of the 
Committee to the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee and ask them what 
they think of it. On page 11 they state 
that some of the 25-inch maps are dated 
1855, and have never been revised since. 
We have some evidence of the great cost 
that will be entailed if the Ordnance 
Surveys are allowed to remain too long 
without revision, necessitating in some 
instances almost new surveys. It is 
obvious that the 25-inch survey should 
be commenced without delay, and I think 
the Committee will be anxious to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman how much 
will be left after the completion of the 22 
large Town-surveys for proceeding with 
the important work of the 25-inch and 
six-inch maps. Then there is another 


feature in this new departure of the Go- 
vernment which is far more important 
than all, to which I will also call the 


attention of the Committee. The Com- 
mittee will notice the last item but one from 
the bottom of the page—“ For the revision 
of Town-scale maps "—the cost over and 
above the revision of the 25-inch scale 
being paid by the towns requiring revi- 
sion on the larger scale. But I observe 
there is no Estimate made at all for the 
total completion of this work. Nothing 
whatever is said as to the date by which 
the Government anticipate it will be 
completed, and this is explained in a 
paragraph which, I think, is the most 
important in this Report, issued by the 
Board of Agriculture. They say the 
Treasury issued a Minute, dated 18th of 
May, 1855, directing that the plans of 
towns containing more than 4,000 inha- 
bitants, which had hitherto been drawn 
on a scale of five-eighths of an inch to 
a mile, should be drawn on a larger scale, 
equivalent to 1:276. This Minute re- 
mained in force until the 30th of Janu- 
ary, 1894, when it was formally revoked 
by the Treasury. The reasons which 
led to the discontinuance of surveys on a 
larger scale than 1-500 are fully stated 
in a Treasury Minute of 1893 and need 
not be re-stated now; but the general 


$21 Mar 1994} 
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result is, that after the completion of the 
Town-surveys now in hand, no surveys 
will be made, and no plans will be revised 
at the cost of the State on a larger scale 
than 1-500. I think we are fully entitled 
to ask what are the grounds upon which 
the Government feel themselves to be 
justified in abandoning altogether this 
very important class of work which has 
hitherto been carried on by the Ordnance 
Survey, not only with regard to the future, 
which is perhaps of less importance, 
but in the revision of the mass of work, 
done in the past. Are there any other 
grounds, apart from the expenditure 
necessary for carrying out the work, 
which justify the Government in aban- 
doning the revision of the plans already 
made—without which the whole amount 
spent on this important work will be ab- 
solutely thrown away ?—because, as 
pointed out by the Director General and by 
the Departmental Committee, these maps 
—especially the large-scale ones—become 
within an appreciable period of time, 
unless revised, almost obsolete and prac- 
tically worthless for future reference. Is 
there any other ground for the abandon- 
ment, apart from the cost? Two ques- 
tions arise, and I am sure the Com- 
mittee will be glad of an answer to 
them. First, what has been the total 
expenditure by the Ordnance Survey upon 
the production of Town-maps on a scale 
larger than 1-500 from the commence- 
ment up to the present time? I venture 
to think it must amount to a very large 
sum. Secondly, what has been the usual 
amount expended annually upon the re- 
vision of these maps ? Upon important 
work of this character since 1855 the ex- 
penditure of public money both in survey 
and revision must have been large. As 
far as I can see, there is great danger that 
it will now all be thrown away, for it is 
essential that these maps should be re- 
vised within a reasonable period. The 
Committee upon this point say— 

“‘ We find that while the large-scale maps are 
excellent in quality, and while they fully meet 
the purpose for which they were designed, the 
very largeness of the scale practically leads to 
their getting out of date. This defect is more 
apparent in the 25-inch plans of the Survey 
since 1854, and still more so in the Town-plans 
on the scale of 5 feet, 10 feet, and 10°56 feet per 
mile. Scarcely any of them have been revised, 
and it is sr necessary that the advantage 
of these splendid maps should not be destroyed 
for want of a regular system of revision.” 
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Now, the right hon. Gentleman may tell me 
that the revision will in future be carried 
out in the same way as in the past pro- 
vided the towns desire it, and are willing 
to bear the expense themselves. I. have 
no doubt they will in some cases be ready 
to take that burden upon themselves, but 
in many cases they will not. They will 
possibly say to the Board of Agriculture 
—“This has been your work ; you have 
carried it out in the past ; you have borne 
the expense of the production of these 
maps without consulting us about it, and 
it is your duty, therefore, to see that a 
proper system of revision is carried out.” 
If that should be so, what is to become of 
these Town-scale maps produced at such 
enormous cost where the towns are not 
willing to bear the expense of their 
revision in the future? What are the 
grounds, apart from expense—a matter on 
which the Treasury has always a good 
deal to say—which have induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to come to this 
very serious decision ? I think I may add 
another reason to show that it is desir- 
able that these Town-maps should be 
maintained upon their present scale and 
properly revised—namely, that they are 
of enormous use and importance for the 
purposes of the registration of title of 
real property in towns. Registration of 
title is a matter in which Members on 
both sides of the House profess great 
interest, and if these maps disappear 
one of the greatest facilities for the 
registration of title will disappear with 
them. The Board of Agriculture have 
no doubt carefully considered and 
weighed the objections to the course 
which I venture to propose, and I think 
the Committee will be glad and will 
expect to have a full explanation and 
reply to the questions I have put to the 
right hon. Gentleman. I wish to say 
that in making these observations I have 
been actuated by no feeling of anta- 
gonism or hostility to the work of the 
Department over which the right hon. 
Gentleman presides ; on the contrary, I 
know that in dealing with this subject 
the right hon. Gentleman has had to 
meet difficulties with which every head 
of a Government Department is con- 
fronted when he makes a demand for 
increased expenditure from the Treasury, 
and it is with the view of assisting the 
right hon, Gentleman to get his reason- 


Mr. Chaplin 
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able and proper demands met by the 
Treasury that I have made these obser- 
vations. Enormous sume have in the 
past been spent on this important work, 
and it would be a great misfortune anda 
deplorable waste of public money if for 
any small or ill-timed economy a great 
part of the valuable work that has been 
done by the Ordnance Survey is thrown 
away. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his friendly tone towards the Depart- 
ment. For the first time in the history 
of the Survey the Vote has been placed 
before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in a plain and intelligible 
form ; and notwithstanding the criticisms 
of the right hon. Gentlemac, I claim that 
the Survey has never been in so satis- 
factory a condition in every respect as at 
the present moment. That satisfactory 
condition is, I may say, mainly due to 
the action of the right hon. Gentleman 
in appointing the Committee over which 
an hon. Baronet opposite presided. That 
Committee made a most valuable and 
exhaustive Report, and the House is in 
possession of a Minute of the Board of 
Agriculture which, with some very slight 
modifications, carried out the valuable 
suggestions contained in the Report. I 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view that the Committee reported that 
the most important work of the Depart- 
meut was the revision of the 25-inch 
map. What the Committee said was 
that the most important work was the 
one-inch map, because that was the map 
which was most popular, and the com- 
pletion of which was most demanded. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : It has been already 
completed. 


Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes; I was 
going to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that we have made arrange- 
ments for the completion of the revision 
of the one-inch map at an early date, 
and I hope the Committee will accept 
that as a satisfactory statement. I may 
say that the work is being carried out ata 
more rapid rate than has hitherto been 
adopted. The right hon. Gentleman 
says the Estimate is only increased by 
£1,000, but he has forgotten that in 
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addition we are employing 93 Engineers, 
whose cost is included in the Army Esti- 
mates. The right hon. Gentleman in- 
quired with regard to the six-inch map ; 
but he has forgotten that the 25-inch 
map and the six-inch map are based on 
one and the same survey, and that 
therefore the one Estimate includes 
both, I am unable to say what 
portion of the Vote will go to the com- 
pletion of the Town-maps, but I am in- 
formed by the best authorities that a 
sufficient sum has been included in the 
£90,000 for the completion of the ‘Town- 
maps and the revision of the six-inch 
and 25-inch maps. With regard to the 
main ground of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s criticism, that is the Town-maps, 
the right hon. Gentleman seeks to convey 
to the House that the new departure taken 
by the Department would be detrimental 
to the country generally, and he went on 
to ask what ground we had for taking 
that new departure. The ground we had 
was the recommendation of the very 
excellent Committtee which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself appointed. The right 
hon. Gentleman read to the Committee 
some observations of the Committee as 
to the importance of these Town- 
maps, but he might have gone a little 
farther and read the recommendation of 
the Committee with regard to those maps. 
He doubted whether the House realised 
what was the amount of money spent 
upon these maps. The Town-maps were 
useful only for local and not for Imperial 
or National purposes ; but, nevertheless, 
they would be revised by the staff of the 
Survey, under certain conditions, where 
the Local Authorities desired it, and 
were willing to defray the cost of the 
work over and above the cost of revising 
the 25-inch map. What the Government 
had to do was to take the maps of a 
National character as against maps of a 
local character, and he thought there was 
a strong case for giving the preference to 
the revision of the former. If he wanted 
corroboration upon this point he could 
point to the statement of the hon. 
Baronet last year, when he said that 
these 10-inch maps were the bane of the 
Ordnance Survey. He did not think, 
therefore, that the Government could be 
accused of negligence in dropping these 
maps in order to make progress with the 
25-inch map. 


{21 Mar 1894} 
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Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he thought it was de- 
sirable that the maps should be revised 
every 15 years. He understood that the 
increase in the amount of the Estimate 
was due to the fact that more engineers 
were to be put on the survey. 

Mr. H. GARDNER explained that 
the money hitherto allotted for town 
maps was to be applied to the purposes of 
25-inch maps. 

Masor DARWIN said, he under- 
stood that the recommendation of the 
Committee was that the maps were to 
be revised every 15 years, whereas the 
Appendix to the Estimates said 20 
years. They would certainly become 
ineffective in populous districts after such 
a length of time. He trusted that the 
period of 15 years would not be extended. 
It appeared to him that the Ordnance 
Survey maps ought to be published in a 
more suitable form for the convenienée of 
the general public, and he believed that 
if the Ordnance Survey adopted the 
recommendations of the Committee they 
would increase the sale very consider- 
ably. From a military point of view 
it was extremely desirable, for he be- 
lieved that a good map of the country 
would be of as much help to our de- 
fensive forces as one or two additional 
battalious. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said 
that, after reading the Report of the Com- 
mittee, he was amazed that more money 
had not been appropriated to the Survey. 
He did not think that a sufficient sum 
was allowed for the additional work which 
was to be done, and he hoped that a 
larger sum might be allotted to the 
service, Last year the House psssed.a 
Bill under which there were to be com- 
pulsory sales of property, and he must 
say he could not conceive a greater mis- 
take than that those operations should 
take place upon the basis of a plan 15 
or 20 years old. He was sure that the 
Government would find assistance from 


all parts of the House if they pro- 
ceeded with all possible rapidity with 


this branch of work. It was very desir- 
able that the engraved maps should be 
proceeded with at once. He must 
say that he did not think the dates 
given in the Estimate for the completion 
of the work were very encouraging. Sofar 
as he understood, the one-inch engraved 
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map was to be finished in eight years 
from this time and the others not 
before 1910, while for Ireland the pub- 
lication would not be completed before 
1920. There seemed to be an opinion 
in favour of a one-inch map, but he 
thought a six-inch map would be better. 
His experience in Yorkshire was that a 
six-inch map was most useful and con- 
venient. Everything was marked upon 
it, and in case of agricultural transactions 
the parties knew exactly what the farmer 
was letting and what the tenant was 
taking. A frequent revision of the maps 
was a great saving to the country, because 
if a map was some years old nobody 
would accept it, and considerable cost 
was thrown upon those concerned. He 
hoped that in the future more progress 
would be made, and he was sure that 
such a policy would be approved by all 
and objected to by none. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
he could not understand why in reference 
to these maps Scotland should be merged 
with England. It was not long since, 
when the Government was in Opposition, 
that they heard Scotland spoken of as a 
foreign country. He wanted the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell them how much 
of this £90,000 was to be expended upon 
Scotland, and particularly what sum was 
to be spent upon the Highlands of Scot- 
land. As the maps at present stood, 
lochs were shown where there were no 
lochs, and roads where there were no 
roads, while existing lochs and roads 
were not shown at all. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would take care to 
have these errors rectified. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
said, he desired to thank the Minister for 
Agriculture for the interesting and valu- 
able statement he had presented to Parlia- 
ment with regard to the recommendations 
of the Committee, and was sorry that the 
Chairman of that Committee was not in 
the House. He congratulated the Ord- 
nance Survey upon having now enlisted in 
its service both the gentleman who 
formerly presided over the Board and the 
gentleman who might at some future 
time preside over the Board. He must 
say he did not entirely agree 
with the objections which had been 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Chaplin). In his opinion, 
the Board of Agriculture had taken a 

Sir F. S. Powell 
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right step in throwing the cost of the 
large town maps upon the localities 
themselves. They were used by the 
Local Authorities, but were not of much 
general interest, and the sale to the 
public was extremely small, while the 
labour of preparing them was so 
enormous, and the cost of revision so 
great, that it had prevented adequate 
attention being directed to other parts of 
the survey. The scale upon which they 
were prepared was so extensive that they 
actually marked the door-step of a house, 
If the large towns desired to have such 
maps they should, of course, be properly 
prepared, but they ought to be made at 
the expense of the localities. With regard 
to the cost of the six-inch maps, which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chaplin) 
desired to have, he thought that could 
hardly be given separately, as these maps 
were prepared chiefly by photographic 
reduction from the 25-inch maps, 
He must say he found some objection 
as to the time named in the Estimates 
for the periodical revision of the maps, and 
with regard to the dates of completion, 
which were much further distant than he 
anticipated. It wasa matter for regret that 
more money could not be expended this 
year, but, inasmuch as the naval expen- 
diture pressed so heavily on the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, he did not see that 
anything further could be done. He 
thought that the one-inch, six-inch, and 
25-inch maps would be most useful to 
everybody, and hoped the work would be 
carried out as promptly as possible. He 
could not agree with what his Friend 
the hon. Baronet opposite had said with 
regard to the superiority of foreign 
to English-printed maps. He had used 
the ordinary Government Survey maps 
for many years, and he had good reason 
to be satisfied with them. 

*Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, it seemed to him that 
a 25-inch map was scarcely large enough, 
and he doubted whether they got an 
adequate return for their money in re- 
spect of the town map on the 25-inch 
scale, With regard to the revision of 
maps, it often happened that the maps 
were useful for a large number of years, 
because the characteristics of the country 
did not alter very rapidly, and he thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
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arranged for a revision once in 25 years 
all the requirements of the case would be 
met. There was another question with 
regard to the smaller scale maps—he 
always thought the Ordnance Survey 
had been too much under the dominance 
of the military idea. With regard to the 
actual preparation of the maps, there 
were two methods by which hills were 
shown—namely, by contour lines and by 
shading. The shading was the most 
effective method, and he thought the 
Ordnance Survey Department might well 
consider whether in the new maps the 
shading should not be universally em- 
ployed to denote hills. If it had been 
decided that there should be an alteration 
in this respect he thought a wise discre- 
tion had been used. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) said, he 
was sure the Committee would be glad to 
see the valuable information which was 
given in what was called the Appendix 
to this Vote. He remembered the ques- 
tion of these town maps being raised 
when he was at the Treasury, and he 
could only repeat the statement of the 
importance of these town maps being 
kept up to date. Certainly, in Yorkshire 
the features of the towns were changed 
from year to year, and it was most impor- 
tant that the maps should be kept correct. 
He thought that Vote might be postponed, 
or that information should be given on 
the Report stage. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister for Agriculture had 
spoken with pardonable pride of the form 
in which this Estimate was presented, and 
had expressed his satisfaction with the 
condition of the Service. The form, 
however, in which the Estimates came 
before the Committee seemed to show that 
a further sum would be required for the 
completion of these different works. 
It had been pointed out that there had 
been an extension of time beyond that 
recommended by the Committee. He 
could quite understand that under the 
circumstances it was necessary that there 
should be such an extension. He under- 
stood, however, that the Goverument in- 
tended that the work should be completed 
within the dates mentioned iu the 
Estimates. 


Mr. H. GARDNER was understood 
to assent. 


{21 Mary 1894} 
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Mr.JACKSON said, he was glad tosee 
that the right hon, Gentleman assented, 
and he was sure that all those who were in- 
terested in the survey would accept the 
present proposal, if the dates mentioned 
in the Estimates were adhered to. If, 
however, the Government intended to 
adhere to those dates, they had not pro- 
vided sufficient money for the purpose. 
The cost of the re-survey of the Scottish 
counties, which was to be completed by 
June, 1897, was to be £50,000. Anyone 
who looked at the figures would see that 
if the dates mentioned were to be adhered 
to, there must be an addition during the 
next three years of £30,000 a year to the 
Estimates. The Scottish expenditure 
would amount to £17,000 a year for three 
years, and the British expenditure to a 
little over £100,000 a year for 16 years. 
That being so, instead of the £90,000 a 
year, provided for by the Estimates, the 
amount to be provided ought to be 
£120,000. 


*Mr. H. GARDNER: The right hon. 
Gentleman forgets that when work 
is completed the money provided for 
that work will be set free. 


Mr. JACKSON said, that taking the 
Estimate as it stood, it was quite clear 
that during the next three years the 
sums he had stated would have to be pro- 
vided. A similar result was obtained by 
looking at the totals. By dividing 
£3,500,000 over practically 16 years, an 
annual expenditure was obtained of a 
little over £240,000 a year, instead of 
£225,000 a year. If his figures were not 
correct, perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man would afford an explanation. If his 
figures were correct, however, the Com- 
mittee must clearly understand that the 
Estimate of this year was not sufficient 
to guarantee the completion of the work 
within the period named. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: The Estimates 
have been very carefully prepared by the 
officers of the Department, and we are 
thoroughly satisfied that we shall be able 
to carry out the services specified in the 
period named. We shall have at our dis- 
posal towards the expenditure of future 
years the sums that will be set free on 
the completion of some of the work. 
Those sums can then be devoted towards 
the completion of the 25-inch map. One 
or two questions have been asked me 
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which I hope I shall be allowed to reply 
to briefly, as it is highly desirable that 
we should get the Vote to-night. The 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down was good enough to congratulate 
me on the way in which the Estimates 
are set out. I must at once admit that I 
am indebted for the form of the Estimates 
to a suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. As to what the 
right hon, Gentleman said about the 
Local Authorities, we propose that in 
future, if any additional proposals should 
be made by Local Authorities, they should 
come to us, and we should carry out their 
intentions. 


Mr. JACKSON : My suggestion was 
that the cost should be divided between 
the Government and the Local Autho- 
rities. It cannot be said that the maps 
are not of use to the Government and to 
the public generally, and my suggestion 
is that the cost should be apportioned on 
some basis which the Government could 
probably determine between them and the 
Local Authorities. 

*Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir; and 
I say at once that I shall be very glad to 
take that into consideration in the future. 
Several other questions have been put to 
me, but I hope the Committee will allow 
us to have this Vote before 12 o’clock. 


CotoneEL NOLAN: I will not; I 
want to talk. 


*Mr. H. GARDNER: Then perhaps 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will talk 
now. 


Cotonet NOLAN said he would, as 
that was the only chance he had had of 
speaking on the Vote. He would be 
very glad to save the whole of the Vote. 
While he believed in surveys he did not 
believe in the way in which they were 
made in this country at the present time. 
Wherever he went he found that the 
British surveys were 50 vears old. For 
the last eight or ten years he had been 
asking for the map of Galway, and al- 
though 1891, 1892, and 1893 had been 
named in succession as the dates of its 
production, it had not yet appeared. Last 
year he was told that some of the sheets 
had been printed, but, on inquiry at the 
office in Grattan Street, Dublin, he was 
told that the officials had not even heard 
of them. He could never get anything 


Mr. H. Gardner 
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that approached the truth as to the date 
of their production. He knew that the 
Minister tried to tell the truth, but he 
was deceived by his subordinates. If 
the Department were to continue to pur- 
sue its present course the revision would 
be completed, not in 1920, but in 1950, 
and he did not see why it should not be 
left to the people who lived in 1930 or 
1940 to pay the cost. He did not think 
that any military map that was pub- 
lished was of any use for military pur- 
poses, simply because it was available to 
the enemy. In fact, such 8 map would 
be more useful to the enemy than it 
would be to our own military men, be- 
cause, whilst the latter would know some- 
thing about the country, the former, but 
for the map, would not know anything. 
He objected also to the shaded contours, 
which were, no doubt, very pretty, but 
were not of any use. 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) asked whether it was possible that 
some maps could be printed on materials 
suitable for folding up and putting into 
the pockets of pedestrians, hunting men, 
cyclists, and so on, and also whether in 
maps of all descriptions there should not 
be explanatory signs of the markings ? 


*Mr. H. GARDNER was understood 
to say that an explanation of the signs 
was given on the maps. As to the 
remarks of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan), the publica- 
tion of the Galway sheets would begin 
this year. It must be remembered that 
Ireland had the advantage of a survey 
for the six-inch map before England. 
He would endeavour to obtain the infor- 
mation that had been asked for with 
regard to the money to be spent on 
town maps. The re-survey on the 25- 
inch scale of the maps of the Scottish 
counties, heretofore surveyed on the six- 
inch scale only, was to be completed 
in 1897. As to the lochs, which were 
said to be shown where there were no 
lochs, and the roads where there were no 
roads, he should be glad to be furnished 
with specific cases, and he would then 
make inquiry into the subject. He hoped 
that the Committee would now agree to 
the Vote. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he must remind 
the Committee that this was a very im- 
portant question, that it had not been 
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discussed for an hour and a half, and 
that many of the questions which had 
been addressed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, Gardner) had not yet been 
answered. If, however, there was a dis- 
tinct understanding that the information 
which had been asked for should be 
given before the Report stage was taken, 
he would not oppose the taking of the 
Vote. 


Mr. H. GARDNER was understood 
to indicate assent. 


Vote agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon Thurs- 
day ; Committee to sit again upon Wed- 
nesday. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES BILL, 
(No. 90.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read a Second 
time." —(Mr. J. E. Ellis.) 


An hon. MemsBer : I object. 


*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) said, this was a _ Bill 
whose object was to remove a small 
grievance, and it had received the assent 
of both sides of.the House. The present 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), when Leader of the House, 
allowed the measure to be read a second 
time. It was read a second time 
last year, passed through all its 
stages, and had been sent up to the 
House of Lords. Amendments were 
made in the Bill by the Lords, and a 
number of those Amendments had been 
accepted by the promoters and inserted 
in the present measure. He hoped the 
House would allow the Bill to go to the 
Standing Committee. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) 
asked whether all the Amendments 
moved by the Opposition had been ac- 
cepted ? 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, they had cer- 
tainly not all been accepted; but the 
Bill had passed through the Standing 
Committee, and all the Amendments of 
the Lords, except one, had been accepted. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Then I object. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 
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LOCOMOTIVE (THRESHING ENGINES) 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton), in moving the ‘Second Reading of 
this Bill, said, it was a small measure to 
remove a restriction which was very much 
felt by agriculturists. 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I object. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 7 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 164.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 
(No. 196.) 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
third time, and passed. 


HERITABLE SECURITIES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 207.) 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF INJURED 
ANIMALS) BILL.—(No. 208.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 170.) - 
Order for Committee read, and dis 
charged. 


Bill committed to a Select Committee, 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL 
On Motion of Sir J. T. Hibbert, Bill to grant 
Money for the purpose of certain Local Loans, 
and for other purposes relating to Local Loans, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir J. T. Hibbert 
and The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 235.] 


2Y 
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NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS [EXPENSES]. 
Considered in Committee, 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be P ag by 
Parliament, of the Expenses of the Board of 
Trade in the execution of any Act of the pre- 
sent Session for providing for notice of and 
inquiry into Accidents occurring in certain 
Employments and Industries.—(Mr. Burt.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That towards making good the 
Supply granted to Her Majesty for the service 
of the year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1895, the sum of £12,117,630 be granted out of 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 
—(Sir J. T. Hibbert.) 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Com- 
mittee to sit again upon Wednesday. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 1894-5 (VOTE ON ACCOUNT). 

Estimate presented, — showing the 
several Services for which a further Vote 
on Account is required for the year ending 
31st March 1895 [by Command]; re- 
ferred to the Committee of Supply, and 


to be printed. [No. 123.] 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY IN _ THE 
COUNTY OF LONDON (CONTRIBU- 
TIONS IN LIEU OF LOCAL RATES). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 

[ordered 19th April ; Mr. Pickersgill] ; 

to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 5th May 1894, declaring that 
Robert H. Maguire, Messenger, Treasury, 
was appointed without a Civil Service 
Certificate, through inadvertence on the 
part of the Head of his Department [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Commissioners for the period from Ist 
April 1893 to 3lst March 1894 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


ROYAL OBSERVATORY (EDINBURGH). 

Copy presented,—of Fourth Annual 
Report of the Astronomer Royal for 
Scotland [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS, 1878 to 1893. 

Copy presented,—of Order, dated the 
7th day of May 1894, entitled The 
Canadian Cattle (Slaughter and Exami- 
nation) Order of 1894 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES (COMMERCIAL, 
No. 3, 1894), 

Copy presented,—of Reports from Her 
Majesty’s Representatives on the Organi- 
sation of Departments of Agriculture 
in Foreign Countries and on the nature 
of the Assistance rendered by the State 
in the Interests of Agriculture (in con- 
tinuation of Parliamentary Paper, Com- 
mercial, No. 24, 1889 [C. 5865]) [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 

Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 
Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 
No. 1353 (Trieste), and Nos. 1358 to 
1375 (Equador, Spain, France, Greece, 
Egypt, Peru, Germany, United States, 
Turkey, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Dominica) 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TRADE REPORTS (MISCELLANEOUS 
SERIES). 

Copy presented,—of Reports on Sub- 
jects of General and Commercial Interest, 
No. 328 (Germany) [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 14, 1894). 

Copy presented,—of Treaty between 
Great Britain and Roumania for the 
mutual surrender of Fugitive Criminals. 
Signed at Bucharest, ~, March 1893. 
Ratifications exchanged at Bucharest, 
fy March 1894 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No. 15, 1894), 
Copy presented,—of Agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and His Majesty 
King Leopold II., Sovereign of the In- 
dependent State of the Congo, relating 
to the Spheres of Influence of Great 
Britain and the Independent State of the 
Congo in East and Central Africa. 
Signed at Brussels, 12th May 1894 [by 

Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE or COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 32nd May 1894. 


QUESTIONS. 


— 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of lessening expenditure and simplifying 
procedure by giving the control and 
management of sdhools to the Parish 
Councils about to created under the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Taevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The qnestion is raised by 
instructions to the Committee on the 
Local Government (Scotland) Bill, and 
the discussion on the question had better 
be reserved tili then. 


MELTON LEVEL CROSSING. 

THE Marquess or GRANBY 
(Leicestershire, Melton): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether his attention has been called by 
the Melton Mowbray Local Board to the 
dangerous nature of the level crossing 
over the Melton main road to Oakham 
and Market Harborough at the Melton 
Station of the Midland Railway; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Midland Railway 
Company now run many of their express 
trains over this route; to London, thereby 
largely increasing the danger and incon- 
venience of this crossing ; and whether 
he has been informed that the Midland 
Railway Company have been frequently 
memorialised on the matter, and have 
declined to make any alteration at the 
crossing; and, if so, whether he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the facts 
of the case ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) (who 
replied) said: The attention of the 
Board of Trade has been called to this 
level crossing, and they have been in 
communication with the Midland Rail- 
way Company on the matter. There 
was an inspection of this crossing in 
1881 by direction of the Board of Trade, 
VOL, XXIV, [rourtH sertzs.] 
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and certain works and alterations of sig- 
nalling arrangements were in consequence 
made by the Company. They state that 
no accident or casualty of any kind has 
since occurred, and that the construction 
of a bridge would be by no means a 
simple or inexpensive matter from the 
engineering point of view. The crossing 
is an old one, made under statutory 
powers, and the Board have no power to 
compel the Company to erect a bridge. 


Ross and Cromarty. 


MR. O’KELLY OF BALTINGLASS. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether any, 
and if so what, steps have been taken in 
the case of Mr. E. O'Kelly, of Baltin- 
glass, County Wicklow ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Lord Chancellor has 
been in communication with that gentle- 
man, who has promised to make a proper 
and valid assignment of his licensed 
premises at an early opportunity. Under 
these circumstances, the Lord Chancellor 
does not at present propose to take any 
further action in the matter. 


THE FISCAL FOR ROSS AND CROMARTY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he is aware that Mr. Gunn, solicitor, 
Dingwall, who is J.P. Fiscal for Ross 
and Cromarty, appears as agent for 
applicants for licences before the Justice 
of the Peace and Confirming Courts ; 
and that, on the 17th of April last, he 
appeared as agent before the ordinary 
Justice of the Peace Court for the 
granting of certificates on behalf of an 
applicant for a licence, and at this Court 
read a letter from the Chief Constable of 
Ross and Cromarty, asking him to 
appear in his official capacity and object 
to the granting of the certificate applied 
for, on the grounds that there had been 
no licence at the place referred to for 
some years past, and the consequence 
was that there had been little or no 
crime, and this could not be said of it 
while the licence was in existence ; 
whether this method of conducting public 
business has the sanction of the Lord 
Advocate and the Secretary for Scotland ; 
and, if not, will steps be taken to prohibit 
it in future ? ‘ 
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*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I am 
informed that it is the fact that Mr. 
Gunn, who is Justice of the Peace Fiscal 
for the mainland of Ross and Cromarty, 
appeared recently in the County Licen- 
sing and Confirming Courts as agent for 
an applicant for an hotel licence, and 
that at the Licensing Court held at 
Dingwall on the 17th of April a letter 
from the Chief Constable, in the terms 
indicated, was read by him. - Mr. Gunn 
states that he does not recognise the 
right of the Chief Constable to instruct 
or order him to appear in Court to oppose 
the granting of licences, and neither the 
Justices of the Peace nor the County 
Council have offered any objection to his 
appearing for clients at these Courts. 
The Justice of the Peace Fiscal is not a 
Crown official, and I am not aware of 
the terms of Mr. Gunn’s Commission, 
but it would seem better that he should 
not appear as agent in such cases as are 
referred to. 


FOREIGN EXPEDITIONS ON THE 
NILE. 

Sm E. ASHMEAD -BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any information as to French 
or Belgian Expeditions reported to be 
approaching Lado or other points of the 
Nile; and whether the whole of the Nile 
waterway is within the sphere of British 
influence ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 


We have no information as to the ap-- 


proach of a French Expedition to Lado 
or other points on the Nile. An Agree- 
ment with His Majesty King Leopold, 
the Sovereign of the Independent State 
of the Congo, relating to the spheres of 
influence of Great Britain and the Congo 
State in East and Central Africa, has 
just been presented to Parliament, in 
which the hon. Member will find full 
details respecting the basin of the Upper 
Nile. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT : 
Is it in the power of the hon. Gentleman 
to answer the second part of the question 
directly ? Is it not a fact that the whole 
of the Nile waterway is within the 
sphere of British influence ? 
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Sir E. GREY: The last part of the 
hon. Member’s question includes the 
whole of the Nile country, extending 
from Alexandria to the Victoria Nyanza. 
I certainly cannot answer that question 
in the affirmative. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
No, Sir. I do not, of course, mean 
Egypt, but the Nile waterway, which 
flows through what is known as “ the 
Hinterland ” of our Uganda and Zanzibar 
Protectorates; that is, practically, the 
equatorial provinces of the Soudan. 

Sir E. GREY: The hon. Member 
will find that the details with regard to 
the upper basin of the Nile are given in 
the Paper which has just been laid before 
Parliament. I have nothing to add to 
the details in that statement, and I could 
not give them fully without referring to 
the Paper. 


THE LOSS OF THE “PENARTH.” 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if his 
attention has been called to the inquiry 
into the loss of the British steamship 
Penarth, where the Court found, in their 
opinion, that if the lead had been used 
between the hours of 3.30 and 4.30 a.m. 
the master would have been informed of 
his proximity to the shere, and the dis- 
aster would no doubt have been averted ; 
if he is aware that this vessel carried 
4,490 tons of cargo, and only had a crew 
of 25 men; that only six out of the 25 
men were A.B.’s, leaving three men in 
each watch ; and that at the time of the 
vessel striking the shore there was one 
man at the wheel and one man on the 
look-out, thereby only leaving one man 
to take the cast of the lead, which is 
generally a duty performed by three men 
in heavy weather ; if, under the cireum- 
stances, seeing the ship was undermanned 
and the captain thus prevented from 
navigating the ship with proper and sea- 
manlike care, the Board of Trade will 
advise that the captain’s certificate be 
returned ; and whether he will give 
special instructions at all future inquiries 
that efforts be made to get definite evi- 
dence from the witnesses as to whether 
the smallness of the number of men on 
board ship was in any way responsible 
for loss of the same ? 

Mr. BURT (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir. The circumstances of the case of 
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the Penarth are before the Board of 
Trade, and will re@ive careful considera- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether the 
failure to use the lead in this instance 
can be accounted fér by shortness of crew. 
In all cases of inqtiry efforts are made to 
obtain reliable evidence with regard to 
the sufficiency or aherwise of the crews, 
and where thoughi desirable the special 
opinion of the Court is asked on the point. 


The facts of this case will be laid before. 


the Committee appointed to inquire into 
the manning of merchant ships for its 
consideration. 


THE LOSS OF THE “HIGHBURY.” 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the inquiry held into the loss of the 
British steamship Highbury, and if he is 
aware that the Court, in giving judg- 
ment, stated that ships of the tonnage of 
the Highbury—namely, 1,232 tons— 
should carry at least eight A.B.’s, in 
order to allow of proper reliefs for wheel 
and look-out ; also that it was proved in 
evidence that at the time of the vessel 
striking there was no one on the look-out, 
and no one at the wheel but the first 
mate, the man who should have been 
engaged on these duties being then at 
other ship’s wotk; and if he will direct 
the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade to issue notices intimating to ship- 
owners that they are held responsible 
under the Merchant Shipping Act for 
loss of life at sea caused by ships being 
unseaworthy ? 

Mr. BURT (who replied) said: Yes, 
Sir. The attention of the Board of Trade 
has been called to the case of the Highbury, 
the facts with regard to which are as 
stated in the question. The opinion of 
the Court as to the sufficiency of the 
crew of the ship will be placed before the 
Manning Committee, but it is not con- 
sidered desirable at the present moment 
to issue any special notice to shipowners 
with respect to their liabilities for sending 
unseaworthy ships to sea. 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR SCOTLAND AND 
IRELAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty if he is now in a position 
to state whether a training ship or training 
brig will be sent to Stornoway during the 
summer months ? 





Tue SECRETARY ro tae ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SaurtLeworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Arrangements 
already made will prevent a training ship 
or brig being sent to Stornoway during 
the summer months, but the Western 
Isles will not be forgotten, and as in the 
past Her Majesty’s ships have visited 
them from time to time so visits will take 
place in the future. 


Mr. WEIR: May I ask whether the 
Admiralty have any intention of sending 
a training ship to visit Stornoway next 
year ? 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
Ireland is the only component part of 
the United Kingdom that does not 
possess a training ship; and does he not 
think that Queenstown has stronger 
claims for consideration in this respect 
than Stornoway ? 


*Sr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have only to repeat that, if it were 
contemplated to add any more to the 
number of the existing training ships, 
the claims of Ireland would be very 
carefully considered, and I can assure 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
claims of that country are not forgotten 
at the Admiralty. In answer to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that training 
ships are stationary and do not go about 
the coast. The training squadron visits 
different parts of the coast, and I do not 
exclude the possibility of visits to 
Stornoway. 


Captain DONELAN : May I suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that even a 
temporary training brig would be better 
than nothing ? 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE AND 
THE NEW ESTATE DUTY. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
has received a Memorial from the 
Council of the Royal Colonial Institute 
in reference to the proposed levying 
of the new Estate Duty on property 
situate out of the United Kingdom; 
and, if so, whether he can lay a copy 
of the said Memorial upon the Table 
of the House, together with a copy of 
any reply he has made thereto ? 
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Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, 
Derby): I have received the Memorial 
referred to, and have acknowledged its 
receipt. I see no reason for laying this 
particular Memorial on the Table of 
the House. I have received, at the 
same time, a Paper from a body which 
calls itself the Imperial Federation 
Defence Committee, setting forth the 
inadequacy of the contribution of the 
colonies to the defence of the Empire and 
its commerce, in which they state that— 

“The Navy employed and relied upon for the 
protection of the whole Empire is provided and 
maintained entirely at the cost of the people 
of the United Kingdom, though there are 
11,000,000 people of the same race inhabiting 
some of the richest countries of the world, 
under the same Sovereign and enjoying the 
same privileges, who contribute practically 
nothing to that expenditure. It is for the 
people of the United Kingdom to call upon 
their own Government to afford to their 
countrymen in the colonies the opportunity of 
taking their just share in the cost and in the 
administration of the finest defensive force in 
the world. This is an offer which no English- 
man need object to make.” 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he entirely concurs with the statement 
which he has read ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have very 
great sympathy with it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : The Estate Duty does not also 
apply to estates in other countries under 
different Sovereigns ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: If the hon. 
Member will take the trouble to read the 
Bill he will see that it does not so apply. 


THE GRESHAM COMMISSION. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chanccllor of the Exchequer 
when the evidence taken before the 
Gresham (London University) Commis- 
sion will be printed ; and whether the 
very great inconvenience of the want of 
this during the discussion of the London 
University question is fully realised ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT ; The evidence 
has been printed, and is now before the 
Commissioners for revision. 


EXPENSES OF NAVAL LAUNCHING. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter- 
borough) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he will give 
details of the items of expenditure, Navy 
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Vote 11 (1892-3), Sub-head Z (Miscel- 
laneous Payments and Allowances), ex- 
penses incurred on account of Her 
Majesty and the Royal Household 
£1,239 11s. 4d., and expenses of cere- 
monies attendant on the launching of 
Her Majesty’s ships, amount not stated ? 
*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The following statement gives details of 
the expenditure under Navy Vote 11, 
1892-3, for expenses incurred on account 
of Her Majesty and the Royal House- 
hold, and on account of ceremonies 
attendant on the launching of Her 
Majesty’s ships :-— 

Conveyance of the Queen's ser- 


vants, carriages, and horses, 
and baggage to and from Scot- 


Education Act, 





land by sea... ove . £255 5 6 
Similar conveyance to and from 
Isle of Wight ... ahs “ae 777 9 6 
Outlay at Portsmouth, &c., con- 
sequent on the landing there 
of Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family ... oss ete <on 206 16 4 
£1,239 11 4 
Launching expenses, including 
launching booths and allow- 
ances to choirsand bandsmen £65 8 7 


IRISH EDUCATION ACT. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state, as 
regards the 46 places in which the Irish 
Education Act of 1892 has been put into 
force by the appointment of school 
attendance officers, for the three months 
ending 3lst March in the years 1892, 
1893, and 1894, respectively, the number 
of children on the rolls, the number in 
average attendance, the percentage of 
average attendance ; and the like infor- 
mation as regards the total of the other 
schools in Ireland during the same 
periods ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The numbers for 
the 46 places are as follows :—The number 
of pupils on the rolls for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1892, was 87,311; 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1893, 
93,846 ; for the quarter ended March 31, 
1894, 97,932. The number of pupils in 
average daily attendance for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1892, was 51,515 ; for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1893, 
59,014 ; for the quarter ended March 31, 
1894, 65,376. The percentage of pupils 
in average daily attendance to the 
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number of pupils on the rolls was for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1892, 59; for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1893, 62°9 ; 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1894, 
66°8. The numbers for the remaining 
72 places to which the Act applies, but 
in which up to March 31, 1894, school 
attendance officers had not been 
appointed, are as follows :—The number 
of pupils on th¢ rolls for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1892, was 101,231 ; for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1893, 
105,957 ; for the quarter ended March 31, 
1894, 106,661. The number of pupils 
in average daily attendance for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1892, was 
56,518 ; for the quarter ended March 31, 
1893, 65,491 ; for the quarter ended March 
31, 1894, 64,919. The percentage of 
pupils in average daily attendance to the 
number of pupils on the rolls for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1892, was 55°8 ; 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1893, 
61°8; for the quarter ended March 31, 
1894, 60°9. The Commissioners of 
National Education are unable, in view 
of the great pressure of the business in 
their Department at present, to supply 
similar information as regards the total 
of the other schoolsin Ireland. Besides, 
the collection and preparation of informa- 
tion in such an extensive form would 
take much time and involve considerable 
expense, and, under these circumstances, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
not press for the information indicated in 
the conclusion of the question. 


Mr. JACKSON : I should like to ex- 
plain that my object is to ascertain 
whether, where the Act has been put 
into operation, there has been an im- 
provement in the attendance at the 
schools as compared with the general 
condition of Ireland. 1 will put down 
another question the object of which will 
be to ascertain the average percentage of 
attendance in all schools in Ireland. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In how 
many places is the Act not operative ? 
Does the right hon. Gentleman intend 
this Session to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the subject ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Act affects 
118 places, and it has been put in force 
in 46. I have a Bill ready, and on 
Thursday I propose to ask for leave to 
ntroduce it. 


{22 May 1894} 
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MANORIAL RIGHTS AND THE RATES, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether manors and manorial 
rights, with their profits of chief rents, 
heriots, and other privileges, are usually 
assessed to the poor and other rates ; and, 
if not, will he cause a Circular to be sent 
to Clerks of Assessment Committees, 
calling their attention to the need of the 
annual value of all manors and manorial 
rights being in future included in the 
valuation lists ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): 1 am 
advised that manors and manorial rights, 
with their profits of chief rents, heriots, 
and other privileges, are not by law rate- 
able to the poor rate, and I cannot, there- 
fore, issue a Circular to Assessment Com- 
mittees as suggested. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman bring in a Bill to make 
the properties rateable or assessable in 
eases in which an income is undoubtedly 
derived from them ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE was under- 
stood to reply that the question was a 
wide one,and if raised at all it would 
necessitate dealing with the whole sub- 
ject. . 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Surely the 
right hon. Gentleman is aware that rents 
are received, for instance, from the shoot- 
ings on these properties ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : I can only 
repeat that the question is a very impor- 
tant one, and I can add nothing to the 
answer I have already given. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I sup- 
pose the right hon. Gentleman is aware 
that ground rents are rated ? 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: Yes. 


THE TREES IN HYDE PARK. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the First Commis- 
sioner of Works if he can explain what 
was the need for the recent cutting of 
great trees in Hyde Park near Albert 
Gate Mansions and Wellington Court ; 
and whether it is intended to cut the re- 
mainder of the beautiful trees in the same 
line between the two sets of flats named? 

*Tur FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W.): The removal of about five trees 
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near Albert Gate Mansions was sanc- 
tioned by my predecessors, and carried 
out before I came into Office. The con- 
dition of the removal was an annual con- 
tribution to the maintenance of some 
flower-beds, which were thought to be 
more appropriate’ than the trees, which 
were very close to the houses. The 
branches of two other trees standing a 
few feet from Wellington Court had to be 
lopped to allow the building to be 
erected, and as they were no better than 
bare poles, I have had them cut down. 
I have no intention of removing any 
others. 


CORDITE. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
from what sources, if any, except Wal- 
tham Factory, cordite has been supplied 
to the Services; whether any private 
manufacturers are under contract to sup- 
ply it to them ; and how long a time is 
expected to elapse before it can be again 
supplied by the Waltham Factory ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppe tt - BANNERMAN, 


Stirling, &c.) : Cordite has not been sup- 


plied to the Services from any other 
source than Waltham Abbey. No pri- 
vate manufacturers are under contract to 
supply it, but offers are about to be 
invited. It is expected that it will be 
two months before Waltham Abbey is 
able to resume full work, but it will 
probably be possible to make temporary 
arrangements for the manufacture of cor- 
dite much sooner. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 202.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir G. Trevelyan.) 


*Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) said, he could 
not complain of the right hon. Gentleman 
having dispensed with the opportunity 
of stating his views upon the Second 
Reading of this measure, seeing that they 
had from him a very full and satisfactory 


Mr. H. Gladstone 
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statement upon the occasion of its intro- 
duction, but at the same time there had 
been since that date opportunities of 
consulting and of ascertaining the opinions 
of persons and bodies in Scotland which 
might, to some extent, either have modi- 
fied or might ultimately modify the views 
which were then expressed. At this 
stage he should carefully refrain from 
doing anything but adverting in very 
general terms to the views which he was 
disposed to eutertain of this scheme for 
local government which had been. sub- 
mitted to the House. There were certain 
matters which were not in the Bill, and 
as to which there was in Scotland a body 
of opinion with reference to the question 
whether they ought to have been in or 
not. Conspicuous among these was the 
question whether the matter of education 
might not at some early date be swept 
into the scheme of local government 
which had been shadowed forth in the 
Bill? On that he did not consider it 
right or fitting at this stage to say any- 
thing at all either way on the question 
of policy. There must be very great 
difficulties in the way of anyone 
who proposed such a change, such as 
the religious difficulty which would con- 
front them at once when they came to 
touch the cumulative vote, which would 
have to be touched if that change were 
made. There would also be other diffi- 
culties, some, perhaps, cf a purely official 
kind and others of administration ; but, 
still more, he believed there would be 
difficulties with regard to the areas both 
of rating and administration. ‘The change 
would involve, to a large extent, a re- 
adjustment of areas which would give 
rise to very subtle and serious difficulties. 
Therefore, without expressing any opinion 
with regard to the policy of the matter, 
he contented himself by saying that if 
and when that was proposed it would be 
a subject of grave consideration both as 
to matters of inconvenience, and also the 
larger question of policy. There were 
other matters not in this Bill such 
as the enlargement of the powers 
of Local Bodies in the direction in 
which the powers of Town Councils had 
been enlarged in recent years. He re- 
ferred to such questions as what was 
called the Dean of Guild jurisdiction. 
That was a very important question, but 
one which was ready to hand if and 
when it was considered desirable to add 
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that to the jurisdictions either of the 
new bodies or the hodies created in recent 
years. And, therdore, neither on that 
nor the other question which had been 
shadowed forth in the instructions on 
the Paper—namely, the bringing of 
lunacy administration into the sphere 
of either the new bodies or the County 
Council—did he think it necessary to 
animadvert on their absence from the 
Bill. He assumed/the right hon. Gentle- 
man had in his mind the possibility of 
local government for Scotland following 
in some respects the example of local 
government elsewhere, and he thought 
he was right in saying that in England 
and Ireland there had been an addition 
from time to time of further powers to the 
Boards created years ago when Parlia- 
ment thought it right to confer them. In 
the very forefront of the Bill now before 
the House one met with a very great 
change indeed, which was not so imme- 
diately connected with what was com- 
monly known as local government as the 
remainder of the Bill, but which amounted 
in ove aspect of it to a very grave de- 
partmental change in the administration 
of that class of business over the country. 
He said in one aspect of it, beeause, un- 


doubtedly, there was another aspect of 
the question in which this change con- 
sisted of nothing more than adding to 
the Board a head directly responsible 


to Parliament. He should in a very 
few moments examine tbe position 
of that question which, to his mind, 
was as important a one for the future 
success of local government in Scot- 
land as any which the Bill raised. He 
was aware that it was rather a ques- 
tion of a technical description. He ap- 
proached it, he believed, as he did other 
branches of the Bill, without the slightest 
bias in either direction, and he believed 
that remark would be accepted on both 
sides, notwithstanding the fact that he 
was for the space of nearly three years, in 
various capacities, a member of the 
existing Board of Supervision. For two 
years he had the honour of a seat on the 
Board as being the Sheriff of counties, 
and for the third year as holding the 
office of Solicitor General for Scotland. 
The first thing that struck a Scotchman 
about the Board of Supervision, as com- 
pared with the analogous Boards in other 
countries which had been placed under a 
Local Government Board somewhat like 
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that now proposed, was the exceeding 
cheapness of Scottish administration 
hitherto. In the matter of salaries the 
Scottish administration was, he believed, 
something under £8,000a year, whereas in 
Ireland a similar Board cost £25,000 a 
year, and in England over £100,000 a 
year. That was a fact which might seem 
to call urgently in the mind of Scotchmen 
for reform if on no other ground, but he 
was not able to say at this moment that 
the Board now proposed would alter that 
state of matters. Whether the new 
Board would be more or less expensive 
than the present Board or not, it was 
certain that in various important par- 
ticulars it could not be more successful 
in its results than the present administra- 
tion under the Board of Supervision had 
been. Among all the criticisms and 
animadversions made about the Board of 
Supervision and its personnel, he had 
never heard any criticism adversely 
directed to the results of the working of 
the Board over a long series of years, 
especially under its Poor Law adminis- 
tration. He was aware that objections 
had been taken to it from various 
quarters of the country, and that there 
had been complaints from small Local 
Bodies who bad felt as if the Board were 
disregarding their representative charac- 
ter, and forcing schemes upon them that 
they thought they could do better with- 
out. He considered that was rather acom- 
pliment to the Board of Supervision, 
and showed that in these particulars it 
was doing its duty, and in so doing its 
duty it had in every case been supported 
in the Supreme Court to which the 
Statute gave it leave to submit the 
matter. The Secretary for Scotland 
most justly paid his tribute to the persons 
who had long been the official members 
of that Board, but he did not say—what 
he had hoped and expected the right hon. 
Gentleman would say—anything in 
favour of the results which that Board 
had brought about especially in the Poor 
Law administration of Scotland. This 
was not the moment for enlarging upon 
the subject ; but anyone acquainted with 
the matter would be quite ready to say 
that that Board, cheaply as it was 
worked and constituted, had done noble 
work in the past—ever since the passage 
of the Poor Law Act of 1845—and had 
brought the Poor Law of Scotland to a 
state which, whether regarded from the 
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point of view of pauperism or from the 
larger point of view of social administra- 
tion would compare favourably with that 
of any other country under the Crown. 
They were told that this must be changed, 
and it was worth while to examine the 
ground on which the change was sought, 
because he was not quite sure he was at 
one with the right hon. Gentleman with 
reference to the exact position of the 
Board at the present moment. The 
Secretary for Scotland told them in in- 
troducing the Bill that the Board of 
Supervision was neither bound to supply 
him with information nor was it 
bound to carry out the policy of the Go- 
vernment, and, therefore, that it was neces- 
sary to introduce in a double sense the 
new responsibility sought to be intro- 
duced in this Bill—in the first place, by 
making the Board of Supervision directly 
responsible to the Scotch Office, and, in 
the second place, by giving it a head who 
should be directly responsible to Parlia- 
ment. He believed he was strictly cor- 
rect in saying that both in theory and in 
fact the Board of Supervision regarded 
itself, and had always been regarded, as 
practically one of the departments of the 
Seoteh Office. Until the Secretary for 
Scotland’s Office was created a few years 
ago it was in point of location under the 
Office of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in England, and it 
was during that period of its existence 
that a certain Commission sat in Scot- 
land known as the Camperdown Com- 
mission, about 20 years ago, at which 
the question came up as to the 
relation of the Board of Super- 
vision to the Department of State 
and in particular to the Home Office 
where it had its local habitation. The 
Chairman of the Board, an able man 
who had since been retired from the 
Chairmanship, Sir William Walker, was 
asked to what authority the Board of 
Supervision was responsible, to which he 
answered— 


“To the Home Secretary. The Statute ex- 
pressly requires us to make an annual Report 
to him, and I imagine that as one of the Civil 
Departments of the State we are under his 
control in all respects. Any person or Board 
who may be of opinion that we fail in our 
duty or exceed our power is entitled to appeal 
tothe Home Secretary, who would make inquiry 
into the matter and give us directions.” 


He need not say in that particular the 
Secretary for Scotland held exactly the 


Sir C. Pearson 
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position which the Home Secretary held 
before. The answerof Sir W. Walker 
seemed to convey a very accurate Im- 
pression of the relation which existed 
between the Board of Supervision and 
the Department in London at the present 
time. If that were so one-half of the 
Secretary for Scotland’s suggested reasons 
for the change which he proposed was 
cut away, because he did not give them 
any instance—and he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman could—either of 
information being refused by the Board 
of Supervision or of a refusal by the 
Board to follow the policy of the Go- 
vernment of the day. If the Board of 
Supervision had declined in any particular 
to do so he should, at all events, have 
expected that that would have been 
assigned as a reason for this change, and 
until he heard the contrary he should 
assume what he believed was accurate 
—that was, that such a thing never 
happened. If this alteration was to be 
made he agreed that there was a fitness 
in the Secretary for Scotland being the 
head of the new Board, or whatever it 
might be called. At the same time, he was 
not prepared to admit that there would be 
any more direct responsibility to Parlia- 
ment on the part of that Minister afterwards 
than there was at the present moment, 
and one of the things it occurred to him 
to ask under the new régime was what 
difference there would be in the Board of 
Supervision itself in its ordinary ad- 
ministration. He was well aware that 
they must proceed to constitute the 
Local Government Board on one of 
two totally distinct principles, and he 
thought the Bill had selected the 
right alternative in making the new 
Board rather an official than a repre- 
sentative Board. These were two quite 
distinct alternatives, and there was a 
good deal to be said for each, but he 
thought there was far more to be said for 
the choice made in the Bill than for any 
representative Board—that was represen- 
tative in the sense of having a represen- 
tative element in it. One question he 
desired to ask, and the answer to which 
was of some importance, was—Was the 
proposed Board likely to be stronger or 
weaker than the present one? In his 
opening speech the Secretary for Scot- 
land seemed to speak of the Board he 
proposed as having an outer and an 
inner circle, the outer to embrace the 
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proposed six membes, and the inner—of 
which he eae aoe the right hon. 
Gentleman would lave been a member 
himself—to embrac¢ the three Edinburgh 
Members, a most mmarkable metaphor 
to use with referenge to a Board which 
was to be under a responsible Minister, 
and which, although its local habitation 
was to be in Edinburgh, was yet to 
be supplemented and strengthened by the 
addition of three members, who would 
represent what he might call the Dover 
House influence. The answer to the 
question whether this 
stronger or weaker Board than the pre- 
sent would depend a great deal upon how 
it was worked. The Secretary for Scot- 
land seemed to object to the composition 
of the present Board of Supervision be- 
cause of the presence of so many lawyers 
upon it. With reference to that feature 
he would say this : that since the Board 
was instituted in 1845 there had been, at 
all events, one very considerable change 
in the personnel of the Board. The 


Solicitor General for Scotland in 1845 
and for many years afterwards was not a 
Member of this House, but for a good 
many years past he had been a Member 
of the House, and the change which that 


brought about in the Board of Supervi- 
sion was that the legal membership, which 
was originally fixed at four, for the prac- 
tical purposes of administration now stood 
at three, being the Sheriffs of counties. 
In the second place, let him point 
out that these counties were selected 
on a very intelligible principle. One 
represented the interests of the High- 
lands, another had great centres of popu- 
lation in it like Renfrew, and the 
third was the County of Perth, which 
was mainly agricultural and pastoral. 
Moreover, the Sheriff of each county 
was supposed not merely to be in touch 
with the interests of the county of 
which be was Sheriff, but he must have 
had the benefit of a legal training before 
he could attain to the position of Sheriff, 
which training would tend to make him 
a capable administrator in the larger 
sense. He might be told that experts 
ought to be rather the servants than 
members of the Board, but a large 
proportion of the questions which came 
before the Board of Supervision of any 
importance at all outside the ordinary 
administrative matters, were questions of 
a qguasi-legal nature. Sometimes they 
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were questions of the construction of a 
Statute; sometimes extremely delicate 
questions as to the weight of evidence, 
and in some cases not merely had the 
lawyers on the Board to exercise their 
legal acumen on such questions as these, 
but there was also a very important 
judicial element required for the deci- 
sion of cases eminently judicial in their 
character, such, for instance, as the dis- 
missal or retention of the services of 
Inspectors, and things of that sort. He 
said at once that he was jealous of the 
change being so drastic as it was in the 
composition of the new Board in this 
respect. The difference was very great, 
and even greater than it looked, because 
one of the two who were to be retained 
was the Solicitor General for Scotland, 
who, owing to his Parliamentary duties, 
would very seldom be able to attend the 
weekly meetings of the Board in Edin- 
burgh. There was a Return presented 
last year which showed the attendance of 
the various members of the Board of 
Supervision during the last four or five 
years, and that Return was interesting in 
more than one respect. Something had 
been said in some of the papers with 
reference to the benefit which such Board 
would derive from the presence on it of, it 
might be, ex officio, but still representative, 
men, such as the Lord Provosts of large 
towns. That Return showed that the 
Lord Provost of Glasgow—no doubt 
through no fault of his own—who was 
an ex officio member, did not put in a 
single attendance during the whole of 
these years; and the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, who was another ex officio 
member, and more nearly on the spot 
than the other gentleman, put in a very 
small attendance indeed. The attendance 
put in by the Sheriffs of the three 
counties largely predominated over that 
of any other members of the Board. He 
was quite aware that that laid him open 
to the remark that the Board was 
managed mainly by these gentlemen 
in combination with the Chairman, 
but that, to his mind, went to show 
two things: In the first place, that 
the legal element was of great advan- 
tage as operating towards the good 
results» which had undeniably been 
obtained by the present Board ; and, in the 
second place, as showing that in point of 
fact a large number of questions came 
before it which were questions that 
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ought to be decided by legal minds. To 
sum up this part of the Bill, it seemed to 
him that in the absence of the Solicitor 
General in London, during the long 
Parliamentary Sessions to which they 
were now accustomed, this most impor- 
tant department of the Board’s work 
would be pronounced upon by a single 
legal mind, and that to him was not 
satisfactory. This was not a class of 
questions which ought to be submitted 
to the decision of a’single mind, and he 
hoped that hereafter the Government 
would consent to an alteration of their 
scheme in this regard. He should like 
to make one other remark, as to the 
presence of a medical expert upon the 
Board. He thought it would be found, 
when the sense of Scotland and of those 
more interested in this Bill was taken, 
there would be very grave doubts 
indeed as to the wisdom of such a 
proposal. The presence of a single 
expert was likely to result in his becom- 
ing sovereign in all matters in which 
he was an expert. Such a plan did not 
tend to promote wise administration and 
did tend to put the expert in a false 
position, for he ought to advise ‘the 


Board as a colleague, but would infallibly 


advise them as an expert. Questions 
which ought to be dealt with by the 
Board as men of affairs without bias 
would probably be decided in practice by 
the expert. Members of the medical 
profession, be was inclined to think, 
would far rather have their conduct 
judged by a Board which would view 
the matter from an unbiased point of 
view instead of a Board swayed, as they 
necessarily and naturally would be 
swayed, in making up their minds on 
delicate matters of conduct of local 
medical officers throughout the country 
by the opinion of the medical member 
of the Board. He believed in that 
particular alone there would be a 
strong feeling against this gentle- 
man being a member of the Board. 
There was no_ such corresponding 
member of the English Board, and al- 
though there was one in the Irish Board, 
he rather thought, historically, there was 
sufficient reason for that which did not 
apply to Scotland. In the Act instituting 
a Local Government Board for Ireland 
there were reasons connected with the 
Medical Charities Act in Ireland which 
probably were sufficient to suggest that 
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the medical officer, who at that time was 
the administrative officer under the Act, 
should simply be assumed as a member 
of the Board for the continuance of his 
duties under the Statute. The proposed 
Board would be weaker or stronger than 
the present Board according to the inter- 
pretation put upon its construction by the 
Secretary for Scotland, who filled the 
functions in Scotland fied by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board in 
England. But there seemed to him to be 
a sharp distinction between the two 
positions. He thought it was the right 
hon. Gentleman who said that practically 
the Local Government Board for England 
was the President. The Local Govern- 
ment Board in England consisted of the 
Lord President of the Council, the four 
principal Secretaries of State, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He should like to know 
how many of the right hon. Gentlemen 
were aware of the honourable functions 
they held in the Local Government Board 
and how often they met? He did not 
wonder that in a Board so constituted 
the President was the Board, and 
worked through officials on his own 
responsibility, except on great questions 
of policy which would be submitted to 
the Cabinet. If the Secretary for Scot- 
land were to assume that position with 
regard to the new Board, then he was 
afraid that while the Board in that sense 
would be much stronger than it was at 
present, yet it would be a step in the 
direction of concentration, and of with- 
drawing the control of these matters 
away from Scotland. In that respect he 
should be jealous of it, and, apart alto- 
gether from personal considerations, it 
would be a pity if that were the result. 
[Sir G. 'Trevetyan : Hear, hear!] He 
supposed the right hon. Gentleman 
thougl:t that would be a pity too, and 
that the change would have the other 
effect. The right hon. Gentleman, he 
assumed, meant the three members of 
the Board in Edinburgh to be the inner 
eircle, and the members in London to be 
a ring round them as the outer circle. If 
that were so, then he said the Board 
would be much weaker than the present 
Board. He had said enough to show that 
the analogy of England really afforded 
no analogy at all. He did not think, 
either, that the analogy of Ireland was 
very helpful, and for this reason: As 
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he understood it, the Chief Secretary, 
attending to his wérk in London, was 
not in the habit of attending meetings in 
Dublin, though he would probably be re- 
ferred to in questpns of importance. 
The second member? of the Board now 
proposed for Scotlind was the Under 
Secretary for Scotlasd, and the third was 
the Solicitor General for Scotland. Take 
the present régime. If he was not wrong, 
the Under Secretary for Ireland was a 
Dublin, and not a London, official; and 
the Solicitor General for Ireland, at all 
events for a year or two past, had not 
been a Member of this House, and, 
therefore, might be regarded as a Dublin 
official too; so that the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland had had the 
advantage in Dublin of having what the 
right hon. Gentleman would call these 
two distinguished members of the 
outer circle to aid them. It might, 
therefore, be true that in Ireland 
the Board as at present  consti- 
tuted was a strong Board and not 


subject to the observation he was going 
to make on the Board for Scotland. But 
if there was anything in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s renunciation of the idea that 
he, under the proposal, would bold the 


place of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board for England, if there 
was anything in the idea that the inver 
circle would really work the Board from 
year’s end to year’s end, then the result 
would be that the Board would practically 
be composed of a President, a Sheriff, and 
a medical practitioner, and they would 
form a weaker Board than the present. 
The only other alternative was that the 
real head of the Board should be the 
Secretary for Scotland, and in adopting 
it they were submitting to a great act of 
centralization. He hoped, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman had an open mind 
on the question, for Amendments might 
be introduced by which the proposed 
Board could be made more workable and 
more Scotch than it was likely to be 
under the present proposals. The second 
and third parts of the Bill dealt with 
Parish Councils and with the supersession 
of the Parochial Boards. That at once, 
as did everything which touched altera- 
tion in the Poor Law and its administra- 
tion, raised poiuts of extreme interest 
and importance. It might be that those 
Boards stood in need of reform. At 
present their electorate and membership 
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were very curious and complex. Partly, 
they were not elected at all, and, of 
course, everyone knew that, historically 
speaking, the reason for the complexity 
of the present Parochial Boards was that 
down to 1845 the care of the poor in 
Scotland was an ecclesiastical matter ; and 
when, for social reasons, the Parochial 
Boards were established, a considerable 
representation was given to the Chureh 
because of the obligation which continued 
upon her of contributing large sums to 
the relief of the poor. If the Church 
was to be relieved of the advantage of 
that representation on the Boards, equity 
might require that the obligation should 
be discontinued also. A more important 
matter which was raised by these two 
parts of the Bill was this : At the present 
moment the membership of the Parochial 
Boards was, to a considerable extent, 
composed of owners of £20 and up- 
wards. It appeared to him that if the 
composition of the Boards was altered, 
naturally the subject-matter with which 
they had to deal must be taken into 
account ; and it would become necessary 
to see that their Poor Law administra- 
tion did not fall under that greatest of 
all calamities—namely, that it did not 
fall into the hands of persons who had 
neither sufficient interest in economy nor 
were sufficiently removed from the un- 
fortunate class who fell under that 
administration to be totally above the 
sway of feelings which, though highly 
proper and natural, in point of fact did 
not tend to the propriety of adminis- 
tration. There were two safeguards in 
this connection, one or other of which 
ought, he thought, to be regarded in any 
such change. Either the area of ad- 
ministration should be enlarged, or the 
electorate and composition of the Board 
should be such as to afford security 
against the danger to which he had just 
alluded. In 1889, as an adjunct to the 
Local Government measures of the late 
Government, there was a Bill introduced 
for the amendment of the constitution of 
the Parochial Boards. It was proposed 
by that Bill that the number composing 
the Parochial Board should be fixed by 
the Board of Supervision in relation to 
the valuation of the parish and other 
circumstances. In burghs it was pro- 
posed that the municipal electors should 
have a franchise for the Parochial Boards, 
but so many of them as were owners 
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qualified to vote were put in a separate 
column. In the same way in the land- 
ward parish there were the County 
Council voters, but there was to be the 
same distinction between the ordinary 
voters in one column and the owners in 
another, and it was proposed that the 
Parochial Board should be elected one- 
half by the owners, and one-half by the 
occupiers. That pointed in a direction 
which he thought was a safe direc- 
tion. It appeared to him that unless 
they had something of that kind, 
they ran very great risk of having 
the administration of the Poor Law 
made, not. only much more burdensome, 
but open—it might be through the exer- 
cise of perfectly natural and legitimate 
feelings—to very grave abuses. That 
would be so even if there were no other 
change proposed by the Government ; but 
in view of the other changes which 
they were proposing, it appeared to him 
that this was a question of the greatest 
gravity. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that according to one reading of 
this Bill the rating qualification was 
abolished, even with respect to the 


membership of the Parish Council? Was 


that the intention of the Government or 
not? There were two totally distinct 
aspects of this question of rating qualifi- 
cation. The rating might be imposed as 
& condition upon the electorate. Opinions 
might differ as to the propriety of doing 
that, but he was not aware that opinions 
differed as to the propriety of imposing a 
rating qualification upon the membership 
of the body that was to administer the 
rate. This question came up in the 
discussions on the Local Government 
Bill of 1889. There, it might he re- 
membered, there was a double disquali- 
fication of voters. They were not en- 
titled to vote for the County Councils if 
they were in arrear either of poor rate 
or county rates. They had been re- 
minded that the Scottish Members, by a 
majority, thought there ought to be no 
such disqualification with regard to poor 
rates in connection with County Council 
elections, because County Councils did 
not administer the Poor Law. A sharp 
distinction was drawn in those dis- 
cussions, on both sides of the House, 
between default in the poor rate 
and default in the county rate as 
disqualifying even for the electorate. 
But what would be said if it was the 
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intention of the Government—and he had 
not yet got a negative from the right hon. 
Gentleman—to abolish not merely the 
rating qualification as regarded the elec- 
torate, but also as regarded the member- 
ship of the Parish Council? In 1889 
that question came up, and the present 
Secretary for War, who intervened in a 
very interesting manner occasionally in 
the Debates of that year, speaking on the 
12th of July, 1889, said rhetorically, 
but, as the context showed, meaning 
thereby the strongest possible negative— 
“ Are we to allow a man to be elected on the 
Council who has himself failed to pay the very 
rates which he is called upon to administer?” 
He should like to know if there was any 
answer to that question, which had never 
been answered yet ? It was answered in 
a very emphatic way by the House on 
the occasion to which he alluded, and 
the objections to it were so many and so 
obvious that he could not conceive the 
Government, whatever their view might 
be of the rating qualification for the 
electorate, would desire to extend the 
doctrine as far as that. But even upon the 
lower ground he and his friends took the 
strongest possible objection to the abolition 
of the rating qualification as regarded the 
body who were to elect the administrators 
of the Poor Law. It seemed to him—and, 
he believed, to a good many others—that 
such a proposal was utterly indefensible 
in principle, not merely on the general 
ground that he who neglected his duties 
as a citizen was not entitled to partici- 
pate directly or indirectly in such matters, 
but also on the special ground that, if there 
was one department more than another 
in which such a doctrine was dangerous, 
it was the department charged with 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
He, therefore, hoped that this also was a 
matter in which the Government would 
have an open mind, and would be willing 
to hear and consider arguments against 
the proposals of the Bill if he had inter- 
preted themaright. Passing to Part IV. 
of the Bill, he confessed he had read that 
part with some.anxiety, because it did 
not appear to him to be a practical way 
of solving the difficulties attending the 
position of the new Councils it was pro- 
posed to create. The position of the 
burghs, in the first place, would have to 
be most carefully attended to. It seemed 
to him that the burghs would be in a 
most curious position under this part of 
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the Bill, and especially so. with relation 
to the duties and powers of what was 
called the Landward Committee in the 
ease of a burghal lagtdward parish. He 
could not well understand what the 
genesis of this Landward Committee was 
intended to be, becauje it seemed to him 
the framers of the Bill had gone out of 
their way to add friction to the working 
of the machinery of this part. Instead of 
themselves setting up a committee com- 
posed of the landward members, they made 
the parish go through the form of appoint- 
ing a Landward Committee, although 
they meant that the selection should be 
limited to the landward members of the 
parish and should embrace them all. He 
could not understand why this extra- 
ordinary ceremony should be gone 
through, and what underlay it. The 
position of the parish, as a whole, 
whether landward or non-landward, as 
regarded the existing bodies, was still 
more mysterious, and he thought the re- 
lation in point of power and duty of the 
Parish Council to the two larger bodies 
was such as to lead to the most serious 
inconvenience. The position of the 


Landward Committee was most singular. 
There were between 230 and 240 parishes 


in Scotland in which there would be a 
Landward Committee—that was parishes 
which were partly landward only, and to 
which Section 23 would apply. It was 
not obvious from a perusal of this part 
of the Bill what the powers of that 
Landward Committee was to be, and 
what its relation to the rest of the parish. 
Sub-section (e) of Section 24 said— 
“For the foregoing purposes the Committee 
have power to accept and hold any property 
for the benefit of the parish.” 
He assumed that would be for the bene- 
fit of the landward part. He urged that 
it should be made plainer what was to 
be the position of the Parish Councils. 
As to the important question of rating, 
it did seem to him that the reasons the 
Secretary for Scotland gave for imposing 
no maximum of rating in this Bill were 
totally inadequate. The Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1872 was discussed 
and passed upon the footing that a 9d. 
rate would be, if not excessive, at all 
events, the maximum rate for education, 
and yet they had had parishes where the 
education rate had reached as high a sum 
as 5s. and 6s in the £1. He had heard 
it stated that if this House had had the 
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smallest conception that there was a pos- 
sibility of the education rate reaching 
such a figure they would either never 
have passed the Education Act or else 
have imposed a limit ; and if a limit had 
been imposed he ventured to say it would 
have been 9d., or something like it. With 
that example staring him in the face 
why was it that the Secretary for Scot- 
land said he was not going to impose 
any limit on rating? The right hon. 
Gentleman positively said he did so on the 
opposite ground, that it would be a tempta- 
tion to bodies to work up to the maximum. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given in- 
stances to show that 24d. or 3d. would be 
thé average, and said that to put in a limit 
of 6d. would be to tempt the Local 
Authority to go up to that maximum. 
That was a specious argument, but it 
was absolutely worthless as an argument 
against putting some maximum into the 
Bill. If the Government thought 6d. 
too much, let them put in 3d. or some 
other figure ; but do not let them have no 
limit as to rating power with the example 
of the education rating in Scotland 
staring them in the face. The Secretary 
for Scotland appeared to him to have 
sought to justify his proposals by pietur- 
ing the operation of the Bill in those 
arts of Scotland where it would operate 
with least friction. But that was not 
the mode or the spirit in which the local 
government legislation of 1889 was 
sed. For when passing that Act for 
the whole of Scotland they tested its 
propriety, not by considering where it 
would work with least friction and most 
cheaply, but by the test of those places 
where it would work with most friction 
and the least cheaply. Viewed from that 
point of view, the present proposals of 
the Government were open to grave 
eriticism and animadversion. Another 
provision eminently open to objection 
was the proposal to do away with the 
Standing Joint Committee, and to substi- 
tute for that body either nothing at all 
or, of all things in the world, the 
Finance Committee of the County 
Council. In some districts the Standing 
Joint Committee had proved a most 
valuable safeguard. He might be told 
that the connection between the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee and the police was 
one to which the majority of the 
Scottish Members were opposed in 1889, 
but it stood in the Act of 1889, and it 
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had worked exceedingly well. With one 
local exception, he was not aware that 
the Standing Joint Committee had ever 
been behindhand in the view of the 
responsible authorities in doing what was 
necessary for ensuring the peace of the 
country. That exception was in the 
Airdens case, and it demonstrated that 
the action of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee would not necessarily be always 
in one direction. In that case the 
Sheriff, who was responsible for 
the peace of the county, said he could 
not be responsible for the peace 
or for the running of the Queen’s Writ, 
unless he got aid from outside, and it was 
refused. He thought it would be 
found that the more they looked into 
the matter the more important was the 
work imposed on that committee as re- 
garded the control of the police. But 
the committee had another important 
function—control of the capital expendi- 
ture and of the borrowing powers of the 
county. Why were these functions im- 
posed on the Standing Joint Committee ? 
Hon. Members would recollect that prior 
to the legislation of 1889 there were 
owners’ rates, and that it was then pro- 
posed to levy the rates partly on owner 
and partly on occupier in the future. 
But to save the incidence of existing 
taxes, the stereotyped rate, as it was 
called, was set up, and the owners were 
held as bound to continue to pay their 
stereotyped rates, and only the additional 
rate required was to be halved between 
owner and occupier. If, however, they 
were to do away with the Standing Joint 
Committee’s control of the expenditure, 
then, in point of equity, it would be 
necessary to reconsider that stereotyped 
rate. If they deprived the owners of 
land of the check they had had on the 
expenditure, a re-arrangement of those 
rates would be absolutely necessary in 
the interests of justice. The Govern- 
ment would do well to reconsider their 
position with regard to this section, and 
they would do well to abandon or greatly 
modify what seemed to him to be one of 
the most contentious proposals in the 
Bill. There were many other details 
which he might refer to, but these were 
the main features which struck him as 
open to criticism,and in some respects to 
grave animadversion. He would look 
with interest to the discussion as it deve- 
loped, and in particular to the spirit in 
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which the Government would meet the 
objections urged from his side of the 
House. If they were met in a fair spirit, 
the Bill might be made a good working 
measure ; but he was very much afraid 
that if the Government did not see their 
way to meet them in that spirit, so far 
from the measure being welcomed by all, 
it might prove to be a very controversial 
one in this House, and one that would be 
of very doubtful benefit to the country. 
Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, there was at least one matter in 
which he found himself able to agree 
with theright hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, and that was that the Bill was 
capable of considerable improvement. He 
made that admission with all the more 
freedom because his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Scotland, when introducing 
the Bill, said he hoped that when it got 
into Committee it might be further im- 
proved and made a very serviceable 
measure. The Bill proposed one much- 
needed reform which would make it a 
measure of considerable importance if it 
contained nothing else. He alluded to 
the reform of the constitution of Local 
Boards. He believed that when the 
manner in which that question was dealt 
with in the Bill was fully recognised in 
the country, the Bill would excite greater 
interest and a more enthusiastic support 
than perhaps it had yet evoked. He 
attributed the want of interest in the Bill 
to two causes. One cause, which was 
inevitable, was that the great length of 
the Bill repelled readers, though notwith- 
standing its length it was really a very 
clearly-drafted measure. But there was 
a graver cause, and that was that the Bill 
left undone a great many things which it 
certainly ought to do, and possibly to 
some extent did things it ought not to do. 
But the reform of the Local Boards was 
a very urgent measure. It had been 
called for for a very long time, and there 
could be no question whatever that it was 
now ripe for settlement. He therefore 
heard with disappointment the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh University that he ob- 
jected to the Parliamentary franchise 
being made the basis of the constitution 
of the Parochial Boards. He doubted 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
be supported in that objection by his 
Party in the country. The next most 
important provision of the Bill was the 
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reform of the constitujion of the Board of 
Supervision. That ¢lso had become an 
argent question in Scotland. He was a 
good deal surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
University maintain that Parliamentary 
control was applied t the Board under 
its present constitution. Unless he was 
greatly mistaken, that was an erroneous 
idea. It was perfectly true that the 
work of the Board was admirably done. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said a word too much as to the 
excellence of the achievements of the 
Board, and particularly as to the point 
of perfection to whieh the administration 
of the Poor Law had been brought. 
He would add that the Board had 
co-operated with perfect loyalty in some 
things with the officials of the Scotch 
Office, and that it had rendered the most 
useful assistance to Ministers of very dif- 
ferent opinions in the development of 
policies of very opposite tendencies. But 
it was also true that the Board had con- 
sistently maintained and asserted that it 
was not bound to comply with the direc- 
tions of the Parliamentary head, and 
instances had occurred quite recently— 
one of them of great importance—in which 


the Board stated most courteously but 
distinctly that it was their bounden duty 
to form and act on their own opinion, and 
that they were unable to surrender it to 
the opinion of the Parliamentary Chief. 
The Board’s view of their legal position 


was not necessarily correct. When a 
Civil Service Department was bound to 
report to a particular Parliamentary 
Chief, that fact indicated that it must be 
under some subordination to him. The 
Board of Supervision, however, took an 
opposite view, and that was one of the 
principal reasons why a change was 
necessary. But it was not the only 
reason. Another reason was that the 
peculiar and somewhat anomalous and 
antiquated constitution of the Board had 
always exposed it to a deal of unpopu- 
larity which it did not deserve, and de- 
prived it of the confidence to which its 
general administration well entitled it. 
The constitution of the Board had been re- 
peatedly the subject of Parliamentary 
attack. In 1868 there was the Com- 
mittee which sat on the administration of 
the Poor Law, and there was afterwards 
the Camperdown Commission, and both 
of those inquiries originated in the Par- 
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liamentary attacks on the administration 
of the Board of Supervision ; but it was 
only just to say that out of both of those 
inquiries the Board came most trium- 
phantly. But the reason why the Board 
was liable to such suspicion and attack 
was in the nature of their constitution, 
which was neither representative on the 
one hand, nor, in the Parliamentary sense, 
official on the other. As to the plan 
proposed in the Bill, he thought it would 
well deserve the careful attention of the 
House before it passed. He did not say 
that he was dissatisfied with it, and cer- 
tainly it was not open to the strongest 
criticism made on it from the outside— 
namely, that whatthe Board proposed was 
not sufficiently representative. All that he 
was doubtful about was whether the 
form of the Board was the best form to 
employ. The first object they should 
aim at was to get someone directly re- 
sponsible to the House for the adminis- 
tration of the Board. That was accom- 
plished, but accomplished in a very 
peculiar manner. There were three 
gentlemen appointed to do the ordinary 
work, and there were three ex officio 
members, including the Secretary for 
Scotland himself, besides. The three ap- 
pointed members were to hold their 
offices during pleasure. Consequently, 
the Secretary for Scotland could dismiss 
them at a moment’s notice. If that 
were not so they might out-vote the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but under the Bill, 
if they did out-vote the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he could turn them out-of-doors 
the next day. That being so, the ques- 
tion arose whether it would not be better 
to have the same arrangement as existed 
in the Local Government Board of Eng- 
land—a number of medical and legal 
gentlemen as expert advisers to the Board, 
but without any representative capacity 
on the Board. At the same time, con- 
sidering the geographical situation, just 
as in the case of Ireland, it might be 
very convenient to have the Board in 
Edinburgh, while the Parliamentary 
Chief was in London. There was one 
other matter of importance in the Bill to 
which he wished to refer, and that was 
the proposal to abolish the Joint Standing 
Committee. He strongly approved of 
that proposal. When they gave every 
Town Council control of their police, he 
was unable to see why County Councils 
should not have similar powers. He came 
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now to the points in which he considered 
the Bill to be defective in regard to omis- 
sions. It appeared to him that they 
might apply to the Bill two canons of 
criticism. He did not think a Local Go- 
vernment Bill was complete that did not 
provide that there should be one complete 
system—and only one system—of local 
government in the counties. He men- 
tioned the counties instead of the burghs, 
because for many years burgh adminis- 
tration had been developed to a much 
higher point of perfection than county 
administration. The view they should 
take about local government in counties 
was that there ought to be one systematic 
idea running through the whole arrange- 
ments in the county, from the County 
Council down to the District Commit- 
tees and the Parish: Councils ; that 
there ought to be one system 
covering all the work that was to 
be done within the county. The 
second requirement he would make of 
the Bill was that jt should be to a certain 
extent an Omnibus Bill. Their expe- 
rience of the working of the Act of 1889 
showed them that it had grave defects ; 
and the present Bill was shirking and 
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evading its own purpose if it did not 
pick up the most important of these 


defects. It was in that sense he wished 
the Bill to be an Omnibus Bill. The 
first omission of the Bill was that the 
charge of education was not entrusted to 
the Parish Councils. That omission 
sinned against the first canon he had 
laid down: because they could not have 
a complete system of local government 
in a county—they could not have one 
body doing all that was necessary in one 
area if they left an extraneous body like 
the School Board in a parish doing one 
of the principal parts of-the work which 
the parish required to be done. There 
should not be a multiplicity of bodies. 
There should be one system doing all 
the work. Again, the multiplication of 
elections was an evil. Interest in elections 
to public offices excited in moderation a 
healthy stimulant, but if they had too 
many elections they would create an 
unhealthy excitement, besides leading to 
a great deal of expense. There was 
nothing one grudged more than the mul- 
tiplication of officers and officials when 
the whole thing could be much better 
done by one establishment. The next 
point to which he desired to refer—one 
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that affected Lanarkshire very closely— 
was the incidence of the public health 
rate. When the Act of 1889 was intro- 
duced as a Bill it contained a clause to 
the effect that the rates of the county 
were to be levied on the gross rental as 
it appeared on the valuation roll. Un- 
fortunately, an Amendment was in- 
troduced in Committee excepting the 
public health rate from that general 
rule, and providing that the public 
health rate should be levied as 
before with the poor rate. That 
had caused extraordinary inconveni- 
ence, because the result was that under 
the system of classification under the 
Poor Law and the system of deductions 
the tax fell with fantastic variety on in- 
dividual parishes. They might have a 
group of 14 different parishes, and yet, so 
far as the incidence of taxation was con- 
cerned, no two might be situated alike, 
This point might be dealt with in Com- 
mittee, and he trusted that the Government 
would consent to Amendments in the 
direction of striking out the objectionable 
parts of the Act of 1889. There was 
also another matter that required to be 
looked into, and that was the difference 
that now existed under the Act of 1889 
between the rights enjoyed by the Royal 
and Parliamentary burghs and the police 
burghs. Some of the Royal and Parlia- 
mentary burghs had only 1,000 or 2,000 
inhabitants, whilst some of the police 
burghs had from 60,000 to 80,000. The 
relations of the police burghs to the 
counties were unsatisfactory, and less 
favourable than those of the Royal and 
Parliamentary burghs. Representations 
were made in this regard when the Act 
of 1889 was going through the House, 
but no change was made. He trusted, 
however, that an alteration would be 
effected in the present Bill. The County 
Authorities in Scotland, whatever their 
politics, all agreed that the distinction 
was unnecessary, and sometimes unjust, 
and that the definition of “ burgh ” in the 
principal Act ought to be altered so as to 
include police burghs. With regard to 
the inclusion of the Board of Lunacy in 
the system of the Local Government 
Board, the House would know that the 
duties of the Board of Lunacy were 
almost entirely taken up with pauper - 
lunatics. The subject-matter of the two de- 
partments was closely connected, and they 
would have thesame Parliamentary Chief. 
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It was only right to say that no change 
that could be made would improve the 
administration of the Board of Lunacy, 
which was admirable. The two Com- 
missioners were distisguished and accom- 
plished men, and the chief of them, Sir 
Arthur Mitchell, was probably one of 
the highest authorities on lunacy in the 
whole Kingdom. Any change that would 
tend to weaken the work of the Commis- 
sioners would be regrettable. Without 
expressing a definite opinion on the 
matter, he would merely say that the 
question of amalgamation might be con- 
sidered on general grounds, aud was well 
worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment. He desired, before he concluded, 
to remark that he was in considerable 
doubt whether in one respect the Bill 
did not go too far. The Bill, whether 
taken alone or read with the Registration 
Bill of the Government, would introduce 
the principle of dispensing with the pay- 
ment of local or municipal rates as a 
qualification of parochial or municipal 
electors. He thought that very ques- 
tionable policy. The question of local 
rates for a local qualification stood on 
different ground from the qualification for 
Parliamentary elections. It was delibe- 
rately intended that before a man could 
exercise his local privileges he should pay 
the parish rates. There were many other 
conditions in this long Billi which one 
might have referred to, but he had 
selected those that he considered most 
important, and he earnestly hoped the 
Government would give favourable con- 
sideration to them. He must say that 
if the Bill were to remain unaltered, and 
nothing were to be done on such points 
as the amalgamation of the School 
Boards and Parochial Boards and the 
remedying of obvious injustices in con- 
nection with rating, it would be an ex- 
ceedingly imperfect measure. He trusted 
that before they got into Committee 
they would hear from the Government 
that they were prepared to meet the 
Scotch Members to a great extent on 
these points. 

Mr. MAXWELL (Dunfriesshire) 
said that, as one who had taken part in 
the local affairs of his own county, he 
wished to say a word or two in this 
Debate. In the first place, he would 
congratulate the Secretary for Scotland 
on the Bill having at last got to a Second 
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It was a measure long pro- 
mised to Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman told them 18 months 
ago that he had the Bill in a for- 
ward state of preparation, and that 
being so they might take it that the 
measure represented the settled convic- 
tions of the Government as to what was 
most necessary in the. way of legislation 
for Scotland. It appeared to him that 
there was a great deal of truth in what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
North East Lanark who had just sat 
down—namely, that the Bill touched a 
great many subjects, and on that account 
it failed to deal completely and in a 
thorough manner with any one of the 
subjects. It struck him (Mr. Maxwell) 
that the Government would have been 
better alvised if they had kept their 
efforts for one or two of the subjects 
they dealt with in the Bill, treating those 
subjects in a thorough manner. The Bill 
appeared to him to divide itself entirely 
into three parts: first, that part dealing 
with the establishment of a Local Go- 
vernment Board for Scotland ; secondly, 
by the part dealing with the setting up 
of Parish Councils in the parishes of 
Scotland; and, thirdly, the part amending 
the Local Government Act of 1889. 
Dealing with the first of these, he was 
glad to hear from the Secretary for Scot- 
land in introducing the Bill a tribute to 
the work done by the Board of Super- 
vision. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman so far, that it was desirable 
that there should be some change in its 
constitution; but he thought, looking 
back at the work done with regard to 
the administration of the Poor Law since 
1845, that its influence on the whole had 
been for good. It had induced the Paro- 
chial Boards to carry out the Poor Law 
in a better manner than they would other- 
wise have done. But there were heavy 
duties put on the Board of Supervision 
in 1867 under the Public Health Act, 
and he was not sure that the Board of 
Supervision had been so successful in 
carrying out those duties. He did not 
know that it had been so well equipped 
for the purpose as it should have been. It 
had been subject to frequent attacks in the 
House and outside it when compelling 
dilatory Local Authorities to do their 
duty. It had not always had that support 
from prominent public men which he 
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thought it was entitled to, and he thought A Return had been lately issued which 
threw some interesting light on this 


it had failed in this—that it had no one | 


Local Government 





directly responsible for its operations. | question. 


That would be remedied by the Bill by 
making the Secretary for Scotland Presi- 
dent of the Board, so that those who 
had attacked the Board of Supervision 
in the past would be able to direct their 
attacks in the future against the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if there was a failure 
of duty. In replying to a deputation the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland had laid down two conditions for 
the constitution of the Board : in the first 
place, that members of the Board should 
be paid to give their whole time to their 
work ; and, in the second place, that they 
should always be on the spot. He (Mr. 
Maxwell) doubted whether these re- 
quisites were carried out by the proposed 
composition of the Board. One would 
like to know, in considering the Bill, 
where the spot was to be—whether it 
was to be at Dover House or in Edin- 
burgh ? It was not quite clear in the Bill, 
he thought, where the headquarters were 
to be. In his opinion, the Board should 


be located in Edinburgh, so that it might 
be accessible at all times to the different 


Local Bodies. Then, when considering 
the composition of the Board, they must 
ask “ Would the members be always on 
the spot ?” Three of the members would 
be the Secretary for Scotland, the Under 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Solicitor 
General for Scotland, and so far as he 
could make out neither of these would 
for a great part of the year be in Edin- 
burgh. Their attendance would be re- 
quired in Parliament. Take the other 
qualification, that they must be paid for 
the duty they discharged. On that 
point the Scotch Members were entitled 
to have some information as to what was 
to be paid to the Sheriff who was to take 
the place of the three Sheriffs who were 
at present members of the Board of 
Supervision. Then, agaiu, the case of 
the Solicitor General for Scotland came 
up. He in the future would have to 
take a considerable part in deciding those 
legal questions which had been referred 
to by the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh. The Scotch Members 
had some right to inquire what addition 
was to be made to the salary of the 
Solicitor General for Scotland in regard 
to the discharge of these duties. 
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In England it seemed the 
Solicitor General had £6,000 a year and 
some small pickings in addition ; in Ire- 
land the Solicitor General received 
£2,000 a year, but in Scotland he only 
received £955. If they were going to 
throw on him additional duties under 
this Bill it was time to consider the ques- 
tion of salary. Upon the question as to 
whether or not the Solicitor General 
should be a member, he should like to 
hear the hon. Member for the Elgin 
Burghs. That hon. Member had had to 
give up the post of Solicitor for Scotland 
for causes which he was sure every 
Scotch Member would regret, but he had 
told them that he found the dis- 
charge of these duties somewhat irksome, 
and that they imposed a considerable 
strain. Looking at the Return referred 
to by the late Lord Advocate, he saw 
that the attendances at the Board of 
Supervision did not form part of the 
strain on the right hon. Gentleman, for 
he found that from the end of June, 
1892, to the end of June, 1893, no 
Solicitor General for Scotland had 
attended a single meeting of the Board 
of Supervision. So that the question of 
the remuneration of the Solicitor General 
for Scotland for carrying out the duties 
laid down by the Secretary for Scotland 
required to be looked into. Another 
point as to the composition of the Board 
was the place given upon it to the 
medical practitioner. To him it was a 
doubtful matter whether a _ medical 
practitioner should be a member of the 
Board. He did not know why in Scot- 
land a medical practitioner should have 
a special prominence. In every county 
in Scotland there was a medical officer 
who attended to the interests of public 
health—and he thought there were 
some 25 of them in Scotland—all of 
whom, with the exception of five or six, 
devoted the whole of their time to their 
public duties (and every one of them 
would have done so if it had not been 
for the interference of the Secretary 
for Scotland). When they considered 
this fact they would admit there 
was some danger of the medical prac- 
titioner taking up an autocratic posi- 
tion with regard to sanitary questions— 
that there was some danger of Scotland 
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becoming too much of a doctor-ridden , parish. These new authorities the Secre« 
country. The Bosrd might become too | tary for Scotland was anxious to call 
official and bureautratic. It had been | “Parish Councils,” though he (Mr. 
pointed out by the hon. Member for the | Maxwell) did not see why they should 


University of Edisburgh that it was | give up the old Scotch name of “Parochial 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the 
representative element upon a Board 
which had administrative responsibility. 
But he did think that some means should 


| Boards.” Their first duty would be to 
/administer the Poor Law. He thought 
'the Secretary for Scotland might have 
| paid some tribute to the work which 


have been found whereby, without de- | had been done by the Parochial Boards 
stroying the responiibility of the Board, in Scotland. He did not think they had 
there might have been two or more | ever been accused of showing the slightest 


representatives of the Local Authorities 
placed on the Board. As a member of 
some of these Local Authorities, he feared 
that the Board would adopt a rigid and 
severe system, and would not take 
cognizance of the difficulties some Local 
Authorities sometimes experienced in 
carrying out those things which they 
believed to be for the good of their dis- 
tricts. If too rigid a system were 


adopted they might have the Local 
Authorities objecting and refraining from 
carrying ovt that which they considered | 
best because of the compulsion placed 
upon them to do it in a certain way. 
Parting from that question of the com- | 
position of the Local Government Board, | 


he would like to say a word about the 
other part of the Bill which established 


new Governing Bodies in the parishes | 


throughout Scotland. It seemed to him 


that only those who had an abiding | 
interest in the parishes should be entitled | 


to election on those bodies. He could 
not agree—taking the measure in con- 
junction with the Registration Bill— 
with the three months’ residence qualifica- 
tion and the abolition of the necessity for 
the payment of rates. This might give 
to the chance dwellers in a parish, who 
would have none of the burdens to bear, 
far too much power. 
the question of controlling the borrowing 


In connection with | 


| partiality in the administration of relief, 
nor could it be said that they had not 
done their work with prudence and at the 
|same time in a liberal spirit. Those 
who had taken part in parochial adminis- 
tration knew how annoying it was when 
| those who had done all the work were 
overruled by someone who only came 
down when there was a question of an 
appointment, and who had his pocket 
full of proxies. He thought there was 
/an almost unanimous desire to see some 
reform in the constitution of the Parochial 
Boards. There were two points in con- 
/nection with the administration of the 
Pvor Law which were not dealt with in 
the Bill. The Bill related to the area of 
| chargeability and rateability. That ques- 
tion was brought to the notice of the 
Secretary for Scotland by a deputation 
which waited upon him during the pre- 
sent Session. Undoubtedly in many of 
the small parishes the expense of manage- 
ment was out of all proportion to the 
/amount spent on the relief of the poor. 
| Contiguous parishes bore very different 
burdens in consequence, uot of differences 
'in management, but of there being in 
one of the parishes a large village in 
which the poor had congregated. One 
other point which had not been dealt 
with was that of theincidence of rating, 
| The hon. Member for North-East Lanark 


powers of the Parish Councils, they | shire (Mr. Crawford) had referred to the 
could not keep out of sight the experi- inequality caused by the present mode of 
ence of certain parts of Scotland in re- | imposing the public health rate through- 
gard to the education rate. In certain| out Scotland. Everybody knew how 
counties the Education Department had | much trouble and difficulty was caused 
virtually to take over the management / by the present method of imposing that 


of education because the rates were 
so excessive. With that in view 
the Secretary for Scotland should 
really consider that under the proposed 
new qualification he would not be putting 
the power into the hands of people 
interested in the well-being of the 


rate, and how unfairly it acted as between 
different parishes. A Committee which 
sat in 1892 presented a Report to that 
effect, and recommended that there 
should be only one basis of assessment, 
which should be the gross valuation as 
entered on the valuation roll, The matter 
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-was before the Conference of County East Lanarkshire (Mr. Crawford) was 
Councillors which sat in Edinburgh, and | right in pressing the Government to deal 
a very large majority of those present at | with this question in the Bill. He did 
that Conference were in favour of having | not for a moment say that in the large 
the public health rate imposed on the | burghs education and ‘he Poor Law 
gross valuation. The subject was one | should be managed by the same body, 
which the Secretary for Scotland was because in that case the ‘burden that 
bound to deal with in the Bill in| would be thrown upon the.members of 
some way or other. The hon. Mem-'| the Boards would be far too great. But 
ber for North-East Lanarkshire (Mr. | in the ordinary rural parishes the change 
Crawford) had raised a question re-| which had been advocated might be 
specting the transfer of education to | carried out on the grounds of efficiency 
the new bodies. He (Mr. Maxwell) and economy. In 1889 the present 
quite admitted that there were difficulties | Secretary for War (Mr. Campbell- 
in connection with the question, and that | Bannerman), speaking oni the Second 
the transfer of education would require| Reading of the Local Government 
a good deal of adjustment between different | (Scotland) Bill, and referring to the 
areas. He thought there was a great| Parochial Boards and the School 
deal to be said for handing the manage- | Boards, said that there was a strong and 
ment of education to the County Coun- | prevalent opinion in Scotland that there 
cils through their District Committees. | were too many of these bodies, and that 
At the present time there were so many | if they were consolidated the work would 
bodies interested in education in Scot-| be better done, whilst better men 
land that they really could not work har-| would be induced to serve upon 
moniously together. The School Board | them. With all respect for the Secre- 
had to comply not only with the condi- | tary for Scotland he (Mr. Maxwell) 
tions laid down by the Education De- | thought that the Secretary for War was 
partment, but also with the conditions | a better exponent of Scottish feeling on 
laid down by the Science and Art De- | this subject than the Secretary for Seot- 
partment. Other bodies dealing with | land. It was worth while bearing in 
additional matters were the Technical | mind that an election would be saved by 
Education Committees of County Coun-| leaving the one body to deal with the 
cils and the Secondary Education Com- | two subjects. He did not think that the 
mittees set up by the present Secre- | Government considered the ratepayers of 
tary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan). | Scotland as much as they ought to do, in 
The great number of different bodies | view of their proposals in that ill-fated 
which thus had to deal with the subject | measure the Sea Fisheries Bill, in the 
reduced the management of education | Registration Bill of this year—which 
almost to chaos. There was, therefore,| would make a considerable addition to 
a good deal to be said for the proposal to | the rates—and in the Fatal Accidents 
transfer the management of education | Inquiries Bill, which would put a small 
generally to the District Committees. If | but quite a new burden on the backs of 
it were carried out the District Com- | the ratepayers. ‘There was great force 
mittees would be able to grade the | in what had been pointed out by the late 
schools, and he knew that the teachers | Lord Advocate (Sir C. Pearson) re- 
were in favour of the proposal. Perso-| specting burghs in urban landward 
nally, he was not in favour of making | parishes. It appeared to him (Mr. Max- 
over the control of education entirely to | well) that the burghs would be shut out. 
the County Councils. Education had | from certain benefits which would be con- 
been a local affair in Scotland for the | ferred on the landward portions of 
last 200 years, and the Scottish parish | parishes. He did not see, for instance, 
schools had done more for Scotland | that they would have any power to deal 
than any other institution. He thought | with roads, although the Landward 
also that the people of the parish would | Committees would have certain powers 
not take the same interest in their schools | on that subject. Powers were conferred 
if they were placed under the control of | by the Bill on certain bodies to take land 
a larger body than at present. He compulsorily. There were two purposes 
thought that the hon. Member for North- | for which the land might be taken, and 
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with regard to those two purposes 
opinion was very much divided in Scot- 
jand. In the first place, there were cases 
in which land might be taken for what 
were distinctly public or County Council 
purposes, such as the making of new 
roads or the building of hospitals. He be- 
lieved that there was an almost unanimous 
feeling in Scotland that compulsory 
powers should be given for such pur- 
poses as these, but a different question 
arose when the House came to consider 
purposes which did not affect the life 
of the whole community, but were appa- 
rently only for the benefit of an individual 
or a set of individuals. He referred to 
such purposes as allotments. The Secre- 
tary-for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan), in 
his opening speech, said that the Allot- 
ments Act in Scotland was almost a 
nullity, and he seemed to indicate that 
this was due to the bodies which ad- 
ministered the measure and to the want 
of compulsory powers. He (Mr. Max- 
well) very much doubted whether this 
was the case. He thought there was a 
very small demand for allotments in 
Scotland, and he found some confirmation 
of the view he held in the Report of the 
Sub-Commissioners of the recent Com- 
mission. The hon. Member for the 
Leith Burghs (Mr. Munro-Ferguson) 
must be very disappoiuted with this Bill, 
because in 1889 he moved an Amend- 
ment to the Local Government Bill 
asking that County Councils should 
have power to take land compulsorily for 
the purpose of feuing. In some parts of 
Scotland there was as much reason for 
giving these local Governing Bodies this 
power as regarded buildings as in re- 
ference to allotments, and owners of land 
were not very well advised in obstinately 
refusing such powers. Still, they were 
entitled to stipulate that if those powers 
were given they should be properly 
earried out. The settlement of these 
questions should be altogether freed from 
local and personal bias, and also from 
political motives. He did not think those 
powers were properly provided for in the 
Bill with regard to taking land by com- 
pulson. Power was to be given to the 
County Councils on the representation of 
Parish Councils to cause inquiries to be 
made in taking land compulsorily in 
allotments for agricultural purposes. In 
that respect the Bill closely followed the 
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English measure. On both sides of the 
House it was considered that a better 
body was obtained in the County Councils 
—a body freer from local and personal 
interests.* But he would like to point 
out that there was a great difference as 
regarded Scotland. ‘The population of 
England avd Wales was contained in 
52 counties; while the 4,000,000 popu- 
lation of Scotland was scattered over 
33 counties, 1,000,000 being in Lanark- 
shire, and 15 of the counties had a 
population of only 50,000. In the repre- 
sentatives of those counties a body 
might be secured altogether free from 
local influence and personal bias. Take 
the county, for example, with which he 
was best acquainted, with a little over 
40,000 and a considerable number of 
small landowners, in illustration of the 
difficulty of carrying out these compul- 
sory powers. The real difficulty would 
arise where there were a lot of small 
owners and sometimes two farms, per- 
haps equally eligible. The members of 
these Councils would feel some delicacy in 
deciding a question of that kind with 
regard to the land of a man whom they 
met every week either in kirk or market. 
Under the Local Government Body in 
England there were a large number of 
officials who had constant experience in 
carrying out inquiries of this kind; but 
under the new Local Government Body 
in Scotland there would be no such 
officials. He did not suppose the Advo- 
cate General would suggest that those 
gentlemen would be qualified to hold in- 
quiries of that kind. Briefless barristers 
in Parliament House might look for their 
reward for political services in being sent 
down to make investigation in these cases, 
but they would not be likely to secure the 
confidence of the people affected by this 
Bill. The Secretary for Scotland had 
not made this Bill distinctly Scottish. A 
model could be found which might have 
been followed in reference to these in- 
quiries : that not sufficiently-appreciated 
official the Sheriff might have been 
brought in. Power might have been 
given to go to the County Council and 
say—“ This is a case in which compul- 
sory powers should be exercised ;” and 
if the County Council was satisfied that 
a prima facie case had been made out, 
the Sheriff might be called in to make an 
inquiry. In many cases the matter 
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might have been settled without an 
eppesl. He would refer to Crawford’s 

mmission to show that a body might 
have been found more conversant with 
these matters than that now proposed. 
A system might have been found less 
cumbersome and expensive than that 
proposed in the Bill, which, at the same 
time, would have gained confidence on 
all hands. This Bill was not altogether 
satisfactory. No extravagant expecta- 
tions were entertained in Scotland with 
regard to the blessings to be conferred by 


mosses would weigh with golden grain 
in consequence of it, though, perhaps, 
the Secretary for Scotland had some- 
times been inclined to soar into the 
regions of imagination in reference to 
the blessings which it might be hoped 


would flow from it. No one, however, | 


would grudge him all honour if the 
House should be able to mould this into 


a useful, practical,and beneficial measure. | 
*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Lanarkshire in having 
made good his statements that this Bill 
did what it ought not to do, and did not | 


do what it ought. It seemed to be 


generally understood on both sides of | 


the House that the leading principle 


of this Parish Councils Bill was non- | 


contentious, and he had no desire to 
disturb the existing harmony. But, 
like his hon. Friend the Member 
for North-East Lanarkshire, he was a 
little doubtful whether there was much 
enthusiasm in Scotland in favour of 
this Bill. He was inclined to think 
there was in most places a sort of apathy 
about it, but in a considerable number 
of places the feeling amounted to down- 
right dislike. Before the last elections 
&@ prominent working man, a friend of 
his, had said he approved of most 
- things the Unionist Government had 
done, but one thing he could not forgive 
them for, and that was the establish- 
ment of County Councils. He (Mr. 
Hozier) was rather surprised, and asked 
his friend why he had such a dislike to 
County Councils, and was told, “ Because 
they bring more elections and impose 
more rates ;” and his friend went on to 
say they had had more than enough of 
both already. He could well understand 
many people in Scotland being exactly 
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of his friend’s opinion, and when they 
fully realised that compulsory Parish 
Councils were to be established in every 
parish in Scotland they would begin to 
recognise that it meant still more elections 
and still more rates. He was, therefore, 
very doubtful whether the people of 
Scotland would be deeply grateful to 
the Government for introducing this Bill. 
But, leaving the general principle, 
it was rather hard, when the Govern- 
ment had made a point of this being 


/@ non-contentious measure, that they 
it. People did not expect that the peat | 


should have introduced three very con- 
tentious points into their proposals. 
Those points were ; first, the repeal of 
disqualification for the non-payment of 
rates; secondly, the unlimited rating 
powers given to the proposed Parish 
Councils ; and, thirdly, the abolition of 
the Standing Joint Committee. With 
regard to the first point, the Bill as it 


stood undoubtedly didaway with the dis- 


yualification as far as the members of the 
Boards were concerned, and when read 
with the Registration Bill it also did away 
with the disqualification as far as the 
electors were concerned. Hon. Members 
had perhaps not realised whatan enormous 
change that meant in the administration 
of the Poor Law. Inu Glasgow alone 
there were at’ present 28,152 persons 
disqualified for non-paymeut of rates, 
and struck off accordingly from the 
municipal roll. Would the Secretary 
for Scotland assert that those persons 
were specially industrious, capable, or 
deserving citizens? He would go 
further, and ask the temperance legis- 
lators what they thought of placing 
those people on the voters’ roll. Would 
the temperance advocates hand over to 
those 28,000 persons the granting of 
licences under local veto? Would people 
connected with the convention of Royaland 
Parliamentary barghs like to see those per- 
sons on theelectoral roll, and exercising the 
franchise? Would the Convention of 
County Councils which was likely to be 
established consider that those persons 
should be entitled to vote? They 
would surely, like every sensible man 
in Scotland, be among the very first 
to desire that no person unable or un- 
willing to pay rates, or in receipt of 
parish relief, should be qualified to 
vote as an elector to the Parish Councils ? 
Then with regard to the rating powers 
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of the Parish Councils. The Secretary | tuted, and how it controlled capital ex- 
for Scotland said he was not at all sure | penditure. ‘The arguments in reference 
that in Scotland very considerable con- | to those matters were put fully before the 
sternation would not be created by laying House in 1889 when the Local Govern- 
down, as in the English Act, 6d. as the | ment Bill was brought forward. For 
rate in the £1, to which it was expected | that Standing Joint Committee it was 
the Parish Councils should werk. | actually proposed to substitute as a check 
Knowing Scotland ss he did, he (Mr. | upon each County Council the Finance 
Hozier) was positive far greater con-| Committee and the Police Committee 
sternation would be caused throughout | of that very County Council—these two 
the country if no limitation whatever | committees being simply working com- 
was placed on the rating powers of | mittees appointed by the County Council 
Parish Councils. His right hon. Friend | itself from its own numbers. Upon this 
had argued from the past to the future— | point people who were not members of 
from the known to the unknown. When | County Councils entertained probably an 
one did that, care should be taken that even stronger opinion than those who 
the circumstances of the past were as far | were and who from esprit de corps did not 
as possible identical with those likely to | wish County Councils to be in any way 
occur in the future. But it was just the | checked or hindered. It was known that 
reverse in the present case. The | severalof theCounty Councils did not care 
Returns recently issued showed that | for this check of the Standing Joint Com- 
even in the past in many parts | mittee, and it was therefore all the more 
of Scotland large sums of money had | noteworthy, when the conference of 
been expended. In one parish he had County Councils assembled in Edinburgh, 
himself noticed the rates were as high | to which the Secretary for Scotland had 
as 8s. in the £1. He did not think, | alluded, that they voted for maintaining 
therefore, that even a 6d. rate would very | the Standing Joint Committee by a 
much flabbergast a Parish Council. But | majority of 22 to 16. Considering that 
any economy which could be cited was, | that vote was given against their natural 
of course, in the pust when the chief | esprit de corps, and considering that they 
ratepayers more or less controlled the | were the freely-elected Representatives of 
expenditure. Now an entirely new body | the people, hedid not see why the Secretary 
was to be established as the electorate, | for Scotland should go directly contrary to 
most of whom paid very small rates, while | the views of the people thusexpressed. So 
some absolutely refused to pay rates at | much for the three specially contentious 
all, and some were absolutely in receipt of | points. With rezard to the details of 
Poor Law relief. In all seriousness, was | the measure, he was sorry more had not 
such a body likely to act economically ? | been done in the way of making such 
They had had considerable experi- | technical alterations as experience had 
ence in unlimited liability concerns | shown to be necessary. The Secretary 
in Seotland, and no _ place had | for Scotland sent round a Circular to all 
suffered more than Glasgow. They|the counties in Scotland asking for 
would prefer to have some kind of limit suggestions how the Local Government 
even if it were higher than they liked to | Act could be improved from the 
see. Even as to rates the Education| practical experience gained in work- 
rate had afforded them an. extremely |ing that Act. Lanarkshire, among 
good lesson by which they ought to others, sent in a list of various points re- 
profit. When the Education Act was | quiring attention. He was sorry to say 
passed they were told they need beunder he had been informed that very few 
no fear of very high rating, but the rate | indeed of those recommendations had 
now amounted in many cases to over four | been carried out. One suggestion, 
times the highest estimate when the Bill | indeed, had been acted upon. Pro- 
was introduced. The people of Scotland | vision had been made for the with- 
would like to know the worst, and not to | drawal of candidates nominated for elec- 
have an unlimited liability threatening | tion to a County Council. It was hardly 
them. As to the Standing Joint | to be believed that at present a man could 
Committee, Scotchmen were familiar | not withdraw from his candidature even 
with the way in which it was consti- | if nominated against his will. A relation 
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of his own had been nominated without , 
his consent being either given or implied, | lege) said, he thought it was about time 
and he found it was absolutely impossible | someone got up to say a word in favour 
for him to withdraw that nomination; he | of the Bill. Every speaker hitherto had, 
could only send round a circular and | without venturing to condemn the Bill, 
advertise in the newspapers asking his | damned it with faint praise. Even his 
supporters not to vote for him. But, at | hon. Friend the Member for North-East 
the same time, all the expenses for! Lanark had said that if such-and-such 
ballot-boxes and polling clerks had to be | Amendments were made, and such-and- 
ineurred just as though there was a real | such Instructions were to be introduced, 
contested election. He was glad pro- | it might be made a good Bill ; but if these 
vision had been made for this in the | things were not done, it would sin against 
Bill, so that persons nominated might | all the canons which he had laid down 
withdraw from the candidature. But it | as constituting a good Bill. Well, as 
would hardly be believed that a candi-| one who had worked in regard to the 
date, even according to the new Bill, could | matter of this Bill for the last 15 or 20 
not give in his withdrawal in his own | years, he begged to say that he con- 
name alone, but must get leave from his | sidered it a first-rate Bill. [A laugh.] 
proposer or seconder. He would like to Hon. Members laughed. Of course, it 
know why that was the case? Surely a | did not come up to their views. It did not 
nominated candidate might be allowed to | go wide enough and did not embrace super- 
sign his own name to the application ) annuation, chargeability, the incidence of 
of withdrawal without getting the rating, the Law of Settlement ; it did not 
consent either of his proposer or his | provide for special constables or the re- 
seconder? The subjects he was sorry | mission of Stamp Duties to County 
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were not touched upon were numerous. | Councillors ; and in so far it was not as 
Just as instances he would mention the | good a Bill as might have been brought 
difficulties with regard to special con- | forward. But if his right hon. Friend 
stables, who could not, according to} allowed himself to be tempted by the in- 
present circumstances, be sworn in in| ducements that many held out to introduce 


county districts. Moreover, there was | all these subjects into his Bill he could 


the question of the Stamp Duty on 
documents under the Public Health Act. 
Prior to the Act of 1889, the County 
Local Authorities were exempt from the 
Stamp Duty ; but after that Act passed 
the Inland Revenue stepped in and said 
that the new Local Authority —the 
County Council—should not be exempt 
from the stamp as the old authority had 
been. This was especially hard on the 
count’es, considering that in towns and 
burghs the Local Authorities were still 
exempt from the duty. He had intended 
to move an Instruction, but he believed 
they would be able to deal with this 





assure the right hon. Gentleman of one 
thing, and it was this—that the Bill 
would never become law. There were 
one or two points on which he quite 
agreed with various Members who had 
spoken. Where, for instance, they could 
without confusion make the Councils to 
be constituted under the Bill deal with 
other local matters let them do it by 
all means. They were establishing 
Parish Councils in many parishes where 
at present there were no Parochial 
Boards. Those would be new bodies, 
and he recognised the importance—the 
desirability—of extending their control 


question in Committee, and he intended | to education very much more widely. 
to introduce Amendments then with the | When he introduced his Parochial Boards 
object of removing this grievance and Bill, and was contending for the principle 
putting the counties on the same footing | that these Boards should be popularly 
as the burghs inthis matter. He did not | elected bodies, he did not meet with 
intend to oppose the Second Reading of | universalassent. Time after time he had 
the Bill, or prevent it being handed over | been opposed, and he was quite familiar 
to the tender mercies of the Hybrid | with the cry of alleged danger which had 
Committee which the House had ap- | been raised that night to a minor extent. 
pointed. He called it hybrid because he | He was familiar with all the arguments 
could not admit that it was a Scottish | as to the danger of popularising these 
Committee which had been constituted. | institutions. The right hon. Gentleman 
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the ex-Lord Advocate, in his very 
critical and analytical speech, commenced 
with a defence of the Board of Supervision. 
Considering the way in which that Board 
was constituted, it had possibly worked 
remarkably well ; but what was the Board, 
and how was it constituted? It con- 
sisted of the chairman (an advocate), the 
Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, the Solicitor General, three Sheriffs, 
and Lord Hamilton ; but when there was 
great distress in the Highlands, and he 
was appealed to on the subject, he found 
of more use than the whole of the experts 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, upon 
whose absence from the weekly meetings 
the right hon. Gentleman had commented. 
The Board was a Board of lawyers. 
They were paid, and the Lord Provosts 
were not. As a matter of fact, the work 
of the Board was done by the paid 
members of the Board. It was an ad- 
ministrative body, and. occupied itself 
with two things—Poor Law administra- 
tion and sanitary administration ; but it 
was absolutely incompetent as an autho- 
rity which was responsible for the pro- 
tection of Scotland against disease and 
epidemic. Again and again he had had 
to call the attention of the House to the 


causes of the spread of disease in various 
parts of the country, and the failure of 


the Board to cope with them. As to 
whether there was to be a medical 
member on the Board or not, a great deal 
might be said on the one side or the 
other ; and if they were going to exclude 
experts from the new Board they should 
exclude experts of all sorts, and let the 
Board be advised on medical, legal, and 
all other subjects by paid advisers from 
without. They might make it in that way 
more a branch of the Scotch Office, as he 
thought it ought to be ; but in any case the 
head of the new Board must be directly 
responsible to the House of Commons, and 
must face any disagreeables which must 
attach to that responsibility. That was 
a principle for which he had always con- 
tended. He knew no point on which 
the feeling throughout Scotland was 
more unanimous than in declaring that a 
sweeping reform of the Board of Super- 
vision, as at present constituted, was 


absolutely necessary, and of first import- | 


ance in connection with any reform of 
the local government system in Scot- 
land. In attacking the present system 
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as he had done, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for Scotland deserved 
not faint-hearted praise, but the warmest 
thanks of every Member who sat 
on the Liberal ‘side of the House. 
So far as the other branch of the Bill 
was concerned—that portion relating to 
the reform of the Parochial Boards—one 
would really imagine from the speeches 
of some of his friends that the present 
constitution of these Boards was perfect ; 
that there was very little to be desired, 
and that matters were conducted in the 
most wonderfully excellent manner. 
What he ventured to say was that 
that proposition was the most absurd 
thing on the face of the earth, and that 
the administration of Parochial Boards 
was inefficient, out of date, and corrupt. 
He did not mean that they put 
their hands into the till and took the 
ratepayers’ money. He would show 
what he meant by an incident that 
occurred only a couple of years ago at 
Greenock. There the Parochial Board 
consists of all the heritors, some 1,000 or 
1,200 in number. With the heritors 
were joined the kirk session and a few 
elected members. Well, a Board of 
this unwieldy description must elect a 
Committee of Management. How did 
the election at the time referred to 
proceed ? A number of mandates for 
the election of rival committees were 
handed in ; but when a scrutiny was 
demanded, it was found that a number of 
these mandates were those of dead men, or 
mandates never given for the purpose for 
which they had been issued, and in all 
about a third of the mandates were 
rejected as null and void. He thought 
he was justified in saying that that was a 
corrupt way of conducting the business. 
There had been objection taken to the 
abolition of ratepaying as a qualification 
for voting at the election of Parochial 
Boards. Was the right hon. Gentleman 
(the ex-Lord Advocate) aware that the 
ministers of the parish churches were 
exempted from the payment of poor 
rates, or that the kirk session might not 
pay rates? yet the ministers and kirk 
sessions were in many cases the majority 
of the Parochial Boards, and could do 
what they liked at them. This was the 
sort of thing that the Bill was to put an end 
to. They were told that if they allowed 


| elective Boards to be constituted they 
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would have a class of men upon them that 
would act detrimentally to the ratepayers 
in the administration of public funds. 
There was no danger of that. The rate- 


payers had control of matters, and they | 


might rely upon them punishing severely 
any man who abused his position by using 
it in the interests of his relatives. They 
were told that they might have a man on 
the Board who refused to pay his rates ; 
but if the rest of the members of the 
Board did their duty they would make 
him pay, or could make him bankrupt, 
and then he would cease to be a member 
of the Board, which he did not at pre- 
sent do in the case of nine-tenths of the 
Parochial Boards of Scotland. Was the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that such 
Municipalities as those of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh were managed by a body of 
gentlemen not corruptly and not par- 
ticularly badly, and that these gentlemen 
were not elected half by owners and half 
by occupiers ? Experience in connection 


with municipal administration in towns | 
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which the Bill could be improved. He 
hoped, therefore, that the preliminary 
processes suggested by the hon. Member 
would not be so much availed of by the 
Government as to take from independent 
Members their opportunities of offering 
advice, or to affect the spirit in which 
such advice would be received. The 
hon. Member had spoken of the Bill 
being “damned with faint praise,” but the 
hon. Member himself did not appear to 
be altogether at one with the Govern- 
ment on the subject of the constitution of 
the Local Government Board, as he had 
said he thought the proposal of the 
Government on that subject was not the 
best that could be devised. Presumably 
the hon. Member meant that he could 
have suggested a better constitution 
for the Board. 

Str C. CAMERON: No; I had 
nothing of that kind in my mind. 

*Mr. RENSHAW went on to say that 
he could not refer to the constitution of 
the Board of Supervision, but he could 


had proved that there was no danger in| not help complimenting the officials of 


the widening of the franchise, and they | 


on that side of the House were certainly 
not afraid to grant the people the control 
of their own parochial affairs. It ap- 
peared to him that the Bill of the Go- 
vernment was a very excellent Bill. In 
the omnibus part of it—the reforms 
which it proposed to make in the Local 
Government Act of 1889—the Secretary 
for Scotland had chosen those salient 
features which he considered called for 
amendment. He did not imagine the 
right hon. Gentleman considered any one 
of these propositions in that omnibus 
t of the Bill were of vital importance. 
here were many things which Members 
would have liked to have seen dealt with, 
but as in his experience he had seen a 
good number of measures——and Govern- 
ment measures, too—dealing with poor 
law reform wrecked by reason of their 
attempting to do too much, he recom- 
mended his right hon. Friend to be 
careful about the introduction of a 
number of additional subjects which 
would endanger the prospects of the 
measure being added to the Statute Book. 
*Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
he regretted the advice given in his 
closing sentence by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, because he 
thought there were many points on 
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that Board on the manner in which under 
great difficulties they had discharged the 
duties that had been imposed upon them. 
As to the proposed Local Government 
Board, the idea of divided responsibility 
was conveyed by the fact that three 
members of the Board were to be resi- 
dent in Scotland, while three would for 
the greater part of the year, if Parlia- 
ment sat as long each year in the 
future as it had done last year and was 
doing now, have to live in London. It 
seemed to him that the new Board would 
have too much of an official character 
about it. He believed it would commend 
itself to the Parochial Authorities, the 
County Authorities, and the people of 
Scotland if the Board were made to con- 
tain certain representatives of those Public 
Authorities with which it would deal, 
and which would have to be in close 
relationship with it. Some representative 
element of the sort might be selected by 
the Secretary for Scotland. The Board 
might be made to include some gentle- 
man who was conversant with county 
matters, some gentleman who was con- 
versant with the administration of 
affairs in the large centres of civic 
life, and some gentleman who was 
more particularly identified with the 
parochial interests. Four or five gentle- 
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men of this sort might be selected by 
the Secretary for Scotland, with a view 
to the particular matters with which the 
Board would have to deal, to remain, 
say, for three years injoffice, and then to 
make room for a fresh infusion of new 
blood into the Board He thought it 
was worth considering whether it would 
be possible to give the Board power to 
arbitrate in regard to questious of settle- 
ment, so as to enable Local Authorities 
to avoid the tremendaus expense which 
they now not infreqsently incurred in 
settling such questions in the Law Courts. 
There was one feature of the Bill which 
had been somewhat adversely criticised 
by some of the existing Parochial 
Authorities. He referred to the links 
which it established between County and 
Burgh Authorities, and Parochial Coun- 
cils. It was, in his opinion, most desirable 
to secure continuity of operation between 
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jin placing upon the roll a large 
prooy-d of those who had not shown 
| that they took an interest in the manage- 
ment of their local affairs. The parish 
| had a population of 42,887 persons, and 
‘in the return of rated inhabitants made 
/on the Motion of the hon. Member for 
| Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) in 1890 it was 
| Stated that there were 9,768 rated in- 
habitants: The Parochial Board, in a 
statement they had just issued, showed 
that the number of defaulters in the 
parish in the year ending in June, 1893, 
was 2,519. The Government now de- 
liberately proposed to put these 2,519 
non-rate-paying inhabitants on exactly 
the same footing as those members of 
the community who had hitherto dis- 
charged their responsibilities to the 
parish by the payment of their rates. 
In 1884 the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. B. 
Balfour), speaking on the proposal made 





the different bodies that had charge of | by Mr. Fraser Mackintosh on the Fran- 
public affairs, and he hoped, therefore, | chise Bill to do away with the payment 
that the Secretary for Scotland would | of rates as a qualification for an election, 
maintain some sort of control on the part | said— 

of the larger representative bodies over 


. . “Where persons were liable to pay poor rates 
the Parish Councils. In regard to the con- a pay | 


and did not pay them, the hon. Member would 
That 


stitution of the new Parish Councils, the 
House had already been reminded that the | 
Bill must be read along with the Period of 
Qualification Bill. Under the last-named | 
Bill an occupancy of three months, with- | 


enact that they should be enfranchised. 
seemed to be directly in the teeth of the ele- 
mentary principle that representation and 
taxation should go together.” 


There was a Division taken upon Mr. 
which 


out payment of any rates whatever, | Fraser Mackintosh’s proposal, 
would qualify an elector to vote for a/| received the support of only nine Mem- 
Municipal Board, a County Council, or a | bers of the House, and was opposed by 
Parish Council for a period of three| the Lord Advocate, the Minister for 
years. There was thus a great disparity) War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), the 
between the length of occupancy and the | hon. Member for East Aberdeenshire 
period for which the individual elected | (Mr. Buchanan), the right hon. Member 
was to discharge the duties of his office. | for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
The Secretary for Scotland would, he | the late President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Renshaw) thought, receive many | (Mr. Mundella), and the Chancellor of 
and strong objections from all parts of | the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), and 


Scotland to this portion of his Bill. He 
questioned very much whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would find a single 
Parochial Board or County Council that 
would express itself heartily in favour of 
this proposal. A Conference of some of 
the most important Burghal Parochial 
Boards in Scotland had passed a resolu- 
tion adverse to the proposal to abolish 
the existing disqualification in respect 
of the non-payment of rates. He 
would mention the case of the Abbey 


\it did seem a strange thing that in 
the short period which had since elapsed 
so great a conversion of so many great 
minds should have taken place. He 
thought it was desirable in the interests 
of the usefulness of the new bodies that 
were being created that in everything that 
was done by them they should have at 
their back a large body of trustworthy 
electors. In that case the new Councils 
would inspire public confidence, and their 
decisions would carry with them the 





Parish of Paisley as showing what | approval of those persons in the com- 
effect the change was likely to have! munity whose approval was best worth 
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having. He thought he could almost 
a to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for Scotland as not having 
quite made up his mind on the subject. 
There were two proposals in the Bill on 
the point. One was, that in 1894 the 
first election was to take place. The 
Bill contained no provision as to the 
electorate for the first election, and he 
therefore presumed that the roll of 1892 
was to be used for the purpose, on which 
no defaulter’s name was enrolled. The 
new-fangled principle proposed by the 
Government was not to be applied until 
the second election took place in 1895, 
and the new electorate would then have 
the opportunity of upsetting what the 
old electorate had done. He passed to 
the question of those who were to be privi- 
leged to cccupy the position of Parish 
Councillors. The Parish Councillors 
were to be chosen from among the parish 
electors or were to be persons who had 


“during the 12 months next preceding the 
election resided in the parish.” 


What did these last words mean? Did 
they mean that the persons must have | 
resided in the parish for 12 months | 


continuously, or that they might have 


resided in the parish for a week only 
during the 12 months? It would throw 
great responsibility on someone to 


decide a point of that kind. It was 
obvious that, as in the Schedule of the 
Bill, they were going to repeal the 23rd 
section of the Poor Law Act of 18435, 
which declared 

“that no person should be entitled to act as an 
elected member unless he paid assessment to 
the parish.” 

They were going to allow the Parish 
Council to be elected partly by indi- 


viduals who had never paid their rates, 
though they would have control over the | 
disbursement of the rates collected in| 
| At Stair, in Ayrshire, it was 2d. in the 


the parish, and that the Parish Council 
might consist partly or wholly of those 
who had not paid the rates they were 
ealled on to administer. As to another 
point, Section 11 provided that a husband 
and wife should not both be qualified in 
regard to the same property. He wished 
to know if the meaning of that was that 
where a house belonged to the wife and 
was occupied by the husband there 
should not be double qualification. With 
regard to Section 2 of Clause 14, he 
should like to know whether it was pro- 


Mr. Renshaw 
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posed to throw the expense of the 
elections in counties on the whole 
county, while in burghs it was to be 
eharged on the parish funds? He 
thought the right way would be to pro- 
vide that where an election for a County 
Council and a Parish Council took place 
at the same time one-half the expense 
should be charged to the county and the 
other to the parish, or that if the election 
was only for a Parish Council the whole 
cost should be charged to the parish. 
He felt very strongly on the School 
Board question, and had placed an In- 
struction on the Paper in regard to it, 
In many parts of Scotland the parishes 
were very small. In Roxburghshire, 
for instance, there were 31 parishes, and 
only two of them had above 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, while 22 had below 1,000 each. It 
seemed to him ridiculous to have dual 
Local Authorities in small parishes— 
one dealing with parish government and 
the other with education. In regard to 
the new special rate, he urged that it 
should not be an addition to the poor rate, 
but that it should be a separate rate levied 
half on the owner and half on the occu- 
pier, in order that each ratepayer might 
know clearly what the additional responsi- 
bility was in respect to the payment of 
rates under the Bill. With regard to 
the rating powers of the new bodies, it 
must be felt that there ought to be some 
limit to it. It might be, that it should 
not be so high as in England, but cer- 
tainly the amount should not exceed that 
adopted in the case of England. Refer- 
ence had been made to the varying 
amount of rates levied in different parts 
of Scotland at present. He had been 
much struck by a Return in which he 
saw that in the Parish of Bourtie of Aber- 
deenshire the whole rate levied for paro- 
chial purposes was only 1}d. in the £1. 


£1 ; in the Cumbraes in Bute it was 2}4., 
and in one parish in Lanarkshire it 
was l§d. Passing from the low to the 
high levels, they came to the Parish 
of Lochs in Ross-shire, where the rate 
was 3s. 4d., to another where it was 
4s, to one in Zetland where it 
was 5s., and to one bearing the appro- 
priate name of Yell, where it was 3s. 103d. 
In view of their experience in connection 
with water and drainage district rates in 
Scotland, he thought that if the amount 
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spent in one year should, through excep- 
tional occurrence, exceed the limit of the 
rate, the excess by which it was above 
the rate should be the first charge on 
the expenditure of the next year. He 
would pass over the question of the 
Standing Joint Committee, merely re- 
marking that what was stated by the 
hon. Member for North-East Lanark was 
no doubt perfectly correct as to the dif- 
ference between the state of the law in 
counties and burghs. As a matter of 
fact, in the burghs, however, where the 
police were entirely managed and con- 
trolled by the Burgh Authorities, the 
police rate was levied one-half on the 
owners and one-half on the occupiers, 
and in the counties of Scotland the 
police rate, unless it exceeded the stereo- 
typed average rate, fellentirely on owners. 
That constituted a great difference between 
the case of the police in the burghs and 
the police.in counties, and it would be a 
hardship if, in the event of a change 
being made, it was not accompanied 
by a re-arrangement of the rate in such 
a way that one-half of it was borne by 
the occupiers and the other half by the 
owners. He was afraid he could not 
compliment the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the 63rd clause of his Bill, which 
dealt with the question of medical offi- 
cers and Sanitary Inspectors. The relation 
of these officials to the police burghs ina 
county had always been a difficult question. 
He believed the provisions of the Bill 
would make confusion worse confounded. 
What was wanted was to strengthen and 
not to weaken the Medical and Sanitary 
Authorities in their relation to those 
burghs, and it should be indicated that 
in respect of the contribution which the 
burghs made, and which ought to be 
strictly limited in amount, the police 
burghs should have a right to the use of 
these officers for advisory and consulta- 
tive purposes. There were a great many 
questions in connection with this measure 
which would have to be discussed in 
Committee, and, though he did not 
propose to approach those details, 
e would like to* point out that, 


while they might be able to amend this 
Bill in many directions, and make it a 
more workable measure, it must be re- 
garded as an undesirable one—with all 
the possible benefits they might derive 
from it—unless the question of a Stand- 
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ing Joint Committee was dealt with on a 
broader basis than that proposed in the 
Bill, and unless they did away with the 
provisions by which a large portion of 
the power of the electorate for establish- 
ing the new Parish Councils was con- 
ferred upon those who had neglected to 
discharge their most obvious duties as 
ratepayers and was confined to those who 
discharged their local responsibilities by 
the payment of their rates. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said, that the Bill was the carrying for- 
ward of the scheme of local government 
which was introduced in 1889 by the late 
Government. They brought in a Local 
Government (Scotland) Bill which dealt 
with the case of counties on the basis of 
the franchise in burghs. They also 
announced and brought in, as part of 
their scheme, a Bill relating to the 
election of Purochial Boards in 
Scotland. According to that Bill the 
Parochial Board was to be_ elected 
one-half by owners and one-half by the 
occupiers in parishes. It was owing to 
this exceptional constitution of the Board 
that the Bill had not been persevered 
with. The present Government, how- 
ever, had taken up the matter in a 
thorough manner by abolishing Parochial 
Boards and creating Parish Councils to 
be elected on a franchise similar to that 
of burghs and counties. The County 
Council Register, so far as applicable to 
the parish, was practically to be the 
Parish Register. No serious objection 
had been taken on the Opposition side to 
the constitution of Parish Councils, but 
some objections were taken to certain 
matters of detail more proper for Com- 
mittee than for a Second Reading De- 
bate. It was stated that parishioners 
might be parish electors who were 
in arrear with their poor rates. That, 
however, was not. a true description of 
the Bill. As the Bill stood no one in 
arrear of poor rate could be on the roll 
of electors. Whether after the Registra- 
tion Bill were passed this would be dif- 
ferent would depend upon whether and how 
far the Registration Bill passed into law. 
The point might come up under the Re- 
gistration Bill, and it would be for Par- 
liament then to determine the question. 
Meantime it did not occur under this Bill. 
He next referred to the qualification of 
Parish Councillor, which he pointed out 
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had been taken from the English Act. 
He preferred the Scotch precedent of the 
Local Government Act that the Parish 
Councillor, like the County Councillor, 
should be an elector. As to the Local 
Government Board, the question had been 
raised as to whether it should be repre- 
sentative or be partly a representative 
Board. He considered that the natural 
completion of local government in Scot- 
land would be a Local Parliament in 
Scotland elected by the people and re- 
sponsible to the people of Scotland, 
dealing with purely Scotch affairs, 
Scotch legislation and administration. 
Meantime, as the Secretary for Scot- 
land was to be responsible to Parlia- 
ment, he must necessarily have a Board 
more under his control. Then, again, the 
Board was to have large central powers 
of control over the Local Bodies, and was 
to exercise powers (especially as regards 
land) which at present were only exer- 
cised by Parliament. He did not think 
in its local administration the Local Go- 
vernment Board would be much different 
from the Board of Supervision. Most 
probably the present Chairman of the 
Board of Supervision would be Vice 
President, Dr. Littlejohn would be the 
medical officer, and one of the Sheriffs 
would be the legal member. He thought 
the Bill was wrong in holding both the 
parish and county election on the same 
day and in the same place, as it would 
lead to an undue complication and crowd- 
ing up of matters which ought to be kept 
distinct. A candidate might be standing 
both as a County and a Parish Council- 
lor,and the double election would give rise 
to great confusion. There was something 
more than mere expense to be looked at 
in connection with an election. It tended 
to promote discussion, and to keep up the 
public interest in public affairs, which was 
very desirable. If the exercise of the 
franchise was to be looked at as a 
drudgery and a task, if they added edu- 
cation to Parish Councils, and had tri- 
enunial elections for Parliament on the 
same day and at the same time as the 
local elections, then undoubtedly an elec- 
tor might perform his act of citizenship 
with the minimum of trouble and the 
maximum of expense on one day only 
once in every three years. But that was 
hardly the point from which to view 
popular elections. He thought the Chair- 
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man should, like the Provost of a burgh, 
hold office for three years—the full term 
—and not have the risk of three competi- 
tions for Chairmen in the course of one 
Parish Council. He thought the head 
office of the Local Government Board in 
Scotland should be in Glasgow, as being 
the more convenient centre. He was in 
favour of dealing by scheme with be- 
quests at present vested in Parochial 
Boards left for special purposes, but pre- 
sently applied in reduction of the rates, 
He was likewise in favour of the valua- 
tion roll being separated according to the 
different districts created, so as to show 
the rateable value of each assessable dis- 
trict. He hoped that clauses would be 
inserted in Committee giving Dean of 
Guild powers to County, District, and 
Parish Councils, so as to carry out pro- 
per sanitary and other requirements in 
the erection of dwelling-houses and other 
buildings. He also spoke in favour of 
loans by County Councils being accepted 
under the Trustees (Scotland) Act, and 
concluded by congratulating the Govern- 
ment on their measure. 

*Captain HOPE (Linlithgow) said, he 
desired to discuss the Bill from the point 
of view of one who had considerable ex- 
perience in carrying out the existing 
system of local government in Scotland, 
and also as the representative of a county 
which contained a good many Local 
Bodies besides the County Council. If 
he could have been satisfied that the Bill 
represented the settled convictions of Her 
Majesty’s Government on local govern- 
ment in Scotland he would have been 
under the painful necessity of suggesting 
to the House that the Bill should not be 
read a second time ; but as he believed 
that on many points the Government 
must have a more or less open mind, he 
would only point out some matters in 
which the Bill was considerably faulty. 
The objections he entertained with regard 
to the Bill were not based on any dislike 
of or objection to the principle of ex- 
tending and completing the representa- 
tive system of local government adminis- 
tration in Scotland. * On the contrary, 
one of his objections to the measure was 
that it was not in any sense a completion 
of the scheme of local government which 
was begun in the Act of 1889. But his 
main objection was founded on the 
evidence which ‘the Bill itself afforded, 
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that it had been framed either in entire 
ignorance of the working of local admin- 
istration in Scotland, or in contempt of 
the local feeling in Scotland in such 
matters, or in a combination of both. 
He had a serious objection to offer 
to the compositions of the Local 
Government Board. He was afraid 
that on this point he would not be 
altogether in accord with the late Lord 
Advocate; because, whereas his right 
hon. Friend viewed the matter rather 
from the official standpoint, he viewed it 
from the point of view of those who would 
be officiated upon by this Board if it were 
brought into existence. It was no doubt 
desirable that there should be an efficient 
and responsible Board, and that it was a 
good principle that the Board should be 
brought under more direct Parliamentary 
responsibility than the existing Board of 
Supervision ; but if those objects were 
to be attained, the Board proposed in the 
Bill would require much strengthening 
and much extension. Indeed, the pro- 
posed Board seemed to him to be more 
purely official than the Board of Super- 
vision. He believed the confidence of 
the local Administrative Bodies of Scot- 
land in such a Board would be greatly 
strengthened if it contained elements of 
representation of those who were in 
touch with the actual administration of 
local affairs. He did not, however, look 
forward to that Board being purely elec- 
tive, for he thought there should be a criti- 
eal body in an official position that would 
support local feeling where necessary, 
and also where necessarycontrol theactions 
of Local Bodies when they were running 
on wrong lines. The Board of Supervision 
had, in its administration of public health 
matters, sometimes laid itself open to 
the feeling that it had interfered in 
small matters in a way which a parely 
official and not very responsible Board 
was sometimes tempted to do, and this 
interference had eaused friction and 
annoyance. But it seemed to him that 
this Local Government Board would be 
open to the worst objections which were 
taken to the Board of Supervision in 
this particular respect. It would be a 
smaller Board, and even more official. 
The provision that one of the paid mem- 
bers should be a medical practitioner 
would rather result in making the Board 
consist chiefly of a politician in the first 
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place, and a medical man in the second. 
He did not think he was saying any- 
thing uncivil or beyond the mark when 
he ventured to suggest that a medical 
practitioner was liable to have views of 
his own—some people would call them 
fads—and it came to be a question whe- 
ther it would not be too entirely a Board 
that would be liable to ride hobbies in a 
way which would be rather expensive to 
the Local Authorities and the ratepayers, 
besides being an annoyance to many who 
would have to act under them. It was 
said that it was intended by the Bill to 
set up elective bodies in the parishes of 
Scotland to administer parish affairs. 
But, as far as he could understand the 
Bill, it was, owing to the extensive 
powers over Local Authorities proposed 
to be vested in the Local Government 
Board, about the largest scheme of 
centralisation that he had yet seen pro- 
posed in regard to local affairs in Scot- 
land. With regard to the question of 
locality, it had been suggested by the 
hon. Member who had just spoken that 
on the point of population Glasgow 
should be the headquarters of the new 
Board. It had been so far taken for 
grauted that Edinburgh would be more 
likely, as the acknowledged capital of 
the country; but if there was to be 
a dispute between the two great cities, it 
might be necessary and convenient to take 
a middle course, and choose somewhere 
else. He would suggest for the con- 
sideration of the Secretary for Scotland 
the town of Linlithgow. They had 
there an ancient Royal Palace, the place 
was famed in Scottish history ; and it 
might be well to consider whether the 
Royal Palace might not be restored and 
renovated as, perhaps, the official resi- 
dence of the Secretary for Scotland as 
President of the Local Government Board 
of that country. Withreference to the part 
of the Bill dealing with Parish Councils, 
he would hint to gentlemen anxious for 
Home Rule for Scotland whether the 
phrase “ Parish Council” had not got a 
very English sound about it which was 
foreign to and against the feelings of 
Scotland ? He had often wondered why 
Scotsmen should be over-ridden by so 
many English ideas ; and it was a point 
which was brought out in a remarkably 
strong way by the Bill introduced by a 
right hon, Gentleman who spoke so 
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eloquently in favour of Home Rule for 
Scotland a couple of months ago. He 
thought if a new body of this sort was 
to be called into existence on the principle 
of its being a Representative Body, it 
was right that it should be done with a 
view to the completion of the machine 
of local administration, the first parts of 
which were set up by the Act of 1889. 
If it were regarded from that point of 
view, he ventured to say that the arrange- 
ments were not effective ina proper sense. 
The Parish Councils did not appear to 
complete the existing system in any way 
whatever. They were thrown into the 
arrangements of local administration 
rather in the way of a fifth wheel to the 
coach. The Bill destroyed the old 
Parochial Boards and their system, and 
set up in their place a complex machine 
full of difficulties and distinctions, as 
between landward and burghal parishes, 
Royal’ burghs, and police burghs, and 
Landward Committees. It appeared to 
him that the police burghs were receiving 
a very heavy slap in the face. They were 
to be debarred from a large number of new 
powers which were to be given tothe Land- 
ward Committee of the Parish Councils. 


Local Government 


As he read the Bill, the inhabitants of a 
police burgh would be shut out from 
benefit under charities belonging to the 
parish. But he fancied that most of the 
parochial charities were in existence long 


before the police burghs. The great 
bulk of opinion, at any rate in the rural 
districts of Scotland, was in favour of the 
inclusion of the School Board administra- 
tion in the administration of the new 
Parochial Representative Bodies. He 
believed that in many places the only 
_ thing that could make the idea of the 
new elective body tolerable at all to the 
people in general would be the idea that 
they were to be saved from a multiplicity 
of elections. An hon. Member opposite, 
as he had understood him, had declared 
it to be a part of the policy of the Party 
of which he was an ornament to increase 
the number of elections rather than 
diminish them. He bad held out a happy 
prospect of an election every year. 
Well, he (Mr. Hope) had had some ex- 
perience of an election of one kind or 
another occurring in successive years, 
and he did not wish to have it repeated 
more often than was necessary. To 
judge by the genuine outspoken opinion 
Captain Hope 
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of the people, nothing could be more un- 
popular in Scotland than frequently re- 
curring local elections, were they for the 
schools, the county, the parish, or any- 
thing else. It might be said that there 
would be difficulties in the way of putting 
school administration into the hands of 
the new Parish Councils. But, surely, 
when the Government undertook to make 
a great change in the administration of 
local affairs, or, indeed, to make any 
very great change in the administration 
of any of the affairs of the country, they 
must be prepared to face difficulties and 
to find a way out of them. As to the 
constitution of these bodies, he ventured 
to think that it would be found that the 
public voice of Scotland, when it realised 
the position that would be taken under 
this Bill, would make itself heard and 
possibly make itself felt even by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The abolition 
of the ratepaying qualification in those 
who were to spend rates, or in those who 
were to elect the persons who were to 
spend rates, would arouse considerable 
opposition, and hostility would be in- 
creased by the discovery that the elec- 
tion might fall upon outsiders, whether 
ratepayers in a parish or not. In regard 
to the local qualification of Parish Coun- 
cillors the English precedent had been 
followed ; Parish Councillors were to be 
elected, not only from amongst those 
who were parish electors, but from 
amongst those who might have resided 
within three miles of the parish for a 
certain length of time. This might be a 
very satisfactory provision in regard to 
small English parishes, but the gene- 
rality of Scottish parishes would find it a 
most objectionable idea that the whole of 
those who were to manage their paro- 
chial affairs might in some cases be 
elected from peoplé outside the parish 
who were not even bound to be rate- 
payers within it. Then, as to new 
powers, he did not wish to go into the 
subject at any length, as it had been 
thoroughly dealt with already; but he 
did wish to give expression to the strong 
objection there was to the unlimited 
rating powers provided in the Bill, and 
to the compulsory powers in regard to 
the acquisition of land provided for. 
The powers of borrowing and of ac- 
quiring land ought to be vested, not in 
the Parish Council alone, but also in the 
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County Council to the extent of giving 
the larger body a ‘controlling power. 
At present, a Disttict. Committee ne- 
glecting its duty is regard to public 
health administration might be called to 
account before the Board of Supervision 
by the County Coundil, but the Bill gave 
a similar power to the Parish Council. 
The justification for that, he confessed, 
he was unable to see. The Bill did not 
take away the power from the County 
Council, but would give a concurrent 
power to the Parish Council. Surely 
the revisionary power should be vested 
in the upper rather than the nether 
millstone. As to the multiplicity of 
elections, the Secretary for Scotland in 
introducing the Bill claimed that it 
would not increase the number of local 
elections. But while there was to be 
a purely elective Parish Council and a 
purely elective School Board in the same 
parish, he failed to see how it could be 
asserted that there was not one more elec- 
tion than at present. No doubt there was 
a provision, although he hardly thought 
it could have been worked out by one 
who had had the actual experience 
of the supervision of such elections, by 
which the County Council and the Parish 
Council elections were to take place 
on the same day, in the same place, 
and under the same supervision. That, 
however, did not relieve a police burgh 
from an election, as the municipal elec- 
tion would also take place in such burgh, 
at a different time from the county and 
parish elections. Those who had expe- 
rience in the conducting of such elections 
had assured him that difficulties in the 
way of carrying on a double or a treble 
election would not be merely confined 
to the existence of two sets of voting 
papers and ballot boxes, but would require 
a great deal more supervision and work 
than the authors of the Bill contemplated. 
But even if it were possible to reduce the 
number of elections by carrying them on 
at the same time, the Bill provided that 
there should be a new Register. There 
was at present a County Council Register 
which embraced in the first place the 
Parliamentary Register, and which, in 
the second place, put on the roll Peers 
and women householders. Under the 
Bill there was to be a new piece of the 
Register which, apparently, was only 
to apply to Parochial Councils. Why it 
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should apply to Parish Councils and not 
to County Councils, he confessed it 
passed his wit to understand, but as it 
stood the Bill would require the officer 
superintending the double election to 
deal with two registers as well as 
two ballot-boxes. He thought that 
the proposal to hand over the 
auditing of the Parish Council accounts 
to the county auditors would lead to 
considerable expense, and would thus 
form an additional grievance on the part 
of the ratepayers against those who had 
introduced this Bill. The cost of auditing 
of the county accounts had been doubled 
and trebled since the change of the 
arrangements formerly made by the 
Commissioners of Supply. The Go- 
vernment might have been content 
with establishing a Local Govern- 
ment Board or Parish Councils, but they 
had seen fit to append to these two 
measures a somewhat lengthy tail deal- 
ing with matters more strictly affecting 
County Councils in Scotland in their 
administration. One of the most notable 
points in regard to this part of the Bill 
was that the Secretary for Scotland, who 
in December called upon the County 
Councils of Scotland to furnish him with 
their views as to the amendments neces- 
sary to improve the Local Government 
Act of 1889, and who subsequently ex- 
pressed great admiration of the way in 
which the business was conducted at a 
Conference of the County Councils of 
Scotland, showed that admiration, and 
the great use he had put the proposed 
amendments of the County Council to, 
by utterly overruling the greater part of 
the suggestions made by the Councils 
and the Conference. The Conference 
recommended that the Standing Joint 
Committee should not be interfered with, 
but the Secretary for Scotland did 
interfere with it. The Conference re- 
commended that the appeal against the 
District Committee to the County Council 
should be dropped, whilst the appeal to 
the Sheriff should continue, but the Bill 
proposed to abolish the appeal to the 
Sheriff. A more mischievous suggestion 
had not been made. He had himself had 
experience of appeals against the District 
Committee, and his experience went to 
show that where a matter had been pro- 
perly and carefully thought out by the 
District Committee it would stand the 
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test of examination before those most 
competent to deal with such matters. If 
it would not stand that test it seemed to 
him it could not possibly be a satisfactory 
scheme. On no point had greater unani- 
mity been shown by the County Councils 
than on the question of rating under the 
Public Health Act. That was one of 
the points which had been utterly ignored, 
and on which those who were interested 
in County Council administration felt 
that they had not received fair considera- 
tion. Then in regard to the provisions 
of the Bill in respect of capital expendi- 
ture, the County Council would first have 
to receive from the Finance Committee a 
recommendation to spend a certain sum 
on building, then they would have to 
consider and approve that recommenda- 
tion, and, finally, they would have to go 
back to the Finance Committee for leave 
to undertake the work. Anything more 
absurd than such a proposal could not 
be conceived. He would conclude by 
quoting the opinion of a Radical friend 
of his with regard to this Bill. His 


friend, after a fortnight’s consideration of 
the Bill, said that— 


“ Tt was an utterly useless measure thrown at 


us ata time when nobody wanted it.” 


Tae SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): With the single exception 
of the hon. Member and his Radical 
friend—[An hon. Memser : “ Name! ”] 
—who can hardly be an old Radical if he 
does not at least approve of the provisions 
of the Bill that relate to the reformation 
of the Parochial Boards, I think the Go- 
vernment have every reason to be pleased 
with the Debate of this evening. It is 
quite true that in a Bill of this magnitude 
it is impossible to please everybody in 
every case. But it is at least a very 
great thing not to have displeased any 
single Member of the House to that 
extent as to render him an enemy of the 
Bill. I believe that this result has been 
effected not by being timid in the lines 
on which this Bill has been drawn, but 
because the Bill has been arranged on 
principles that are on the whole satisfac- 
tory to the people of Scotland, and on 
principles likewise which will enable in 
Committee hon. Members who take ex- 
ception to any of its details to amend 
those details. For that reason there 
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appears a general consensus of opinion to 
let the Bill pass its Second Reading as 
soon as possible, and to send it to that 
Committee where it will be dealt with in 
a manner which, no doubt, will render it 
more acceptable than it is at present. 
The Debate was begun in a speech of a 
statesmanlike character by the Member 
for the Universities of St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh (Sir C. Pearson). I listened 
carefully to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but could not gather that he is 
really an enemy of the proposals relating 
to the constitution of the new Local Go- 
vernment Board. The right hon.Gentleman 
began by speaking with reserve of the 
Board of Supervision. He said that it 
was a cheap Board compared with the 
English and Irish Local Government 
Boards. I agree that the Board of 
Supervision is an exceedingly cheap one. 
I cannot help thinking it is a Govern- 
ment Depurtment that is a little stinted, 
and the Bill proposes in a very moderate 
manner to increase the amount of public 
money which is spent on local govern- 
ment in Scotland. The right hon. 
Gentleman and other hon. Members in 
other parts of the House have expressed 
the apprehension that the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland will henceforth 
be too much of a London Board. For 
that fear I believe there is no foundation 
whatever. The Board will be situated 
at Edinburgh, and the only sense in 
which it will become a London Board 
will be that the chief of the Board will 
have direct responsibility to the House 
of Commons, which he has not at present, 
and the Board will be brought into the 
closest relation to the House of Com- 
mons. The right hon, Gentleman asked 
me to give any instance in which the 
Board of Supervision has been found 
wanting either in supplying proper in- 
formation to the Government or in adopt- 
ing the Government policy, and my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for North 
Lanarkshire stated that, within his offi- 
cial experience, there have been cases in 
which the policy of the Board has pre- 
vailed against the policy of the Govern- 
ment. To give a specific instance would 
be invidious, but undoubtedly quite re- 
cently there bas been a case in which the 
view of the Board was strongly opposed 
to the view of the Minister who at that 
time was responsible to Parliament. I 
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take no exception to the manner in which 
the members of the Hoard have carried 
out their duties under their present con- 
stitution, but that constitution is faulty, 
and I believe it will be amended in the 
Billin a way which will enable the work 
to be much more satisfactorily done. The 
Government does not want to make the 
Board more of a Board, but rather a de- 
partment, and an effective department, 
and I believe that will be done by the 
Bill. What we propose is not to estab- 
lish in Edinburgh a large anomalous body 
consisting partly of sslaried officials, and 
partly of gentlemen on whom the public 
have no hold whatever, but a small body 
of officials who are responsible to the 
public for every minute of their time and 
every ounce of their energy, upon whom 
we can call, just in the same way as the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in London can call upon every 
gentleman connected with that Depart- 
ment. My right hon. Friend said we 
have just enough lawyers on the Board 
of Supervision at present. On the whole 
department of the London Local Board 
there is only one legal adviser, as agaivst 
four on the Scottish Board, and none at 
all on the Irish Board. I think there is 


no fear of the Board in Scotland being 
too much controlled in London as long as 
the headquarters of the Board are in the 


capital of Scotland. As long as the 
work of the Board lies in Scotland, so 
long it will be a Scottish Board in 
every particular, with only this differ- 
ence, that it will be in direct personal 
relations with the House of Commons. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
composition of the Parish Councils them- 
selves, and took exception to the pro- 
vision that the members need not be 
parish electors paying their rates, and 
that they might be persons resident in 
the parish or within three miles of the 
parish, even though they might not be on 
the parish Register. In this respect we 
have followed the example of England, 
and I think very wisely. We have laid 
down a great principle, and that is that 
we must choose our electorate very care- 
fully, and see that the people who elect 
the officers and representatives are people 
who have a real interest in the locality. 
But when we have done that, we should 
give the electors the freest choice possible 
in the selection of their representatives. 
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We want to enable them to choose, not 
only the parish electors, but, if they like, 
the eldest son of the Mayor. The Go- 
vernment likewise wish that they shall be 
able to elect women to the ParishCouncils, 
and to elect any one from the neighbour- 
hood in whom they have confidence. The 
Government have given a great deal of 
consideration to the question of landward 
parish committees, and the more hon. 
Members look into our proposals in that 
direction, the more they will find that the 
arrangements are practicable aud quite 
defensible. With regard to the question 
of limit of rating and borrowing, the 
reasons I have given for imposing no 
limit are strictly economic reasons. As 
it is evident that those Scottish Members 
who are most afraid of extravagance are 
in favour of a limit of rating, they may 
be quite certain that the Government will 
not object to that limit being laid down. 
As to the limit of borrowing, I hope 
hon. Members will think twice before 
they take the English system as com- 
pared with that proposed in the Bill. The 
English proposal is that one-half of the 
rateable value may be borrowed by the 
Parish Council. The proposal in this 
Bill is, that if they borrow more than one- 
fifth of their rateable value, the Local 
Government Board should have its say in 
the matter. In Scotland there are only 
about 20 parishes, where the amount of 
the loan exceeds one-tenth of the rateable 
value, and there are only five parishes 
where the amount of the loan exceeds 
one-fifth of the rateable value. I think 
the proposal of the Bill much better than 
the English system of allowing borrowing 
to the extent of one-half of the rateable 
value. With regard to the Standing 
Joint Committée, I find myself in rather 
a difficult predicament. If hon. Members 
opposite were opposing this Bill on the 
Second Reading, I should make a long 
und strong speech in defence of the 
proposal, but since they do not oppose 
the Bill on the Second Reading, I am in- 
clined to reserve all my remarks with re- 
gard to the Standing Joint Committee for 
the Committee stage and if necessary Re- 
port. I am glad my hon. Friend (Mr. D. 
Crawford) paid a tribute to the Scottish 
Office when he said he thought the Bill 
was well drafted. I could not hel 
thinking that it must be well draft 
when it has run the gauntlet of the ex- 
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tremely hard-headed and out-spoken 
nation for whose benefit it has been 
drawn. I believe there will be no diffi- 
culty in carrying on the work of the 
Board of Supervision with the Secretary 
for Scotland as its lead. The hon. 
Member says there is no special provision 
giving power to the Secretary for Scot- 
land over the deliberations of the Board. 
In the case of the Fishery Board there is 
@ provision in the Act which sets up that 
Board distinetly giving the Secretary for 
Scotland the power of imposing his will 
on the Board. I do not believe that any 
such provision is required in the present 
Bill, which has been drawn very care- 
fully on the analogy of the English and, 
still more, of the Irish Local Government 
Act, and no difficulty has been found in 
the working of these Acts. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland are 
as far as they need be masters in their 
own households, and my belief is that, in 
all those relations between the person at 
the head of a Department and those who 
act with and under him, there is no need 
to lay down so very strictly that the 
head of the Department is to be able to 
impose his will on others, The relations 
between the chief and his subordinate 
happily in this country are reasonable 
relations which need not be too closely 
defined, and my belief is that if the 
Secretary for Scotland is a member of 
this Board he will have precisely the 
same influence in it as the Irish Secretary 
has in the Local Government Board in 
Ireland. On the other hand, the other 
members of the Board will have their 
full influence over him, and the decisions 
they arrive at will be their common 
decisions influenced, no doubt, by 
the opinions of the House and the 
country as conveyed to them through 
the Parliamentary chief of the Board. 
Complaints have been made of omissions 
from the Bill, the most serious of which 
is in relation to the abolition of the rating 
qualification of the elector. With regard 
to that question, I think it may_ be 
kept separate from the present Bill. One 
of the omissions, in the opinion of my 
hon. Friend, is that the Government 
have not endeavoured to amalgamate the 
Board of Lunacy and the Board of 
Supervision. I believe we should 
have been travelling outside the province 
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of the Bill if we. had endeavoured to 
amalgamate two such important and in- 
congruous bodies. To break up the 
Lunacy Board with its local branches 
would only be to spoil it, and put it 
under a body which could not carry on 
the work in so satisfactory a manner. 
With reference to the administration of 
the Public Health Act by the Board of 
Supervision, that might be amended in 
Committee if the Scottish Members 
so desire, but I think it is a serious 
matter to interfere with the incidence of 
rating. The most serious objection is 
in regard to leaving the question of edu- 
cation out of the Bill. I do not think 
the public opinion of Scotland or of the 
House is so far advanced on this ques- 
tion, and although I am disagreeably 
disappointed in this respect I do not 
regret the course the Government have 
taken. My belief is that if we had 
mixed up education with the Bill, it would 
never have been sent to a Standing 
Committee, as it would have brought out 
much latent opposition. But I heartily 
agree with the hon. Gentleman that it 
would be a very great economy of time, 
expense, and public energy if in the 


small and even in the great majority of 
parishes the Parish Councils had School 


Board powers. If I had to propose a 
limit, I should have said 5,000. We 
should have included 843 out of the 
979 School Boards in Scotland; my 
hon. Friend proposes 7,000, and that 
would include 50 more, but I do 
not believe the change can be carried 
through in this Bill, although this Bill 
paves the way for such a change. The 
Bill does away with the difficulty of area, 
because we set up iv every parish a 
Parish Council, all ready and willing to 
take over education ; in the next place, 
we set up a landward and burghal 
committee in all the mixed parishes, so 
that we should have exactly the same 
area both for School Board and Parish 
Council. Wherever there is a guoad 
sacra parish with a School Board, they 
might arrange for a separate Parish 
Council, exactly covering the area of 
the School Board. If the House of 
Commons is unanimous on this sub- 
ject, such a Bill can be passed in a 
week or 10 days without weighting this 
Bill with the question of education. 
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*Mr. GRAHAM-MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, that as it was proposed to set 
up a new body to perform uew and im- 
portant duties in addition to those 
‘hitherto performed by the Board of 
Supervision the necessity would at once 
suggest itself without any other reason 
being prayed in aid, for great care to be 
exercised in considering the constitution 
of that new Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman had acksowledged in the 
most handsome manner that night as on 
the occasion of the First Reading the 
excellent service done by the old Board 
of Supervision. Some hon. Members 
who had spoken on the other side of the 
House had said that the Board had been 
subjected to much criticism in Scotland ; 
but he thought that the course of the 
Debate had shown conclusively that the 
old Board only experienced adverse 
criticism from those who apparently 
knew very little about it. The House 
would do well to recollect what the old 
Board was, and what its duties were in 
considering the constitution of the new 
Board. Like his hon. Friend, he also 
had been a member of that body for a 
considerable period in one capacity and 
another. The hon. Baronet who had 


spoken had said that the matters which 
came before the Board of Supervision 
were Poor Law and sanitary questions, 
No doubt during the latter years of the 
Board’s existence sanitary questions had 
taken up much more time than Poor Law 


questions. Any one who knew anything 
of the practical working of the Board 
knew that in process of time, since 1845, 
the questions cropping up connected with 
Poor Law administration had become 
very much narrowed; but he might 
fairly challenge criticism of what the 
Board had done. To say that the Board 
was incompetent to deal with sanitary 
questions was to use language of gross 
exaggeration. It had for many years 
enjoyed the benefit of the very valuable 
services of Dr. Littlejohn, whose name 
commanded universal respect, both in 
Scotland and in this country, as that of a 
great sanitary expert. There was another 
aspect of the duties performed by the 
Board of Supervision in the past, now of 
course to fall upon this Local Govern- 
ment Board, which might be usefully 
regarded in considering how best to get 
a properly qualified Board for dealing 
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with the questions that came before it. 
Those questions divided themselves under 
three heads. First, questions of routine. 
There, of course, the permanent officials 
of the Board would always be looked to 
as in the past. Secondly, came questions 
of law; and, thirdly, what might be 
called briefly questions of common sense, 
Speaking on behalf of the lawyers, it was 
certainly no privilege for a lawyer to be 
a member of the Board of Supervision, 
for he could say that in the course of a 
long professional career he had never 
done s> much work for so little remunera- 
tion—English lawyers’ hair would stand 
on end at it. Nobody except those who 
had been on the Board knew how 
numerous were the legal questions which 
came before the Board. Very oftena 
sanitary matter raised a legal question. 
It was not always merely a question of 
what was to be done in the interests of 
sanitary science, but how far Local 
Authorities could be compelled to do 
certain things under particular Acts. In 
such cases it was expedient that the 
Board should know before entering upon 
litigation that it was right. No better 
testimony could be given to the sound- 
ness of the advice the Board had had in 
the past, than to say that it had never, 
he believed, lost a case. Such a success 
was only rendered possible by its com- 
mand of the services of gentlemen who 
were in touch with the practice in the 
Courts, for it was one thing to know 
what the law was, but quite another thing 
to know what the Judges would decide. 
What the Department required was 
practical knowledge. He was very glad, 
therefore, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had seen fit to place the Solicitor 
General upon the new Board. Another 
element of strength upon the old Board 
was the presence of two country gentle- 
men, Mr. Dundas, of Arniston, and Lord 
Hamilton of Dalzell, who were conver- 
sant with all matters of county adminis- 
tration, and the withdrawal of this most 
useful element from the Board could not 
be contemplated without regret. He 
concurred with those who disapproved 
of the appointment of a medical 
expert as a member of the Board. 
and would give the reason. He objected 
to the presence of a medical expert on 
the Board, because he did not think it 
advisable that in sanitary matters such 
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an expert should have a vote, and be- 
cause the new Board would not only 
have to carry out the duties which had 
been performed by the Board of Super- 
vision, but would have in many things, 
apart from sanitary questions, to act 
almost as a judicial tribunal. For in- 
stance, it would have to settle whether 
landowners were or were not to have 
their land taken from them for allotment 
purposes; and a number of judicial 
questions would come before them which 
had nothing to do with sanitary matters, 
and the presence of a medical gentleman 
without other practical training upon the 
Board would not add to its usefulness. 
He hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would keep those points in view, speaking 
with no desire to multiply the lawyer 
element, but simply in favour of the 
domination of common sense. Leaving 
the composition of the new body, he 
would pass to the second portion of the 
Bill. With regard to the creation of the 
Parish Councils, dealt with in the second 
portion of the Bill, he desired first to re- 
mark that those Councils were to take up 
the functions hitherto performed by the 
Parochial Boards. And here he would 
repeat in another form what he had said 
in respect to the Board of Supervision. 
Practically, no complaint had been made 
against the old Parochial Boards in so 
far as the administration of the Poor 
Law was concerned. Reference had been 
made to anomalies in the constitution of 
the Boards, but it had not been shown 
that those anomalies had affected the 
actual work of administration. Under the 
present system safeguards were provided 
against malversation of funds, in the 
sense of relief being granted to those 
who did not require it. But this Bill 
would effect a great change, and for the 
first time the administration of relief was 
to be placed in the hands of persons who 
would not, to any extent, be spending 
their own money. There had been bitter 
experience in Ireland in reference to the 
improper administration of poor relief, 
and the point was one which ought not 
to be disregarded in view of results in 
the Sister Island. He need not go into 
old stories on the subject which were 
familiar to the House, but there had been 
cases of the kind. It would not do to be 
entirely optimistic in this matter. There 
was no possible check against such evils 
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in the present Bill as it stood, and he 
would suggest to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that it was absolutely necessary, in 
fairness to those who had tu pay the 
money which was expended, that some 
form of appeal should be inserted in the 
measure, so that any question in regard to 
the malversation or improper administra- 
tion of funds might, if necessary, be raised. 
In England the Local Government 
Board had large powers over the Boards 
of Guardians ; questions of this kind 
could be raised on the auditing of 
accounts, and appeal be thus obtained in 
case of complaint to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Similar protection against 
possible abuse should be provided in the 
present Bill. Certainly the powers of 
the Local Government Board over 
Guardians appeared not to have been 
touched by the Parish Councils Act 
recently passed. This point, however, 
was altogether apart from the question 
of the rating qualification. He thought 
the Secretary for Scotland had rather 
avoided this question, on the ground, as 
no doubt was the fact, that the Bill did 
not actually deal with it. In considering 
this matter of the electorate, however, it 
was impossible to keep out of view alto- 
gether the fact that the Bill was running 
in parallel lines with another Bill before 
the House under which rating qualifica- 
tion was to be abolished. Hon. Members 
on that side of the House wished to 
accentuate the view that it would be very 
fatal to allow the qualification for the 
Parish Council to be unaccompanied by 
the duty of paying the rates. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for the College 
Division of Glasgow had confused the 
qualifications of the electorate. If the 
qualification clause were abolished there 
would be the greatest difficulty in getting 
the rates paid. He had no hesitation in 
saying that that would be the case 
particularly in the Western Highlands, as 
any one would know who had to do with 
the collection of rates there. People 
desired to get upon the roll of the 
electorate, and that was in many cases 
the only reason why they now paid their 
rates. The hon. Baronet’s remedy was 
to make bankrupts of those who did not 
pay. Was he going to make bankrupt 
the 25,000 non-payers of rates in Glas- 
gow? He would remind the hon. 
Baronet of the old saying :—* It is ill 
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to get the breeks off a Hielandman.” 
Another point was that these Parish 
Councils were given iu landward districts 
certain new powers. Of course, it was 
quite clear that if new bodies set up in 
England had certain powers given them, 
as a matter of precedent analogous bodies 
in Scotland should be given the same 
powers, but he desired to enter a protest 
against being required to take everything 
as gospel that was to be found in an 
English Act. There were several pro- 
visions which had been simply tran- 
scribed from the English Act, and which 
would work conspicuous injustice if 
allowed to stand as now drafted. in the 
Bill. Some points which had been hotly 
discussed last autumn would not be 
matters of crying or burning importance 
in Scotland. He might instance the case 
of the village charities as one example. 
Some portions of the Bill were models of 
unintelligibility as they now stood, and 
some of them would work with con- 
spicuous injustice. It was the duty of the 
House to see that, when individual rights 
were dealt with, the Bill was put in such 
a shape as to do justice to the individual, 
and that it should contain no unjust pro- 
visions. He desired to enter his protest 


against the view so often put forward 
that a popularly-elected body could do no 
wrong as regarded individuals. Instances 
might arise of sharp antagonism, and it 
was necessary to have an impartial tri- 


bunal in order to do justice. A few 
questions only remained to be dealt with. 
He was glad to hear what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said with regard to the 
Standing Committee, that it was a contro- 
versial question, and that he would keep an 
open mind in Committee upon the matter. 
He would therefore defer what he had to 
say upon that point, the general lines of 
opposition as it stood having been laid 
down by preceding speakers. The next 
point which the right hon. Gentleman 
would have to consider was what he 
would do with combinations, otherwise 
he would get into inextricable con- 
fusion in regard to combination parishes. 
A new Poor Law administration might 
be given to the combination area. But 
he presumed that it was not intended to 
deprive such areas of their right to 
separate Parish Councils. That matter 
appeared to have been overlooked, and 
would require to be carefully con- 
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sidered. He entirely concurred with 
what the hon. Member for Mid-Lanark 
had said as to the impracticability of 
having all the elections on the same day. 
All the opinions he had heard from per- 
sons well qualified to judge in Scotland 
had been entirely in the contrary direc- 
tion. One word upon another matter. 
The Bill proposed for the first time to 
give to County Councils the right and 
duty of fighting questions of right of 
way against proprietors. He would have 
been glad if the right hon. Gentleman had 
seen his way to introduce some provision 
for a preliminary inquiry as to the 
apparent justice of the case before 
launching the County Council, with 
the rates behind it, at the head 
of an unfortunate landowner. The 
success of this measure would depend 
very much on the attitude of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself when it went 
upstairs. If he chose to make the Bill 
a mere bid for popularity by ignoring the 
wishes, and the just wishes, of those who 
had a stake in the matter, and subjected 
them to the iron heel of others who were 
merely elected, then he would introduce 
thorny topics which might well wreck 
the Bill. But, on the other hand, if he 
did real justice in these matters, there 
would be no great difficulty in passing 
this measure. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
We have now had a very full and, upon 
the whole, an amicable discussion on this 
Bill. There are other stages of the Bill, 
and some Motions upon it, and I would, 
therefore, appeal to the House to allow 
the Bill to go to a Seeond Reading. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he did not want to delay 
the decision, but there was a point as to 
which he had a Motion on the Paper. 
The Bill had not been received with any 
particular enthusiasm either in this House 
or elsewhere. It would remove some 
indefensible anomalies, but it lef -un- 
touched others of great importance. It 
left out the question of lunatics in Scot- 
land. In Scotland they had a separate 
Board for dealing with lunatics. The 
Lunacy Board, which was apart from the 
Board of Supervision and the Parochial 
Boards, in dealing with lunatics had thus 
to deal with two masters. For general 
purposes they were under the Board of 
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Supervision. For this purpose they were 
under the Lunacy Board. He submitted 
that in this matter they should be under 
one Board—the new Local Government 
Board. The Lunacy Board in Scotland 
was au irresponsible body, and open to 
the suspicion arising from irresponsibility, 
and he thought it would be more im- 
portant to deal with it in this Bill than 
with some matters that were dealt with 
in the measure. As to the rating 
qualification, it was almost disingenuous 
of the right hon. Gentleman to pass by 
that matter so completely. To him 
this was far the most objection- 
able matter connected with the whole 
Bill. If that matter was removed 
and the present disqualification was to be 
continued, then he would care compara- 
tively little for any of the other points 
which had been criticised in the course of 
the evening. They knew, however, it 
was the intention of the Government to 
press forward the Period of Qualification 
Bill, and therefore they must criticise 
this Bill as if the non-payment of rates 
was part of the Bill. According to the 
statement at Newcastle, it was as if the 
question was whether people should be 
disfranchised when their landlord had 
failed to pay the rates. That might be 
good enough for Newcastle, but it was 
hardly good enough for the House of 
Commons. In the Barony Parish there 
was over 17 per cent. of defaulters, and 
the district of Bridgeton, which the 
Secretary for Scotland represented, had 
the distinction of having the largest pro- 
portion of any. There, 25 per cent. of 
the electors were disqualified through 
non-payment of rates. In these parishes 
it was not a question at all of people 
being unable to pay rates. The men 
were those who could pay rates, and 
would not pay rates. Whatever argu- 
ments could be put forward for allowing 
these men to vote for Parliamentary 
elections, he did not think there was any 
one argument that could be put forward 
for allowing them to vote for the election 
of bodies whose duty was the dispensing 
of the rates, except this, that they could 
not draw a line of distiuction between 
the Parliamentary and municipal elec- 
tions. He thought that there would be 
so strong an outcry from all the localities 
in Scotland on this subject that the Go- 
vernment would find themselves obliged 
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to reconsider the principle altogether. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
not been present during the evening, and 
no wonder, on a Scottish Debate; and 
yet he (Mr. Parker Smith) thought that 
any one who listened to the Debate 
would feel that the Members who had 
spoken were fully conversant with the 
subjects dealt with by the Bill, and that 
the Opposition had been extremely 
generous in not demanding more than 
one night. He hoped, however, from the 
tone of the Secretary for Scotland’s 
speech, that they would find him pre- 
pared to improve the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

*Strr MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) said, it did not appear to him 
that the Bill was received with much 
favour. In the district which he repre- 
sented they had been getting on very 
comfortably without this Bill, and what 
they were more afraid of was an increase 
of rates. As to the rating qualification, 
was it to be supposed that the honest 
working man would be satisfied if 
paupers were admitted to the Register ? 
He held that the #Government 
were making a great mistake if 
they prosecuted this part of the Bill. 
He admitted that the anomalies in the 
ease of the Parochial Boards were great, 
but the work of the Boards was good, 
and although the name of the body 
would be changed, they would no doubt 
have very much the same men. With 
regard to the new Local Government 
Board, it would never do to have that 
Board sitting in London. He would like 
to see that Board have some control over 
the Lunacy Board, provided the two 
Boards could not be united. He had had 
a good deal of local experience in the 
difficulties of having to deal with the 
Board of Supervision and ;the Lunacy 
Board, and if those Boards could be 
united, instead of continuing to have a 
separate jurisdiction, he thought it would 
be for the good of the country generally. 
Snch a proposal would be so injurious to 
Scottish interests, and so unpopular, that 
it could not be hoped that it would be 
carried out. Some further notice should 
be taken of the position the Solicitor 
General occupied. Was he to give his 
time and talents without any further 
recompense ? He ought to be put ona 
very different footing. In the last few 
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days the public had had the advantage 
of seeing the salaries obtained by the 
other Law Officers of the country, and 
the public must acknowledge that the 
Solicitor General was quite underpaid. 
He should strongly oppose the clause 
abolishing the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk) said, the Bill had been received 
in Scotland practically with apathy. 
There had not been the slightest en- 
thusiasm in connection with it, and the 
general opinion was that if it did not do 
much good, it would not do much harm. 
Personally, he was not greatly enamoured 
with the Bill, because he believed the 
result of it would almost certainly be to 
increase the local rates. He did not 
think the proposed composition of the 
Board was the most satisfactory that 
could be conceived. There was too much 
of the official element in it. The Board 
of Supervision was a distinctly local 
Board, and had performed its duties 
satisfactorily. The Board to be created 
under the Bill would not, he was afraid, 
be so satisfactory in some respects. He 
approved of the Secretary for Scotland 
being a member of the Board, but he 
thought the composition of the Board 
otherwise would be better if they were 
to leave out the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, the Under Secretary for 
Scotland, and the medical officer, and 
substitute for these gentlemen two 
Sheriffs of experience and two of the 
most experienced Chairmen of Parochial 
Boards in Scotland. He thought 
instead of abolishing the Parochial 
Boards the Bill should have remodelled 
them and put them on a more proper basis. 
In order to prevent anything like fraud 
or misunderstanding the County Council 
recommended that every candidate must 
sign his nomination paper and must not 
retire without giving notice in writing 
before the contest commenced. Under 
the present law a member once nominated 
for a seat on the County Council could 
not retire at all, and it was exceedingly 
desirable that provision should be made 
to meet the case of a man who wished to 
retire. A good deal had been said with 
regard to the fusion of the School 
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Board and the County Council. He had 
great sympathy with that proposal, and 
thought it would be a great advantage 
to introduce education into the Bill. 
The powers of Parish Councils on the sub- 
ject of rating and borrowing should be very 
carefully looked into. With regard to 
the compulsory acquisition of land, the 
Selkirk County Council thought that the 
principle of the Lands Clauses Act should 
be applied to the Bill, and that when 
land was taken compulsorily not more 
than 10 per cent. should be given for it 
in addition to the valuation. Railway 
and other public Companies were ex- 
cluded from the operation of this part of 
the Bill, and he thought that land 
attached to business premises should also 
be excluded from it. It would be a very 
hard case if land which a man had 
acquired for the purpose of adding to his 
works could be compulsorily taken. The 
Selkirk County Council thought that the 
proposal to give compulsory power to 
lease land in the interests of a few was 
so unsound in principle that the House 
ought not to agree to it. They also 
contended that the special parish rate 
should be limited in extent, and they 
recommended that 6d. in the £1 should 
be the outside amount that should be 
borrowed, and that the rate so levied 
should be levied equally between land- 
lord and tenant. The borrowing powers 
for special purposes were in their opinion 
too vaguely expressed in the Bill, and 
they held that in no case should such 
powers exceed one-fifth of the parish 
rental. As to the abolition of the 
Standing Joint Committee, which the 
Selkirk County Council wished to see 
retained, he did not himself look upon it 
as a very vital question, because its 
power was only exercised as far 
as the police were concerned. It 
was, however, very desirable that the 
control of the police should be under a 
stationary body, and he thought that was 
the main reason why the Standing Joint 
Committee should not be abolished. He 
hoped that the various points he had 
brought forward would be carefully con- 
sidered when the Bill reached the Grand 
Committee. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire) : As a medical Member, I wish to 
say a few words 
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‘The Cuance ior of the ExcHEQUER 
rose in his place and claimed to move, 
“That the Question be now put.” 

*Dr. MACGREGOR: I consider that 
very shabby conduct, and I resent it. 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, “ That the Bill be now read 
a second time,” put accordingly, and 
agreed to.” 


Bill read a second time. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : [ now beg to 
move— 
“ That the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Scotch Bills.” 
*Mr. RENSHAW: On a point of 
Order, Mr. Speaker, ought not the In- 
structions first to be dealt with ? 


*Dr. MACGREGOR: Would it be in 
Order, Sir, for me to give notice to 
amend this Bill in Committee ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a point 
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standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for North East Lanarkshire (Mr. Donald 
Crawford), is out of Order for the same 
reason that I have givemin the case of 
the third. It is outside the proper scope 
of the Bill. The seventh Instruction, 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lanark (Mr. Caldwell), is also 
unnecessary, for its subject can be dealt 
with in Committee. That disposes of the 
whole of the Instructions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Scotch Bills.” --( Sir @. Trevelyan.) 


Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
he did not wish to delay the decision of 
the House upon the Motion, but he felt 
it necessary to make a few observations. 
The Opposition had opposed the appoint- 
ment of the Committee on principles 
which were made sufficiently clear at the 
time. Paragraphs, however, which would 
perhaps have been unworthy of notice 
had they not been so widely circulated 


of Order. As regards the Instructions | and read, had gone the round of the 
on the Paper, they are all out of Order. | newspapers to the effect that the Unionist 
The first, standing in the name of the | 
hon, Member for the Blackfriars Division | 


of Glasgow (Mr. Provand), is out of 


Order because it is unnecessary, and what | 


it proposes to do can be done in Com- 
mittee without an Instruction. 


Member for the Partick Division (Mr. 
Parker Smith), is, I think, outside the 
scope of the Bill, and should be made the 
subject-matter of a separate measure 
dealing with the powers of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The third Instruction, 
standing in the name of the hon. Member 
for West Renfrew (Mr. Renshaw), is 
out of Order for the same reason. It 
should be the subject-matter of a separate 
and distinct measure. The fourth, stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
Perth City (Mr. William Whitelaw), is 
out of Order, because what it proposes 
to do can be done in Committee, and 
no Instruction is therefore needed. The 
fifth, standing in the name of the hon. 
Member for Crewe (Mr. Walter M‘Laren), 
with regard to which I had some diffi- 
culty, is unnecessary, for its object can 
be carried out in Committee. In the 11th 
clause of the Bill an Amendment for this 
purpose could be legitimately introduced 
without any Instruction. The sixth, 


| ings. 
The | 
second, standing in the name of the hon. | 





Party in the House of Commons objected 
so strongly to the appointment of the 
Seotch Grand Committee that they had 
resolved to take no part in its proceed- 
It was surely hardly necessary to 
say that, so very far from that being the 
ease, and so very far from their having 
any objection to the Scottish Grand 
Committee as a Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee, the Unionist Scottish Members 
looked forward with considerable satisfac- 
tion to dealing with their own Bills in 
concert with Members from their own 
country. It was to the principle of the 
appointment of the Grand Committee, 
and not to the proceedings that were 
likely to take place under it, that the 
Government had objected. The Secre- 
tary for War (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
had the other day claimed the honour of 
being the father of the Scottish Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House. 
He (Sir H. Maxwell) believed he divided 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s brother 
(Mr. J. A. Campbell) the honour of 
belng the father of the Scottish Unionist 
Members, and he certainly looked forward 
to making this Bill in the Grand Com- 
mittee a thoroughly useful measure. 

Mr. J. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) asked when it was intended to 
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would be allowed for preparing Amend- 
ments. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I suppose it 
will rest with the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to call it together, and probably to 
consult the Committee as to the days of the 
week on which it shall sit. I will try to 
ascertain who the Chairman will be, and 
will endeavour to persuade him to give 
plenty of time for the preparation. of 
Amendments. I suppose we may con- 
sider that no meeting of the Committee 
will take place until the middle of next 
week. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed to the 


Standing Committee on Scotch Bills.—(Sir G. 
Trevelyan.) 


FATAL ACCIDENTS INQUIRY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 151.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( The Lord Advocate.) 


*Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) said, it was 
quite clear there was not sufficient time 
left for the discussion of the Bill that 
evening. It was a very important Bill, 
and yet not a word of explanation had 
been offered in regard to it. It was the 
successor of a Bill which was before the 
House last year, and yet in one important 
aspect it bore no resemblance whatever 
to that Bill either as it was introduced or 
as it left the Standing Committee on 
Law. As the Bill was introduced last 
year the Government thought it right 
that the Sheriff should conduct inquiries 
into fatal accidents without the aid of a 
jury. Some of the Members of the 
Standing Committee thought that there 
ought to be a jury, but this was op- 
posed by the Government, and the Bill 
as it left the Committee con- 
tained no provision for jury trial. 
He did not desire it to be under- 
stood that he was altogether opposed to 
inquiries such as were here desired, but 
he said it was a matter for very grave 
consideration upon what lines this abso- 
lutely new departure in Scotch procedure 
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take the Bill in Grand Committee, and | should be laid down. 
expressed a hope that a reasonable time | fined to cases of death by accident in the 
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The Bill was con- 


Accidents ( Expenses ). 


course of industrial employment. He 
had never yet understood why a public 
inquiry such as that proposed should be 
limited to cases of accident in which 
death had resulted. An accident might 
cause serious injury to 100 persons 
without producing any fatal result, and 
under this Bill no inquiry could be held. 
He did not see why the measure should 
be confined to industrial employments, 
and, on the other hand, he thought it 
might well be considered whether its 
scope was not very much too wide. 
There were many cases of fatal accidents 
which raised no question of public 
interest, and where an inquiry would be 
utterly unnecessary. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Thursday. 


NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS (EXPENSES.) 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the expenses of the Board of Trade in 
the execution of any Act of the present Session 
for providing for notice of and inquiry into 
Accidents occurring in certain Employments 
and Industries.” 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the Bill to which this Resolution related 
was passed suddenly and unexpectedly a 
few nights ago. He did not think the 
Bill itself was one which any hon. 
Member in any part of the House desired 
to prevent passing into law in some 
shape or other, but there was an im- 
portant question which arose upon it— 
namely, the Department which ought to 
deal with it. Generally speaking, acci- 
dents were dealt with by the Home 
Office, and he thought it would be better 
if the Bill came under the control of the 
Home Office rather than the Board of 
Trade. What he wished to ask was, 
whether in Committee it would be open 
to move Amendments directed to the 
transfer of the conduct of the Bill to the 
Home Office ? 


Tue SECRETARY To rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said, the Bill was introduced by the Board 
of Trade, and that it had been very care- 
fully considered by the Government. He 
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could not say whether such Amendments 
as those referred to by the hon. Member 
could be moved in Committee. 


Resolution agreed to. 


SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 214.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Anstruther.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) asked 
if the hon. Gentleman would tell them 
what this Bill was ? 


*Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) said, the Bill embodied principles 
which had been passed unanimously by 
the House in the recent Session, and he 
would appeal to the House to allow the 
Second Reading in order that the Amend- 
ments, if there were any, might be placed 
on the Paper for the consideration of 
those who were interested in the matter. 


*Dr. MACGREGOR £(lInverness- 
shire) said, there was a serious defect in 
the Bill; it did not provide for the 
travelling expenses of the members on 
the Board, and he must therefore object 
to it. 

*Mr. ANSTRUTHER reminded the 
hon. Member that it was not competent 
for a private Member to make such pro- 
vision. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The reason given 
is not valid, but the hon. Member 
objects. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Certainly. 


Objection being taken by other Mem- 
bers ; Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday, 30th May. 


MOTIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 14) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban sani- 

districts of Blackburn, Blackpool (two), 

Stalybridge, and to the rural sanitary 
district of the Blackburn Union, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. 
Shaw- Lefevre. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 15) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban sani- 

districts of Bolton, Brighton, and St, 
Helens, and to the Wisbech and Walsoken Main 
Sewerage District, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 237,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 9) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm two Provisional Orders made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890,” 
and “The Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” 
relating to the urban sanitary district of Dublin, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. John Morley 
and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 238.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 


SIONAL ORDER (NO. 10) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “ The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the urban sanitary district of Larne, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. John Morley and Sir John 
Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 239.] 


POOR LAW UNION OFFICERS (IRELAND) 
SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to make 
better provision for the Superannuation of the 
Officers of Poor Law Unions in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Connor, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. John Red- 
mond, and Mr. Farquharson. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 240.] 


POOR LAW GUARDIANS (IRELAND) 
(WOMEN) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. T. W. Russell, Bill to 

enable Women to be elected and act as Poor 

Law Guardians in Ireland, ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. T. W. Russell, Sir Thomas 

Lea, and Mr. William Johnston. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 241.] 


WAYS AND MEANS—CONSOLIDATED 
FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 

Resolution [21st May] reported ; 

“That towards making good the Supply 

granted to Her Majesty for the service of the 

year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895, the 

sum of £12,117,630 be granted out of the Con- 

solidated Fund of the United Kingdom.” 
Resolution sprees to :—Bill ordered to be 

brought in by Mr. Mellor, The Chancellor of the 

Exchequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. 


House adjourned at a quarter 





Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 236.] 
Sir J. T. Hibbert 


after Twelve o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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1085 Prevention of Cruelty 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 23rd May 1894. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 44.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress, 9th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


*Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) said, he wished to move the 
omission of Sub-section 2, and his object 
in doing so was to secure something like 
uniformity of process in the Criminal 
Law, and to restrain the introduction into 
the Bill of principles which it ought not 
toembody. No alterations ought to be 
made in the Criminal Law of the country 
except under the close supervision of the 
Government, and hence it was he had 
felt it his duty to bring forward a number 
of Amendments, many of which he was 
glad to say had been accepted by Minis- 
ters. On others he would have to take 
the opinion of the House. Some pro- 
posals in the Bill were, in his view, 
altogether subversive of the plain and 
ordinary administration of justice in this 
country. Some of the objections he had 
to make were of a technical character, 
but surely the Law Officers of the Crown 
would agree with him in trying to secure 
simplicity in a law which was largely 
administered by unpaid Magistrates. 
Now, the sub-section of which he had to 
move the omission ran thus— 

“A person may be convicted, either by a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction or on indictment, 
of an offence under Section 1 of the principal 
Act, notwithstanding the death of the child in 
respect of whom the offence was committed.” 
With such a proposal he could not agree. 
A prisoner ought; he contended, to be 
entitled to his clear acquittal, and ought 
not, upon an appeal to the sympathies of 
the jury, to be convicted on a minor 
offence upon indictment for a graver one, 
of which the jury declined to convict 
him. This sub-section might be erased 
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from the Bill without substantially in- 
juring other provisions contained in it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out Sub-section (2).—(Mr. 
Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(2) stand part of the Clause.” 


Str R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he sincerely hoped that the Com- 
mittee would not accept the Anfendment. 
Let the Committee realise what it meant. 
Where most diabolical cruelty was, as in 
some cases, committed, and poor unfortu- 
nate children had died in consequerce, 
technicalities ought to be, and he hoped 
would be, swept away. They were now 
dealing with cases where the Society, the 
object of which was the prevention of 
cruelty to children, had not been able to 
detect the criminal till after the death of 
the child who had been the subject of 
ill-treatment. Where a poor child had 
been done to death, the wrongdoer ought 
not, on that account, to escape punish- 
ment through a mere technicality, but 
the Criminal Law should be enforced 
against him. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he must dis- 
pute the view put forward by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and he protested 
against the Bill being supported by con- 
stant reference to some Society. Pre- 
siding as he constantly did over Criminal 
Courts he would match his own personal 
experience against that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman or of any Society. 
He also disputed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s law when he said that if a 
child who had been assaulted died the 
prisoner got off. 

Sir R. WEBSTER, interposing, said 
that several Magistrates had held that, 
in proceedings under the principal Act 
of 1889, where the child was no longer 
alive the proceedings were barred. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the sub-section 
went further than the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had suggested, and he sug- 
gested that instead of altering the law 
the Society to which reference had been 
made should have endeavoured to secure 
a reversal of the decision of these 
Magistrates. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rew, Dumfries): It may be that 
the Amendment is surplusage, but it 
cannot be held to be undesirable in the 
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eircumstances, especially if it be the case 
that Magistrates have held the view 
indicated by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Wight. As far as 
the merits of this sub-section are con- 
cerned, it seems to me that if an assault 
has been committed, whether aggravated 
or not, and a person deserves punishment, 
and the evidence is sufficient on indict- 
ment, it would be outrageous’ if he 
escaped punishment because the child 
upon whom the assault was committed 
has happened to die in the interval. 
The section does not offend against 
common sense or justice, and it certainly 
does not offend against good law. I 
therefore intend to vote for it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he next had to 
move the omission of Sub-section (3) as 
follows :— 

“Tf upon the trial of any person for murder 
or manslaughter the jury are satisfied that the 
defendant is guilty of an offence under Section 
1 of the principal Act, but are not satisfied that 
the defendant is guilty of the murder or man- 
slaughter with which he is charged, the jury 
may acquit the defendant of the murder or 
manslaughter, and may find him guilty of an 
offence under Section 1 of the principal Act, 
and the defendant, on being so convicted, shall 
be liable to be punished as if he had been con- 
victed of that offence on an indictment for the 


While he made no complaint against 
those who were in charge of the Bill, he 
did submit that this sub-section effected 
a very important and, in his opinion, very 
undesirable change in the Criminal Law. 
It seemed to him very poor policy to 
indict a man for murder or manslaughter, 
and then give him an additional chance 
of getting off by appealing to the sym- 
pathies of the jury to convict him of 
some minor offence. Further than that, 
the sub-section was calculated to jeo- 
pardise a man’s right of acquittal, and 
that ought not to be allowed by any 
Government which felt the responsibility 
of properly maintaining the Criminal 
Law. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out Sub-section (3).—(Mr. 
Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, “That Sub-sec- 
tion (3) stand part of the Clause.” 

*Srr R. WEBSTER said, the sole 
object of the sub-section was to bring 
Mr. R. T. Reid 
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this branch of the Criminal Law into 
uniformity with that which prevailed in 
every other branch. If, in the course of 
a trial for murder, witnesses on oath 
proved that cruelty to a child had been 
practised, why should the Court be un- 
able to deal with that offence without 
necessitating a new trial with all the con- 
sequent expense and inconvenience ? 
Some learned Judges had indicated their 
view in the strongest possible manner 
that there ought to be such a power to 
convict, and with all due respect to the 
hon. Member for Middleton he must say 
he had put forward an argument which 
was not entitled to much consideration. 
He seemed to suggest that if the evidence 
of murder or manslaughter were defective 
the person charged should escape scot-free, 
even if there were abundant proof that 
he had been cruel tothe child. But with 
such proof, why in the name of common 
sense should not the man be convicted of 
and punished for cruelty? Let the hon. 
Member himself, in the interests of that 
uniformity of which he was so strong an 
advocate, apply to this question of cruelty 
and assaults the principles which had 
prevailed so long in reference to minor 
offences. 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, he wished the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made 
his references to the Judges a little less 
vague. Why had he not given them 
chapter and verse of the expressions of 
judicial opinion which he had alluded to:? 
When he told the Committee that the 
object of the sub-section was to secure 
uniformity he could not agree with him. 
The law at present did not allow a man 
to be indicted for one offence and to be 
convicted of a different one, even if the 
two offences were part and parcel of the 
same proceeding. It seemed to him as 
if the Government had entered into a 
partnership with the hon. and learned 
Member opposite to pass the Bill. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, there 
was certainly no partnership with regard 
to the Bill between the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight and the 
Government, but the Government were 
satisfied that the amendment of the law 
proposed in this sub-section was entirely 
right. If forgery were found under a 
charge of assault, he could see the force 
of the objection raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport ; but were they to let 
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a man off from a minor offence falling 
within the same class as a graver one 
merely because the evidence, while 
establishing the minor, was hardly 
sufficient to make good the graver 


charge ? 
Question put, and agreed to, 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4. 


Amendment proposed, in line 27, to 
leave out the word “able,” and insert 
the word “ liable.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Georce Russe, Nortn 
Beds.) said, the hon. Member for the 
Middleton Division might be re-assured 
as to the partnership he suspected to 
exist between the Government and the 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight, as in regard to this clause they 
were of opinion that it ought to be 
omitted altogether. The subject ought 
to be dealt with in an _ Inebriates 
Bill, and such a Bill was at this moment 
being drafted. He submitted that the 
whole subject was outside the purview 
of the Bill, and he therefore moved its 
omission. 


Moved, “ To leave out the Clause.”— 
(Mr. George Russell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD was glad to find he 
had the support of the Government in 
opposing the clause, which struck him as 
being a monstrous proposal. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER said, he would not 
comment on his hon. Friend’s reference 
to a partnership between himself and the 
Government, but he did wish to thank 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite for giving 
a candid consideration to the provisions 
of the Bill, which there was a general 
desire to see passed. As to this par- 
ticular question, he asked the House to 
consider the question on its merits. It 
was no answer to say that the subject 
ought to be dealt with in a Bill which 
had not even yet been introduced. Cer- 
tainly they were told that a Bill was 
being drafted, but it might be that the 
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drafting alone would occupy a couple of 
years. He had no desire to introduce 
anything of an acrimonious character 
into the Debate, but he would remind the 
Under Secretary to the Home Office that 
last year he was induced by the Home 
Secretary to withdraw a similar clause 
on the same ground ; but the Bill had not 
yet been produced—it had been found 
that one of the principal causes of cruelty 
had been occasioned by habitual 
drunkards ; and the section gave Magis- 
trates the power of sending such persons 
to an Inebriates’ Home rather than damn 
them with the status of criminals by 
sending them to a prison. He did not 
know that a Home for Inebriates was 
morally much better than a prison, but 
still he thought that hon. Members would 
prefer to give Magistrates this power. 
Magistrates were unwilling to give long 
sentences in these cases, but they felt 
strongly the advantage that persons 
charged would derive from a lengthened 
period of control. He could give plenty 
of instances of persons acknowledging 
the benefit of lengthened confinement, if 
it were necessary. A Departmental Com- 
mittee sat in 1893, and they recom- 
mended that power should be given to 
Magistrates to commit to a retreat 
persons coming within the definition of 
habitual drunkards, and that reformatot y 
institutions should be provided for their 
reception. The general observation that 
the Government intended to bring in a 
general Bill dealing with the whole 
question was no answer. The proposed 
power of Magistrates would only be 
optional, and ‘in many cases it would 
prevent persons from being sent to 
prison. He would be perfectly willing 
to insert an Amendment providing that 
the Magistrate should only exercise his 
option in cases where there were persons 
willing to pay the expense. He sub- 
mitted that this was only a reasonable 
amendment of the law. 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) 
said, he would be very sorry to say a word 
which would take from the good effect 
of this Bill, which he believed was very 
much needed, but he wished to explain 
why he should vote against the clause. 
The proposal was that a person convicted 
of cruelty to children should, at the 
option of the Magistrate, be sent either 
into a retreat or the workhouse, if he was 
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an habitual drunkard. These retreats 
had been established by Act of Parlia- 
ment, the whole policy of which was to 
induce habitual drunkards to undergo a 
se of medical treatment, not by any- 

y’s order, but of their own free will. 
The proposal was to send persons con- 
victed of a criminal offence to associate 
with innocent persons, who were in 
retreat for purposes of reclamation only. 
Was it fair to treat people in that way ? 
Would it be an inducement to innocent 
persons to go intoa retreat? The same 
argument applied to the workhouse. 
Surely it was rather hard on the inmates 
that they should have these people sent 
amongst them. He did not think it was 
right that retreats and workhouses 
should be polluted by the presence of 
persons whose proper treatment was 
punishment. 


Srr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said, he felt very strongly on this sub- 
ject, and sympathised very much with 
the object of the clause. With reference 
to the voluntary retirement of habitual 
inebriates into these retreats, it must be 


obvious to everybody that the worse 
they were the less likely they were to go 


voluntarily into such places. They must 
all in the course of their lives have seen 
painful cases in connection not only with 
the working classes, but the upper classes. 
The Under Secretary to the Home Office 
offered for this clause some Bill at a 
future time, but he thought that a bird in 
the hand was worth two in the bush. 
With regard to the question of the hard- 
ship to the poor in workhouses in thrust- 
ing these people upon them, he himself 
had had some experience of workhouses, 
and he was sorry to say that a large 
number of the inmates were there for the 
same cause, directly or indirectly, and, 
therefore, the punishment would not be so 
great. 

Dr. R. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, that if the hon. Member 
went to a Division he should certainly 
support him. It was all very well to say 
that a Bill was going to be introduced by 
the Government, but the business of the 
House was very much congested now, 
and there might be no opportunity of 
bringing the Bill before the House. In 
his opinion, there was no reason why this 
measure of relief should not be passed 
now. 


Mr, R. T. Reid 
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*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 

that this was a clause substituting a 
retreat for a prison, and he should have 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Middleton would have welcomed such a 
proposal. The statement that the Go- 
vernment had a Bill in hand was really 
no argument against the present Bill. A 
Roman Catholic priest of some distinction 
in Liverpool, in recently opening a home, 
described it as 
“a refuge for poor men and women who seemed 
to have a cross in their nature which prevented 
them from taking care of themselves.” 
That description applied exactly to these 
asylums. If the Government did not 
fully approve of the Bill now before 
the House, it could subsequently be 
amended according to their view. The 
Government had the matter entirely in 
their own hands. He himself did not 
see any reason why this proposed im- 
provement in the law should not be 
effected. 

Mr. R. T. REID thought it would be 
very desirable if some means of coming 
to an arrangement on this matter, before 
the Report stage, could be devised. He 
would, therefore, suggest the withdrawal 
of the Amendment, and leave the matter 
open to be dealt with on Report. 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Bill re- 
quired a considerable amount of amend- 
ment before it could be regarded as satis- 
factory. Under this clause a man might 
be hurried out of his liberty and out of 
his rights without a proper trial if, in 
the view of two Magistrates, he was an 
habitual drunkard. No evidence would 
be necessary on the point, although such 
a charge ought to be proved beyond 
doubt. If the Government attempted to 
alter the clause they must make the 
measure an Habitual Drunkards Bill, and 
it was absolutely necessary that proper 
time and attention should be devoted to 
the question before the House parted so 
cheerily as it frequently did with a matter 
which affected individual liberty. 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central) remarked, 
that the clause would convert the work- 
house and the asylum into what would 
be practically prisons, and, that being so, 
he thought it would be almost imprac- 
ticable to work it. A workhousecould not 
be really converted into a prison. There 
was also the argument of injus- 
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tice to bear in mind. There was 
a very large number of persons in 
workhouses who had got there through 
misfortune, and it would not be fair to 
make them consort with persons who 
had been guilty of serious crimes, and 
also of habitual drunkenness. He hoped, 
therefore, that the promoters of the Bill 
would consent to modify this portion of 
the measure. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he accepted 
most gratefully the suggestion that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn. He 
must, however, point out that the Bill 
imposed no compulsion whatever with 
reference to sending offenders to work- 
houses, and that unless the Local Go- 
vernment Board acted upon the ‘sub- 
section it would have no effect. The 
Government did not appear to be cor- 
rectly informed as to what the practice 
was. As a matter of fact, a consider- 
able number of workhouses received 
habitual drunkards, and dealt with them 
especially. In some London workhouses 


habitual drunkards were treated either in 
the imbecile ward or in the infirmary. 
If the subject were, therefore, considered 
by the Government, they would see that 


the promoters of the Bill were not pro- 
posing any such drastic change as that 
of the intrusion among ordinary paupers 
of persons who were either criminals or 
were not fit to consort with the ordinary 
occupants of a workhouse. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) would find, if he 
would look into the matter, that to a very 
large extent habitual drunkards were, 
under the existing law, kept actually 
under control, and could not leave the 
institutions in which they were confined 
without an order of the * Justices. 
He entirely agreed, however, with 
the right hon. Gentleman that, if 
the subject appeared to need more care- 
ful consideration, an opportunity ought 
to be given for such consideration. He 
{Sir R. Webster) would be willing to 
add a proviso to the effect that the sub- 
section should apply where a person 
came forward and offered to pay for the 
maintenance of an habitual drunkard in 
an imbecile ward. This would meet the 
case of a husband desiring his wife or a 
wife desiring her husband to be kept for 
a time under control. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) wished 
to know how the question of an offender 
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being an habitual drunkard was to be 
brought in? The question before the 
Court would be that of cruelty to a 
child. Was a charge of habitual drunken- 
ness to be sprung upon a man or woman 
who was brought before the Court on 
the charge of cruelty, and what evidence 
was to be admitted? It was perfectly 
obvious that the prisoner was to be tried 
for one offence, and was not to be 
punished for that offence, as he ought to 
be, but was to be punished for an offence 
which was not an offence at all in the 
eyes of the law—namely, that of being 
an habitual drunkard. It seemed to him 
that the late Attorney General (Sir R. 
Webster) had been reading a book called 
Hereward, which explained that the 
proper treatment of criminals was to put 
them into a hospital, and that the proper 
treatment of persons who were ill was to 
send them to prison. He knew nothing 
so odious as the ill-treatment of chil- 
dren, especially by their parents ; and he 
did not see why a person who was con- 
victed of that odious crime should be 
allowed, because he or she happened to 
have some money, to escape the disgrace 
of being sent to prison in order that the 
credit of the family might be maintained. 
A working man, of course, or a working 
woman could not find the money to pay for 
the luxury of keeping the wife or husband 
in an asylum. It appeared that a 
sentence of 12 months’ imprisonment 
might be inflicted upon a person who 
had been found guilty of perhaps a 
trifling case of cruelty to a child. It 
seemed to him that this would provide a 
most convenient way of getting rid of a 
husband or wife. Surely the common- 
sense way of dealing with cases in which 
husbands and wives found themselves 
unable to live with one another was to 
grant them a divorce, and not to give one 
of the two an opportunity of sending the 
other to prison for a year. He hoped 
that if the Government consented to a 
clause of this kind in any form whatever 
they would safeguard it with far more 
stringent provisions than the proposers 
of the Bill seemed disposed to adopt. 
Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Heywood) said, the criticisms which had 
been passed upon the clause seemed to 
show that it needed remodelling, but he 
trusted that the promoters of the Bill 
would adhere to its main provisions, 
Under the principal Act the punishment 
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that might be imposed was imprison- 
ment with or without hard labour 
for two years, and this clause would 
afford an opportunity of diminish- 
ing the punishment if necessary. 
He did not agree with his hon. Friend in 
the view that the clause should be 
omitted altogether, and for the reason 
that injustice was safeguarded against 
in the clause itself. These safeguards 
also removed the objection of his hon. 
and learned Friend, that a person might be 
convicted of being an habitual drunkard 
without satisfactory evidence being laid 
before the Court. One word about 
the workhouses. He quite agreed that 
the workhouses should not be made pri- 
sons ; but he was not sure that in the 
ease of habitual inebriates they were not 
sometimes sent to lunatic asylums to 
‘ remain there at the discretion of the 
superintendents of those asylums. They 
were driven by drink into acts of mad- 
ness, and when sent to an asylum under 
a charge of insanity they were detained 
there for a length of time that was regu- 
lated by the circumstances of the case. 
He hoped the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would press the clause in its 
main provisions ; and instead of, as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General supposed, the provision being 
beyond the scope of the Act, it appeared 
to him a provision absolutely essential to 
the completion of the provisions which 
the Act contained. The causeof cruelty 
to children was not because men and 
women were born without paternal and 
maternal instincts, but because those 
instincts were destroyed by drink. It 
was therefore desirable that any Act 
dealing with the prevention of cruelty 
to children should deal, as far as possible, 
with the prevention of the causes that 
led to cruelty. 

Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said 
that, as this Bill extended to Ireland, he 
wished to point out that if it was to be 
carried out the Government ought to 
vote £50,000 a year to the Irish work- 
houses, otherwisc a very great increase 
would be added to the rates. What they 
would have to do would be to turn 
every workhouse into a prison, and 
let them see what the cost of that would 
be. They would have to have two 
special warders for the males, and if 
there were any female inebriates they 
would have two matrons, and the cost of 


Mr. Snape 
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these people and the other arrangements 
they would have to make would be at 
least £500 a year for each workhouse, 
and then the duties would not be 
properly done, for the workhouses were 
not suitable for what they were pro- 
posing to do. They were going to entirely 
change the character of every work- 
house in the country, and in the course 
of doing so they would have to build 
fresh walls, have separate wards, provide 
attendants, and lock all the doors ; and if 
the Government consented to pass a Bill 
of that kind, they should be prepared to 
vote an extra £50,000 a year towards 
the increased cost that would be thrown 
upon the Irish workhouses. 

*Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) said, 
he wished to support this clause, and in 
what he had to say he desired to devote 
himself to Sub-section 2. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite had probably 
not spent so much of his time as some of 
the rest of them had done in workhouses, 
or else the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would, from the clearness of his intellect, 
have detected the weakness of the argu- 
ments he had offered to the Committee. 
From his experience of workhouses it ap- 
peared to him to be utterly impossible for 
the clause to work in the way in which it 
was presented to the Committee. Under 
existing arrangements they could not 
detain anyone in the workhouse unless 
suffering from delirium tremens, or so ill 
that the doctor prohibited removal from 
the hospital. He had had considerable 
experience of passing lunatics from 
hospitals to asylums, and he would ven- 
ture to correct a remark made by the 
hon. Member for Heywood (Mr. Snape), 
and he would say that those who 
were incarcerated in workhouses 
because of delirium tremens or any 
form of imbecility arising from 
drink could only be detained for a 
very limited period, they must be passed 
on to a certified lunatic asylum, or be 
discharged. The workhouse could not 
be dealt with asa lunatic asylum, and there- 
fore, if Sub-section 2 was retained, he 
hoped it would be amended s0 as to make 
it applicable in the sense in which the 
Local Government Board would desire to 
have it. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
he thought that every lover of children 
was indebted to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had introduced the Bill, and 
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he hoped that in its main features it 
would pass into law this Session. He 
trusted that in trying to pass it the main 
objects would be adhered to—namely, 
first, the prevention of cruelty, and then 
the puuishment of those who were re- 
sponsible for such cruelty. He thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
do well to take the advice of the Solicitor 
General and withdraw the clause, and 
between now and the Report stage con- 
sider if such a clause was necessary in 
face of the Bill they were promised. He 
wished to point out that the more 
educated the habitual drunkard was the 
more cruel his conduct was. [Cries of 
“No,no!”] It was so; and it was 
proved to be so in Ireland in a remarkable 
way some months ago. But let them 
take two cases: the case of a scavenger 
who had a drunken wife who illtreated 
her children. If she was taken to the 
Police Court the Magistrate would sen- 
tence her to imprisonment. If they had 


a State retreat to which they could send 
both the rich and the poor, he would vote 
for this clause, but that was not the case, 
and, consequently, what would happen ? 
Take the other case: that of a Vestry 


clerk, whose wife maltreated her children. 
When she was taken to the Police Court, 
she would have the best counsel to defend 
her, and the Magistrates—they were but 
human, and were open to local influence 
—would think she was too good, too 
respectable a person to be sent to 
prison, and they would give her the 
option of going to a_ retreat. 
Assuming the Magistrates gave the 
option of retreat to the poor woman, 
her husband would not be in a position 
to pay 30s., or what was more probable 
£3, a week to keep his wife in a retreat. 
They might be told the man had the 
choice of the workhouse. Any man 
who had considered the question knew 
that at the present moment every Board 
of Guardians throughout the country 
was considering the question of the 
classification of paupers as a means of 
keeping the honest poor from the 
criminal poor. But this proposition, 
what would it do? It would consign 
all criminals convicted of cruelty into 
the workhouse because they had not the 
means to go to a retreat. That was not 
fair. In the first place, they would be 
contaminating the other inmates. They 
might say they would be sent to the 
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workhouse infirmary. But that would 
be worse, because the infirm poor were 
in a more susceptible condition than the 
uble-bodied and healthy poor, and under 
this clause they proposed to send them 
either to the workhouse or to the in- 
firmary. Some said the prison was too 
severe. He was inclined to admit it, as 
all prisons were not administered in the 
best form. But, under present circum- 
stances, what did they find? That the 
Home Office was considering the ques- 
tion of the classification of criminals so 
as to keep the utterly degraded from 
those less degraded with the view of 
deterring crime permanently, and it 
seemed to him there should be only one 
alternative to the prison—namely, the 
asylum; that they should not be sent 
either to the workhouse or the infirmary, 
but should have the option of going to 
prison or the ordinary lunatic asylum, 
where they could be isolated from other 
criminals or other lunatics. They might 
be kept apart in the dangerous wards, 
and consequently there would be no bad 
effect so far as contaminating others was 
concerned. Apart from that, he looked 
upon this clause as a middle - class 
habitual drunkard’s relief clause, and he 
appealed to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man in this particular Bill not to 
press this particular clause. If he did he 
would find he would get more opposition 
to it on the Report stage than he con- 
templated. In the interests of even- 
handed justice and equal treatment of 
rich and poor criminals alike let them 
have no option except as between the 
criminal prison and the lunatic asylum. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5. 


*Mr. HOPWOOD presumed the Go- 
vernment had made up their minds to 
give this additional power to the Magis- 
trates to make it six months instead of 
three. He would recall the facts to the 
Committee. When the former Bill was 
passed, which was not so long since, 
three months was considered enough power 
to put into the hands of the Magistrates, 
but now it was to be increased to six 
months. By Sub-section 2 power was 
given to send to penal servitude for five 
years. There was an idea in some minds 
that the only way to put down crime was 
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to pile up the punishment. He con- 
sidered that was an erroneous idea, and 
he thought it was unnecessary to pile it 
up in this matter. He knew that some 
people looked on the question of cruelty 
to children as the justifying red-handed 
vengeance which was not punishment by 
law. Everyone agreed that the best mode 
of restricting crime was to detect it, and 
that this society thoroughly did, and 
they had rendered most admirable service 
in that way. He should be sorry to do 
anything to restrict that, and to-day he 
was not doing more than standing up for 
something like an adjustment of the 
Criminal Law as he understood it ; there- 
fore, he would not do more than move 
the rejection of Clause 5. 


Amendment proposed, page 2, to leave 
out Clause 5.—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, “That Clause 5 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Str R. WEBSTER said, that all 
he wished was for the Bill to pass 
and become law, and he therefore hoped 
that the discussion would be limited as 


much as possible. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had dealt with the sub-section, 
and he (Sir R. Webster) would point out 
that now in the case of assaults upon 
children the punishment was six months. 
There would be this further advantage in 
making the law uniform : that there would 
be given the right of trial by jury, so 
that the case could be determined not by 
the Magistrate, but by a jury, as the 
accused person would have the right to 
claim a trial by jury if he considered he 
was otherwise likely to be prejudiced. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
dealt with the other sub-sections, his 
opposition being directed to the first sub- 
section, and therefore he (Sir R. Webster) 
would not go into the other matters. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 6. 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, this clause ran 
thus— 

“Tf any person having the custody, charge, 
or care of a child allows that child to be in any 
street, premises, or place for any purpose whic 
in reference to the street, premises, or place is 
forbidden by or in pursuance of section three of 
the principal Act as amended by the Act, that 

m shall be liable to the like ties as if 
had caused that child so to be in such street, 
premises, or place.” 
Mr. Hopwood 
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Section 3 of the principal Act applied to 
light and petty offences, but what he 
objected to was the word “allow.” The 
child might be allowed in the streets for 
a certain time, but if the child did some- 
thing more then the mother or father 
would be liable. What he contended was 
that there should be proof that the mother 
and father so conducted themselves in re- 
gard to the child that there was an intention 
and wish that the child should offend in 
the manner pointed out by the Act. The 
mere “allowing” seemed to him to be the 
mildest form in which a criminal act had 
been allowed to be couched in any law. 
Ifa child was allowed to run the streets, 
from that might be interpreted a charge 
of some offence having been committed. 
In London and large towns the streets 
were the natural playgrounds of the 
children, the parents having to toil all 
day for their maintenance. He therefore 


beg to move the insertion of the word 
“knowingly ” after the word “ child.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
10, after the word “child,” to insert the 
word “ knowingly.” —(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 


‘knowingly’ be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had a little for- 
gotten the original provisions of Section 
3; they were not directed against pre- 
venting the child selling in the streets 
or going out, but against begging on 
licensed premises, and the House passed 
that Act after full discussion. Some 
of the Magistrates had held that in 
order to be an offence under the section 
there must be proof of special command 
that the child was to go out and do the 
act arrived at by Section 3. Others had 
held that it was sufficient if the child was 
under the control of the parents and yet 
was found so committing the offence. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman sought 
to put in the word “ knowingly,” but he 
(Sir R. Webster) should have thought 
the Magistrate would so construe the 
clause. It was not desirable to put in 
such words, as it raised the presumption 
that they had to have imperative evi- 
dence of a command or direction. Know- 
ing how the Criminal Law was adminis- 
tered, he thought it was better to leave 
it to the discretion of the Magistrates, 
who were trained men. 
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Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
was sorry to intervene for a moment in 
apparent opposition, but he shared to 
some degree the views of his hon. and 
learned Friend, and he wished to direct 
attention to the same point. Under this 
Bill the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite was going to subject a poor 
widow woman, for instance, to punish- 
ment if she allowed a boy under 14 ora 
girl under 16 years of age to sell in the 
streets for her profit. Under the 
original Act it provided that an outsider 
so acting should be liable to punishment ; 
but the Bill of the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber went much further and absolutely 
said that a poor widow, striving to keep 
herself and her family out of the work- 
house, if she sent her boy under 14 
or her girl under 16—— 

Sir R.WEBSTER: That is an offence 
at the present moment. 

Mr. STOREY: For the woman? 

Str R. WEBSTER: May I point out 
that if the woman sends the child out to 
do one of the acts mentioned in the section 
it is an offence. 

Mr. STOREY said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed to go further, 


because if a widow woman, striving to 
keep herself and family off the rates, sent 
her child into the streets to sell, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman proposed that 
such a woman should be liable to punish- 


ment. He called that tyranny, and not 
legislation. If the woman sent out her 
child for any other purpose which. the 
Act forbade he should be entirely at one 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
if, for instance, she sent the child into 
licensed premises for the purpose of 
appearing at entertainments or playing 
after certain hours, he-thought, in the 
interests of the child itself, it should be 
constrained ; but the proposition went 
much further, and interfered with the 
liberty of the subject to too great an 
extent, and it was from that point of 
view that he protested against the clause. 
If a widow allowed her child to sell in 
the streets between the hours of 9 at 
night and 6 in the morning that woman 
was to be treated as a criminal. If they 
did this then they were going to subject 
a large number of persons to punishment. 
They would be surprised at the multitude 
of poor women who made a very decent 
living by the sale of newspapers. There 
was an absolute business in it, and to his 
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knowledge in some of the large towns 
there were numerous families where the 
mother—a widow —and her children 
managed at certain hours to make enough 
to keep the family going and relieve 
themselves from the necessity of going to 
the workhouse. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: What hours ? 

Mr. STOREY said, that those who 
sold newspapers must sell them when 
they were published. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, that in the 
interest of time he would point out they 
were not really altering the law in that 
respect. The prohibition now was be- 
tween 10 o’clock at night and 5 o’clock 
in. the morning, and they proposed to 
make the hours between 9 and 6. 

Mr. STOREY said, the Act fixed 
the hours between 10 and 5, but the Bill 
now proposed that a mother should be 
punished if she allowed the child to sell 
newspapers after 9 o’clock at night and 
before 6 in the morning. Thousands of 
persons—and he spoke of what he knew 
of his own knowledge—in various large 
towns, families with widows at the head, 
who managed to keep their families to- 
gether and earn an honest and respect- 
able livelihood by the sale of newspapers. 
Therefore, he said that to subject sugh 
women to the proof that they did not 
allow their children to sell at five 
minutes past 9 o’clock at night or five 
minutes before 6 o’clock in the morning 
was a most unreasonable way of dealing 
with the matter. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman they should 
prevent mothers from sending their 
children to do work that might injure or 
have a bad moral effect upon them, but 
he held they should not throw any un- 
necessary impediment in the way of poor 
people earning a decent and honest 
livelihood. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he quite agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend that great care had been 
taken in passing this clause. He could 
inform him that the question of sell- 
ing newspapers by children was 
year after year before the Police and 
Sanitary Committee, on which he was 
then taking an active part, and it was 
then stated that it was a flagrant evil. 
The clause of 1889 was, in effect, simply 
placing in the general Statute what was 
placed year after year in local Acts. He 
was aware of the arguments as to virtuous 
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parents, but they unfortunately had 
parents who were not virtuous. Then 
there was the further consideration that 
great demoralisation arose from girls being 
in the streets for any purpose whatever 
at a late hour. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, that when- 
ever there was an attempt to impose 
upon parents parental responsibility there 
was always one creature introduced to 
evoke public sympathy and sentiment, 
and that was the poor lone widow who 
was supporting children of immature 
years and uncertain habits. He trusted 
the House would not be influenced by 
the sentimental appeal that had been 
made. What did this Bill say? That 
between 9 o'clock at night and 6 in 
the morning people should be prohibited 
from doing certain things approved by 
the House on a former occasion. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) 
seemed to imply that a crowd of children, 
most of them barefooted, which he saw 
with sorrow collected at many newspaper 
offices, were little angels. That was not 


so, he was convinced. At Victoria and 
other London railway stations they would 


see scores of little fellows at 9, 10, and 
11 o’clock at night asking them to buy 
a last copy of the paper they might have 
in their hands, and possibly the money 
so earned went in drink—or worse. It 
seemed to him they had no right to affirm 
the principle the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey) wanted them to affirm 
—namely, to spoil the child forthe purpose 
of saving the rates. If these mothers could 
not live without debauching their chil- 
dren, both morally and physically, it was 
better they should have outdoor relief. 
Was it not hypocrisy for them to pass 
Factory Acts restricting the labour of 
adults to eight hours; was it not mere 
cant to press upon the Government the 
necessity of reducing the hours worked 
in Government workshops to eight per 
day, and yet to give a drunken mother 
the right to send her child on to the 
streets of any large town to hawk papers 
at 9 and 10 o’clock at night, when the 
child and its mother ought to be in 
bed ? He hoped the Government would 
respond to the appeal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and prevent children 
from being so treated. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he was going 
6 vote for this clause as it stood. So 
far as this point was concerned, it had 


Sir F. S. Powell 
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been provided for already by previous 
Acts, and the same penalty was imposed 
upon the person who allowed, as upon the 
person who caused, the child to do these 
things. What he was about to say now 
was a matter that would be better con- 
sidered on Report, but it arose on this 
clause. He understood his hon. and 
learned Friend meant that the ages to be 
dealt with in this section should corre- 
spond with the ages dealt with in the 
principal Act. [Sir R. WesstEer: Cer- 
tainly.] He doubted whether that was 
so; but if anything was wrong it could 
be put right on Report. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he would like to ask one question as to 
the construction of the section. He 
ventured to think there was great danger 
in introducing the word “allow” instead 
of “cause,” and that in doing so they 
were altering the law in this way: If a 
parent caused his child to be out at 
night, surely the child was breaking 
the law with the intention of the 
parent; but assuming the child to be 
sent out with directions to be home by 9 
o’clock, and that child remained out in 
the streets after 9 o’clock, the crime was 
committed, but there could be no inten- 
tion on the part of the parents. As the 
clause stood, unless they inserted the 
word “knowingly” or the word 
“willingly,” it was obvious that the 
parent who let the child go out would 
be convicted, though he was entirely 
innocent of any offence. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, the 
idea, as he understood the clause, was 
that they were dealing with the case of 
children who were or ought to be under 
control.. He disagreed with those who 
thought the onus was on the parent ; it 
must be proved that the child was there 
with the allowance of the parent ; 
and, therefore, he could not see that the 
case suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member would arise. 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, it was the 
duty of the House of Commons to place 
legislation on the Statute Book which 
should not be capable of misconstruction. 
If it was liable to miseonstruction, the 
attention of the Law Officers ought to be 
called to it and the matter made plain. 
What could be the objection'to putting in 
the word “knowingly”? By the word 
“ allowing,” however innocent a mother 
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might be, and her child had gone and 
done something in the street which was 
prohibited by this Bill, the mother would 
be held to have brought herself within 
the scope of the measure, and would be 
liable to punishment. It seemed to him 
that the advocates of improvement in the 
law relating to this subject would bring 
such law into discredit if they forced it 
to these extraordinary lengths. 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he entirely supported the view of 
this clause that was taken by the Mem- 
ber for Middleton (Mr. Hopwood). It 
seemed to him a matter for rejoicing 
that they had got in the House of 
Commons in these degenerate days one 
or two Members who stood up for per- 
sonal liberty. The tendency of modern 
legislation seemed to him to be some- 
what to restrict liberty ; and when they 
found a Member like the Member for 
Battersea (Mr. J. Burns) joining with 
what he might call the more reactionary 
Members in grandmotberly legislation, 
he felt a little satisfaction in relying on 
the strong common sense and individual- 
ism of his hon. Friend (Mr. Hopwood). 
The hon. Member for Battersea had 
referred to the Factory Acts, but this 
was surely not a case on all-fours with 
the Factory Acts. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: I wish it was. 

Mr. BYLES: A father or mother 
who allowed a child to sell newspapers 
on the street after 9 o’clock was not 
at all in the position of an employer who 
forced a person to do work after 6 
o'clock. If anybody should be punished 
for the selling of newspapers it should 
not be the parent who allowed the child 
to sell, but the newspaper proprietor 
or the agent who employed the child, 
or the consumer who purchased the 
paper. That, he believed, was ade- 
quately provided for by the existing 
legislation. What was now professed 
was that a poor woman who was earning 
a miserable pittance should be punished 
for sending her children into the streets 
to sell articles if they sold them after 
9 o’clock. How could her children be 
prevented from straying on the streets ? 
and if they did, why should the onus 
or proof be thrown on the parent? 
If she could not give proof of the 


express command that she told her child 
to come home at night she was to be 
made a criminal. 


He thought they were 
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going a very long way in this House 
when they attempted to restrict the 
liberty of people to this extent. 
It was a bad thing that poor children 
should sell on the street. He agreed 
that their mothers or fathers should be 
able to earn sufficient wages and get a 
sufficient portion of the wealth which 
their labour created to make it unneces- 
sary that they should send their children 
into the streets or anywhere else to earn 
money. But that was not the case now, 
and in the meantime his experience 
tallied with his hon. Friend (Mr. Hop- 
wood). He agreed that in the North of 
England there were many parents whose 
income was small and perhaps was 
badly spent, but that was no justification 
for this House to interfere. He knew 
very many cases where it was almost 
necessary—in fact, perhaps, absolutely 
necessary—in order to keep starvation 
away from the door to send children to 
sell newspapers or other articles on the 
street. ‘Io propose to extend the restric- 
tion which already existed and make the 
hours include the hours from 9 to 10, and 
the hours from 5 to 6, was certainly, in 
his judgment, an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with personal liberty. 

Mr. SNAPE said, in his opinion the 
Bill would be incomplete unless the 
hon. and learned Gentleman adhered to 
this portion of the clause. It was 
obvious that if the word “ knowingly ” 
or “wilfully” were introduced, as sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hop- 
wood), it would make the clause alto- 
gether null and void, because it would be 
absolutely impossible to prove that any 
mother “wilfully ” or “knowingly” had 
permitted her child to be out at those 
hours. The Bill was intended to prevent 
cruelty to children, and some of the most 
painful and demoralising forms of cruelty 
to children were those which took the 
shape of permitting them to be out after 
9 in the evening, professedly selling 
matches, newspapers, and other things. 
He could speak from his own experience 
that going home late at night, when 
suow covered the ground, he had seen 
barefooted children huddled in doors and 
corners professedly out selling papers. 
If mothers and parents could not make 
a living without inflicting such cruelty 
on their children as that, it was time 
that such a form of making a livelihood 
should be prevented, 
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Mr. STOREY wished to reiterate 
that there were in this country families 
not to be numbered by thousands, nor by 
tens of thousands, of decent women who 
did not send their children into the 
street to work for them, but who, in the 
legitimate way of trade, took a certain 
area in the town for the supply of news- 
papers, but personally, for want of 
strength or want of time, could not cover 
the district themselves. He was taking 
the hours from 5 to 6 and from 9 to 10. 
They were not drunken people or people 
who made their children work for them, 
but women, such as he had instanced, 
who, with the aid of their children—boys 
of 14 and girls of 16, say—took an area 
of a town and distributed papers within 
the hours when they must be delivered 
to be of use to the people who bought 
them. These children got home after 
their work at a decent time ; they were 
under good care, and lived respectably 
and comfortably without their parents 
going for outdoor relief or asking for any 
assistance. Why should they make it 
criminal for the people to do this, because 
that was what they were invited to do. 
But what was more, they might say it 
was vot criminal between 8 and 9—for 
the last editions were published at 8—at 
5 minutes to 9 it was not criminal, but 
at 5 minutes past 9 it became criminal. 
Why should they make it criminal ? 
The fact of the matter was, that in the 
desire to be kindly they sometimes fell 
into the fault of being tyrannical ; and 
the great misfortune of the original Act 
was that it coupled together things which 
were so dissimilar. If a parent sent 
his or her children into the streets for 
the purpose of begging or receiving 
alms, punish that; or if he sent them 
into the street under the pretence of 
singing and playing and performing, 
punish that; but to go and couple with 
these things the persons who were legiti- 
mately doing their little best to keep a 
house over their heads by offering any- 
thing for sale was no sufficient justifica- 
tion to say there were certain persons 
who abused it. He said, punish those 
guilty of such abuses, but do not interfere 
with the people who honestly wanted to 
make a living. He should support the 
proposal of his hon. Friend. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 27 ; 
Noes 130.—( Division List, No. 49.) 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. SNAPE said, that in Section 6, 
page 3, line 12, he desired to move to 
insert after the word “ Act” the words— 

“But not excepting premises licensed f_r 

public entertainments according to law.” 
The words of the principal Act exempted 
premises licensed according to law for 
entertainments, and the effect of that 
exemption was that a large number of 
public houses which had obtained 
licenses could employ children in enter- 
taiaments. These were premises of the 
very character it was sought to deal 
with. He had no desire to prejudicially 
affect theatres, and the fact that the 
Amendment would apply to them was 
the difficulty he had to contend with. 
He thought, however, that even in 
theatres care should be taken that young 
children should be employed, if employed 
at all, before the prohibited hour of 9 
o'clock. If words were suggested to 
protect theatres he should not object to 
their insertion in the Amendment. His 
object was to prevent the employment of 
children of tender years in low class 
public-houses licensed for entertainments 
where such employment was often of a 
most demoralising character. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
12, after the word “ Act,” to insert the 
words— 


“But not excepting premises licensed for 
public entertainments according to law.”—( Mr. 
Snape.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Amend- 
ment as it was proposed would not affect 
the object the hon. Member had in view; 
therefore, it would seem desirable that it 
should be withdrawn and brought up 
again on Report. The effect of it would 
be that only the person allowing the 
child to appear would be affected and not 
the person causing the offence. It would 
be necessary to have a new clause 
amending the sub-section in the original 
Act; and he should be happy to con- 
sider such a clause if it were brought up 
on the Report stage. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he would adopt 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s sug- 
gestion. He had made the proposal 
last year, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had accepted it, though, he 
admitted, it was then submitted in a 
different form. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SNAPE said, he would move to 
add at the end of Sub-section 1 the 
words— 

“The principal Act shall be amended, by the 
substitution of the word ‘twelve’ for the word 
‘ten’ in the first line of Clause 3.” 

The words of the principal Act which 
this would amend were— 

“ Causing or procuring any child of the age 

of ten years to be at any time in any street for 
purposes prohibited by this Act.” 
The age of 10 appeared to him to be too 
young, and he would propose that the 
same age. should be adopted as was sug- 
gested with reference to children in 
ordinary employments which did not 
expose them to cruelty. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
17, after the word “accordingly,” to in- 
sert the words— 


“ The ones po Act shall be amended by the 
substitution of the word ‘twelve’ for the word 
‘ten’ in the first line of Sub-section (c) 
Clause 3.”’ 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr R. WEBSTER said, he would 
ask the hon. Member to pursue the same 
course in regard to this Amendment as 
he had done in regard to the last. He 
had not had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the proposal. He should agree 
to any reasonable suggestion for raising 
the age if, after consideration, it seemed 
to him necessary. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS asked whether 
the Amendment would have the sympa- 
thetic concurrence of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman if it were postponed 
until the Report stage ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he could not 
commit himself to a specific pledge ; but 
he would consider the matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SNAPE said, he desired to move 
an Amendment to Sub-section 6, which 
stood as follows :— 

“Section 3 of the principal Act shall not 
apply in the case of any occasional sale or 
entertainment the net proceeds of which are 
wholly applied for the benefit of any school or 
to any charitable object.” 
He proposed to insert after the word 
“ entertainment ” the words— 


“ Not held on any premises or place licensed 
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Amendment proposed, to insert after 
the word “ entertainment,” the words, 
“Not held on any premises or place licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors.”—(Mr. 
Snape.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he agreed 
with the purport of the Amendment, but 
if the words now proposed were adopted 
they might have to be amended on Report. 
It might have a wider effect than was in- 
tended. For instance, such concerts or 
entertainments might take place in 
theatres which were licensed for the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. It would be 
advisable, therefore, to postpone the 
Amendment until the Report. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he also would 
urge the hon. Member to postpone the 
matter, as the words of the Amendment 
were not on the Paper, and they required 
to be considered. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
said, the hon. Member was between the 
upper and nether mill-stone of the two 
Front Benches. If he intended to make 
a stand at all he (Mr. Russell) would 
advise him to do it now. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he would remind the 
hon. Member (Mr. Russell) of the acute 
controversy they had in 1889 on the 
questions surrounding the employment of 
children in the theatres. He thought 
that to introduce this Amendment with- 
out notice, or even on short notice, would 
be unfair to managers of theatres. 

Mr. SNAPE said, that under the 
circumstances he was disposed to accept 
the counsel of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone. The case would 
be different if his proposal required care- 
ful consideration ; but it was so simple 
that he could not see why it should not 
be adopted at once. 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, that Sub- 
section 6 only applied to occasional sales 
or entertainments. In villages the room 
attached to the public-house might be 
the only place where such a sale or 
entertainment could be held. If the 
Amendment were adopted it would have 
to be amended on Report, in order that 
the exceptions which might arise should 
be dealt with. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he knew that the 
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but they knew that 


Magistrates were often so ill-advised as 
to grant licences for professedly charitable 
objects under circumstances that must be 
contrary to the intentions of the Act. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7. 


*Mr. HOPWOOD said, that Sub-sec- 
tion 1 was a step in advance towards 
interference with personal liberty which 
had never been taken before. A con- 
stable or any subject of Her Majesty 
could arrest a person who had committed 
a felony, but for a constable to arrest a 
person for a misdemeanour he must be 
himself a witness of the offence or be 
assured that its commission was imme- 
diately recent. This sub-section, however, 
went beyond that. Under the Act as it 
at present existed, and which one would 
have thought strong enough, a constable 
might take into custody without warrant 
any person who within view of such 
constable committed any offence under 
the Act when the name and residence 
of such person were unknown. The law 
required that when the offence had not 
been witnessed by the constable or had 
not been committed recently a warrant 
for arrest should be obtained from a 
Magistrate or a summons should be 
issued. The present clause, however, 
proposed to leave the matter absolutely 
in the hands of the police constable. 
He was to be the judge the moment he 
was called upon to act as to whether an 
offence had been committed, and could 
arrest if he thought he had “reason to 
believe” that a person had been guilty 
of cruelty. That, he submitted, was a 
very strong order indeed. He did not 
want to say anything against the Police 
Force in general, but there were men in 
it whom it would be dangerous to trust 
with such powers as were now asked for. 
The law had never been shaped in this 
way before, and he objected to the pre- 
cautions of the past being altered in order 
to meet peculiar feelings which existed 
with regard to special crimes and mis- 
demeanours. He did not believe that 
the House was less desirous of prevent- 
ing cruelty to children in 1889 than it 
was to-day. It was anxious to render 
the law efficient, but was not regardless 
of the preservation of personal liberty. 


Mr. Snape 
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That liberty should not be placed arbi- 
trarily in the hands of police constables, 
He begged to move the omission of Sub- 
section 1 of Clause 7. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 1.—(Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
1 stand part of the Clause.” 


Str R. WEBSTER ssaid, he could 
assure the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that this alteration in the law had not 
been proposed without considerable 
thought. He was prepared to accept an 
Amendment to be moved later on by the 
Lord Advocate, which, he thought, 
would remove any objection which might 
be fairly entertained to the clause. It 
was true the subject was a great deal 
discussed in 1889, when for the first time 
the offences dealt with by this legislation 
were made offences against the law. If 
the House of Commons had had the ex- 
perience and knowledge in 1889 which 
was available to-day, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying the House would have 
made the existing Act stronger. It was 
the rarest possible thing for these offences 
to be committed in view of the constable. 
It was a domestic offence. The cruelty 
that took place, the beating and starving 
of the child, did not and could not, in 
the nature of the case, take place in view 
of the constable. The cruelty frequently 
consisted of a series of acts covering a 
considerable space of time, and if the 
person guilty of the offence had any 
inkling that he was likely to be pro- 
ceeded against, he would not be present 
when he was wanted. This was ex- 
emplified in the case of one of the most 
notorious baby-farmers of whom there was 
any record. In this case eight children 
died in one year, probably all of them from 
starvation, but, certainly, four of them 
died from that cause. The children who 
died were too young for any graver 
charge to be made. There was no power 
of arrest under the principal Act. The 
case was reported to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, anda 
man was ultimately tried before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins and sentenced to 10 
years’ penal servitude, but one of the 
offenders actually gotaway in the interval. 
It was by the merest chance that the 
person convicted did not also get away. 
If he had had the slightest inkling of 
what was taking place he would have 
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doneso. In another case, where persons 
were arrested for cruelty to children by 
neglecting to provide them with suffi- 
cient clothing, it was held by the Magis- 
trates that the offence not having been 
committed in view of the constable, the 
accused ought not to have been arrested. 
It could not be denied that in most of the 
serious cases the offence could not have 
been committed in view of the constable. 
All of them who had had experience of 
practice in the Courts knew that at times 
policemen did appear to have overstepped 
their duty, but looking at the large 
number of police and the thousands of 
instances in which their conduct was 
brought in question both before the 
Judges and the Magistrates who were 
always ready, even eager, to take note of 
any overstepping of duty on the part of 
the force, he thought the conduct of the 
police commended itself to the approval 
of the public. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, the hon, and 
learned Gentleman had given them 
two instances where he thought justice 
had been defeated in the absence of this 
clause, but in the cases he had referred to 
could he say that the names and addresses 
of the offenders were unknown? A 
summons against them could have been 
obtained from the nearest Magistrate. 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, that 
no doubt cruelty to children was com- 
mitted out of the sight of the police. He 
had had occasion to direct trials in cases 
of this kind, and in nearly every one of 
them he had found that the worst cruel- 
ties were perpetrated without witnesses, 
the principal evidence in many cases being 
the marks on the bodies of the children. 
There was a class of case in which the 
remedy provided by this clause should cer- 
tainly be given, and that was where there 
was reason to believe that the offenders 
were likely to abscond. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of the Lorp ApvocaTE 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Page 4, line 11, after “if,” insert 
“he has reasonable ground for believing 
that such person will abscond, or.” 


Mr. J. WILSON (Govan) said, he 
thought it a hardship that children who 
were taken from their parents and sent 
to poorhouses should be given up to 
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those parents again after being cleaned 
and clothed. Yet that occurred over and 
over again to the great cost of the rate- 
payers and injury of the children. He 
would appeal to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill if he 
could not see his way to put an end to 
this hardship. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
12, to leave out from the word “ be,” to 
end of sub-section, and insert the words, 


“proved in such manner as the Court may 
think sufficient to bind him,” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, that the fourth 
sub-section contained these words— 
“ and if a person fails to, or has failed to, pay 
any sum payable by him in pursuance of an 
Order under that sub-section, he may be dealt 
with in like manner as if the sum were due 
from him in pursuance of an Order under the 
Bastardy Law Amendment Act, 1872.” 
Surely every Magistrate who had the 
power to inflict a fine had full power to 
enforce the penalty. He, therefore, 
moved the omission of the words he had 
quoted, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words, 
“and if a person fails to,or has failed to, pay 
any sum payable by him in pursuance of an 
Order under that sub-section, he may be dealt 
with in like manner as if the sum were due 
from him in pursuance of an Order under the 
Bastardy Law Amendment Act, 1872.”—( Mr. 
Hopwood.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the Magis- 
trates, rightly or wrongly, thought that 
the Order to contribute towards the 
maintenance of children could not be 
legally enforced, 

*Mr. HOPWOOD said, the Magistrates 
were in error, He failed to see what the 
Law of Bastardy had to do with the 
matter, and he objected to this tesselated 
pavement sort of legislation. This wasa 
law which passed alio intuitu, and 
the proposed enactment recalled the 
case of the man whom the jury could 
not find guilty of “ murder,” but found a 
verdict for “ sheep-stealing,” because it 
carried with it the capital penalty. If 
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the man ‘was not hit one way he would 
be the other. He considered it was 
wrong for the Government to deal with 
the matter in such a way in reference to 
these orders. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of the Lorp ApvocarTE, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :—Page 5, line 26, after “ 1872,” in- 
sert “or in Scotland were a sum decerned 
for aliment.” 


THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Grorce Russet, North 
Beds.) said, he wasglad to hear so general 
an expression of sympathy from all parts 
of the House not only with r to the 
object, but the methods of the Bill. He 
hoped there would be no objection 
offered, however, to this clause being 
made a little clearer. A certain amount 
of elasticity had been introduced in other 
portions, and with regard to enforcing 
money payments he understood the 
Solicitor General to be of the same 
opinion as himself. That matter ought 
to be made a little clearer than it was 
at present, and if that were done he 
thought no objection would be offered. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, if the hon. 
Member would allow him, he would con- 
sider it before the Report stage. He 
was not aware of any real objection, 
but he would see if any alteration was 
required. 


Amendment proposed, in line 34, Sub- 
section 6, page 5, to insert the words 
“brought up in accordance with.”—( Sir 
R. Webster.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 
Clause 10. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, he 
had not had the advantage of consulting 
the Secretary of State on this point, but 
the clause seemed to be objectionable as 
far as it made any material alteration of 
the existing Industrial Schools Act, in 
reference to the substitution in some 
cases of committal of the child to an 
independent person for retention in 
an industrial school. Where such Orders 
were granted, it would be necessary that 
some provision should be made afterwards 


Mr. Hopwood 
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for the children while remaining in the 
custody of such persons. So far there 
seemed to be a prima facie objection to 
the proposed alteration with regard to 
committing children to the custody of 
private persons. If this was to be 
allowed, it should only be upon some 
provision being made for the child to be 
looked after while in the custody of a 
philanthropist or any other independent 
individual. He formally moved to omit 
the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
Clause.—(Mr. George Russell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER hoped that the 
clause would be allowed to stand, at any 
rate until the Home Secretary had been 
consulted. There were clearly cases in 
which it was desirable to have the power 
to give the custody to independent 
persons who were willing and able to 
take charge of them. He had a number 
of cases which he might quote of children 
requiring such provision even among 
people well connected, where the In- 
dustrial Schools Act would not operate. 
Offences were often committed, un- 
fortunately by persons who, from their 
position and training, would not be 
thought capable of them. He hoped 
that the hon. Member would rest satisfied 
for the present with having called atten- 
tion to the matter, leaving it to the Home 
Secretary to tell the House on the Report 
stage whether he insisted on the clause. 


*Mr. STUART - WORTLEY said, 
boarding-out powers, such as those now 
proposed, were very valuable. It was 
often more conducive to the interests of 
the children in industrial school cases 
that they should receive the benefits of 
home and family life ; but the boarding- 
out powers now possessed by Boards of 
Guardians, and proposed to be further 
extended in the late Home Secretary’s 
Industrial Schools Bills of 1888-90, were 
carefully safeguarded by provisions as to 
Government inspection, and so on. That 
should be insisted upon when Magisterial 
orders were made depriving parents of 
the control of their children. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, that of all 
people in the world, the greatest fraud 
was the professional cheap philanthropist 
who with smug hypocrisy went to Police 
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Courts and expressed their willingness to 
take care of children. Such persons had 
been convicted again and again of cruelty 
to the unfortunate children committed to 
their charge until they were old enough 
to work—if girls, in laundries ; or, if boys, 
in wood-chopping. With the case of the 
Zierenbergs, which had been journalis- 
tically exposed by the hon. Member for 
Northampton, before their eyes, he ap- 
pealed to the hon. and learned Member in 
charge of the Bill to pug restrictions and 
ate into the clause, before the 

eport stage was reached, to protect 
children from “philanthropic” persons 
who used children as a source of profit, 
and cruelly ill-treated them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Formal Amendment, 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
Clause 11. 


*Mr. HOPWOOD asked how the 
necessity for altering the provisions as to 
the issuing of warrants had arisen ? The 
Act of 1889 was very cautiously framed 
in this as in other respects, and provided 
that the powers conferred on two Justices 


might be exercised by one in case of 
urgency upon the information laid. 
Was not that power ample? He 
thought that this was a useless and un- 
necessary alteration of the law. He 
moved to leave out Sub-section (1), pro- 
viding that 

“The power of issuing a warrant under 
Section 6 of the principal Act may be exercised 
by any Justice in the same manner as under 
that section that power may be exercised by 
a Stipendiary Magistrate or any two Justices of 
the Peace, and the words ‘if upon the informa- 
tion it appears to him to be a case of urgency’ 
are hereby repealed.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (1).—( Mr. Hopwood.) 


Question proposed, “That Sub- 
section (1) stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out that 
the clause was only operative where 
there was reason to suspect, on in- 
formation laid, that a child was being 
ill-treated or neglected. In the towns 
there was no difficulty in getting two 
Justices, but in the rural districts, where 
these offences of cruelty to children 
were much more common than was sup- 
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posed, it was not easy always to get two 
Magistrates. There could be no objection 
to giving to one Magistrate the authority 
to order an investigation in necessary 
cases. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, that 
nowadays the‘only question was who 
was not a Magistrate—they were 
accessible enough. A good many parts 
of the Bill were of a suspicious character, 
extending the powers of the police and 
the Magistrates far too much, and he, 
for one, was not prepared to go much 
further. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, this section made no altera- 
tion, for the present law gave power to 
one Justice to act in cases of emergency, 
and the object of the section might be 
defeated if it were necessary to incur 
delay by getting the concurrence of two 
Justices. The warrant could only be 
issued upon a sworn information showing 
an actual case of urgency. 


Question put, and negatived, 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, in reference 
to the Home Secretary’s Amendment to 
leave out this clause, that its object was 
only to extend to offences against children 
the 27th, 43rd, and 56th sections of the 
Offences Against the Person Act, 1861, 
and the Dangerous Performances Act, 
1879. Where offences were committed 
involving bodily injury to children there 
seemed no reason why the provisions of 
those two special Acts should not be 
applied. He could not see any objection 
to the procedure clauses. 


Clause agreed to, 
Clause 13. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. HOPWOOD objected that a very 
wide and sweeping change of the law 
was proposed by this clause. It was 
provided that, where a person was 
charged with committing an offence in 
respect of two or more children— 

“The same information, summons, or indict- 


ment may charge the offence in respect of all 
or any of them, but the person charged shall 
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not be liable to a separate penalty for each 
child unless upon separate informations.” 

The law had always insisted upon the 
single offence being described in a single 
indictment, with very few and guarded 
exceptions. It would be unfair to put a 
man on his trial for two or three cases, 
each to be tried separately and demanding 
separate evidence. He should like to 
know what special reason there was for 
the alteration of a practice that had 
existed hitherto to the benefit those con- 
cerned? Hitherto a singlenéss of object 
had been manifested on the part of the 
framers of the law, and he did not think 
it desirable to introduce changes which 
he did not think would work well. The 
second section of the clause was equally 
objectionable. It ran as follows :-— 

“ The same information, summons, or indict- 
ment may also charge the offences of assault, 
ill-treatment, neglect, abandonment, or ex- 
posure, together or separately, but when charged 
together the person charged shall not be liable 
to a separate penalty for each.” 

Here, again, there was confusion thrown 
around the defendant, because he was 
presented with more charges than he 
ought to be called upon to meet. As 


the clause stood it was a most dangerous 


one, and effected a most undesirable 
change in the Criminal Law of the land. 
With regard to the provision that where 
the offence was continuous the dates 
need not be specified, he recognised that 
as perhaps the most inoffensive portion 
of the clause. As to the other parts of 
the clause, he should contend that no case 
whatever had been made out for them. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
the Government would agree with him 
that the change in the law effected by the 
clause was a desirable one, notwithstand- 
ing the objections made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in the long speech 
which he had just delivered. The 
clause was proposed because in many 
instances Magistrates had decided that 
where there were several children in a 
family a separate summons must be 
taken out in respect of any proceedings 
entered upon under the Act in regard to 
each one of them. This provision was 
the cause of unnecessary expense, and it 
seemed to him that there was no reason 
whatever for maintaining the present 
complicated form of procedure. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman also took objec- 
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tion to the giving of evidence indicating 
previous acts of cruelty, but he (Sir 
R. Webster) suggested that the altera- 
tion in the law brought about by this 
clause was a desirable one both in regard 
to this matter and the other subjects 
with which it dealt. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes 138 ; 
Noes 21.—(Division List, No. 49.) 


Clause 14. * 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, this clause was 
one which altered the whole law of 
England with regard to the examination 
of a husband and wife on behalf of or 
against either. He should think that this 
clause would be withdrawn. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, he thought 
this was a very desirable amendment of 
the law, having regard to the great diffi- 
culty which at present existed in the 
way of obtaining evidence where husband 
and wife were both involved. However, 
rather than there should be any long 
Debate upon the matter, he would with- 
draw the clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 15. 
Mr. HOPWOOD said, this clause was 


a very remarkable one. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Member would bear 
with him while he explained the meaning 
of the clause. The Bill provided that 
the evidence of children might be taken 
without the necessity of administering 
the oath. It had been the experience of 
the Judges that evidence given by 
children who were not sworn was per- 
fectly trustworthy ; but there were cases 
in which the child was so badly injured 
that he could not be brought into Court 
at all, and this clause would permit the 
dying deposition of a child to be taken 
without the oatb. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that as the 
law stood, an accused person could cross- 
examine a complainant, which privilege 
would be sacrificed if such complainant 
did not give evidence on oath. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, the clause 
would only apply to cases in which the 
child could not be brought into Court. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, the difficulty 
was that the clause did not provide for 
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the presence of the accused person at the 


inquiry. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) asked whether this clause would 
apply only to children whose dying de- 

itions were being taken ? 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, he would 
not undertake to say that the clause 
would apply to these cases only. The 
fact was that, unless there was this 
alteration of the law, the dying deposi- 
tions of children could not be taken 
at all. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he noticed 
in the clause the words “ injurious to 
health.” These words appeared to him 
to have a very elastic character. 

Sm R. WEBSTER said, he had no 
objection to amending the clause upon 
the Report stage. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. J. Morey, the 
following new clause was agreed to :— 


(Application to Ireland.) 

“In the application of this Act to Ircland the 
Local Government Board for Ireland shall be 
substituted for the Local Government Board, 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
shall be substituted for a Secretary of State, 
and, ‘The Indictable Offences (Ireland) Act, 
1849,’ shall be substituted for ‘The Indictable 
Offences Act, 1848,’” 

On Motion of the Lorp ApvocareE, 
the following new clause was agreed 
to :— 

(Application to Scotland.) 

“In the application of this Act to Scotland 
the Board of Supervision shall be substituted 
for the Local Government Board ; the Secre- 
tary for Scotland shall be substituted for a 
Secretary of State ; manslaughter shall mean 
culpable homicide ; and defendant shall include 
panel, respondent, or person charged.” 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 242.] 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES 
(MIDDLESEX) BILL.—(No. 26.) 


comMiTTEE. [Progress, 18th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) moved to omit from the clause the 
words— 
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_ “Upon such- terms and conditions, and sub- 
ject to such restrictions as they by the respec- 
tive licences determine.” 

The hon. Member said this Bill had two 
objects, the first being to give to the 
County Council of Middlesex power to 
grant licences for public performances in 
music and dancing for a less period 
than a year. The other object was to 
give them inereased power over the 
grapting of all licences. To the former 
he had not the slightest objec- 
tion, because he thought it reason- 
able that the County Council should 
have power to grant temporary 
licences as well as licences in an ordinary 
way for a year; but as to the latter 
object, he thought the powers proposed 
to be conferred upon the Licensing 
Authority were unnecessary and un- 
desirable. He did not approve of con- 
ferring power on County Councils to 
impose conditions at their will and plea- 
sure upon the annual licences. It might 
be quite reasonable that they should have 
power to impose conditions and restric- 
tions of a special character upon temporary 
licences granted, say, to premises not 
generally used as a music-hall or a 
dancing place, and used only on special 
occasions and for short periods; but 
when they came to deal with the ordi- 
nary annual licences, it would be most 
unreasonable that they should possess 
arbitrary and exceptional powers. He 
maintained that the permanent licence 
should be granted in the ordinary way, 
upon the ordinary conditions, and that a 
man who held such a licence, as long 
as he observed the ordinary conditions, 
should enjoy the benefit of it, and 
that when he came up for its renewal he 
should not have imposed upon him all 
sorts of exceptional conditions with 
reference to himself personally, or as to 
his place of amusement for a whole year. 
No doubt it would be said that this pro- 
vision was taken from the Public Health 
Act, which was applicable to all Eng- 
land, except the Metropolis and 20 miles 
round it; and that it was desirable to 
extend the enactment to the Metro- 
polis. He did not agree to that. 
His own opinion was that this excep- 
tional power with regard to ordinary 
licences was overlooked at the time the 
Public Health Act was passed, and he 
believed that if attention had been called 
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to this power particularly it would 
.not have been granted. At all events, 
he did not desire it to be extended to 
London, and 20 miles round. And there 
was this to be said: the Public Health 
Act was only an adoptive Act, and could 
not be brought compulsorily into operation. 
If such a power was to be granted to the 
Middlesex County Council, possibly it 
would be sought for by the County Council 
of London, and then they would have a 
larger question raised, which would be 
applicable to the great music-halls in 
London. He contended that this was 
an arbitrary and unnecessary power, and 
he proposed that it should be omitted. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words— 

“Upon such terms and conditions, and sub- 
ject to such restrictions as they by the respective 
ces determine.”—( Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) said, he hoped the Committee 
would not agree to this Amendment. 


The principal object of the Bill was to 
enable the County Council of Middlesex 
to grant licences at any time in the year 
in the same way as was done by Justices 


outside the 20-mile radius. For that 
purpose the Bill gave the County Coun- 
cil power to grant these licences upon 
the very same terms and conditions as 
Justices exercised outside the radius. 
‘The words were taken from the Public 
Health Act of 1890, and the whole of 
the Bill was founded exactly upon that 
measure. The only difference was that 
the Act of 1890 was adoptive, and other- 
wise they simply proposed to transfer 
the power of the Justices to the County 
Council of Middlesex. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had charge of the Bill of 1890, and he 
desired to say that the clause now before 
the Committee had been very carefully 
considered. As a fact, the provisions 
of the clause had been extensively 
adopted, and he thought this was one 
of those cases where there ought to 
be a uniform law throughout the 
whole country. In many respects 
London was exactly the same as our 
large towns. What was good for them 
was good for London, and what was 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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bad for the large towns was also bad for 
London. He hoped the whole clause 
would be adopted. 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Grorce Russet, North 
Beds.) said, he supported the Second 
Reading of the Bill on behalf of the 
Government, and he saw no reason at 
this time for withdrawing such support. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he wished to 
move that Sub-section 7 be omitted. This 
sub-section provided that any house or 
place licensed under the Act should not 
be opened for any of the said purposes 
except on the days and between the 
hours stated in the licence. He thought 
this enactment unnecessary, as it was 
already the law, and he moved its 
omission. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 7.—( Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
7 stand part of the Clause.” 

Mr. HOWARD said, his answer to 
the Amendment was the same as that he 


had before given. He hoped that the 
provision would be retained. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 79.) 


comMMITTEE. [Progress, 2nd May.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
30, after the word “served,” to insert 
the words— 

“The Order shall not require to be confirmed 
by Act of Parliament.”— (Mr. A. C. Morton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, great injustice might be done 
by giving such wide and varied powers 
to Local Authorities without requiring 
them to obtain the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. He therefore hoped the Com- 
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mittee would refuse to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

*CoLonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he accepted the Amendment, which ex- 
tended to the London Vestries the power 
which by the Local Government ‘Act of 
last Session was given to Parish Councils 
throughout the country. 

THE Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) said, he thought 
they were entitled to know the view of 
the Government with regard to this 
proposal to deprive the ratepayers of a 
valuable safeguard against the ex- 
travagance of Local Bodies. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) said, the Go- 
vernment saw no reason why London 
should not possess the power given to 
Parish Councils to take land for similar 
— to those contemplated by the 
Bill. 

Mr. BANBURY: Parish Councils 
are limited in their power of rating. 

Sir W. FOSTER said, the action of 
the Local Authority would still be sub- 
ject to the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and therefore he thought 
the ratepayers would be sufficiently 
protected. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, he 
should be sorry to see the Local Authori- 
ties in London possessed of less direct 
power than Parish Councils. He be- 
lieved the Amendment would, by in- 
creasing the responsibility of the Local 
Authorities in London, induce the rate- 
payers to take a greater interest in local 
affairs. 

Mr. BANBURY said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken as to the 
effect of the Amendment. It seemed to 
him it was rather hard upon the rate- 
payers of London to compel them to 
place their hands in their pockets in this 
way. After the division of opinion 
which had taken place on that side of the 
House he would not press his opposition 
to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to, 

On Motion of Mr. Bytes, the follow- 
ing Amendment was agreed to :—To 
leave out Sub-section 6. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Sir R. WEBSTER moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 
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(Exempting Lincoln's Inn.) 

“ Nothing in this Act contained shall extend 
to the extra-parochial place in Lincoln's Inn.” 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON did not know 
why the Temple and Gray’s Inn should 
not be included. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he intended to 
move the words— 

“Shall extend to the extra-parochial places 
es the Inner and Middle Temple and Gray's 
nn 


in addition to Lincoln’s Inn. 


*CotoneL HUGHES said, he was 
sure no Vestry in London haa any in- 
tention of going outside its own district 
in order to build premises in these Inns, 


Amendments agreed to to the proposed 
new clause, to leave out the word 
“ place,” in order to insert “ places”; and 
to add after “Lincoln’s Inn” “the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and 
Gray’s Inn.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Wednesday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 243.] 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 189.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress 1st May.] 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
would move to omit the condition re- 
quiring that the work must terminate not 
later than 9 o’clock. He did not think 
that in general there was so much reason 
to complain of the hours worked in shops 
as many people seemed to suppose, 
There might be some few places where 
the hours were too heavy. But to say 
that in every case, whatever the custom 
of the place might be, whatever might 
be the habits of the people, shops must 
close at 9 o'clock, would be, in his 
opinion, to go much further than they 
ought. If the hours were to be limited 
to 60 in a week, a shop that was kept 
open later than 9 o’clock on one evening 
would have to close earlier on another 
day, and thus no hardship would be 
inflicted. 
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Mr. PROVAND said, he should be 
willing to accept the Amendment, pro- 
vided that no other changes were made 
in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words “ each day’s work to terminate 
not later than 9 p.m.”—(Mr. Tomlin- 
son.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, that even if the hon. Member for 
Preston entered into an agreement with 
the hon. Member in charge of the 
Bill 

Mr. TOMLINSON: I have entered 
into no agreement. I have simply 
moved an Amendment, which has been 
accepted. 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
said, that even with the Amendment the 
clause would in no way satisfy him. It 
would be ridiculous to fix a hard-and-fast 
line to the hours during which young 
people could be employed in shops. In 
his own constituency a rigid rule would 
work with great hardship. In some 
districts it was only early in the morning 
and late in the evening that shopping was 
done. Thus, although the shops were 
kept open, it was only for fiye or six 
hours that the people employed in them 
had any real work todo. This was not 
a Bill they should force on people if 
they did not want it. There was no 
necessity for it, for shop assistants could 

rotect themselves against excessive 
bour by combination. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, the noble 
Lord stated that the people to whom the 
Bill would apply would be able to protect 
themselves by means of combination. 
If the noble Lord knew anything about 
the condition of the shop assistants he 
would know that even in the case of 
adults, to whom the Bill did not apply, 
they were incapable of protecting them- 
selves by voluntary effort. That was the 
experience in all parts of the country. 
Voluntary effort had signally failed to 
bring shop assistants to a maximum 
working day. Surely in the case of 
young persons the hours laid down in 
the Bill were sufficiently long. In his 
view, there was no reasonable ground of 
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objection to the clause as amended at the 
suggestion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Preston. 

Mr. KEARLEY said that, speaking 
from experience, he could assure the 
Committee that young people were 
unable to protect themselves. He was in 
favour of limiting the hours. The noble 
Lord :the Member for Brixton had said 
that the Bill would inflict hardship, but 
he had failed to say on whom it would 
inflict hardship. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he did not 
think the Bill had been as fully con- 
sidered as it should be in the House or 
in the country. It raised a question of 
very great importance to the smaller 
class of retail tradespeople—a class 
which he contended was particularly 
deserving of sympathy, struggling as 
they were against the greatest diffi- 
culties at the present time. He did not 
know a class of people who were 
deserving of greater consideration than 
the small shopkeepers and employers. 
No doubt in large establishments where 
numerous hands were employed the 
clause might not do any harm, but to the 
small tradesmen with only two or three 
hands, who carried on their businesses 
with the assistance of their families, such 
a clause would be found a great hard- 
ship. It was impossible for many of the 
working classes to do their shopping 
before a late hour. This was the case 
in the district he represented, where 
there was one of those large informal 
markets. 

*Mr. PROVAND: I rise to Order, 
Sir. The Amendment seeks to leave out 
those words, and that Amendment has 
been accepted. The hon. Member is 
discussing what the effect would be if 
those words were not taken out of the 
clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gen- 
tleman is quite within his right in dis- 
cussing the Amendment. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the matter 
was one of very considerable importance 
to his constituents. In North St. Pan- 
cras there was a very large market, the 
business of which was carried on after 
the time mentioned in the clause, and if 
an arbitrary rule were established their 
business would be upset and they would 
practically be unable to serve their cus- 
tomers. It might suit the purpose of the 
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hon. Gentleman to strike out this por- 
tion of the clause for the purpose of 
getting the Bill through Committee to- 
day, but he (Mr. Bolton) did not think 
the Bill ought to get through Committee 
to-day. He thought that if a Bill of 
this kind was to be passed it should con- 
tain practicable and workable clauses 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not now discussing the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Then I will 
defer what I have to say until you put 
the clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause, as amended, stand 


part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked if there was any definition of 
“employment” in the Bill ? 

Mr. PROVAND said, there was a 
definition in the Act of 1892. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, if the Bill 
was so much required he could not under- 
stand why a distinction should be drawn 
between members of a shopkeeper’s 


family and other persons who might be 


employed by him. It seemed to him 
that if there was to be further legislation 
to protect those who worked in shops, it 
was desirable that it should apply equally 
to the children of the shopkeeper as to 
those who were not his children. The 
clause also appeared to be too wide. 
“In or about or in connection with the 
work of the shop” might include taking 
goods home, and so interfere with what 
was really healthy exercise. He could 
understand that in a crowded shop where 
there was a great deal of gas [Lronical 
cheers.| Hon. Members laughed at the 
word “ gas,” but there was a great deal 
of gas about all this legislation. It was 
very pretentious legislation—legislation 
which professed to do a great deal and 
which would practically do very little 
for those whom it professed to benefit. 
An hon, Gentleman had made this Bill 
the opportunity of expressing his effusive 
sympathy with the class of shop assist- 
ants, although he must know that all 
Members of the House sympathised with 
that class. 


Mr. Kerar.ey rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
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now put ;” but the Cuarrman withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON went on to sug- 
gest that the Committee stage of the Bill 
should be postponed, in order that those 
who did not agree with the clause in its 
present shape, but were not opposed to its 
principle, might endeavour to discuss with 
the promoters some practicable clause 
which would carry out effectually the desire 
which everybody felt to protect shop assist- 
ants. He moved to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”"—(Mr. 7. H. 
Bolton.) 


*Mr. PROVAND hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would withdraw his Motion. It had 
been found, since Inspectors were ap- 
pointed under the Act of 1892, that a large 
number of boys and girls were employed 
for between 75 and 100 hours a week. 
The object of the Bill was merely to 
limit the hours during which the boys 
and girls might be employed. He was - 
sure that no hon. Member would say that 
boys and girls could defend themselves in 
a matter of this kind. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
what view the Government took as to 
the framing of the Bill? Did they think 
that the measure in its present form was 
a practical and workable measure ? 


Mr. Provanp rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put ;” but the Cuarrman with- 
held his assent, and declined then to put 
that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. TOMLINSON asked whether 
the Government had examined the draft- 
ing of the Bill in connection with other 
Acts with which it was incorporated ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Grorce RvssE xt, North 
Beds.) : Yes, Sir; we have considered the 
Bill carefully, and we supported the 
Second Reading. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was not 
asking about the Second Reading, but 
whether the Government thought the 
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Bill required any amendment in Com- 
mittee ? 

It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Motion to report Progress lapsed, and 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


LAND ACTS (IRELAND). 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Select Committee on Land Acts 
Treland) do consist of Seventeen Members, and 


that Mr. Solicitor General be added to the Com- 
mittee.” —( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask is it the case that Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon has applied on his own motion 
to be heard before this Committee ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; it is by 
my wish that Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
has consented to come and give evidence 
before the Committee. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
With reference to Lord Justice Fitz- 
gibbon’s coming before the Committee, I 
should like to ask on what point he is 
coming to be examined upon ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: This is only a 
Motion as to the addition of a Member to 
the Committee, and I do not think that 
such a question can be raised upon it, ex- 
cept as to the name of the substitute 
Member. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) (BRIDG- 
WATER, &c., CANALS) BILL.—(No. 198.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (LUTON) BILL.—(No. 223.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 195.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 8) BILL.—(No. 220.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 9) BILL.—(No. 222.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Ordered, That all Standing Committees 
have leave to print, and circulate with 
the Votes, the Minutes of their Pro- 
ceedings, and any amended Clauses of 
Bills committed to them.—(Mr. A. 
O° Connor.) 





MERCHANDISE MARKS ACTS (1887 AND 
1891) AMENDMENT (CUTLERY) BILL. 
(No. 98.) 

Order for Committee read, and 


discharged. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS BILL. 
(No. 57.) 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
[SALARIES ]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Salaries of Members and 
Officers of the Local Government Board 
appointed in pursuance of any Act of the 
present Session to establish a Local Government 
Board for Scotland, and make further provision 
for Local Government in Scotland, and for other 
purposes.—(Sir G. Trevelyan.) 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


PAROCHIAL ELECTORS (REGISTRATION 
ACCELERATION) [COST OF REVISING 
BARRISTERS ]. 

Considered in Committee. 

(in the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 

yment, out of moneys to be provided by 

arliament, of the cost of any additional 
number of Revising Barristers who may 
required in the present year for the purpose of 
accelerating the Registration of Parochial 

Electors in England and Wales.—(M/r. 7. £. 

Ellis.) 


Resolution to b2 reported To-morrow. 


House adjouraed at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 





Mr. Tomlinson 
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1183. Truro and Newquay 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 24th May 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


TRURO AND NEWQUAY JUNCTION 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order). 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered.” 


Mr. BOLITHO (Cornwall, St. Ives), 
in moving the rejection of the Bill, said, 
that he had information to show that all 
the Local Authorities in Cornwall were, 
opposed to the Bill, and he was willing, 
therefore, to give effect to the wishes of 
his constituents. He desired it to be 
understood that while he was opposing 
the Bill he had. no intention of doing 
anything that would prevent more facili- 
ties being given for passenger and mer- 
chandise traffic. His point, however, 
was that if this Bill passed into law 
every one of the objects which he desired 
to sustain would be frustrated. The 
wishes of the whole county were 
against this Bill, and he thought that 
the expression of local opinion of so 
decided a character ought not to be 
overlooked. Two Bills were presented 
to the Committee upstairs. The North 
Cornwall Railway Bill temporarily re- 
ceived its quietus from the hands. of the 
Committee, while the Truro and Newquay 
Bill passed the Committee. He might 
inform the House that when the decision 
of the Committee was made known there 
was extreme consternation and dismay 
throughout the County of Cornwall. 
Upon the face of the Bill there was no 
very ambitious scheme contemplated, 
but he assured the House that the 
measure as it stood would work most 
serious injury to the county, through 
which the line passed. So far as he 
was able to ascertain, there was nobody 
at all in favour of the Bill. He had the 
statement of the promoters of the Bill 
in his hand, and he must say that he 
considered that the case which they made 
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out was very weak. The Great Western 
Railway Company was opposed to this 
Bill up to almost the last day, but 
towards the end of the proceedings that 
Company suddenly became supporters of 
the measure, and while he had no wish 
to say anything that might appear to be 
harsh of the Great Western Company, 
he was bound to call the attention of the 
House to the extraordinary action which 
they had taken in regard to this par- 
ticular matter. He was perfectly ready 
to admit that within the last two 
years or so that Company had done a very 
great deal in the way of opening up 
communication between London and 
Cornwall, but he must say that with 
regard to this particular matter the Com- 
pany had acted in a manner which was 
neither generous nor justifiable. In the 
interests of the agriculturists, the market 
gardeners, and the growers of vegetables 
in Cornwall he should ask the House to 
reject this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Bolitho.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 


‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. C. WILLIAMS (Truro) said, 
he hoped the House would agree to the 
Motion for the rejection of the Bill. The 
people who were affected by the Bill had 
already suffered severely enough because 
of the monopoly of the Great Western 
Railway. Hon. Members of the House 
looking at a map of the County of 
Devon might be disposed to think that 
with the sea on both sides she might be 
practically independent of railways. That, 
however, was not the case. The main 
produce of that extreme western point of 
the country was of a perishable nature ; it 
was impossible to convey it by sea, and 
it had all of it to be sent to London and 
the other great towns by rail. All the 
Public Bodies in the county had recog- 
nised the fact that the Bill would very 
seriously militate against the local 
interest. He would indeed make him- 
self responsible for the statement that 
every Public Body in the county was 
opposed to the measure, and he should 
think that every Member of Parliament 
who knew the merits of the case would, 
irrespective of the Party to which he 
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belonged, vote in favour of his hon. 
Friend's Motion for rejection. 

*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said, he thought the House ought 
to pay attention to the fact that all the 
Corporate and Elected Bodies of Cornwall 
had petitioned against this Bill ; and 
whilst he believed that the measure was 
inimical to the true interests of Cornwall, 
he was of opinion that the promoters of 
the North Cornwall Railway were not 
wise in trying to obtain running powers 
over the Great Western lines. Access to 
Penzance, Falmouth, and other places 
would be better obtained by what were 
generally termed facility clauses, rather 
than by running powers. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he did 
not see that the House could do any less 
than reject the measure. Representa- 
tions were made against the Bill of so 
strong a character that it appeared to him 
that the House had no alternative but to 
throw out the scheme. No doubt an im- 


portant precedent was being created by 
the rejection of the Bill at this stage, but 
he thought the establishment of a pre- 
cedent was warranted by the fact that in 
this case the passage of the Bill was 
opposed to the best interests of the 


county which it affected. 

*Sir._R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
said, that the issue raised by the Motion 
before the House was not so limited as 
at first sight might appear to be the 
case. It was, in fact,a Motion of a very 
unusual descripticn, but the cireum- 
stances of the case were themselves very 
simple. The Committee of which he 
had the honour to be Chairman had before 
them two rivalschemes. They approved of 
the one and rejected the other. In the 
ordinary course of things, it would be for 
the opponents of the scheme which the 
Committee sanctioned to carry their oppo- 
sition to the other House, where in the 
ordinary course the Bill would be 
fully considered. This was the usual 
course when these Railway Bills were 
concerned. Sometimes a Bill was 
initiated in the one House, and sometimes 
in the other. And it was quite com- 
petent for the opponents, if unsuccessful 
in the House where the Bill was first 
dealt with, to go to the other House. 
It would be remembered that the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill was initiated in 
one House, and thrown out in the other. 
In the following Session it was begun in 


Mr, J. C. Williams 
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the House of Lords and thrown out in the 
Commons. Only after three years did it 
succeed in passing both Houses. To 
attempt to deal with a Bill on the present 
Motion proposed was really an attempt 
to avoid the usual course of procedure. 
[“No!”] It was an attempt to constitute 
that House a sort of Court of Appeal. 
And with all respect, he wished strongly 
to say that that House had not the 
materials before them on which they 
could come to a decision, or even give 
a fair hearing to the case. There 
were plenty of cases on _ record 
wherein the House had re-committed 
Bills to the Committee which had sat 
upon them, but that was always because, 
in the interval between the decision of 
the Committee and the Bills coming 
before the House a compromise had been 
effected between the parties, and the 
opposition had been withdrawn, so that 
the conditions and circumstances were 
completely altered. He must express 
his regret that in this case a compromise 
had not been effected. He would not 
attempt to go into the merits of the case, 
It would take too long. The issue, he 
repeated, was one which in his judgment 
should have been a subject of arrange- 
ment and compromise. But his point 
was that, if there were cases on record 
such as he had stated, there was no case 
on record in which a Bill having been 
before a Private Bill Committee, and 
having been considered by the Committee 
for the prolonged period of a week— 
evidence being taken at length and 
counsel fully heard—the House had re- 
versed the decision of the Committee. In 
view of this absence of precedent and 
the established practice of the House, he 
submitted that to do what was now 
asked would be a most retrograde act, 
They knew that there was a time—in the 
old days—when, if objection was taken 
to the proceedings of a Private Bill 
Committee, the opponents could appeal 
to the House for a Court of Appeal, 
and then a Committee was appointed 
in a most laborious manner—seven Mem- 
bers being selected by ballot from the 
knights of the shires, and they had to sit 
day after day to review the decision 
which was called in question. They all 
knew, also, that it was not so long ago 
since witnesses were heard at the Bar of 
the House. But these were practices 
which the House in its wisdom had de- 
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from, and now there was an 
attempt by a side wind [Mr. Cony- 
BEARE: Oh,no!] Well, he would not 
say a side wind if the expression was 
objected to; but there was an attempt to 
return in some sense to the old state of 
things—an attempt by a most unusual 
procedure to upset the decision of the 
Committee instead of letting the Bill go 
forward to the other House, and carry- 
ing on the opposition there. What 
was the ground on which they were 
asked to take this course? He had 
listened to the arguments used by the 
hon. Member for St. Ives; but he had 
failed to hear anything that was not 
before the Committee which had the 
advantage of hearing the evidence the 
opponents chose to tender. There was 
nothing that fell from the hon. Member 
that was not before the Committee and 
fully considered by them. He readily 
admitted that there had developed a very 
strong force of local objection, and he 
must express his regret that the decision 
of the Committee was one to which such 
strong local objection had been taken. 
But he would point out that the stronger 
the local objection the stronger would 
be the case which would be made out if 
the Bill proceeded to the proper tribunal, 
the House of Lords. He did not pretend 
that this Committee, any more than 
any other Committee, was infallible ; but 
there was only one proper course for the 
House to take, and that was to support 
the Committee, and let this Bill take its 
chance before a Committee of the other 
House. As he had said, he would not go 
into the merits of the Bill; but he 
might be allowed to say that the Com- 
mittee were unanimous in their decision. 
Speaking from his experience as a Chair- 
man:on various Committees, he must say 
that he never saw a Committee more 
intent on their work or more anxious 
to do their duty. Proceedings in Private 
Bill Committee were essentially of a 
judicial character. The whole of the 
modus operandi was judicial. They 
had counsel addressing them, witnesses 
examined and cross-examined, and after 
# full and careful consideration the Com- 
mittee came to their decision as to what, 
on a balance of conflicting interests, was 
best for the public advantage. He 
ventured to say that it would be difficult 
to get Members of that House to devote 
themselves with the whole of their 
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energies to this work, occupying days, 
and sometimes weeks, if, after giving their 
complete attention in a judicial manner 
to the matter before them, they were to 
find that their work was liable to be upset 
on an ex parte statement by the House 
of Commons which had not the evidence 
before it. He wished to cite an autho- 
rity in this matter, that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, it 
would be remembered, once practised 
with success at the Parliamentary Bar. 
The right hon. Gentleman in 1872 told 
the House of Commons that over and over 
again he had known decisions of the House 
of Commons on Private Bills reversed in 
the House of Lords, but never recollected 
any case in which that reversal was not 
right. The right hon. Gentleman added 
that this was natural, because upon the 
second hearing the evideuce might be 
strengthened, mistakes corrected, and the 
whole case better understood. He (Sir 
R. Paget) desired that the present Bill 
should go forward to the place where the 
evidence might be strengthened, mistakes 
corrected, and the whole case better un- 
derstood. The existing system had grown 
up gradually. By degrees they had 
established a method under which Com- 
mittees were the bodies to which they 
entrusted this work. They ought not 
to disturb that system without very 
good cause. There was a further con- 
sideration which he had yet to urge, and 
it was the danger they ran of introducing 
the practice of log-rolling, of lobbying, of 
canvassing for votes—a practice from 
which their Committees were happily 
free. The Committees were chosen be- 
cause they were men with no personal 
local or political interests to serve ; but if 
they allowed these matters to be con- 
sidered by the whole House the door 
would be opened to log-rolling, lobbying, 
and canvassing—a class of evil from which 
Heaven preserve them! His own years 
of Parliamentary life must soon come to 
an end, but he should be very sorry to 
find at the close of his career that the 
action of the House had been such as to 
introduce an evil from which they had 
hitherto escaped, and by the rejection of 
this Bill had set up a very bad precedent, 

Mr. OWEN (Cornwall, Launceston) 
said, he had to support the Motion for 
the rejection of the Bill. The people of 
Cornwall were, of course, grateful to the 
Great Western Railway for what they 
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had done in opening out the south coast, 
bat, unfortunately, the north coast had 
been almost entirely without railway ser- 
vice up to the present time. The London 
and South Western Railway Company 
had opened a branch as far as Launces- 
ton, and a local Company had been 
formed with an agreement with the 
London and South Western Railway 
Company to open out the north coast of 
Cornwall in a way for which they had 
been waiting this 40 years. Thescheme 
was in process, but if this small Bill was 
passed it would shut out Cornwall from 
having two lines, as was desired. His 
own constituents in Nort East Cornwall 
naturally wanted an easy mode of access 
to Truro and to the west. This they 
would get by the extension of the North 
Cornwall Railway, and what they asked 
was that the House would throw out 
this small Bill, which was thoroughly 
inadequate to serve the interests of 
this part of the country, and in- 
stead leave the whole question 
open till next year, when it could 


be fully considered, and the schemes 
put forward by the two rival Railway 
Companies properly gone into. 


The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wells 
had suggested that this opposition should 
have been brought before the Committee. 
But it was quite unexpected that the 
Committee would throw out the North 
Cornwall Railway Bill. Otherwise 
stronger means would have been taken. 
They had now on the one hand the de- 
cision of the Committee, and on the other 
the unanimous voice of Cornwall without 
respect to Party. He believed that all 
the seven Representatives from Cornwall 
were there that day prepared to vote for 
the throwing out of this Bill, and lie 
asked the House to throw it out on the 
ground that the people might reasonably 
be assumed to know what was best for 
themselves. The hon. Baronet said that 
all the facts were not before the House. 
But all the facts were before the county. 
From one end of the county to the other 
the people understood this question, and 
were almost unanimous in desiring that 
there should be two large railway 
systems to open out the county instead 
of their being confined to one. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said 
that, as a Member of the Railway Rates 
Committee, he desired to say a few words 
and to show some general grounds for 
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supporting the Motion for the rejection 
of the Bill. They all had a great re- 
spect for the hon. Baronet personally, and 
also for him in his capacity as 
the Chairman of the Committee, and 
when the hon. Baronet said that 
this was an unusual proceeding 
they must agree with him. But the 
circumstances were themselves unusual, 
so much so as to justify exceptional 
action. This Bill was promoted by the 
Great Western Railway Company, and 
its effect, if it were passed, would be to 
strengthen themonopoly of that Company, 
and it would place the local and non- 
competitive traffic—which was a most 
important part of the traffic—more com- 
pletely in the hands of a Company 
which had in the past dealt with such 
traffic in a manner which could not be 
defended, and which did not justify any 
increase of its powers. They had many 
complaints before the Railway Rates Com- 
mittee against railways, but the chief 
offender was the Great Western. In their 
Report the Committee took the Great 
Western as a typical instance of what a 
great Railway Company was capable of 
doing in the case of local and non-com- 
petitive traffic. Parliament reduced the 
maximam rates, and the Great Western 
alleged that this would bring about a loss 
of £80,000 to the Company. What did 
they do? They immediately raised the 
rates universally to the maximum, and, 
instead of merely recouping themselves to 
the amount of £8,000, they thus actually 
charged an additional £130,000, and made 
a profit of £50,000 out of the action of 
Parliament, which was intended to benefit 
the traders. Their principle of action 
was admitted by them to be that they must 
be entitled to make the traffic pay all it 
would bear. They did not take into 
account that the ultimate bearing point 
might be the breaking point. What 
was the class of traffic with which 
the Company thus dealt? In the 
Report of the Committee they would see 
that the manager stated that the Com- 
pany had not been able to raise the rates 
for traffic where there was competition 
with other lines or with canals, and that 
the increased charges had fallen wholly 
on the non-competitive traffic—that was, 
the local traffic, and largely, therefore, 
the agricultural traffic, with which the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wells was him- 
self in sympathy, and which was suffering 
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from such severe depression. The action 
of the Company was, as a matter of fact, 
directed against those who could not 
help themselves, They could not be sur- 
prised that the Municipalities, which 
could give voice to local interests, and 
the whole of the Members for Cornwall 
were resolutely opposed to the Bill. 
The action of the Company in the past 
had been such that it was the last that 
should be eutrusted with any increase of 
powers of this description. The House 
should be jealous of enlarging a monopoly 
which had been adverse to the interests 
of this district, and from his knowledge 
of what took place on the Railway Rates 
Committee he should most heartily, in 
the general and public interests, support 
oneness for the rejection of the 

ill, 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that the Members for Corn- 
wall agreed that the course which they 
were adopting was wholly unusual, but 
he thought that a few facts which he was 
able tu place before the House would fur- 
ther emphasise the justice of their action. 
The hon. Baronet said that they had no 
business to come before the House and 
try to upset the verdict of the Com- 
mittee, but he claimed that this House 
could not be deprived of its authority, 
right, and duty to consider Bills which 
had passed Committees. He might re- 
mind them of the course that was taken 
on the Employers’ Liability Bill, which 
was considered last Session by a Grand 
Committee of the House. The Bill was 
considered in its main principles by the 
House, and the hon. Baronet’s own Party 
was the most stringent advocate for 
reconsidering the principles of the 
measure. In connection with the present 
Bill they were there not to consider 
details, which were properly the work of 
a Committee. They did not ask the 
House to re-try this question, and go into 
the evidence, but they did say that the 
House should consider the principles 
which were at stake. The hon. Baronet 
referred to precedents. But principles 
were at stake more important than mere 
precedents. They asked the House to 
consider those principles and not to re- 
ject the unanimous prayer of the whole 
of the community whose interests were 
involved. But there was another reason 
why he demurred to the hon. Baronet’s 
argument. They did not desire to rely 
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upon the action of the House of Lords— 
[* Hear, hear!” ]—they preferred to deal 
with the elected Representatives of the 
people. If they could not get justice from 
this House they might have to resort to 
the House of Lords. But speaking 
for a constituency which were not 
prone to recognise the legislative fithess 
of the House of Lords, he said that he pre- 
ferred to appeal to the House of Commons. 
The hon. Baronet stated forcibly and 
truly that the Committees on Private 
Bills were mainly judicial in their 
character, and he pointed out what was 
equally true in theory, that these Com- 
mittees were carefully selected, and that 
the Members were not supposed to have 
any interest in the matters at stake. He 
(Mr. Conybeare) had himself been 
pointedly refused by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Oxford University to be 
a Member of the Committee because, 
though he had no direct personal interest 
in the matter at issue, and his con- 
stituency was not affected by the scheme, 
he represented a portion of the county 
which was connected with the fortunes 
of the Bill. But, notwithstanding what 
was said on this subject, he held that 
they should look carefully into the ques- 
tion whether Members of the Committee 
were or were not interested in railways 
affected. If ne were challenged on this 
point, he would show that in some of 
these cases the rule was not rigidly ad- 
hered to, as he thought that it should be. 
With regard to the subject of precedents, 
the hon. Baronet quoted from an ancient 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. As to this, it only went to show 
that the rejectiou of Private Bills which 
had taken place occasionally in the Upper 
House had always been a rejection which 
was justified. He held that @ fortiori 
the rejection of a Bill by the House of 
Commons would be of a similar charac- 
ter. The hon. Baronet had gone on to 
say that nothing had fallen from the 
Members for Cornwall to-day which was 
not carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee. Well, as to this, there were 36 
witnesses heard. He would ask how 
many of them were in favour of the 
Bill—he meant the North Cornwall 
Bill—and how many in favour of the Bill 
which they asked the House that day to 
reject? There were not six witnesses in 
favour of the Bill last named. The 
whole weight of the evidence was, in 
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reality, in favour of the North Cornwall 
Bill and against the Junction Railway. 
The hon. Baronet relied on precedent, 
but he had not uttered a single word in 
defence of his decision—it was practi- 
cally his decision—when he declared 
that the Preamble of the North Cornwall 
Bill was not proven. 

*Srr R. PAGET: The decision was 
the unanimous decision of the Com- 
mittee, and by no means the decision of 
the Chairman. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that he did 
not mean to suggest that the Committee 
were not unanimous, but, of course, the 
Chairman of these Committees always 
exercised superior weight, and they had 
no reason whatever, except the bare 
appeal to precedent—which did not 
weigh one jot with him—why the Com- 
mittee should have declared that the 
Preamble was not proved. He wanted 
to know why it was declared that the 
Preamble of the North Cornwall Bill 
was not proved? The part of the 
Preamble which was rejected was this 
clause—because all the other clauses 
were really not vital—which was the 
vital clause :— 

“ And whereas it will be for public and local 
advantage that the Company should be autho- 
rised so make and maintain the new railways 
and works from Padstow to Truro and the junc- 
tion in or near Truro with the Falmouth branch 
line and the West Cornwall line of the Great 
Western Railway Company and to exercise 
and enjoy the running powers by this Act 
authorised.” 

He said that was the only portion of the 
Preamble which the hon. Baronet could 
hold was not proved, but he wanted to 
know on what grounds the hon. Gentle- 
man so held? The whole weight of 
evidence went to show that the whole 
public opinion of Cornwall was in favour 
of the Bill. If there was any doubt as 
to whether the North Cornwall line was 
for the benefit of the people of Cornwall 
it should be dissipated by the knowledge 
of the attitude of the people in the matter. 
They were not children in Cornwall ; 
they were men of sense, and they did not 
want four Members of that House to 
dictate to them what was best in their 
own interests. They were perfectly com- 
petent to decide what they wanted, and 
they intended to decide it. There were 
11 Municipalities which had petitioned 
in favour of the North Cornwall Bill, also 

eight Local Boards of Health, 14 Boards 
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of Guardians, 30 District School Boards, 
seven District Burial Boards, most of the 
Justices of the Peace, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Commercial Companies, and Mer- 
eantile Associations of all the principal 
towns, and other authorities. What were 
they told in answer to that? There 
was the statement which had been circu- 
lated in favour of the Bill, the rejection 
of which had been moved by his hon, 
Friend— 

“It is submitted that it would be unusual, if 
not without precedent, for the House to reject a 
Bill so carefully considered by a Select Com- 
mittee, and in favour of which so much evidence 
was forthcoming.” 


As to the point about the Bill having 
been carefully considered, he was not 
going to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Committee, but he did say it was not 
accurate to state that it was so carefully 
considered when they had the fact that 
the Committee committed a gross blunder 
by rejecting the whole Bill and having 
to re-commit it in respect of unopposed 
portions of the Bill, which they 
totally overlooked. In connection with 
the Junction Bill, the rejection of which 
was now asked for, there was a long 
argument as to the breach of the Standing 
Orders, but that was condoned by the 
hon. Baronet, and, in addition, the neces- 
sary legal notices were not served upon 
many of the landowners, and the notices 
could not be accepted as legal in conse- 
quence of this breach of the Standing 
Orders ; therefore, he thought they need 
not trouble themselves much about the 
supposed unusual care with which this 
question was considered. He should like 
the House to understand who the pro- 
moters of these two rival Bills were. 
The promoters of the North Cornwal} 
Bill were the most respected, influential 
men in the country. They (the Directors) 
were Mr. James Tremayne, Earl Wharn- 
cliffe, Mr. Lewis Charles Foster, Lord 
Halsbury, Sir Lewis W. Molesworth, 
Sir W. Onslow, Sir Charles G. Prideaux 
Brune, Mr. Charles Bambridge Rendle, 
Mr. Michael Williams, and Mr. Arthur 
Mills—a stronger body of men could not 
be found. He admitted this frankly, 
thongh he did not suppose that there 
was a single one of them who were not 
politically opposed to him, but they 
represented the best interests of the 
county. Who had they got as pro- 
moters of the other Bill—which was 
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teally a one-horse tramway arrangement 
of six miles ? They had a gentleman called 
Mr. Read, who might be known in the 
county as the liquidator of the Cornwall 
Minerals Line, but in no other capacity. 
He did not think that Mr. Read 
possessed an acre of land in the whole 
county, and the other promoter was 
a Mr. Loden, who was equally un- 
known. He said, on the one hand, 
they had two absolutely unknown men 
whose names would not get a farthing of 
eapital in the county ; and they were told 
that these men, to use an Americanism, 
were to boss the county in the matter of 
this railway question against those 
weighty names representing both Houses 
of Parliament and representing the best 
classes and best interests in Corawall. 
He said these facts ought to be known to 
hon. Members who desired to give an 
upright vote on a question like tais. 
He had it on the authority of the Secre- 
tary to the agent for the Duchy of 
Cornwall that the passing of the Bill 
now before the House would put the 
county back 50 years. They did not 
want to be put back 50 years. It was 
desired by competition to bring the 
county into cheaper and more speedy 
communication not only with London, 
but the manufacturing districts in the 
Midlands and the North ; and if the Great 
Western Company’s Bill were passed, the 
House would be bolstering up that 
Company’s monopoly. He had intended 
to have given one or two facts with 
respect to railway rates, but the speech 
of the hon. Member for Islington (Sir 
A. Rollit), to whom they were deeply 
grateful, had made this unnecessary. 
There were only one or two further 
points which he wished to lay before the 
House, connected with the general policy 
of the Great Western Railway. When 
the West Cornwall Railway Bill was 
passed in 1846, running powers over the 
line were reserved to any railway which 
might come into the county hereafter. 
Subsequently to this, in an Omnibus Bill, 
the Great Western Railway Company 
surreptitiously repealed these running 
powers, and thus a set-fight would be 
necessary before such powers could be 
obtained again. This only showed the 
general policy adopted in this case, 
There was a secret agreement between 
the South Western and the Great 
Western Railway Companies; but he 
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contended that the County of Cornwall 
was not made for the benefit of either of 
these railways, but the railways for the 
benefit of the people of Cornwall. It 
would be an injustice to the people of 
the whole county if their interests should 
be postponed to any arrangement by 
which two great Railway Companies 
had chosen to farm out a county and say 
to the people, “ You must take this or 
that, and we will not allow anybody else 
to trespass upon the sphere of action 
reserved tous.” This little railway the 
House was asked to reject was pressed 
upon the Great Western time and again 
during the last few years, but they 
never thought it necessary to construct 
it; but now, when they saw a line 
proposed which was for the benefit of 
the whole county, they stirred themselves 
up and said this extended scheme was 
not necessary, and the money would 
never be obtained for it. Well, the 
requisite money for any immediate 
extension was already provided. The 
county had already provided the £600,000 
capital to carry on the works so far, and 
it was not likely to be behind in finding 
the other £200,000. This was the 
policy which the Great Western had 
pursued in every other case. It was not 
right that the House should do anything 
to assist the monopolising policy of the 
Great Western or any other railway. 
What was demanded in the county was 
that there should be free and open com- 
petition in these matters. It was incom- 
prehensible to him that the Committee 
upstairs should have rejected the Pre- 
amble of the North Cornwall Railway 
Bill which declared it would be for the 
advantage of the county that that rail- 
way should be constructed, and it would 
be still more incomprehensible to him if 
the House should support that decision. 
*Mr. JOHNSON-FERGUSON 
(Leicester, Loughborough) said, that had 
he not been a Member of the Committee 
which considered these two Bills, he 
should not have ventured to trespass upon 
the time of the House on an occasion like 
this. What they had to decide was 
whether the decisiun of that Committee 
which had these Bills before them for six 
days, examined numerous witnesses, and 
had given the matter the most continuous 
and exhaustive examination, was to be 
supported and accepted by this House, or 
whether that decision was to be set on 
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one side and the Bill they passed re- 
jected; or, in other words, the way 
opened for the other Bill, which, after the 
most careful examination, they regarded 
as unsuitable to be passed. Let him 
explain what the real position of the 
question was. It was desirable that there 
should be a railway between Newquay 
and Truro, a distance of 13 miles. 
Already a line existed for six miles 
belonging to the Cornwall Minerals Rail- 
way, leased to the Great Western Rail- 
way, and the Company, the Bill of 
which they passed, proposed to construct 
a line seven miles in length, joining that 
short section with Truro, improving that 
short section and making it a working 
passenger line between Newquay and 
Truro, at an expense of under £80,000, 
The other Company—the North Cornwall 
—came forward with a proposal to con- 
struct a line from Padstow through 
Newquay to Truro, a distance of 25 
miles, at the estimated cost of £450,000. 
They had already for 12 years had an 
Act enabling them to construct a line 
from Halswell to Padstow. Two-thirds 
of that line was constructed, a portion of 
it was in course of construction, and the 
last part, from Wadebridge to Padstow, 
was not as yet attempted. What was 
the position of the capital of that 
Company ? Less than one-half of that 
capital had been subscribed by the 
public, and the rest of the money, as far 
as the line had gone, had been provided 
month by month by the Consolidated 
Bank of Cornwall. It was perfectly 
evident to the Committee there was not 
the slightest probability of the North 
Cornwall Railway Company within any 
reasonable time being able to raise the 
capital necessary to complete their own 
line, and still less to complete the 25 
miles of additional line which they 
asked for from Padstow to Truro. The 
Committee, therefore, regarded it as in 
the interests of the districts concerned 
that the short line from Newquay to 
Truro should be constructed, and he 
appealed to the House to support that 
decision of the Committee and read this 
Bill a third time. 

Mr. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, Mid, 
St. Austell) (Lorp or THE TREAsuRY), 
desired to say a word or two, as this was 
a question which affected his own con- 
stituency in particular, and he admitted 
quite freely that they were asking the 


Mr. Johnson- Ferguson 
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House of Commons to take a strong step 
when they asked them to reverse a 
finding of a Committee of this House, 
and he was quite sure nobody who knew 
him would accuse him of want of respect 
to the hon. Baronet the Chairman of 
that Committee or his colleagues. He 
was not making any reflection on those 
Members or on the manner which the 
inquiry was conducted, but he said they 
could make out in Cornwall an unanswer- 
able case to show the House of Commons 
why they should reject the finding of 
the Committee upstairs. The County 
of Cornwall had shown by the Petitions 
sent to this House from every Electoral 
Authority in the county, from the County 
Council to every Burial Board, that the 
feeling was unanimous against this 
Bili. It was quite true, it might be, 
that the case for Cornwall ought to 
have been better presented before the 
Committee, but he was prepared to 
show that a large part of the local feeling 
had arisen since the decision of the 
Committee. He said, in his judgment 
that was caused by the fact that nobody 
in Cornwall, so far as he knew, ever 
dreamed that that Committee would pass 
this particular Bill and reject the other 
larger scheme proposed to them. It was 
only when the County of Cornwall awoke 
to the danger in which it lay through 
this Bill being passed that the people 
unanimously asked the House to deliver 
them from the gigantic monopoly and 
reject this Bill on the Third Reading. 
The Chairman of the Committee just 
now regretted that a compromise had not 
been arrived at on this question. He 
thought the hon. Baronet was right in 
that regret. It was obviously the in- 
tention of the Great Western Railway 
Company not to compromise on this 
question, but to continue their monopoly 
in Cornwall, and to prevent any other 
line as long as they could from making 
a through line from London down to 
Cornwall. He said, therefore, this 
House had every reason to interfere in 
this matter. The House was not being 
asked to support a monopoly, but to de- 
feat one. Everyone in Cornwall desired 
that the House should not force down 
the throats of the people a railway 
which they did not want, and which all 
their elected bodies had petitioned 
against. He asked the House to vote 
for the rejection of the Bill on the broad 
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nd that when there was such local 
unanimity the House of Commons should 
not disregard it. 

Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.), 
as a Member of the Committee which 
considered these two Bills, said, that in 
reference to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Camborne, he had to say 
that the hon. Baronet who was the 
Chairman of that Committee (Sir R. 
Paget) did not rely merely on precedent, 
but he thought the time of the House 
was too precious to go into the questions 
which occupied the Committee six or 
seven days. On the Committee they 
had no doubt that opinion in Cornwall 
was in favour of the North Cornwall 
Bill; but it was evident that what was 
hoped was that they would bring down 
the rates by having two railways—a 
result which could only be arrived at by 
granting running powers which it was 
impossible to grant. The Members of 
the Committee approached this question 
with open minds. For his part, although 
he was in favour of the North Cornwall 
Railway, he was, from the facts brought 
before them, converted to the other way 
of thinking during the progress of the 
Committee, and the <lecision they arrived 
at was the only one they could arrive at, 
and he asked the House to uphold it. 

Mr. Havetock WILson rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put;” but Mr. 
SPEAKER withheld his assent, as it ap- 
peared to him that the House was 
prepared to come to an 
decision. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
290.—(Division List, No. 50.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, put off for 
six months. 


QUESTIONS. 


OVERCROWDING IN LONDON BOARD 
SCHOOLS, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Commitee of Coun- 
cil on Education if he is aware that 


immediate | 
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the statement, apparently on autho- 
rity, that “habitual attendance” meant 
average attendance, is being interpreted 
to mean that in the Minute of the Com- 
mittee of Council, dated 17th April, 
1894, the words “ habitually present at 
any one time” stand for average attend- 
ance; is he aware that most of the 
instances of overcrowding class rooms 
and congested classes in London Board 
schools, which have of late heen made 
known, would be legalised, and to that 
extent justified, by the operation of 
Article 73, in its modified form, if the 
words “habitually present at any one 
time” may be taken to mean average 
attendance; and if he will state the 
exact meaning which the Department 
attach to the words in question, and will 
define what is to be the practice of the 
Education Department in deciding whe- 
ther due effect is given by school mana- 
gers to this portion of Article 73 of the 
Day School Code, 1894 ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : I presume the hon. Member 
has in his mind words incidentally-used 
by Lord Playfair, in another place, on 
the 19th of April last, that “ the expres- 
sion * habitual’ probably meant average 
| attendance.” These words were not 
| meant as giving any exact definition of 
the words “habitually present,” and I 
am not aware that the phrase is being 
interpreted as equivalent to “in average 
attendance.” The intention of the words 
is to enable Her Majesty’s Inspectors to 
take cognisance of periods of congested 
attendance, though the average attend- 
ance for the year may be within the limit 
allowed. The expression is, therefore, 
stronger than that of average attendance. 
The general object of the Article is to dis- 
courage the continuance of overcrowded 
rooms and congested classes, which have 
been reported to the Department as 
existing in various localities. 





SHEERNESS NAVAL GUNNERY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

ApmirkaL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty whether, in view of the 
fact that of the sum of £3,000 voted by 
Parliament in the Estimates for 1893-4 for 
necessary works in connection with the 
Naval Gunnery Establishment at Sheer- 
ness, no portion whatever has been ex~ 
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pended thereon during the last financial 
year, can he state to what purpose was 
the said money devoted ; whether the 
sums of £5,000, voted recently for erec- 
tion of a drill battery, and £1,000 to- 
wards a rifle range, will be expended 
upon those necessary objects this year ; 
whether he is aware that there is abso- 
lutely no latrine accommodation on the 
parade ground for the seamen drilling 
there, although their 
approved of their being built and the 
matter is urgent ; whether, the men are 
sent to Gravesend in parties of 100, at an 
expense of Is. 4d. each, by railway per 
week or fortnight, being absent three 
days or more, and have tobe billeted in 
military barracks ; whether urgent re- 
oo have been made to their 

rdships on the various matters of drill, 
battery, and other necessary buildings to 
carry on the work of a gunnery school, 
for the past two years; why is this in- 
stitution allowed to remain in its present 
condition, to the great injury of the 
Naval Service ; and whether, pending 
the erection of a drill shed and other 
necessary buildings, arrangements can be 
made for the use of the ground floor of 
the large boat-house in the dockyard for 
drill purposes in wet weather ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
(1) A sum of £3,000, on account of a 
total estimate of £9,000, was voted in 
1892-3, not 1893-4, for gunnery estab- 
lishment, including new rifle range, but 
the expenditure was deferred pending re- 
consideration of the scheme. The money 
remained surplus at the end of the year. 
(2) The sums of £5,000 and £1,000, 
taken on account of these works, will be 
spent in the present financial year. (3) 
Arrangements are being made for enter- 
ing into a contract for the necessary 
latrine accommodation. (4) Until the 
rifle range at Sheerness is ready it is 
necessary to send the men to Gravesend 
to obtain the requisite practice. (5) As 
regards the suggestion in the last para- 
graph of the question, I am advised that 
it would not be practicable to use the 
boat-house for this purpose. 

ApmiraL FIELD: What has become 
of the money ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : It is quite 
impossible to say. It was dealt with ac- 
cording to the Rule applicable to sur- 
pluses. 


Admiral Field 
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ApmiraL FIELD: I have given ten 
days’ notice of this question, and ought 
to be able to get a reply. Was it ex- 
pended on behalf of the Naval Service, 
or was it sent back to the Treasury ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No answer 
can be given with respect to any item 
not expended for the purpose for which 
it was intended. It may have gone 
back to the Treasury, or it may have been 


pent. 

Mr.« KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): May this money 
voted for Sheerness have been expended 
at other places ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The money 
was not spent on the purposes for which 
it was voted. It became surplus, and fell 
under the rule under which surpluses 
are dealt with. It may have gone to 
other items in the Navy Votes, or it may 
not have been spent at all. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN;: 
If it has not been spent at all it must be 
Will it be spent on Sheer- 


somewhere. 
ness ? 

Sirr A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): 
Are we to understand that there is no 
record whatever of the expenditure of 
surplus money ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Money which 
is voted and not spent may form part of 
a sum used for other purposes in the 
Navy, or it may go back to the Trea- 
sury. It is quite impossible to give in- 
formation as to any particular item. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : Is there no record ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: There can 
be no record. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
Is no record kept of money transferred 
from one account to another ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The money 
is not earmarked in any way, and you 
cannot trace any particular sum. All 
you can say is it was not spent for the pur- 
pose for which it was voted. It may be 
applied to other purposes with the con- 
sent of the Treasury. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Does the Comptroller and Auditor 
General make any Report on it ? 

[No answer was given. } 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) : I think the hon. Gentleman is 
incorrect in saying that money voted for 
one purpose may be spent on another. 
Was the consent of the Treasury given 
in this case ? 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Yes; if the 
money was applied to other purposes. 


REGIMENTAL CANTEENS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he will state whether it is by the 
orders of the War Office that Command- 
ing Officers of regiments stationed in cities 
in Ireland do not get their supplies of 
articles sold in canteens, including beer, 
-&c., from local traders ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe_it-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): I have already stated, on 
several occasions in this House, that can- 
teens are managed by committees, and 
that those committees are free to obtain 
supplies from any source they may select. 


CAVAN LAND COMMISSION APPEALS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether the 
Land Commission in hearing appeals in 
Cavan acted on the Report of Mr. 
Bomford, whose connection with land- 
lords in the county has been the subject 
of comment and who has had no ex- 
perience of farming tillage land, or whe- 
ther they obtained any independent evi- 
dence ; (2) whether he can say in how 
many cases recently heard in Cavan the 
rent was raised and in how many 
lowered ; (3) and whether he has con- 
veyed to the Land Commission any in- 
timation of the general feeling against 
the employment of Court Valuers in 
places where they are connected with 
the landlord interest ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J.Morter, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): (1) The Land Commission 
inform me that on hearing the appeals at 
Cavan they considered the evidence pro- 
duced on behalf of the tenant and the 
landlord and also the Reports made by 
the Assistant Commissioners or by the 
County Court Valuers, and the Reports 
made by the Appeal Court Valuers in 
each case. Every case in which a 
judicial rent had been fixed by the Com- 
mission was valued and reported upon 
for the rehearing before the two Appeal 
Court valuers—that is to say, either by 
Messrs. Bell and Grey or by Messrs. 
Bomford and Callan. Mr. Bomford 
states that it is not the fact that he has 
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had no experience of farming tillage 
land ; that, on the contrary, he held for 
a number of years as tenant a large farm 
in rotation tillage. (2) There was no 
case at the late Cavan Sittings in which 
the rent was reduced. (3) On the 26th 
of April I expressed the opinion that it 
was extremely and obviously undesirable 
that the Court Valuer should be sent to 
a district in which he has connections 
amongst the landlords. This opinion I 
have communicated to the Land Com- 
mission. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL inquired whe- 
ther those Appeal Court Valuers were 
not described as graziers and land 
agents in a Parliamentary Return, and 
whether persons so described were 
proper persons to be appointed to value 
tillage holdings ? 

Mr. KNOX asked in what county Mr, 
Bomford had a farm ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he was afraid 
he could not go into Mr. Bomford’s 
history. He believed the valuers did 
describe themselves as suggested by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, and, 
judging from that description, he would 
not have thought persons so described 
were the best to be selected for the 
work, 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): Did 
the Commission act on the Report of 
Mr. Bomford ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have given 
all the information I possess on the 
subject. 


CANADIAN CATTLE TRADE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, in view of the fact 
that a Canadian animal landed at Dept- 
ford on the 22nd of September was pro- 
nounced by the experts of the Board to 
be affected with contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia, if he still proposes to admit 
Canadian cattle into the country without 
being subject to slaughter at the port at 
the close of the further special examina- 
tion which he has announced, if between 
that date and the present time no further 
cases of disease are discovered in cattle 
imported from Canada; within what 
period after a case of disease has been 
detected in animals arriving from any 
given country he considers that animals 
coming from the same country can be 
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admitted with exemption from slaughter 
without exposing cattle in this country to 
the risk of contagious disease ; and whe- 
ther he contemplates that the examina- 
tion in question will be completed before 
the expiry of the month of June ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I had, of 
course, given the fullest consideration to 
the fact to which the right hon. Member 
refers before making my recent state- 
ment on this subject, and, as I stated the 
other day, nothiug has since occurred 
which leads me to modify that statement. 
It would be most undesirable that I 
should specify any particular period as 
being in all cases long enough after a 
case of disease has been detected to allow 
free importation to be resumed with the 
reasonable security required by the 
Statute. The length of time which has 
elapsed since the detection of disease is 
an important, but by no means the only, 
factor which it is my duty to take into 
account. I do not at present contemplate 
that the examination will be concluded 
before the date mentioned by the right 
hon. Gentleman, 


IRISH FISHERIES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
reference to the Report of the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries dated 20th April, 1893, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to establish a close season for herrings 
off the South-West coast of Ireland, as 
necessary for the protection of the 
mackerel fishery, from the lst of April to 
the 16th of May in each year; whether 
he has observed that « great mass of 
evidence was tendered to show that the 
herring fishing carried on off that coast 
by Scottish fishermen is not at all in- 
jurious to the mackerel and hake which 
are fished for there during the same 
period by Irish fishermen; whether he is 
aware that the proposed close time would 
so shorten the season for herring fishing 
as practically to exclude Scottish fisher- 
men from the Irish waters; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will institute 
fuller and independent inquiries before 
taking any steps to bring into force the 
close season Order which is recommended 
in the Report above mentioned ? 


Mr. Chaplin 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : The recommenda- 
tion made by the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries in their Report of the 20th of 
April, 1893, to the effect stated in the 
first paragraph of the question, can only 
be carried out by legislation. It is true 
that a large mass of evidence was given 
of the nature indicated in the second 
paragraph, but it is also the fact that a 
considerable amount of evidence in con- 
flict with this evidence was adduced— 
amongst others by Scotchmen at Camp- 
beltown. This rebutting evidence su 
ported the contention of the Irish fisher- 
men. The Inspectors carefully weighed 
the entire evidence, and having regard to 
the importance of the mackerel fishing, 
came to the conclusion that the views of 
the Irish, Maux, Lowestoft, and Camp- 
beltown fishermen were, in the main, 
correct. With regard to the third para- 
graph, legislation in the direction referred 
to would, no doubt, shorten the time 
during which Scotehmen could fish, but 
by only four days, as by mutual arrange- 
ment the herring fishery has not com- 
menced in recent years before the 12th 
of May. 


WATER-TIGHT BULKHEADS ON BATTLE- 
SHIPS. 

ApmrraL FIELD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
extra water-tight bulkheads have been 
recently or are being now fitted to H.M.S. 
Sans Pareil, at Malta, above her pro- 
tective deck, by special desire of her 
Captain, as additional protection against 
disaster from injury by ram or torpedo ; 
and whether the ships of the Admiral 
class, now in the Mediterranean, will be 
also similarly fitted with these extra 
bulkheads to give them increased pro- 
tection ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurtte- 
worTH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : Extra 
water-tight bulkheads have been fitted 
at Malta in H.M.S. Sans Pareil above 
the main deck (top of belt), on the 
suggestion of her Captain, to give in- 
creased security under certain cireum- 
stances. The ships of the Admiral 
class do not resemble the Sans Pareil 
either in the disposition or in the number 
of the bulkheads between the main and 
upper decks, so that the suggestions 
made for the Sans Pareil do not apply 
to the Admiral class. 
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BOMBAY AGRICULTURISTS’ 
GRIEVANCES. 

Sm W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been drawn to a Petition from the agri- 
culturists of Panwel Taluka, in the 
Kolaba District of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, complaining of the enhancement 
of the Government demand at the recent 
revision settlement ; whether he is aware 
that although it is a standing Rule of 
the Settlement Department that such en- 
hancement shall not exceed 33 per cent. 
upon a whole Taluka, 66 per cent. on 
any one village, and 100 per cent. upon 
any individual holding, in the whole 
Taluka of Panwel the increase has been 
44°8 per cent., in certain villages over 
100 per cent., and in certain individual 
holdings over 1,000 per cent. ; will he 
explain why it is that although under 
Section 107 of the Land Revenue Code, 
and Government Resolution of the 26th 
of March, 1884, the full benefit of im- 
provements made by the owner at his 
own cost is secured to him, 7,000 acres 
reclaimed from the waste and converted 
into rice land at great expense have been 
charged the full assessment as arable 
land ; whether the rural population of 
the Panwel Taluka has increased by 50 
per cent. since the former settlement, 
without any proportional increase in the 
cultivated area ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that the Petitioners allege that 
the enhancements are illegal and unjusti- 
fiable, he will direct an inquiry to be held 
by persons, official and non-official, un- 
connected with the Settlement Depart- 
ment, and pending such inquiry order the 
assessment to be collected at the old 
rates ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.): My hon. Friend has been 
good enough to show me a copy of the 
Petition to which his question refers. In 
1892, the Secretary of State, after full 
consideration, concurred in a recommenda- 
tion of the Bombay Government that the 
standing limit of enhancement should be 
set aside in the case of Panwel Taluka 
and other tracts similarly situated. It 
was held that Section 107 of the Bombay 
Revenue Code, as amended by the 
Bombay Act of 1886, did not bar the 
revision of assessment on lands converted 
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from waste into cultivated lands yielding 
hay and other valuable crops. The facts 
are approximately as stated in the fourth 
paragraph of the question ; but the value 
of the produce and of the land has risen 
greatly, and the rental of land in Panwel 
Taluka ranges from two-and-a-half to 
seven-and-a-quarter times the new assess- 
ment. In the circumstances, I do not 
propose to take any action in the matter. 


Pensions. 


SUNDAY LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he will undertake to instruct the Factory 
Inspectors under his Department to 
report how many men are employed in 
the factories and workshops they visit 
for an average of 12 hours a day in 
factories where the work goes on on 
Sundays as well as week days ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tune HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. George Russet, North 
Beds) (who replied) said: The Secretary 
of State has given instructions for a 
Return to be prepared of the number of 
men employed in factories for an average 
of 12 hours a day where the work goes on 
on Sundays as well as week days. 


MILITARY PENSIONS. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office if the 
former service of a soldier, when restored 
to him by War Office authority, is con- 
sidered as equivalent to continuous 
service in computing the amount of his 
pension ; and, if so, if he will meet the 
cases of non-commissioned officers (as 
stated in his reply of the 15th of June, 
1893) who were deprived of the right to 
reckon their former service towards 
pension, under the Royal Warrant of the 
Ist of July, 1891, by extending to them 
the advantages of the Warrant of the 4th 
of August, 1893, irrespective of the date 
of their re-enlistment or the good conduct 
badges in possession on date of first dis- 
charge ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The case of non-commissioned officers has 
been specially regarded in the Regulation 
recently issued. Haying been allowed 
to count the whole of their former 
service towards making up the period to 
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entitle them to a pension, they may be 
able to earn their full pension. 


THE “SOBRIETY” FATALITY. 

Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade why no 
official inquiry has been held into the 
collision between the smack Sobriety of 
Grimsby and the steamship Basset Hound, 
sailing out of Hull on the 7th of April, 
1894; whether he is aware that four out 
of five hands were drowned out of the 
crew of the smack Sobriety ; and why no 
Board of Trade inquiry has been held 
into the cause of each man’s death, in 
accordance with the law in such case as 
set forth in the Merchant Shipping 
Acts ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rHz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) (who 
replied) said: 1 am aware of the unfor- 
tunate loss of life which occurred in the 
ease to which the right hon. Gentleman 
refers. An inquiry into the cause of the 
deaths has already been held by the 
Superintendent of Mercantile Marine, 
and a preliminary investigation into the 
cause of the collision has also taken 
place. The Board of Trade have in 
addition ordered a formal official inquiry 
to be held, but this must stand over 
until the proceedings now pending in 
the Admiralty Court are concluded. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Why have not the 
relatives of these unfortunate men been 
informed of the result of the inquiry ? 
Surely the matter is of importance to 
them ? 

Mr. BURT : I will look into that. 


IRISH BANKRUPTCY ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg toask 
the Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is he aware that great incon- 
venience is experienced by the traders 
and the commercial classes in the North- 
West of Ireland owing to the absence of 
a Local Bankruptey Court; has a 
Memorial been presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant by the Londonderry Chamber 
of Commerce praying for the establish- 
ment of a Local Bankruptcy Court in 
Londonderry, pursuant to the Local 
Bankruptcy (Ireland) Act ; and will the 
necessary steps be taken for the estab- 
lishment of such a Court ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Memorial 
referred to in the question has been re- 
ferred to the Lord Chancellor, who is 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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now making inquiries into the matter, 
and willsubmit his recommendation with 
the least possible delay. 


POSTAL APPOINTMENTS IN DUBLIN, 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has received 
a Memorial signed by all the members of 
the Dublin Letéer Carriers’ branch pro- 
testing against the proposed appointment 
of an official from the Parcel Post 
branch to a vacant post in the Secretary’s 
Department of the General Post Office, 
Dublin; is the person proposed to be 
appointed a junior official in the Parcel 
Post branch ; and has it been the practice 
hitherto to appoint a senior postman from 
the Letter Carriers’ branch ; if so, what 
are the reasons for the departure ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr, A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): A 
Memorial has been received from pdst- 
men in Dublin appealing against the 
recent appointment of one of their own 
number to the post of messenger in the 
Secretary’s Office. This Memorial is 
signed by 65 postmen out of a total 
number of 162. The postman appointed 
has been five years in the Service, and 
at the time of appointment was employed 
on Parcel Post duty. It has not been 
the practice hitherto to appoint to be 
messenger one of the senior postmen. 
Postmen, indeed, possess no stronger 
claim to the appointment than members 
of other classes ; and the case is essen- 
tially one for selection. 


IRISH RESIDENT MAGISTRATES. 

Dr. ROBERT AMBROSE (Mayo, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if 
there is any Rule or custom limiting the 
time during which a Resident Magistrate 
may be allowed to remain in a particular 
district ; and, if not, would he consider 
the desirability of limiting the continu- 
ance of Resident Magistrates in particular 
districts to a fixed term of years ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is no Rule 
or custom of the nature indicated in the 
question, and I am not sure that it would 
be expedient for me to fix atime limit as 
suggested. A considerable number of 
Resident Magistrates have been five 
years and upwards at their present sta- 
tions, and transfers are sometimes carried 
out at the request of Magistrates them- 
selves for family reasons. 
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PAUPER DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Sm J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
pressure is being at present applied by 
the Local Government Board to any of 
the Boards of Guardians in the Metropolis 
for the purpose of obtaining an extension 
of the accommodation in pauper district 
schools ; and whether, in view of the 
proved inadequacy of the district school 
system for the proper education of pauper 
children, he will pledge himself that no 
extension of district schools shall take 

lace until a complete and public inquiry 

as been held into the merits of the 
various methods of dealing with these 
children ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Suaw- 
LerevrE, Bradford, Central): There 


are cases in which additional provision’ 


for pauper children of Unions included 
in school districts is necessary, and the 
question how such additional accommo- 
dation should be provided is now under 
the consideration of the managers and of 
the Board. I cannot admit that there 
has been any proved inadequacy of these 
district schools. At the same time, the 
Board do not favour the aggregation of 
very large numbers of children in the 
same building, and careful consideration 
will be given to the question as to how 
the additional provision can best be made 
in connection with the circumstances of 
each particular case. 


MISCHIEVOUS SULDIERS. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been drawn to several cases of alleged 
damage committed by a detachment of 
Royal Artillery billeted at Tenterden, in 
Kent, on the 15th instant, as described 
ina letter to The Times, of the 21st 
instant; and whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made, so that the persons 
who have suffered loss may receive prompt 
and sufficient compensation forall damage 
sustained ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No complaint of this damage was made 
by the landlords to the officer command- 
ing the battery, who only learned what 
had occurred from a newspaper report. 
Some of the men have been punished, 
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and are prepared to pay for the damage 
they have done. Any complaint ad- 
dressed to the officer commanding the 
20th Field Battery Royal Artillery, 
Aldershot, will receive attention. 


Foreign Stations. 


PARISH COUNCIL REGISTER. 

Mr. BRUNNER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, in the new Registration 
Order, or in the Rules for elections, under 
the Parish Councils Act, paragraph 11 
of the Registration Order of the 2nd 
March, 1889, could be modified so as to 
allow a copy of each Overseer’s list being 
given to each accredited Party agent in 
each constituency ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : Under the 
existing law any election agent can 
obtain a copy of the List on payment of 
a fee in accordance with the scale fixed 
by Schedule D to the Parliamentary 
Registration Act, 1843. I am advised 
that what is proposed by my hon. Friend 
could not be affected without legislation. 


MILITARY TROUBLES AT AGRA. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether Her 
Majesty’s Government can give the 
House any information as to the recent 
mutinous conduct of Native troops at 
Agra, and generally with regard to the 
reports of disaffection in India ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: With regard 
to the incident at Agra, I am informed 
that the insubordination was confined to 
two companies, was not of a serious 
nature, and was unaccompanied by vio- 
lence ; and that the Government of India 
attach no importance to the occurrence, 
which related to a dispute with Native 
officers, and was entirely unconnected 
with caste or religious feeling. I have 
seen in some of the newspapers conjec- 
tures and suggestions with regard to the 
existence of disaffection in India, but I 
have received no information which in 
any way confirms or supports them. 


MARINES AT FOREIGN STATIONS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther any foreign stations have yet been 
garrisoned with Marines, especially the 
Falkland Islands, as suggested by the 
late Board of Admiralty ; and whether 
a new South American Station has yet 
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been formed out of the South-east Coast 
of America Station and the southern por- 
tion of the Pacific Station, or otherwise ? 

Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Falkland Islands have not been 
garrisoned with Marines, nor any other 
Foreign Station, with the exception of 
Esquimault. So far as I am aware, the 
late Board of Admiralty did not make 
any such suggestion, as the question 
assumes. A new South American Station 
has not been formed. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, when any 
portion of an improvement scheme under 
the Labourers (Ireland) Act is objected 
to, the Board of Guardians promoting the 
scheme and having complied with the 
requirements of the law must either 
abandon the portions objected to or post- 
pone carrying out the unopposed part of 
the improvement scheme until the merits 
of the disputed parts are investigated and 
decided upon ; and whether it would be 
possible to obviate this often very long 
delay, and empower Boards of Guardians 
who have promoted an improvement 
scheme to proceed with carrying out the 
unopposed part of a scheme pending the 
investigation and decision by the proper 
authorities of the merits of the disputed 
portions ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
stated with substantial accuracy. I have 
already explained that it is not possible 
by administrative action to shorten the 
existing procedure connected with the 
carrying out of the Labourers Act, and 
I fear it would be quite impossible for 
the Government to introduce a Bill 
having for its object the amendment of 
these Acts. 


EX-INSPECTOR RUFF. 

Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether any Report has been 
furnished to the Home Office as to the 
punishment inflicted on ex-Inspector 
Ruff, of the Metropolitan Police ; and, 
if so, what is the general nature of that 
Report ; and whether he proposes to 
take any, and if so what, action in the 
matter ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has given the facts of 


Mr. Hanbury 





this case his serious attention, and after 
full consideration he is obliged to decline 
to interfere, 


COLONIAL OFFICERS AND MILITARY 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, in view of the fact that officers of 
the Colonial Forces have made excellent 
records in the “ Long Courses,” and that 
their names are honourably mentioned in 
the annual Reports of the School of 
Gunnery, if he would explain why it is 
that, notwithstanding the distinction 
thus achieved, such colonial officers are 
not eligible for appointment to ad- 
jutancies of Volunteers or Militia, while 
British Artillery officers, who go through 
precisely the same courses, are regu- 
larly appointed to such posts; is he 
aware that English Artillery officers 
hold highly-paid appointments in the 
Colonies; and does the present dis- 
qualification of colonial officers to hold 
appointments in England rest on Regu- 
lations that were framed at a time when 
the probability of colonial officers attain- 
ing high distinction in the Imperial 
School of Gunnery was not contem- 
plated ; if so, will he amend such Regu- 
lations in order to bring them into con- 
formity with existing conditions, and 
place Colonial and British officers who 
distinguish themselves in the School of 
Gunnery on an equal footing as regards 
appointments in England ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is very creditable to the officers of 
colonial forces that they have devoted 
their time and money to qualify them- 
selves professionally, and I am sure that 
the forces to which they belong will 
derive great benefit from their zeal and 
assiduity ; but the hon. Member does not 
seem to be aware that the colonial forces 


are not technically a portion of the 
British Army. They are not under the 
Army Act, but are governed by their 


own local statutes, and consequently 
they have no power of command over 
soldiers or Volunteers in this country. 
British officers holding appointments in 
connection with colonial forces are sent 
at the invitation of the colonies in which 
they serve, and any powers of command 
which they exercise are conferred upon 
them by the Governments of those 
colonies. 
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ADMIRALTY TENDERS. 

Sir F. SEAGER HUNT (Maryle- 
bone, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he will inform 
the House of the amounts of the various 
tenders received by the Admiralty for 
the building (with engines) of the follow- 
ing ships :—Jupiter, Powerful, Mars, 
Terrible, Diana, Venus, Dido, Isis, 
Juno, and Doris ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
It would be contrary to precedent, and 
undesirable in the public interest, for the 
Admiralty to publish the amounts of all 
the tenders received for the ships which 
are to be built in private yards. Unsuc- 
cessful tenders are always treated as con- 
fidential. Buta Return of the estimated 
cost of all these ships will be laid on the 
‘Table when the contracts have been com- 
pleted for auxiliary machinery, armour, 
gun-mountings, &c. 

Sir F. SEAGER HUNT: Will 
the figures of the accepted tenders be 
given ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
They will be included in the cost of each 
ship. 


COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDERS’ 
GRIEVANCES, 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he could lay upon the 
Table the statistical authority on which 
he based his argument as to the hard- 
ships inflicted on compound householder 
voters who have been disfranchised in 
consequence of the compounding land- 
lord not having paid the rates com- 
pounded for ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : Statistics have 
not been obtained as to the number of 
cases in which voters have been disfran- 
chised in consequence of the compound- 
ing landlord not having paid the rates 
compounded fer. But our attention was 
called to the fact that such cases did 
occur, and deserved to be provided 
against. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Are we then really 
to understand that there is no statistical 
information available for Members of this 
House ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : No ; that is so. 
VOL. XXIV. [rourtH sErizs.] 
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THE COMMITTEE ON THE MANNING 
OF SHIPS, 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whe- 
ther he will consider the advisability of 
adding two bond fide shipowners to the 
Committee on the Manning of Ships 
from the Opposition side of the House 
of Commons, seeing that only one of the 
four Members already nominated is a 
shipowner and three are supporters of 
the present Government ? 

Mr. BURT (who replied) said: I 
must remind the hon. Member that the 
Committee referred to is a Departmental 
one, and the hon. Members who have 
so kindly consented to serve were selected 
irrespective of their political opinions. 
Two of the four Members are interested 
in shipping, and there are besides three re- 
presentatives of shipowners on the Com- 
mittee. Indeed, an opinion has been 
expressed in some quarters that the ship- 
owners have very full representation on 
the Committee. 


AGRARIAN RIOTS IN ASSAM. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the agrarian riots, arising out of the en- 
haneed Government demand and the 
form of the new leases, whieh took place 
in December and January last in the 
Kamrup and Darrang districts of Assam ; 
whether, in November, 1892, on the 
protest of the cultivators, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam admitted that 
the proposed rates were too high, and 
recommended that the average enhance- 
ment should be reduced to 37 per cent. ; 
that on the 27th of January, 1894, the 
Government of India decided that the 
enhancement should not exceed 32°7 per 
cent. ; but that, nevertheless, the collec- 
tions were commenced at the rate of 53 per 
cent. ; and whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House all the Correspond- 
ence on the subject, including Mr. 
Ward’s note dated 29th June, 1892, 
the Re-settlement Rules, the Memorials 
of the cultivators, the form of the new 
leases, and the resolutions passed at a 
public meeting held at Sibsagar on the 
15th of April last ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: (1) Yes, Sir. 
The attention of the Secretary of State 
in Council has been called to the agrariap 
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riots in Assam. (2) The facts are not; 


| men as suggested in my hon. 
riend’s question. The Chief Commis- 
sioner’s proposals for reducing the rates 
of assessment were made in November, 
1893, not 1892. He proposed rates 
yielding an increase of 37 per cent. in 
the revenue instead of rates yielding an 
increase of 53 per cent., as had been sug: 
gested in 1892. Collections began, 
when the revenue fell due, at the lower 
rates proposed by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and the people were informed 
that, if the Government of India made 
any further reduction in the rates, the 
full effect of such reduction would be 
given when the second instalment of the 
revenue was collected. The Govern- 
ment subsequently decided that the 
increase should not exceed 32°7 per cent. 
(3) I would suggest to my hon. Friend 
that, as the incident is now closed, 
it is hardly worth while to incur 
the trouble and expense of printing 
the Papers. The resolutions of the 
Sibsagar meeting have not yet reached me. 

MR, JOHN DILLON’S BALLYBROOD 

SPEECH. 

Mr. ROSS: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been called 
to a speech made by the hon. Member 
for East Mayo on Sunday last, at Bally- 
brood, near Limerick, in which he re- 
commended .that the occupant of an 
evicted farm in the neighbourhood should 
be boycotted ; whether it was with the 
knowledge and consent of the police that 
the meeting was held about a mile dis- 
tant from the farm referred to; and 
whether the Crown authorities propose 
to prosecute any of the persons who took 
part in this meeting ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a 
report of the speech referred to. The 
meeting was held at Ballybrood with the 
knowledge of the police, and the Go- 
vernment were advised that there were 
no reasons for interfering with its being 
held at this place. The speech contains 
nothing that would furnish sufficient 
ground for a prosecution, nor was it 
directed specially against any particular 
individual. 

Mr. ROSS: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman has he read the report 
of the speech in The Freeman’s Journal 
in which the hon, Member for East 
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Mayo is reported to have advised the 
people not to deal with, buy for or sell 
to persons on boycotted forms? And I 
have also to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he has asked his Law Advisers if 
that is not an offence sufficient to warrant 
a prosecution ? [“ Order, order ! ”] 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal): No law 
here. 

- Mr. ROSS: I beg also to ask the 
Chief Secretary if any instructions have 
been given to the police not to permit 
meetings of this character to be held at a 
nearer distance than a mile from the boy- 
cotted holding ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question, might I ask him if he has 
seen a letter from the Secretary of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Association, advis- 
ing persons not to deal with the house of 
Causton and Company because of a vote 
given in this House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir, I have 
not seen that letter, but I will refer to it. 
In answer to the hon. Member for 
Londonderry, I have to say this meeting 
was not held within a mile of the hold- 
ing referred to. The promoters were 
informed that no meeting would be 
allowed to be held within a mile of the 
evicted farm, and the meeting was not 
keld within a mile of it. I read the re- 
port furnished to me, and it was taken 
from The Freeman’s Journal, or some 
other paper. At all events, the words 
that were used were, as I understand, 
used in a general sense, and would not 
subject the hon. Member to a prosecution. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
notice that the Member for East Mayo 
added that “ They were to leave them 
severely alone, and at the same time to 
abstain from all illegal means and from 
violence.” In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment there were no grounds for a prose- 
cution. 

Mr. ROSS: Might I ask if he con- 
siders that if a person incites to crime— 
[“ Order, order!” }—and at the same 
time—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a mere 
matter of opinion. 

Mr. ROSS: May I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if a person incites to crime— 
[ Order, order!” and interruption}— 
and at the same time states that it is to be 
committed —— 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 





Munster Square 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


* aes 


‘Sir A. ROLLIT: I beg to ask the 
. First Commissioner of Works whether he 
‘js now in a position to inform the House 
the terms and conditions of the tenancy 
House by the Royal 


of Burlington 
~ Academy ? 


*Toe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstoneg, Leeds, 
W.): The main building of Burlington 
House is held by the Trustees of the 
Royal Academy on a lease from the 
Commissioners of Works for a term of 
999 years from Christmas, 1866, at the 
rent of £1 per annum. There are pro- 
visions in the lease involving its for- 
feiture in the event of the Academy 
dissolving itself, or in case of the premises 
being disposed of without the consent of 
the Government, or used for any purpose 
inconsistent with the existing objects of 
the Academy. The Academy undertook 
to erect an additional storey and other 
buildings, and to keep the whole of the 
premises in repair and insured against 
fire. It was decided by the then First 
Commissioner of Works (Lord John 
Manners) not to insert any definition of 
the objects of the Academy, but hon. 
Members will understand the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the 
grant was made by referring to Sessional 
Paper 227 of 1866. I may, however, 
eall the attention of the House to the 
fact that, under a guarantee given by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1835, the 
Government were bound, on calling upon 
the Academy to vacate the eastern portion 
of the present National Gallery, to provide 
an equivalent for the Academy else- 
where. 


COED-Y-PAIN SCHOOL, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education whether the cloak- 
room erected in 1891 at Coed-y-Pain, 
Monmouthshire, on the recommendation 
of Her Majesty’s Inspector, and verbally 
approved by him, has now been con- 
demned ; and whether, under the 
circumstances, he will re-consider the 
case ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Her Majesty's In- 
spector states that this cloak-room was 
only accepted by him in 1891 under the 
late Government as a temporary ex- 
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pedient, and as some improvement on a 
very bad existing ‘state of things in the 
school, and that this was made abundantly 
clear by him at the time to the late 
rector. Ido not see any sufficient reason 
for considering the case. 


POSTAL CONFERENCE IN CANADA. 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies whe- 
ther he can now state the decision arrived 
at by Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the representation of the Mother Country 
at the forthcoming Conference at Ottawa 
in June, to consider the question of im- 
provements in the commercial, postal, 
and telegraphic communications of the 
Empire ? t 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror rue COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : No 
representative has yet been appointed, 
but the matter is engaging the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government, 


MUNSTER SQUARE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. GRAHAM (St. Pancras, W.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that the St. Mary 
Magdalene, Munster Square Schools 
have, during the last 17 years, been 
examined by three or four different In- 
spectors, and in each case pronounced 
satisfactory ; whether he is aware that 
the Report of the Education Department 
of the 17th of March, 1894, finds such 
fault with the ventilation and lighting 
of the infant school as would make it 
impossible to continue the school in the 
same locality ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, he will make inquiries 
with the view of a reconsideration of the 
matter by the Department ? 


Mr. ACLAND: After the inspection 
of this school in November last Her 
Majesty’s Inspeetor reported that the 
lighting and ventilation of the infant 
room was very unsatisfactory. The 
matter was gone into with great care, 
and the Senior Chief Inspector visited 
the school in January. He reported that, 
in his opinion, no part of the room was 
properly lighted, and that soine parts of 
it must be very prejudicial to the 
children’s eyesight. It appears that 
owing to the breadth of the room and 
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the arrangement of the windows, less 
than one-third of the floor area can 
receive a proper supply of light. The 
managers were informed on the 17th of 
March that unless some satisfactory pro- 
posal as to the lighting were made the 
room could not be recognised after the 
current year. The matter has been so 
very fully and carefully considered that 
I am unable to undertake any revision of 
the decision arrived at. 


CORDITE, 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether contracts are being obtained 
from private firms for the supply of 
cordite ; whether he hopes to secure any 
economy by this means; and whether 
he would consider the desirability of es- 
‘tablishing an alternative Government 
manufactory apart from Waltham Abbey, 
- and so preserve the secret of the process 
of manufacture and secure a constant 
supply, notwithstanding any accidental 
or other dislocation of the machinery ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
“Tenders are about to be invited from 
eng firms for the supply of cordite. 
t is hoped that as private firms gain 
experience in the manufacture their 
prices may approximate to the Govern- 
ment factory prices, but, as the latter 
contain nothing for interest or profit, it 
is not anticipated that private firms will 
ever supply at factory prices. It is con- 
sidered that sources for the supply of 
cordite should exist in the private trade 
. of the country, which should effectually 
prevent the possibility of any incon- 
wenience arising from accident. There 
iis no secret in any of the processes of the 
manufacture. 


Mr. LOUGH : Would it not be better 
to have another Government factory 
for it ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. I do not think it would be de- 
sirable to have the manufacture entirely 
in the hands of the Government. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
Will the Government supply special 
machinery for the manufacture of cor- 
dite ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir. 

Mr, Acland 


{COMMONS} 
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THE SEIZURE OF THE “BLUEJACKET.” 

Mr. CLARENCE SMITH (Hull, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
give any information respecting the 
seizure of the Hull steam trawler Blue- 
jacket by a German torpedo boat on the 
27th of April last ; whether it is true 
that the skipper, Mr. W. Sorrensen, has 
been detained in prison and put upon 
black bread for nearly a month without 
being brought to trial; and whether he 
will take steps to require his trial with- 
out further delay ? 


Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : Is Mr, 
Sorrensen a British subject ? 


*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I believe he and his family 
live at Hull, and he has com- 
mand of a British trawler. I con- 
clude, therefore, that he is a British 
subject. In reply to the question on the 
Paper, I have to say that the facts of the 
case were reported to the Foreign Office 
directly the seizure was made. The 
charge against Mr. Sorrensen is one of 
fishing within German territorial waters. 
As the case has not yet been tried, I can- 
not express any opinion upon its merits, 
The British Vice Consul at Brake 
visited Mr. Sorrensen whilst under 
arrest, and afforded him all assistance in 
his power. No complaints of ill-treat- 
ment or bad fare are known to have been 
made to the Vice Consul. Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Berlin has been instructed 
to bring the case to the favourable con- 
sideration of the German Government 
with a view to the trial taking place at 
an early date. 


SCOTCH INSPECTORS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): On behalf of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kincardineshire, I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the names of the 
Inspectors of Secondary Education in 
Scotland who have been acting during 
the past 12 months, stating their usual 
occupations, and the remuneration paid 
to each; whether the Inspectors for the 
next year have yet been appointed ; and 
if he will lay upon the Table of the 
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Fishing Licences 
House the same information regarding 
them also ? 

Toe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : There are no appointments 
to the post of Inspector of Secondary 
Education ; but I have no objection to 
lay upon the Table a list of the gentle- 
men employed as occasion arose last 
year, with their designations and the 
remuneration paid to each. The arrange- 
ments for each year are not complete, 
but there is no objection to the issue of 
such a list at a later date. 


THE SALTCOATS CROFTER SETTLE- 
MENT. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg toask the Secretary for Scotland if 
, he will state whether the inquiry promised 
on the 13th of November last into the case 
of Alexander Young, a crofter settler, re- 
siding near Saltcoats, Assa, Canada, 
who complained that he and his family 
had received ill-treatment from the agent 
of the Imperial Colonisation Board has 
not yet been made; and, if so, will he 
state the result of the inquiry ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The case of 
Alexander Young has been inquired into. 


It appears that in August, 1892, he left 
his wife and family in Saltcoats to obtain 


work elsewhere. In November the 
colonisation agent saw him at Killarney, 
and was informed by him that he had no 
intention of returning to Saltcoats. In 
the meantime, his family was being sup- 
ported by the generosity of their neigh- 
bours, and he was also assisted by the 
agent of the Board. The Inspector of 
Police brought their destitute condition 
to the knowledge of the agent, and Mrs. 
Young applied to him in writing for 
assistance to join her husband. As 
Young, like all the other crofter colonists, 
had received advances from the Colonisa- 
tion Board, and had given the agent a 
lien on his chattels and stock, the latter 
took them over to enable Mrs. Young 
and her children to join her husband. 
Finally, he returned to Saltcoats last 
June. 


DUNPHAIL RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he will 
state the result of the inquiry by the 
Inspecting Officer of the Board of Trade 
into the accident to a night passenger 
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train on the Highland Railway, near 
Dunphail Station, on the 27th of April 
last ; and whether all the carriages of 
the train referred to were fitted with 
automatic continuous brakes, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Depart- 
ment to the Highland Railway Company 
last year ? 


Mr. BURT (who replied) said : The 
hon. Member will obtain all the informa- 
tion he requires from the Report on the 
accident which was yesterday presented 
to Parliament. 


FISHING LICENCES IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, having regard 
to the fact that the Government on the 
28th of March, 1893, had it in contem- 
plation to arrange for licences being 
granted to fish salmon and other fish of 
the salmon kind around the coast of 
Scotland, he will state if such an ar- 
rangement has now been decided upon ; 
and, if so, how many licences have been 
granted, the cost of each licence, and 
whether public notice has been given 
that such licences may be obtained by 
fishermen ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to answer this. 
question. Mr. Stafford Howard, the 
Commissioner in charge of the Land Re- 
venues of the Crown in Scotland, is about 
to invite applications by public advertise- 
ment for licences at certain places in the 
Counties of Argyll, Ayr, Inverness, and 
Ross. He is also about to visit the East 
Coast of Scotland, in order to ascertain 
by personal inquiry and inspection what 
should be done in regard to granting 
licences to fish for salmon in the sea. No 
licences have yet been granted, and in 
regard to the East Coast district the 
fishings are at present held under leases 
which do not expire until Martinmas 
next. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
the propriety of giving County Councils 
in Scotland control over these licences ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I will con- 
sider it, but. may point out that Mr. 
Stafford since he has been at the work 
has shown a great desire to adopt a wide 
and generous policy in this matter. 
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DANISH SMOKELESS POWDER. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he has 
received any information since 11th of 
September, 1893, as to the action of 
Danish smokeless powder cartridges, 
containing no nitro-glycerine (hard metal- 
covered bullets), on the barrels of Maxim 
guns ; if he has yet ascertained whether 
erosion of the regulation barrel is attri- 
butable to the shape of the nickel- 
covered bullet, the character of the 
rifling, or to cordite; and whether a 
better class of steel has been introduced 
in the manufacture of the regulation 
barrel since the 11th of September, 
1893 ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No information as to the action of Danish 
smokeless powder on the barrels of Maxim 

ns has been received at the War Office. 
ent experiments appear to point to 
the desirableness of a change in the 
character of the rifling of the barrels of 
Maxim guns. As regards the steel for 
the barrels, an amended specification was 
adopted in November last, modifying 
some of the tests formerly required. 


THE CURATORSHIP OF THE SCOTTISH 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland how long the office of 
Curator of the Scottish National Gallery 
has been vacant ; and when the necessary 
steps will be taken for making a new 
wet ? 

m G.TREVELYAN : Mr. Gourlay 
Steell, the late Curator, died on the 31st 
of January last, and the vacancy was re- 
ported to the Board of Manufacturers at 
their first subsequent meeting, held on the 
Istof March. The Curator has to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Manufacturers, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary 
for Scotland. An appointment has been 
postponed pending consideration of a 
Report by a Committee of the Board, 
which will be brought up on the 31st in- 
stant, and the question of making a new 
appointment will be considered at the 
oo ordinary meeting on the 7th of 

une. 


THE FORRES BOROUGH AUDITORSHIP. 
Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) : I 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
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is aware that upon a Petition from the 
Magistrates and Councillors of the Royal 
burgh of Forres, acting under “ The 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892,” for 
the appointing of an auditor to audit 
the burgh accounts, the Sheriff of the 
Counties of Inverness, Elgin, and Nairn, 
passed over the Sheriff Substitute of the 
district, who usually makes such ap- 
pointments, and nominated his son, Mr. 
James Ivory, chartered accountant, Edin- 
burgh, for the office ; if the Sheriff may, 
if he chooses, make a similar appoint- 
ment in each of the 10 burghs within 
the counties of his Sheriffdom, and may, 
in the event of any dispute as to the 
auditor’s salary, fix what the smount 
shall be; and whether, in view of the 
fact that the Royal burgh of Forres is 
200 miles distant from Edinburgh, and 
that there are many local men fully 
qualified and ready to do the work, he 
will take steps either to cancel what has 
been done, or to prevent its recurrence 
when the auditor comes to be appointed 
next year ? 

Sir G. TREVELY AN : This was the 
first appointment under the Burgh Police 
Act of 1892, but similar appointments 
have in the past been made by the Sheriff 
and not by his substitute. The Sheriff 
has complete discretion in appointing an 
auditor. There was a provision in the 
Burgh Police Act of 1862 giving the 
Sheriff power to settle the auditor's re- 
muneration in case of dispute ; but that 
Act is repealed, and there is no corres- 
ponding provision in the Act of 1892. 
The Sheriff informs me that, in his 
opinion, no fully qualified local men were 
available. With regard to this state- 
ment, I can only say that the Town 
Council, on the ground, among other 
considerations, that there were compe- 
tent local professional men available, 
passed a unanimous vote protesting 
against the action of Sheriff Ivory in 
appointing his own son who is resident 
in Edinburgh. It is difficult to believe 
that, in face of such a vote, the Sheriff 
will persist in the appointment. 

Mr. BEITH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the desirability of 
introducing a Bill transferring the power 
of making these appointments from. the 
Sheriff to the Local Authorities ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that was 


beg | a matter which he had under considera- 


tion. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN MAIL CONTRACT. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is now in a position 
to state the cause of the delay in calling 
for tenders for the Australian mail con- 
tract ; whether it is true that he has 
extended the present Australian mail 
contract; if so,on what terms and for 
what period ; whether any representative 
of the British Post Office attended the 
New Zealand Conference, or whether the 
negotiations are being carried on entirely 
with the Agents General; whether it is 
the intention of the Postmaster General 
to hold a special Conference on the ques- 
tion with the Representatives of the 
Australian Governments; and whether 
he has any objection to state the date 
when official communications were com- 
menced with the Australian Governments 
regarding the terms of the proposed new 
contracts ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : The resolutions 
of the Brisbane Conference on this sub- 
ject were communicated to the Imperial 
Post Office on the 5th of June, 1893, 
since which date I have been in direct 
communication with the Colonial Post 
Offices and the contractors, and have 
arranged, with the consent of the Welling- 
ton Conference, expressed through the 
President, to prolong the existing service 
for one year on present terms, that is up 
to the 3lst of January, 1896, in order 
that full time might be given for the 
consideration of all the points raised by 
the colonies. I am now awaiting the 
arrival by post of the full text of the 
resolutions of the Wellington Conference, 
at which I was not represented ; and 
until the full text comes I cannot say 
whether a Conference with Australian 
representatives will be necessary. 


IMPORTED MEAT. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): In the absence of the 
hon. Member for Wigton, I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture when he proposes to introduce the 
promised measure dealing with the im- 
portation of foreign and colonial meat ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I propose to 
introduce the Bill on Monday next. 


{24 Mar 1894} 
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THE LONDON CAB STRIKE. 

Mr. LOUGH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the intimidation by the Associa- 
tion of Cabowners of certain proprietors 
who had entered into a lawful arrange- 
ment with the Cabdrivers’ Trade Union 
as to the price they should charge for 
their cabs, whereby these proprietors 
were compelled to withdraw from the 
said arrangement; and whether he will 
instruct the police to afford protection to 
cabowners who are disposed to accept 
the rates suggested by the Trade 
Union ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (who 
replied) said: Instances of the sort of 
conduct described in the first clause have 
been submitted to the Home Office, but 
we have not yet been able to investigate 
them. We believe that the police are 
alive to their duty in this regard. 


POLICE EVIDENCE OF DRUNKENNESS, 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth): I beg (1) to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the case of two miners, Simms 
and Broadhead, of Cawthorne Basin, who 
were arrested on the 3rd of March, 
detained all night in the Barugh Green 
Police Station, and charged before the 
Barnsley Magistrates on the 7th of March 
with being drunk and disorderly; (2) 
whether he is aware that although evi- 
dence in support of the charge was given 
by Sergeant Humphries and Police-con- 
stables Rollinson and Walker, yet the 
Magistrates preferred the evidence for 
defence, which prove that they were 
perfectly sober and orderly, and dismissed 
the case; (3) whether he is aware that 
abundant evidence is forthcoming to 
prove that Police-constable Walker was 
at Darton at the time when in his evi- 
dence he swore that he saw the defen- 
dants at Claycliffe, a distance of nearly 
two miles from Darton, and cautioned 
them ; and (4) whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made as to this evidence, and 
also make further inquiry into the con- 
duct and evidence of the above-mentioned 
police officers ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL (who 
replied) said: (1) Yes. (2) No. The 
Justices have informed the Secretary of 
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State that in dismissing the case they 
were giving the prisoners the benefit of 
the doubt to which the evidence in their 
favour had naturally given rise ; and the 
Chairman, when stating the decision of 
the Court, said that— 

“There was a strong conviction in the minds 
of the Bench that the prisoners were not sober 
at the time, and that they were not conducting 
themselves properly.” 

(8) No. The Secretary of State has 
made inquiries, and sees no reason to 
doubt the truth of the constable’s evi- 
dence. (4) The Justices found that the 


police had acted properly. 


INSANITY IN IRELAND. 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he has 
observed that the Special Report of the 
Inspectors of Lunatics on the alleged 
increase of insanity, recently presented, 
conflicts with their statutory Reports, 
annually laid before Parliament, on the 
subject of increase, and whether any ex- 
planation of the difference can be given ; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
the Reports of the Resident Medical 
Superintendents of the several district 
lunatic asylums, upon which the special 
Report in question has been founded, for 
the information of hon. Members. who 
take an interest in the subject ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I am informed by 
the Inspectors of Lunatic Asylums that 
in their statutory Reports, annually pre- 
sented to Parliament, they expressed the 
opinion that the increase of insanity in 
Ireland was absolute as well as relative, 
and they founded this opinion on the in- 
creasing number of first admissions to 
asylums, and the larger number of cases 
brought under official cognizance. Upon 
fuller inquiry, and having regard to the 
special information obtained in the 
Reports from the different lunacy dis- 
tricts, the Inspectors, in their special 
Report to which reference is made, have 
now expressed the opinion that, as at 
present advised, the absolute increase of 
insanity is not large, and is limited to 
certain districts. The Reports referred 
to in the second paragraph of the ques- 
tion will be published in full in the next 
statutory Report of the Inspectors to be 
laid on the Table in the course of a couple 
of months, 


Mr. George Russell 


{COMMONS} 
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LABELS ON LONDON CABS. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the report of the 
molestation of cabmen at Islington, en- 
gaged in the lawful pursuit of their 
calling, in The Standard of the 21st 
instant, and will he instruct the police to 
give more efficient protection ; whether 
his attention has been called to the 
proclamation, issued by the London Cab 
Drivers’ Trade Union, in which it is 
stated that, on and after the 16th of May, 
no cabs are to run on the streets unless 
bearing the label supplied by the Secre- 
tary of the Union. at the offices, 1, Long 
Acre, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., and that 
any cabs running on the/streets after 
this notice, and not bearing the Union 
label, will be blacklegs, and as such to be 
treated ; and whether, after a driver has 
paid 5s. for his licence, and the cab pro- 
prietor £2 for a licence, and 15s. Car- 
riage Tax, it is an infringement of the 
Hackney Carriage Act to compel a driver 
to affix a label to his cab before being 
allowed to pursue his calling ; and, if so, 
will he take steps to require the removal 
of the labels now in use ? 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) = 
Is it the fact, as is generally reported 
in the London newspapers, that the num- 
ber of licences granted to drivers is in 
excess of the requirements of the Metro- 
polis ; and will the Chief Commissioner 
of Police be instructed not to grant more 
licences until the matter has been inquired 
into ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I will 
submit that point to the Home Secretary 
when he returns, In reply to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Marylebone, 
I have to say that the statements referred 
to in the first paragraph are reported to 
us to be incorrect. I can only assure the 
hon. Member that the police are fully 
alive to their duty to repress intimida- 
tion, by whomever practised. The state- 
ment made in the second paragraph I 
believe to be correct. I am advised that 
the action described in the last part of 
the question does not constitute an in- 
fringement of the Hackney Carriage 
Acts. 

Mr. BOULNOIS : Is a cabman, then, 
entitled to put any label he chooses on 
his cab ? 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Latet 
dolus in generalibus. I cannot under- 
take to answer that question. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if he can state 
what proportion of the sum of £90,860, 
estimated for the general revision of the 
6-inch and 25-inch maps of Great Britain 
for 1894-5, will be required for the com- 
pletion of town scale maps already in 
hand ; what has been the total amount 
expended by the Ordnance Survey upon 
the production and publication of town 
maps on a scale larger than 1-2,500th ; 
what is the number of such maps ; what 
has been the average amount annually 
spent on the revision of such maps ; 
and what is the proportion of town maps 
that have been made on a scale less than 
1-2,500th ? 

Mr. H.GARDNER: The proportion 
of the sum of £90,860 provided in the 
Estimates for 1894-5 for the completion 
of the re-survey of Scottish counties and 
for the general revision of the 6-inch and 
25-inch maps of Great Britain, which 
will be required for the completion of 
town maps on the 10-foot scale already 
in hand, is £56,000. The estimated ex- 
penditure on the production and publica- 
‘tion of town maps on a scale larger than 
1-2,500 is £550,000. The approximate 
number of such maps is 14,000. The 
average amount annually spent on the 
revision of such maps since 1870 is 
£3,800. No maps of towns have been 
made on a scale less than 1-2,500 since 
the commencement of the Cadastral 
Survey, and our present proposals do not 
involve any alteration in this respect. 

Mr. WEIR inquired how much of the 
money would be set aside for Scotland ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER said, he would 
inform the hon. Member on Report of the 
Vote. 


CULTCH. 

Mason RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade when he proposes to introduce the 
Bill relating to cultch ? 

Mr. BURT (who replied) said: A 
Bill on the subject referred to by the 
hon. and gallant Member has been 
drafted, and is at present under con- 
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sideration. It will be pressed forward 
as rapidly as possible. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL ROUTE, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the meetings in the Mansion House, 
Dublin, with reference to the American 
mails vid Queenstown; and whether he 
can state when a reply will be given to 
the requests of the deputation to the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland on this sub- 
ject ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have received 
copies of the resolutions passed at the 
meeting held at the Mansion House, 
Dublin, on the 18th instant, and reports 
of the deputation which waited subse- 
quently on the Chief Secretary. I am 
happy to be able to say that the Govern- 
ment has decided to terminate the exist- 
ing contract, and the necessary steps 
will be at once taken for inviting new 
tenders. 


DUBLIN MAIL CART DRIVERS. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether he has made 
any arrangements to have the Fair Wages 
Resolution of this House carried into 
effect by the contractor who employs the 
mail-cart drivers in Dublin and elsewhere 
over Ireland ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; I have 
given directions to that effect in 
Dublin and in every other case of a new 
contract. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deem themselves to be bound by 
the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons of the 13th of February, 1891, 
as to rates of wages to be paid in carry- 
ing out Government contracts ; whether 
the rate of wages referred to in the Re- 
solution is the rate demanded by the 
spokesmen of that section of working 
men who are Trades Unionists; and 
whether he will state what proportion of 
wage earners in the United Kingdom 
belong to established Trades Unions and 
what proportion do not ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The Govern- 
ment holds itself bound by the Resolution 
of the House of Commons passed on 
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February 13th, 1891, which requires the 
Government— 

“To make every effort to secure the payment 

of such wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent in each trade for competent workmen. ’ 
I have no authority to limit or add to 
this definition. I am informed by the 
Board of Trade that, roughly speaking, 
there are about 1,500,000 members of 
Trade Unions, but they are unable to 
give any exact figures as to the other 
class. 


MILITARY SERVICE IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether any representations 
have been made that British citizens resi- 
dent in the territories of the South 
African Republic have recently been 
ordered to join in an armed expedition 
against the natives of the Northern dis- 
tricts of the Transvaal; whether such 
residents enjoy franchise rights or have 
any other constitutional voice in the 
government of thecountry ; and whether 
in any other civilised State foreign resi- 
dents are liable to compulsory military 
service ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: Such a repre- 
sentation was received on the evening of 
the 22nd by telegram, and is engaging 
the serious consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


LIVERPOOL BOUNDARIES. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he 
has yet come to a decision on the Report 
of the Local Government Commissioner 
who, on the 10th of April, held an in- 
quiry as to a re-arrangement of the ward 
boundaries of Liverpool ; and when a 
Provisional Order dealing with this 
matter and the extension of the city 
boundaries is likely to be introduced ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Local 
Government Board communicated their 
decision to the Town Council of Liver- 
pool on the 22nd instant. The Board do 
not propose at present to proceed with 
the Order for the incorporation in the 
city of the districts which were proposed 
to be added. 

Str G. BADEN-POWELL : I shall 
raise this question on the Vote on 
Account. 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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WEATHER FORECASTS FOR FARMERS, 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether it is proposed to 
repeat the experiment of telegraphing 
the weather forecasts to telegraph offices 
in rural districts for exhibition during the 
time of harvest ; and, if so, what are the 
arrangements to be made for the pur- 


e? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes, Sir, we 
propose to repeat the experiment of last 
year, and we have selected for the pur- 
pose the counties of Cambridge, Somer- 
set, Carnarvon, the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, Haddington, and Ayr. The 
forecasts will be dispatched to rural 
telegraph offices at such periods as will 
suit the agricultural conditions of hay 
and corn harvests in the respective coun- 
ties, and I trust that those interested in 
the matter will be willing to supply in- 
formation as to the results of the experi- 
ment, so that we may be able to 
determine whether the system is of 
sufficient utility to justify its continuance 
and extension. 


KILLYBEGS HARBOUR, 

Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if any steps are being taken to 
prepare Killybegs Harbour for a mail 
packet station by making a pier or other- 
wise adjacent to the railway on the 
water’s edge, so that full access to this 
deep-water harbour would at all times be 
assured ; and is he aware that if this 
harbour was thus made serviceable for 
large steamers 100 miles of sea would be 
saved to transatlantic passengers ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of any such steps, nor can I say whether 
the owners of transatlantic passenger 
steamers would be prepared to use Killy- 
begs Harbour if made serviceable. 

Mr. DANE inquired what had been 
the result of the communication addressed 
by the Board of Works to the Treasury 
with reference to the erection of this 
pier, which was promised a long time 
since ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have no infor- 
mation on the subject. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN ESSEX. 
Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
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of Agriculture if he is considering the 
Report of Mr. Hunter Pringle to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture upon 
the corn-growing districts of Essex, re- 
cently printed; if his attention has been 
directed to that portion of the Report 
which refers to the increasing average of 
derelict farms, and to the deplorable facts 
of farm houses, farm buildings, and 
labourers’ cottages falling into ruin in 
many parishes ; and if he can hold out 
any hopes of action on the part of the 
Government with the view to remedial 
legislation ? 

Mr. DODD (Essex, S.E., Maldon): 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say whe- 
ther Mr. Pringle is correct in stating that 
the tithe per acre in land in Essex 
under all crops is 6s., whereas in Lanca- 
shire it is only 1s. 9}d., and that if the 
tithe is taken on the basis of population 
it represents 6s. 44d. in Essex and only 
44d. in Lancashire ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I must ask for 
notice of that. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Harwich, I have to say that 
I hope it is unnecessary for me to assure 
the hon. Member that I have watched 
the agricultural position in Essex with 
the greatest attention and sympathy for 
some time past ; and with regard to Mr. 
Hunter Pringle’s Report upon particular 
districts of the county, I am sure that the 
Commissioners to whom that Report is 
addressed will give the statements it 
contains their most earnest consideration. 
The concluding question of the hon. 
Member is identical with that addressed 
to the Leader of the House by the hon. 
Member for the South-Eastern Division 
of the county, to which my right hon. 
Friend will subsequently reply. 

Captain’ NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester) : Do the Government intend 
to grant a day for the discussion of this 
question ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I cannot 
answer that question. It should be 
addressed to the Leader of the House. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether the attention of the Go- 
_ vernment has been called to the con- 

cluding paragraph of the Report of Mr. 
Hunter Pringle, Commissioner to the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, with 
reference to the County of Essex, in 
which it is stated that so serious are the 
complications involved that it seems as if 
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the district might well become the subject 
of distinct and special Government 
supervision and assistance ; and whether 
the Government are prepared to adopt 
Mr. Pringle’s proposal ; if not, whether 
they will give a day for the discussion of 
the matter, in order to lay before the 
House and the country the ruin of the 
agricultural classes in the County of 
Essex ? 

Mr. DODD: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say if the figures in Mr. 
Pringle’s Report to which I have alluded 
are correct ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): No Sir. The attention of the 
Government has been directed to the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission, including the Report referred to 
inthe question ; but they cannot announce 
any action upon it until the evidence and 
the Report have been considered by the 
Commission, and their recommendations 
have been brought under the view of the 
Government. 

Masor RASCH: As the right hon. 
Gentleman cannot immediately assist us, 
will he allow the map attached to the 
Report—a map which shows 60 miles of 
derelict farms in the County of Essex—to 
be exhibited in the House, so that hon. 
Members may appreciate the agricultural 
situation in the county ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That would 
be a very unusual proceeding, but I will 
consider if it can be done. 

Mr. ROUND: When is the Com- 
mission expected to report ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am not ina 
position to say. 


RESULTS FEES IN SCOTCH SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MAXWELL (Dumfriesshire) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether, under Article 17 (b) of the 
Seotch Code, 1894, the managers of a 
school will be allowed to pay a teacher 
partly by a fixed sum and partly by 
share of the Parliamentary Grant, after 
paying assistants and pupil teachers ; 
and, if not, whether sufficient time will 
be allowed to the managers to make such 
arrangements for the payment of the 
teacher as will satisfy the new conditions of 
the Article referred to before the grant 
is in any case withheld ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: The prac- 
tice of farming a school to a teacher is 
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one which the Department has uniformly 
discouraged, and the present Code gives 
more distinct expression to the objection 
taken to it. Each case must be judged 
by its own circumstances, but generally 
the Department thinks that the payment 
of assistants and pupil teachers ought 
not to affect the salary of the principal 
teacher. The Department will be pre- 
pared to make a reasonable allowance 
where the managers have hitherto fol- 
lowed an arrangement which cannot be 
approved, but which they are prepared 
to modify. But here also each case 
must be judged on its own merits. 


THE BALFOUR COMPANIES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General how long is 
it since the Board of Trade sent to the 
Public Prosecutor the Registrar's Report 
and other necessary documents relative 
to the officials and directors of the various 
Ba)four Companies ; and whether he has 
yet arrived at any decision as to the 
desirability of instituting further pro- 
ceedings ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Mr. 
R. T. Rei, Dumfries, &c.): Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer for my right 
hon. and learned Friend. The question 
of instituting further proceedings has 
been and is under consideration, but it 
would not be for the public benefit that 
any further statement should now be 
made. 


IRISH CHURCH TEMPORALITIES FUND. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is now aware that the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt are charging the Irish 
Church Temporalities Fund interest at 
84 and 3} per cent. on loans amply 
secured, the excess of the interest over 
3 per cent. amounting to £19,000 a year ; 
whether he is aware that other Irish 
Public Bodies under popular manage- 
ment, especially the Dublin Corporation, 
-have been able to borrow in the open 
market at a lower rate of interest ; and 
whether he will take steps either to in- 
duce the National Debt Commissioners 
to reduce the rate of interest to 3 per 
cent. or, in the alternative, empower the 
Land Commissioners to raise a loan at 3 
per cent. to pay off the debt owing to the 
National Debt Commissioners ? 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: The money 
advanced by the National Debt Com- 
missioners on Terminable Annuities to 
the Irish Church Fund is an investment 
made by them out of the money of the 
Savings Banks, and it would be impos- 
sible to interfere with that investment by 
the course proposed in the question 
without injuriously affecting the Savings 
Banks Fund. 

Mr. KNOX: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether that answer 
would not apply to all loans made by the 
Public Debt Commissioners ? 

Sir W.J,HARCOURT : Yes, Sir; so 
far as it relates to the Savings Bank 
Account. At present the Savings Bank 
Account is dealt with at a rate of in- 
terest which is barely paying its own work- 
ing, and I do not see how that rate could 
be reduced, and therefore we are obliged 
to be very careful with respect to re- 
ceipts ou the Savings Bank Account. 

Mr. KNOX: Do I understand that 
this Irish Account has to make up the 
interest for English investors in the 
Savings Banks ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : You are not 
to understand that at all. At the time 
this loan was made it was made at a rate 
of interest which was considered a pro- 
per rate, and we cannot interfere with it 
until the end of the time for which it 
was issued, or we should be interfering 
with the Savings Bank Account for the 

urpose of benefitting other people. 

! Mr, KNOX : May I alt: the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware that 
this loan is repayable at any time that 
the Land Commission choose to repay it, 
and that they are empowered to call for 
money in the open market for that pur- 
pose, and whether it would be any breach 
of their contract with the National Debt 
Commissioners if they paid the money 
at once ? 

[No answer was given. } 


INCOME TAX ON LABOURERS’ COT- 
TAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. E. BARRY (Cork Co., S.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer whether he is aware that the Income 
Tax assessed on cottages built under the ~ 
Labourers (Ireland) Act in the Clona- 
kilty Union has been remitted ; whether 
there is any difference in respect of right 
from exempticn of Income Tax on rent 
of labourers’ cottages between Clonakilty 
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and all the other Unions in Ireland ; and 
whether steps will be taken to relieve all 
the other Unions in Ireland from this 
tax ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: In the case 
of the Clonakilty Union, the tax has 
been, after investigation, remitted. With 
regard to other Unions, the title to relief 
must depend on the special circumstances 
of each case. Applications should, in 
the first instance, be made to the Inland 
Revenue Office, Dublin. 


THE NEW ESTATE DUTY. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what proportion of the revenue that he 
estimates would accrue from the new 
Estate Duty would be derived from pro- 
perty situated outside the United King- 
dom, in foreign countries and British 
Colonies or Dependencies respectively ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I am afraid 
I cannot give any figures ; they are too 
uncertain. 


CABINET MINISTERS’ SALARIES, 

Mr. HENEAGE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government have considered the 
question of the re-arrangement of the 


salaries attached to the principal Minis- 
terial Offices as promised both by him 
and the Secretary to the Treasury in the 
Debate last Session, on the Vote for the 
Salary of the Lord President of the 
Council; and, if not, whether the Go- 
vernment would agree to the appointment 
of a Select Committee of this House to 
inquire and report thereon ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have re- 
ferred to the Report of the discussion on 
September 8, 1893, mentioned in the 
question, and I cannot find that either 
the Secretary to the Treasury or I my- 
self gave any promise on this subject. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Was not the Mo- 
tion withdrawn on the understanding 
that the Government would take up this 
question ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I think not. 

Mr. HENEAGE : I will raise the 
question again on the Vote on Account. 


PUBLIC TRUSTEES. 

Mr. HENEAGE : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in view of the responsibilities thrown 
upon executors and trustees by the pro- 
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visions of the Finance Bill, the Govern- 
ment will consider the urgent necessity 
of introducing a Bill for constituting 
public trustees and executors, and pass- 
ing it through all its stages during the 
present Session ? 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I should be 
very glad to see such a Bill, but I can- 
not undertake to pass it this Session. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
can state approximately when he pro- 
poses to take the Second Reading of the 
Established Church (Wales) Bill ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot at 
present name a day. I hope it will be 
an early day. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Will it be before 
or after the Evicted Tenants Bill ? 

Str W. HARCOURT: That I can- 
not say. 


LIGHTHOUSE ILLUMINANTS, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he will lay upon the 
Table a Return giving the Correspond- 
ence between Shipowners, Chambers of 
Commerce, Mr. John R. Wigham, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, the Trinity House, the 
Board of Trade, and others, on the sub- 
ject of Lighthouse [lluminants, which 
has taken place since the issue of the 
last Return on the subject (in continua- 
tion of Parliamentary Paper, No. 92, of 
Session 1893-4) ? 

Mr. BURT (who replied) said: I 
must refer the hon. Member to the 
reply given to him on the 12th of 
December last, when my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Sheffield said 
that the Correspondence had been pub- 
lished up to the end of February, 1893, 
and that that which ensued had not been 
such as to justify the cost incident to the 
printing of it at the public expense. 
There is very little which has occurred 
since that reply was given. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware there has been some 
additional Correspondence ? 

Mr. BURT: Yes; but I understand 
it would involve considerable expense to 
print it, and it is not thought the outlay 
would be justified. I shall be happy to 
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“THE LATE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE, 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
ide): Mr. Speaker, I am confident that 
-I,,shall not appeal in vain for the indul- 

gence of this House to grant me that 
which is never denied to Members who 
desire to make an explanation in con- 
nection wth their personal position. 
When this House rose for the Recess, Sir, 
-I had the honour of holding a responsible 
Office in Her Majesty’s Government and 
the privilege of sitting with my col- 
jleagues on the Ministerial Bench. As 
chon, Members are aware, that Office I 
no longer hold and that privilege I no 
longer enjoy. While it is not within 
this House that I can deal with personal 
considerations affecting this change in 
my position, I cannot allow it to pass 
entirely unexplained. When, some weeks 
ago, my name was first mentioned in con- 
nection with certain legal proceedings, I 
thought it right at once to place my 
official position entirely at the disposal 
of the Prime Minister. For the generous 
consideration extended to me by him I 
desire to make the fullest acknowledg- 
ment, and I wish it were within my 

wer to express my sense of obligation 
and to repay the debt I feel I owe to 
those with whom I have been recently 
associated. But, Sir, as time passed on, 
I recognised that, in the interests of the 
Office over which I presided, it was 
necessary that I should reconsider my 
position. I felt that the public had a 
right to be assured that the administra- 
tion of the duties attached to my Office 
should be free from the slightest 
‘Suspicion that any conflict might arise 
between personal and public considera- 
tions, and so it was I determined to 
cease to be the President of the Board of 
Trade. It may be, some will say, that I 
should have urged the acceptance of my 
first resignation. I will not dwell upon 
the friendly reluctance of the Prime 
Minister to consent, but I will make one 
‘personal confession. Few know how 
much attraction the discharge of the 
duties of my Office had for me. I was able 
to deal with subjects with which through- 
out my life I had been associated, and to 
attain results for which I had worked 
long and hard. To leave unfinished the 
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task a man has set himself to accomplish 
is a sacrifice I can scarcely exaggerate, 
and certainly I was reluctant to make it, 
Having done so, I trust the House will 
not misunderstand me when I say that, 
however much I regret the severance 
from official life, I still enjoy some con- 
solations. My colleagues can no longer 
be attacked through me, and suspicion, 
for which there was never the slightest 
foundation, can no longer attach to my 
Department. It will be my effort, thus 
freed, as a private Member of this 
House, to strive for the same objects and 
to labour for the same principles in the 
future as those with which my past life 
has been identified. One word more, 
Conscious of right, my mind is fully 
assured that when all I have done in 
connection with my personal affairs shall 
be fully and fairly ascertained, my friends 
and the public will know, as I know now, 
that I am entitled to declare that 
throughout my life, which has been 
dependent upon my own exertions, I 
have preserved my character free from 
stain or dishonour. I thank the House 
for having allowed me to make this 
statement. 


BREAKING A PAIR. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I do 
not wish to intrude upon the House a 
personal matter, and I am tenfold more 
reluctant after the touching statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. But honour 


to every man is dear. Charges are made 
against every man—some great and 
small. My name has been trumpeted 
abroad, together with that of another 
hon. Member, in connection with what is 


called a “broken pair.” Newspaper 
paragraphs on such a matter one gets 
accustomed to; I feel that news- 
paper men are perfectly entitled to make 
criticisms, and one does not complain. 
But my hon. Friend behind me, the hon. 
Member for Totnes (Mr. Mildmay)— 
whose name has been associated with 
mine in this affair—went down to his 
constituency the other day and made a 
speech. Someone there appears to have 
accused him of breaking a pair, and he 
seems to have been defending himself ; 
but in defending himself he attacked me. 
The statement of an hon. Member of 
this House, when he impugns a brother 
Member’s character, is, after all, a 
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gather serious matter. My hon. Friend 
said— 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Storey applied to Mr. 
Anstruther, the Liberal Unionist Whip, for a 

ir. Mr. Anstruther offered him Mr. Austen 

berlain as a pair, and Mr. Storey accepted 
the pair and left the House. The next day Mr. 
Storey telegraphed to Mr. Anstruther to say 
that he had seen in the newspapers that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain had been injured, and he 
intended to break his pair. Mr. Anstruther 
ov strongly against such an. unprece- 

nted action,” 

And then the hon. Member for Totnes 
added— 

“Tt appeared to him that the man who w 
entitled to blame was Mr. Storey, wh = 
liberately broke his pair.” 

It is no part of my business to make any 
attack upon the hon. Member. I am 
perfectly sure of this—that if he voted 
on the Thursday evening, from all I know 
of him, he felt that he was honourably 
entitled todo so. But I think I have— 
and I hope he will agree with me—a 
right to complain a little that, without 
ever notifying me, or without being 
personally cognisant of one of the facts, 
he went down to his constituency, and 
in defending himself accused me as the 
person who was guilty of dishonourable 
conduct. I wish to tell the hon. Member 
and the House that the statement that I 
accepted the pair and left the House is 
not founded on fact ; the statement that 
the next day I telegraphed to the hon. 
Member for St. Andrews is not the fact ; 
the statement that the next day the hon. 
Member for St. Andrews remonstrated 
with me is not the fact; and that the 
statement that I broke the pair is, I 
think, utterly outside the fact. I was in 
the Lobby on Monday, May 7, asking 
everybody for a pair. The hon. Member 
for St. Andrews said, “If you want a pair, 
I can give you one.” I inquired, “ Who 
is he? Do not give me a dead one.” 
He replied, “ Mr. Austen Chamberlain.” 
I said, “That’s all right.” But, being 
old-fashioned, I added, “* Can he come ?” 
The answer was, “ Well, he wants to 
come; he is only at home.” I said, 
“All right.” I went into the smoke- 
room; I took up a paper, and I read 
there that the hon. Member (Mr. A. 
Chamberlain), to the regret of all of us, 
had been gored by a bull. I felt that, if 
the hon. Member for St. Andrews knew 
that fact, I would not be bound by the 
pair ; but, if he did not know it, I should 
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feel myself bound by the pair. I imme- 
diately came back to the House—indeed 
I did not leave it until 12 o’clock. I 
sought the hon. Member for St. An- 
drews ; and when at last I found him 
I continued the conversation. Turning 
round to him, I said, “Did you know 
when you paired me with Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain that he had been gored by a 
bull?” He replied, “No; I knew he 
had met with a slight accident, but had 
not the particulars.” I said, “ But you 
did not even tell me that. Understand 
now, I am not bound by that pair”; 
and I added, “and I do not think you 
treated me quite fairly.” That was on 
the Monday, and the voting was to be on 
the Thursday. I, therefore, gave ample 
opportunity to the hon. Member to get 
another pair. But that is not all, 
When I said that, the hon. Member 
made no remark within my hearing. 
On the Tuesday I went north, where I 
was bound to be. I did not receive, 
either in person or by letter, from the 
hon. Member for St. Andrews, or from 
anybody on his behalf, any remonstrance 
or any suggestion that I was to be 
bound by the pair. I returned to the 
House on Thursday night. While I 
stood at the Bar, the hon. Member for 
St. Andrews passed me, and, turning 
to me, he said—and this was the first 
communication I had with him from the 
moment I had spoken to him on the 
Monday—“ Are you going to vote”? 
Upon which I replied, I fear rather 
sharply, ““Why do you ask? Why 
not”? He made no reply, and walked 
into the House. When the Division 
bell was rung, I walked into the Lobby 
and voted. Up to that moment I did 
not know that the hon. Member for 
Totnes was paired, nor had I from 
anyone the slightest intimation that I 
was bound on the Thursday to a pair 
which I had repudiated on the Monday. 
Mr. MILDMAY (Devon, Totnes) : 
I am very glad that this question has 
arisen, because it affords me an opportu- 
nity of defending my position. For some 
considerable time before the Division on 
the Budget, one of the Government 
Whips offered me a pair in the week be- 
ginning Monday, the 7th of May. Before 
I accepted that pair, I stipulated that if 
I was able to be in London in the latter 
part of the week I should be at liberty 
to transfer that pair to some other 
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Unionist Member. That stipulation the 
Government Whip accepted. Before I 
left the House on Monday, the 7th, I ex- 
plained to the hon. Member for St. 
Andrews the circumstance under which 
I had made the pair. On the following 
day, Tuesday, I wrote to him to say that, 
as I could be in the House in the latter half 
of the week, he was at liberty to transfer 
my pair to some other Unionist Member. 
On the following day, Wednesday, I got 
an intimation from him to the effect that 
I should be required to vote in the 
Division, as my pair had been transferred 
to the Member for East Worcestershire 
(Mr. J. A. Chamberlain). I came up to 
the House, like the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, on the Thursday evening, 
and on learning that the Government 
Whips objected to my voting, I, before 
going into the Lobby, ascertained, on 
the authority of the right hon. Member 
for West Birmingham, that so far from 
being incapacitated the hon. Member for 
East Worcestershire was prepared to 
come up to town and to record his vote 
had he not been informed that he was 
paired. After consideration it appeared 
to me to be distinctly my duty to record 
my vote. I thank the hon. Member 
(Mr. Storey) for the courtesy with which 
he has alluded to this matter, so far as I 
am myself concerned, and I, of course, 
accept his correction that his protest was 
made on the same evening as that on 
which he was asked to pair, and not on 
the next day. I acknowledge that I 
was wrong in that detail, though I do 
not think that is material. I under- 
stand, however, that the hon. Gentle- 
man objects to the terms in which 
I alluded to his repudiation of the pair. 
I acknowledge, as he says, that I was 
not in the House during the greater part 
of the week, and I have no doubt that 
the hon. Member for St. Andrews (Mr. 
Anstruther) will speak directly on that 
ag But I can assure the hon. Member 
or Sunderland that, however much we 
may have questioned his action, I feel 
convinced that in pursuing that action 
he was impelled by a desire to do his 
duty to his constituents. The hon. 
Member has been in the House longer 
than I have, and his reputation for 
integrity and honesty of purpose cannot 
be questioned. I can, further, assure him 
that if any words I have used have 
caused him pain I am sincerely sorry. 


Mr. Mildmay 


Breaking 
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On the other hand, I hope that he will 
remember that I had been accused 
the leading organ of the Government in 
London of deliberate, dishonourable con- 
duct. That accusation had been dis- 
seminated throughout my constituency, 
and I think the House will agree with 
me when I say that there is little wonder 
that, in the face of such an accusation, I 
repudiated with considerable warmth a 
charge under which, I think, no Member 
of this House would be inelined to sit 
quiet. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.): I am very reluctant to obtrude 
myself upon the House ; but as reference 
has been made to me, I think it is 
only courteous that I should say a 
word or two upon the subject in 
question. As regards the two hon. 
Members who have spoken, I think the 
explanations they have given must be 
perfectly satisfactory, and I need not say 
auything further with regard to them, 
But with reference to the version which 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) has given of what passed be- 
tween us on Monday evening, I may say 
—and my recollection on the subject is, I 
think, as clear as his seems to be—that 
when the hon. Member came to me in 
the Lobby I told him everything I knew 
with regard to the slight accident that 
had occurred to my hon. Friend the 
Member for East Worcestershire (Mr. J. 
A. Chamberlain), and it isin my 
recollection—although I am quite certain 
that he will not bear me out—that I said 
to him, “I don’t know whether you will 
think that good enough.” I do not think 
frankness could have gone further—and 
I am quite sure that the hon. Gentleman, 
after this explanation on my part, will 
acquit me of any intention to deceive him 
or to misrepresent the facts of the case. 
I will only say, on behalf of us who 
undertake these somewhat delicate opera- 
tions for the different Parties in this 
House, that it is a practice not for the 
convenience of the House, nor for 
our convenience, that these matters 
should be brought before the House. 
When personal questions between Mem- 
bers arise, it is, no doubt, their duty 
to make explanations in the House 
in order to set aside any reflections 
that may have been cast upon them; 
but as far as slight discrepancies between 
us are concerned, I do feel strongly that 
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those are matters which should not be 
brought under the cognizance of the House, 
as the House can take no official notice 
of them, and the operation, therefore, 
becomes futile. I am sure that the hon. 
Gentleman will acquit me of any inten- 
tion to misrepresent the facts of the case. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) : Affect- 
ing this delicate question, perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Chamberlain) 
will give us the nationality of the bull 
referred to. 


[The subject then dropped. ] 


MOTION. 


IRISH EDUCATION BILL, 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I rise to ask the House for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend and 
explain the Irish Education Act passed 
by the late Government in 1892. I 
trust the House will allow me to read 
the Bill a first time to-day, but it is not 
without importance, and I will take care 
that it is not put down for Second Read- 
ing until ample time has been allowed for 
its consideration, both in this House and 
in Ireland. The Act of 1892 has been 
found by experience to contain two de- 
fects. The first is administrative, and 
the second relates to expenses. By the 
Act of 1892 the School Attendance 
Committees have to be chosen half by 
National Boards and half by Local 
Authorities. Half of each Attendance 
Committee is to be chosen from Managers 
or Trustees of schools. Owing to the 
legal-interpretation put upon this provi- 
sion of the Acts, it has been found to be 
impossible to get a proportional repre- 
sentation of the Religious Denomi- 
nations upon these committees. This 
Bill will make it discretionary 
for the Local Authorities and the 
National Board to say what proportion 
of each committee shall be School 
Managers or Trustees. The second 
defect in the Act affected the expenses 
of its administration. The draftsman 
used the expression “ local rates ”—a 
phrase which has no particular applica- 
tion in Ireland—and we propose by this 
Bill to enact that the Local Authority 
shall be able to devote to the expenses 
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for carrying out of provisions of the Irish 
Education Act any local rate or funds it 
may have under its control or to levy a 
special rate for the express purpose of 
the administration of the Act. The Bill 
itself is very short and very plain. The 
need for it is urgent if there is to be a 
carrying out of the intention of Parlia- 
ment expressed in the Act of 1892. 
With the promise that gentlemen from 
Ireland shall have ample time for the 
consideration of the Bill, I hope the 
House will now allow me to intro- 
duce it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend and explain ‘The Irish Education Act, 
1892.’ "°—( Mr. J. Morley.) 


Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.) said, he 
wished to raise a strong protest against 
the introduction of the Bill. When the 
Education Act of 1892 was passed, it 
was on the distinct understanding that 
the schools of the Christian Brothers 
should be included in the national 
system of education. The object of this 
Bill was to bring the Act into operation 
in those places in Ireland where the 
strong feeling of the people had prevented 
it from coming into operation on the 
ground that the schools of the Christian 
Brothers had not been included in the 
system of national education. He failed 
to see where the obstacle for the inclu- 
sion of the Christian Brothers’ schools in 
the system of National education lay, 
unless it were in the Chief Secretary 
himself. The pledge given by the right 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Jackson) 
when Chief Secretary on the passing of 
the Bill in 1892 was that this matter 
would be referred to the National Board, 
It had heen referred to the National 
Board, which had decided in accordance 
with the feelings of the vast majority 
of the Irish people ; but the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had put aside the decision of the 
National Board, and had refused to in- 
clude the Christian Brothers in the 
national system of Education. He (Mr. 
Knox) could not refrain from raising a 
protest against what was, on the part of 
one Party or the other, a breach of faith 
with the Irish Members, The Christian 
Brothers had already, by the operation 
of those clauses of the Act which were 
in force, been put to very great difficulty. 
There were many places in which they 
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were now carrying on their work under 
much greater difficulties than any other 

ple who were engaged in elementary 
education in the United Kingdom, Mem- 
bers above the Gangway complained be- 
cause their voluntary schools in England 
had to raise about 5 or 10 per cent. of the 
total cost of education by means of local 
subscriptions, but the Christian Brothers 
had to raise the whole cost of their 
schools by means of subscriptions from 
the people. He confessed that he looked 
at this matter as much from a secular 
educational point of view as from the point 
of view of the Christian Brothers. The 
Christian Brothers had built up what 
educationalists in this country had long 
been striving for—a bridge between the 
elementary system and the University 
system. Boys of poor parentage were 
enabled to pass by degrees from the ele- 
mentary stage in the Christian Brothers’ 
schools through the secondary stage to 
the Universities, and he protested in the 
name of education against this effort to 
strangle the attempt of the Christian 
Brothers to give to the poor children in 
Treland the means of bettering them- 
selves in life. He believed this Bill was 
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not justified by the circumstances in 


therefore, even at that 


Ireland, and, 
he raised his voice 


initial stage, 
against it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.) rose 
to continue the discussion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Under the Standing 
Order I can only allow an explanatory 
statement to be made on behalf of the 
different sections of Members. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
May I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Standing Order does not apply to Thurs- 
days? Otherwise, how could we have 
debated the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
as we did ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is specially 
provided for by the Standing Order re- 
lating to matters at the commencement 
of Public Business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I have not the 
Standing Order by me, Sir; but surely 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill was 
brought in at the commencement of 
Public Business and was debated ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Standing 
Order I am referring to relates to the in- 
troduction of Bills at the time of Public 
Business. That is a technical term 
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which refers to the period before the 
Orders of the Day are entered upon. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked whether 
he would be in Order in inquiring of the 
Chief Secretary whether he could hold 
out some hope that the pledge given by 
his predecessor in Office would be 
fulfilled ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
say that he could make no statement on 
that point. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N,): I must 
altogether deny that there was a pledge. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
J. Morley and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time, 
[Bill 247.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis), rising to a point of Order, said, 
he desired to take the ruling of the 
Speaker upon a very simple, but rather 
serious, point, the importance of which 
the House would appreciate when he 
stated it. He charged the Finance Bill 
with having gone beyond the Resolution 
upon which it was founded, Standing 
Order 58 laid down that the House would 
not proceed upon any Bill for granting 
money except upon a Resolution passed 
in Committee of the whole House. 
Accordingly, Resolutions had been passed, 
and the Preamble of this Bill set forth 
that the Commons had “freely and 
voluntarily resolved to give and grant the 
several duties hereinafter mentioned.” 
But on examination it would appear that 
one of the several duties imposed by the 
Bill had not been resolved upon by the 
Commons—he alluded to the increased 
Succession Duty embodied in Clause 15. 
That clause provided for a very great 
extra charge on real property by way of 
Succession Duty, since it provided that 
the value of the succession should be 
taken for the purpose of tax, not, as at 
present, on the value of an annuity of the 
net annual value, but on the principal 
value of the property. Taking as an 
illustration the average age of suc- 
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’ eessors at 44, their interest would, under 
the present law, be represented by 14 
ears’ purchase or thereabouts, and the 
charge would be on £14,000 odd ; but if 
the same succession were to be taxed, as 
the Bill proposed, on its “principal 
value,” that would be represented by 
24 2-5th years’ purchase, or £24,400, an 
increase of charge on over £10,000, 
and the duty payable would be, under 
Clause 15, far heavier than at present. 
But that was not all. This duty 
at present was paid by half-yearly 
instalments, and the successor practi- 
cally got 44 years’ credit. But Clause 15 
required t the duty should be 
paid within 12 months, or else that 
interest should be paid on the unpaid 
balance at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum. His position was that the 
clause did make a great increase in the 
duty, and that no Resolution had been 
passed in Committee of Ways and Means 
upon which the clause could be founded. 
If objection were made that this point 
should have been taken before Second 
Reading, he would point out that the 
practice was to allow errors which could 
be cured in Committee to be so remedied. 
But this was an error which could not 
It was a vice of 
origin. The defect was that Clause 15 
had not the foundation to stand on— 
a Resolution—which it should have. 
It might be held that the House could 
not, under the words of the Standing 
Order, proceed with this Bill, inasmuch 
as it did not originate in Committee of 
the whole House, and that it might be 
necessary to discharge the Order for 
going into Committee, and to withdraw 
the Bill. He hoped, however, that the 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair would 
take a more merciful view of the Stand- 
ing Order and would rule that the House 
might proceed with the Bill from Clause 
1 to Clause 14. He submitted, however, 
that when the House reached Clause 15 it 
would find itself without the necessary 
Resolution required by the Standing 
Order, and that before that clause was 
reached, therefore a further Resolution 
would be absolutely necessary. He de- 
sired to obtain the right hon. Gentleman’s 
ruling upon this important point of 
Order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It is important that 
the Resolution passed in Committee of 
Ways and Means should cover exactly 
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all the provisions of the Bill subsequently 
introduced, and the hon. Gentleman has 
done right in referring to the importance 
of the matter, and also, I think, in draw- 
ing attention to that particular clause, 
Clause 15. In my opinion, the original 
Resolution in Committee of Ways and 
Means, upon which this Bill is founded, 
did not contemplate the extra imposition 
of duty which may be involved by the 
operation of Clause 15. Under these 
circumstances, it will be necessary not to 
withdraw the whole Bill, as the hon. 
Member seems to contemplate, but, 
before we come to the clause, to go into 
Committee of Ways and Means and 
adopt a new Resolution which will cover 
the particular clause. But as the hon. 
Gentleman has referred to the possibility 
of withdrawing the whole Bill, I may 
say that in 1881 in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill of that year there 
were two clauses which were not covered 
by the original Resolution in Committee 
of Ways and Means—namely, those 
which related to the Stamp Duties on the 
transfer of property and to the Stamp 
Duty on the transfer of Stocks and 
Shares ; and the consequence was that, 
before considering those two clauses, the 
House went again into Committee of 
Ways and Means and passed two sub- 
sequent Resolutions covering those 
clauses. Therefore, when Clause 15 is 
reached, the House will take no cogni- 
zance} of it, unless a Resolution of the 
Committee of Ways and Means authoris- 
ing the additional duties imposed by the 
clause has been previously agreed to. It 
will be necessary for the House to go 
into Committee of Ways and Means and 
pass a Resolution that will cover the 
additional duties before the Committee 
can consider the clause. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt): I 
thank you, Sir, for the clear explanation 
you have given to the House upon this 
point. The hon. Member was perfectly 
right in calling attention to what was 
certainly an oversight. The view taken 
by the Government when this Resolution 
was drawn up was that, as the Succession - 
and Legacy Duties were not interfered 
with in the way of raising the rate, it 
was not necessary to deal more specifi- 
cally with them in the general Resolution 
which was passed. But the fact was 
overlooked that, although the duties were 
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not, raised, the result of the method of 
assessment would be to raise, in 
many cases, additional sums, Under 
these circumstances, it will be necessary 
to have the general Resolution made 
more specific, so as to apply to the Suc- 
cession Duty and covering and providing 
for the alteration in the method of assess- 
ment and the levying of that duty. I 
will take care that at the proper time 
that matter shall be brought forward in 
Committee of Ways and Means, and 
that the Resolution shall be so drawn as 
to remove any doubt upon the subject 
and make the clause regular. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Sir, I rise to a point of 
Order. It is necessary that the matter 
should be brought forward as soon as 
possible, and I therefore desire to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman when he will 
be able to bring on the Resolution. Until 
we know whether the Resolution will be 
carried it will be difficult for us to esti- 
mate the full effect of the Succession 
Duty. That Resolution is necessary to 
the Government proposal as a whole, 
and though it may not be necessary to 
withdraw the Bill, I venture to urge that 
it is desirable to bring the Resolution 
forward at the earliest possible moment, 
in order that we may be in possession of 
the decision of the House in Committee 
upon a point which it seems to me is of 
very considerable importance. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I will con- 
sider when the Resolution can be brought 
before the House. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) moved— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to divide the Bill into two 
ss and in the first place to report to the 

ouse the portion relating to Customs and 

Inland Revenue.” 
He said, the course proposed by the 
Government would establish a bad 
precedent, and deprive the House of 
Commons of its just right to have every 
distinct subject presented separately for 
debate and decision in a distinct Bill. 
To find a real precedent they must go 
back more than 100 years. If hon. 
Members would look at Clause 37 and 
compare it with the Preamble of the Bill 
they would at once see how incongruous 
it was. The Preamble recited that 
certain provisions were to be enacted— 
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defray the public expenses and maki 
tion D the Public evens <* : ili 
but Clause 37 had nothing to do with 
raising Supplies or with making an 
addition to the Public Revenue ; it did not 
grant any Revenue, nor was it covered 
by any part of the Preamble ; it dealt 
with a totally different subject, and one 
of great importance, It dealt with the 
Suez Canal shares and the interest on the 
loans for Imperial and Naval Defence in 
a way which had no relation to the Pre- 
amble, That was under Sub-section 3, 
With regard to Sub-section 4 there was 
nothing to constitute a charge upon the 
Consolidated Fund. Then the next Sub- 
section 5 was a repealing section. None 
of those sub-sectious had anything what- 
ever to do with the Preamble of the 
Bill. He did not say that the Bill was 
actually out of Order, because he pre- 
sumed it was covered by the ruling of the 
Speaker that this was not a question 
exactly of Order, but one of policy 
which it was desirable for the House to 
adopt. What were the precedents? In 
1787 Mr. Pitt included in one Bill the 
provisions for raising new duties conse- 
quent on the Treaty with France—those 
to effect the consolidation of the duties 
of Customs and Excise, and a provision 
relating to the Debt. As regarded the 
Treaty there were considerable differences 
of opinion, and Mr. Bastard moved an 
Instruction to divide the Bill into two, 
because it was unconstitutional to com- 
bine two separate objects in one Bill, 
and by that means deprive Members of 
their undoubted right to discuss and vote 
on each subject separately. To put the 
Commercial Treaty under convoy, so to 
say, of the part relating to the consolida- 
tion of duties, was a most pernicious 
example of coupling distinct considera- 
tions which ought to be kept separate. 
He was supported by a man whose words 
ought to carry great weight with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Secretary for Scotland. Mr. Fox, in 
supporting the Motion, said— 

“Not only had their constituents a right to 
know the reason that governed their votes upon 
each separate and distinct measures, but they, 
as Representatives, had a right to insist that 
their .reasons for voting upon every distinct 
measure should be known; and in the present 
case it was impossible for their reason to go to 
their constituents. They might be called one 
day to vote for the Bill on account of the con- 
solidation of dutes being approved, and the 
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next day to vote against it on account of the 
Commercial Treaty being disapproved.” 

Then, quoting from Hansard, Sir Grey 
Cooper, in the course of the Debate, re- 
ferred to several precedents of cases 
from 1680 to 1774, and averred that 
whenever two distinct matters had been 
combined in one Bill, an Instruction for 
separation had never been refused. 
Those earlier precedents were not avail- 
able in Hansard, and he had not been 
able to obtain them, but the statement of 
Sir Grey Cooper was not challenged as 
inaccurate. Mr. Pitt, however, he need 
not say, carried his point. It seemed, 
however, to have been generally felt that 
the course taken was unconstitutional, 
and there was no repetition of the 
precedent until the year 1861, if, 
indeed, that could be called a_pre- 
cedent. In the previous year the aboli- 
tion of the Paper Duties, which had been 
carried in that House on the Third 
Reading by a majority of nine only, was 
thrown out in the House‘of Lords, and 
in 1861 the repeal of the Paper Duties 
was voted in Committee of Ways and 
Means, instead of being inserted in a 
separate Bill. On the Second Reading 


of the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 


Mr. Pope Hennessy raised the point ; but 
the Speaker, without expressing any 
opinion on the policy, ruled that, though 
the proposals of the Government went in 
some respects beyond the service of the 
year, they were all required for the 
service of the year. It would, however, 
be observed that the course now proposed 
went far beyond the case of 1861, because, 
after all, the provisions of that year 
referred to duties, while the present Bill 
dealt with questions having no relation 
whatever to duties. The only other 
case approaching to a precedent which 
he had been able to find was in 1877, 
when a provision of minor importance 
relating to savings banks was introduced 
into the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. He was not sure whether in that 
year any proposal was made to divide 
the Bill. He would not pretend to say 
that there might not be some other pre- 
cedent, but, unless the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could cite some, it would 
seem that the precedent of 1787 was the 
only one since 1680. Surely the fact 
that there was only one precedent in 200 
years, and that more than a century ago, 
Was a strong reason against the course 
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which the Government asked the House 
to adopt. But if there were no pre- 
cedents for the course taken by the 
Government, there were plenty the other 
way. He would refer only to two. In 
1885, when Mr. Childers thought it 
necessary to suspend for a year the 
Sinking Fund, he introduced his proposal 
in a separate Bill; and in the following 
year, 1886, when his right hon. Friend 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
held the Office he now held, he also sus- 
pended for a time the Sinking Fund, and 
thought it necessary and right to do so 
in a separate Bill. If it was right 
that those matters should be dealt 
with in a separate Bill when the 
Budget proposals were simple, it was 
surely far more important in the case of 
a Budget which contained matters much 
more complex, much more doubtful, and 
much more debateable. Moreover, the 
present proposal made a permanent 
change, while that of 1886 affected only 
the year itself. He maintained, then, 
that there was only one precedent in 200 
years, and that more than a century ago ; 
that the clause dealing with the income 
of the Suez Canal shares and the two 
Defence Acts had nothing to do with 
imposing taxes or levying duties, which 
was the proper function of the Committee 
of Ways and Means ; and that they could 
not be fairly described as raising supplies 
or making an addition to the Public 
Revenue. In fact, Clause 37, which 
raised questions of great importance, was 
entirely out of place in a Ways and 
Means Bill. If they allowed the Bill to 
go on as it was, following obsolete prece- 
dents, they would be setting a bad ex- 
ample, and for those reasons he begged 
to move the Iustruction which stood in 
his name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to divide the Bill into 
two parts, and in the first place to report to the 
House the portion relating to Customs and In- 
land Revenue.”—(Sir J. Lubbock.) 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have some 
difficulty in understanding the object of 
the Motion of my right hon. Friend, be- 
cause, as regards the actual proposal as 
to the Sinking Fund, there is, as far as I 
know, no serious opposition in this House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s, in his criticisms of the 
other parts of the Bill, took care to invite 
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me to adopt the course of treating the 
moneys under the Naval Defence Act as 
part of the Debt, and therefore, so far as 
the substance of that proposal is con- 
cerned, it may be taken as agreed upon 
by all Parties. My right hon. Friend 
says, “Oh, but it is right and proper 
that every separate subject in finance 
should be discussed in separate Bills.” I 
take issue with him on that. As a 
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matter of fact, the rule is exactly the 
opposite. It is very remarkable that my 
right hon. Friend should have found it 
necessary to attack the financial policy of 
Tory statesmen for the last 100 years. 
He attacked Mr. Pitt’s Budget—the 


=— ever known. I will read to the 
ouse what the title of that Budget was, 
and then the House will judge how far 
we have departed from traditions and 
established principles of finance in this 
country. Now, the title of the Budget 
Bill of Mr. Pitt was this— 

“An Act for repealing several duties of the 
Customs and Excise, and approving other 
duties in lieu thereof, for permitting the impor- 
tation of certain goods, wares, and merchandise 
into this country, and for applying certain un- 
claimed moneys remaining in the Exchequer 
for the payment of annuities on lives in reduc- 
tion of the National Debt.” 

My right hon. Friend denounced Mr. 
Pitt. I have not the courage to do that. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: I beg pardon ; 
I did not denounce Mr. Pitt. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : At all events, 
my right hon. Friend disapproved of 
Mr. Pitt’s proposals. If my right hon. 
‘Friend will allow me to say so, I prefer 
to err with Mr. Pitt rather than be right 
with my right hon. Friend. There grew 
up, no doubt, afterwards a practice under 
which different taxes were placed in 
different Bills. In 1860 the House of 
Lords took advantage of that situation to 
reject the Paper Duties Bill, and to, in 
fact, destroy in that way the financial 
proposals of that year. During the 
Administration of Lord Palmerston a 
Committee was appointed to consider how 
to deal with that action of the House of 
Lords. There were many recommenda- 
tions made upon the subject, and among 
them one which specially commended 
itself to the House of Commons. And 
here again my right hon. Friend comes 
into conflict with a Tory statesman. 
Having disapproved of Mr. Pitt's, he 
now disapproves of Mr. Disraeli’s plan. 
Mr. Disraeli said, in July, 1860— 
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“I come now to the second method of defend- 
ing our rights,” 
—that is, the rights of the House of Com- 
mons, which had been imperilled and 
injured— 
“ the second method suggested by my right hon. 


Friend, and, I take it, adopted in the Resoln- 
tion ; 


—that was, a Resolution of the House 
of Commons in defence of their rights 
against the House of Lords— 


“that is, by insisting that the whole of our 
financial scheme shall be embodied in one 
Bill.” 


—that was condemning the principle for 
which my right hon. Friend contends— 


* We do not—at least I for one and the Prime 
Minister for another do not—question the right 
of the House of Lords to reject such a Bill ; but, 
of course, the responsibility for such a nat 
would under these circumstances be 
enhanced, and the difficulty of disturbing the 
financial arrangements of the House of Com- 
mons ey pees | increased. For my own 
part, Sir, I have no objection to such a course; 
[ should have liked, for example, that that 
course should have been pursued this year; 
I should have liked to have had the whole 
scheme of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
one Bill.” 


That was the course approved by 


Mr. Disraeli in 1860, and that was 
the course adopted in 1861, when 
the precedents were fully discussed. 
Lord Russell made a statement then with 
reference to Mr. Pitt’s action in 1787 in 
the great Budget referred to. This is 
what Lord Russell said on May 13, 
1861— 


“Next year came the memorable Act to 
which my right hon. Friend has alluded. It 
was a year in which Mr. Pitt accomplished very 
great, ro objects. By means of a Com- 
mercial Treaty he settled our relations with 
France upon a footing likely to tend to the 
benefit of both countries, and by an elaborate 
and minute investigation of the Customs and 
Excise he framed 3,700 Resolutions, by which 
the various Excise and Customs Duties were 
reduced under a single and separate head. A 
Bill was introduced and sent to the House of 
Lords embracing the Commercial Treaty ; and, 
likewise, a measure of consolidation. e also 
imposed a tax by that Bill. When that Bill 
went to the House of Lords it was argued by 
Lord Carlisle, ‘ There are three different ve og 
We may approve the Commercial Treaty ; 
may not approve the consolidation ; above all, 
we may object to the tax. Let "the Bill be 
divided, and do not let the House go into Com- 
mittee.” But he was answered by Lord Sydney, 
who at that time was Secretary of State, ‘ All 
these matters belong to one arrangement, and 
tend to one end.’ That is, in fact, the question 
in the present Bill. These different matters 
all form part of one arrangement, and tend to 
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one end—namely, the settlement of the finance 
of the year.” 

From that time to this that has been the 
accepted doctrine, and it must still be 
accepted if the House of Commons in- 
tends to preserve its rights over the 
finance of this country. I begin to sus- 
pect why it is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with the support of hon. Members 
opposite, wants to go back to the system 
under which the House of Lords was 
able to overthrow the finance of the year. 
Hon. Members opposite want to go back 
to a system which was condemned by a 
Committee of this House, by Mr. 
Disraeli, by Lord Palmerston, and by 
Lord John Russell—the principle of not 
putting the whole of the financial pro- 
posals for the year into one Bill. The 
right hon. Baronet said that the case of 
Mr. Pitt is the only precedent, but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian quoted cases previous to that 
where such powers have been given. He 
quoted the Act of George I., in which 
the granting of the taxes was based on 
the Act itself, with full authority to levy 
Exchequer bills ; and there are a number 
of other instances with which I need not 
trouble the House, in which measures 


relating to the Debt have been put 
into a Bill with the same Preamble as 
that the right hon. Baronet has referred 
to as being inconsistent with treating 
differeat financial proposals in different 


Bills. It is a remarkable thing that in 
1861 the very Motion that is made now 
by the right hon. Gentleman was made 
by Mr. Newdegate, who was not fortu- 
nate enough to get the support of the 
responsible Opposition of the day. He 
moved— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 

that they have power to divide the Bill so that 
each of the taxes to which it relates can be 
treated separately.” 
That is the view that was taken at that 
time The right hon. Baronet having 
the same Motion, I may mention to him 
that Mr. Newdegate—— 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: That is not the 
same Motion as mine. I propose that 
all taxes should be taken together, but 
that the part of the Bill that has nothing 
to do with taxes should be taken 
separately. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon, Gentleman’s arguments were against 
that. What does the Motion of the 
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right hon. Gentleman suggest? Why, 
that whether the matter referred to is a 
tax or a question like this, dealing with 
£2,300,000, this House should place in 
the hands of the House of Lords the 
power of ruining the whole of the finan- 
cial arrangements of the year by reject- 
ing one of the Bills into which it is 
proposed to divide the proposals con- 
tained in the Budget Bill. This, of 
course, is the object to which the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet is directed. I 
have shown how the right hon. Gentle- 
man has disapproved the conduct of Mr. 
Pitt and the words of Mr. Disraeli ; and, 
as I have said, Lord John Russell 
declared :— 

“ These different matters all form part of one 

arrangement, and tend to one end—namely, the 
settlement of the finance of the year.” 
A little later on there was an Act passed 
relating to Customs and Inland Revenue, 
and in this Act Savings Banks were 
included. Savings Banks caunot be said 
to have anything to do with taxes, and 
yet the two came under the same 
Preamble. The Preamble of that Act 
says that Her Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons have resolved to give and grant. 
unto Her Majesty the several duties 
mentioned in the measure, and under 
that Preamble there is found a whole 
section dealing with Savings Banks, and 
therefore affecting the Debt. In this 
case we have again an instance of a 
Conservative Minister bringing in a Bill 
relating to Customs and Inland Revenue, 
und including proposals relating to 
Debt in the form of Savings Banks. 
That is a complete answer to every argu- 
ment that has been used by the right hon, 
Gentleman. His argument from the 
Preamble disappears altogether. Before 
I framed this Bill I took great care to 
ascertain that it was founded upon sound 
precedents, and I have not yet exhausted 
the list of them. In 1880 (on March 11) 
Sir S. Northcote introduced a Bill relating 
to the Probate and Administration Duties 
which had not formed part of the Budget 
and which had not formed part of the 
Financial Statement, and he, having the 
Budget Bill and this Bill in existence, 
said— 

‘** What I would now propose to do would be 
to read the new Billa second time concurrently 
with the Budget Bill, and then to move that 
there should be an Instruction given to the 
Committee to amalgamate the Bills into one, so 
that the practice, the very proper practice, of 
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this House having all its financial arrangements 
in one Bill and sending them up to the other 
Honse in that form may be preserved.” 


Here, then, you have a Conservative 
statesman who amalgamates two Bills in 
order that the financial arrangements of 
the year might go up to the House of 
Lords in one measure. But now you are 
proposing to upset the whole practice 
and the principle established in 1787 by 
Mr. Pitt, and maintained in 1880 by Sir 
S. Northcote, in order, apparently, that 
you may give the House of Lords con- 
trol over the finance of the country. 
You seek to separate the Bill in order that 
with impunity the House of Lords may re- 
ject part of it; yet every precedent, every 
authority, is in favour not of separating, 
but of amalgamating all the measures 
relating to the finance of the year. I 
have indicated one object which may be 
aimed at by this Resolution ; but there is 
another, and that is, that it would waste 
a great deal of time. If you could 
sueceed in having two Bills you would 
have two separate Statements, two Com- 
mitt es, two Reports, and two Third 
Readings. You could waste a number 
of days by this process of separation. I 
confess that one of the great objects of 
the procedure which we have adopted is 
to economise the time of the House. 
I think that it is for the public advantage 
that the House of Commons should keep 
absolute and entire control of the finances 
of this country. It was found necessary 
to establish that principle in 1860 when 
it had been violated in the case of the 
Paper Duties. But there are special 
reasons, in my opinion, in the case of the 
present Budget why we should not place 
the Bill and the finance of the country 
at the mercy of the House of Lords, 
and there are special reasons also why 
we should make such arrangements as 
will prevent any unnecessary waste of 
the time of the House. My right hon. 
Friend says that the House ought to be 
able to deal with each of the items con- 
tained in the Bill individually and 
separately. Well, so we can. Hon. 
Members who disapprove of the contents 
of any clause can move its rejection or 
propose some modification of it. No 
practical evil can arise from the manner 
in which this Bill has been put together, 
and I am glad to know that the plan which 
we have followed of combining in one Bill 
the whole financial arrangements of the 
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year has the entire approval of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Midlothian. 
That being so, I do hope that hon. Mem- 
bers will reject this Motion for an 
Instruction, which, if adopted, would 
imperil the financial supremacy of the 
House of Commons and lead to a great 
waste of public time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I do not know whether 
any Member on either side of the House 
remembered when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was declaiming as to the motive at 
the bottom of this Instruction and dealing 
with what he considered to be the pre- 
eedents, that he himself on a similar 
occasion, before he was as orthodox as he 
is with regard to the Sinking Fund, 
suspended the Sinking Fund and took the 
course of dealing with the National Debt in 
aseparate Bill instead of combining it with 
the Budget. That was in 1886. I 
observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke in an undertone when he said 
there were precedents the other way, and 
he was evidently too modest to speak on 
the precedent he had himself established. 
Is it not preposterous on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that this 
Motion is introduced for the purpose of 
enabling the House of Lords to obtain 
more power ? Does the right hon. Gen- 
tleman really think it? If so, did he 
think it when he took the course I have 
mentioned—in 1886? It has been in- 
variably the custom, without a single 
exception, since 1787, that when the 
Sinking Fund or the National Debt has 
been dealt with it has been dealt with in 
a separate Bill. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer says the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) approves of bringing 
the whole finance of the year into one 
Bill, but the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) sanctioned the principle 
of the Sinking Fund being dealt with 
separately in 1885 (in the time of Mr. 
Childers), and he again sanctioned that 
course in 1886, when the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer set the example 
of suspending Sinking Funds. I do not 
believe the right hon. Gentleman was 
serious in those passages in which he 
referred to the House of Lords. In these 
later years of democratic government, 
whenever the right hon. Gentleman can 
find an opportunity of flaunting the red 
flag of the House of Lords before his 
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Party be never misses it, and so wrapped 
up is the right hon. Gentleman in his 
favourite pursuit that he abandons 
that function he performs with much 
greater ability and dignity—namely, 
that of a Constitutional lawyer. I 
think that anyone who has studied the 
Constitutional precedents with regard to 
the National Debt would, not on account 
of the House of Lords but on account of 
the privileges of the House of Commons, 
have taken the course taken by the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian during 
the whole of his career. The right hon. 
Gentleman quoted precedents, and how 
well they must have sounded to his own 
friends and #0 anyone not acquainted with 
the other side! In the celebrated exse of 
1787 no allusion was made in the Debates 
to the comparatively smal! point of in- 
terest on Annuities being devoted to the 
reduction of the National Debt. I have 
read carefully much of what has been 
written on the subject. The point is 


that Lord Palmerston, Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Carlisle, and all the other authorities the 
right hon. Gentleman has quoted as 
speaking of bringing the whole finance 
of the year into one Bill were simply 
dealing with taxes or the repeal of taxes 


upon the people, and there was no ques- 
tion whatever of dealing with the 
National Debt. I think, therefore, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was scarcely 
candid in endeavouring to induce the 
House to believe that this was covered 
by the phrase “ the whole financial busi- 
ness of the year.” The context shows 
distinctly that it was a question of taxa- 
tion or the repeal of taxation or matters 
connected with Inland Revenue, and that 
the National Debt was not in the mind 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
those days, and I challenge any colleague 
of the right hon. Gentleman to find in 
the Debates any sanction for the course 
now pursued by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in dealing with the 
National Debt in a Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to produce any precedent 
since 1787. There is no other precedent. 
The right hon. Gentleman referred to 
the case in which Sir Stafford North- 
cote amalgamated his taxation Bills 
in one measure. In that case, how- 
ever, a dissolution had been announced 
a few days previously, and it was 
thought desirable to make as much 
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progress as possible. On hurried action 
under such circumstances as those the 
right hon. Gentleman wishes to build a 
precedent. I must warn the House 
against being misled by the phrase, 
“The whole financial arrangements of 
the year.” Is that which he introduces 
into this Bill—this repeal of the financial 
parts of the Imperial Defence Act and 
the Naval Defence Act—part of the 
finance of the year? Is it part of the 
financial arrangements of the year ? No. 
In this Bill the right hon. Gentleman re- 
peals the financial arrangements of these 
two important Bills, and for that he 
ought to find a precedent. The right 
hon. Gentleman treats the matter in the 
lightest possible way, and jokes—because 
he cannot, I am sure, have meant it 
seriously—about our making this Motion 
in the interest of the House of Lords. 
But is there not a serious side to the 
precedent the right hon. Gentleman is 
setting? Hitherto dealings with the 
National Debt have been considered suffi- 
ciently important to be dealt with in 
separate measures. I say that the House 
of Commons have a right, and hon. 
Members opposite will in future wish, I 
am sure, to retain that right, to maintain 
the whole of their privileges with regard 
to action relating to the Sinking Fund 
and the National Debt. I put it to sup- 
porters of the Government whether, if 
they were in Opposition, they would be 
glad to see such questions hidden away iu 
the very last clauses of a complicated Bill 
such as that before the House? The 
right hon. Gentleman says we have got 
the Second Reading. No, we have not got 
the Second Reading. But supposing we had, 
the right hon. Gentleman could not assume 
that we should have assented to this pro- 
posal, and we could only dissent from it 
by voting against the whole of the 
Budget, part of which we might have 
approved. This shows the difficulty 
that is occasioned by putting the two 
subjects into one Bill. What I wish to 
put very seriously to hon. Members is 
this: Are they going to depart from the 
precedents which have been followed 
with regard to the National Debt since 
1787—by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian, as much as by 
anyone else? As for the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman about the 
House of Lords getting their powers in- 
creased in consequence of the steps we 
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mare taking, such a notion never entered 
into the thoughts of the Opposition for a 
moment. We were bound to take the 
course we have taken, and I am sure that 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been in our place he would have taken 
the same course. I have had to deal 
several times with the National Debt, but 
I never ventured to include it ina Budget 
Bill. Such a course would have been 
very convenient, but I am sure that the 
great constitutional lawyer who now 
leads the House would have seen in it a 
departure from constitutional precedent, 
and would have made quite as 
strong a speech as he has done this even- 
ing, but without introducing the spice of 
the House of Lords. In the interests of 
precedent and of preserving to the House 
of Commons full opportunity of dealing 
with measures affecting the National 
Debt and the Sinking Fund, I shall 
support the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
used very strong language about the 
special merits of having the whole 
financial arrangements of one year in one 
Bill. But how had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman managed to scrape up his small 
balance of last year ? He had done it by 
introducing a special Bill by which he 
was enabled to take a sum of £300,000 
out of the Treasury Chest. The right 
hon. Gentleman allowed that Bill to run 
the gauntlet of the House of Lords. It 
came very badly from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to dilate with such virtue 
on his past history when last year he 
broke the very rules which he now laid 
down. There appeared to be something 
more at the bottom of the matter than 
the putting of the whole of the financial 
arrangements of the year into one Bill. 
He fully agreed that it was desirable to 
put the whole of the taxation of the year 
into one Bill. The present Bill, how- 
ever, did a great deal more than provide 
for the finance of the year. He was by 
mo means inclined to be entirely bound 
by precedent, but he thought that when 
precedent went back as far as it did in 
the present case it should receive some 
attention. The clauses concerning the 
Suez Canal, the Naval Defence Act, and 
the suspension of the Sinking Fund were 
in no way a necessary part of the Budget 
Bill. He himself most emphatically 
objected to the suspension of the Sinking 
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Fund. Ever since 1886, when the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) was 
in Opposition, there had been no 
stauncher opponent than he of any attack 
on the Sinking Fund, and he (Mr, 
Bartley) had always supported the right 
hon. Gentleman even in attacking the 
late Government for interfering with the 
Sinking Fund. There were a great 
many Members iu the House who pro- 
tested against any interference with the 
Sinking Fund. The right hon. Gentle- 
man last year departed from the high 
principle which he now laid down. If 
it was necessary last year to have a 
special Bill to enable the right hon. 
Gentleman to appropriate £300,000, 
without which he would have abso- 
lutely had a deficiency in the last year's 
revenue, why should he assert that those 
Members who were arguing that there 
should be a separate Bill for touching the 
Sinking Fund were simply doing so be- 
cause they wished the House of Lords to 
throw it out? That was an insinuation 
that the right hon. Gentleman. ought not 
to have made. It might sound very 
well on a platform at Derby or else- 
where, but it was not the remark ofa 
statesman in any sense. Of course, it 
was desirable that all the taxation for the 
year sbould be included in one Bill; 
but this present Bill did a great deal 
more than provide for the finances of 
the year. The clause concerning the 
Suez Canal, the Naval Defence Act, 
and the Suspension of the Sinking Fund, 
were in no way taxation, or a necessary 
part of the Budget Bill. No doubt it 
would be possible to include anything in 
it by making reference to the clauses in 
the title; but the principle was thoroughly 
unsound. He trusted that, as the 
question involved was a constitutional 
one, the Committee would go to 
Division on it. They ought to have 
some explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to why he had changed his 
position, and why he did this year what 
last year he declared it would be wicked- 
ness to do. They hada right to think 
that there was something behind this 
Motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and he and his friends should 
certainly resist the attempt to override 
the judgment of the House. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : I think 
some answer should be made to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who, the House 
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must feel, demolished entirely the only 
excuse the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ventured to 
put forward for the course he has taken 
this Session. The precedents he cited 
show clearly enough that the course 
taken on this occasion is without pre- 
eedent. The right hon. Gentleman has 
not only dealt with the taxes for the 
year, but, as my right hon. Friend has 
inted out, he deals also with the 
National Debt in the same Bill. I 
venture to. say that even the title of the 
Bill, which is 
“to grant certain duties and customs and inland 
Tevenue, and to make other provision for the 
financial arrangements of the year,” 
shows that it will make financial arrange- 
ments which have no reference to this 
year whatever. They will extend far 
beyond the present year. Among other 
things, what does the Bill do? It 
repeals three separate Acts of Parlia- 
ment that were passed at three separate 
times in three separate Bills, and which 
have no'reference whatever to the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill of the year. I 
remember the indignation of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer against my 
right hon. Friend when he proposed to 
deal with the Beer Duties, and I know 
how my right hon. Friend was forced to 
commit himself to a statement that the 
money was to be dealt with within the 
financial year in the Bill passed that 
Session. It was ruled against him that 
he could not hang up a certain sum of 
money it was proposed to set aside. The 
right hon. Gentleman will admit it was 
necessary to bring in a separate Bill to 
eall in aid the balances of the Treasury 
Chest. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
necessary. 

Mr. JACKSON: Then the right 
hon. Gentleman took a very unnecessary 
course. We may at all events conclude 
that he thought it was desirable to bring 
in a separate Bill in order to avoid the 
raising -of the question which is now 
being raised. I think the Government 
might have attempted to offer some de- 
fence for departing from all precedents 
since 1787. I think they have treated 
my right hon. Friend with scant courtesy 
in leaving without any reply whatever 
the very serious indictment he brought 
egainst the Government. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he wished to ask, as a private Mem- 
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ber, if the Government would not give 
some explanation? It was obviously 
necessary that the control of the National 
Debt should be kept as a separate 
arrangement from the other Budget pro- 
posals of the Government. Strong 
arguments had been urged why that 
should be done, and yet uo kind of reply 
had been offered by the Government. 
This conspiracy of silence could not 
answer. An explanation would have 
to be given by the Government either 
on this or on some other occasion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The point 
that has been raised is not a large or 
important one. I think everything 
that could be said has been said 


ou both sides; and that is the only 
reason why there has been no reply to 
the speech referred to. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 121; 
Noes 161.—(Division List, No. 51.) 

The following Instructions also stood 
on the Paper :— 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—On Order for 
Committee on Finance Bill being read, to move, 
That it be an Instruction to the Committee that 
they have power to insert provisions in the Bill 
altering the Composition Duty so that it shall 
be made to correspond with the Death Duties 
chargeable under the Bill upon property belong- 
ing to individuals. 

Mr. Grant Lawson,—On Order for Committee 
on Finance Bill being read, to move, That it be 
an Instruction to the Committee that they have 
power to insert provisions in the Bill to enable 
existing settlements of property affected by the 
Bill to be modified. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There are two 
more Instructions on the Paper, but they 
are not in Order, inasmuch as they are 
not covered by any Resolution adopted 
by the House in Committee of Ways 
and Means. The first raises a charge on 
property, and that can only be done by Re- 
solution sanctioned in Committee of Ways 
and Means. The second, dealing with 
settlements, is not, I think, within the 
purview of the Bill, and it has not been 
covered by any previous Resolution 
sanctioned in Committee of Ways and 
Means. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Sir J. LUBBOCK rose to move, in 
page 1, line 16, after “every,” to insert, 


“person who may receive any property real or 
personal from any.” 
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Tue CHAIRMAN said, this Amend- 
ment was out of Order. It would in- 
crease the existing Legacy Duty, and 
change the nature of it and the persons 
who paid it, and there had been no pre- 
liminary Resolution passed empowering 
the House to make what would be 
equivalent to an increase of Legacy 
Duty. , 

Sir J. LUBBOCK: Whether it 
would increase the Legacy Duty would 
surely depend upon a subsequent part of 
the clause to which we have not come as 


et. 
. Tue CHAIRMAN: The matter has 
been carefully considered, and that is the 
conclusion I have come to. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I need hardly say that I do not de- 
sire to dispute your ruling, but it throws 
the whole discussion of the Biil into a 
form never contemplated by any gentle- 
man on this side of the House, and 
makes it absolutely imperative that the 
Government should without further 
delay bring forward the terms of the 
Resolution which is required, as the 
Speaker has ruled, for Clause 15 of the 
Bill. I think I shall prove what I have 
to say on this point, and I hope the Go- 
vernment will take into account the 
special difficulties and circumstances in 
which we find themselves. Our view 
has been—and we expressed it upon the 
Second Reading of the Bill—and is, that 
the proper and equitable way of dealing 
with the question of the Death Duties is 
by making this portion of the charge fall 
upon the person who receives the money, 
and not to charge the duty upon the 
corpus of the person who had the money 
onee, but who, being dead, has it no 
longer. We have always maintained 
and still contemplate bringing forward 
Amendments to carry out that principle. 
As I understand the ruling of the Chair- 
man, it will be difficult, if not almost 
impossible, to raise this question by way 
of Amendment, and our sole resource 
in dealing with the situation will be to 
discuss and to divide against every 
clause in which the corpus of the pro- 
perty is dealt with; but that is nota 
very convenient way of proceeding, nor 
is it consistent with the dignity of the 
Committee. This is a most important 

int. The Government bring in their 

ill without even a sufficient number of 
Resolutions to cover the Bill itself, and 
they announce their intention of com- 
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pleting the work of bringing in 
the necessary Resolutions at some 
late and at present undefined date, 
We want to know whether they will not 
bring in the Resolution at once, so that 
we may be able to draft our Amendment 
to cover this alteration of duty? The 
right hon. Gentleman will see that if we 
are precluded by the Rules of the House 
from converting his duty on the corpus 
of the property into a duty on the 
amount of the legacy received by the 
individual legatee we are practically re- 
duced to « voting machine for one of the 
main principles involved in the Bill. We 
may vote against the Government, but 
we are incapable of amending their pro- 
posal. That is not consistent with the 
dignity of the Committee nor with the 
carrying on the business of the Com- 
mittee in a business-like spirit. I quite 
feel, Sir, that you had no choice but to 
give the ruling you did upon the point ; 
but how are we to get out of the diffi- 
culty we are thereby placed in? The 
only way is that we should have some 
opportunity of having a Resolution 
brought forward by the Government to 
enable us to raise this point. We can 
hardly ask them to do that; but at all 
events let them bring forward their own 
Resolutions, which they must bring for- 
ward, and which will enable us to discuss 
the Amendments down on the Paper on 
this very point. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not told us in what terms he 
means to move the subsequent Resolu- 
tion, and I propose we should adjourn 
the further discussion of this matter until 
we know the terms of the Resolution of 
the Government and until we see whe- 
ther we cannot move an Amendment to 
the Resolution which would enable us to 
deal with a subject which everybody in 
the Committee, whether he agrees with 
our view or not, must admit to be 
germane to the Bill, intimately bound up 
with the whole principle of the Bill, of a 
character which every Opposition has a 
right to discuss, and which, so far as we 
can see, not only have they a right to 
discuss, but to press on the Government 
as being the logical conclusion of their 
own theory of finance. That being s0, 
feeling the position in which we have 
been placed by the unexpected ruling 
made from the Chair, and feeling the 
position is one which makes further dis- 
cussion almost useless to-night, I beg 
now to move that you report Progress. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
«That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): On a 
question of Order, I wish to ask whether 
a Motion to report Progress can be made 
without any Question being before the 
Chair ? In order that » Debate may be 
adjourned there must, I submit, be some 
Question before the Chair. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman has concluded his statement 
by moving to report Progress, which is 
the Question now before the Chair. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : Sir, any 
pretext to waste time seems to be suffi- 
cient for some hon. Members ; but of all 
pretexts to waste time, in my opinion, 
the most mischievous is when the Leader 
of the Opposition, in order to attack the 
Chairman of Committees’ ruling, moves 
to report Progress because he does not 
approve of it. The most injurious course 
to the conduct of the House of Commons 
is that which the right hon. Gentleman 
has just set the example of taking. 
What is thecase ? Every manacquainted 
with the Rules of the House must know 
that the proposal which has been ruled 
out of Order was obviously out of Order. 
The plan of the Bill is to charge the 
duty upon the corpus of the property, 
and all the Resolutions in Committee 


were founded upon that principle. Then 
the right hon. Gentleman comes forward 


with a totally different plan. It is not 
an Amendment to the plan of the Bill, 
but the rejection of that plan, and the 
substitution in the Bill of a totally 
different plan, having no relation to it, 
and being in contradiction to it ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman pretends to be 
astonished that it was ruled out of Order. 
The A B C of Order in this House would 
show such a proposal to be out of Order, 
but because the ruling does not suit the 
book of the Leader of the Opposition he 
moves the adjournment of the House. I 
hope the country will note the way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman wishes 
the business of the House to be conducted. 
The Opposition have never dared to face 
this Budget fairly and frankly. They 
have never dared to — its principles 
or attack it, but they have endeavoured 
by a side wind and by every subterfuge 
to escape from it ; but of all the methods 
of wasting the time of the House of 
Commons and of defying the authority of 
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the Chair, I venture to denounce this 
as the worst instance with which I have 
ever been acquainted. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the art of 
Parliamentary debate consisted in im- 
puting motives to opponents the right 
hon. Gentleman is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Parliamentarians of our time. 
If bluster and misrepresentation are to be 
the methods adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman in the conduct of this Bill 
through the House, I can only tell him 
that the task which must under any cir- 
cumstances have been a difficult one 
will in his hands be almost impossible. 
The elementary duty, I will not say of a 
Member, but of a Leader of the House, is 
to show some slight courtesy to those 
who have not done anything of which he 
has a right to complain; and unless the 
right hon, Gentleman can approach this 
subject in a very different temper and 
spirit he will find himself confronted with 
a task which it will be difficult even for 
him to surmount. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was good enough among the im- 
putations which he contrived to com- 
press into the brief space of five minutes 
to include the suggestion that I intended 
by the Motion that I made to make a 
covert attack upon the occupant of the 
Chair. Nothing was further from my 
intention. The ruling came upon me as 
a surprise, but I saw the great force of 
the argument by which the ruling was 
supported, and it never occurred to me to 
dispute it. The right hon. Gentleman 
has told us that we dare not meet his 
Budget by a direct attack. The right 
hon. Gentleman is extremely hard to 
please. We voted against the Second 
Reading, which the right hon. Gentleman 
carried by a majority of 14, and we mean 
to vote against a good many of the pro- 
visions in the Bill, and to meet him 
directly, because we think the proposal 
bad and unjust. All we are asking for 
is to be allowed that liberty of debate 
without which Committee of the House 
will become a farce. I, therefore, 
earnestly impress upon the House the 
propriety of letting the Opposition dis- 
euss a Resolution which will enable 
them to bring in Amendments which, 
after the ruling of the Chairman, we 
could not propose at the present stage. 
Otherwise our deliberations will be re- 
duced to a farce, and we shall be turned 
into a mere voting machine—a machine 
not for altering or modifying the 
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Budget, but for saying whether we 


will take it as a whole or not. 
That is the function of the House on the 
Second Reading or the Third Reading ; 
_ but it is not the function of the House in 

Committee. It is in order that the 
House may perform its proper function 
in Committee that I press the desirability 
of now adjourning and giving the Go- 
vernment time to do that which they 
ought to have done three weeks ago— 
namely, laying on the Table the Resolu- 
tions necessary to cover the provisions of 
their own Budget. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK said, that unless 
the adjournment of the subject was now 

to, so that the Government 
should have an opportunity of bringing 
in the Resolution which they admitted 
to be necessary, the Opposition would 
be precluded from discussing this most 
important part of the Bill The Oppo- 
sition were placed in a most unfair 
position by this action on the part of the 
Government. And when the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer told him that in putting 
down this Amendment he must be 
ignorant of the A B C of Parliamentary 
procedure, he must tell the right hon. 
Gentleman that before putting down the 
Amendment he consulted the recognised 
authorities on Parliamentary procedure, 
who gave him to understand that it was 
in Order. That fact only showed what 
great difference of opinion there might be 
as to whether a Resolution was in Order 
or not. Under present circumstances 
they really could not discuss the Budget 
fairly, and he thought, therefore, that 
the Government were bound to adopt the 
course suggested by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he regretted that any heat 
should have been introduced into the 
Debate. The matter in dispute was 
really for the convenience of the House. 
At any rate, it was a question whether 
the convenience which the Government 
proposed to take to themselves was to be 
extended to the Opposition. Early in 
the evening it became apparent that 
sooner or later the Government would 
have to adjourn the proceedings on the 
Bill in order that they might bring in a 
Resolution. That Resolution the Go- 
vernment was prepared to bring in at a 
time to suit their own convenience, but 
when it was suggested that the Reso- 
ution should be brought in at a time 
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| to suit the Opposition as well as the Go- 
vernment it was said the proposal was 
of the most revolutionary character, and 
should be met only with denunciations, 
The right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for the London University had said that 
before he put his Amendment on the 
Paper he had consulted a high Parlia- 
mentary authority 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not the matter before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member must not ad- 
vance reasons why the Amendment was 
put down. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON said, he had 
no desire to oppose the authority of the 
Chair, but he thought he was entitled to 
show some reasons why Progress should 
be reported, for the purpose of making 
in Order, on some future occasion, the 
Amendment which by the ruling of the 
Chairman was now out of Order. He 
submitted that it would not defeat the 
whole scheme of the Bill if the Motion 
were accepted and the matter considered 
on a subsequent occasion. From the way 
the measure was introduced it was 
obvious that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not intend to shut out 
Amendments of that nature, and he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman would not 
desire to avail himself of a technicality in 
order to avoid discussion upon a matter 
of such great importance. When the 
right hon. Gentleman introduced the Bill 
he said its object was to impose taxation 
according to the ability to bear it. All 
the Opposition desired was a fair oppor- 
tunity to show how the burden of taxation 
might be placed on the right shoulders. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he was sure the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would admit that the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for London University was de- 
sirous of moving was one for the discussion 
of which an opportunity should be given. 
But if the course suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition was not taken no opportunity for 
the discussion of that Amendment would 
be available. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had complained of obstruc- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman could 
at once remove all obstruction—if there 
was obstruction—by undertaking that the 
subject of the Amendment should be dis- 
cussed at some other time. He could 
not understand why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should refuse to allow the Amend- 
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ment to be discussed. It could not be 

that the proposal was indefensible. The 
tion was whether a rate of duty 

sould be established that would fall 

with crushing effect on a certain class of 
r property owners 

Pus. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
rise to Order, Mr. Chairman. I wish to 
know whether a discussion as to a rate 
of duty falling with crushing effect is in 
Order on this Motion ? 

. Tot CHAIRMAN: No; I do not 
think it is. I think the hon. Gentleman 
is going beyond the limits. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the hon. 
Gentleman had not allowed him to finish 
the sentence. He contended that the 
Leader of the House had a responsibility 
thrown upon him to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of what was 
admittedly a most important proposal, 
and it was desirable there should be an 
adjournment in order that such oppor- 
tunity should be found. If the object of 
the Government was to avail themselves 
of the Forms of the House in order to 
force this Bill through without adequate 
discussion he could understand their 
action, but he could not understand that 
action if they had a bona fide desire that 
the principles embodied in the measure 
should receive a full and fair discussion. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I have no 
desire to prolong this discussion. I am 
sorry that some hon. Members opposite 
should think that I spoke with too much 
heat, but I confess that I regard this 
Motion to adjourn the Debate at 9 
o'clock on the first night of the discussion 
as being rather a strong measure for the 
right hon. Gentleman to have taken. 
The reason why I am unable to consent 
to the right hon. Gentleman’s Motion is 
this : Supposing that some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who object to the imposi- 
tion of the duty upon spirits moved to 
report Progress in order to enable the 
Government to bring forward a Resolu- 
tion imposing a duty upon tea, the Go- 
vernment would in that case, as we do 
now, have declined to accept such a 
Motion. We are asked to consent to the 
Motion for reporting Progress in order to 
enable us to introduce a Resolution which 
will overthrow our whole scheme. I feel 
that in the position I oceupy I am re- 
sponsible for this Bill, and for—what is of 
even more importance—the disposal of 
the time of the House. Iam bound by 
the Rules of the House, as other hon. 
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Members are, and I cannot allow these 
Rules to be departed from. The course 
which is proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman is one which I must decline 
to take, and, therefore, I must oppose this 
Motion. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that he also had no desire to intro- 
duce any heat into the discussion, but he 
trusted before this question was decided 
hon. Members would thoroughly under- 
stand the position in which the House 
was placed by the action of the Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had stated 
that the course taken by the Opposition 
was equivalent to asking the Government 
to report Progress in order that the latter 
should bring in a Resolution to impose a 
duty upon tea instead of upon spirits. 
There could not be a greater travesty of 
the proposal of the Opposition. This 
Bill proposed to abolish certain duties— 
namely, the Probate Duty, the Account 
Duty, and the Succession Duty which, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had pointed 
out, had hitherto been levied upon 
the capital value of certain property. 
The right hon. Gentleman now proposed 
in this Bill to increase the area of the 
description of property upon which the 
duty fell, and to bring within it realty as 
well as personalty. That being so, the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
London, who certainly was not given to 
obstruction, moved an Amendment upon 
the Ist clause of the Bill which would 
have raised the whole question whether 
this new tax should be levied upon the 
capital value of the property in the hands 
of the dead man or in those of the per- 
sons who received it, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said that that could not 
be done. The question must be dis- 
cussed at some stage or other of the Bill, 
and what was desired by the Opposition 
was that that discussion should not be 
precluded by decisions of the House on 
clauses coming before Clause 15, That 
clause involved a part ouly, and not the 
whole, of the question which it was desired 
to raise, and the consequence would be 
that when they came to Clause 15, and 
attempted to raise the question of the 
Succession Duty, all that they could do 
would be to raise it with regard to a 
limited portion only of the subject. What 
the Opposition desired was that a full 
and fair opportunity should be given them 
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for discussing the question not upon the 
clause relating to Succession Duty, but 
on some clause which governed the whole 
principle. They were entitled to ask the 
Government not that some Resolution 
should be moved to put into the Bill 
something that was not in it, but that 
they should have a fair opportunity of 
challenging the Government on the ques- 
tion whether the new principle laid down 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not a gross injustice, and whether it was 
not right and just that, to adopt his own 
words, the tax should be borne by the 
person who had the ability to pay it. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he desired to say a few words on 
the present position in order to assist the 
Committee to come to a conclusion how 
to vote on the matter. The Bill now 
under discussion was a measure con- 
taining the whole financial scheme of 
the year. That being so, that whole 
financial scheme must be considered 
with reference to all its parts. If he 
had rightly understood the ruling of the 
Chair, it was that, as regarded one parti- 
cular portion of the financial scheme, the 
Bill proposed that which was not 
justified by the Resolutions which had 
been passed. If that were the case—if 
it were one scheme, and a portion of it 
were not justified by the Resolutions 
which had been passed by the House, 
could they consider the scheme as a 
whole until another Resolution had been 
passed ? Was it or was it not possible 
that by passing the first clause of the 
Bill they might be depriving themselves 
of the right of moving Amendments to 
the new Resolution ? He was entitled, 
he thought, to ask for a ruling on this 
point, as upon the answer received would 
depend the justification of the Opposition 
in moving to report Progress. 

THe CHAIRMAN: It is utterly 
impossible for me to give an answer. 
How can I answer a question in regard 
to a Resolution I have never seen, or 
respecting an Amendment with the terms 
of which I am wholly unacquainted ? 
When any practical question is raised on 
the point before the Chair, that will be 
the time for the Chair to give its 
decision. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he would ask the 
Chairman’s ruling as to whether, should 
the Committee pass the first clause of 
the Bill, it would be competent for hon. 
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Members to move Amendments to the 
new Resolution in the same way as they 
could have moved them but for the 
passing of the clause ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot pos- 
sibly answer—I must absolutely decline 
to answer any hypothetical questions, 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he knew how differently things presented 
themselves to hon. Members, looking at 
questions from different sides of the House; 
and he was glad not only to make allow- 
ances for difference of. view, but to put 
the case against himself so far as he 
could ; and yet it did seem to him that 
they had got to a point in this discussion 
at which difficulties narrowed themselves 
to a plain issue. How did they stand ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Wight asked them 
if it was fair to shut out the discussion 
of whether the duty should be incident 
on the estate in the hands of the dead 
man or whether it should fall on the 
interest taken by the successor. Of 
course, it was fair that that should be 
raised, and no one on that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House would desire that 
it should be shut out. They had dis- 
cussed the question already. [‘ No,no!”} 
Yes ; the incidence of the new tax on the 
estate of the dead man was the very prin- 
ciple and essence of the Bill. They were 
not dealing with the duty which it was 
proposed should fall on the interest of 
the successor. That was before the House 
when the Bill was brought up for Second 
Reading and had already been discussed 
and decided, and he apprehended that 
that would rule out many of the points 
in connection with Amendments which 
might be raised. The Government pro- 
posed—to cure a technical defect—to 
bring in a Resolution to deal with an 
isolated portion of the Bill dealing with 
the quantum of the estate on which Suc- 
cession Duty was to fall. That was 
consistent with what they had done on 
Second Reading, but it would not be con- 
sistent if by way of Amendment to the 
Resolution they were to branch out into 
a wholly new field of inquiry which was 
precluded by what they had done on the 
Second Reading. They had settled the 
principle which ruled out certain Amend- 
ments, and they would not go backwards. 
They would deal with real estate and 
Succession Duty as raised by Clause 15 
taken by itself, but that was another and 
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separate matter to which they had 
entered upon, and it could not now be 
raised, especially in the form of an 
Amendment which they were not at all 
anxious to accept. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he should like 
to know when the House had come to a 
definite decision on that question ? 

Mr. HALDANE: On the Second 
Reading of the Bill. [Sir J. Lussock : 
Oh!] If he was not mistaken the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself raised the 
point on the Second Reading. That 
being the state of affairs—having had 
the full opportunity for discussion that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the Isle of Wight desired—it 
would be unfair to ask the Government 
to go back. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
refusal of the Chairman to give a 
decision on the question put by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Byrne) and 
also the speech they had just heard went 
to show more than ever the absolute 
unfairness of the position the Govern- 
ment had taken up in this matter. The 
whole speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had gone on the assumption 
that this matter had been discussed 
already. But the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
cut away that argument by saying, “ All 
this ;is due to the ignorance of the 
Opposition. You ought to have known 
that it would be impossible for the Com- 
mittee to discuss that matter at all.” 
That argument as to ignorance came 
badly from the right hon. Gentleman, 
because his own ignorance had been so 
clearly demonstrated by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for King’s Lynn, who, 
though only a new Member, had succeeded 
in tripping up the right hon. Gentleman. 
If the right hon. Gentleman would deal 
with the ignorance of the Opposition in 
the same way that he claimed to have 
his own dealt with they would be satis- 
fied. The right hon. Gentleman claimed 
the right to bring in a Resolution to do 
away with the ill effects of his own 
ignorance. The Opposition did not ask 
to have a new Resolution. All they 
asked was that the Resolution should be 
brought in at once, and that the iguor- 
ance of the Opposition should be remedied 
at the same time as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The course the right 
hon. Gentleman attributed to them 
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was not entirely their own fault. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the 


Member for the Isle of Wight had 
pointed out certain words in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer which misled him 
and possibly many other Members on the 
Opposition side of the House. Un- 
doubtedly they had thought when the 
right hon. Gentleman had talked about 
“the burden of the duty falling on the 
persons interested” that he referred to 
the legatee as well as to the testator. 
Their ignorance, therefore, was largely 
the fault of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said that, after the ruling of the Chair- 
man, they did not know where they were. 
He did not wish to question that ruling, 
but it had materially altered the situation. 
It was now a question of very great 
difficulty to know whether any of their 
Amendments were in Order or not. If 
there was one principle in the measure 
more objectionable than another it was 
that of aggregating together from every 
portion of the globe the corpus of a dead 
man’s property and then charging an 
Estate Duty upon it instead of proceedin 
on the old principle. [ Cries of“ Order ! "4 
The Chairman would call him to Order 
when he thought it right to do so. He 
did not believe that anyone thought that 
the bringing together of the whole of a 
dead man’s legacies into one corpus and 
putting them forward for taxation was 
fair and practicable. If his right hon. 
Friend’s Amendment were ruled out of 
Order, there were a large number of other 
Amendments which might also be ruled 
ott of Order, though the Chairman said 
that he was not ina position to decide on 
themat once. There was, therefore, every 
reason inthe world for an adjournment of 
the Debate. The hon. Member for East 
Lothian said that the question had been 
decided, but the decision to which he 
had referred had only been given by a 
majority of nine, made up of a surplus 
number of Irish Members. [Cries of 
“Order!”] The Whips did not ery 
“ Order |” It would, under the 
circumstances, be absurd to go on 
further to-night without knowing 
whether Amendments would be in 
Order or not. They had been told by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that this was a 
financial Bill to be taken as a whole—as 
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the settlement for the financial year. 
Was. it a settlement for the financial 
year? It was nothing of the sort, 
Either this Bill was to settle the finances 
of the country for ever or only for a year, 
in respect of Income Tax and Sinking 
Fund, as well as of Death Duties. 

Mr. BODKIN rose to Order, and 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
was justified in pursuing this line of 
argument ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN called on 

Mr. HENEAGE, who resumed. He 
said, that he was the last person in the 
world to be out of Order if he knew it. 
He had come down to the House without 
the slightest knowledge of what was 
about to take place, and he was anxious 
now to know where they were. He had 
a number of Amendments the 
Paper—— 
The CHAIRMAN: When we come 
to those Amendments I shall have to 
give a ruling upon them. But the 
Question at present before the Committee 
is simply to report Progress. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the object of 
the Motion to report Progress was to 
secure time for them to consider where 
they were and to enable the Government 
to remedy the bad drafting of their Bill. 
The Government were to blame for the 
delay. Having had six months in which 
to prepare the Budget they still brought 
in a Bill imperfectly drafted. The 
Opposition had a right to have an 
adjournment, because they did not know 
where they were. [Laughter and 
interruption.| He cordially supported 
the Amendment, because the Govern- 
ment were in such a mess that they had 
better adjourn the Debate and get on 
with some business which they more 
perfectly understood. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: My right 
hon. Friend thinks it desirable that we 
should know where we are, and I personally 
am very anxious that we should. I hope 
the House will come to a decision now, 
whether we shall go home to bed or 
proceed with the business of the nation. 
Reasons have been given on the other 
side why we should report Progress, and 
the Government have given reasons on 
the other hand why we should not, and I 
trust that we may be now allowed to 
come to a decision on the point. As to 
bringing forward a Resolution dealing with 
the Succession Duties I would point out 
that the first 14 clauses of the Bill deal 
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with the Estate Duty alone. The 
Succession Duty clauses are quite sepa- 
rate, and come in as @ matter by them- 
selves, It is quite true that there has 
been a miscarriage with reference to the 
Resolution on the Succession Duty, but 
there has been none with respect to the 
Estate Duty. Clause 1 refers to the 
Estate Duty, and nothing in the Resolu- 
tion on the Succession Duty can give 
hon. Members any assistance in dis- 
cussing the Estate Duty. I hope that, 
under the circumstances, the Committee 
will do one of two things—adjourn, or 
go on with the business of the country. 
Me. A. J. BALFOUR: In an almost 
empty House an hour and a-half ago the 
right hon. Gentleman and I had a some- 
whut vivacious passage of arms, which 
might have led to a stormy scene had 
there been more auditors present. 
Luckily, there were few auditors present. 
A more peaceful tone has descended 
since then over our Debate, and I do 
not mean anything I may say to disturb 
the more amicable relations that have 
been established between the two sides. 
But I cannot allow the Debate to come 
to a conclusion without laying before hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who have not heard 
the beginning, the case on which the 
Opposition rest their request or demand 
for an adjournment of the Debate. The 
hon. and learned Member for East 
Lothian, in a speech of great fairness, 
told us that he quite agreed that a more 
important or relevant-subject could hardly 
be raised in this Debate than the one 
which we desire to raise on the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Member for the 
London University ; but he contended 
that it is a subject which the House has 
already discussed and pronounced its 
decision upon on the Second Reading of 
the Bill. He said that it was the essence 
of the Bill that the duty should fall on 
the corpus of the property of the de- 
ceased, and not on the amount of the 
legacies, and that the Second Reading 
decided that. But my hon. Friend isa 
great metaphysician, and knows that 
metaphysicians quarrel a great deal as to 
what the essence of a thing consists of. 
If we are to follow the doctrine that the 
essence of a Bill is for ever determined 
by the Second Reading, a great change 
will come over all the proceedings which 
have hitherto governed the House. 
When the Government determine what 
is the essence of the Bill, does it lie in 
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their mouths to say that the essence of 
the Bill is never to be raised in Com- 
mittee, to be modified or divided upon ? 
That is a doctrine which I am sure the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will not 
support with serious argument. It would 
create an absolute novelty in procedure 
to which the House ought never to con- 
sent. Let us consider more particularly 
what that doctrine amounts to. We had 
three days in which tw discuss the Second 
Reading of a Bill, the most complicated 
and controversial since the great days 
of financial reform of Sir Robert Peel. 
Ido not think there has been anything 
like it since the Budget of the right hon. 
Member for Midlothian in 1863. We 
had at the stage of Second Reading 
three evenings for the discussion of the 
Beer Duties, the Spirit Duties, the whole 
question of graduation, the burdens upon 
land, local taxation, Income Tax exemp- 
tion, and other subjects, for the discus- 
sion of each of which separately three 
whole days would not be too much. 
Yet, because on the Second Reading a 
speaker here and a speaker there used an 
argument on a certain point, the hon. 
and learned Member for East Lothian 
declares that the point has not only been 
discussed but decided, and that the 
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Committee is to forego the usual privi- 
lege of debate. 

*Mr. HALDANE was understood to 
say that the question raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman was hardly a metaphysical 


question. What he had said was based 
on the Chairman’s ruling, given after the 
essence of the Bill had been ascertained. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: A Chair- 
man’s ruling would be very inconvenient 
in metaphysics, and the great advantage 
we have over philosophers is that we 
have our questions decided by those 
decisions. The Chairman felt himself 
bound by the technical Rules of the 
House to make that ruling. He was 
recluded by the Standing Orders from 
ooking at the broad merits of the case. 
It was on the technical issue raised and 
not on the broad issue, as to what is the 
essence of the Bill, that the Chairman 
gave his ruling. The question for con- 
sideration now is by what means we can 
be enabled to discuss the subject, which, 
according to the Chairman’s interpreta- 
tion of our Rules, we are debarred from 
discussing at this moment. How is the 
opportunity to be gained? One way is 
for the Government to bring in their 
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Resolution at a stage when Amendments 
raising the vital and important question 
which we wish to discuss can be moved. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : The Resolu- 
tion will not apply to the Estate Duties. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is un- 
necessary to say that the Resolution can 
be amended. I hope that when the 
Resolution appears it will be possible to 
find means of discussing the question. 
If we had the slightest idea that the ques- 
tion would be excluded from the con- 
sideration of the Committee we would 
have moved an Instruction for the pur- 
pose of bringing it forward. It is 
simply because we omitted to bring it 
forward as an Instruction, thinking, 
naturally, that we could debate it in Com- 
mittee, that we are now precluded from 
dealing with it. I ask the Government 
therefore, as the guardians of the privi- 
leges of debate in the House, to help us 
in this matter. If the Government will 
promise to bring on their Resolution with- 
out delay the present controversy may 
be brought to an amicable conclusion. 
Not a single word has been heard from 
the Chair to the effect that it would be 
contrary to precedent or Order to bring 
forward the Resolution at once. We are 
placed in a position of unexampled em- 
barrassment through no fault of our own, 
but by a technical conclusion drawn, no 
doubt correctly, from the Rules of the 
House, and in the circumstances I trust 
that the Government will show a spirit 
of conciliation. 

Srr J. LUBBOCK said, the Govern- 
ment were asked to bring in a Resolu- 
tion not for the sake of the Opposition, 
but in order that the Government might 
carry their own Bill. The Opposition 
simply asked the Government to bring 
forward that Resolution as soon as pos- 
sible, so that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of putting down Amendments, and 
not have to wait until they came to 
Clause 15 to discuss this very important 
question. 

*Srr F. S. POWELL said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Haddingtonshire 
suggested that because the House had 
read the Bill a second time therefore the 
Committee was bound to endorse every 
proposal in the Bill. That was quite a 
novel principle. He had often heard it 
stated in Debate on Second Reading that 
though Members did not approve of the 
whole Bill, though there were clauses in 
it to which they objected, yet there was 
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enough in it meeting with their approval 
to enable them to consent to the Second 
Reading. It was a new principle, there- 
fore, to say that when a Bill was read a 
second time Members were bound by 
every proposition in the Bill. Again, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that the first 14 clauses dealt with 
the Estate Duty only, and that Clause 
15 raised a new and separate question. 
Clause 15, according to the ruling of the 
Speaker, was only a hypothetical and 
possible clause, only a clause which might 
in the fulness of time appear on the Bill 
—a clause in the eye of imagination and 
in the voice of prophecy. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said it was 
the duty of the Government to make all 
the arrangements of the year in one Bill. 
But only part of the arrangements of the 
year was made in this Bill. Many years 
ago Mr. Disraeli spoke on the Budget of 
Sir Charles Wood, and ironically congratu- 
lated him with having liberally presented 
not one Budget but three. He could now 
compliment the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, not on having given the House 
three Budgets, but on having parsimo- 
niously given it half a Budget. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he desired that the 
conduct of business should be according 
to the Rules of Parliament. He ventured 
to say that whether or not the Rules of 
Parliament enjoined, the spirit of Par- 
liament, at least, did enjoin, that the 
whole scheme of the Government should 
be submitted. The Government ought 
to develop their whole policy, and whe- 
ther it was submitted in one Bill or in 
many Bills was a question of detail. He 
would point out that by adjourning the 
Debate they would be able to deal at 
once with other business of an important 
character 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Baronet is not now in Order. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, he wished 

only to point out that by adjourning 
the Debate they might, for instance, read 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill a 
second time, and in that way they would 
spend their time in a far more profitable 
manner. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) rose to continue the Debate—— 

Mr. Cuannine rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 
. Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


Sir F. S. Powell 


{COMMONS} 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 22] ; 
Noes 176.—(Division List, No. 52.) 


Question put accordingly, “That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 195 ; 
Noes 239.—(Division List, No. 53.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved, 
“That Clause 1 be postponed.” He 
thought that it would have been a per- 
fectly legitimate course for the Opposi- 
tion, which had been treated with so 
much unfairness at the hands of the Go- 
vernment, if they had taken the course 
which an Opposition generally took in 
such circumstances—namely, to move 
the adjournment of the House. But 
they were anxious to proceed with 
business. The Opposition were giving 
the best proof of their intentions, be- 
cause they were anxious, at any rate, 
to proceed with the first business possible 
for them to discuss, which would not be 
affected by the new Resolution which 
the right hon. Gentleman was going to 
move. Clause 2 could in no way be 


affected by the Resolution which the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to move. 


Hon. Members did not know the nature 
of that Resolution, and it seemed doubt- 
ful whether the right hon. Gentleman 
himself knew what it would be, and he 
maintained they were entitled to have it 
placed on the Table of the House 
before proceeding to the discussion of a 
clause which might be largely affected 
by it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said it would be impossible for the 
House to discuss that Resolution, but 
that was not the ruling from the Chair, 
which he would rather take than the 
opinion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. When the Resolution came before 
the House, if the Opposition found it 
could be framed in such a way as to 
meet the difficulties arising, they would 
move Amendments to shift the duty from 
the corpus to the legacy. As it was de- 
sirable to proceed with the discussion of 
clauses which would not be affected by 
the Resolution, he moved the postpone- 
ment of Clause 1 in order to proceed 
with the Debate on Clause 2. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 1 be postponed.”—(Mr. 
Hanbury.) 


Sm W. HARCOURT: I certainly 
shall be no party to this waste of public 
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time. The House of Commons is met to 
dispose of the financial business of the 
year, and such an evrample of treatment 
of a Budget Bill has never heen seen 
before in this House. Whether gentle- 
men opposite think they are going to 
derive any advantage in the country from 
the conduct they have exhibited to-night 
is for them to determine. We are quite 
satisfied, and we will be no parties to 
assisting proceedings of this description. 
Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
8.) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had spoken in his usual style 
when he found by chance that he had 
gota majority behind him. This policy 
of blustering and bullying his opponents 
when he happened to have a majority— 
[“ Order!” “ Question!” and “ With- 
draw!”] Hon. Members had better 
themselves keep Order, and he would not 
withdraw. He was going to say exactly 
what he thought was suited to the situa- 
tion, and the more hon. Gentlemen inter- 
rupted him the more they would make 
him speak at length. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer was not so proud or so 
inclined to tyrannise over his opponents 
on the night of the Second Reading 
of the Budget Bill, when this wonder- 


ful Budget could only command a 
majority of 14. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer seemed to think that 
his majority would never dwindle to 14, 
or even less, in Committee. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) rose to Order. The Question 
before the Committee was the clause. 
He begged to ask whether the noble 
Lord was speaking to the clause ? 

Mr. HANBURY said, the Question 
before the House was not the clause, but 
whether the clause should be postponed. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL said, as his 
hon. Friend had pointed out, the Question 
was whether the clause should be post- 
poned. He must protest against these 
ignorant interruptions when hon. Mem- 
bers addressed themselves to the Question. 
He could not congratulate the hon. 
Member on his knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary Rules or on Parliamentary 
courtesy, in which he seemed equally 
deficient. He was alluding to the ma- 
jority of 14, on which the right hon. 
Gentleman could not have asserted the 
power which he had exerted that night. 
But he proceeded to a far more 
serious charge against the right hon. 
Gentleman, which he would adhere to. 


{24 May 1894} 
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There was an understanding, a bona fide, 
genuine understanding, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman were allowed to get the 
Second Reading of his Bill in a three 
nights’ Debate, a Bill which ought to have 
taken at least 15 nights if the Opposi- 
tion had chosen to discuss it at length— 
there was an understanding that, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
allowed to get the Second Reading in 
three nights without a Division, every 
clause and every line of the Bill might 
be discussed when the House got into 
Committee. That was the broad and 
unqualified statement upon which the 
right hon. Gentleman got his Second 
Reading. He got it in that way. He 
held that, in so far-as that understanding 
was believed to be genuine by the Opposi- 
tion, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been guilty of a breach of faith. 
He said that deliberately, and he chal- 
lenged the right hon. Gentleman to deny 
it. He had watched the proceedings on 
the Budget Bill silently up to now, and 
he had watched the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s actions, and he had listened 
to his speeches, no matter how inordi- 
nately long they might be, no matter how 
highly prepared they were. He had 
listened to all the uncomplimentary inter- 
ruptions of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. But he also fully understood 
the mannerin which the right hon. 
Gentleman got his Second Reading—by 
telling the House that they could discuss 
every line in every clause of the Bill in 
Committee, and he told the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that if he thought 
that, against an Opposition which on 
certain occasions showed that they could 
when it were necessary muster very 
strongly, these manceuvres and this sharp 
practice were likely to assist him in 
carrying this Bill rapidly through Par- 
liament, he was very much mistaken. 
It had been shown how little the right 
hon. Gentleman had been able to do up 
to now with a comparatively large majo- 
rity, and the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment that night showed that the time 
for such tactics had passed. The Opposi- 
tion knew their strength when they chose 
to exert it [“ Question !"] That was 
the question—he was arguing on the 
postponement of the clause, and he said 
that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were wise he would not continue pro- 
ceedings of this kind. They could only 
lead to most bitter controversy and sow 
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the seeds of much more opposition to 
every line of the Bill than would have 
been offered if he had met the Opposi- 
tion ina proper manner. 

Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Har- 
row) said, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had told them that they would 
waste time if they went on with Clause 
2 instead of Clause 1, but he had not 
told them how this time would be wasted 
He saw no objection to proceeding with 
Clause 2. It was a common practice to 
take clauses in the order in which con- 
venience suggested. The ruling out of 
the Amendment showed that Members 
of the Opposition had been under some 
misapprehension, and the Government 
had also laboured under a misconception, 
as was shown by the fact that Clause 15 
of the Bill was not authorised by the 
Resolution. The Opposition only wanted 
to be put into a fair position, and not to 
have all their Amendments rejected. By 
the time that Clause 15 was reached the 
Government would have got their Reso- 
lution, and the Amendments of the Oppo- 
sition would be fruitless. It was idle to 
talk about a waste of time by the sub- 
stitution of one clause for another in 
order to faciiitate discussion. There was 
no reason why they should not make 
progress with Clause 2, or even with 
Clause 3. At all events, the responsi- 
bility for the waste of time did not lie 
with the Opposition, but with the 
Government. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Let us see 
what it is that the Committee is being 
asked todo. We are asked to postpone 
Clause 1 and to go on with Clause 2. 
What is Clause 2? It is a definition of 
the words in Clause 1. I hope the 
House and the country will understand 
what is the real meaning of the Motion. 
It would be absolute nonsense to proceed 
with the second clause. [Mr. AMBROSE : 
Take Clause 3.] The Honse sees the 
position in which it is placed. I hope 
we shall take a Division at once, in order 
that we may ascertain who are the hon. 
Gentlemen that will support a proposi- 
tion of this description. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the matter, no one is suggesting 
that it would be a wise course to take 
Clause 2. What we have to consider is, 
which is the less convenient course to 
pursue? What we want to do for the 
moment is to discuss some clause under 
which no controversial matter may arise. 


Lord R. Churchill 
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The right hon, Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer has pointed 
out that Clause 2 presupposes Clause 
1, and no doubt he is in the right; 
but inasmuch as he will not give us what 
we ask for, which is an immediate dis- 
cussion of his Resolution, we have to 
propose a plan which, although it may 
be inconvenient, at all events will have 
the effect of giving the Government time 
to reconsider their position, and to see 
how they can afford to us the oppor- 
tunity for discussion to which they do 
not deny we are entitled. I notice that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is always appealing to 
the country, but I notice also that his 
appeals to the country are always con- 
fined to the speeches which he makes in 
this House. If the country is competent, 
as I do not doubt it is, to understand the 
value of the speeches of the right hon. 
Gentleman, it is competent to understand 
also that the Opposition have no other 
desire than the perfectly legitimate one 
of discussing in a proper degree an 
Amendment which is perfectly relevant 
to this Bill, from which discussion they 
are precluded because of the obvious dis- 
position of the Government to prevent 
any discussion taking place upon it. 
That the country thoroughly understands 
the issue we shall, I have no doubt, dis- 
cover when the appeal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is of a more substantial 
character. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 222 ; 
Noes 258.—(Division List, No. 54.) 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he wished to move to 
amend the wording of the first part of 
the clause, which said that— 

“In the case of every person dying after the 
commencement of this part of the Act, there 
shall, save as hereinafter expressly provided, 
be levied and paid upon the principal value of 
all property, real or personal, settled or un- 
settled, passing on the death of such person, & 
duty called the Estate Duty,” &c. 

He proposed to insert, after “every,” the 
words “succession to property arising 
upon the death of,” so as to make it clear 
that the Bill imposed a “ Succession” 
Duty instead of an “Estate” Duty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that his object was to plaee the 
duty upon the dead man’s property ; but 
how could a dead man possess property ? 
The duty was to be levied not upon the 
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ty of the dead man, but upon that 
which the living successor came into. It 
was, therefore, a misnomer to call the 
duty an “Estate” Duty, because, in 
fact, it was a “Succession,” or if the 
word were preferred, an “ Accession” 
or “Transmission” Duty. When they 
came to the subsequent clauses it 
would be found that every method that 
would hold water embodied in the Bill 
was a method of exactly the same 
kind as that for recovery of Succession 
Duties at present. But when the Go- 
vernment put before the Committee a 
Budget with two great principles of 

uation and aggregation, and em- 
bodied them in a new tax, they should 
give ita proper name. This was a tax 
on the transmission of property from the 
dead man to the living man, and it was, 
therefore, proper that by such words as 
he had suggested the true nature of the 
tax should be marked, and that it should 
be affirmed to be a tax on the succession 
to property. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, after the word “every,” to insert the 
words “succession to property arising 
upon the death of every.”—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT said, that he 
stated in his Budget speech the dis- 
tinction between the two taxes. In the 
ease of Legacy and Succession Duties 
they looked after the person who took 
the property, and the duty was taken 
before the successor took any money at 
all. The hon. Gentleman said that he 
had borrowed his idea on this matter 
from the Treasury. The Treasury had 
nothing to do with the matter at all. His 
knowledge had, in fact, been derived 
from gentlemen who knew more of this 
matter than the hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn. Gers of “What person ?”] 
He would tell them what persons—the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, with 
whose concurrence this Bill had been 
drawn. Of course, the Government could 
not accept the Amendment, which would 
absolutely destroy the clause as it stood, 
and would substitute for it something 
entirely new. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have lis- 


tened with considerable surprise to the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer, which naturally divided itself into 
two unequal parts. In the latter and 
smaller part the right hon. Gentleman 
has endeavoured to deal with the merits 
of the Amendment, while in the early 
and larger part he attacked the Member 
for King’s Lynn. Into the personal 
controversy I do not desire to enter. My 
hon. Friend has already given the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer one serious fall, 
and nobody would deprive the right hon. 
Gentleman of such small revenge as he 
has been able to take. Unless I mis- 
understand my hon. Friend’s knowledge 
and experience, and power of debate, 
there will probably be other occasions on 
which to test the depth of his knowledge. 
Leaving that personal matter to be dis- 
cussed at a later stage, I pass to the 
few sentences which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer thought were sufficient to 
dismiss this Amendment. It now appears 
that a properly drawn Amendment like 
that drawn by my hon, Friend can avoid 
the difficulties which the Chairman found 
in the earlier Amendment, and it is clear 
that we can discuss, and ought to dis- 
cuss, the very important problems raised 
by the particular form in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has pre- 
sented his measures. Those points can- 
not be set aside by telling the Committee 
that the Government have drawn their 
Bill on a different principle. The busi- 
ness of the Opposition is to reform the 
Government Bill. Wedo not desire to 
raise the subject of graduation, but, if 
graduation is just, it is just because it 
touches the property of those who enjoy 
it, and not that of those who have en- 
joyed it in the past, and are in no posi- 
tion to enjoy it, being, in fact, dead. 
That isa matter which cannot be put 
aside by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
saying that he approves of oue principle 
and not of the other. We have to dis- 
cuss the question upon broad principles, 
and I put it to hon. Gentlemen 
whether they think that duty should be 
imposed on the amount of property which 
was enjoyed by the dead man or the 
property of his successors in the 
proportion in which they enjoy it? 
I cannot conceive a simpler question or a 
plainer issue, or one on which men who 
desire to do justice in matters of taxa- 
tion can hesitate. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman will probably tell us that the 
existing Probate Duty is not levied on 
an equitable plan, There are two answers 
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to that. The first is that in the existing 
system there is no graduation, and the 
second is that the existing Probate Duty 
is relatively small in amount. The in- 
justice, therefore, as far as it goes, is 
relatively insignificant. But when you 
raise the amount of the duty, and in 
addition make it a graduated duty, every 
injustice and small inequality becomes 
magnified and transformed into immense 
importance. I hope that the Government 
will deal with this as a question to be 
argued seriously. I hope that we shall 
be able, if this question is not decided 
to-night, to raise it upon a later Amend- 
ment-which even more fully carries out 
the object my hon. Friend has in view. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
not prepared to debate the question in a 
serious spirit and to explain why he 
prefers the inequitable, unjust, and 
irrational method of taxation he proposes 
to ap equitable, just, and a rational 
method, how can he expect us to discuss 
this Bill? To simply tell us that the 
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Government have framed their Bill on a 
different plan to that which we support is 
not to treat this Committee with respect. 
I can assure the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer most sincerely that if he will 


argue the points we raise in a fair spirit 
he will find no desire whatever on our 
part unduly to prolong discussion. I 
appeal, however, to every man who is 
listening to me whether, in the first place, 
this is not an important question, and 
whether, in the second place, it is not a 
question which has never yet been argued 
by the Government ? I do not recollect 
that the right hon. Gentleman gave 
us a single argument on _ this 
point in the two elaborate speeches 
he made on the earlier stages of the 
Bill, and I am quite certain that he 
has not yet condescended to give us 
a single shred’ of reasoning in Com- 
mittee. I hope he will feel that some- 
thing more is necessary. It is rather 
late for a discussion of the kind to- 
night ; but if the question be not argued 
to-night it can be argued on some future 
occasion. I hope he will give us either 
now or then that full and fair expla- 
nation of the views of the Government, 
and the reason why he has adopted the 
plan proposed in the Bill, which will 
justify the Committee in proceeding to 
questions equally important but of a less 
far-reaching character which we are 
prepared to raise upon the first clause. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I hope that, in view of the 
altered tone which the Debate has taken 
since the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), I may be 
allowed to say a few words upon a 
subject in which in past times I have 
taken a very great interest. This 
Amendment, which was introduced as an 
amicable attempt to improve slightly 
the phraseology of the Bill, has been 
transformed by the speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer into an Amend- 
ment raising the important question of 
the character of the graduation to be 
provided by this Bill. I see by the 
morning papers that I was referred to 
last night by the most important 
Member of the Government as having 
been in past times an advocate of 
graduated duties, and even of graduated 
Death Duties, and it was made an accusa- 
tion against me by the same distin- 
guished personage that I had voted 
against this: Budget Bill. Of course, in 
voting against the Budget Bill I was not 
voting necessarily against the principle 
of graduation, which is only one of about 
30 different principles that are combined 
in this omnibus measure. The Prime 
Minister was good enough to recognise 
this fact, because he said that possibly 
my opposition to the Budget Bill, as a 
whole, was due to other causes than any 
change in my opinions in regard to 
graduation. But he proceeded to say 
that he supposed that my views had 
changed on the subject of graduation, 
because I had taken no part in the dis- 
cussion in favour of the proposal. But 
why should I have taken part in a discus- 
sion of that kind when no one, as far as 
I know, has contested the principle on 
either side of the House? [Cries of 
“Oh!”] The Leader of the Opposition 
has certainly not contested it, and he is 
good enough for me. It is not necessary 
for my friends and myself to get up and 
raise this question unless, unfortunately, 
we should find ourselves in opposition to 
those with whom we are in constant 
alliance. As far as I know, there is no 
such opposition, and, therefore, there has 
been no need for me to interfere. If I 
had interfered, I know what would have 
been the result—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have denounced me for 
talking against time and obstructing the 
Bill. But I think the time has now come 
when I may be allowed to explain my 
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personal position in relation to this sub- 
ject. Ido hold that as a principle the 
principle of graduation is right, and Iam 
very glad to see it so generally accepted 
in all parts of the House. On _ the 
other hand, the question of the details of 
any provision for carrying this principle 
into effect are matters for amicable dis- 
cussion, and I was very sorry when, at 
an earlier period of the evening, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed in- 
clined to prevent any such discussion. I 
wish, however, to assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that I recognise in his more 
recent conduct ample compensation for 
his earlier course, for whilst for about 
three hours he endeavoured to prevent 
this discussion from coming on, he has 
now, in a speech of five minutes, intro- 
duced the whole subject to the considera- 
tion of the Committee. But, admitting 
that the principle of graduation is right, 
let us see upon what it is based. It is 
based upon the theory that those who are 
well-to-do should pay more towards the 
taxation of the country than those who are 
less fortunately situated. [Cheers.] That 
is the principle, but that is not the prin- 
ciple of the proposal in this Bill, for it 
may happen that under that proposal a 
man who receives £100, and has no other 
means whatsoever, will have to pay £18 
for the privilege of receiving that legacy, 
simply because the man who has left it 
to him happened to be a millionaire. 
Was ever proposal more absurd than 
this one, under which the wrong person 
is being whipped ? Hon. Members on 
this side of the House cheered me when 
I explained—and perhaps I have some 
justification for laying down first prin- 
ciples in this matter, since I was the 
first who advocated them publicly—that 
the right principle was that those who 
were rich should pay more than those 
who were poor. But exactly the opposite 
may result under the scheme of the Go- 
vernment. You may have a rich man 
paying less than a poor man simply 
because the former receives his money 
from a small estate. You may have a 
poor man paying £18 out of £100, and 
a rich man who receives £4,000 paying 
only 4 per cent. because the £4,000 re- 
presents the wholeestate. I only accuse 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
having failed to see the consequences of 
his own proposal; but if he and his 
friends are going to appeal to the country 
on this subject, let me warn him that he 
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will have to meet our arguments, and 
that we shall contend elsewhere, as I do 
here, that this is unfair to the poor. This 
is not a legitimate proposal based on the 
theory which I supported in 1885, and 
which I do not think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer supported then. I hope 
I am not doing him an injustice, but I do 
not recollect any speech of his made in 
favour of what was then, I admit, called 
the doctrine of ransom, although it now 
has the sanction of very serious economi- 
cal authorities. In any event, I say that 
the principle is not carried out by this 
Bill, and if the Prime Minister has an 
opportunity of speaking again—I have 
no doubt he will speak about me, because 
it appears that he cannot speak of any- 
thing else—I hope he will do me the 
justice to believe that, while I do not go 
back one jot or one iota from the prin- 
ciple I laid down in 1885, I think this 
Bill a most inadequate representation of 
that principle; and I am prepared to 
vote for every Amendment which will 
bring it more clearly into accord with that 
principle. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he felt bound to refer to one remark 
which had fallen from his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who had 
views on this subject with which he (Mr. 
Lowther) did not entirely agree. The 
right hon. Gentleman, at any rate, had 
shown the extreme absurdities to which 
the Government had been carried in their 
attempts to give effect to the views 
which to some extent his right hon. 
Friend shared. His right hon. Friend 
had said that the principle of graduated 
taxation had never been repudiated in 
the House. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
say it had never been repudiated in the 
House. I said I was not aware that it 


had been repudiated in the course of these 
Debates. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his right 
hon. Friend was quite right, but he ap- 
peared to be under the impression that 
the principle of graduated taxation had 
been unanimously accepted by the present 


House of Commons. He (Mr. Lowther) 
could not be a party to any silence upon 
this subject, and he ventured tosay that the 
great mass of the Conservative Party had 
always repudiated as utterly and radically 
unsound the monstrous doctrine of gradu- 
ated taxation. That was his view, and 
he should be prepared to repeat it at any 
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time in that House or on any platform in 
the country. He could quote in support 
of that view so high a Liberal authority 
as Mr. John Stuart Mill, and he could 
further raise the question whether any 
financier of eminence had ever supported 
the principle of graduated taxation. That 
principle was entirely rare in this country, 
and, as he had said, it was radically un- 
sound. That being so, he should always 
— against it. His right hon. Friend 

ad pointed out that the proposal of the 
Government did not equitably carry out 
the principle which it professed to enforce. 
As he understood the proposal, a person 
in humble circumstances who received a 
legacy of a paltry £100 would be mulcted 
to the extent of 18 per cent. 

Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to deny that this was the case. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, if that were 
not so he had certainly failed to under- 
stand the Bill, and he had not been alone 
in misunderstanding it. Certainly as he 
read Sub-section 3 of Clause 7 and 
Clause 12 that would be the result, 
because every legatee, be his legacy 
however infinitesimal, would have to pay 
his proportion of the Estate Duty. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 


prepared to introduce words to remove 
this gross anomaly, he (Mr. Lowther) 
would very cheerfully acquiesce in such 


a@ proposal. As it was, the Bill was 
apparently to be forced upon the House 
without any adequate explanation, and 
Members were absolutely in ignorance 
of what the Bill meant. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he wished to ask for the Chairman’s 
ruling on a point of Order. He had re- 

ed the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gibson Bowles) as very 
harmless and as merely fixing the time 
at which the Estate Duty should be 
levied. Until he heard the two last sen- 
tences of the speeeh of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer it had never occurred to 
him that the Main Question could not be 
raised upon it. He had intended in a 
later portion of the clause to move an 
Amendment raising the whole question ; 
and he wished to know whether, if the 
construction he had mentioned was put 
by the Chairman upon the harmless 
Amendment of his hon. Friend, his (Sir 
R. Webster’s) Amendment would not be 
rendered out of Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : It would be very 
unfortunate to discuss a question of this 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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magnitude on an Amendment which is 
not intended to raise it, and I think we 
had better dispose of this Amendment as 
one which is incidental and which does 
not raise the Main Question. I would 
suggest that it would be more convenient 
that the present Amendment should be 
withdrawn so that the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Sir R. Webster) could be dis- 
cussed. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
declined to withdraw his Amendment. He 
had explained why he had introduced it, 
and he could not conceive any reason why 
it should be opposed. It raised a dif- 
ferent question from that which his hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir R. Webster) 
desired to raise. It raised the question 
of the true name to be given to the new 
duty. The duty to be imposed by this 
Bill was a duty on succession to real and 
personal property, and consequently it 
was almost necessary that the proper 
term should be applied to it to show 
what it was. He should be prepared to 
argue that the term proposed by the 
Government was unjustified. They could 
not make their charge—their Estate 
Duty did not exist unless the exact con- 
dition of circumstances arose that con- 
stituted the succession to property, either 
real or personal. What he was doing 
by his Amendment was simply to put 
the dots upon the i’s that had been left 
out by the Inland Revenue. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told them he 
had acted upon the advice of the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue. He 
knew those Commissioners, and he would 
like to make the Committee know some- 
thing of them, having been a clerk in 
their service. On one occasion he met 
a very nice gentleman at a éable d’héte, 
and they made an acquaintance. After 
dinner this gentleman said, “I am a 
Commissioner of Inland Revenue; I 
have lots to get, and nothing to do,” 
and he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) replied, 
“T am a junior clerk in your department 
and have lots to do, and nothing to get.” 
He knew those gentlemen; but had the 
right hon. Gentleman consulted the Con- 
troller of Legacy and Succession Duties— 
did the Controller of Legacy and Succes- 
sion Duties think this was a sound and re- 
markable Bill ? No, heconcluded the Con- 
troller did not ; and he (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles) was quite certain that no one 
who had any experience of the extraor- 
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dinary complexity of Legacy and Suc- 
cession Duties who would think so. 
[Cries of “ Divide!”] Of course, he 
was only replying to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and surely he might be 
allowed to do that. The right hon. 
Gentleman had taunted him with 
want of knowledge of this part of the 
matter, and he taunted the right hon. 
Gentleman with most complete and 
absolute ignorance of the whole subject. 
The right hon. Gentleman had con- 
founded two subjects which it was abso- 
lutely necessary to keep distinct, and if 
he wanted money he had taken the right 
way to get none at all. Having replied 
to the innuendoes and the invective of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he came 
back to his Amendment, and he said that 
his Amendment imported the necessary 
word “succession” into this matter. 
He had considered the subject, and he 
thought it was necessary to have the 
word “succession” put in, and had it 
been possible he would have moved the 
introduction of the word into the title, 
but that, he understood, had been held 
to be out of Order. That the word 
should be introduced into the body of the 
Bill he was perfectly convinced, and 
although he would do much to oblige 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer he was 
not inclined to withdraw this Amend- 
ment, and he would not withdraw it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I now 
think, as the hour is late, that we might 
come to a Division and an agreement 
that would be satisfactory to all parties. 
I understand my hon. Friend attaches 
great importance to the Amendment, 
though he is clearly of opinion it does 
not touch the point raised by my hon. 
and learned Friend the late Attorney 
General. I understand that if it was not 
withdrawn but divided upon we should 
not be precluded from discussing the 
Amendment of my hon. and learned Friend. 
If you, Mr. Mellor, confirm that view 
which the author of the Amendment has 
himself given to us, we should be able to 
divide at once on the Amendment, and 
it would be open to us to discuss on 
Monday the Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend, which raises a point 
which all Parties in the House recognise 
as important, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has practically endorsed that 
suggestion. I, therefore, venture to say 
that we should dispose of this Amend- 
ment and get to bed in reasonable time, 
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which would be » great advantage, and 
we should then be fresh for the important 
discussion which my hon. and learned 
Friend will initiate. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I should like to 
know if that is so. 

*Tuze CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
At an early stage of the Bill I called the 
attention of the Committee to the posi- 
tion in which the Chairman is placed 
by manuscript Amendments being brought 
to the Chairman at the last moment. 
This is one of the most difficult and 
technical Bills that could be considered, 
and yet I have brought to me at the last 
moment an Amendment which I am ex- 
pected to construe and pass a decision 
to guide the Committee. I most respect- 
fully protest against that system. In 
order to properly discharge the duty I 
owe to the Committee, I ought to have 
notice of any Amendment to be moved. 
The hon. Member for King’s Lynn 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) brought this 
Amendment to me, and on reading it 
I came to the conclusion, as he did, 
that it was not intended to raise this 
important question. But I had so short 
a time to consider it that 1 might easily 
be wrong, and I think that in taking the 
view that he did the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might be wrong for the same 
reason that he had no time really to con- 
strue it. Giving it the best consideration 
I can, I think that this Amendment does 
not raise the question referred to, and I 
think it may be divided upon at the 
present time with safety. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
in his opinion he would have been pre- 
cluded from moving the Amendment by 
the inconvenience of interpolating it 
either before or after the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the London University (Sir J. Lub- 
bock), and he would point out that it was 
not always possible to put down Amend- 
ments, for this reason—that they might 
have been forestalled by another Amend- 
ment which might subsequently disap- 
pear. He need not say that he and all 
hon. Members on that side of the House 


would do all they could to render the 
task of the Chairman less difficult. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I merely called 
attention to a practice which I have 
found extremely difficult. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I should like to 
know whether it is an arrangement, 
after settling this Amendment, that we 
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adjourn? [Cries of “No, no!”] Then 
I beg to move that you report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: I move 
“That the Question be now put.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I hope we 
may be able to finish to-night, for every- 
body is agreed that we want to go to bed, 
and if, after the Division on this Amend- 
ment, we should adjourn [ Cries of 
“No!”] Do you wish to go on? [Cries 
of “Yes!”) Very well, if you want a 
row, I cannot help it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: We do not 
want any row. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I rise to Order. I 
wish to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man is in Order in speaking after he has 
moved the Closure. Let him withdraw 
the Closure. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man, before the Closure was moved, 
moved to report Progress, and I was 
about to put that Question. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.”—,\Mr. Bartley.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 186 ; 
Noes 217.—(Division List, No. 55.) 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 181 ; 
Noes 212.—(Division List, No. 56.) 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill in the House would not misin- 
terpret his motive in rising to make a 
suggestion. The next Amendment was 
@ very important one, and as a general 
rule it probably would not be found ex- 
pedient during the necessarily prolonged 
discussions in this Bill very much to 
overpass the usual practice of this House 
in regard to adjourning at 12 o’clock 
merely as a matter of general convenience 
and regard for the health of Members of 
the House. The next Amendment was 
not one which could be disposed of very 
quickly, and he ventured to think that 
this was a stage at which it might be 
desirable to stop further discussion so far 
as the present sitting was concerned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.). 


Mr. Bartley 
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Sir W. HARCOURT said, that he 
had every desire to consult the health as 
well as the temper and time of hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen, and he had no 
wish to commence a contest which might 
exasperate the House. At the same 
time, he would point out, if the right hon. 
Gentleman meant that it was not desirable 
to continue discussion on future stages of 
the Bill after 12 o’clock, that this must 
depend on the sort of progress that was 
made. He wished to call attention to 
the fact that not one single Amendment 
standing upon the Paper had yet been 
disposed of. This was not the sort of 
progress they had a right to expect, but 
he would now consent to report Pro- 


gress. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 
Resolutions [21st May] reported. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (ESTIMATES), 1894-5. 


Crass I. 


1. “That a sum, not exceeding £314,900, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1895, for the Customs, 
Inland Revenue, Post Office, and Post Office 
Telegraph Buildings in Great Britain, including 
Furniture, Fuel, and sundry Miscellaneous 
Services.” 


*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby), drew attention to the Liverpool 
Post Office, which, he said, seemed 
to be neglected year after year. 
No less a sum than £175,000 
had been expended for purchasing 
land for a site which now for several 
years had remained actually bringing io 
no interest whatever to the public. In 
addition to that, an Estimate had been 
entered into to the tune of £180,000, and 
yet only the small sum of £10,000 had 
been expended for the last two years up 
to April last. The previous year the 
House voted £6,000 to be spent in the 
prosecution of the work, but this year 
the amount had fallen to £3,000. It 
was surprising that after such a large 
sum had been spent in purchasing a site, 
and a large expenditure of money con- 
templated for providing a new building, 
so very little should have been done. 
The Liverpool Post Office had been 
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condemned as sanitarily unsuitable by 
the Medical Authorities, but yet this un- 
sanitary state of affairs was allowed to 
continue, and it was time some more 
serious effort was made to meet the local 
wants. He thought, contrasting the Act 
of the Secretary to the Treasury towards 
Liverpool with his action towards other 
towns, the right hon. Gentleman would 
have some difficulty in justifying the 
eourse he had pursued. In Cardiff 
£53,000 was to be expended in rebuild- 
ing the post office, and of that estimated 
ultimate expenditure the Government 
were this vear taking no less than 
£18,000. In Nottingham there was to 
be an expenditure on similar buildings 
of £40,600, and this year no less than 
£15,000 was to be spent. How was it 
these towns were thus advantaged and 
Liverpool left out in the cold? It was a 
singular fact that within the last 12 
months the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had written to the 
Corporation of Liverpool urging that, 
having regard to the lack of employ- 
ment in the district, they should do 
what they could to push on any 
local works which it was desirable should 
be executed. But here was an Imperial 
work which it was absolutely necessary 
in the interests of the health of the Post 
Office officials should be proceeded with, 
which would afford work for many 
artizans, and yet the Government wrote 
down to the Local Authority asking them 
to find work for the unemployed. This 
was a pressing case, and inasmuch as this 
vast expenditure of £175,000 in land 
was bringing in no return whatever to 
the public it was desirable that a com- 
mencement should be made at once, and 
that they should push on to completion 
this most necessary building at an ex- 
pense sanctioned by the authorities. 
*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Grapstone, Leeds, 
W.) said, that, as the hon. Member was 
aware, money was‘not very plentiful this 
year, and the comparative claims of 
jocalities had been examined with 
special closeness. There had been no 
favour extended to one place at the ex- 
pense of another, but the claims of each 
locality had been considered on the 
merits. The case with regard to Liver- 
pool stood thus :—The foundations were 
in and the quantities were now being 
eonsidered. That was an operation that 
would take some time, but he thought he 
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could assure the hon. Member that the 
work on the superstructure would be 
taken in hand almost immediately after 
Christmas and pushed forward vigor- 
ously. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromartie) 
complained of the disproportion of the 
expenditure in London and in Edin- 
burgh and Scotland in various post and 
telegraph services, and urged that any 
surplus funds should be devoted to the 
work of telegraphic extension in the 
Western Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the 
complaint made with reference to the 
Liverpool Post Office applied to more 
than that particular office. Many similar 
post offices were reported to be in an un- 
sanitary condition, and yet nothing was 
done until long after they were so re- 
ported. They had a Bill before the 
House at the present time requiring the 
owners of factories and workshops to 
find a definite space of air for the work- 
men employed in them, and the principle 
had been laid down that the Government 
ought to be model employers, but here 
they had the Government time after time 
employing persons in post offices under 
conditions entirely unsatisfactory. The 
excuse given was that there was 
very little money at their disposal; 
but that excuse would not be ad- 
mitted in the case of a private employer, 
who would be at once compelled to 
comply with the provisions of the Act of 
Parliament. 


Resolution agreed to. 


2. “ That a sum, not exceeding £187,975, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge whick will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March, 1895, in respect of sundry 
Public Buildings in Great Britain, not provided 
for on other Votes.” 

3. “That a sum, not exceeding £185,210, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March, 1895, for the Suvey of 
the United Kingdom, and for minor services 
connected therewith.” 


Resolutions agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 194.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 1) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
Reported with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 208.) 
Reported with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 191.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 192.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 
(No. 193.) 

Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed ] ; to be read the 
third time To-morrow. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES (No. 2) BILL. 
(No. 157.) AND BUILDING SOCIETIES 
(No. 3) BILL.—(No. 212.) 


Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &c. 

Leave to the Committee to make a 
Special Report. 

Special Report brought up, and read. 

Building Societies (No. 2) Bill,—As 
amended in the Standing Committee, to 


be taken into consideration upon Thurs- 
day next, and to be printed. [Bill 246.] 


Building Societies (No. 3) Bill,—re- 
reported, without Amendment. 
Special Report and other Reports to 


lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 130.] 


Minutes of Proceedings to be printed. 
[No. 130.] 
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CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL, 
Read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade, under “ The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861,” relating to Avoch, Burnmouth, 
Loch Efort, and Poole, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Burt and Sir J. T. Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 244.} 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 16) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 
vernment Board relating to the urban sanitary 
districts of Middleton and Preston, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir W. Foster and Mr, Shaw- 
Lefevre. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 245,] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) 
[SALARIES ]. 

Resolution reported ; 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the Salaries of Members and Officers 
of the Local Government Board appointed in 
pursuance of any Act of the present ion to 
establish a Local Government Board for Scot- 
land, and make further provision for Local 
Government in Scotland, and for other pur- 
poses.”—(Sir G@. Trevelyan.) 


Resolution agreed to. 


PAROCHIAL ELECTORS (REGISTRATION 
ACCELERATION) [COST OF REVISING 
BARRISTERS ]. 

Resolution reported ; 


“ That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of the cost of any additional number of 
Revising Barristers who may be required in the 

resent year for the purpose of accelerating the 
istration of Parochial Electors in England 
and Wales.”—(Mr. 7. £. Ellis.) 


Resolution agreed to. 


And, it being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 
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Railway Rates and 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 25th May 1894. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (EASINGWOLD 
RAILWAY, &c.) BILL (by Order).— 
(No. 206.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
moved, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. He said, he 
hoped that some information would be 
given to the House by the replies of the 
Board of Trade with regard to the 
measure, and particularly whether it 
authorised the charging of the prohibitive 
rates on this railway which were charged 
on other railways. The Bill appeared 
to be a very innocent one in the guise in 
which it was presented to the House. 
Of course, if it were only a Bill affecting 
the Easingwold Railway, he did not 
suppose that he would have found occa- 
sion for interference, but as a matter of 
fact he found that the words “ et cetera” 
indicated that the Bill applied to quite a 
number of railways in England, and 
Scotland, and Ireland. The House would 
remember that the Railway Rates and 
Charges Bill came into operation in 1893. 
Some of the charges were opposed by 
various Members of the House in 1892 ; 
but Parliament voted the revised rates in 
ignorance of what their effect would be, 
and there was a general increase of rates 
all through the country, to the very 
serious damage of the traders and agri- 
culturists. Ever since that time efforts 
had been made with the intention of 
reducing the rates, and at length a Bill 
had been introduced into Parliament as 
the result of very much agitation which 
would prevent the continuance of such 
charges by railway monopolies as were 
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injurious to trade. That Bill was now 
before the House. It proposed to do 
something for the relief of the classes to 
which he had referred. He did not know 
whether it would come to anything, or if 
it would be useful in any case. How- 
ever, the Bill was intended to do good 
to the traders and agriculturists, and 
he must say that he was very much 
astonished that, at the moment it was 
before the House, the Board of Trade 
permitted another Bill to be brought 
forward which would confer upon half 
a dozen Railway Companies the very 
powers of making maximum charges 
to which so much objection was taken. 
He knew they would be told by the Board 
of Trade that the Companies had power 
to make these charges under the Act of 
1891-92, but it appeared to him that in 
common decency they ought to ask that 
the particular Companies affected by this 
Bill should at least wait until they saw 
what was likely to become of the Public 
Bill promoted in that House. Surely no 
serious difficulty could arise from a delay 
of that kind. He was not going to labour 
this question. Probably the majority of 
hon. Members of that House had been 
asked by their constituents to do some- 
thing with regard to this matter; and 
promises having been made that the 
traders and the agriculturalists should 
be relieved, he contended that the Go- 
vernment ought not to grant the Railway 
Companies any powers in excess of those 
which they possessed at present. They 
had a right to protest against the action 
of these monopolist railways ; and in the 
interests of the public, and especially 
having regard to the fact that the Bill 
dealing with the public interests in the 
matter was to be brought before the 
House, he hoped that the House would 
reject the Motion. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
seconded the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and, at the end of the Ques- 
tion, to add the words “upon this day 
six months.”—(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Tue SECRETARY ro tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) said, 
that notices had been issued to the traders 
affected inquiring whether they had any 





objections to this Bill, and no such objec- 
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tions had been received. He appreciated 
the efforts of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Morton) in the protection of the interests 
of the traders and of the community at 
large, but he would point’ out to him, and 
assure him of the fact, that this Bill 
would reduce and not increase the powers 
of the Railway Companies in respect of 
their charges. He had no doubt that the 
opposition of his hon. Friend to the Bill 
would win the gratitude of the Railway 
Companies. 

Dr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the railways affected by this Bill were 
very small ones, and it would be ex- 
tremely inconvenient and objectionable if 
these lines, which formed part of the 
large systems, were treated differently to 
the general system of railways. The 
reason why no traders had objected to 
this Bill was that the measure was one 
that was advantageous to them. 

*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said, the Easingwold Railway was 
owned and kept up by the landlords and 
agriculturists of the district, and the North 
Eastern Company afforded them every 
facility, but the tolls and charges were in 
the hands of the proprietors of the dis- 
trict. The railway was a very useful 
one that ought to be encouraged in every 
possible manner. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 147; 
Noes 12.—(Division List, No. 57.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


VENEZUELAN IMPORT DUTIES. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if Her Majesty’s Government are 
taking any steps to counteract the loss 
to British trade, as much at Home as in 
the Colony of Trinidad, caused by the 
30 per cent. Import Duty levied by Vene- 
zuela upon British goods from the West 
Indian Antilles, and the consequent gain 
to Germany whose exports are exempt 
from such surtax ; and if he is aware 
that President Crespo has had absolutely 
in draft a Bill to abolish a custom differ- 
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entiation as prejudicial to the Republic 
as to Great Britain, but has been pre- 
vented by German commercial influence 
at Caracas from bringing it before Con- 
gress ? ' 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): An additional 30 per cent. on 
imports from the West Indies was im- 
posed by Venezuela in 1881. In 1892 
a Decree was issued abolishing the extra 
duties, but we have not heard that this 
Decree was ever confirmed by the Legis- 
lature, nor of any action on the part of 
Germany at Caracas with regard to it. 
Negotiations cannot be entered into till 
diplomatic relations are resumed. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the hon. Baronet take the oppor- 
tunity to point out the effect of these 
extra duties on British goods ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Venezuelan Go- 
vernment are fully aware of our views, 
but of course we can take no action until 
diplomatic relations have been resumed, 


IRISH POOR LAW ADMINISTRATION, 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that under the late Government 
the Local Government Board in Ireland 
frequently overruled the decisions of 
Nationalist Boards of Guardians, even 
when those decisions were within the 
law ; and whether he will direct the 
Local Government Board now to adopt 
the same course in dealing with the 
decision of the Edenderry Board of 
Guardians in the case of the labourer 
Macnamara ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): The Local Government 
Board inform me that it is not clear to 
them to what cases the hon. Gentleman 
refers in the first paragraph of the ques- 
tion. Regarding the action of the Eden- 
derry Board of Guardians in the case of 
Macnamara, I pointed out, in replying to 
a previous question on this subject on the 
10th instant, that the course adopted by 
the Guardians was contrary to the spirit 
and intention of the Labourers’ Act, and 
that the Local Government Board would 
so acquaint the Guardians. The Board, 
however, have no controlling power in 
connection with the selection of tenants 
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for cottages under these Acts. I under- 
stand that at a meeting of the Guardians 
to be held to-morrow the Guardians will 
reconsider their determination to give the 
cottage in this particular case to the 
labourer who is at present in occupation. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8S.) in- 
quired if the Local Government Board 
in Ireland had any rule which enabled 
them to distinguish in their treatment 
between Nationalist and other Boards of 
Guardians ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY replied in the nega- 
tive. 


FERTILISERS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Camlachie): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether, under “ The 
Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893,” 
every buyer of any parcel of fertilisers 
or feeding stuffs is entitled to have the 
parcel sampled and analysed under the 
provisions of that Act, and that quite 
irrespective of whether he be a farmer, 
a dealer, or a manufacturer, and at the 
rate of fees fixed under the Act by the 
public Local Authority ? 

THe PRESIDENT or rut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I haveno 
authority to decide any questions which 
may arise as to the interpretation of the 
Act in question; but I have no objec- 
tion to say that I am advised that every 
bona fide buyer of a fertiliser or feeding 
stuff within the meaning of the Act is 
entitled, on payment of the fee sanctioned 
by the Local Authority, to have an 
analysis of the article under Section 5 of 
the Act, irrespective of any question of 
whether he be a farmer, manufacturer, or 
dealer. 


MINERAL OILS. 

Mr. A. CROSS: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the attention of his Department has been 
directed to the serious dangers to which 
the public are exposed from the public 
sale and use of burning oils of low flash 
point, sanctioned by the legal flash limit 
of 73° Fah., especially in view of the 
experience of temperature during last 
summer, during which the shade temper- 
ature record shows (between April and 
September) 60 days on which 73° Fah. 
and upwards was registered, 20 days on 
which temperature was from 80 to 90° 
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Fah., and three days when it was from 
90 to 103° Fah., in London ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) (who replied) said : 
The question of the flash point of mineral 
oil is, as I have said before on more than 
one occasion, an extremely disputable 
one; and, while representations have been 
made on the one side in favour of raising 
the flash point, other authorities are 
strongly opposed to any alteration to the 
same, this flash point having been adopted, 
after very careful experimental inquiry, 
as the equivalent in the closed test of the 
former flash point in the open test. The 
matter is one which would, no doubt, 
occupy the attention of any Committee of 
Inquiry which may hereafter be appointed 
on the subject of petroleum legislation. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, $8.) : When 
does the right hon. Gentleman propose to 
appoint the Committee on the Petroleum 
Acts which he promised us some time 
ago ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I should be glad to 
appoint the Committee, but there has 
been some little difficulty in securing 
Members to serve on it and in deciding 
on the terms of Reference. The matter 
is, however, still having my careful con- 
sideration, and there shall be no avoidable 
delay. 


COMMONERS’ RIGHTS. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the Go- 
vernment will bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of removing any doubts as to 
whether commoners, who, in right of 
their holdings, turn cattle and sheep on 
the common lands of a parish, come 
under the Ground Game Act of 1881, 
and so enable the commoners to protect 
themselves from the damage done by the 
rabbits which eat or pollute the grass 
growing thereon to the prejudice of their 
flocks and herds, and from any interfer- 
ence by the lord of the manor or his 
keepers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: There are no 
“doubts” on the question. The Ground 
Game Act, 1880, expressly provides 
that— 

“A person shall not be deemed an occupier of 


land for the purposes of this Act by reason of 
his having a right of common over such lands.’’ 


The Home Office has not heard of any 
3 M2 
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cases of injury such as described by my 
hon. Friend’s question. It is not a 
matter in which the Government propose 
legislation. 


THE MISSING “HAVOCK” PLANS. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the plans of the Havock, 
which were stolen from Messrs. Yarrow 
and Co., have found their way into the 
Naval Intelligence Department of the 
United States ? 

THe SECRETARY ro tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Sxurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Admiralty have no information on this 
subject. 


ROYAL MARINE TRANSPORT SERVICE. 

Mr. WEBSTER : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
transport service of the Royal Marines 
is so weak that a battalion of Marines, 
recently despatched from Portsmouth to 
Aldershot, had to requisition the Army 
Service Corps for horses and waggons, 
and even men; and whether, as in the 
event of war the Royal Marines are 
usually called on to furnish at least one 
battalion, he will take steps to provide 
an efficient transport service for that 
force ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The object for which the Royal Marines 
are maintained is service afloat. It is not 
considered desirable, therefore, to provide 
them with regimental transport similar 
to that of regiments of the Line. I am, 
however, informed that such a regiment, 
in marching from Portsmouth to Alder- 
shot, would have to requisition transport 
in the same way as is necessary in the 
case of a battalion of Marines. 


“INDULGENCE” PASSAGES FROM 
INDIA. 

Mr. WEBSTER: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, as 
it has been the custom for officers pro- 
ceeding from India or returning to their 
duties to occasionally be granted (when 
there was room) transport accommoda- 
tion on one of Her Majesty’s troopships, 
and as that service is about to be 
abolished, the Government, in making 
contracts for the transmission of troops 
to and from India by private firms, will 
take into their consideration the advisa- 
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bility of making arrangements by which 
officers shall not (when space permits) be 
deprived of the privilege of obtaining 
passages on the ships to convey the 
troops which they have hitherto en- 
joyed ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Indulgence passages will 
be granted when there is room in the 
transports taken up for the Indian 
Trooping Service of 1894-5 on the same 
conditions as in the past. 

TRAINING SHIPS ON THE 
COAST. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
has his attention been valled to a Memo- 
rial presented to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty by the Londonderry Chamber 
of Commerce praying for the establish- 
ment of a training ship in Lough Foyle, 
and pointing out the exceptional advan- 
tages likely to accrue from compliance 
with the prayer of the Memorial; and 
does he propose to take any steps in 
relation to the matter ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The Memorial was received by the First 
Lord, and an answer was sent that the 
matter would receive the attention of 
the Admiralty in the event of an increase 
in the number of training ships being 
ever contemplated. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, in the event of a training ship 
being sent to Ireland, he does not con- 
sider Queenstown has stronger claims 
than any other part of Ireland ? 

Mr. ROSS : Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware there is much more material 
for Admiralty purposes in Donegal and 
Londonderry than in any other part of 
Treland ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
These are hypothetical questions which 
I cannot answer. If an additional train- 
ing ship were added, the claims put for- 
ward would be carefully considered. 


IRISH 


ALLEGED INTIMIDATION IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to the language of 
Mr. John M‘Inerney, chairman of @ 
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meeting organised for the purpose of 
condemning Mr. Thomas Donnellan, 
calling on the people to boycott Mr. Don- 
nellan, reported in The Limerick Leader, 
7th May, and to a resolution passed to 
the same effect ; and whether the Govern- 
ment propose to take any steps in the 
matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been drawn to a newspaper report of the 
proceedings at the meeting referred to. 
It was originally contemplated to hold 
the meeting beside the farm now occupied 
by Mr. Donnellan; but the promoters 
having been informed that no meeting 
would be allowed there, it was held at a 
distance of two miles away in another 
county. There is no legal evidence of 
the speeches made at the meeting, and, 
apart from this, I am informed that there 
was no local sympathy whatever with the 
promoters of the meeting, and that it is 
not anticipated it will have any injurious 
effect upon Mr. Donnellan, who still re- 
tains the farm. 


Mr. ROSS: Was the meeting lawful 
or unlawful ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: If it had been 


held at the place originally chosen it 


would have been unlawful; but it was 
not held there. I may add that, in the 
opinion of those who are responsible for 
order in Ireland, much more harm than 
good is done to the persons concerned by 
calling attention to these cases, though, 
of course, when harm has been done, I 
perfectly agree that every Member of the 
House would be within his right to call 
attention to it. The proposition I submit 
is that, where no harm is done to anyone, 
it is better to leave the matter alone. 


*Mr. MACARTNEY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman cite any instance in 
which injury has been inflicted by ques- 
tions of this nature ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot, but I 
have an opivion which is confirmed by 
experience and rational expectation alike. 


Mr. ROSS asked how the question of 
locality affected the legality of a meeting ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I should think 
that the argument is pretty clear. If it 
was held in a certain place it might 
probably lead to violence, and would be 
illegal, whereas if held at a considerable 
distance there is less danger. 
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In reply to a further observation by 
Mr. Ross, 

Mr. J. MORLEY said, he should pre- 
fer to act on the advice of his legal 
advisers than upon that of the hon. 
Member. 


Maxim Gun. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND, 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government expects to in- 
troduce any legislation dealing with the 
question of secondary education in Scot- 
land during the present Session; and 
whether, failing such, he will move that 
an Address be addressed to Her Gracious 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission 
on Secondary Education in Scotland ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The County Committees 
appointed last year have already done 
much work, and are gaining additional 
experience by the operation of their 
schemes. I do not think it would be 
well at present to do anything to inter- 
fere with the work upon which they are 
engaged. 


CORDITE AND THE MAXIM GUN, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he will state the result of the ex- 
periments made at Aldershot and else- 
where since the 4th of September, 1893, 
with the view of ascertaining how many 
‘303 cordite powder cartridges with nickel- 
covered bullets can be fired from the 
Maxim gun before the barrel becomes 
unfit for accurate shooting ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No experiments have been made with 
the barrels of the Service Maxim gun, 
but at recent experiments at Hythe two 
experimental barrels fired 10,000 rounds 
each of cordite ammunition with nickel- 
covered bullets. At the termination of 
the trial the accuracy was as good as 
when the barrels were new, and each 
barrel was reported to be fit to fire several 
thousand rounds more. 


Mr. WEIR: The Report issued last 
year stated that experiments were being 
carried out at Aldershot. Were they 
carried out ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


No, Sir; my information is that no such 
experiments have been made with the 
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barrel of the Service gun. 
mental barrels were used. 


Only experi- 


SCOTCH RETURNING OFFICERS’ 
TRAVELLING ALLOWANCES. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether Returning 
- Officers in Scotland are entitled to charge 
1s. per mile for travelling expenses of 
Presiding Officers in cases where these 
officers travel by rail at a cost of 3d. per 
mile first-class fare ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: By the 
Returning Officers (Scotland) Act, 1891, 
Section 3 and Schedule, a Returning 
Officer may make a maximum charge of 
ls. per mile for travelling expenses of 
Presiding Officers within the Sheriffdom, 
but it is provided that the charges are in 
no case to exceed the sums actually paid 
or payable. When 3d. per mile only, 
therefore, has been paid, it would seem 
illegal to allow any further charge. 


FREE BOOKS IN THE LESMAHAGOW 
SCHOOL. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if his 
attention has been called to the report of 
a meeting of the Lesmahagow School 
Board, held in the Jubilee Hall, Lesma- 
hagow, on the 3rd instant, at which the 
Chairman is reported to have said that 
for the present year £123 13s. 1d. had 
been paid for the providing of books to 
save the reduction of the grant ; if he is 
aware that it is currently denied that any 
scholars receive books free of charge at 
that school; and if he will say who 
received the books to the value stated ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Thecircum- 
stances to which the hon. Member refers 
have not been brought before the De- 

ment, and I have no means of 
nowing the special application of the 
amount named as spent upon books. 
There are 1] schools under the manage- 
ment of the Lesmahagow School Board, 
and it is not stated to which of the schools 
Perhaps my hon. 


the question refers. 
Friend will provide me with particulars. 


THE CURRENCY OF BRITISH 
HONDURAS. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
will state the cause of the continuous 
delay in giving effect to the decision of 
Her Majesty’s Government granting a 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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gold standard of currency to the Colony 
of British Honduras ; and, having 

to the fact that the trade of the colony 
is represented as being paralysed and the 
public finances in a deplorable state 
through the want of a stable currency, 
whether the necessary arrangements will 
now be pushed forward so as to bring the 
gold standard into operation at the 
earliest possible date ? 


*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The measures required for effecting a 
complete change of the currency of a 
colony involve many important ques- 
tions which can only be decided after 
careful and deliberate consideration 
necessarily entailing delay. The Secre- 
tary of State is aware of the anxiety of 
the colonists of British Honduras for the 
introduction of the gold standard, and he 
will do all in his power to expedite the 
matter. 


HORWICH NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Heywood) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education whether he is aware that 
the assistant mistress of the Horwich 
National School recently received notice 
from the head mistress that she must 
immediately leave her lodgings or lose 
her situation, because upon her own ad- 
mission she was lodging with a Unitarian, 
the head mistress stating that she was or 
would be supported by the vicar in the 
matter ; and whether the Department will 
take action to reverse this requirement 
and to prevent its recurrence ? 


*Tue VICE PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The Department have no 
information as to the alleged occurrence. 
The responsibility with regard to appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers rests, of 
course, with the managers of a school 
and not with the head teacher. If the 
managers of a school act in the manner 
described, the Department have at pre- 
sent no power to interfere. I am con- 
sidering the question of bringing in a 
Bill at the first favourable opportunity, 
with the view of giving a reasonable 
degree of security of tenure to teachers, 
but I am not sure whether it would cover 
a case of this sort. 
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REGISTRY OF DEEDS (IRELAND) STAFF. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
salaries received by the Second Class of 
the old staff of the Registry of Deeds 
(Ireland) are, owing to the classification 
in force at the time of their appointment, 
less, service for service, than those 
enjoyed by members of any other equally 
important Department under the control of 
the Treasury, some improvement, personal 
to its existing members, might be made 
in the position of the Second Class, with- 
out permanently or materially increasing 
the Departmental Estimate ? 


Tue SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The duties of these clerks are duties 
proper to the Second Division, and will 
hereafter be performed by clerks of that 
Division. The scale of the Second Class 
is better than that of the Second Division, 
and, service for service, their salaries are 
higher. I cannot, therefore, admit the 


assumption on which this question rests, 
nor can I undertake to improve the 
position of existing members of the 


Second Class. 


CURRAGH CAMP. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the 
building operations on the Curragh Camp 
are to be still further delayed ; whether, 
in view of the want of employment iu 
the locality, he would insist on the pro- 
gress of the works, as previously pro- 
mised by his Department ; and whether 
the War Office intend to use Killaloe 
slates in Irish buildings ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Preparations for a further contract for 
works at the Curragh are being made ; 
but as the contract will be a very large 
one, the necessary plans and other docu- 
ments will not be completed for some 
time to come. As regards the use of 
Killaloe slates, I have nothing to add to 
my answer to the hon. Member for 
North Tipperary on the 26th ultimo. 

Mr. FIELD: When is it probable 
that the work will be commenced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I cannot say ; the specifications are now 
being prepared. 

Mr. FIELD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman press the work on ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I will do all I ean. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether any Code of Regulations 
for carrying into effect the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Act of 1892 in 
the City of Dublin has been approved of 
by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, or whether any such Code has yet 
been submitted by the Corporation of 
Dublin to the Commissioners of National 
Education, or by the Commissioners to 
the Corporation ; and, if so, when 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I called for a 
Report on this question yesterday, but 
have not yet received it, and must ask 
the hon. Gentleman, therefore, to defer 
the question until Monday next. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS’ BILL. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he can insert a clause in 
the Evicted Tenants (Ireland) Bill to 
meet such cases as that of John Mackey, 
of Penrath, Waterford, as otherwise it 
might possibly be held by the arbitrators 
that it was not an eviction within the 
ordinary acceptation of the term “ evicted 
tenant,” inasmuch as it was a question 
of disputed title and not for non-pay- 
ment of rent the eviction was effected ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the proper 
answer to this question is that it is im- 
possible to consider detailed cases merely 
referred to by the name of the person, 
and then to ask me whether I consider 
such cases come within the purview of 
the Bill, and if they do not, whether I 
will alter the Bill so as to bring them 
within it. Ido not think I can under- 
take to deal with the Bill in that spirit 
or from that point of view. 


SURVEYORS’ STATIONARY CLERKS. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, S.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General why, 
when the new establishment of surveyor’s 
stationary clerks was created in August 
last, and three classes of stationary 
clerks appointed for England and Wales 
—namely, head stationary clerks, assis- 
tant head stationary clerks, and stationary 
clerks, no assistant head stationary clerks 
were appointed for either Scotland or 
Ireland ; and whether he will take steps 
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to place all these clerks, both in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, on a footing 
of equality ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : In Scotland and 
Treland the amount of work devolving on 
the surveyor’s stationary offices is much 
less than it is in England and Wales, 
and the stationary staff is correspondingly 
less. It is not considered necessary that 
in either Scotland or Ireland there should 
be, asin England and Wales, an assistant 
head stationary clerk. 


Imports of 


MOUNT WISE BATHING PLACE, 
DEVONPORT. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the work neces- 
sary to prevent the pollution of the public 
bathing place at Mount Wise, Devonport, 
is not yet in hand ; and whether he can 
state when it will be commenced, and 
also the length of time required for its 
completion ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The contract for this work has been 
accepted, and orders have been given for 
its immediate commencement. It is 


hoped that the service will be completed 
within six weeks. 


THE CHARGES AGAINST 
DR. PENTLAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what has been the 
result of the promised inquiry into the 
charges made against Dr. Pentland re- 
specting the conduct of his duties as 
dispensary medical officer at Dromod, 
Leitrim ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that their 
Medical Inspector visited Dromod on the 
9th instant, and after careful inquiry 
satisfied himself that Dr. Pentland 
has a residence there which he has 
regularly occupied since June, 1893, and 
that such residence is within the dispen- 
sary district for which he acts as medical 
officer. The cases to which my atten- 
tion was drawn on the Ist instant have 
been inquired into, and it‘has been found 
that no inconvenience was caused to the 
patient in either case, and that no blame 
attaches to the medical officer who was 
temporarily absent from home when 
called. In the case of John Farrell he 
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is stated to have been a paying patient, 
and had no dispensary ticket. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
CODE. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Col- 
lege): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether his attention has been 
called to the additional subject— 

“ The services rendered by retail shopkeepers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and other persons 
engaged in distribution and protection,” 
which has been introduced into the newly 
issued English Code for Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools, page 17, to meet ob- 
jections raised by traders as to the exclu- 
sive reference to the work of Co-operative 
Societies in the Code of last year; and 
whether he will meet the same objec- 
tions raised by Scottish traders, on 
similar grounds, to the new Scotch Code, 
by inserting in it the same addition ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Even- 
ing School Code for Scotland does not 
now include the detailed schemes which 
were published last year as specimens, 
School managers may submit their own 
schemes, and it is open to them to include 
the additional subjects referred to in the 
hon. Member’s question ; and the Depart- 
ment will be ready to sanction it. 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN BOTTLES. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is aware 
that the steamship Cordelia, owned by 
Messrs. Kilner and Sons, of Portmadoc, 
has recently arrived in the Thames from 
Hamburg, and is now discharging into 
barges at Kings Stairs, Rotherhithe, 
several tons of bottles made by Lewn and 
Newmann of Hamburg, consigned to R. 
White, London; and that these bottles 
have no name or mark upon them indi- 
cating their foreign origin; and what 
steps do the Government propose taking 
to put a stop to this breach of the law ? 


Mr. BURT (who replied) said : The 
Board of Trade are informed by the 
Commissioners of Customs that the 
bottles imported in the Cordelia did not 
bear marks coming within the operation 
of the Merchandise Marks Act. There 
has, therefore, been no breach of the law. 


Mr. MACDONA: I ought to have 
mentioned in the question that the name 
“R. White” is stamped on the bottles in 
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addition to the words “one farthing 
deposit charged.” 


Mr. BURT said, that he understood 
it would only be illegal to represent that 
the articles had been manufactured in 
England. If the hon. Member desired 
further information he could put another 
question on a future day. 


CotonEL HOWARD VINCENT: 
Will the hon. Gentleman inquire into 
the importation of these foreign bottles 
and the subsequent stamping of English 
words on them, conveying by implication 
that the bottles have been manufactured 
in England ? 


Mr. BURT: That point is being 
inquired into. 


Agricultural Distress 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, if 
the whole of any sum voted by this 
House is not expended upon the par- 
ticular object for which it was voted, 
there is any way in which the expendi- 
ture of the balance can be traced ; and, if 
so, whetner such a balance accrued in 
respect of money votel for works at 
Sheerness in 1892-3; and what has 
become of that balance ? 

Siz J. T. HIBBERT : The method of 
dealing with a balance of the kind 
referred to can be seen by study of the 
Appropriation Account for the vear, 
always provided that the item is suffi- 
ciently important to be separately men- 
tioned. The £3,000 voted for Sheerness 
under Sub-head 1 of Vote 10, Part 1 cf 
Navy Estimates, 1892-93, appears as a 
postponed item on pages 86, 87, of the 
Navy Appropriation Account, 1892-93. 
It formed part of £58,497 gross saving 
on works authorised by Vote in 1892-93. 
Of this £58,497 a sum of £17,813 was, 
with Treasury approval, expended on 
other urgent works unprovided for in 
Estimates. The balance, £40,684, was 
part of the total sum surrendered to the 
Exchequer at the end of the year. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can now definitely fix a 
day on which the Second Readingof the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill will be 
taken ? 
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Mr. BURT (who replied) said: The 
Board of Trade are extremely anxious to 
make progress as rapidly as possible with 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, but I 
understand from my right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House that the precise 
date for the Second Reading cannot be 
named. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD: Is the hon. 
Gentleman aware that there are thousands 
of accounts between traders and Railway 
Companies outstanding pending the set- 
tlement of this question ? 

Mr. BURT: Yes. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD: I will repeat 
the question to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Tuesday next. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Seeing that 
the Government are extending these 
objectionable powers—as evidenced by 
their action on a Private Bill to-day—is 
there any reason for proceeding with this 
Bill? 

Mr. BURT : I do not think I should 
answer a question which merely involves 
an expression of opinion. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON : Did not the hon. 
Gentleman to-day supporta Bill increasing 
the rates ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


in Essex. 


ANGLO-BELGIAN AGREEMENT. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, with 
regard to the agreement with King Leo- 
pold, whether the strip leased to us 
between Tanganyika and the Albert 
Edward Nyanza has been explored ; and 
whether the character and disposition of 
the tribes inhabiting or claiming it are 
known ? 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror “FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The country has not been ex- 
plored, but the object of this part of the 
Agreement was to reserve a right to a 
route and means of communication when- 
ever it should be desirable to make use 
of them. 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS IN ESSEX, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Dorset, I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture whether, seeing 
that the map accompanying Mr. Hunter 
Pringle’s Report to the Royal Commis- 
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sion on Agriculture is drawn from the 
Ordnance Survey maps, he will give in- 
structions that the acreage of the area 
marked on that map in black may be 
ascertained ; and whether he will endea- 
vour to ascertain the extent of land, in 
addition to that marked in black, that 
has been thrown on the landlords’ hands 
since 1879 ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The acreage of 
the area marked in black on the mp to 
which the hon. Member refers is 28,222 
acres and 28 poles, as will be seen by 
reference to the note on the subject at 
the foot of the map. I should be very 
glad if the information suggested in the 
second paragraph of the question were 
available, but I am very doubtful whether 
it would be possible to obtain it with any 
accuracy. ‘The matter is one, however, 
which would naturally be considered by the 
Royal Commission, with whom, if neces- 
sary, I should be very happy to co- 
operate, in the event of its being found 
practicable to institute an inquiry. 


MAIL CONTRACTS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Middles- 
brough, I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General what steps, if any, have been 
taken in placing the contracts with the 
various Shipping Companies for the 
carriage of Her Majesty’s mails to force 
the Fair Contract Clause, passed by the 
House of Commons, relating to Go- 
vernment contracts ; and if he can state 
the names of the Companies with whom 
such contracts have been entered into, 
and the names of the vessels, also the 
rate of wages paid to sailors and fire- 
men employed on board thereof ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Resolution 
referred to has not been considered, and 
I do not think can fairly be taken to 
apply to contracts in connection with the 
conveyance of mails with Steamship 
Companies, which, like Railway Com- 
panies, are primarily engaged in other 
large commercial operations. It is cus- 
tomary, however, to debar Mail ‘Steam- 
ship Companies from sub-letting, and to 
stipulate that the ships should be pro- 
perly equipped, manned, and officered. A 
Return of contracts with Shipping Com- 

nies is published every year in the 

ostmaster General’s Annual Report. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, S.): 
Then are we to understand that Ship- 
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ping Companies are exempt from the 
operation of the Fair Contract Clause ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes. 


WINDSOR FOREST. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether the £2 charged to each 
person t» whom the privilege of keys to 
Windsor Forest are granted is paid 
into the Exchequer; to what sum the 
total amounts; and by whom this 
charge has been sanctioned ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said : The granting of keys to the gates in 
the Windsor Great Park, and adjoining 
woods, rests with His Royal High- 
ness the Ranger. If the privilege of a 
key is granted, a charge is made of £1 ls, 
per annum therefor. This charge was first 
made in 1888, and has the approval of 
the Commissioners of Woods and the 
Treasury. The total sum received in 
1892-93 amounted to £383 3s., which is 
included as part of the income of the 
Land Revenues accounted for by the 
Commissioners of Woods in the Accounts 
rendered with their Report to Parliament 
for that year. 


POLO AT WINDSOR PARK. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that leave has been refused 
by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to the Officers of the Horse 
Guards to play polo on about six acres of 
Windsor Park, which a few years since 
was put in good condition for the game 
at the expense of the entire regiment; 
and, in view of the great pleasure which 
the sight of this game gives to many in- 
habitants of the locality, and its healthful 
character, he will use his influence with 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
to allow it to be played on these six 
acres ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am sorry that I am unable to relieve 
my hon. Friend’s anxiety on this point, 
as the War Department has nothing 
whatever to do with it. Perhaps he will 
try how he may succeed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
Secretary to the Treasury can reply ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The giving or 
withholding of leave to play polo in the 
Windsor Great Park is a matter which 
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rests with the Ranger, and not with the 
Commissioners of Woods. It is under- 
stood that, prior to 1889, polo was 
always played on a site known as the 
cavalry exercising ground; but in that 

ear, in consequence of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Show being held on that ground, 
special permission was given to use 
another site known as the review ground. 
There is no desire to prohibit polo 
playing, but the cavalry exercising ground 
having been now restored, players are, it 
is believed, requested now to revert to the 
original ground, and in this request the 
Commissioner of Woods, who has been 
consulted, concurs. 


THE TREATMENT OF WILD ANIMALS. 
Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been called to the decision of two of Her 
Majesty’s Judges that lions kept in cages, 
not being domestic animals, are not pro- 
tected against cruel treatment under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 
and whether, that being the law, it is in 
the power of anyone, for gain or other- 
wise, to inflict whatever torture they 
please upon such animals without liability 


to prosecution or punishment ; and whe- 
ther he proposes to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): The effeet of the 
decision appears to be in substance as 


stated in the question. The subject 
seems to be a very proper one for further 
legislation, but I cannot hope to deal with 
it this Session. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE: Is it not a 
fact that any person for monetary or 
other reasons may inflict any amount of 
torture on animals which are not domestic, 
and need further legislation go beyond 
the omission of the word “ domestic” in 
the Cruelty to Animals Act? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot, without 
further consideration, give an opinion as 
to the amount of legislation that would be 
necessary to carry out the views of the 
hon. Member. Any legislation, however, 
will occupy time. 


DERELICT LAND IN ESSEX. 
Masor RASCH: I beg toask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he will 
allow the map attached to the Report on 
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Essex Agriculture, showing the extent 
of land derelict and out of tillage in that 
county, to be exhibited in the Tea Room 
of the House, for the information of hon. 
Members ? 

*Mr. H. GLADSTONE: There is no 
positive objection; but as the map in 
question has been circulated to all hon. 
Members, and is readily accessible in the 
Library, I do not think it necessary to 
exhibit it in the Tea Room. 


WIMBLEDON RIFLE RANGE. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that John Ingram, whilst digging 
a grave in Putney Cemetery on Tuesday, 
the 22nd instant, was shot in the back by 
one of a squad of Volunteers practising 
at the Wimbledon rifle range, and died 
from the effects yesterday ; and whether, 
in view of the great danger to the lives of 
people using the common or living in the 
neighbourhood, he will bring the matter 
under the notice of His Royal Highness 
the Ranger, with a view to the prohibi- 
tion of any further firing in so dangerous 
a locality ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member is evidently not aware 
that Wimbledon Common is not Crown 
property, and that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge is, therefore, not the Ranger of it, 
nor does such an office, so far as I know, 
exist. The common is, I believe, the 
property of the ratepayers of a district 
within a certain area of it, under an Act 
of Parliament passed in 1871. In the 
same Act the rights of certain Volunteer 
corps who had ranges on it were preserved 
to them. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN THE ISLE OF 
THANET. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Agriculture if he is now in a 
position to state what were the circum- 
stances connected with the recent out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia in the Isle of 
Thanet ; and to what sources of infec- 
tion the Veterinary Department of the 
Board attribute the contraction of the 
disease ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: The outbreak 
in question occurred at a furm near 
Minster, in the Isle of Thanet. The 
usual measures were immediately taken 
to trace and slaughter the animals which 
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had been exposed to infection, and up- 
wards of 120 animals have thus been 
dealt with, of which seven have been 
found to be diseased. The inquiries are 
still proceeding, but as yet we have no 
reason to suppose that any of the animals 
which have been in contact with the 
disease have been removed out of the 
district. No further information has been 
elicited as to the origin of the outbreak, 
and I think there is not much room for 
doubt that the outbreak is due to the in- 
troduction of animals from the neighbour- 
hood of London. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Am I right in say- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman told us 
there had been no outbreak for some 
months previously ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I believe the 
right hon. Gentleman is correct, but I 
have not the dates before me. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had seen the report of a second outbreak 
in the Isle of Thanet ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I have seen no 
such report. 


Newfoundland House 


CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
in reference to his statement, on Ist May 
instant, that cases had occurred of diseased 
cattle being imported from Canada under 
the administration of the Board of Agri- 
culture in the late Government, if he can 
say what those cases were and when they 
oceurred ? At the same time, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
special examination of the lungs of 
Canadian cattle, which he announced on 
the 24th of April, has commenced ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: The cases to 
which I referred in my answer of the Ist 
instant were those of five animals stated 
to have been imported from Montreal 
by the City of Lincoln in September, 
1890. The right hon. Gentleman will 
find certain particulars of these cases 
on pages 96 and 97 of the Report of 
the Veterinary Department for 1890, 
the outbreaks being numbered 35, 53, 
60, 68, and 69 respectively. The 
special examination of the lungs of 
Canadian cattle commenced on the 17th 
instant. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked whether it was 
not a fact that there was no evidence 
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whatever in these cases that the animals 
came from Canada? 


Mr. H.GARDNER : My information 
is entirely opposed to that statement. 
The Papers distinctly point out that 
the animals came from Canada, 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if he will grant 
the Return, standing on the Paper this 
day, relating to the revenues of the 
Church in Wales ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I find that no 
modern information is available as to the 
ownership of impropriate tithe rent- 
charge, and that the collection of such 
information would be a very long and 
difficult task. I must point out that the 
proper allocation of ecclesiastical revenue, 
after the passing of the Bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, 
could not be shown in the form of a Re- 
turn at the present time, the settlement 
of such allocation being one of the func- 
tions of the Commissioners to be ap- 
pointed under the Bill. In these cireum- 
stances, I cannot grant the Return for 
which the hon. Member asks. I have, 
however, ascertained that the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners will be able, within a 
reasonable period, to furnish a Return, by 
parishes and counties, of the property of 
the Church in Wales in glebe, in tithe 
rent-charge, and from other sources ; and 
if my hon, Friend will put on the Paper 
a Motion for a Return in that form, I 
shall be happy to assent to it, and it will 
be prepared with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 


NEWFOUNDLAND HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Colonial Office 
have considered the possibility of an 
early Dissolution of the Newfoundland 
House of Assembly being asked for ; 
and whether the Government will con- 
sider the advisability or recommending 
the Governor General of the Colony to 
refuse to consent to a Dissolution, at 
least until after all the Election Petitions 
have been dealt with by the Law Courts. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : The late Govern- 
ment in Newfoundland resigned because 
the Governor refused to grant them a 
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Dissolution, but I cannot answer a hypo- 
thetical question. 


MAGISTRATES’ FEES, 

Mr. LEESE (Lancashire, N.E., 
Accrington) : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster if he 
has yet decided whether it is necessary 
that the writ of dedimus poteslatem 
heretofore accustomed to be taken out 
by Magistrates on their appointment to 
the County Bench in Lancashire should 
continue to be so taken out, or whether 
it may be discontinued and the cost of 
each appointment thereby reduced ? The 
hon. Member, in putting the question, 
stated that by a printer’s error the word 
“potestatem” had not inappropriately 
been printed “ poteslatem.” 

THe CHANCELLOR or rue 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : I have come to 
the conclusion that there is no sufficient 
reason why the practice of taking out the 
writ of dedimus potestatem by County 
Magistrates upon their appointment 


should continue in Lancashire. The dis- 
continuance of the practice will, no doubt, 
have the effect of reducing the expense 
to the persons appointed to be Justices. 


The question what is the proper fee to 
be fixed as payable upon appointment is 
now under my consideration. 


MILITARY EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether the system now coming 
into force of allowing candidates for the 
entrance examinations for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst to choose their own place of 
written examination from about 20 dif- 
ferent centres in the United Kingdom 
can also be extended to the viva voce and 
medical examinations; if this exten- 
sion cannot be made, whether he 
will state the reason for thas limiting 
the advantages of the proposed change ; 
and whether he is aware that the above 
limitation practically prevents the pro- 
posed change from conferring any pecu- 
niary advantage or benefit on candidates 
and their parents ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have nothing to add to the answer I 
gave as to viva voce examinations on the 
30th of Aprillast. As regards the medi- 
cal examinations, which, I may observe, 
only the successful candidates have to 
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attend, the experiment of holding them 
at the headquarters of the district has 
proved far from satisfactory, and 70 per 
cent. of the candidates prefer London as 
the place of examination. 

Mr. SETON-KARR : What was the 
substance of the answer of April 30 ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It was to the effect that there must be 
uniformity of result in these exami- 
nations. 

Mr. SETON-KARR : Does the limi- 
tation have the effect suggested in the 
last paragraph of my question ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think it does. 


THE LONDON CAB STRIKE. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department what action he has 
taken with reference to the grievances 
of the London cabmen, which were 
brought before him by a deputation last 
autumn and by various questions put in 
this House and privately since then ; and 
whether, taking into consideration the 
public inconvenience caused by strikes, 
he is willing to appoint a Committee of 
this House to consider the relations of 
the industry to the Home Office, and to 
recommend such changes as may be 
necessary as to transferring the control 
to the London County Council, the 
limitation of drivers’ licences, the amount 
and disposal of the cab plate revenue, 
the jurisdiction of the police courts, the 
relations with the Railway Companies, 
tariff, payments to owners, stands and 
shelters in the streets, regulations, and 
all other matters touching the conduct of 
the Metropolitan cab service ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The matter has 
engaged my attention, and I have had 
drawn, and hope to be able to introduce, 
a Bill which will remedy some of the 
evils connected with what is called 
“bilking ” brought under my notice at 
the deputation referred to. All the Rail- 
way Companies have been communicated 
with on the subject of the complaints 
relating to the practice of the different 
companies made by the deputation. I 
am not, as at present advised, prepared 
to recommend the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the somewhat 
multifarious subjects referred to by my 
hon. Friend. 
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. Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thinks it advisable to limit the 
number of licences granted for drivers and 
cabs, as it is practically apparent to 
everybody that there are too many cabs 
at the present time ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I think that is a 
suggestion well worthy of consideration. 
My own opinion is that there are too 
many cabs. 


THE CONVICT DALY. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if his attention 
has been called to the sentence of 10 
years’ penal servitude passed upon the 
Italian Anarchist, Polti, at the Central 
Criminal Court on the 4th instant ; and 
whether, looking to the similarity of 
Polti’s offence to that for which John 
Daly was condemned to penal servitude 
for life, and having regard to the fact 
that John Daly has now been over 10 
years in prison, he will reconsider Daly’s 
ease with a view to his release ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers, 
may I ask whether it is not a fact that, 
so far from Daly’s offence being similar 
to that of Polti and his confederates, the 
latter were avowed Anarchists who did 
not disguise their intention to use ex- 
plosives, while Daly, who was convicted 
of treason-felony, entirely repudiated any 
connection with dynamite offences, and 
alleged that the bombs found in his pos- 
session were planted on him by the 
police, a statement borne out by the 
Chief Constable of Birmingham; and 
whether that fact is not an additional 
reason why Daly, who has already been 
in prison 10 years, should be released ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I can only repeat 
what I have said on previous occasions— 
that the offence of which Daly was pro- 
perly convicted was at least equal in 
gravity to that of the other persons re- 
ferred to. Comparisons of this kind 
between criminal cases are apt to be mis- 
leading. The hon. Member selects for 
comparison with Daly’s case the case of 
Polti, whose sentence was for 10 years, 
and passes over that of Polti’s accom- 
plice, Ferrara, whose sentence was for 20 
years. These persons were convicted of 
offences committed under widely different 
circumstances, and both were sentenced 
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by the same Judge, one of the most ex- 
perienced criminal lawyers on the 
English Bench. Daly’s case has been 
repeatedly under my consideration, and I 
regret that I cannot consistently with my 
public duty add anything to my previeus 
statements on the subject. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR asked whether 
the Englishmen convicted at Walsall of 
conspiracy got sentences ranges from 5 
to 10 years, and whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would take that fact into 
account in considering Daly’s case ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am very familiar 
with that case. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it in the 
interest of good government that English 
dynamitards and Italian anarchists 
should get 10 years, while Irishmen like 
Daly should be sent to prison for the 
whole term of their natural life? 

Mr. ASQUITH : That is a very ar- 
gumentative question, which could not 
possibly be answered without careful 
analysis of the facts of widely different 
cases. I cannot enter into that in answer 
to a question. I have only to repeat 
what I have said on previous occasions— 
that, in my opinion, the time has not 
come at which it would be proper for the 
Government to advise any interference 
with Daly’s sentence. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Was John 
Daly not convicted of treason-felony ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: He was convicted 
of treason-felony. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Is that not a 
reason why his case should be carefully 
considered by the Government with a 
view to his release ? 


Mr. J. O’CONNOR: I wish to ask 
another question, and I apologise to the 
right hon. Gentleman for troubling him. 


Mr. W. REDMOND : I do not apolo- 
gise for troubling him. 


Mr. J. O°CONNOR: Is it not a fact 
that every Irishman, except one, who 
was convicted in England of conspiracy 
or treason-felony within the last 10 years 
was sentenced to penal servitude for 
life ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No; that is not 
the case. Several of them got shorter 
sentences. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: Is it not a 
fact that before the last General Election 
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the Irish people were led to understand 
that amnesty was to be extended to Daly 
and the other prisoners ? 


[No answer was giveu. ] 


Mr. W. REDMOND: I charge the 
Government with breach of faith in this 
matter. It is an outrage. 


NAVY BOOT CONTRACTS. 

Mr. C. SHAW (Stafford): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if he 
would explain why the contract for Navy 
boots has been removed from Stafford ; 
and whether the Admiralty is aware 
that in the district where the contract is 
now placed no Trades Union exists to 
protect the employés ; that the work is 
made and finished in the homes of the 
workmen ; that there is no restriction as 
to the number of hours worked by men 
and boys ; and that the wages are 3}d. 
per pair less than the wages which were 
paid in Stafford ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No contract for Navy boots has been 
removed from Stafford; but when re- 
cently tenders were invited for new con- 
tracts, the Stafford tender was the highest, 
and was, therefore, unsuccessful. The 
contracts, which contain the usual clause 
requiring the payment of the current 
wages of the district, were placed in 
several widely scattered districts of Great 
Britain, in some of which Trades Unions 
exist, though not in all. All the work 
is done in factories, except in Northamp- 
tonshire, where a small part of it is done 
in the workpeople’s homes (free from 
restrictions as to hours, &c.). This is 
in accordance with old local customs, 
which are dying out in consequence of 
the introduction of machinery. I am 
informed that as regards part of the 
Northamptonshire contracts—namely, at 
Raunds, the wages are 34d. per pair less 
than at Stafford. Communications from 
the Trades Union and Trades Council 
of Stafford on this subject are now under 
consideration at the Admiralty. 


RAILWAY RATES. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD : In conse- 
quence of the indefinite answer given to 
me to-day, and failing a satisfactory 
assurance from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on Tuesday next I shall 
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move the adjournment in order to bring 
the serious position of the railway rates 
question before the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS, 189445 (SECOND VOTE 
ON ACCOUNT), 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,897,350, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charges for the’follow- 
ing Civil Services and Revenue Departments for 
the year ending on the 3lst day of March, 1895, 
vlZ. = 


_ CIVIL SERVICES. 
Cuiass I. 


Harbours, &c., under Board of Trade, 
and Lighthouses Abroad 

Peterhead Harbour ... 

Rates on Government Property 

Public Works and eee Ireland 

Railways, Ireland... eee 


Cuiass II. 
United Kingdom and England :— 

House of Lords, Offices ‘ 

House of Commons, Offices . 

Treasury and Subordinate Depart- 
ments 

Home Office and Subordinate De- 
partments eve 

Foreign Office.. 

Colonial Office 

Privy Council Office and Subordi- 
nate Departments ‘ 

Board of Trade and Subordinate 
Departments 

Mercantile Marine Fund, Grant in 
Aid 

Bankruptcy Department “of the 
Board of Trade ... ee 

Board of Agriculture ows eee 

Charity Commission.. ° oe 

Civil Service Commission ° 

Exchequer and Audit Department... 

Friendly Societies, Registry 

Local Government Board 

Lunacy Commission .. 

Mint (including Coinage) 

National Debt Office. ose 

Public Record Office .. oo 

Public Works Loan Commission 

Registrar General's Office ... eso 

Stationery Office and waar ese 

Woods, Forests, &c., Office dive 

Works and Public Buildings, Office ot 

Secret Service... 
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Scotland :— 
Secretary for Scotland 
Fishe 


ry oe 
Lunacy Commission ... 
Registrar General’s Office 
Board of Supervision 


Ireland :— 

Lord Lieutenant’s Household 
Chief Secretary and Subordinate 

Departments... ne wae 
— nq Donations and Bequests 
Local - ee oo Hoard mal 
Public Record Office.. een 
Public Works Office ... ove 

istrar General’s Office ... 
Valuation and Boundary Survey ... 


Ciass III. 
United Kingdom and England :— 

Law Charges .. eee ese 18,000 
Miscellaneous Legal ‘Expenses as 10,000 
Supreme Court of Judicature a 65,000 
Land Registry ah “ oe 1,300 
County Courts eo 4,000 
ss Courts (London and “Sheer- 

500 
Police, E England and ‘Wales .. ese 5,000 
Prisons, England and the Colonies... 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 

Great Britain ... 

Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Scotland :— 
Law Charges and Courts of Law ... 
Register House, Edinburgh... 
Crofters’ Commission . 
Prisons, Scotland 


Ireland :— 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecu- 
tions eee 
ia — of J udicature, and 
other 1 Departments eee 
Land Comniitien - ove cee 
County Court Officers, &c. ... coe 
Dublin Metropolitan eae eee 
Constabulary .. eee eee 
Prisons, Ireland 
Reformatory and Industrial "Schools 
Dundrum Criminal Lunatic Asylum 


Cuass IV. 

United Kingdom and England :— 
Public Education, Englandand Wales 1,360,000 
Science and Art een = 

Kingdom... eee -- 115,000 
British Museum one aes ewe 37,000 
National Gallery ee eee 
National Portrait Gallery ese 
Scientific Investigations, &c., United 

Kingdom . oss 5,000 
Universities and Colleges, Great 

Britain, and ee Horne Edu- 

cation, Wales... ee 22,000 
London University . eee . - - 

Scotland :— 

Public Education 
National Gallery 
Ireland :— 
Public Education... 
Endowed Schools Commissioners... 
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National Gallery... 
Queen’s Colleges ale 


Crass V. 


Diplomatic Services - Consular 
Slave Trade Services _ 
—— — including South 


Subsidies to Telegraph Companies, 
&e. 


eee eee 


Cuiass VI. 
Superannuation and Retired Allow- 
Merchant Seamen's Fund Pensions, 
Savings Banks and Friendly Socie- 
ties Deficiency ... 
Miscellaneous Charitable and other 
Allowances, Great Britain 


Pauper Lunatics, Ireland ... vie 
Hospitals and Charities, Ireland ... 


Cuiass VII. 


Temporary Commissions 
Miscellaneous Expenses... 
Diseases of Animals .. 
Highlands and Islands of ‘Scotland 
Repayments to the Local Loans Fund 
Hobart - sorgee —- 
1894-5 eco ~ 1,000 


Total for Civil Services --- £3,527,350 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 
Customs 
Inland Revenue i 
Post Office 
Post Office Packet Service . pe 
Post Office Telegraphs én 


Total for Revenue Tapes 


ments ose . £1,370,000 


Grand Total _...£4,897,350” 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
given notice to reduce this Vote by 
£2,000 in order to obtain some explana- 
tion. The strong objection he had with 
regard to the Vote of £2,000, as put in 
the present Estimates, for the Kitchen 
Committee was that, as far as he was 
aware, the Committee had refused to 
give them any balance-sheet or par- 
ticulars with regard to the expenditure 
of money; and he thought, therefore, 
he was right in asking the Committee of 
the House to refuse to grant money 
unless under the conditions that they 
had proper accounts submitted to them 
in the ordinary way. As far as he 
understood the finances of this country, 


_ 
hi» 
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they had properly-audited accounts and 
full details given them with reference to 
every item of the £90,000,000 of money 
expended by the Government except the 
Secret Service Fund. If the details 
furnished were not sufficient, the Govern- 
ment were always willing to give them 
further details. He wanted to know 
why the Kitchen Committee, this one 
small authority in connection with their 
finances, should refuse to give par- 
ticulars ? Was it because they were 
ashamed or afraid of something that 
might appear in the accounts to the 
detriment of somebody? He did not 
say that that was the case; but when 
this House had ordered inquiries with 
regard to particular accounts, it had 
generally been because the parties were 
ashamed of their own accounts being 
seen. He knew that some Members of 
it claimed that the Kitchen Committee 
was a close corporation, and need not 
give any accounts to anybody; and he 
believed they claimed that, as they were 
an unpaid Committee, they ought not to 
be asked to present their accounts. 
Other Committees doing a great deal 
more work than the Kitchen Committee 
had no objection to furnishing accounts, 
so that the House and the country 
generally might know what they were 
doing. It would be no trouble to the 
Kitchen Committee to present these 
accounts. With regard to the conten- 
tion that it was not a public matter, 
he would point out that they did 
a great deal of public business. They 
had their bars up- and down-stairs, and 
all about the place; they sold as much 
whisky and other refreshments as they 
could, and made as much money as they 
could. There were great complaints 
with regard to the somewhat extravagant 
charges made to the British public in 
connection with the supply of refresh- 
ments ; there must be a great deal of 
profit made, and on that, if on no other 
— they had a right to see what this 

ommittee were doing. A great many 
of the public asked why should they be 
called upon to pay £2,000 per annum in 
connection with a business on which 
there ought to be a large amount of 
profit, considering the prices that were 
charged. They had got to bear in mind 
that the Kitchen Committee had no rent 
to pay ; the House supplied coal and light 
and a number of other things in connec- 
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tion with these services, and made no 
charge. There were no licences to be 
paid for, and consequently there ought 
to bea very large amount of profit instead 
of the Kitchen Committee asking for this 
£2,000. He had been told that he could 
have a private view of the accounts, but he 
refused any such thing. What he 
wanted was to have a_balance-sheet 
presented ina proper and straightforward 
manner, so that all Members of the 
House, as well as the public—who had to 
pay in connection with the Public Purse— 
might judge if this business was carried 
on in a proper and efficient manner. 
Although they were asked to vote £2,000, 
he noticed it had been stated in the 
public Press that they did not pay their 
waiters properly. They had been told 
that this extra £1,000 a year was asked 
for for the purpose of paying the waiters ; 
but as they did not see the accounts, they 
did not know how the money was ex- 
pended. Unless he got a satisfactory as- 
surance that in future the accounts 
would be presented in a proper and 
business-like way, he should press this 
matter to a Division, and, with the view 
of showing that he wanted to know 
something about it, he begged to move 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of 
£2,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £12,000, House of 
Commons Offices, be reduced by £2,000.” 
—(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


*Mr. HERBERT (Croydon) said, he 
noticed that the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough had not taken any exception in 
the remarks he had made to the increased 
grant which now, for the first time, was 
£2,000 instead of £1,000, but he had 
arraigned the action of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee all round on the general ground 
that with regard to every account or 
every sum put down in the Estimates the 
House was entitled to have full par- 
ticulars. He should say, to begin with, 
as the House of Commons very well 
knew, this Committee was formed year 
after year from all Parties in the House, 
almost every section being represented in 
order that the representation of that 
Committee might be representative of the 
whole House, and he imagined that the 
very object of having the Committee 
appointed at all was to relieve the House 
from the very great and responsible duty 
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of looking after a very big business. It 
was more convenient that a big business 
of this sort should be conducted by a 
Committee sitting upstairs rather than 
that the business should be carried on in 
the House. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : 
asking for that. 

*Mr. HERBERT said, he would remind 
the House that the accounts were sub- 
mitted not yearly but quarterly to the 
Auditor General, and the Committee 
had a quarterly balance-sheet presented 
to them and a close eye was kept by the 
Committee on all the accounts presented 
to them. In justice to the management, 
he must say that the Committee had 
received no complaints, but a large 
amount of praise from the experts in the 
Auditor General’s office as to the way in 
which the accounts were kept. The 
Committee had discussed the question of 
publishing their accounts, and had come 
to the conclusion that, in the interest of 
the working of the Committee, it would 
be extremely unadvisable that they should 
be published to the House. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : 
been taken upon it ? 

Mr. HERBERT did not think a 
vote had been taken upon it, but 
during all the previous years up to 
this, although they had taken no 
actual vote upon it, that had been the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee up 
to this year, and he hoped soon to be 
able to say that it was the opinion of the 
present Committee. In running a busi- 
ness of this sort there were a great many 
things they were not the least ashamed 
of ; but which, in the course of trade, it 
would not be advisable to have published 
in all the newspapers. Anybody who 
had experience in a large business con- 
cern would bear him out in what he said. 
The hon. Member also said that either he 
considered, or the public considered, or 
the gentlemen of the Press considered, 
that in a big business of this sort very 
large profits must be made. He would 
so far break the rule which the Com- 
mittee had laid down in this instance as 
to inform hon. Members what had been 
the large profits made by the Kitchen 
Committee during the years 1887 to 
1893 inclusive. In the year 1887 the 
net profit was £46 12s. 10d.; in 1888, 
£4 2s. 1ld.; in 1889 there was a net 
loss of £25 14s. 9d. In 1890, a record 
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year, the nett profits were £323 4s. 3d. 
In 1891 the net loss was £93 3s. 104d., 
and, in 1892, £141 5s. 11d. In 1893, up 
to June 30, the nett profit was 
£359 11s. 11d., but the fatal results of 
an Autumn Session brought them down 
to £6 14s. 5d. on December 31. These 
figures would show that the alleged large 
profits was rather a case of imagination 
on the part of the writers. Everybody 
knew, who had watched the business in 
this House, that, however carefully they 
might work the business, it was so un- 
certain, and the Committee had such 
difficulties to contend with—having in 
many instances to prepare meals for 
several hundreds, when perhaps only 60 
or 70 might sit down—that they could 
not secure anything like the profits which 
might be secured by a restaurant or a 
club, because the business was not a 
continuous one. There was a further 
difficulty which did not take place 
either in a club or a restaurant—namely, 
that the House did not sit on Saturday or 
Sunday, so that at the end of the week 
they had two days on which there was 
no business at all, whilst there was a 
considerable amount of expense to bear, 
Again, during the Recess they had also 
a considerable amount of expense whilst 
they had no business. The Committee 
had asked for this extra £1,000 because 
they found there had been considerable 
complaints upon a subject which the hon, 
Member had referred to—that was, the 
wages of the servants. A great deal of 
misrepresentation had been going on 
about this subject, and in justice to the 
demand of the Committee for this extra 
£1,000 he should like to state that 
whilst under the system which had pre- 
vailed up to the present year the Kitchen 
Committee only received £1,000 a year 
towards the wages of the servants, the 
wages paid last year amounted to £3,957. 
The result was, that in order to make up 
the deficit they had to make a profit on 
what they sold. The extra £1,000 asked 
for would be devoted to the payment of 
higher wages. The wages of the waiters 
on the permanent Sessional staff averaged 
about 30s. a week, a rate which was 
sufficiently high to attract good men. In 
addition to that the food they received 
was valued at 12s. 6d.a week. As to 
the waiters who came in on the job, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
if the regulation with regard to the 
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abolition of gratuities was enforced it 
was only fair that the men should receive 
some increase in wages, and an increase 
of 1s. an evening had been given. The 
Committee had now settled to give them 
8s. 6d., instead of 2s. 6d. an evening as 
formerly. These men came in about 
6 o'clock or alittle later. He thought 
that was fair remuneration, and, so far 
as he knew, the men did not object to it. 

Of course, they could not be paid 5s. a 
day—which were the wages of a skilled 
artizan—and the 3s. 6d. for the short 
time they were employed was considered 
very fair remuneration. Returning once 
more to the question of the accounts, he 
would add that they were audited 
quarterly and were very carefully looked 
after. He would be perfectly willing 
to show them to the hon. Member if he 
desired to go through them, provided 
that he did not utilise the information for 
publication in the Press or otherwise. 
He hoped the House would grant the 
extra £1,000, because if the Kitchen 
Committee got it they would be able to 
do more for the comfort of Members who 
dine in the House. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON asked whether 
the hon. Gentleman would take the 
opinion of the Kitchen Committee with 
regard to the Returns ? 

Mr. HERBERT said, the only reason 
why he did not ask the House to come 
to a decision with regard to the Returns, 
when the question came up a short time 
previously, was that he could not then 
speak on behalf of the Committee on the 
matter, as it had not been considered by 
the Committee. Since then, however, 
the question had come before the Kitchen 
Committee. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, S.E., Eccles) 
said, he desired to thank the Kitchen 
Committee for the great trouble they 
must necessarily take in discharging their 
duties. Some improvements might be 
made in the kitchen service; but as one 
who dined in the House very frequently, 
he thought, on the whole, considering the 
difficulties of the service, that the dinners 
were very fairly done. But he could not 
understand why there should be any ob- 
jection to the publication of an abstract 
of the accounts of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee. What was wanted was a Re- 
turn, such as was issued by all clubs, of 
the expenditure of the year, showing to 
Members in what directions there ap- 
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peared to be a little parsimony, or & 
little extravagance, or a little bad manage- 
ment on the part of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee ; and when they came to consider 
that this money voted by the House was 
in addition to coals, gas, plant necessary 
for the cooking operations for the conveni- 
ence of Members, they would see it was a 
matter in which, to some extent, the 
public had a legitimate interest. This 
subsidy might not be the best way of pay- 
ing Members—he thought Members, if 
paid at all, should be paid in the 
proper way, and then pay themselves the 
full cost of their luncheons and dinners 
in the House ; but so long as this con- 
tribution was made towards the luncheons 
and dinners of Members, some account— 
he did not say a detailed account—should 
be given to the public of the expenditure 
of the money. In saying that, he should 
be very sorry if he were understood to 
convey that there was even the slightest 
doubt or suspicion of the Kitchen Com- 
mittee in the minds of any Members ; 
for no feeling of the kind existed in any 
part of the House. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he would 
be quite satisfied with what was called a 
club return. In fact, he sent the Kitchen 
Committee a copy of the balance-sheet 
of the National Liberal Club as an idea 
of the sort of thing he wanted. He did 
that because the National Liberal Club 
was the biggest and best club in London. 

*Mr. HERBERT said, the cases were 
hardly analogous. The balance-sheet of 
a club was distributed amongst the 
members of ihe club at the general 
meeting, and as a rule did not go beyond 
the members. But the balance-sheet of 
the Kitchen Committee, if published, 
would be made public, which would be 
extremely inadvisable. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said that, after the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Eccles, it seemed 
to him that unless the accounts were 
published there would be an idea abroad 
that they were in the habit of feasting 
ina grandiose sort of way at the ex- 
pense of the public. His hon. Friend 
said they were getting cheap dinners 
as a sort of payment for their services. 
He did not understand the thing in that 
way. He understood they paid the real 
prices for their dinners; but it often 
happened, owing to changes in the busi- 
ness of the House, that dinners were 
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provided which were not consumed, and 
this £2,000 went to cover the waste. 
He had not the slightest desire himself 
to see the accounts ; but when he« heard 
the Chairman of the Kitchen Committee 
say that there were some reasons why 
the public should not see the details of 
this expenditure of public money, he 
could not help thinking that the only 
possible objection was that there was so 
much liquor druak by Members, and by 
gentlemen who come down to the House 
on business, that the public would -be 
perfectly horrified when they heard the 
amount of liquor that was consumed 
there. Under the circumstances, he 
thought some sort of a Return, such as 
that given by clubs, should be submitted 
to the House. 

*Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&c.) said, as a Member of the Kitchen 
Committee, that Members were wrong if 
they thought the whole of the money 
expended by the Committee was public 
money, and that therefore it came under 
the same category as other moneys voted 
by the House. So far from that being the 
case, a considerably larger sum was paid 
out by the Committee in wages alone than 
the amount of the annual grant received 
on account of wages. He would have 
no objection to the publication of a club 
balance-sheet ; and he should be glad to 
hear whether the Secretary to the 
Treasury had any advice to give to the 
Committee on the subject. He would 
like to point out to the Committee that if 
this grant was withdrawn, or even if it 
were retained at the old rate of £1,000 a 
a year, the Kitchen Committee would be 
obliged to charge considerably higher 
prices for provisions and liquors supplied 
to Members or to charge table money. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.) said, 
as a Member of the Kitchen Committee, 
that he believed there was nothing to 
conceal in the accounts of the Committee ; 
and he had always thought—though in 
this he was in a minority on the Com- 
mittee—that there should be published 
some sort of balance-sheet such as was sup- 
plied to members of clubs. He would 
remind those Members who seemed to 
think that the Kitchen Committee were 
making large profits that when the 
catering was done by outside firms, 
prices were much higher, and very little 
profit was made by the caterers. He 
succeeded on the Committee, as the re- 


Mr. Labouchere 


{COMMONS} 
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presentative of the Irish Party, his 
old friend and colleague, the late Mr, 
Joseph Biggar. The Irish Party had 
endeavoured to obtain representation on 
the Committee to the extent of two 
Members, which they thought they were 
entitled to, because of their numbers; 
and, failing in that, the Party nominated 
Mr. Biggar as their representative. Mr, 
Biggar had not been on the Committee 
very long, when the Irish Party were 
informed that if they ouly withdrew Mr. 
Biggar they could nominate any two 
Members they pleased ; but this they re- 
fused to do, with the result that Mem- 
bers generally had benefited by Mr. 
Biggar’s labours. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To tHE TREASURY (Sir J. T. 
Hissert, Oldham) said, he desired to 
say a few words in response to the in- 
vitation of the hon. Member for St. 
Andrews. His own personal feeling was 
trust in the Kitchen Committee. The 
Kitchen Committee had considered the 
question and had come to the conclusion 
that it would be indiscreet and unwise to 
publish the accounts; and having full 
confidence in the Committee, he would 
give way to their wishes in the matter. 
But, at the same time, he thought a case 
had to some extent been made out for 
the publication of the accounts. He did 
not suppose there were many Members 
who wished to look into the accounts, 
but perhaps the Kitchen Committee 
might see their way to give some infor- 
mation which would satisfy the hon. 
Member for Peterborough and any other 
Member of the House who was anxious 
to be informed on the subject. He 
thought the House generally was very 
much indebted to the Kitchen Committee 
for the great trouble they took in the 
matter, though he was quite sure this 
work was anything but pleasant. 

*Mr. HERBERT said, he could not 
make any pledge without consulting the 
Committee, but he would see whether the 
Committee had any objection to publish 
some sort of accounts, which, without 
going fully into details, would satisfy the 
Resolution the hon. Member for Peter- 


borough had placed on the Paper. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I wish 
to ask my hon. Friend the Chairman of 


the Kitchen Committee, whether the 
Committee have been using Canadian 
mutton and Australian lamb, and that 
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they refuse to give these details in order 
that they may not hurt the feelings of 
Members representing agricultural con- 
stituencies ? 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, they 
were told the extra £1,000 now asked 
for was to increase the wages of the 
waiters. Last year the House of Com- 
mons was charged with sweating its 
waiters. It was said they were paid only 
half what waiters received in other 
places. The defence of the manager of 
the Kitchen Department and the Kitchen 
Committee was that the men were paid 
2s. 6d. and that they made another 2s. 6d. 
in tips. Many Members complained of 
bad attendance in the dining-room be- 
cause they did not give tips. But it was 
time to stop this grant altogether. He 
thought Members ought to pay the full 
value of their dinners, and not to 
“sponge” on the nation in this way in 
order to get 2d. or 3d. off the price. 
He hoped they would have a strong 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who would 
refuse to give the money. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.) 
said, the subject was very important, for 
unless Members could digest their 


dinners they would not be able to digest 


the affairs of the nation. He denied that 
Members were “ sponging ” on thenation. 
They did not get as good or as cheap a 
dinner as they could get in a club not- 
withstanding the grant, while 40 per 
cent. was added to the price of wines by 
the Kitchen Committee. He thought 
the waiters should be paid better wages, 
because it was not pleasant to be looked 
at during dinner by men who were badly 
paid or badly fed. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
was entirely in favour of stopping the 
subvention for dinners in the House of 
Commons. No one on his side of the 
House stayed to dine there except on 
exceptional occasions, so that they had 
nothing to lose by the stoppage of the 
subvention. If the money were stopped 
the dinners would be reduced to the level 
of the National Liberal Club, and if that 
were done he was sure that even hon. 
Members opposite would dine elsewhere. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
must protest in the strongest manner 
against two hours of the House of 
Commons being wasted in discussing 
tips, when we have no time to discugs 
the great Imperial matters of the nation. 
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Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that in the 
first place the discussion had not taken 
two hours, and in the second place 

Colonel Lockwoop rose in _ his 
place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I wanted to 
withdraw the Motion. 

Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly, and nega- 
tived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he re- 
gretted the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
present, but the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be able to answer the point 
he wished to raise. On Monday they 
were discussing building on vacant sites, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissoner of Works had said they 
could do nothing without the consent of 
the Treasury. Everyone would admit 
that these sites ought to be utilised—— 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, it was 
not in Order to go into the question of 
vacant sites on a Vote on Account. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was out of 
Order, and called upon Mr. Lough. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I want to 
move a reduction. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot do so now. 


Tue Cap STRIKE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I have put 
down a reduction of £10. I have not 
yet said anything about it. If I am not 
in Order, I can soon put myself in Order. 
However, I do not wish to delay the 
Committee. At the same time, I do not 
wish to be snuffed out by the Treasury. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said, 
that the next Vote was for the Home 
Office, and on that he wanted to call 
attention to the cab strike. The control 
of the London cabs was entirely in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. After the very unsatis- 
factory answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that afternoon with reference to the 
strike which was now proceeding in the 
Metropolis, he would move to reduce the 
salary of the right hon. Gentleman by 
£500 in order to claim his sympathy for 
the men who were struggling with such 
great difficulties. The control of the cab 
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industry in London was in the hands of 
a Government Department, and all in- 
terested in it thought that it had been 
very badly controlled. He appealed, 
therefore, to hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
of the House to use their influence with 
the Home Office in order to get that De- 
partment to take a just and favourable 
view of the present strike and the diffi- 
culties connected with it. This strike 
differed from most labour contests of 
which they had had experience. It was 
not a case of working men struggling to 
get a higher wage, or for employment, 
but it was a case of a number of people 
trying to buy something more cheaply 
than they were able to do at present. 
For some reason, there did not appear to 
be much sympathy with the men, but he 
thought that if hon. Members would give 
a little consideration to the matter they 
would take a more generous view of their 
difficulties. There was no ill-feeling 
between the drivers and the cab pro- 
prietors, notwithstanding the strike, one 
reason being that one-half the cabs in 
London were owned by small proprietors, 
for 5,000 belonged to 3,000 owners ; and 
the other half were in the hands of larger 
owners. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Gentleman would not be in Order in dis- 
cussing a proposal to alter the law. He 
could, however, refer to the conduct of 
the Home Secretary. 

Mr. LOUGH said, the whole thing 
that was wrong was the control of this 
important industry by the Home Office. 
If the representatives of that Department 
took a wise and broad view of their re- 
sponsibility in this matter there would be 
au end to the strike, and to all the diffi- 
culties that arose with respect to the 
management of the cab business of London. 
He would point out that the present con- 
trol was an antiquated one, inasmuch as 
the Rules were framed 30 years ago, 
when there were no tramways, no penny 
fares on omnibuses, and no underground 
railways. The conditions under which 
the cab industry was carried on had been 
altered to the detriment of 10,000 cab- 
men, representing probably a population 
of 100,000. All these changes had 
taken place, but there had been no altera- 
tion in the conditions under which the 
men worked, and the Home Secretary 
ought to give the matter his considera- 
tion in order to see whether new 


Mr. Lough 
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arrangements could not 
be made. The _ indust at present 
laboured under three heavy taxes, 
There were taxes of 5s., 15s., and 40s. 
on each cab, and these amounted to 
ls. 2d. a week. This was the first 
charge that must be met; it was an un- 
just one, which made a serious difference 
to the drivers ; and it could not be dealt 
with except by an alteration of the law. 
The £2 plates produced £35,000 a year, 
and that was paid into the Police Fund, 
which was completely under the control 
of the Home Office. Last year that fund 
went up from £358,000 to £387,000, an 
increment of £30,000, almost equal to the 
amount of the cab licences. The money 
was not required by the Police Fund, be- 
cause the rate supplied all that was 
necessary. Then, the freedom with 
which licences were granted created 
another great difficulty in the trade. The 
Home Office granted a driver’s licence to 
every applicant who paid 5s, and fulfilled 
certain conditions; and there were 
15,000 holders of these licences, which 
showed that the trade was overcrowded. 
There were only 4,000 cabs working 
now, and the experience of that state of 
things indicated that 15,000 cabs was 
twice too many, and suggested that the 
issue of licences should stop when the 
total number reached 10,000 or 11,000. 
The Home Secretary issued a Schedule of 
fares which the cabmen had to charge 
the public, and made other Regulations 
controlling the drivers, but he did not 
provide any protection for the cabman in 
respect of the price which he might have 
to pay for his vehicle. As to the ad- 
mission of cabs to railway stations, it 
would be satisfactory if some impartial 
authority was invited to discuss the 
matter with the Railway Companies and 
the drivers, to see if some arrangement 
satisfactory to both could not be arrived 
at. The worst grievance which the cab- 
men had to labour under was the very 
unsatisfactory Criminal Code to which 
they were subjected. The cabmen were 
placed entirely under the power of the 
police, and the existing law was entirely 
against the driver and in favour of the 
public. If one of the public made a bar- 
gain with a cabman to drive him under 
the legal fare he could enforce that 
bargain against the cabman, but if a 
cabman made a bargain to charge more 
than the legal fare he could not enforce 


and better 
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it. The chief evil under which the men 
laboured was the absolute tyranny which 
the police exercised over them, which 
was carried out in a way detrimental to 
the interests of the citizens. For 
example, there were not enough cab- 
stands, and those which existed were tov 
often an appendage to some public- 
house. The cab stood on the rank 
outside while the cabman was inside 
drinking. He could quote one case 
where certain benevolent people, at a 
cost of about £200, provided a cab shelter 
to be placed in the Cromwell Road ; but, 
though an appeal was made to the police 
to authorise the placing of the shelter 
there, no support was given to it, and the 
objection was urged that it would take 
away the custom from a public-house 
which the cabmen were in the habit of 
using. The police brought charges of 
every kind against the drivers, and at 
one police court as many as 20 or 25 
were disposed of in a single afternoon. 
The cases came on on Tuesday and 
Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, and as 
many as 80 had been decided in a day, 
cabmen being fined 2s. 6d. and 4s. each 
for loafing, because of the want of stands. 
The police court was a very unsatisfac- 
tory court to which to refer small 
grievances affecting cabmen, and he sub- 
mitted that some civil court should be 
provided to deal with such cases. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, he must 
point out that the Home Secretary had 
nothing to do with the matters with 
which the hon. Gentleman was dealing. 

Mr. LOUGH: The Home Secretary 
controls the Magistrates. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN : The Magistrates 
act under the sanction of the law. The 
Home Secretary is responsible only for 
his administrative acts, and not for the 
acts of the Magistrates. 

Mr. LOUGH suggested that the 
right hon. Gentleman should grant an 
inquiry into the whole subject, either by 
a Committee of the House or by a 
Departmental Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman had done himself a great 
deal of credit by the way in which he 
had dealt with labour struggles all over 
the country, but example was better than 
precept, and the position of the 10,000 
cabmen who were directly under his con- 
trol was a disgrace to the Home Office. 
He moved the reduction of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s salary by £500. 


{25 May 1894} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Item of £6,500, for the Home 
Office, be reduced by £500, in respect of the 
Salary of the Home Secretary.”—(Mr. Lough.) 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I cannot complain 
of the tone of my hon. Friend’s remarks 
as far as they relate to myself, but I 
must express my regret that he should 
have made the Vote for my salary the 
occasion for ventilating a number of 
grievances affecting the cab industry, 
with which I have no more to do in my 
character as Home Secretary than has 
my hon. Friend himself. Whether or not 
the law is in a satisfactory state, or 
whether it should be altered on some of 
the points to which reference has been 
made, is a question well worthy of con- 
sideration. I should, however, be trans- 
gressing the ruling of the Chair, and 
making unjustifiable demands on the 
time of the Committee, if I were to take 
this opportunity to criticise or to com- 
ment upon the law. Take only one 
instance out of a number mentioned by 
my hon. Friend. The question whether 
or not the sum charged for the plates 
affixed to every cab is excessive, and 
whether the best means of applying the 
sums so raised is to put it in the Police 
Fund, is worthy of discussion. But, as 
the law now stands, the Home Secretary 
has no more discretion in the matter 
than has any clerk in the Civil Service. 
The law requires the plates to be taken 
out and directs the application of the 
money. As to licences, my hon. 
Friend has touched a point on which I 
agree, that the Home Secretary has a 
certain amount of administrative control. 
[ have already expressed the opinion that, 
as far as I have the means of forming a 
judgment, there is an excess in the 
number of licences granted to drivers. 
One, at any rate, of the morals of the 
unfortunate dispute at present prevailing 
in the streets of the Metropolis is that 
we are over supplied with cabs, and 
still more over supplied with drivers. 
The House must remember that it is a 
very great hardship to the individual who 
has taken out a licence, which only lasts 
12 months, to be refused a renewal of 
that which is practically his working 
capital ; and although we may hold ab- 
stractly the opinion that there is an ex- 
cessive supply of drivers, still, when we 
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come to apply that opinion to concrete 
cases by refusing to particular indivi- 
duals the means of continuing to earn 
their livelihood, the House will perceive 
that the jurisdiction should be exercised 
with the greatest delicacy and indul- 
gence. I have already taken steps, and 
will take steps, to see whether the 
granting of new licences may not be 
subjected to greater restrictions. My 
hon. Friend says that if I regulate the 
fares to be paid by the public, I ought 
equally to regulate the price to be paid 
by the driver to the proprietor of the 
cab. No such power exists in the law, 
and I think that the House would think 
twice, or thrice, before it entrusted any 
Government Department with the re- 
sponsibility of saying, as between the 
persons supplying cabs on the one side 
and the persons demanding cabs as 
drivers on the other, what shall regulate 
the price other than the state of the 
market. I should be sorry to be intrusted 
with any such responsibility. The ques- 
tion of the admission of privileged cabs 
into railway yards is a matter on which 
I have not been idle. I issued a Circular 


more than a year ago to the Companies 


having termini in London asking a 
number of questions. I received replies 
from all of them, and the result of my 
consideration is that I am not prepared 
to say that a strong case has been made 
out in favour of the abandonment or of 
the substantial modification of the exist- 
ing system. Both systems have pre- 
vailed. At some railway termini—I 
think Waterloo, for example—the Rail- 
way Company admit unprivileged cabs 
on payment of 1d. or some other small 
sum. The other Railway Companies 
have the cabs more or less under their 
own control, because they think that in 
that way they can better meet the 
necessities and convenience of those 
who travel by their trains. This is one 
of the matters on which experience is 
the best guide. The convenience of the 
public is, after all, the main thing we 
have to consider, and so far as the 
public are concerned I have never heard 
any complaint from any quarter as to the 
system that prevails. I am sorry that 
my hon. Friend should have spoken of 
the tyranny of the police in the regulation 
of cabmen and the regulation of traffic. I 
must, as the person responsible for the regu- 
lation of traffic, enter my strong protest. 


Mr. Asquith 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LOUGH: I did not say the 
regulation of traffic. I said that the 
conduct of the police towards the 
cabbies was tyrannous. 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is a charge 
that ought not to be made without 
some attempt to substantiate it. It is 
the first time I have ever heard such 
a charge inside or outside the House 
levelled against the police. Members 
of the House have an intimate know- 
ledge of the cabmen of London, and 
are as good judges as anyone of the 
conduct of the police in the regulation 
of traffic. They will agree with me 
that the conduct of the Metropolitan 
Police in dealing with the cab and 
omnibus drivers is a model to the police 
of any country. I very much regret that 
my hon. Friend should have made such a 
grave and ill-considered charge. The 
question whether or not there is a suffi- 
cient number of cab-stands is one of a 
difficult character. I do not think it is 
fair to say that those cab-stands in 
existence are appendages to pub- 
lic-houses. In this part of the town, 
at any rate, that is not the case. 
With regard to the subject as a whole, 
the Committee will agree with me that 
this is a very difficult and delicate in- 
dustry to regulate, and that it is very 
difficult to draw a line as to what 
the State may or may not do in this 
matter. I deeply regret the unfortu- 
nate dispute, and cannot help hoping 
that by reasonable counsels the compara- 
tively small points of difference may be 
accommodated. At the same time, as 
far as I am able to judge—and my 
opinion is not worth more than that of 
any intelligent observer—the root of the 
difficulty is that we have an over-supply of 
cabs and of drivers, and that the economic 
conditions correspond with what, in other 
instances, we would call over-production. 
It is probably only by a reduction in the 
number of cabs and of drivers that 
demand and supply will be equalised, and 
reasonable terms as regards a livelihood 
of those engaged in the industry can be 
secured. Whatever efforts can reasonably 
be made by the Home Office, or those 
under its control, for the purpose of 
bringing about a better understanding 
between the cabdrivers and their em- 
ployers shall certainly be made, and so 
far as the point raised -by my hon. 
Friend — which represented the real 
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ievance—can be dealt with, I can assure 
him that I shall not relax my attention, 
but will endeavour so far as I can to bring 
about a more satisfactory state of things. 
I think that I cannot usefully occupy 
the time of the Honse longer, for, after all, 
the main ground of the hon. Member's 
contention was, that the law as it stands 
is defective, and not the administration 
of the law. 

Mr. LOUGH said, that he could not 
withdraw his Amendment unless the 
Home Secretary promised something 
more. Would he appoint a Committee 
to consider the subject ? Cab strikes 
were occurring every three years, and 
some means ought to be taken to prevent 
their recurrence. The promises of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as far as related to 
licences, were so far satisfactory, but he 
thought that some method of dealing 
with the whole subject in a humane and 
generous way as between employers and 
employed might be arrived at. Unless 


some more satisfactory statement were 
made on behalf of the Goverment, he 
should feel bound to press the Motion to 
a Division. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 


that he was exceedingly sorry to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that he was not disposed to grant 
an inquiry into the incidents of the cab- 
driving trade by aCommittee of that House. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman did not 
see his way to the appointment of such 
Committee, he ought to consider seriously 
whether he could not concede to the 
fully unanimous request of the men that 
the control of the vehicular traffic of 
the streets should be transferred from the 
Home Office to some more Representative 
Body. It required greater care than the 
Home Secretary or the police could 
possibly hope to give it. The Home 
Secretary started by saying that it was 
exceedingly difficult to exercise control 
in such a way as to minimise to any 
appreciable extent the over-supply of 
cabs. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would exercise his control in 
such a manner as to prevent the indis- 
criminate granting of licences to youths 
—inexperienced drivers. One saw in- 
experienced men every day in charge of 
hansom cabs, and occasionally four- 
wheelers. On this subject he did not 
take the altogether narrow view of the 
cabman themselves, but asked the House 
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to view the question from the point of 
view of the ordinary foot passenger. 
Some means ought to be devised of pre- 
venting the difficulties and dangers which 
were caused by this excess of vehicles. 
The excessive number of cabmen plying 
for hire was a danger not only to the 
public generally, but to the fares whom 
they all rushed to secure, and steps ought 
to be taken to abate the nuisance. The 
present strike proved that there were 
15,000 licences issued to cabdrivers, 
many of whom had to be in the streets 
from 14 to 18 hours a day, and some- 
times cruelly overworked their horses in 
search of fares that never came, in con- 
sequence of their being too many cabs 
on the stands. The right hon, Gentle- 
man said that there was some difficulty 
in interfering with the freedom of con- 
tract between cabdrivers and their em- 
ployers; but in the case of omnibuses, 
where the employed were paid a fixed 
daily or weekly wage, the matter settled 
itself, because both parties were equally 
interested in preventing too many omni- 
buses being sent out. In the case of 
cabs, however, it was different, because 
the cabowner let his cab out for a fixed 
sum, and the cabdriver had to remain in 
the streets many hours in order to pay 
his employer’s charge and to make a 
living for himself. Why should not the 
cabdriver have some immunity from im- 
position by the cabowner, which the law 
afforded to the public against a cab- 
driver or an omnibus driver? The 
present precarious system of remunera- 
tion to the cabdrivers was unfair, and 
he did not see why, as the outcome of 
the Committee of Inquiry, there should 
not be some daily fixed wage, as in 
Berlin and other places on the Continent. 

Tue CHAIRMAN ; The Home Secre- 
tary is only responsible on this Vote for 
his own acts. The hon. Member is now 
digressing. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he was 
surprised that the Home Secretary had 
not received complaints as to the question 
of privileged cabs in railway stations. The 
Home Secretary affected a simplicity as 
to the treatment of cabmen by the 
London police that some Judges affected 
in relation to horses which they fre- 
quently backed and ballet dancers whom 
they frequently went to see. [Cries of 
“Oh, oh!"] It was a standing joke at 
Marlborough Street, Bow Street, and 
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every other London Police Court that if 
there were 40 cabmen charged with 
obstruction or 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point 
out again that the Home Secretary is not 
responsible for that, but only for his own 
administration. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman was certainiy re- 
ponsible for the conduct of the police, 
and if he were to visit a police court in 
which 40 cases against cabmen were 
heard he would find that not one of them 
escaped fine or imprisonment. The 
policemen were always listened to, and 
the poor cabman was always put away. 
Cabmen ought to be taken, not before a 
Criminal Court, where the cabmen and 
the police were continually at logger- 
heads, but should be subject to a 
Civil Court. Why should not the 
right hon. Gentleman appoint a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, which might bring 
about such a result ? The Home Secre- 
tary was quite aware that there existed 
in London a body which ought to under- 
take the settlement and satisfactory 
management not only of tae vehicular 
traffic of the streets of London, but 
could be constituted a Civil Court of 
Appeal, by means of which cabmen and 
the police would be prevented from being 
at loggerheads. Why did not the 
right hon. Gentleman grant the re- 
quest of the cabmen, and put the 
whole of the vehicular traffic under 
the management of the London 
County Council ? [Cries of “Ob!”] 
If the London County Council had the 
management of more public vehicles they 
would cease to be centres of contagion, 
and the perfunctory way in which they 
were now controlled would be brought to 
an end. Heappealed to the Home Secre- 
tary to grant a Committee of Inquiry so 
that, among other things, the London 
streets might be saved from overcrowding 
by cabs, which were one-third too many 
in number ; and from a system by which 
cabmen were starved and had to resort 
to intimidation because their earnings did 
not average all the year round the wages 
of a scavenger. There were one-third 
more cabs in London than could earn a 
living for masters and men ; and when an 
appeal was made to Parliament for assist- 
ance in the matter it seemed like the very 
essence of incompetence, not to say 
ignorance, helplessness, and hopelessness, 


Mr. John Burns 
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for a public official to admit that he had 
no power to do anything for cabby in his 
distress. If that was the only answer 
the Home Secretary had to give the cab- 
men who appealed to him, the sooner he 
got rid of a difficulty he would not attempt 
to grapple with, and letLondon’s Municipal 
Council do what every other Municipality 
was doing, the better it would be for the 
cabman and the public he served. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he thought that the present system 
connected with cabs in London was 
thoroughly bad, and the House was 
clearly responsible for it. Considering 
the strike that was going on, his hon, 
Friend behind him (Mr. Lough) was 
justified in asking for the appointment of 
a Committee. But why were they called 
upon to take up the time of the House in 
a discussion on the question of cabs? In 
Northampton the cabs were managed 
under the supervision of the inhabitants 
of the town. [Laughter.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen laughed ; but was it, or was it not, 
a local matter, this question of cabs in 
London? If it was, surely the Imperial 
Parliament ought not to be occupied with 
a subject which should be relegated to 
the County Council. He trusted that his 
hon. Friend would go to a Division if the 
Home Secretary would not consent to 
send the matter to a Committee. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) said, he thought that the 
subject did not require a Committee, but 
that the Home Secretary was competent 
to deal with it. If a Division were 
taken, there ought to be a very distinct 
understanding as to what the functions 
of the proposed Committee were to be. 
He gathered that the Home Secretary 
was quite willing to deal with the matter 
of regulating the number of cabstands 
and shelters in London ; but the question 
of licences stood in a totally different 
position. He, for one, was strongly opposed 
to the creation of monopolies either in the 
interests of the workmen or employers, 
and he should protest against any attempt 
on the part of the Home Secretary or any 
private Member to create a monopoly for 
the benefit of one class or another. It 
might be a very fair question for the 
Home Secretary to consider whether any 
new licences should be granted for some 
time or otherwise, but he did not see 
how, when a workman had passed 
his examination, so to speak, and had 
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ved his competency to manage a cab 
in the streets of London, the Home 

Secretary could in justice .refuse the 
renewal of his licence. He hoped. that 
if they divided on the question some 
clear statement would be made as to the 
issue upon which the Division was to 
take place. If it was to be a Division 
on the appointment of a Committee to 
have the power of considering the points 
in dispute between the cabdriver and 
the cabowner in the present strike, then 
he protested against it. He was wholly 
opposed to Parliament interfering in any 
way in industrial disputes between em- 
ployers and employed. He as a work- 
man thought that the workmen were 
quite competent to protect themselves. 
If they were permitted the freedom of 
combination, if no restrictions were 
placed in the way of their fairly com- 
bining and organising for the protection 
of their labour, he strongly reprobated 
any interference on the part of Parlia- 
ment between capital and labour in any 
industrial conflicts. Therefore, he said 
that, if the Committee was going to a 
Division on the point, there ought to be 
a clear understanding as to the issue on 
which such a Division was to be taken. 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. GrorGe RussE.1, North 
Beds.) said, he did not think it would be 
necessary to go to a Division. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. Fenwick) had made very 
clear to the House the difficulties that 
might arise from a too wide extension of 
the scope of an inquiry on the subject ; 
but if those hon. Members who were 
interested in the subject would be satis- 
fied with an inquiry by a small Depart- 
mental Committee to be presided over by 
himself—as this was a subject in which 
he tovk some interest—and containing 
one or two advisers from outside, he 
thought such a Committee might come 
to a decision on many of the points 
which had been referred to. 

Mr. LOUGH said, he would be 
happy to accept his hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal, provided that the proposed Com- 
mittee was strengthened as much as 
possible from outside. 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL said, the 
Committee would not be confined to 
members of the Home Office. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, it was not the cabdrivers and_ the 
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cabowners who were alone interested in 
this matter. The public were very much 
interested in it also. It was a great in- 
convenience to the public to have too 
many cabs, as they restricted other traffic, 
and wore the rouds unnecessarily. He 
desired to see the drivers have a living 
wage. They were a very hard-working 
and a very honest class of men. Those 
who happened to leave things in cabs 
were pretty safe if they went to Scot- 
land Yard next morning to tind the lost 
article deposited there. He thought that 
in the interest of the public it was de- 
sirable that an inquiry should take place. 
He did not wish to see licences taken 
away from any of the existing drivers, 
but he thought it would be wise that 
when licences were issued the authorities 
should take into account the interests of 
the public. 

Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield) said, he hoped that the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry would consider the 
interests of the large area outside the 
London County Council district as well 
as the area within the district. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sram. 

*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port) said, he wished to raise once more 
the question of Siam. He thought that 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir E. Grey) would admit that he had 
no desire whatever, in raising the ques- 
tion again, to do anything to embarrass 
the Government or to impede the course 
of any negotiations that might be passing 
between the Government of this country 
and the French Government. He 
thought, however, that where so 
much was at stake, and where 
the interests of this country, both 
commercial and political, were as large 
as they were in the case of Siam, the 
House had a right to press for information 
from the Executive Government. If the 
interest that was felt in Siam in this 
country was not very great or absorbing 
it must be remembered that in the distant 
regions of the far East the prestige of 
Great Britain and the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government in dealing with 
the question were matters of the most 
vital concern, and that the Siamese 
question, which could scarcely draw 
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together a decent audience in the House 
of Commons, affected not merely the live- 
lihood of thousands of British citizens, 
but even the prestige of the Empire. In 
that part of the world an impression un- 
doubtedly prevailed that the interests of 
Great Britain had been somewhat imper- 
fectly safeguarded, and that France had 
been permitted with too little protest to pur- 
sue a very high-handed policy of aggres- 
sion towards a feeble State; and unless 
some statement were made to that 
country by Her Majesty’s Government 
indicating what British interests were 
and the point beyond which those in- 
terests would not permit of any further 
advance, he could not help entertaining 
the fear that the appetite which, in the 
French proverb, grew by eating might 
not be satisfied until it had acquired some 
further spoil in that part of the world. 
He did not desire to re-open on this occa- 
sion any of the aspects of the question 
which might be considered past und over, 
but would only call the attention of the 
House to those portions of it still remain- 
ing unsettled. First came the question of 
the Papers which had been promised to the 
House, connected with which was the con- 


tinued occupation of Chantaboon by the 


French. The House had waited now 
for some eight or ten months for those 
Papers, and was still without any infor- 
mation as to the communications which 
had passed between the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and the French 
Government, although extracts from the 
Despatches were read out nearly a 
year ago by French Ministers in the 
Chamber. No information had been 
afforded as to the proceedings of the 
French at Bangkok, the blockade, or the 
State on the Upper Mekong; and, 
lastly, no Papers had been produced as 
to any negotiations with other Govern- 
ments as to future guarantees in reference 
to Siam. In that state of matters, Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House were 
anxious to know how Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been protecting the in- 
terests and conducting the affairs of this 
country in that part of the East. They 
were quite willing to believe that the in- 
terests of the country were safe in the 
hands of the Government, and that they 
had conducted the negotiations with 
firmness and credit ; but surely the time 
had arrived when the House could legiti- 
mately ask for some justification of that 
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popular feeling in their favour. Of 
course, he could quite appreciate the 
reasons given by the Under Secretary 
of State to the House for not producing 
the Papers. He had told them the Papers 
were being withheld until the one outstand- 
ing point between the French and Siamese 
Governments had bcen disposed of, that 
point being the trial of a Siamese official, 
Pra Yot, who was accused of being con- 
cerned in the alleged massacre of a French 
Inspector of Militia and his Annamite 
escort in a district east of the Mekong 
River. They had been told more than 
once by the hon. Gentleman that on 
the completion of that trial they might 
expect the immediate evacuation of 
Chantaboon by the French troops. The 
first trial had taken place, and the case 
agaiast the alleged culprit had com- 
pletely broken down, since it had turned 
out that the alleged massacre was a col- 
lision which had occurred under easily intel- 
ligible circumstances, that the firing had 
initiated with the French, and that Pra Yot 
had only acted in self-defence. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that the Court at 
Bangkok had found him free from blame 
on all counts of the indictment brought 
against him. But under the terms of the 
Convention, the French seemed to have 
contemplated such an issue, and had re- 
served to themselves the right of judging 
whether the sentences were adequate, and 
of demanding a second trial before a mixed 
Court, the composition of which they 
should themselves fix. He would only 
say, asthe matter was pending before the 
second tribunal, that they would await its 
proceedings and verdict with considerable 
interest. Next, turning to the oc- 
cupation of Chantaboon, which was 
closely connected with this ques- 
tion, hon. Members were aware, 10 
doubt, that that place was a port on 
one of the principal rivers of Siam 
and the means of communication be- 
tween the provinces of Angkor and Bat- 
tambong and the foreign world. That 
port was occupied by the French in the 
course of their aggressive proceedings last 
year, and he had then pointed out to his 
right hon. Friend the serious character 
of that occupation without avail. But 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had since seen reason to change his 
opinion in the matter. The French 
occupation of Chantaboon had continued 
ever since ; they had fortified their posi- 
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tion, and bad maintained there Franco- 
Annamite troops. But in the Convention 
their continued occupation of the place 
had distinctly been made contingent on 
the fulfilment of two conditions—namely, 
the complete and peaceable evacuation 
by Siam of the territory beyond the 
Mekong, of the famous 16 miles strip on 
the banks of that river, and of the 
above-named inland provinces; and, 
secondly, the completion of the trial 
of Pra Yot. Those conditions had 
been faithfully carried out by the 
Siamese Government—nobody, even the 
strongest partisans of the French, could 
say the contrary. That had been recog- 
nised on several occasions by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and only one interpretation could be 
placed on the language which had been 
held. Without drawing any inferences, 
he would quote the statement made by 
the hon. Gentleman in that House on the 
16th of February last, that— 

“ Most explicit assurances had been received 
from the French that they were most desirous 
of leaving Chantaboon at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and that they would not remain there a 
day after the engagements of Siam had been 
performed.” 

On two occasions since the hon. 
Gentleman had repeated those state- 
ments, and they had been supported by 
the authority of the Prime Minister 
himself. He called attention to the 
clearness of those words, because in a 
few days’ or weeks’ time the second trial 
would be completed, when he hoped that 
the French, being mindful of the pledge 
they had given, would voluntarily termi- 
nate an occupation which was a menace to 
Siam as long as it lasted. It was well to 
recall those statements, lest there should 
be any tardiness on the part of the French 
Government to remember the obligations 
imposed upon them, according to the 
repeated statements in both Houses 
of Parliament. He would next refer 
to the terms of the Commercial Treaty 
to be negotiated between France and 
Siam. In the Sth Article of the 
Treaty which was concluded last Octo- 
ber it was stipulated that within six 
months of that time negotiations should 
be opened between the Siamese and 
French Governments, with a view to 
the regulation of the Customs and the 
commercial régime to be established for 
traders in the Provinces of Battambong 
and Angkor, and in the 16 miles 
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strip on the Mekong. Negotiations 
apparently had taken place in Paris; 
but, of course, he would not press for 
information which either it was not in 
the power of the Government to give, 
or which it would be inopportune to give 
at the present stage ; but the House had 
a right to demand that when this new 
Commercial Treaty had been concluded 
between France and Siam they should be 
informed that it contained no differential 
provisions—that no advantages would be 
conceded to French subjects or traders 
in Provinces which were admitted by 
France to remain still an integral portion 
of the Siamese dominions and where 
British trade had at least an equal right, 
In accordance with the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause in the existing Treaty be- 
tween England and Siam, it should be 
distinctly stated in the agreements about 
to be entered into that no advantage would 
accrue to French traders or subjects 
under the new Convention which would 
not be equally enjoyed by British sub- 
jects and traders. It would indeed be an 
intolerable thing if Siam, having already 
been compelled under the pressure of 
superior force to sign away so large a 
portion of her political integrity and in- 
dependence, were now a year afterwards 
to be cozened into a still further 
surrender of her commercial rights, 
and still more so if she were com- 
pelled to take that course in the interest 
of a Power which, in spite of its 
contiguity and its geographical advan- 
tages, had never succeeded in building 
up any solid trade with Siam at all, and 
to the detriment of another Power— 
Great Britain—the integrity and industry 
of whose merchants had already obtained 
for them 90 per cent. of the totai trade 
in the chief ports. Another point in 
connection with this matter was that 
under Clause 8 of the same Treaty 
the French Government reserved to itself 
the right to establish Consulates at 
Korat and Nan. The former place was 
the terminus of arailway at present being 
constructed by English engineers for about 
160 miles from Bangkok, and was the 
centre of a considerable trade. Nan was 
a good deal further north, and was a place 
where the foreign trade was entirely 
British or Indian, Neither at Korat nor 
at Nan would a single article of French 
manufacture be found. In those centres 
and districts, the foreign supply was ex- 
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¢lusively English and Anglo-Indian. He 
failed to understand, in those circum- 
stances, what particular purpose French 
Consuls were to serve when they got 
there. He did not wish to discuss that 
matter, but merely to point out that the 
French had obtained those advantages, 
and that in fact Consuls had already 
started for Korat and Nan. On a previous 
occasion he had asked whether, as 
French Consuls had been appointed to 

laces where there was no French trade, 
English Consuls should not also be ap- 
pointed, but had received no answer. He 
would again, therefore, ask whether it 
was not desirable that we should have 
representatives in those places. The 
next question was with regard to the so- 
called “ buffer State.” At an early stage 
it was agreed that to avoid friction and 
the danger of personal collision which 
might arise from the geographical con- 
tact of two such Powers as France and 
Great Britain in those remote parts of 
the world, it would be desirable to con- 
stitute an intermediate or buffer State 
between them. The Protocol signed on 
the subject by Lord Dufferin and the 
French Minister had been already pre- 
sented to the House. The Under 
Secretary had informed them that climatic 
obstacles (which anyone acquainted with 
the country would appreciate) had 
hitherto prevented the despatch of a 
British Commission to examine topo- 
graphically the territory in question. It 
had therefore been postponed until the 
autumn. A little more information, how- 
ever, was required on that point. The 
French Commission had been appointed, 
and had started, and the names of the 
Commissioners were known, among them 
being M. Paris, the energetic represen- 
tative of France at Bangkok. The Com- 
mittee ought to know when our Commis- 
sioners were to start, and the instructions 
upon which they were to act. Were 
they to appear in the Papers which the 
hon. Gentleman had promised to present ? 
For his own part, he did not attach so 
much importance to this so-called “buffer 
State” on the Upper Mekong as some 
people were disposed to give to it. The 
French Chauvinist feeling had been 
worked up toa great state of excitement 
and apprehension in regard to it; but, in 
his opinion, a vindication of the in- 
disputable British territorial rights— 
which were incapable of dispute by 
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the French Government — on both 
banks of the Upper Mekong River 
would be of more advantage to British 
interests, and a greater safeguard for the 
transit of commerce with the South- 
Western Provinces of China than any 
buffer-State which could be constituted 
by diplomatic arrangement. The Govern- 
ment, of course, knew better than any- 
one else whether such a buffer State was 
advisable or necessary ; but they should 
at least see that it was what it pre- 
tended to be. It must not be a “ neutral 
zone,” but a neutral State. A neutral 
zone would become merely an Alsatia 
into which all the dacoits, thieves, and 
brigands from the surrounding States 
would flock ; but the very name neutral 
“State” postulated the exercise of some 
executive authority. Ex hypothesi such 
a State could not be either French 
or English, because it would separate the 
two Powers ; neither could it be Siamese, 
because Siam had given up the whole of 
her territory on the left bank of the 
river. Her Majesty’s Government should 
see, therefore, that the discharge of the 
elementary duties of administration in 
this State was placed in competent hands, 
Perhaps the Government were in a posi- 
tion to give the Committee information 
on a subject germane to this—the 
Anglo-Chinese Convention which had 
been concluded relating to the frontiers 
of Burmah. Its" main features had 
appeared in the Press; but he had been 
told, in answer to a question, that until 
the Despatches arrived at Pekin, Her 
Majesty’s Government were not in a 
position to give any irformation upon 
the subject. He believed the Conven- 
tion included the cession to China of the 
important State of Kiang Hung; and, 
inasmuch as that abutted on the Mekong 
River, where the buffer State would have 
to be carved out, this was a matter 
obviously which was closely allied with 
the question now under discussion, and 
the Committee was entitled to be informed 
by Her Majesty’s Government what 
quid pro quo they had received for so 
important a concession. Therefore, he 
would ask whether the Papers to be 
presented would relate to the Convention 
in regard to the Burmese frontiers as 
well as to affairs in Siam ? Henext desired 
to state what was the real danger that 
lay before Siam. He had no desire to 
wound the susceptibilities of Frenchmen, 
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and hoped he had never spoken or written 
in the course of this controversy a word 
transgressing the limits of respect for a 

tneighbouring Power or going beyond 
the bounds of fair criticism. But it could 
not be gainsaid that the French Colonial 
eye (and he was speaking of what he had 
himself seen) was directed upon the 
Menam Valley and territories at present 
belonging to Siam with a glance in 
which there was more of longing than of 
love. They had already made the 
Mekong Valley their washpot. Over the 
rest of Siam they wanted to cast out 
their shoe. He did not say that any 
such aggressive views were encouraged 
on the Quai d’Orsay, and indeed they 
were frankly inconsistent with the pledges 
given by the French Government. But 
a long course of Eastern experience had 
taught us that a central Government, how- 
ever honourable its intentions and desires, 
was not always capable of exercising 
perfect control over imperious pro-Con- 
suls at a distance from headquarters or 
even of restraining over-active subordi- 
nates operating upon an out-of-the-way 
frontier. The realisation of any such 
scheme as a French occupation of the 


Menam Valley was a prospect which no 
British Government could tolerate for a 


moment. Whatever guarantees might be 
given it would involve the total extinc- 
tion of an important branch of British 
trade upon which the wealth and com- 
merce of Singapore largely depended. 
Further, it would constitute a serious 
political danger to our Indian Empire 
to have a foreign Power established 
in the Meinam Valley adjoining our 
territories and the Provinces of Lower 
and Upper Burmah. ‘Such a result 
would impose distressing burdens upon 
our Indian finances and would constitute 
a very serious peril to our Indian Empire. 
Unless some clear warning were given by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the French 
of the great and legitimate interest which 
this country took in the matter it was 
quite possible we might wake up any 
day to find that such a consummation had 
taken place and that Siam had been com- 
pelled or persuaded by a Power which 
she could not resist to sign away the last 
shreds of her political and territorial 
autonomy. There was only one way by 
which that issue could be averted. Over 
and over again the French Government 
had protested its desire to respect the 
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integrity of Siam, and had explained its 
recent aggression as the vindication of 
historic claims, and as being divorced from 
any ambitions of ulterior absorption. 
For our part, he imagined that the desire 
of the British Government to respect tbe 
independence of Siam was absolutely 
beyond cavil or suspicion. That being 
so, one was tempted to inquire what 
objection there could possibly be to the 
British Government inviting and the 
French Government giving a guarantee 
of the future integrity of Siam. Such a 
guarantee, he should say, the respective 
Governments ought not only to be wil- 
ling to reciprocate, but to initiate. If 
there should be any disinclination on the 
part of the French Government to enter 
into such an arrangement, colour would be 
at once given to those suggestions and sus- 
picions as to their ultimate aims and ob- 
jects and intentions, in regard to which 
such great indignation was expressed 
when they were hinted at. He was 
convinced that only by such a guarantee 
could the future independence of Siam 
be assured. If she were'protected by her 
two great neighbours on the east and 
west, and so rendered free from the danger 
of further territorial loss, she would then 
be free to develop the stability which the 
country now lacked. Siam was a country 
which possessed very considerable re- 
sources. The country had a patient and 
intelligent population, and there was a 
public spirit in its Sovereign and its 
leading men; and it was quite possible, 
under favourable conditions, for Siam to 
gain a creditable position among indepen- 
dent nations. But without the protection 
of such a guarantee as he had described, 
it was to be feared that Siam would be too 
apprehensive of the disasters that might 
await her to work out her own salvation, 
thet she would be swayed first in one 
direction and then in another, and would 
be likely to yield to the temptation of 
purchasing support by granting still fur- 
ther concessions to whichever she might 
conceive to be the stronger party. It 
could not be too strongly impressed upon 
the Committee that the real buffer State 
between Great Britain and France in the 
far East could not be an artificial strip 
of jungle which was to be carved out 
from a comparatively unknown and deso- 
late country ina remote angle of the 
Upper Mekong. Siam itself must remain 
the real buffer State. It was no good 
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making a sham buffer State in the north- 
east whilst the real buffer State in the 
south-east was being sapped and under- 
mined. It would be far better that the sham 
buffer State in the north-east should be a 
failure than that the genuine buffer State 
in the south-east should be a phantom. 
They waited with great interest for any 
information that could be given to them 
on this subject. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment were thoroughly alive to the 
great Imperial importance of this ques- 
tion, and he should be glad to know 
whether, in their negotiatious with 
France, they had included proposals for 
a guarantee of the future independence of 
Siam, for such a guarantee was of the 
highest importance as being likely to 
ensure good relations in the future between 
France and Great Britain in the East. 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) said that, with regard to the Anglo- 
Chinese Convention, he was still not sure 
that it had reached Pekin. Therefore, 
although there possibly might be no harm 
in making some statement with reference 
to the matter, he thought, on the whole, 
it would be safer to defer any observations 
which he might have to make until the 
time when they would be quite certain 
that the actual terms of the Convention 
were in the hands of the Chinese Go- 
vernment. He found no fault with the 
hon. Member for having raised the 
Siamese question, and of course he did 
not wish to detract from the importance 
of the question to the Imperial interests 
of this country. The hon. Member had 
a great deal of knowledge on this sub- 
ject, which nobody could dispute, and 
felt strongly upon it, and there was a 
clearness and attractiveness in his way 
of presenting his case which anyone 
might envy. But, of course, in discuss- 
ing this question the hon. Member had 
exercised a freedom which could hardly 
be exercised to the same extent by a 
Member of the Government. He would, 
however, deal with the points raised by 
the hon, Member as far as he could, and, 
first of all, he had to say that the whole 
question of the relations between Siam 
and France remained not absolutely, but 
practically, in much the same state as it 
was in when he last discussed it in the 
House. It was, therefore, not possible 
for him to add much to what he had 
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previously stated. The question of the 
buffer State was one which it was 
arranged from the beginning could not 
be decided until the delimitation of the 
frontiers should have been finished. He 
saw no reason to suppose that the names 
of the British Commissioners or their 
instructions would be withheld from 
Parliament. Even if the French Com- 
missioners had been named and even if 
they had started, the arrangement that 
had been made was a bilateral arrange- 
ment, and it was not possible for the 
question of the constitution of the buffer 
State to make any real progress until the 
delimitation of the frontiers should have 
been undertaken on the one side as well 
as on the other. As to the reported 
appointment of French Consuls in Siam, 
he had to say that he was not certain 
that there had been two appointments, 
One Consul, however, had been appointed 
to serve at Korat, but had not yetarrived 
there. The Government had in view the 
appointment of a British Consul at Korat 
and would not lose sight of the matter. 
With regard to the Commercial Treaty, 
he would only observe that so far as the 
Government knew, no commercial pro- 
visions had yet been agreed upon between 
France and Siam. This country, of 
course, disliked intensely having dif- 
ferential duties imposed against its trade 
in any part of the world. In making 
Treaties with other countries it had not 
been our policy to ask for special trade 
advantages, but we strongly objected to 
arrangements between other countries 
under which our trade could not have 
fair play in foreign markets. Under the 
treaty with Siam we had a Most 
Favoured Nation Clause, and not only 
this Government, but any Government, 
would be quite certain to make use of its 
right under that clause should any advan- 
tages be given by Siam to any third 
country which could in any way conflict 
with British interests. Turning now to 
the larger and more general question, he 
would recall the Committee’s attention to 
the exact state of things. There was 
not long ago a dispute between France 
and Siam, which at one period assumed 
a very threatening aspect, and the result 
was that a Convention was signed be- 
tween France and Siam, and certain 
stipulations were made between them. 
The position taken up by the French Go- 
vernment had always been that it was 
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their desire to have the stipulations of 
that Convention fully carried out on both 
sides. The Siamese Government had 
taken up the same position, and the 
French Government had declared from 
the beginning that it was necessary that 
the stipulations of that Convention should 
be carried out on both sides before they 
could enter upon any fresh discussion. 
He would not discuss the merits of the 
Convention and the events that preceded 
it, but it was obvious that, having arrived 
at that point, the thing which the Go- 
vernment had a right to look forward to 
was the fulfilment by Siam and France 
of the stipulations which they had re- 
spectively agreed to under the Conven- 
tion. But those stipulations had not yet 
all been fulfilled, though the larger part 
of them had been fulfilled on the Siamese 
side. There still remained the question 
of the trial. One stage had been com- 
pleted, but under the Convention the 
right was expressly reserved to the 
French Government to have a new trial 
should the first trial not be satisfac- 
tory. That right they were deter- 
mined to exercise; and Papers had 
been withheld from the House because the 
desire of the British Government had 
been that the stipulations on both sides 
of the Convention should be carried out 
in a friendly and satisfactory spirit. It 
might be that Papers might now be pub- 
lished without endangering the chance 
of a satisfactory settlement, but the Go- 
vernment thought that having waited so 
long, and as only a small point now re- 
mained to be settled, it would be a pity 
to do anything to prejudice a satisfactory 
issue. He admitted that Papers could 
not be withheld from the House very 
much longer. If the proceedings in con- 
nection with what remained of the Con- 
vention were unexpectedly to be pro- 
longed it would not be fair to the House 
to withhold the Papers that had been 
promised. Although the Government 
had borne that in mind, and had already 
begun to consider whether they ought 
not to place the House in a position to 
review the facts of the case by publish- 
ing Papers, the present moment was not 
one in which he could make any definite 
statement to the House upon the matter. 
He would remind the House that there 


had been a change of Government in 
France, and it would be most unreason- 
able that any step towards the publica- 
tion of Papers should be taken until 
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there had been some friendly communica- 
tion between the Governments of the 
two countries. It was not yet known 
what the new French Government would 
be, but the Government relied upon it 
that, in accordance with the traditions of 
the past of that great country, whatever 
the new French Government might be, 
it would take up the thread of the nego- 
tiations where they had been left in a 
friendly spirit. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had already demonstrated freely 
during the last year or more that they 
were most ready to reciprocate any 
friendly spirit shown on the other side, 
and that being so, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would understand that, although 
the publication of the Papers had been 
inconveniently long delayed, it was not 
possible for him to make any definite 
statement with regard to them while 
political affairs in France remained in 
their present state of uncertainty. He 
could only give his hon. Friend the 
assurance that the matter should not be 
left much longer in its present state. 
The Government were anxious to see 
the stipulations of the Convention carried 
out on both sides, and that there should 
be a clear understanding arrived at be- 
tween all parties which would prevent 
not only the risk of any danger or serious 
damage to the interests of any of the 
parties concerned, but might also avert 
for many future years the risk of any 
friction between them. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, so much had transpired that 
afternoon to justify the pressure he had 
repeatedly put on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that he hoped he might be 
allowed to add a few observations 
to the remarkably able statement they 
had heard from the hon. Member for 
Southport. The Committee would re- 
collect that just two months had elapsed 
since he urged the production of Papers, 
but no step had yet been taken by the Go- 
vernment to publish the Blue Book, 
while the French Yellow Book had been 
published some time without regard to 
the arguments of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. This was not as it 
should be, seeing that the people of 
Great Britain had far greater interest in 
the matter, commercial and material, 
than had the people of France, and they 
should not be left without information by 
the Government. He assured the Go- 
vernment that until the Papers were pro- 
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duced and Members saw what the pro- 
ceedings on the British side had been, 
there would be reasonable apprehension 
that British interests, material and com- 
mercial, had not been safeguarded. He 
earnestly commended to the Committee 
what had been said by the Member for 
Southport. A small buffer State in the 
north-east corner of Siam might be of 
some value. He did not dispute that, 
but the true buffer State in south-eastern 
Asia between France and England was 
Siam itself. That the French had cast 
longing eyes of ecupidity not only on 
Bangkok, but also on the Valley of the 
Mekong and the Valley of the Menam, 
had been known for the last 10 or 20 
years to every Anglo-Indian statesman, 
and unless measures were takeu we would 
wake up to find that besides having a 
Russian frontier on the west of India we 
hada French frontier on the east. That 
would be a most dangerous thing for the 
people of India. The true and only 
remedy was that pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Southport— namely, that 
France should come to an understanding 
with England to preserve the indepen- 
dence of what remained of Siam after 
the outrageous spoliation to which the 
country had recently been subjected. 
The time had come when we must speak 
out in these matters. He maintained 
that if the British Government was firm 
and the French Government was honest, 
a joint guarantee of the independence of 
Siam would be arrived at. He was 
bound in charity as well as in policy to 
assume that the French Government was 
honest, and he hoped he might assume 
that the British Government, even in the 
handsiof Her Majesty’s present Ministers, 
would be firm. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, he rose to point out that it was 
necessary that the Government should 
get the Vote to-night, and he hoped hon. 
Members would have that fact in view 
during the short time that still remained 
to the House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he did not quite understand 
the statement which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman made. At 20 minutes past 6 
o’elock he coolly got up and told them 
that this money must be granted to- 
night without producing a single reason 
to support it. He (Mr. Chaplin) had 
been informed by hon. Friends who had 
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experience in the matter that there was 
no reason whatever why the Vote should 
be obtained to-night. But if the neces- 
sity existed the fault rested with the 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues, 
who had had the whole Session before 
them, and who might have put the Vote 
down on any day during the week. He 
doubted whether this attempt to hurry the 
Vote through without necessary discussion 
would be successful. He said “attempt,” 
because he questioned whether, under 
the circumstances, the Closure would be 
allowed. [“Oh,oh!”] Hon. Members 
forgot that there were distinct Rules 
regulating the application of the Closure. 
The rights of the minority were not to 
be infringed, and though he did not pre- 
sume to say what course the Chairman 
would take, it was at least open to doubt 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
be justified in saying that the Debate 
should be stopped to-night. That would 
be a very strong order indeed. The fault 
rested entirely with the Government, of 
whom the House had had the same un- 
fortunate experience on more than one 
occasion. Last Session they had an- 
nounced that they would close the dis- 
cussion of a Vote on Account at a few 
hours’ notice, and this Session they were 
depriving Members of one of their oldest 
privileges in order that they might pro- 
secute other business to which, no doubt, 
they attached great importance, but to 
which they could not expect the House 
of Commons to attach similar importance. 
He (Mr. Chaplin) desired to call atten- 
tion to a most important subject in regard 
to which a Notice had been put on the 
Paper on the previous night. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he had 
two Notices on the Paper before that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sleaford, with regard to Newfound- 
land. He wished to ask whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would see that a 
proper opportunity of deciding Election 
Petitions was afforded in Newfoundland 
before any appeal to the country was 
made? because, so far as he could make 
out, he believed the late Government of 
that colony desired to whitewash them- 
selves by a new election, There was a 
feeling in the colony that a Dissolution 
might yet be rushed by the Party in 
power if the Governor General gave 
way, and did not stop it until after the 
Law Courts had decided on the Election 
Petitions. He also wished to know 
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whether the Colonial Office were attempt- 
ing to move the Foreign Office to get the 
question affecting the French shore 
settled by the French Government ? 
He moved to reduce the vote by £10 in 
érder to emphasise the questions he had 
raised. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not neces- 
sary to move in order to draw attention 
to these matters. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I am aware of 
that, but I do move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item of £6,500, for the 
Colonial Office, be reduced by £10,”— 
(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


Sir F. EVANS (Southampton) said, 
he was sorry that attacks should be made 
in the House against gentlemen who 
were not able to reply for themselves. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Morton) said the 
late Government of Newfoundland asked 
for a Dissolution in order that they might 

t themselves whitewashed. He (Sir 

. Evans) demurred to that statement. 
There was nothing to prove what the 
motives of these gentlemen in asking for 
a Dissolution were. Everyone acquainted 
with Newfoundland must know that the 
present state of affairs had no precedent 
in the history of the colony. The 
peculiar circumstances under which the 
demand for a Dissolution occurred would 
not allow of an explanation in the brief 
space of time at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment in the present Sitting. The 
position he held in regard to Newfound- 
land was such that it might be his duty 
at a later stage to bring the whole ques- 
tion under the notice of the House, but 
it was impossible to do that in the few 
moments now at his disposal. He, 
therefore, contented himself with asking 
the House not to accept the statement in 
which the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. A. C. Morton) attributed mala fides 
to the late Government of Newfoundland. 
As to the other question raised by the 
hon. Member, it was not possible to 
settle it until the Colonial Government 
had come to a decision as to the legisla- 
tion to be passed by the Colonial Parlia- 
ment. . 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
wish to reply to the two points raised by 
my hon, Friend (Mr. A. C. Morton). As 
regards the French Treaty shore, that is 
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‘a matter to which already a great deal of 


attention has been given, and it has 
always been the object of the English 
Government to come to some arrange- 
ment with the French Government in 
order that this very intricate question 
may be settled. No effort will certainly 
be spared by the English Government to 
put an end to any difficulties that may 
oceur. I should like to say this with 
regard to the Treaty shore, that very 
great forbearance has been shown on 
both sides, on the part of the French 
naval officers especially, and on the part 
of our officers, and I think it very 
creditable to both parties that so few 
disputes have arisen, As to the magis- 
terial work, all the information I have 


‘been able to obtain is that, as far as they 


have acted as Newfoundland Magistrates, 
their conduct has given the utmost satis- 
faction. With reference to the Constitu- 
tional crisis which unfortunately is now 
going on in Newfoundland, it is quite 
impossible for me .to give an answer to 
a hypothetical question. My hon. Friend 
wants to know what we are going to do 
under certain suppositious circumstances, 
Though, of course, we have to consider 
carefully all the different points of view, 
and although to a certain extent we 
have made up our minds as to what we 
propose to do, it is impossible to state 
what we shall do in circumstances which 
have not arisen. I think my hon. Friend 
behind me (Sir F. Evans) was justified 
in entering his protest against the 
assumption of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. C, 
Morton), that the action of the late 
Government in Newfoundland was. 
founded on bad motives. Apart, alto- 
gether from escaping the results of the 
corruption that may have taken place at 
the election, there are many reasons 
which may have made a Dissolution at 
that time an advantage instead of a dis- 
advantage. At the same time, the 
Governor, acting in the exercise of his 
discretion, refused a Dissolution, accepted 
the resignation of the late Government, 
and has now a new Government in 
Office. If a question respecting Dissolu- 
tion arises he will, no doubt, communicate 
with us, but he will also act under the 
power which is given to him by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
obliged to the Under Secretary for his 
statement, but he did not withdraw a word 
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he had said about the late Newfoundland 
Government. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.) said, that on Vote 8 he wished to ask 
@ question respecting the very important 
point of the appointment of practical men 
as Railway Sub-Inspectors. 

‘ApmrraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, he had given notice of his 
intention to call attention to a very im- 
portant matter on the Colonial Vote. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Then I call 
upon the hon. and gallant Member. 

Apmr1rat FIELD said, he wished to 
draw attention to the subsidies paid by 
some of the Crown Colonies to foreign 
mail steamers for carrying British mails. 
He had received a very unsatisfactory 
answer to a question he had put to the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies (Mr. 
S. Buxton) on the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that it was the 
ease that the Crown Colony of Mau- 
ritius paid a subsidy of something like 
£6,000 a year to the French Messageries 
Maritimes for carrying mails to and 
from the colony, but had said that Her 
Majesty’s Government were practically 
powerless to interfere with this very 
objectionable arrangement. He (Admiral 
Field) thought it was time to speak out 
against this subsidising of foreign mail 
steamers with British money. Our ship- 
ping interests were seriously interfered 
with now by the bounty-fed shipping of 
France. Another foreign steamship com- 
pany—a German line—was also sub- 
sidised to carry the mails to the Falkland 
Islands. It was monstrous that this 
state of things should continue. When 
he had appealed to the Under Secretary 
{Mr. S. Buxton) for any instance in which 
a foreign Government subsidised a 
British Company for carrying mails, the 
hon. Gentleman had replied that the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 
Company were subsidised for carrying 
mails from Calais. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s answer was not very candid, be- 
cause the conditions imposed by the 
French Government in granting that 
subsidy was that the steamers should 
carry the French flag, be commanded by 
French officers, and be manned by French 
crews. 

Mr. S. BUXTON was understood to 
explain that he had given an incorrect 
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auswer in cousequence of a pure mis- 
understanding as to the question. He 
had had no intention of deceiving the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. 


ApmrraL FIELD said, he, of course, 
accepted the hon. Gentleman’s statement, 
but he wished to kvow whether Her 
Majesty’s Government would impose 
similar conditions in reference to the 
contract with the Messageries Maritimes 
as the French Government imposed with 
regard to the contract with the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Company—namely, 
that the French Company’s ships should 
fly the English flag ; that they should be 
commanded by English officers, and be 
manned by English crews ? 


Mr. CHANNING said, he wished to 
ask a question about the inquiries re- 
specting fatal accidents to railway ser- 
vants. It was well-known that railway 
men had again and again demanded that 
they should be treated in the same way 
as miners, and have men who were ac- 
quainted with the daily details of their 
work to carry out inquiries for them, 
During the last four years no fewer than 
2,000 railway servants had lost their 
lives in other than train accidents, and 
in only one or two of these instances had 
there been any inquiry whatever. He 
thought it most important that men who 
were acquainted with the daily work of 
railway servants should look into such 
cases and make recommendations which 
would enable the Board of Trade to deal 
with the real causes of the fatalities. 


Mr. CHAPLIN rose to continue the 
Debate—— 


The CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
‘That the Question be now put.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN: After the state- 
ment made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a short time ago, I must 
leave this matter to the judgment of the 
Committee. 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 221 ; 
Noes 116.—(Division List, No. 58.) 

Original Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 

It being Seven of the clock, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his Report to 
the House at Nine of the clock. 
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EVENING SITTING, 


Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
day next. 


SUPPLY. 


Resolved, That this House will again 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (EX- 
PENSES). 


RESOLUTION, 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
rose to move the following Resolu- 
tion :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Returning Officers’ Expenses and all other 
Official Charges in connection with:Parliamen- 
tary Elections should be defrayed out of public 
funds, and that a material reduction is ible 
in the present scale of charges allowed under 
‘The Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers’ Expenses) Act, 1875.’” 

An hon. MemsBer: Take the Division 
at once. 


*Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he was 
afraid he could not fall in with that view 
of the hon. Member, though he thought 
there would be very little doubt of the 
result if the House were to divide now. 
He did not think any apology was neces- 
sary for bringing a question like this 
before the House at the present time. 
For a long period of years they had been 
broadening out their institutions, and the 
one ideal of most persons had been that 
this House should be as thoroughly 
representative of all sections of the com- 
munity as it was possible by a popular 
election to make it. They had broadened 
out the whole question of the franchise ; 
they had gone further, and thought it 
necessary to re-adjust their electoral areas, 
But there was one thing they had not 
done at present, and that was, they had 
not liberated candidates for Parliamentary 
honours from the official charges which, 
in his opinion, should belong to the com- 
munity in some way or other, and not the 
individual who sought to do the work of 
the nation. Those who had read the 
Resolution would notice that it con- 
tained two distinct propositions. The 
first was— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Returning Officers’ Expenses and all other 
Official Charges in connection with Parliamen- 
tary Elections should be defrayed out of public 
funds.” 

That in itself was a self-contained pro- 
position, and anyone could support that 
without supporting the latter part of the 
Resolution he had placed on the Paper. 
But before he had done, he thought he 
should give such evidence in the way of 
figures as to show it was quite 
possible not only to support the first 
part of the Resolution, but also the 
latter part, and that he should be able to 
prove that the Returning Officers’ 
charges could be materially reduced. He 
had put into his Resolution a particular 
form of words thad had given rise to some 
amount of discussion. Instead of using 
the words “the rates or Consolidated 
Fund,” he had purposely put in that 
these charges “ should be defrayed out of 
public funds.” His reason for doing so 
was that upon this occasion they wanted 
to get a definite expression of the opinion 
of the House as to whether the com- 
munity should bear these expenses or 
whether they should still remain a charge 
upon the candidate. There was, un- 
doubtedly, much difference of opinion 
amongst Members of this House as to 
whether candidates should be exonerated 
from these charges, much difference of 
opinion as to where the charges should 
be placed, and he proposed to-night to 
get as strong an expression of opinion as 
possible from those who believed candi- 
dates should be liberated from these 
expenses. If they went as far as that to- 
night it would be quite possible, when 
the practical suggestion was made in the 
House, either by Amendment to a Bill 
before the House or by a separate mea- 
sure, for the House to express an opinion 
whether the expense should be put on 
the Consolidated Fund or the rates. That 
could be done in the form of an Amend- 
ment to a Bill or a separate measure, and 
if the Consolidated Fund were included 
in the measure the House would have the 
power of saying in what quarter the 
charge should be placed. So far as he was 
concerned to-night, what he desired was 
that he should have the support of the 
House in definitely stating—he hoped by 
no small majority—that the person who 
was charged by his fellows, whatever 
his social position might be, to represent 
them in this House should not havea 
burden put upon him or his friends in the 
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way of penal charges. The second 
portion of his Resolution was— 

“That a material reduction is ible in the 
ome scale of charges allowed under ‘ The 

arliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ 
Expenses) Act, 1875.’ ” 
When he came to deal with this part of 
the Resolution he would be able to show 
that the scale of charges was far too 
high. Dealing with the first part of the 
Resolution they would find that for a 
considerable period of time there was no 
very definite notion as to what the dis- 
tinct charges were that could be inflicted 
upon the candidates, or what was the 
distinct opinion of the Returning Officer. 
But after the Ballot Act it was found 
necessury to move in the direction of 
fixing these charges, and the task was 
taken in hand by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James). While he might have 
to criticise the Act of 1875 he wished to 
pay his tribute of praise to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman for the good 
work he then did ; and though he differed 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as to the result, he still thought it 
was a useful work to bring the charges 
The principle, 


within a definite scope. 
even then, of the official expenses being 
removed from the candidate and placed 
on the back of the community was ad- 
vocated in this House, when the right 
hon. Gentleman—who at that time re- 


presented one of the boroughs of 
London—the late Mr. Faweett chal- 
lenged the position he (Mr. Rowlands) 
was challenging to-night, and on going 
into Committee on the 6th of April, 
1875, moved— 

“ That no measure dealing with the expenses 
of Returning Officers is likely to reduce those 
‘expenses which does not interest the constitu- 
encies in economy by relieving the candidates 
of the charge.” 

That, so far as he could ascertain, was 
the last definite’ discussion on this ques- 
tion raised as a distinct issue, and it was 
very interesting to turn back to the De- 
bate that took place on Mr. Faweett’s 
Amendment and see the line of argument 
taken by the opponents of the proposi- 
tion, and from that they could judge 
whether during the last 20 years they had 
made any advance towards the settle- 
ment of the proposition contained in his 
Resolution. He found there was a 
very wide difference of opinion in the 
House with regard to the’ proposition 
of Mr. Fawcett. One interesting fact 
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was that at that time the support which 
Mr. Fawcett received did not come 
entirely from the side of the House on 
which he sat, but from various portions 
of the House. But possibly the most 
interesting kind of argument used 
against Mr. Fawcett was that used 
by Mr. Yorke, then Member for 
Gloucester, who said— 

“He did not attribute much importance to 

the remarks of the hon. Member for Hackney 
with reference to the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining candidates for seats in that Housa, as 
there was always a sufficient number hovering 
about the gates of that paradise who, whenever 
the opportunity occurred, were ready to 
down and pay a handsome sum for the chance 
of obtaining the privilege.” 
That was a very fair statement of the 
plutocrat position, as though the whole 
thing to be considered was not whether 
a Representative had the ability to repre- 
sent his constituents with honour to him- 
self and credit to the constituency, but 
whether he happily possessed a banking 
account sufficiently large to allow him to 
have a little sport when he thought he 
would like to contest a constitueacy. He 
did not think they would hear much of 
that sort of argument to-night. If they 
were to have any, he wished to say at 
once that those of them who supported 
this Resolution to-night did not specially 
support it because they thought that 
perhaps those who were known as work- 
ing class candidates should be increased 
in the House. They believed that would 
be good, but they also admitted there 
were many men who could do credit to 
the nation whose means were com- 
paratively limited, who were able to 
give their time, energy, and intelligence 
to conducting the work of the nation, 
but still they ought not to be 
charged with one halfpenny more 
than was necessary. He did not 
know that it was necessary to 
deal any further with the criticisms of 
the other side. The then Solicitor 
General, Sir John Holker, was afraid 
someone might be inflicted with a share 
of the charge without having the chance 
of voting for the identical man he would 
prefer as his Kepresentative. Until 
every elector could have a Mem- 
ber for himself they must vote for the 
one nearest to their own standard. But 
the real position was put in 1875 by Mr. 
Faweett in as strong a light as it was 
possible for anyone to put it. Mr. 
Fawcett said— 
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“ Nothing would be more likely to weaken or 
destroy the efficiency of Representative Institu- 
tions in this country than if an impression were 
to gain currency that the House maintained 

, laws which placed obstacles in the way of poor 
men obtaining a seat in Parliament.” 
And Mr. Fawcett used those words 
in their very widest sense. The result 
of that Motion was that it was defeated 
by a majority of 104—ayes 150, noes 46. 
He did not think they would meet with 
that result to-night. He thought they 
should pay a tribute of praise to Mr. 
Faweett as one of the pioneers who 
raised this question 20 years ago in this 
House. It was not generally known, 
excepting by those who had taken the 
trouble to look up the records on this 
question, that the House had given its 
consent to the principle contained in his 
Resolution. In 1886 a Bill was brought 
into this House, he believed by the hon. 
Member for Westmeath as representing 
his Party, and it had, peculiarly enough, 
the object of breaking down the official ex- 
penses, which looked in the direction of 

_ the second part of his proposition. Be- 


fore that Bill was passed it was amended, 
and it was so amended that the candidates 
were relieved of their official expenses 


so far as Ireland was concerned. That 
Bill went to another place, and like many 
other Bills that had left this House and 
gone to another place, it was not in its 
entirety—in regard to those provi- 
sions—upon the Statute Book of the 
country at the present time. Another 
feature of this Bill was one he supposed 
he was expected to make some remarks 
upon to-night. The Bill dealt with what 
were known as bogus candidates ; that 
was, gentlemen who were supposed to 
put up for constituencies, not with the 
object of being returned, but for the 
purpose of annoying those who were un- 
doubtedly the representatives of the 
feeling of the constituency. It might be 
said, “Supposing this Motion is carried 
this evening, what do you propose with 
regard to bogus candidates? Are you 
going to allow that state of things to 
exist under the new conditions, that any 
person can go just for amusement, or 
advertisement or otherwise, aud put him- 
self up for a Party candidate without 
expense, and get that cheap notoriety 
they desire?” He admitted that was a 
question that ought to be very frankly 
met, and he was prepared to meet it very 
frankly indeed. Personally, it did not 
exhibit any difficulties to himself because 
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he was a believer in second ballots, and 
with a second ballot he thought the 
atmosphere would be very much cleared. 
There might, if necessary, be this further 
provision : that no person should be ac- 
cepted as an official candidate unless 
requisitioned by a certain percentage of 
the electors, or they might introduce the 
drastic proposal of the Nationalist Mem- 
ber who brought in the Bill of 1886— 
namely, that if a candidate did not poll a 
certain percentage of the electorate he 
should be mulcted in the expenses that 
were caused thereby. Personally, he 
preferred the second ballot to any other 
method, and he thought that would meet 
the difficulty. The real position with 
regard to Parliamentary candidates came 
to this, and he threw the onus of proof 
on anyone who might »ppose his Resolu- 
tion. Why should any candidate for Par- 
liamentary honours be placed in an ex- 
ceptional condition to the candidates 
for all municipal or local honours? 
At the present time the candicates 
for the County Council, the Muni- 
cipal Council, the School Board, or 
any other of the _ local offices, 
were not asked to defray the official ex- 
penses in connection with the election ; 
and in 1888, when they were passing the 
Local Government measure for England 
avd Wales, no one thought of raising the 
question as to whether or not the candi- 
dates under this new system of govern- 
ment should pay the official expenses. It 
was at once assumed as a matter of course 
that these expenses would be defrayed 
by the community. The same thing 
applied to the measure at the end of last 
year and the beginning of this, which 
extended this local life to rural England, 
No one then thought of raising the 
point that the candidate should be 
mulcted in the expenses, and he therefore 
said that any person who opposed this 
Motion should give definite and distinct 
reasons for so doing. A person who was 
elected to Parliament was elected not 
simply to satisfy his own vanity or his 
own ambition, but to do something for 
the benefit of his fellows. He hoped and 
believed a person was elected for the good 
of the common weal, and for taking that 
position he ought to be exonerated from 
these charges. Let them consider the 
position of affairs, He happened to sit 
for the division of East Finsbury, and he 
had to pay his own official expenses, 
For the County Council he had as a col- 
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league the Prime Minister of the country, 
who sat for East Finsbury. He (Mr. 
Rowlands) was elected as a Member of 
Parliament in July, the Prime Minister 
was elected in March, and he paid his 
own Official expenses, whilst the Prime 
Minister did not have to pay his. Asa 
London County Councillor they had the 
Duke of Norfolk, whose official expenses 
were paid. Then, on the London 
County Council they had as a Member 
the right hon. Gentleman who sat for the 
London University (Sir J. Lubbock), and 
he (Mr. Rowlands) would like to know 
if anyone could demonstrate what was 
the difference in theright hon. Gentleman’s 
= when hesat in this Houseand when 

e sat in Spring Gardens? For his seat 
in Parliament the right hon. Gentleman 
had to pay his official expenses, but as 
a London County Councillor he did not 
have to pay them; and he should like to 
know if some psychological change took 
place, so that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not as good a man at Spring Gardens 
as he was in this House? Many other 


hon. Members had dual positions in 
London, and he did not know that they 
were worse at Spring Gardens than they 


were in this House, because in the one 
case they had paid their official expenses, 
and in the other case they had not. In 
London he thought they illustrated the 
utter absurdity of the present position of 
things. Before passing from this phase 
of the question it would not be right to 
ignore the remarks of the Prime Minister 
at Birmingham two days ago, and he was 
pleased to quote them. On that oceasion 
his Lordship informed his audience— 

“T may say, on behalf of the Government, 


that we will welcome any opportunity of giving 
effect to that provision, whenever and by whom- 


He was pleased that the noble Lord 
anticipated his Motion in the way he did. 
He wished only to detain the House for 
a short time on the second portion of the 
Resolution, and he thought he should be 
able to demonstrate that here it was 
possible to reduce these expenses very 
materially. Let him draw attention to 
the gross cost of the official expenses of 
the Returning Officers in the United 
Kingdom respectively in the years 1885, 
1886, and 1892. He merely wished to 
trouble the House with these figures, 
because a very important lesson might 
be drawn from them. The total charges 
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for England and Wales in 1885 were 
£175,014 ; in 1886 they were £109,052; 
and in 1892 they were £154,165, 
In Scotland, during the same periods, 
they were respectively £30,160, £16,896, 
and £17,855. In Ireland in the same 
years they were £30,731, £12,988, and 
£25,520. He proposed to leave 1886 
out of the comparison, because then the 
election was fought under exceptional 
circumstances, and there were a large 
number of non-contested seats. Takin 

the years 1885 and 1892, they found 
that the expenses which, in England and 
Wales in 1885 were £175,000, swung 
back to £154,000 in 1892. In Scotland 
the expenses, which were £30,000 in 
1885, went down to £16,000 in 1886, 
and went back to over £17,000 in 1892. 
The moral of that was, so far as he could 
ascertain, that the Scotch people availed 
themselves of the advantages they had of 
taxing the Returning Officers’ expenses, 
They did it so effectually that the result 
was that in 1892 it was possible to fight 
a General Election in Scotland upon 
almost half the cost of the fight that took 
place in 1885, whereas in England and 
Wales they got almost back to the old 
figures of 1885. And in Ireland they 
got back to £25,000 in 1892. He had 
taken the trouble to go still further with 
regard to these figures, and had taken out 
some of the divisions of Scotland. He 
would not trouble the House with the 
list he had prepared; but after going 
carefully through them he found that in 
Scotland, if they went through the de- 
tailed expenses allowed, they showed in 
the constituencies in Scotland the charge 
under each particular head was vastly 
different in 1892 to what it was in 1885. 
He would take one or two cases at ran- 
dom, for the same thing went through 
them all. In East Aberdeen the cost in 
1885 was £700, in 1892 it was £556. 
In West Aberdeen there was a still 
greater discrepancy, for in 1885 the cost 
was £697, whilst in 1892 it was £393. 
So he could go on through the whole list, 
which was taken at random from the 
Parliamentary Return. It might be said 
possibly there were more uncontested 
elections in Scotland in 1892 than there 
were in 1885. Peculiarly enough it was 
just the reverse, because while there were 
five uncontested seats in Scotland in 
1885 the two Universities were the only 
constituencies that were uncontested in 
1892. That was a practical illustration 
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of what could be done in regard to the 
reduction of official expenses, and with- 
out interfering with the proper conduct 
of the election. Turning to the two elec- 
tioas in the Metropolis in 1892—in 
March that for the County Council and in 
July the Parliamentary—and comparing 
the cost, he found it was as follows: 
In 1892 there were in the Metropolis 
County Council and Parliamentary elec- 
tions. The County Council elections cost 
in official expenses £8,940 and the Par- 
liamentary elections £14,055, a difference 
of £5,115 for identically the same work. 
The polling stations, the Presiding 
Officers, and the polling clerks were the 
same in both ; and the Registers were 
practically the same, the lodgers in one 
counterbalancing the women voters in the 
other. There were five County Council 
elections uncontested and four Parlia- 
mentary elections, the same Returning 
Officer being employed with regard to 
each set of circumstances. In the City 
the items were—County Council elec- 
tion, £364; Parliamentary, £732 ; dif- 
ference £368, or, roughly, double in the 
one case what it was in the other. In Dul- 
wich, County Council, £215; Parlia- 
mentary, £331; difference £116; in 
Poplar County Council election, £160 ; 
Parliamentary, £265; difference £105. 
Here they had no mere theoretical state- 
ment that it was possible to reduce mate- 
rially the Returning Officers’ expenses, 
but they had the actual evidence that it 
was done in the same year in London, 
with the same Returning Officers and 
upon the same Register. In face of such 
circumstances how could the existing 
Schedule be justified ? In the Schedule 
of 1875 the first item was, “ Preparing 
and publishing notice of election (county 
and boroughs), £2 2s.” He was in- 
formed that Judge Collier, of the Liver- 
pool County Court in 1885, on the taxa- 
tiou of costs of several divisions, allowed 
2s. 6d., and stated that that was good 
payment for filling such a form, and he 
was at first only inclined to allow Is. 
And yet there was a maximum for doing 
this work of two guineas. The word 
“maximum” was a blessed word in the 
ears of the Returning Officers. When 
they had fixed a maximum the mercury 
soon began to rise until it got very near 
it. Again, turning to the Schedule, 
there was a notice of election for which 
one guinea was allowed. He held in 
his hand a printed list of all the docu- 
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ments supplied by Knight & Co., and he 
found they could buy these very notices 
at the rate of 6s. per 100! Nomination 
papers they could buy at the rate of 
3s. per quire, and so on with item 
after item. With reference to ballot 
boxes, he would mention that in 
1885, when the Parliamentary elections 
came ov, they had in his division just 
had the School Board elections, and he 
went to see if they could not get hold 
of the same ballot boxes as had been 
used for the latter elections and hire 
them for the Parliamentary elections at 
& maximum charge of 5s. each. The 
Returning Officer, however, said they 
had disappeared and could not be found, 
so that they had to buy new ballot boxes, 
and every candidate knew he had a right 
to take them home with him if he liked. 
Then, again, they had to pay for “sta- 
tions,” and hon. Members knew at what 
a trifling cost stations were made in some 
parts of the country. Besides the price 
list he had got from Messrs. Knight, he 
had also taken the trouble to obtain an 
estimate from a leading firm of printers 
of what they would print ballot papers 
for. In the Schedule the Returning 
Officer was allowed 30s. per 1,000, but 
this leading firm of printers—a “Society” 
house—estimated to supply them at the 
rate of 10,000 for £3 5s. That was, 
by illustration, the whole position with 
regard to the charges in the Schedule. 
He did not criticise that Schedule except 
in so far as he thought the charges could 
be reduced in the direction he had indi- 
cated. He thought the time had come 
when they should have a_ practical 
system of conducting elections. They 
had increased the number of elections 
throughout the country by their Parlia- 
mentary action within the last few months, 
and why should they not now deal with 
this question ina rational manner? Let 
there be some central authority—say the 
rate collecting authority —which should 
supply itself with a proper set of machi- 
nery for conducting elections, keep this 
machinery in repair, and hold it until it 
was required for the purpose of some 
election, when a moderate sum could be 
paid for the user of such machinery. He 
thought he had proved that there was 
ground for a material alteration and 
reduction in the present seale of 
expenses. These charges, he con- 
tended, ought to be placed on the 
public and not on the candidates. He 
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felt very strongly that in broadening 
their Representative Institutions they 
ought to continue their work until they 
had made it perfect. They ought to 
have the doors of this House open to any 
man who won the confidence of his 
fellows ; the only credential he ought to 
have for entering that House was that 
he had won the suffrage of those who 
believed he had come there to do their 
work according to his conscience and to 
devote his time and energy to their good 
and well-being. He begged to move his 
Resolution. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.) seconded the Motion. It was, he 
said, by no means a Party Motion. It 
was a Motion in which men holding very 
different political views might join if 
they thought it right that the State of 
the country should pay the expenses of 
these elections. The condition of things 
in this House had very much changed 
within the last few years. Hon. Mem- 
bers had to be in much closer attendance 
in Committees and in other ways than in 
former times, and therefore it became 
more or less a tax upon every Member in 
this House which was not so much felt 
some years ago. This very condition of 
things rendered it necessary to be in 
constant attendance daily, and conse- 
quently the poorer a man might be the 
less would he be able to bear the strain 
that was thus thrust upon him. He 
echoed the words of his hon. Friend, that 
they were not there for private ends. 
They were there to do the work of the 
public, and it did seem a strange thing 
they should be taxed from beginning to 
end in order to be permitted to do it. 
Of course, it was all very well fora 
certain type of politician, with which they 
were tolerably familiar—those who were 
aspirants for place and office—needy 
lawyers seeking work and emoluments, 
and that other class whose political ser- 
vices were rendered to Party with the off 
chance of a baronetcy or peerage. But 
the majority of Members of this House 
could not rightfully aspire to either of 
these positions, but must be the working 
bees. Recently there had been expressed 
@ sentiment all over the country and also 
in this House that there should be more 
working men in Parliament, and in order 
that there should be a larger number of 
working men in Parliament, the majority 
outside seemed to him to advocate the 
payment of Members, and many in this 
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House seemed to hold the same opinion. 
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But payment of Members was a very 
small thing compared with the tax by 
the election expenses on every candidate 
who aspired to enter this House. He 
had heard some hon. Members say that, 
even supposing there were payment of 
Members, it would only enable them to 
spend a little more in the constituency, 
and under such circumstances the poor 
man would be at a greater disadvantage 
still. But, without going into the 
matter, there was the fact that they 
were met with the initial difficulty that, 
before a man could come into the House 
of Commons, he must pay the election 
expenses when he had been selected as 
candidate by a constituency. It had 
been his fortune, good or bad, to fight 
many elections. He began his in 1868, 
when he had to fight two of the 
wealthiest men in England, and even 
with all their wealth he came very near 
to being second on the poll, being kept 
out only by the Tories and Liberals 
coalescing and dividing the votes. That 
was obviated now, but from that day to 
this there had always been before one’s 
eyes the difficulty for a poor man of 
finding the necessary expenses for an 
election. They were still further handi- 
capped not only by the election expenses, 
but by having to keep up the Register 
from year to year. How hon. Members 
could oppose this Motion and yet say 
they were in favour of labour representa- 
tion he could not conceive. Although 
the property qualification for Members 
of Parliament, in the old _ sense, 
had been abolished, the election ex- 
penses constituted a property quali- 
fication just as much as_ the 
old property qualification by law. He 
thought the time had come when the 
majority of the nation had got rid of the 
notion that mere money—mere wealth— 
should be a qualification for a seat in the 
House. But although in sentiment they 
believed that money ought not to prevail 
over every other qualification, neverthe- 
less they went on in the same old way, 
welcoming the “money-bag,” however 
made, whether by Company promoting 
or Company rigging, or anything of that 
sort. Never mind how it was made ; so 
long as a man had money it was “ Open, 
Sesame!” to him in many of their con- 
stituencies, and so into this House. If 
they were honest in their belief that there 
should be room for more working men, 
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let them at once remove the difficulty in 
their path, in order that merit, capacity, 
ability for work and industry should find 
its proper place in this House. The 
Resolution expressed no opinion as to 
whether the payment for theelection ex- 
penses should come out of the local rates 
or out of the Consolidated Fund, and he, 
for his part, was quite willing to leave it 
to the Government to take the best 
course they could in framing a measure 
for the purpose. He ugreed with his 
hon. Friend, that the necessary machinery 
for these various elections should be 
obtained and handed over to some Cen- 
tral Authority, and once purchased there 
would be very little expense in keeping 
it up, the oniy cost that would have to 
be borne being the necessary printing, 
which would be very trifling indeed. He 
hoped hon. Members would unite in 
urging the Government to accept the 
Motion, and that at an early day they 
might find election expenses put upon the 
proper shoulders and the candidates re- 
lieved as they ought to be. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “ That,” to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words— 


“In the opinion of this House, the Returning 
Officers’ expenses and all other Official Charges 
in connection with Parliamentary Elections 
should be defrayed out of public funds, and 
that a material reduction is possible in the 
—_ scale of charges allowed under ‘ The 

arliamentary Election (Returning Officers’) 
Expenses Act, 1875.’ "—(Mr. J. Rowlands.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) said that, 
as far as he was personally concerned, 
the question was whether at the next 
Election he should have to pay £150 to 
a Returning Officer or whether each elec- 
tor of East Bradford should pay 14d. 
On the whole, he preferred that each 
elector should pay 14d. He was vertuin 
that if there were a ballot taken in a full 
House upon the question there would not 
be a single “ No” against it. During a 
pretty well-assorted experience of elec- 
tioneering he had had to pay about 
£2,500 to different Returning Officers in 
the nine contested elections he had gone 
through. His experience of boroughs 
was very much better than that of coun- 
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ties, for he had little hesitation in saying 
that the average Returaing Officer or 
Under Sheriff in a county constituency 
was little better than a harpy. In 1885 
he contested the Tottenham Division of 
Middlesex—one of the largest divisions in 
the United Kingdom. Hedid not know who 
the Sheriff was, but he had a lively recol- 
lection of the Under Sheriff—Mr. Wynne 
E. Baxter—who had charge of the three 
divisions of ‘Tottenham, Enfield, and 
Hornsey. According to law this gentle- 
man was bound to do the very best he 
could for the candidates to whom he was 
responsible; to expend the smallest 
amount of money practicable in providing 
what was necessary for the machinery 
of the election. The Act, unfortunately, 
laid down a maximum, and this gentleman 
ingeniously charged each division the full 
maximum allowed by law, using the same 
machinery in each case, with, of course, 
the exception of printing. He charged 
him (Mr. Caine) and his opponent a good 
round sum for ballot boxes ; then he sold 
the same boxes to Hornsey, and after- 
wards resold them again to Enfield, 
making a handsome profit in each in- 
stance. In one case he hired from the 
Guildhall a set of fittings kept in stock 
for all kinds of elections. He paid one 
guinea for the use of those fittings and 
charged him, as Liberal candidate, 
£52 10s. But this gentleman was not 
content with that, for, having made all 
these various charges, he took care to 
send in his account just the day before 
that on which the account of the election 
expenses had to be returned. The con- 
sequence was, that only three courses 
were open—to pay and say nothing, to 
return the account as disputed, or else to 
have it taxed. Having, after some diffi- 
culty, persuaded his opponent to take the 
matter into the County Court in order to 
have the account taxed, they asked for 
vouchers, and the only voucher Mr, 
Baxter produced was a voucher signed 
for the full amount by a firm called 
Baxter & Co., advertising agents. 
Investigation showed that Baxter & Co. 
was nothing but Mr. Wynne E. Baxter, 
who had created himself into a firm for 
the purpose of supplying the Sheriff with 
the necessary machinery of the elections. 
He produced a receipt for the full amount 
“as agreed,” giving no details whatever, 
and this he had the impudence to tender in 
Court as a complete voucher for the 
enormous amount of money which he had 
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overcharged the candidates. On being | some interest in the question raised by the 
pressed he was compelled to admit that | Améndment. The hon. Member for East 
“ Baxter & Co.” was no other than him- | Finsbury had said that, speaking generally, 
self. The fact was brought out that Mr. | the efforts made in 1875 to mitigate an 
Baxter, as Under Sheriff and solicitor, | existing grievance had not proceeded far 
must have advised the Sheriff to make | enough. If his hon. Friend was aware 
an agreement to pay Baxter, as adver-|of the feelings and prejudices that 
tising agent, double the legal maximum. | had to be combated in 1875 he would 
There was a charge of £48 for profes- | not disparage the efforts made on that 
sional services. On inquiry it was | occasion. In those old days very heavy 
brought out that these professional charges were made against a candidate, 
services were for “advising the|as the right of the Returning Officer to 
Sheriff in the conduct of the election.” | make such charges was almost unlimited, 
So that the House would see that he as | No matter how preposterous the charges 
candidate was called upon to pay hisshare | might be, the candidate was always 
of the £48 to this person for advising the | advised to pay them, as otherwise he 
Sheriff to enter into a contract with | would make himself extremely unpopular 
Baxter himself, on the pretext of his | in the constituency. He recollected well 
being an advertising agent. The Regis- | that in 1875 there was a strong feeling 
trar of the County Court before whom |in the House in favour of those over 
the matter came characterised the docu- | charges. Members who supported the 
ment as a bogus voucher, and the result; Bill were subjected even to personal 
was that the Returning Officer’s charges | abuse, and it was charged against them 
were cut down by some £670, and he was | that they were men of narrow spirit, who 
made to pay the costs besides. He could were trying to deprive the Returning 
assure the House that the cheque he | Officers of their vested interests in elec- 
received in respect of the over-payments | tions. But time had progressed since then 
he had been compelled to make to the | in many ways, and they had learned a 
Returning Officer was the sweetest bit | great deal. He was not about to 
of money he had ever put into his pocket. | oppose the proposal that had been 
All that he could sky was that he now | made for revision of the Act of 1875; 
regretted that when he was asked to pay | on the contrary, he welcomed and sup- 
such outrageous charges he had not pro- ported it. He would remind the House 
ceeded against the Under Sheriff and | that the Motion involved two questions, 
sued him for the penalty of £500 for | The first, and far the more important 
extortion. In his opinion, it was quite | one, was on whom in the future would 
time that the House should decide | the charges of the Returning Officers 
that it was the duty of the constituencies | fall? When the subject of the payment 
to find the money for the necessary ex- | of election expenses out of the rates was 
penses for sending their Representatives | brought forward in 1872 he, with his 
to the House, as well as they had to/ right hon. Friend the present Chancellor 
defray the expenses of returning Mem-| of the Exchequer—they were young 
bers of County Councils, School Boards, | politicians then—opposed that proposal, 
and other Representative Bodies. With | and told in the Division which resulted 
regard tothe charge that would be thrown in its defeat. But times had changed, 
upon the country if this proposal were |and he had altered his opinion. He 
carried into effect, it would not amount | did not say he was wrong in 1875, 
to more than five-eighths of a penny per | but he thonght he was right now in 
elector per annum. He hoped that the thinking that the Returning Officer’s 
House would carry the proposal by an| expenses should be paid by some 
overwhelming majority, or even without | Public Body instead of by the individual 
a Division, and he was satisfied that if | candidate. It was objected in 1872 
that were the case the Government would that if this were done a great number of 
be heartily supported by all sections of | bogus candidates would come forward ; 
the House if they brought in a measure but, in his opinion, the enlightened 
dealing with the subject during the | public feeling of the present day would 
present Session. | easily putdown bogus candidatures. The 
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said, he thought that the House would | burden paying these expenses was to fall, 
not deem it unnatural for him to take| His hon. Friend spoke of putting the 
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burden upon the Consolidated Fund, but 
he protested against that. If the burden 
were to be removed it ought to be cast 
upon the locality, and not upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. Where were they to 
find the public opinion that would be a 
check against bogus candidates and ex- 
eessive expenditure if they once threw 
the burden upon the Consolidated Fund ? 
If the expenses came out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, a great many people 
would welcome a contested election. 
There would be a large number of 
people always willing that the ex- 
penditure should be incurred if they 
could throw the burden upon the general 
taxpayers, who would know nothing and 
care nothing about it. Such people would 
say—“ We will get the benefit of the 
expenditure in the constituency of money 
which will be provided by general tax- 
payers.” If, however, Parliament were 
to say to the locality, “ You will have 
to pay the expenses of a contested elec- 
tion,” then the ratepayers, while not 
objecting to a fair, healthy contest, would 
not tolerate a sham election. If they 
removed the burden from candidates, they 
would be, to a certain extent, opening 
the ports into which any candidates 
could enter. But, if they made the con- 
stituencies responsible for the costs, the 
constituents would themselves look after 
those who sought to enter by the ports, 
and an impostor would have no chance 
of success if he became a candidate in a 
constituency. In making the constitu- 
encies bear the cost of their elections 
would lie the real check against false 
candidates. He thought he was right in 
saying that both the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Midlothian and the 
late Mr. Fawcett had expressed the 
opinion that if a change were made— 
and they thought it ought to be made— 
the burden of election expenses should 
be cast upon the local and not upon Im- 
perial taxation. If the Consolidated 
Fund were made to bear the burden, there 
would be no one to care about economy. 
If, on the other hand, each locality were 
made to pay its own election expenses, 
everybody in the locality would take an 
interest in the expenditure and would 
protest against any excess, and would 
demand that the election expenses be 
kept within narrow limits. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford had re- 
ferred to charges for professional advice. 
He would point out that if the cost of 
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the election expenses were thrown upon 
the local rates, the locality would 
prevent any undue sum being paid to 
any legal adviser. The ratepayers 
would say to the Town Clerk—* You 
must advise the Mayor as the Returning 
Officer at elections just as you advise 
him at other times.” But they would 
not say that if the burden were thrown 
on the Consolidated Fund. Therefore, 
while he hoped the Resolution would be 
carried, the arrangement should be to 
throw the burden upon the localities 
themselves. The matter was governed 
by the common-sense view that those who 
were in a position to check and were in- 
terested in checking the expenditure 
should bear the burden. If this were 
done, he did not think they need much 
mind what charges were set out in the 
Schedule. If the locality had to pay, 
the people of the locality would take care 
that they did not pay too much ; and the 
Returning Officer would not dare to go 
to thetratepayers and charge them more 
than he ought to charge them. The Mem- 
ber for Bradford had given the House his 
reminiscences of a Returning Officer, and 
he was bound to say that he thought the 
hon. Member had carried Parliamentary 
criticism to its utmost limits in the 
charges which he brought again the Re- 
turning Officer in question. If those 
charges were accurately stated, they did 
not fairly represent the general state of 
affairs throughout the country. Still, how- 
ever, he was of opinion that heavy burdens 
were cast upon candidates, and that 
those burdens ought to be and could be 
lessened. Twenty years ago it was 
necessary to go by steps and to make 
concessions in order to carry any Bill at 
all; but he was satisfied that the 
maximum charges allowed gave a sub- 
stantial profit on the expenditure to the 
Returning Officers. This was a state of 
things that ought not be allowed to 
exist. If the House took the course of 
throwing the expenses on the localities 
it need not care about the items ; but so 
long as they were to be paid by candi- 
dates the items were of importance. If the 
present arrangement was to be continued, 
a Bill ought to be introduced and referred 
to a Select Committee to settle what 
would be deemed fair charges with our 
present knowledge and experience ; and 
it was probable that 30 per cent. could 
safely be taken off the present maximum 
charge. He thanked the hon. Member 
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behind him for having introduced the 
matter to the House. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morisey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne) : Perhaps it would be 
as well if at this comparatively early 
stage of the Debate I state the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bury 
has perhaps a greater right than any 
other Member to speak upon the subject, 
because he has by persistent action from 
1875 onwards identified himself in a 
peculiar way with the purification of the 
various methods by which seats are ob- 
tained in this House; and I rejoice that 
my right hon. Friend has taken the view 
he has just expressed. The Mover of 
the Amendment stated his case with 
great moderation, temperance, and force, 
though one would wish that he had dealt 
more with the main objection to throwing 
the expenses on the public funds— 
namely, that it would multiply candidates, 
as to which I will say afew wordssbefore 
I sit down. The important part of the 
Amendment is the proposal that the 
official expenses of Parliamentary elec- 
tions should be cast, as are the expenses 
of municipal and School Board elections, 
upon public funds. The question is upon 
what public funds the charges should be 
cast ; and the view of the Government 
is that they should be cast upon the 
locality. Of course, if one thought 
merely of a popular cry, there is a great 
deal to be said for casting them upon the 
Consolidated Fund, because I am afraid 
that the popular idea of the Consolidated 
Fund is that it is fed Heaven only knows 
how, and it is not recognised that it is 
fed by taxpayers. The extravagance 
that would result from throwing these 
charges upon an Imperial fund has been 
well described by my right hon. Friend, 
and that is the view of the difficulty 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 
We think it might be no improvement, 
but possibly a move in the wrong direc- 
tion, to.cast these charges upon that ab- 
straction, the Consolidated Fund. The 
arguments against that cause are surel 
conclusive. It is not probable that ex- 
penses would be reduced unless the 
locality is interested in economy; and 
what those ex penses mean has been pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Bradford in 
his vigorous and spirited speech, with its 
illustrations, privileged and otherwise. 
Then the argument that the payment of 
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the expenses out of a public fund would 
lead to a multiplication of candidates ig 
more effectually answered if it is the 
locality itself that has to bear the burden, 
In the opinion of the Government, 
the Resolution does not say any 
more than the truth when it asks the 
House to affirm that a material reduction 
of , the charges is possible; but 
in our view that reduction is only 
possible upon the condition that the 
localities are interested by having to bear 
the burden of their own extravagance, 
and by having the supervision of the 
whole expenditure. The apprehended 
evil of a possible multiplication of candi- 
dates is no doubt a possible evil. If no 
expenses are thrown upon candidates. it 
may be that bogus candidates will spring 
up. The Mover of the Amendment 
seemed to be in favour of checking that 
danger by not exempting a candidate 
from a share of the expenses unless he 
stood upon a requisition signed by a 
certain number or proportion of electors. 
*Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I only put 
that forward as one of the suggested 
means; but I did not particularly en- 
dorse it. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I know. The 
second ballot has also been mentioned. 
There is something to be said for re- 
quiring a requisition with a certain 
number of names upon it, but there is 
much more to be said against it. What 
does this requisition mean? It means 
that the voters must place their names 
on the paper, so that the secrecy of the 
Ballot would be violated, and the in- 
dependence of the voters at an end. I 
think that the preparation of these 
requisitions will be by no means an in- 
expensive process, and that there are 
other objections which do not render this 
plan a very effective one in order to gain 
the end sought. A much preferable plan 
would be that every candidate who did 
not poll a certain proportion of votes at 
the election should not be exempt from 
some portion of the charges. The ques- 
tion of a second ballot is one that assumes 
more and more importance every day. I 
must remind the House that in 1882 the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean brought in and carried 
a Bill to amend the law relating to 
Parliamentary elections by providing for 
a second election in certain cases. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: In what 


year was that? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: That was in 
1882. That Bill was carried, I find, by 
a majority of two—there being 87 votes 
against 85—with the assent of the Go- 
vernment of the day. The House as- 
sented by asmall majority to the proposal 
to throw the expenses on the rates, but 
I must admit that there was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether a second 
election was or was not necessary. The 
noble Lord voted against the Bill. But 
the question of the second ballot is, as I 
have said, one of growing importance. 
I used, for my own part, to believe that 


there was a formidable danger that under | 


the operation of a second ballot this 
House would be split up into groups and 
sections instead of retaining the two or 
three broad lines which distinguish the 
Parties of which it is composed, and I 
must admit that it is in the case of 
foreign Parliaments where the second 
ballot obtains that this system of groups 
and sections has arisen ; but in spite of 
what happens under foreign constitu- 
tional systems, the introduction of the 
second ballot would not, I think, pro- 
duce the same results here under our 
different conditions. I would like to 


point out what the amount of the charge 


is which would fall upon the rates if 
the system were adopted. I know that 
some hon. Members are alarmed at the 
idea that there should be any material 
addition to the rates. No doubt much 
of the old aversion to and alarm at in- 
creased Imperial taxation has been trans- 
ferred to local rates, My answer to that 
is that you should look at the maximum 
of the rate. That sum has been stated 
earlier in the Debate to be likely to 
amount to one-eighth of a farthing in the 
£1 of rateable value in each year. Some 
hon. Gentleman who has spoken to-night 
has said that we have an election upon 
an average once in four years. Since 


1885 that average has been reduced, but, | 


taking the average annual rate at one- 
eighth of a farthing in the £1, if an 
election occurred once in four years this 
would mean a charge of half a farthing 
for the year of the election. The hon. 
Member for Bradford said that in his 
case the amount would be five-eighths of 
& penny. 
rect, but I would adhere to the statement 
that generally it would not exceed half a 
farthing iv the £1 on the rates. 

Mr. CAINE: I meant per head, not 
dia the £1, 
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Mr, J. MORLEY : My figure, which 
I believe to be a sound one, is half a 
farthing in the £1 of rateable value. It 
would be absurd surely for hon. Members 
to entertain any fears as to what would be 
the views of constituents on a matter 
sound in principle at a cost to them of 
half a farthing in the £1 on the year of 
election. We all want to see that 
Chamber as widely representative as pos- 
sible of all classes and interests. We all 
believe that it is in the highest degree 
desirable that there should be a large in- 
fusion of direct labour representation in 
that House. The proposal before us will 
| not only open the doors of the House to 
workmen, but will facilitate the entrance 
of men of moderate means of all classes. 
The easier it becomes for Members to 
enter this House on their merits, and on 
the strength of the principles which they 
profess, the more lofty will become the 
authority of Parliament and the greater 
the chance of its counsels being prudent 
and wise. The feeling of the House is, 
in my opinion, pretty evident, and I do 
not believe that there is any material dif- 
ference of opinion among us. For my part, 
I shall cheerfully support the proposal. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, 8.) said, if ever there was a charge 
for which, in his opinion, there was much 
to be said, it was in connection with 
the expenses of returning Members at 
General Elections to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. It was the greatest object the 
State could achieve to get a complete 
representation of all classes in Parliament, 
whether they were Labour Representa- 
tives, Representatives of the middle 
classes, Representatives of literature, or 
science, or art, or law, or even of the 
landed interest ; and therefore it was 
right that to achieve that end there 
should be a contribution from the Consoli- 
dated Fund. The contribution need not 
amount to a very large sum. With the 
proposal that the money should come 
from the rates he could not agree. The 
rates were already enormous, Were the 
Party opposite prepared to throw upon 
the rates of London, in addition to the 
expenses of a double registration, the 
expenses of Returning Officers and other 
officials? What would those electors of 
Bury say if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who represented them were 
'to obtain payment of his Returning 
| Officer's expenses out of the rates ? 
; Did his right hon. and learned Friend 
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think that in those circumstances he 
would have the large and overwhelming 
support which he had enjoyed up to this 
date? If there was one thing that 
touched a constituency more than another 
it was putting charges upon the rates. 
There was not a Member on his side of 
the House, he thought, who would not 
contemplate with a certain friendliness 
the idea of an Imperial contribution, but 
he doubted whether any Member on the 
same side would agree with the plan 
advocated by the right hon. and learned 
Member. Coming to the question of the 
amount of the rate, they found that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland placed it at 
the fourth of a farthing in the £1. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I said half a 
farthing in the £1 would cover it. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL said, the 
calculation of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland was based on the gratuitous 
assumption that there was an election 
only once in four years. There were 
elections that came like thieves in 


the night—for example, the elections of 
1874 and 1886—and no doubt in the 
future they would be more and more 
likely to come when least expected. How 


could a constituency be prepared to pay 
out of the rates a very considerable sum 
for which no provision had been made in 
their annual Estimate? He wondered 
whether the Secretary of State for India 
would be prepared to throw upon the 
local rates this extra expense. He pro- 
tested as strongly as he could against 
the proposal to burden the rates with 
electoral charges. Let the candidate 
bear his fair burdens. Labour candidates, 
he hoped, were materially assisted by 
their friends in bearing the registration 
charges. It had been said that if this 
proposal were agreed to there would 
be bogus candidates, but that was the 
regular bogey that was always invoked 
when this subject was brought forward. 
In his opinion, there would not be bogus 
candidatures. If the proposal were car- 
ried out desirable candidates would come 
forward, and that House would be far more 
representative than it was at the present 
time. The expenses of the Returning 
Officer, however, ought to be borne by 
the State and not thrown upon the 
rates. One mischievous proposal of 
which they had heard was that of pro- 
portional representation. He affirmed 
that the proposal for a second ballot 
was a far more mischievous one. 
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He asked the House whether they were 
going to take their Constitution from 
France, or from Belgium, or from 
Hungary ? His own answer was, no; 
never. But that was not a sufficient 
argument. He did not think that the 
House of Commons would adopt this 
plan, which was a foreign importation, to 
which he objected, and which would be 
entirely unworkable if the proposal were 
adopted for holding all elections on one 
day. He protested alike against second 
ballots, payment of Members, and pro- 
portional representation ; but he gave 
his support to the suggestion that there 
should be # contribution out of Imperial 
funds towards the expenses of Returning 
Officers. 

Apmirat FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, he was rather unwilling to 
intrude himself into the Debate, but, at 
the same time, he thought that the argu- 
ments of those who were opposed to this 
proposal ought to be laid before the 
House. Both the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary were of 
opinion that the expenses of the Return- 
ing Officer ought not to be thrown upon 
the Consolidated Fund, while the noble 
Lord who had last spoken was of opinion 
that they ought not to be thrown upon 
the rates. In these circumstances, the 
matter ought to rest where it was. He 
admitted that, inasmuch as the election 
expenses of members of the County 
Council, of the Parish Council, of the 
Guardians, and of other Local Bodies 
were paid out of the rates, it was im- 
possible logically to oppose this proposal. 
At the same time, he was in that House 
for the purpose of protecting the interests 
of his constituents, and if he voted for 
this proposal he should be voting in his 
own interests. What did Lord Derby 
say? That when a man entered the 
field of politics and sought a seat in this 
House, the first object he should aim at 
was self-sacrifice for the common good. 
He. subscribed to that sentiment, and, 
acting in the spirit of it, his duty was to 
vote against the Motion, and to pay out 
of his own pocket what he was called 
upon to pay for Returning Officers’ 
charges rather than that they should be 
placed upon the rates. If he studied 
himself alone, he should vote for the 
Motion ; but, as it was his duty to study 
his constituents, he should vote against 
it. The Chief Secretary said that the 
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reduction of expenses was only possible 
if the locality was called upon to bear 
the expense. He did not see the logic 
of that. The right hon. Gentleman was 
supposed to be master of all the logical 
sophistries which politicians could bring 
to bear in support of their views, but he 
did not see how his statement could be 
justified when they came to analyse it. If 
they said reduction was only possible if 
the locality was called upon to bear the 
cost, how was it they had had no 
reform of these charges at the instance of 
the right hon. Member for Bury? The 
Chief Secretary said there should be an 
open door to men of all classes and 
moderate means to enter that House. 
They were all agreed as to that. They 
ought certainly to remove all obstacles 
to the entry of all classes of men of 
moderate means. The Member for Bury 
made an admirable speech, which pleased 
him very much. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke against certain charges they 
had all had to smart under for professional 
advice, but he did not tell them the 
reasons for putting on the particular 
charge for mileage under which many 
Members had smarted. In his Schedule 
the right hon, Gentleman charged Is. 


per mile for travelling in county elections, 
the object being to pay the cost of mile- 
age where persons had to hire horses to 


carry ballot boxes. He was quite 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that where a railway admirably 
served the situation first-class railway 
fare would have been adequate, but Re- 
turning Officers charged 1s. a mile by 
railway although the distance was much 
longer by rail than by road. He knew 
cases where mileage had been charged to 
the extent of 24 miles by rail when the 
distance by road was only nive miles, 
Not only was this the case, but they had 
had instances of 1s. per mile being charged 
for the ballot box, as if it could walk, as 
well as Is. to the man who carried it. 
Whilst he was utterly opposed to these 
election charges being placed on the 
public funds, he was in favour of the last 
part of the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, which stated that a 
material reduction was possible in the 
present scale of charges allowed under 
the Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) Expenses Act, 1875. Why did 
not the hon. Member and his friends try 
to get the Government to support a Bill 
to reform the charges under 
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He objected altogether to 
any further charge at present being 
thrown upon the rates. The House, he 
contended, had no moral right to put a 
new charge on the rates until the tax- 
payers had been consulted upon this 
question, and as the question had never yet 
been before the constituencies it was 
their duty to oppose it until the 
electorate had had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing av opinion upon it. Whatever the 
future might have in store for them 
public opinion at present was not ripe for 
the change ; therefore, they as practical 
and sensible politicians were in duty 
bound to vote against the proposal. The 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green spoke of 
needy lawyers and others ambitious of 
office, but it never seemed to occur to the 
hon. Member that some people entered 
this House without ambition at all, except 
to spend their lives in performing useful 
work. He should be the last in the 
world to suggest that the hon. Member 
himself and his friends entered this 
House with ulterior aims, and they, on 
their part, should give the same credit 
to others. He (Admiral Field) had no 
ambitious aim. Oh, dear, no! his 
ambition had been killed long ago, 
thanks to the legislation of past Radical 
Governments. Had it not been for that 
legislation he should not have been there, 
but on salt water, performing a duty he 
valued much higher than this. If they 
passed this Motion they were practically 
opening the way to the payment of 
Members. He knew it was said that 
some of the Colonies had gone in for 
relieving candidates from all expenses 
and had substituted payment of Members. 
But he had it on good authority that the 
Prime Minister of New South Wales 
saw the error of his ways and proposed to 
bring in a Bill to abolish the system of 
payment of Members, and with the 
abolition of the payment of Members 
would go the abolition of the payment 
of Returning Officers’ expenses. If 
this Motion was passed the charge 
must fall on the rates, and it was 
their duty, as moral and not immoral 
politicians, to vote against what would 
no doubt be for their own interests, 
but which would be detrimental to the 
interests of the taxpayers. He denied 
that wealth was considered a qualification 
for Members. The hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green had said that labour 
representation ought to have a larger 
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share in that House, and he, therefore, 
claimed the vote of the hon. Member 
against the Registration Bill of the 
present Government, as containing pro- 
posals which would greatly increase the 
expenses candidates would have to pay 
when they stood for elections, and so bar 
the way to working men. 

*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
said, that the elections for Municipalities 
were for the local purposes of the Muni- 
cipalities, and the election of Members 
to this House was for national purposes. 
Everyone in that House was a national 
servant in that respect ; he worked for 
the nation, and the nation ought to pay. 
He supposed that the payment of 
these election expenses must be made 
from the rates or public funds, but he 
understood from the Mover that his Reso- 
lution did not involve a decision on that 
point at all, but simply put it on the 
public funds, and what public funds they 
should be must be determined hereafter. 
If that was understood he was entirely 
in favour of the Amendment, but if it 
was understood that the charge was to 
be on the local rates he should vote 
against it. 

*Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton) would not have ventured to 
speak in this Debate but for the state- 
ment that had been made that there was 
practically no opposition to the Resolu- 
tion. He ventured to think that among 
the Conservative Members there was a 
very strong oppositiontoit. He thought 
that if the expenses of Returning Officers 
were to be paid by the nation many 
bogus candidates would spring up, and 
as ® county Member he protested most 
strongly against the suggestion of the 
right hon. Member for Bury and of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant, on behalf of 
Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
expenses should fall upon the local rates. 
Hon. Members on the other side seemed to 
forget the enormous number of rates 
which land had to bear at the present 
time—such as the poor, highway, School 
Board, sanitary and police rates, Income 
Tax, Land Tax, tithes, and Inhabited 
House Duty. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was going to impose fresh 
burdens upon land, and he (Mr. Newdi- 
gate) must protest strengly against the 
action of those Members of the House of 
Commons who would support a Resolu- 
tion to make the expenses of Returning 
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Officers in connection with Parliamentary 
elections fall upon the local rates. 

*Mr. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) said, that notwithstanding the 
remarks that had been made from the 
other side of the House, there had been 
a consensus of opinion in favour of 
these charges being paid by the rates, 
for the simple reason that if the Local 
Authorities had to pay them they would 
look closely after them, while, on the 
other hand, if they fell on the Imperial 
funds there would be no adequate super- 
vision of the expenses. At the last 
General Election the cost of Returning 
Officers’ expenses in England and Wales 
was £154,000, in Ireland £25,000, and 
in Scotland £17,000, or a total outlay for 
the United Kingdom of £196,000. There 
had been four General Elections during the 
last 14 years, equal to one every three and 
a-half years, making the average expenses 
on this head £56,000 per annum. If 
the Local Authorities had to meet these 
charges, he was not overstating the case 
when he said that the £56,000 would be 
very probably reduced to £25,000 or 
£30,000, say to little more than one-half 
that was now paid by the candidates. 
If it came down to the amount he 
indicated that would mean an annual 
average of £45 per constituency, and he 
was sure that if the whole people could 
be polled on the question not one in 50 
would object to meet that outlay. The 
hon. Member alluded to the case of Scot- 
land, und as a few facts were worth a 
great deal of theory, he might mention 
the result of the last local and Parlia- 
mentary elections which took place in 
Glasgow, the two comparing exactly. 
For the Glasgow municipal election there 
were seven contested seats, and there 
were seven Members of Parliament for 
Glasgow, therefore the same number 
contested each election. The whole cost 
of the official expenses in the case of the 
seven Members of the Municipal Council 
was £893, paid by the Local Authorities, 
whereas the expenses of the seven Mem- 
bers of Parliament was £1,621, which 
fell on the Members. Did anyone sup- 
pose that if the Municipal Council of 
Glasgow had also to meet the official 
expenses of the Members for that city 
that their expenses would have been 
more than they were in the case of the 
Municipal Council? The outlay in 
such case would have been almost 
exactly the same. They had an illustra- 
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tion of that in London. The first 
year the cost of the London County 
Council election amounted to somewhere 
about £14,000, but since they had fixed 
the scale allowed for official expenses the 
expenses had decreased to between 
£8,000 and £9,000. This was not a 
Party question at all, and he was glad to 
find from the speeches that had been 
delivered that evening how unanimously 
in favour Members on both sides of the 
House were of the proposal that the 
official expenses should in future be paid 
out of public funds instead of by the 
candidates themselves. In 1886 there 
was a Bill introduced by the Government 
to settle this question with reference 
to Scotland, and in Committee an In- 
struction was carried by three to one in 
favour of the rates paying these ex- 
penses. That was not included in the 
Bill, and when the measure came back 
from another place the Schedule put in 
in the House of Commons had been 
taken from it. Notwithstanding that, 
the Sheriffs said they would only charge 
the rates in the Schedule of the Bill of 
1886, although it was not attached to the 
Bill when it became an Act, and for that 
reason they had since then had a reduec- 
tion of the official costs of Parliamentary 
elections in Scotland to something like 
one-half what they were before. He hoped 
that the House would agree to the Motion 
without a Division, this question not 
being in any sense a Party one. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he entirely disagreed with 
the Resolution in whatever light it might 
be read—whether in the light the pro- 
poser had placed upon it or in that of the 


Chief Secretary. He entirely agreed | the Resolution. 


that increased facilities should be given 
working men to enter this House, that the 
possession of wealth pure and simple 
should not be in itself in any way a 
special assistance to enter Parliament, 


and he also agreed that the official costs | 


attendant on election ought to be, and he 
believed might be, considerably reduced. 
But he objected to the Motion, because 
they were only dealing with an infini- 
tesimal portion of the costs attendant on 
election or the work of getting into this 
House. If their real object was to 
facilitate getting into this House on the 
part of those not well off they should do 
it by facing the question boldly, and not 
merely by charging on the Imperial 
Exchequer or local rates a portion 
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of the expenditure, but by freeing 
candidates altogether from expenditure 
except with regard to personal expendi- 
ture. He submitted with confidence it 
was a mere farce to suggest they were 
going to facilitate working men becoming 
Members of this House by casting on 
the Imperial Exchequer or the local 
rates the Returning Officers’ expendi- 
ture when the very Minister who had re- 
sponded for the Government that night 
was himself responsible for a Bill which 
would unquestionably have this effect— 
that those men who were anxious to see 
that their constituencies were properly 
looked after would have to spend much 
more money in the future than they had 
done in the past ; therefore, he said that 
to advance the Resolution on the score 
that they were helping working men to 
become Members of Parliament was to 
put the fact in by no means the light 
in which it ought to be presented. 
But he asked the House, before coming 
to any decision, to make up their minds 
what it was they were going to vote 
upon. The main part of the Resolution 
said that these expenses of the Return- 
ing Officers should be paid out of some 
fund other than those possessed by the 
candidate himself. The Resolution said 
distinctly that they should be defrayed 
out.of public funds. What he wanted 
to ask the House was, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, did they regard 
local rates as public funds? [An hon. 
Member: Yes.] They did. Then he 
submitted that if the proposer of the 
Resolution meant that these expenses 
should be paid out of the local rates he 
should have said so, and put it plainly in 
When he saw the 
Resolution, be inquired what were the 
proposals in this regard, and he was in- 
formed—not by the Mover, but by 
another hon. Member—that the proposal 
was to throw it upon the public funds. 
For his part, he believed that was only 
trifling with the question, but against it 
hebad not the same objection as he had 
to any proposal to throw these expenses 
of Imperial elections upon local rates. 
He submitted that the average of the 
General Election was not a fair test to 
apply if the cost were to be thrown on 
the local rates. In the Cirencester 
Division of the County of Gloucester, 
for instance, his constituency had been 
put to the trouble of three elections in as 
many months, for no reasons which they 
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Was it fair that a con- | 


could control. 


stituency should be exposed to the risk 
ef having to pay all those expenses ? | 
The House had a right to know whether 
the Government was definitely of opinion 
that these election expenses ought to be 
thrown on the local rates or paid out of 
Imperial funds, or whether they left the 
question open. He objected to the ex- 
penditure being thrown on Imperial 
funds, and did not believe that there was 
any demand for it. He did not think 
that even if the Imperial funds were made 
liable the deficiency would be made or the 
risks would be obviated; but that plan 
was not open to the same objections as 
the plan of making the rates liable. Hon. 
Members seemed to forget the professions 
they had made so loudly outside the 
House in favour of the ratepayers, to 
whom they extended so much sympathy. 
This was not a question whether the 
amount of the charges would be large or 
small, but whether the ratepayers were 
in a condition at the present time to bear 
extra burdens. After hon. Members had 
just been made acquainted with the 
deplorable condition of Essex, could 
they believe that that or any other agri- 
cultural county was in a position to bear 
any additional burden, however slight ? 
He should certainly vote against any 
proposal which would still further in- 
crease the local rates. 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, the Mover of the Resolution had 
put the matter before the House in a 
very frank spirit. He had told them what 
was intended was to reduce the burden of 
ex penses in connection with Parliamentary 
electione, and to place the Returning Offi- 
cer’s expenses on Public Funds, but he 
was willing to leave the question of the 
fund to be charged with election expenses 
open. Personally, he did not consider 
himself in any way pledged by anything 
said by the right hon, Member for Bury 
or by the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He believed that the expenses ought to 
come out of Imperial funds, because 
Parliamentary elections were national 
elections, and the nation had as much 
obligation to bear the cost of them as 
boroughs had to defray the cost of muni- 
cipal elections. Each ward of a borough 
had not to bear the cost of an election in 
that ward, but it was borne by the 
borough as a whole. Again, why should 
a constituency bear the cost of a re-elec- 





tion forced upon it by its Member accept- | 
Mr. W. Long 
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ing office in the Government? That 
was a strong point. At the same time, 
he could not get over the speech of the 
right hon. Member for Bury, and he 
wished to preserve an entirely open mind 
as to the fund out of which the expenses 
should ultimately come. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, the 
Mover of the Resolution, like himself, 
represented an East End constituency. 
East End constituencies differed from 
others in this respect : they did not con- 
tain wealthy politicians who gave sub- 
scriptions to defray or reduce a candi- 
date’s expenses ; and Members for East 
End constituencies knew that they dare 
not face their constituents with the pro- 
posal that their election expenses should 
be paid out of the rates. He felt it his 
duty, as representing an East London 
constituency, to protest against an in- 
crease of taxation in these poor localities, 
whose burdens were already so heavy by 
reason of County Council and School 
Board rates. [“Oh, oh!”] It was all 
very well for hon. Members to jeer at 
poor people, but the increased taxation 
that would be imposed upon them if 
these expenses were thrown upon the 
rates was more than they could possibly 
bear. He should have had no objection 
if the hon. Member for Finsbury had 
worded his Resolution that Parliamentary 
expenses should come out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, but. he had unfortunately 
left it an open question whether the 
expenditure must be met from that 
source or out of the ratepayers’ pockets. 
He maintained that every Member of 
that House should do all in his power to 
prevent an increase of the rates by any 
such proposal; and, as representing an 
East End constituency, he must enter 
his emphatic protest against it. He 
should certainly vote against any pro- 
position that the expenses of Parlia- 
mentary candidates should be thrown 
upon the rates. Would the hon. Member 
answer the plain question, whether he 
intended those expenses to come out of 
the rates. or out of the Consolidated 
Fund ? 

*Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, the hon. 
Member would have heard it all if he 
had been present earlier, for it had all 
been distinctly stated in his opening 
8 


peech, 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON could 
only say that if the hon. Member stated 
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frankly that he intended the expenses to 
be borne by the Consolidated Fund, he 
had no objection whatever, and would 
vote with him. If the Resolution were 


to be construed otherwise he should vote 
against it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 39 ; Noes 
166.—(Division List, No. 59.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
the Returning Officers’ Expenses and all other 
Official Charges in connection with Parliamen- 
tary Elections should be defrayed out of public 
funds, and that a material reduction is possible 
in the present scale of charges allowed under 
“The Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers’ Expenses) Act, 1875.” 


SureLy,—Committee upon Monday 
next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 6) BILL. 
(No. 191.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 7) BILL. 
(No. 192.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 8) BILL. 
(No. 193.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 6) BILL.—(No. 194.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 203.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time upon Monday next. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (No. 3) (ABERDARE; 
&c., CANALS) BILL.—(No. 215.) 

Read a second time, and ccummitted. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (GAS) BILL.—(No. 226.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF WORKING 
CLASSES) (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 227.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 10) BILL.—(No. 228.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 11) BILL.—-(No. 229.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 12) BILL.—(No. 230.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (POOR LAW) BILL.—(No. 232.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 

Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the 
third time upon Monday next. 


STANDING COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL). 

Sm H. JAMES reported from the 
Chairmen’s Panel; That they had ap- 
pointed Mr. Stansfeld to act as Chairman 
of the Standing Committee for the con- 
sideration of Bills relating to Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure, 
in the place of Mr. Arthur O’Connor : 
and that they had appointed Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor to act as Chairman for the 


| consideration of Bills relating to Trade 


and Fishing), 


(including Agriculture 
and that 


Shipping, and Manufactures : 


| they had appointed Sir Matthew White 


Ridley to act as Chairman for the con- 
sideration of Bills committed to the 
Standing Committee (Scotland). 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES). 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir J. MOWBRAY reported from the 
Committee of Selection ; That they had 
discharged the following Members from 
the Standing Committee on Scotland :— 
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Mr. Joseph Chamberlain and Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse ; and had appointed in substi- 
tution: Major Darwin and Mr. T. W. 
Russell. 


Agricultural 


TRADE, &C. 

Sir J. MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee; That they had 
added to the Standing Committee on 
Trade (including Agriculture and Fish- 
ing), Shipping, and Manufactures the 
following Fifteen Members in respect of 
the Notice of Accidents Bill :—Sir 
John Aird, Mr. Albert Bright, Mr. Bryce, 
Mr. John Burns, Mr. Condon, Mr. Dalziel, 
Mr. Keir-Hardie, Sir Alfred Hickman, 
Mr. Mather, Mr. D. R. Plunket, Mr. 
George Russell, Mr. T. H. Sidebottom, 
Mr. Wolff, Mr. Woods, and Mr. 
Wrightson. 

Law, &c. 

Sir J. MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee; That they had 
discharged the following Members from 
the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure :—Mr. Bryce and Mr. Attorney 
General ; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion : Sir John Rigby and Mr. Hunter. 


TRADE, &c. 

Sir J. MOWBRAY further reported 
from the Committee ; That they had 
discharged the following Member from 
the Standing Committee on Trade (in- 
cluding Agriculture and Fishing), Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures: Mr. Solicitor 
General ; and had appointed in substitu- 
tion : Mr. Robert Reid. 


Reports to lie upon the Table. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Resolution of the House of the 8th day of 
May relative to Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 


Provisional Order Bills, which was ordered to 


be communicated to the Lords, and the Message 
from the Lords of the 10th day of May, signify- 
ing their concurrence in the said Resolution, 
read ; 

Ordered, That the following Bills be com- 
mitted to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
nominated by the Committee of Selection, to be 
joined with a Committee of Five Lords :— 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order 
(No. 1) (Canals of Great Northern and 
gther Railway Companies) Bill. 

Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Provisional 
Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c., Canals) 

Bill. 

Canal Tolls and Charges Provisional Order 
(No. 3) (Aberdare, &c., Canals) Bill. 
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: Ordered, That all Petitions in favour of or 
fagainst the Bills or Orders scheduled thereto 
presented five clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
in favour of or against the Bills, and Counsel 
heard in support of the Bills. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to the Lords 
to acquaint their Lordships that the said Bills 
have been committed to Five Members of this 
House, to be joined with a Committee of Five 
Lords, pursuant to the Resolution of the House 
relative to Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges Pro- 
visional Order Bills of the 8th day of May, and 
to the Message from the Lords of the 10th day 
of May signifying their concurrence in the said 
Resolution.—(.Vr. Burt.) 


MOTIONS. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (NO. 17) BILL, 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirma 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the County of Dorset 
ordered to be brought in by Sir W. Foster and 
Mr. Shaw- Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 248.] 





| POLITICAL OFFICES PENSION ACT (1869) 
| REPEAL BILL. 

| On Motion of Mr. A. C. Morton, Bill to 
| repeal “The Political Offices Pension Act, 
| 1869,” ordered to be brought in by Mr. A. C, 
| Morton, Mr. William Allan, Mr. Labouchere, 
| Mr. Lambert, Mr. Molloy, and Mr. Stewart 

Wallace. 
| Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 249.] 





WINE AND BEERHOUSE ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Herbert Lewis, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the licensing of 
Beerhouses and places for the sale of cider and 
wine by retail in England and Wales, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Herbert Lewis, Mr. 
Courtney, Colonel Bridgeman, Mr. Crosfield, 
Mr. Snape, and Mr. Herbert Roberts. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 250.] 





AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Channing, Bill to con- 
solidate and amend the Law relating to Agri- 
cultural Holdings in England and Wales; 
and for other purposes, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Channing, Mr. Cobb, Mr. Halley 
Stewart, Mr. Francis Stevenson, Mr. Lambert, 
Mr. Hugh Hoare, Mr. Billson,and Mr. Luttrell. 


Bill presented, aud read first time. [Bill 251.) 





House adjourned at ten minutes after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 28th May 1894. 





NEW PEER. 

The Right Honourable Sir Charles 
Russell, G.C.M.G., late Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General, having been appointed 
a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary under the 
provisions of the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act, 1876, with the dignity of a Baron 
for life, by the style and title of Baron 
Russell of Killowen in the County of 
Down—Was (in the usual manner) intro- 


duced. 


IRISH CHURCH FUND. 
POSTPONEMENT OF QUESTION, 


THe Eart or BELMORE post- 
poned a question which he had placed on 
the Paper, to ask Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, with respect to the Irish 
Church Fund Account, whether their 
attention had been called to the allega- 
tion which had been made that, owing to 
an alteration made in the Committee of 


the House of Commons whilst the Irish 


Church Act, 1869, was passing through 
that House, a miscalculation was made 
of the term of years in which the annui- 
ties representing tithe rent-charge would 
have repaid the principal sums commuted, 
with interest ; and whether such full 
repayment would not have been made at 
the end of 46 instead of 52 years from 
thedate of commutation in each case. He 
stated that at the request of the noble 
Earl on the Front Bench opposite he 
would put off the question to Monday 
next. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[H.L.].—CNo. 49.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON, in moving the 
Second Reading, said, the Bill was 
founded upon two previous Acts of 
Parliament, both of which rendered illegal 
certain means of taking trout out of the 
rivers and lochs of Scotland. The Bill 
had been promoted and drafted by the 
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Lanarkshire Fishing Association and was 
supported by the West of Scotland 
Angling Association, both bodies repre- 
senting the principal fishing and angling 
interests in that part of the country. 
They had gone to great expense in 
staking and improving the rivers with 
the view of increasing one of the most 
favourite means of recreation among 
Scotchmen, and it seemed u great shame 
that all their efforts should be nullified by 
the selfishness of some unsportsmanlike 
people. He knew of no serious objection 
except one which had been brought to his 
notice by people interested in salmon 
rivers. He had received a letter from a 
club at Berwick stating that the trout 
being the natural enemy of salmon fry it 
was desirable to destroy them, but he 
thought it necessary they should he pro- 
tected as well as salmon. Some might 
think the close time was rather short, but 
he believed this Bill was only an instal- 
ment of what was desired by the Fishing 
Associations throughout Scotland. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Lamington.) 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY had 
no wish to object to the Second Reading, 
but desired to point out that the noble 
Lord himself considered the close time 
rather too short. It was the general 
opinion that the lst of March would be 
preferable to the Ist of February as the 
date fixed, because there was no doubt 
that trout were not in season until March. 
He therefore hoped that the noble Lord 
would consider, before the Committee 
stage was reached, whether the close 
time might not be extended to the Ist of 
March. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON said, the matter 
had, he thought, been carefully considered 
by all the Fishing Clubs in Scotland, and 
he supposed there must be different cir- 
cumstances affecting different rivers with 
regard to the commencement of the fish- 
ing season. He imagined they had fixed 
this date in order to avoid opposition. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL. 
House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
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ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


Thames 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 


Message from the Commons, That they have 
appointed a Committee to consist of five Mem- 
bers, to join with a Committee of this House, to 
consider the following Bills, viz. :—Canal Tolls 
and Charges Provisional Order (No. 1) (Canals 
of Great Northern and other Railway Com- 
ewes Bill ; Canal Rates, Tolls, and Charges 

visional Order (No. 2) (Bridgwater, &c. 
Canals) Bill; Canal Tolls and Charges Provi- 
sional Order (No. 3) (Aberdeen, &c, Canals) 
Bill; and request this House to appoint an 
pee number of Lords to be joined with the 

embers of their House. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L.]. 
A Bill to amend the Merchandise Marks Act 
of 1887, and to compel the marking of all im- 
rted goods—Was presented by the Earl of 
nbigh ; read 1*; and to be printed. (No. 66.) 


(1887) 


PERJURY BILL [H.L.]. 

A Bill to consolidate and amend the law re- 
lating to perjury and kindred offences—Was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor; read 1*; 
and to be printed. (No. 67.) 


COMMISSIONERS OF WORKS BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; and to 
be printed. (No. 68.) 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENCES (MIDDLE- 
SEX) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; and to 
be printed. (No. 69.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 6) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; 
printed; and referred to 
(No. 70.) 


to be 
the Examiners. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 


SIONAL ORDER (NO. 6) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; to be 
printed; and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 71.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 7) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed ; referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 72.). 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 8) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1*; to be 


.printed ; and referred to the Examiners 
(No. 73.) 


{COMMONS} 





- Conservaney Bill. . 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Standing Order No. XX XIX. to be 
considered To-morrow, in order to its 
being dispensed with for that day’s 
Sitting. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Ordered, That the Evening Sitting to- 
morrow do commence at a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o’clock, till to-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


AARAAI 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 28th May 1894. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


THAMES CONSERVANCY BILL (by Order), 
COMMITTEE, 


*Sir T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
said, he desired to move, 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Thames Conservancy Bill that they have 
power to insert in the Bill, if they think fit, 
provisions for authorising the Conservancy to 
dredge the portions of the River Thames and 
the estuary thereof below Yantlet Creek, in the 
County of Kent.” 

In proposing it he wished to point out that 
the Iustruction dealt with a question of 
considerable importance, inasmuch as the 
Bill conferred a new constitution and new 
powers which would be effectually to give 
to the Thames Conservators a mandate 
which could not be altered or amended for 
along time to come. It was therefore 
only natural that the shipowners, who 
were the largest contributors to the 
revenue of the Thames Conservancy, 
should desire to be assured that the pro- 
visions now intended to be made for the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
Port of London would be adequate not 
merely for the present but for some years 
to come, especially in view of the rapid 
increase in the size of vessels. In this 
respect the great desideratum was a pro- 
per depth of water for vessels of the 
largest size. Yet this most vital matter 
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was totally ignored in the Bill. It 
might, perhaps, be argued that the 
powers of the Thames Conservancy 
Board would remain exactly as they 
were 30 or 40 yearsago. But he begged 
leave to point out that a great change 
had come over the Port of London since 
those powers were granted. He would 
mention two facts only to show this. 
Within the last 20 years the tonnage 
of foreign-going shipping frequenting the 
Port had increased 100 per cent.—namely, 
from 7,000,000 to 14,006,000 of tons. 
In the character and size of ships the 
change was even more marked. Within 
the past 10 years the number of vessels 
of over 3,000 tons burden bad increased 
by 200 per cent. Under these cireum- 
stances, it was obvious that the duty 
was imposed on the Thames Conservancy 
of keeping pace with the times, and to 
see that proper facilities were given to 
the shipping by work in the direction 
indicated in his Instruction. Large ves- 
sels experienced great inconvenience and 
no little risk on accouut of the shoal con- 
dition of the Thames, especially in the 
vincinity of the Nore, a vicinity which was 
popularly considered to be part of the 
Nore, although some hundred years ago 
it was considered to be outside the river 
boundaries. It would perhaps surprise 
hon. Members if he informed them that 
for 10 miles below the docks it was im- 
possible to find a safe anchorage for the 
largest ships frequenting the river, on 
account of the shallowness of the channel, 
and these vessels were exposed to the 
greatest possible risk, especially during 
the winter months when fogs were pre- 
valent. If a large vessel happened 
from any cause, accidental or otherwise, 
not to hit off the right moment for 
docking, she was obliged to retrace her 
course to Gravesend, and there wait for 
the next tide. His Instruction dealt 
specifically with the shoaled condition of 
the mouth of the Thames. The charts 
of 1892-3 showed that iv some places 
there were only some 19 feet of water at 
that part of the river, while the charts 
of 20 years ago indicated, at the same 
spots, a greater depth, thus showing ab- 
solutely that a gradual silting up had 
been going on. This was a matter for 
the gravest consideration of the Commit- 
tee. The evidence tendered by the ship- 
ping interest had been rejected simply 
because the entrance to the River Thames 
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near the Nore was not within the geo-, 
graphical area dealt with in the provi- 
sions of the Bill before the Committee, 
It was therefore absolutely necessary to 
come that day to the House to ask for 
this Instruction. It was their contention 
that the scope of the Bill ought to be 
widened, and the authorities responsible 
for the maintenance of the Port ought to 
have their jurisdiction extended to the 
mouth of the river, which was the key 
of the whole situation. It was essential 
that this should be done in the interests 
of the future welfare of the Port. He 
was sorry to think that those interested 
in the Thames Conservancy were vigor- 
ously opposing the Instruction. If they 
opposed it on the plea of poverty, he 
would point out that the shipping in- 
tenest were not. to blame for that, seeing 
that for many years they had contributed 
between £40,000 and £50,000 a year for 
the improvement of the Port of London, 
though nothing like this amount had 
been expended for that purpose. Last 
year the accounts of the Thames Con- 
servancy Board showed that only 


£10,000 or £11,000 was spent in dredg- 
ing the channel or the approaches to the 
river, and the Board had, in fact, beeu 


obtaining from the shipping industry of 
the Port large sums of money which had 
not been expended for the purpose. He 
hoped it was not the case that there was 
some official resistance to this Motion, 
because if it were he could only suggest 
that it partook very much of the nature 
of the resistance of the Egyptian Go- 
vernment to reduction of the light 
dues. That Government seemed to have 
retained dues which they were im- 
properly obtaining from British _ship- 
ping. In the same way the Thames. 
Conservancy had been improperly ob- 
taining money for the improvement of 
the Port of London, while they had 
failed to expend it on the improve- 
ment of the Port. If shipowners were 
to be called on for further taxation, it 
should be accompanied by larger repre- 
sentation, At the present time, while 
the pecuniary contribution of the ship- 
ping interest to the Thames Conser- 
vancy amounted to something like 50 
or 60 per cent, of the total income, 
their share of representation was only 
one in 14, or about 7 per cent. The 
important point which the Motion 
for the present Instruction opened up 
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was, whether a new lease of power was 
to be given to the Thames Conservancy 
under a Bill which ignored the duty of 
improving the Port of London? If the 
evidence which the shipping industry 
were seeking to tender did not prove 
their case, then the Thames Conservancy 
would have the strongest reason for 
ignoring the matter as they had 
done. If, on the other hand, they 
proved their case, as he believed 
they would up to the hilt, the 
duty of the Board would be clear. 
He could not imagine that such a pro- 
posal could be opposed on any ground of 
public policy. There was absolutely no 
other course open to him except that 
which he was now pursuing, as it was 
impossible to discuss the Bill upon the 
Second Reading. If it were suggested 
that this great matter ought to be dealt 
with by means of a separate Bill and 
that it ought to be preceded by a Select 
Committee of Inquiry, his reply was 
that if this course were adopted the 
result would be to shelve a question of 
the most vital importance to the interests 
of the Port of London. He had not 


spoken of the Thames Conservancy in 


any unfriendly spirit, but he thought that, 
in view of the efforts that were being 
made by the authorities even of many of 
the minor ports in the United Kingdom 
to meet the requirements of the time and 
of the efforts that were being made by 
rivals on the Contiment, especially at 
Antwerp, which was being made a 
grander and better Port than London, 
the Thames Conservancy had but little to 
boast of in connection with their present 
position and had yet much to accomplish 
in order to make the Port of London 
worthy of the great Metropolis to which 
it belonged. He begged to move the 
Instruction of which he had given 
notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Thames Conservancy Bill that they have 
power to insert in the Bill, if they think fit, 
pe em for authorising the Conservancy to 
redge portions of the River Thames and the 
estuary thereof below Yantlet Creek, in the 
County of Kent.”—(Sir 7. Sutherland.) 


*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND (Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge) said, he had been un- 
able to gather from the speech just 
delivered a single reason why the pro- 
posed Instruction should be adopted, 


Sir T. Sutherland 
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inasmuch as the Bill had no connection 
whatever with the dredging of the river 
below a certain point. The Bill had 
already been before the Committee a 
great number of days. It was a Bill 
containing over 300 clauses, and it was 
too late to introduce into it a new duty 
which it would be utterly beyond the 
power ofthe Thames Conservancy Board 
to perform. He opposed the Instruction 
on behalf of the Thames Conservancy 
on two grounds—first, because it was an 
attempt to evade the Standing Orders of the 
House ; and, secondly, on its merits. The 
Bill had been brought in by order of the 
House itself under a clause in the London 
County Council’s Bill of last year, in 
which notice was distinctly given that 
the Conservators were to bring in a Bill 
this year and get it passed into law. It 
was provided that in case the Conservators 
did not do this the London County Coun- 
cil were to have a right to bring in a 
Bill next year. The question referred to 
in the proposed Instruction was a very 
large and grave one, and one that would 
require the most careful examination and 
consideration. A very large quantity of 
expert evidence would also have to be 
taken with regard to it. It was a question 
whether the natural bed of the river 
could be altered. As a very long in- 
vestigation would be required, the adop- 
tion of the Instruction would have the 
effect of preventing the Bill passing into 
law this year, and the result would be 
that the whole of the expense and trouble 
which had been incurred would be thrown 
away. This was not the only case in 
which a claim of this kind had been made. 
The Preston authorities some time ago 
wanted to have the Ribble dredged in 
the same way as it was proposed to 
dredge the mouth of the Thames now. 
The question was brought before the 
Board of Trade, who went into the 
subject and appointed three Commis- 
sioners, who sat, he believed, no fewer 
than 21 days, and presented a Report of 
27 pages to the Board of Trade. On 
that Report, which was favourable to the 
proposal, the Board of Trade ordered 
that the Corporation of Preston should 
bring in a separate Bill. The Bill was 
brought in, was thoroughly threshed out, 
and became an Act of Parliament in 
1892. The Thames Conservancy said 
that this question ought to be treated in 
the same way. Of course, the Con- 
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servators did not want to do anything 
that would preveut the free passage of 
vessels into the Port of London, but the 
object which the hon. Member (Sir T. 
Sutherland) wished to attain ought to be 
pursued under proper conditions, which 
were not secured by this Bill. There 
were 93 Petitions against this Bill, and 
not one of them alleged that the Thames 
was silting up. He himself had examined 
the map, and he could only find one place 
in which the depth of the water was as 
little as 19 feet, and that was quite close 
to the shore. The hon. Member had 
spoken about the money of the Thames 
Conservators being spent upon the upper 
part of the river. He should like tu 
know what the State of the lower part of 
the river would be if nothing was spent 
on the upper part? The question of ex- 
pense was also an important one. He 
was told by engineers that it was a 
very moot point whether the river 
could be dredged in the way suggested, 
because it was said that, owing to the 
tides, if it were dredged to-day it would 
silt up to-morrow. Supposing, however, 
that the dredging could be carried out, 
the dredging machinery would cost some- 
thing like £80,000, and in all proba- 


bility a sum of £40,000 a year would 
have to be spent whilst the dredging 


went on. It would be a very nice thing 
for the shipowners if they had the 
ehannel dredged for them at the public 
expense. They did not find there was 
any proposal on their part to pay any of 
the expenses. He had no hesitation in 
saying that this Instruction was an 
attempt to wreck the Bill, and if it were 
adopted the Bill would not pass, and 
their whole work would be thrown away. 
If a new Bill were brought in next 
Session under proper conditions the 
Thames Conservancy would have no 
objection to support it, and then the 
proper machinery and proper funds 
could be arranged to carry the matter 
through. The shipowners who had 
their representatives on the Thames 
Conservancy Board when the Bill was 
before the Board never brought up the 
question at all, and when they came 
before the Committee they tried to intro- 
duce into the Bill clauses which they had 
not the power to then introduce, which 
ought to have been properly advertised 
in October and November last, so that 
the public might see what they were 
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doing. This matter was introduced 
when the Committee had nearly finished 
the Bill, and it was an attempt, appa- 
rently at the eleventh hour, to wreck 
the Bill. The Thames Conservancy 
Board contended that the Bill should be 
passed in its present state by the Com- 
mittee, and a proper inquiry should be 
made into this question next year. The 
Thames Conservancy would introduce a 
fresh supplemental Bill if necessary, but 
it ought to be brought in with the proper 
machinery, and then there would be no 
objection to doing anything that was 
reasonable. He hoped the House would 
not pass the Instruction, because, how- 
ever desirable it might be in itself, it 
was utterly at variance with the present 
Bill of the Thames Conservancy, was 
outside its powers, and contrary to the 
rule of the Standing Orders of the House 
of Commons. 

*Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, this matter was of extreme im- 
portance to the Port of London and 
Members representing London on that 
side of the House, and he believed some 
on the other side would join in heartily 
supporting the Instruction moved by the 
hon. Member for Greenock. The speech 
made by the hon. Member who had last 
spoken had really been a speech against 
the Third Reading of the Bill. They 
had shown the insufficiency of this Bill 
to meet the great needs of the Port of 
London. When the Bill was introduced 
and read a second time, it was his duty, 
speaking on behalf of the County Council 
of London, to say they did not oppose the 
Bill at that stage, because it was brought 
in statutably, and because they should be 
glad to see whether it could not be im- 
proved in Committee in the direction 
needed ; but he indicated that it would be 
their duty to oppose the Bill at a later 
stage if it failed, as completely as they 
conceived it did, to meet the great pur- 
pose it was intended to meet. The 
Thames Conservancy had, under this 
Bill, taken large and extended powers 
over the tributaries of the Thames, and 
over the whole of the Thames Valley, far 
above Oxford and in various directions— 
powers extended laterally, in order to 
prevent the river from pollution, which 
they heartily approved of the Conser- 
vancy Board obtaining. These powers 
had been considered before the Com- 
mittee, which was willing to grant them 
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to the Thames Conservancy. But there 
were interests even more important to 
London than the pollution of the Thames, 
for they looked to obtain their water 
from other sources. The interests of the 
Port of London were as vital to London, 
and the population of London was as 
interested in the success of the Port of 
London as anything else connected 
with the river. The government of 
London had been in a state of 
chaos for 50 years, one consequence of 
which had been that the Conservancy 
Board extended for only 40 miles below 
London Bridge, the remaining 10 miles 
not being under the Thames Conser- 
vancy. That portion of the river, there 
fore, remained undredged, and it was to 
that portion the present Instruction re- 
ferred. What they said was that if the 
Thames Conservancy Board had acted 
properly by the whole Port of London it 
would have introduced into their Bill 
measures for extending the Conservancy 
over the last 10 miles of the river. The 
hon. Baronet said that this Bill should 
pass through as it stood, or with such 
Amendments as the Committee might 
introduce, and that this should not be 
introduced in the present measure. He 
asked the House to remember the cir- 
cumstances under which this measure was 
introduced last year. The County Council 
proposed to Lring in a Bill to deal with 
the Thames Conservancy, and a compro- 
mise was taken on the basis that-a com- 
plete and comprehensive measure ought 
to be brought in dealing with the whole 
subject in which the question of repre- 
sentation should also be dealt with, and 
the question of representation was ruled 
at that period as one not to be dealt with 
fully at the time, and the Conservancy 
Board was ordered to bring in a Bill on 
the present occasion dealing with the 
whole subject. They had brought in a 
Bill now ; but by what the Member for 
Greenock had said that Bill was by no 
means comprehensive, or one which dealt 
with the whole subject, and to pass this 
fraction of a Bill, and to leave it till 
next year for the Conservancy Board to 
bring in another Bill dealing with the 
most important part of the whole ques- 
tion, was to contravene the Order of the 
Act of Parliament passed last Session, 
and to deal with it in a wholly 
insufficient and unsatisfactory manner. 


The ground on which this Bill was brought 
Mr. J. Stuart 
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in was undoubtedly that there should be a 
more representative Board, and if they 
were going to construct the Board on the 
basis of the Bill as it at present stood, 
without having any reference to such 
great and widespread interests involved 
in such an Instruction as this, they 
should construct a Board inadequate for 
the proper government and management 
of the River Thames. The fact was, that 
the Conservancy, in introducing this 
Bill, had altogether fallen short of the 
great duty before them. They had alto- 
gether failed to see the huge interests 
involved, and the great opportunity that 
it offered for dealing satisfactorily with 
the Conservancy of the River Thames— 
not only in omitting such portions of the 
duty of the Conservancy as this referred 
to in the Instruction, and upon which the 
safety and prosperity of the Port of Lon- 
don really greatly depended—but also in 
the inadequate chauges that had been 
introduced in the formation of the Board 
itself, which ought to be placed on a 
thoroughly representative footing, which 
ought to represent the population of the 
banks of the Thames and in the Thames 
Valley proportionately, and which ought 
to deal with the upper and the lower 
branches of the river—which were s0 
distinctly different in their requirements 
by separate Statutable Committees of the 
Board suitable for dealing with the cir- 
cumstances of each. What had the in- 
habitants of the upper reaches of the 
river to do really with the prosperity of 
the Port of London in any direct manuer ? 
There ought to be a Statutable Com- 
mittee to deal with the upper reaches 
of the river, and another to deal 
with all that concerned that part of 
the river which constituted the Port 
of London, and these two Committees, 
of one thoroughly representative Board, 
would work in a proper manner for the 
different interests concerned on the 
Thames. They wanted to have some 
comprehensive scheme like that intro- 
duced, and they wanted to have a proper 
system of finance introduced into the 
Bill. The present Conservancy had not 
got enough money to carry out the duties 
they were imposing upon themselves 
even in the present Bill, and their 
funds were wholly insufficient to enable 
them to discharge the new duties he had 
indicated. Where were the funds to 
come from ? The Board could never get 
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adequate funds until it became a body 
representative of the population along 
the whole Thames Valley, which might 
be empowered if necessary to put a rate 
on property affected. The Bill fell short in 
these points, and if the insertion of this 
Instruction led to awakening the Con- 
servancy, and those who represented them, 
before the Committee, to the necessity 
of carrying out these great points, then 
they should have done well by carrying 
the Instruction. If it should postpone 
the Bill—and he could not for a single 
moment see why it should do so—all he 
could say was that it was better that the 
Bill should be postponed than that it 
should be carried through this House 
under the circumstances indicated so ably 
by the hon. Member for Greenock. He 
denied that there was any necessity for 
putting off this Bill on account of ecarry- 
ing the Instruction, and he appealed to 
the House to insist on securing an 
adequate measure, so that they 
should obtain now and finally a 
proper Conservancy Board representative 
of the population interested, with proper 
financial support and proper powers to 
make the Port of London the Port it 
ought to be in this Kingdom. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
confessed that, after listening to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch, he was led somewhat to the con- 
clusion that the hon. Member would not 
be very sorry if the Bill did not succeed. 
He should have been more impressed if 
such an impassioned—not to say violent 
—speech had been made by one not so 
strictly connected with the County 
Council, and when he remembered that 
this Bill was introduced by virtue of a 
pledge given to the County Council, and 
upon a compromise by which it must be 
got through this year, he ventured to 
think it would not be fair to the pro- 
moters of the Bill if the agitation was to 
take place now which commenced at the 
earlier stage of the Bill. He contrasted 
the speech of the hon. Member for Shore- 
ditch with the speech of the hon. Member 
for Greenock, who certainly did not seem 
to desire to put the Instruction except on 
its true ground—namely, that of the im- 
provement of the Port and the interests 
of the shipowners. What did the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch say ? He desired 
to deal with the whole scheme of both 
the constitution and policy of the Con- 
servancy Board. The hon. Member said 
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there ought to be two Committees—one 
for the upperand one for the lower Thames, 
a new scheme of finance, and, finally, 
that there ought to be other and better 
representation of the shipowners on the 
Conservancy Board. But if he was 
correctly informed this important ques- 
tion of representation was vefore the 
Committee at the present time. What 
he wanted to know was what had the 
questions of representation, finance, and 
two Committees to do with the In- 
struction of the hon. Member for 
Greenock? It was perfectly plain 
that the speech they had just 
listened to was intended to lead 
the House to the belief that 
there were grounds, quite apart from 
this Instruction, why the Bill ought not 
to be passed, and if that line of argu- 
ment were to be taken it seemed to him 
it would not be quite keeping good faith 
with the promoters of the Bill. He 
desired to say a word or two upon the 
merits of the Instruction, and he hoped 
the Government would be good enough 
to state what course they proposed to 
adopt. He did not think he should be 
accused of want of sympathy with the 
shipowners, and the hon. Member for 
Greenock would be the first to admit 
that from the point of view of improving 
the Port or enabling large ships to enter 
it, he (Sir R. Webster) would do all he 
could to assist. But he could assure the 
House that the question of dredging the 
Estuary of the Thames was not a sub- 
ject to be undertaken with a light heart, 
and he did not hesitate to say from some 
experience in connection with these 
matters in other parts, that a scheme for 
dredging the Thames for seven miles 
below Yantlet Creek was not one which 
should be undertaken until after the 
fullest scientific investigation and that 
proper consideration which this House 
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required when Private Bills of this class 


were promoted. He was not putting this 
on grounds of technicality. The Stand- 
ing Orders contemplated that the notices 
issued in November should contain an 
outline of schemes of this character, and 
that plans should be given indicating the 
area in which it was proposed to do the 
work. He was not arguing the case on 
technical grounds, but on the ground 
that such a proposal ought only to be 
undertaken by any Public Body after the 
fullest investigation and the most care- 
ful inquiry that could be given to it. He 
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would remind the House that views had 
‘been taken of the Estuary of the Thames 
before, which, on investigation, had turned 
out to be entirely fallacious. What was 
the present position of the Bill? 
They were in the month of May, and he 
was told that this Bill had been 16 days 
before the Committee already, and of 93 
Petitions not one single one had raised 
this point, and he did not think it was a 
fair thing to the Conservators to raise 
this question now, when there were these 
various and vast number of interests 
involved, and it did not occur to any- 
one to bring forward this as a matter 
of substance. What would happen if this 
Instruction were adopted? He believed 
the Member for Greenock did not desire 
unduly to fetter the action of the Con- 
servators ; but if the Instruction were 
adopted, there must be scientific evidence 
and inquiries, and on the most moderate 
estimate ; even if proceeded with forth- 
with, there would be an inquiry of 10 
or 12 extra days. Counsel would have 
to be heard in support of the case for the 
Instruction, and if a prima facie case was 
made for it there would not only have to 
be an adjournment, but after considera- 
tion as to who ought to be allowed to 
appear on the matter, because it must not 
be supposed there were no interests in- 
volved in such a question as dredging the 
lower part of the river. But in any view 
the position would be this: the Bill 
would probably be ruined, and certainly 
ruined for this Session if this Instruction 
were 


passed. He would remind the 
House that the scheme and object of the 
present Bill was the consolidation of the 


wers of the Thames Conservancy 
rd and the better regulation of the 
powers which now existed, and it did 
seem to him a strong measure at the last 
moment to introduce an _ Instruction 
which would extend the jurisdiction over 
& geographical area they had not got. 
If this were absolutely a case of a clean 
sheet, and this was a Bill introduced 
without any fettering conditions—if there 
was not a suggestion of a suspicion 
that the County Council would not be 
sorry if this Bill did not pass, then there 
might be strong grounds for contending 
that the House ought not at this stage to 
agree to such Instruction. But he sub- 
mitted to the House with ali deference 
that in the matter of such a Bill, having 
such a purpose, and having regard to the 
present conditions, it would be unjust to 
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interfere with the arrangement made, for 
if this extremely lengthened inquiry 
were to be entered upon it was certain 
there must be long and anxious criticism 
of the evidence, and possibly the House 
or the Committee upstairs would not be 
completely informed of the matter be- 
cause of the want of preparation. He 
hoped the Instruction would not be 
passed. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had put forward the difficulties 
which might result if this Instruction 
were caitried, but he should, neverthe- 
less, vote for the Instruction, because he 
thought it would be well to take what- 
ever evidence the shipping interests of 
London had to offer before the Committee, 
in order that it might be ascertained 
what steps should be taken with a view 
to effecting any improvements to the 
Port of London. He cordially agreed 
with the bon. Member for Shoreditch as 
to the advisability of dividing the work 
of the Thames Conservancy Board. He 
would ask hon. Members who repre- 
sented the counties through which the 
Thames flowed in the upper part whether 
it would not be as well for them as for 
the Port of London to divide the river 
into two portions, and put each of these 
portions under the care of a separate 
authority? It was quite clear that 
certain of these counties had very little 
concern indeed with the Port of London, 
and the great difficulty of representation 
would be got over if two authorities were 
created which should govern the river 
from its source to its mouth. If the Port 
of London were put under the care of one 
authority there would be very little diffi- 
culty in giving the shipowners and popu- 
lation of London a proper proportion of 
representation, but when they had to take 
into consideration all the counties that 
were concerned in the upper part of the 
river the difficulty of giving representa- 
tion to the shipping interests of London 
became very great. ‘The two parts of 
the river were quite different. The 
upper part might be looked upon as a 
source of drinking water for the people 
of London, whereas the lower part of it was 
not at all like the other part, and ought 
to be in the hands of those who were 
interested in it and knew all about it. 
He therefore supported the Instruction. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) opposed 
the Instruction in the first place because 
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he regarded it as not necessary, and in the 
second place because it would adversely 
affect the interests of the sailors and 
fishermen who plied their trade in the 
Estuary of the Thames and the North 
Sea. The Instruction was promoted 
by that august body the London 
County Council, and it appeared 
they were anxious that the Thames 
Conservancy should be compelled to 
dredge the area indicated. This parti- 
‘eular area was the part of the Estuary 
of the Thames which supplied the East 
End of London with cheap fish. The 
fishermen on that part of the river sent 
up to Billingsgate various kinds of 
fish, and if the area of supply from 
this part of the river was restricted 
the East End of London would 
suffer very considerably, and his con- 
stituents, the sailors who plied their 
trade in the Estuary of the Thames and 
in the North Sea, would have the bread 
taken out of their mouths. These sailors 
were some of the best seamen in the 
country. This area was also practically 
cultivated as if it was almost a market 
garden. This was not the first time by 
any means that he and his constituents 
had been tried in this way. The Estuary 
of the Thames for the last five years had 
been by no means a bed of roses to him- 
self or constituents. About four years 
ago it occurred to the intelligence of the 
Board of Admiralty that they would 
dredge a channel from Sheerness to Chat- 
ham in order to allow the passage of big 
ships up and down the Medway, and it 
occurred to them as a happy thcught to 
lump all the mud from the dredging on 
to the fishing grounds of the Essex 
fishermen, precisely as the Thames Con- 
servancy Board would do if the Instruc- 
tion of the hon. Baronet opposite was 
accepted by the House. Again, a short 
time ago the London County Council 
commenced to dump sewage matter on 
to the fishing grounds precisely as the 
Admiralty used to do with the dredgings, 
their fishing grounds comprising the very 
area now under discussion. They did 
not want that kind of thing to happen 
again. They had induced the County 
Council to abate the nuisance, and they 
did not desire that it should commence 
again with the Thames Conservancy. If 
this Instruction were passed, it would be 
putting his constituents out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. He knew this district 
thoroughly, and he could assure the hon. 
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Member for Greenock that he never 
heard of a single instance of a ship being 
delayed in her passage up and down the 
river, or any complaint of the river being 
too shallow. If the House did pass the 
Instruction, he hoped that, at any rate, 
his constituents would be given the 
opportunity of placing their evidence 
before the Committee upstairs as to the 
damage likely to be done to them. He 
opposed the Instruction, which he asked 
the House not to pass. 

*Sir E. HILL (Bristol, S.) said that, 
as he deemed the question to be of general 
and not merely local interest, although 
he was not a Metropolitan Member, he 
proposed to say a few words in support 
of the Instruction. He would not enter 
into technicalities—either engineering or 
Parliamentary—=still less would he discuss 
the composition or efficiency of the Thames 
Conservancy Board. He would not 
weary the House by any statement as to 
the national importance of the shipping 
interest, as that was well known, but it 
was undoubtedly patent to everyone that 
if the shipping was to find its way to the 
Port of London it was necessary that 
accommodation should be provided, as 
was done in the case of the Tees 
and other large rivers. This was the 
more needful, as the size of vessels 
was constantly increasing. If the 
Instruction were to direct the Thames 
Conservancy to dredge this channel he 
could understand the objections that had 
been urged against it, but the fact was 
that it was an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to insert in the Bill, if they 
thought fit to do so, a certain provision 
authorising the Thames Conservancy to 
dredge certain portions of the River 
Thames. There was no Instruction that 


they should do so, and he never before 
heard of a Public Body refusing to have 
powers which they were not compelled to 
exercise, and he could not see why they 


should do so in this instance, In the 
interests of the public, of shipping, and 
in the best interests of the Port of 
London, he intended to support the In- 
struction. 

*Mr. MOULTON (Hackney, S.) said, 
he did not wish to delay the House, and 
should not have intervened if it hall not 
been to make clear the attitude which the 
London County Council had taken up in 
this matter. In the first place, let him 
give the most direct denial to the insinua- 
tions that this Instruction came from the 
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London County Council; it arose, he 
believed, from the fact that the evi- 
dence on this point was rejected by the 
Committee sitting upon the Bill, and 
accordingly the shipowners, without any 
consultation with the London County 
Council, prepared this Instruction. Al- 
though the London County Council 
had nothing to do with the origin 
of this, they gave their heartiest 
support to it for these reasons— 
reasons which he thought they had 
no cause to be ashamed of. Their one 
aim, both in the Bill brought in last year 
and in the present proceeding, was that 
the whole of the Thames should be in the 
hands of a strong Representative Body, 
to which could be safely entrusted those 
powers of finance which alone could make 
the Conservancy effective, and they felt 
with regard to this Bill, that although 
there might be a most valuable inquiry, 
no solution of the problem could by any 
possibility be come to, because it was im- 
possible under the present Bill to supply 
the Thames Conservancy with the funds 
absolutely necessary to carry out its 
duties properly. The consequence was, 
that they looked on this Bill as one that 


might regulate the jurisdiction and the 
powers of the new body and which might 
regulate its constitution, but which could 
not complete the question of settling 
what the Thames Conservancy was to 
be, for it could not settle the question 


of finance. Accordingly, they were 
most anxious that in all questions of 
jurisdiction the inquiry should be full, 
so that everything that related to the 
Thames should be put in the hands of 
this body. They were also anxious that 
the constitution of this body should be 
rightly framed, that it should be repre- 
sentative, that it should be of such 
standing that they might get the best 
men upon it, and that the public might 
not shrink from trusting it even with 
powers of rating. But they knew that 
completion could not take place this year. 
What, then, was theirattitude towards this 
Instruction ? They felt that the extra 
jurisdiction the shipowners desired, and 
which was vital to the interests of London, 
should be in the hands of the same 
powerful, and, as they hoped, rich body 
which would manage all other Thames 
questions and carry out effectively their 
aims. Though they admitted that this 
Bill could not be final, they desired that it 
should add this important function to the 
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jurisdiction of the Thames Conserva 

in anticipation of the time when its eonsti- 
tution, jurisdiction, and resources should be 
finally settled. If that were done, they 
might be able to persuade the Legisla- 
ture to endow it with proper funds. -For 
all these reasons, he believed the County 
Council unanimously supported this In- 
struction, which he begged the House to 
accede to. 

*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) wished . 
to disabuse his hon. and learned Col- 
league opposite of the views under 
which he laboured, that the London 
County Council unanimously supported 
this Instruction. He opposed it solely 
and exclusively because he had the 
honour to be a member of the London 
County Council, and he desired to purge 
the body of which it was his privilege to 
be a member from a charge of breach of 
faith in connection with the Thames 
Conservancy Board. This Bill, whatever 
its merits or demerits, was introduced 
into this House in fulfilment of a compact 
and understanding which was brought 
about very much through the influence 
of his right hon. Friend who formerly 
occupied the position of the President of 
the Local Government Board, and he re- 
gretted that many members of the 
London County Council gave support to 
an Instruction that would altogether 
overthrow a Bill that had been brought 
in. In his opinion, it was the reverse of 
straightforward. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down said there had been a breach of 
faith with regard to this Bill. He (Mr. 
Rowlands) had the honour of a seat on 
the Committee last year, and he said 
most deliberately that the solution of the 
difficulty which arose with regard to the 
recommendations of the majority of that 
Committee was this: that the Thames 
Conservancy should bring in a Bill that 
would grapple with the whole question 
of the management of the Thames with 
regard to the upper reaches right down 
to the Port of London. 

*Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND said, 
the arrangement was to bring in a Bill 
to consolidate the powers of the Con- 
servancy, and not to increase them. . 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I said to the 
mouth of the river. 

Sir F. DIXON-HARTLAND : That 
is what I object to. 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he beard} 
the whole of the evidence, and the one 
question put before them as to why 
nothing of a practical nature could be 
done was that there were no real funds 
at tne disposal of the Thames Conser- 
vancy to manage the river. He believed 
in this Bill they did put an extra charge 
of some £10,000 a year upon the Water 
Compan‘e;:. One thing was certain : that 
before there could be a thorough manage- 
ment of the great river on which they 
depended so much, there must be finances 
at the disposal of tbe Conservancy for 
the purposes of administration. The 
reason he was going to vote for the In- 
struction was because it was thoroughly 
permissive. What the hon. Member for 
Greenock (Sir T. Sutherland) desired 
was that it should be an Instruction to 
the Committee to insert, if they thought 
fit, provisions authorising the Conser- 
vancy to dredge certain portions of the 
river. He did not think the House ought 
to refuse the demand made by the hon. 
Member, which was made in the shipping 
interest, in regard to which the hon. 
Member was acknowledged as an autho- 
rity. The hon. Member who represented 
one of the divisions of Essex had told 
them what was the interest of the fisher- 
men in his constituency, but there was 
a large portion of the river on the Essex 
coast that could not be dredged under any 
circumstances. 


Masor RASCH said, his objection 
was that they put the dredgings upon 
their fishing beds. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, that could 
not be dove within a mile and a quarter 
of the Southend Pier, which had to be 
run out for a mile and a half to enable 
steamers to land passengers. Consider- 
ing the evidence laid before the Com- 
. Mittee upstairs, he thought the House 
would be stultifying itself if it did not 
give the hou. Member for Greenock (Sir 
T. Sutherland) this permissive Instruc- 
tion he asked for. 


Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) hoped 
this question would be viewed from a 
wider standpoint than the interests in 
cockles and mussels advocated by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Essex 
(Major Rasch). If the hon. Member for 
Greenock and the County Council joined 
in urging this proposal, it seemed to him 
that everyone identified with the com- 
merce of the City was bound to support 
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it, aud to endeavour to secure for the 
Conservancy adequate powers to deal 
both with the upper and the lower 
reaches, each of which was dependent on 
the other, If he understood the hon. 
Member for Uxbridge (Sir F. Dixon- 
Hartland) atight, he spoke of the im- 
provement of the upper river. 

Sm F. DIXON-HARTLAND: T 
never did anything of the kind. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, in that case he 
had mistaken the somewhat ambiguous 
remarks the hon. Member made on the 
subject. The feeling in London, and 
especially in shipping circles, with regard 
to the condition of the river was that, if 
the character and prosperity of the Port 
were to be maintained, something must 
be done, and done quickly. The con- 
stantly-increasing tendency to build large 
ships rendered this absolutely necessary, 
This question must be viewed in the 
light of the action of competitive ports, 
both in this country and abroad. The 
authorities at the Humber, at Antwerp, 
and at Hamburg were, by improving the 
facilities of access, endeavouring to in+ 
crease the interest of these ports at the 
expense of the Port of London. If the 
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House neglected the duty of making the 


Thames as accessible as possible under 
all conditions they would do a great in- 
jury to the chief Port of this country. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said that, as a Surrey Member, he wished 
to say one word, and it was this: that if 
this Instruction were passed to-day it 
would simply ‘be fatal to the Bill for this 
Session, and that, under the circum- 
stances, would render the ultimate pass- 
ing of the Bill impossible; and he be- 
lieved that some who advocated this In- 
struction were perfectly well aware of 
that. He wished to say a word on the 
commercial interests of this question. 
The question might be, as described by 
his hon. Friends the Members for Green- 
ock, Bristol, and Islington, one of great 
importance to the shipping and commer- 
cial interests, but, if so, let them be pro- 
vided for by a separate Bill, and let the 
inquiry be now set on foot. If his hon. 
Friend, who had just spoken, was so 
thoreughly convinced: of that he would 
ask whether he did not mention it before ? 

Str A. ROLLIT; I beg the hon. 
Baronet’s pardon, but this matter has 
been brought before shipping and com- 
mercial cireles for many years past, and 
has been thoroughly advocated. 
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Str R. TEMPLE asked why the hon. 
Member had not mentioned it in the 
House of Commons upon the various 
stages of this Bill? The hon. Gentleman 


said the duty must be done by the Port 
of London; then let the duty be now 
undertaken, let the inquiry be set on foot 
‘and a separate Bill introduced, but do 
not tack on to a Bill an Instruction that 
would destroy that Bill. Therefore, in 
the vital interests of Surrey, he entreated 
the Government not to favour this pro- 
posal, and he would ask the House, in the 
interest of those who sent him there, to 
allow a Bill that had been read a second 
time and referred to a Committee, whose 
investigations were all but completed, to 
pass a Third Reading. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I do not know that this is a matter in 
which the Government are bound, as a 
Government, to take any part. All I 
shall say is that, having listened to this 
Debate, I confess I think the speech 
just made by the hon. Member for South 

slington (Sir A. Rollit) is one that con- 
vinces me that this Instruction is one 
that ought to be adopted. It is obviously 
a very large question, and not one that 
can be decided, as the last speaker seems 
to think, with a view to the interests of 
his constituents in that picturesque part 
of the Thames Valley which he repre- 
sents. It must be regarded from the 
great interests which the Thames repre- 
sents as the Port of the commerce of the 
City of London. I understand the pro- 
posal to be a request that the shipping 
interest shall be allowed to place their 
views before the Committee. As to the 
interests in this matter, I cannot conceive 
how a demand of that kind can be resisted. 
I do not enter into the question of the 
antagonistic views that may arise between 
the majority and the minority on the 
County Council of London ; but the fact 
that the County Council of London, the 
representatives of the Metropolis and the 
great commercial interests, and the 
still larger interests of the commerce of 
the Empire, support this Instruction is 
enough to personally induce me to vote 
in favour of the Instruction. 


Workmen’s 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 269; 
Noes 112.—(Division List, No. 60.) 
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QUESTIONS. 


ARMY SCHOOLMASTERS’ PENSIONS. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, as 
the time spent in education at the Staff 
College at Xneller Hall and at Hythe 
counts towards pension, the same privi- 
lege can be extended to Army school- 
masters going through their course of 
training at the Royal Military Asylum 
in those cases in which they were 
soldiers before entering upon the 
course ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The training schools at 
the Royal Military Asylum have been 
abolished since 1888, Soldiers in train- 
ing for the appointment of schoolmaster 
now pass one year in Army schools, and 
this year’s service is counted towards 
pension. 


WORKMEN’S TICKETS. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade whether he can inform the House 
to what extent Railway Companies 
issue cheap workmen’s tickets on the 
terms that if they are killed or in- 
jured on the line the Company is not to 
be responsible or liable; and, if not, 
whether the Home Office will procure 
the information in the form proposed by 
the Return asked for, or in some similar 
form ? 

‘nt SECRETARY To tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth) : The 
Board of Trade have not the information 
to enable them to answer my hon. and 
learned Friend’s question, and they feel 
that it is unreasonable that they should 
press the Railway Companies for @ 
Return. The tickets would appear to be 
in the nature of contracts between the 
Companies and passengers in return for 
facilities specially conceded, and they are 
quite distinct from any matter in regard 
to which the Board of Trade have ad- 
ministrative functions in connection with 
Railway Companies. I am, of course, 
unable to answer for the Home Office. 

Mr. DODD: Am I to understand 
that the Board of Trade declines or is 
unable to procure the necessary infor- 
mation ? 
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Mr. BURT : They think it would not 

be reasonable to press the Railway Com- 
nies to make such a Return. 

Mr. DODD: Under these circum- 
stances, I shall take an opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House to 
the matter. 


COMMUNICATION WITH THE WEST 
COAST OF ROSS-SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty ): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that there is only 
weekly communication by steamer with 
Ullapool, Aultbea, Poolewe, and other 
populous districts on the west coast of 
the mainland of Ross-shire; and that 
transit by road, a distance of upwards of 
30 miles to the nearest railway station, 
is so costly as to seriously affect the 
fishing industry ; whether more frequent 
steamer communication will be provided ; 
and whether he will consider the desira- 
bility of introducing, as in the West of 
Treland, light railways or road trams in 
these districts ? 

Tae SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treverran, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The whole population of 
Western Ross-shire, extending over a 
tract of 624,000 acres, is 11,400 A 
yearly subsidy of £7,000 is granted for 
steamer service in the Western Highlands 
and Islands, and vessels touch once a 
week at Ullapool and thrice a week at 
Gairloch. Both places have a daily mail 
service by railway and coach. The 
Scottish Office is not prepared to recom- 
mend an increase of this subsidy, nor do 
I see my way at present to ask the 
assistance of the Treasury towards the 
establishment of light railways or road 
trams in these districts. 

Mr. WEIR: Has not a very large 
sum been spent on the Island of Lewis ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Yes, a good 
deal has been done for that island. 


FLANNAN ISLANDS LIGHTHOUSE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, having regard 
to the fact that the Northern Lights 
Commissioners have recommended the 
erection of a lighthouse on the Flannan 
Islands, and that the Board of Trade 
have sanctioned the same, he will state if 
plans and estimates have been pre- 
pared ; and, if so, the estimated cost ; and 
whether, seeing that the Flannan Islands 
are a serious danger to vessels trading 
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between America and Great Britain, a 
portion of the £51,000 provided in this 
year’s Estimates to the Mercantile Marine 
Fund will be used in starting the pre- 
liminary work during the summer 
months ? 

Mr. BURT (who replied) said: No, 
Sir; the plans and estimates have not 
been prepared. As soon as the state of 
the Mercantile Marine allows it, the 
erection of the lighthouse will be com- 
menced ; but, at present, that fund is 
not in a condition to bear such outlay. 


HARBOURS IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS, 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, in view of the 
fact that Portnaguran, in the Point dis- 
trict of the Island of Lewis, was specially 
recommended by the Highlands and 
Islands Commission as standing greatly 
in need of a boat-slip, pier, or harbour, 
and that up to the present time nothing 
has been done, steps will be taken to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Com- 
mission ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : Portnaguran 
is one of the three places recommended 
by the Commission for larger harbours in 
Lewis, but they remark that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the 
site. Of the other two, one at Carloway 
has been finished. The other at Port 
Ness is under construction. It has not 
yet been found possible to commence a 
harbour at Portnaguran, the cost of which 
is estimated at £30,000. In addition to 
these, three minor harbours are being 
constructed from Government funds this 
season in Lewis. One of them at Port- 
nambothag is only five miles from Port- 
naguran across the Bay. 


VIVISECTION. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther the figures of experiments on living 
animals, contained in Return No. 103 of 
this Session, are obtained by the Depart- 
ment from the licensees who perform the 
experiments, and in that case whether 
any steps are taken to verify their 
accuracy ; who is the judge as to whether 
severe pain has been induced, which 
necessitates the killing of the animal, 
which is a condition of Certificates A, or 
A+E, or A+F; whether each of the 
56 licensed places has been visited during 
the year, and how many more than once ; 
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whether any of the 121 visits of inspec- 

“tion were surprise visits ; and, if so, iow 
many ; and whether he has personally 
satisfied himself that the licences and 
certificates are all issued only to such 
places and persons and with such objects, 
as ‘were contemplated by “The Cruelty 
to Animals Act, 1876?” 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asguitn, Fife, E.): The Returns are 
made by the licensees, and no reason has 
hitherto been found to doubt their 
accuracy. The licensee must necessarily 
be the judge of the fact at the time whe- 
ther the severe pain has been produced 
which necessitates the killing of the 
animal. All the licensed places actually 
in use have been inspected in the course 
of the year—19 twice, 20 three times, 
and several four or five times. The visits 
of the Inspector are as often made with- 
out notice as with notice, and 109 visits 
were so made without notice during the 
year in question. The operation of the 
Act is carefully watched in the Home 
Office, and I am satisfied that the 
licences and certificates are issued only to 
such places and persons and with such 


objects as are contemplated by the Act. 
Mr. J. E. ELLIS: Am I to under- 
stand that the licensee is the judge as to 


whether severe pain has been induced ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, necessarily so. 
Nobody else could be the judge. 


FOOD ADULTERATION. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether, considering the 
strong representations that have been 
recently made to him by two important 
deputations as to the extensive adultera- 
tion frauds which are being perpetrated, 
he is prepared to nominate a Select 
Committee to inquire into the general 
question of food adulteration ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): Some 
little time ago I received a deputation 
on the subject of the adulteration of 
dairy products, and after consulting with 
my colleagues I intimated that the 
Government would give its assent to the 
appointment of a Select Committee. 
Since then another deputation has urged 
the widening of the inquiry into the 
general subject of adulteration, and they 
pointed out that my two predecessors 
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had last year and the present year 
to refer the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow on the subject to a Select 
Committee after Second Reading. |'In 
view of this, I could not well do other- 
wise than assent to this wider Committee. 
It is obvious that it would not be 
desirable that there should be two such 
Committees sitting at the same time. I 
can only hope, therefore, that the hon, 
Member for Northampton and ‘the hon. 
Member for Glasgow may come to an 
agreement as to the terms of Reference, 
so that one Committee may suffice. 


EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 

Mr. PAUL (Ediuburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether there is any, and if so what, 
reason why the hours of work of the 
attendants at the Edinburgh Museum 
should not be from 9 to 5, as at South 
Kensington, instead of 7 to 9 and 10 to 
4, as they are now ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The attendants are em- 
ployed between 7 and 9 o’clock in cleaning 
the Museum. I am not aware that this 
has been hitherto a matter of complaint. 
I fear that any re-arrangement of duties 
must involve a reduction in the number 
of attendants at present employed, or a 
reduction of pay owing to the lessening 
of hours. 


THE TITHE DISPUTES IN WALES. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the meeting of the Cardigan- 
shire Joint Standing Committee on the 
10th of May last, when it appears that a 
report was read from the Chief Constable 
that Robert Lewis, the County Court 
bailiff, was, while levying tithes, assaulted 
in the presence of the police by two 
persons who were well known to the 
police, but that no proceedings had been 
taken by the police ; that it was proposed 
by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions and 
seconded by the Lord Lieutenant that 
ings should be taken for assault, 

but that this proposal was thrown out by 
the County Council members of the 
Joint Committee; and that it was 
further proposed by the Lord Lieutenant 
that in all future cases when assaults are 
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committed in the presence of the police 
the Chief Constable be instructed to take 
proceedings, but that this proposal was 
opposed as being ont of order by the 
County Council members, and no decision 
arrived at ; and whether, in view of the 
serious condition of affairs in Cardigan- 
shire, and the refusal of the Joint 
Standing Committee to act, he will give 
direct orders to the. Chief Constable, 
from the Home Office, to take proceed- 
ings in such cases, and to take other 
steps necessary to ensure the carrying 
out of the law ? 

.Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
there were present at the meeting of the 
Standing Joint Committee 11 Quarter 
Session members and 11 County Council 
members, and the Chairman, who was 
elected at. the meeting for the ensuing 
year, was a Quarter Session member. 
The resolution moved by the Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions, which was to 
the effect stated by the hon. Member, 
was not thrown out by the votes of the 
County Council members ; but it having 
been pointed out that the men who com- 
mitted the assaults on the bailiff had 
been proceeded against already in the 


County Court and punished, the resolu- 


tion was withdrawn in favour of that 
moved by the Lord Lieutenant, to which 
the hon. Member refers. No vote was 
taken on this second resolution, as the 
Chairman ruled that it was necessary 
that notice should be given, and the Lord 
Lieutenant thereupon gave notice that he 
should move the resolution at the next 
meeting. Having regard to these facts, 
Ido not think there is any reason for 
my taking any action in the matter. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN: 
Arising out of that answer, may I ask 
whether it is not the case that action was 
only taken in the County Court because 
the police refused to take action; whe- 
ther it is not the fact that the County 
Council members of the Standing Joint 
Committee persistently refused every 
effort to have the law carried out ; and 
whether the Home Secretary cannot 
suggest any mode to compel them to 
carry out the law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The latest infor- 
mation furnished to me is that the law is 
being carried out most effectually. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): Is it not the 
ease that the County Council Members 
who voted on this question are also 
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members of the Anti-Tithe League, and 
will the right hon. Gentleman take any 
steps in future to prevent those persons 
who are particeps criminis from taking 
part in these proceedings ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Standing Joint 
Committee is an elected body, and I have 
no power over them whatever. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
there are no less than 118 orders of the 
County Court still unexecuted, and will 
he take any steps to vindicate the 
law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I 
notice of that question. 


should like 


THE ROYAL REVIEW AT ALDERSHOT. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that on the occasion 
of the late Royal review at Aldershot the 
total strength of the division was 17,600, 
and that only 11,600 men were on 
parade; that the deficiency of 50 per 
cent. is accounted for by sick 642, guard 
187, recruits 815, and other duties 4,600 ; 
and whether the 4,600 men employed on 
other duties, such as servants, cooks, 
workshops, and clerks, who are not 
available for duty but who are returned 
as efficient, could be found by employing 
the Army Reserve ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This information has been telegraphed 
for from Aldershot, but has not yet been 
received. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Arising 
out of this question, I should like to ask 
whether, in the long interval which has 
elapsed since the Wantage Committee 
reported on the unemployed soldiers, any- 
thing has been done to relieve the hard- 
ships of young soldiers under the short 
service system ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the hon. Member will repeat the 
question when the hon. and gallant Mem- 


‘ber for Essex renews his. 


GLASGOW SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
AND THE MANNING OF THE MER- 
CANTILE MARINE. 

Mr. BAIRD (Glasgow, Central): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade whether the Shipowners’ Associa- 
tions of Glasgow were consulted as to the 
nomination of shipowners to serve upon 
the Committee on the Manning of Ships 
in the Mercantile Marine ; and whether 
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he is aware that the said Associations are 
dissatisfied with their representation on 
the Committee ? 


Mr. BURT : In the selection of ship- 
owners to serve on the Committee re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member the Board 
of Trade were influenced by the advice 
of the Shipowners’ Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, upon which are represented the 
three Shipowners’ Associations of Glas- 
gow. The Board of Trade are not aware 
that the said Associations are dissatisfied 
with the constitution of the Committee. 
Having regard to the extent to which 
shipowners are represented on that 
Committee, the Board of Trade are not 
prepared to make any modification of 
the arrangements in the direction sug- 
gested, 


CRICKET IN PHGENIX PARK, DUBLIN. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
if his attention has been called to the 
fact that a Major Bailey and John Henry 
Nunn, on behalf of the Phenix Park 
Cricket Club, recently applied at the 
Dublin Police Court for summonses 
against other cricketers for trespass on 
the Phoenix Park, stating that the 
members of the club had been permitted 
by the Board of Works to erect a build- 
ing upon it, and they had a resident 
caretaker ; whether the Magistrate stated 
he would grant a summons for trespass 
in a different form to that applied for ; 
are the Government prosecutors, and 
were they consulted by Major Bailey 
before summonses were applied for ; have 
exceptional privileges and the right to 
erect buildings on Crown property been 
granted to cricket clubs in English parks ; 
and if the general body of Dublin 
ericketers are to be excluded from certain 
parts of the Phoenix Park in the interest 
‘of a particular club, will he state the 
special claims of this club to Crown 
favour ? 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if it is 
not a fact that the two gentlemen named 
in the question are trustees of the ground 
and are obliged to act under a penalty to 
the Irish Board of Works. Has not the 
«club enjoyed the use of the ground for 
the last 64 years ; was not the summonses 
taken out at the Dublin Police Court for 
malicious injury and not for trespass ; 
were not the persons summoned rowdies 


Mr. Baird 
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and not bona fide working men, and did 
they not give false names and addresses ? 
HE SECRETARY To tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I think the answer I have to give to the 
question on the Paper will also afford a 
reply to the hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh. The trustees of the 
Pheenix Cricket Club took proceedings 
against certain persons for injuring 
the ground which has been set apart 
for the Phoenix Cricket Club since 
1838. The Magistrate stated that there 
was not wilful injury, but a clear case of 
trespass, for which a fresh summons 
could be issued. The Government were 
not prosecutors, but were aware of the 
proceedings as the Board of Works, were 
subpeenaed to produce documents. I am 
informed that the ground in question 
was granted in the year 1838 to the 
Phoenix Club. Four other grounds have 
at various times been granted re- 
spectively to the Constabulary, the 
Garrison, the Civil Service, and the 
Working Men’s Club, and it is believed 
that the general body of Dublin cricketers 
are members of one or other of these 
clubs. In addition, the Board of Works 
have recently prepared a ground, ad- 
joining the Phoenix Cricket Club, for 
general use, on which at least four sepa- 
rate matches can be played at the same 
time by any of the public not members of 
clubs. The existence of the separate 
grounds, therefore, does not interfere 
with the use of the Park by cricketers not 
members of the clubs above mentioned. 
In the- English Royal Parks no excep- 
tional privileges are granted to cricket 
clubs using the Parks. But in Bushey 
Park certain local clubs have been per- 
mitted to erect pavilions on sufferance. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : My only desire 
is if that these proceedings are sanc- 
tioned by the Government, the Govern- 
ment should institute them. Ifa separate 
piece of grouad is being reserved for the 
general public I am satisfied. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : These gentle- 
men hold the ground under agreement, 
and were, therefore, the proper persons to 
prosecute. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As to the 
allegation of the hon. Member that the 
persons prosecuted were rowdies, is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that John 
Henry Nunn, one of the prosecutors, has 
himself been warned off other cricket 
grounds for rowdy conduet ? 
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Mr. DANE: I respectfully appeal to 
you, Mr. Speaker, if an attack of this 
nature should be made without notice of 
the question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
himself made an attack first. 

Mr. DANE: Not on any one named 
in the question. 


THE TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg toask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether his attention 
has been called to a report in The 
Glasgow Herald of a meeting of the 
Nolks’ Vereeniging (or People’s Union), 
a political organisation composed entirely 
of burghers of the Transvaal Republic, 
held in April last at Kragersdorp, at 
which speaker after speaker, all burghers 
of the Transvaal Republic, stated that 
the Republic was being extensively 
robbed ; that there was scarcely a Go- 
vernment Office in the country in which 
pilfering did not go on; that the elec- 
toral laws were unjust ; that the conces- 
sions granted to speculators by the 


Transvaal Government were becoming a 
burden on the State too heavy to be 


borne ; that the “uitlanders” (a term 
which includes all British persons) in the 
Republic have for years complained 
bitterly. of the intolerable burdens the 
Government have laid upon the mining 
industry ; whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have finally consented to the 
placing of Swaziland under the Trans- 
vaal Republic against the protests of the 
Queen Regent and the inhabitants of the 
country ; and what is the present position 
of the Government in Swaziland ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): I 
have seen the paragraph in question, 
which was forwarded to me by the hon. 
Member, and I must be allowed to ex- 
press my regret that vague allegations of 
this description against the probity of a 
friendly State should appear in the form 
of a question on the Order Book of this 
House. As regards the question of 
Swaziland, it is still occupying the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


ALLEGED RACING BY ATLANTIC 
LINERS. 
Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Board of 
VOL. XXIV. [rourtH senrtzs.] 
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Trade whether his attention has been 
drawn to the report in The Standard, of 
the 24th instant, of the race across the 
Atlantic between the steamships Majestic 
and Paris, in which it is stated that the 
Paris signalled to the Majestic her in- 
tention to cross the latter’s bows, which 
was done at no greater distance than 200 
or 300 yards, that after this incident a 
fog suddenly obscured the horizon, and 
that about 2,400 persons are stated to 
have been on board the two steamers ; 
and whether the Board of Trade will 
address the authorities of those great 
American lines, requesting them to 
forbid the practice of racing across the 
Atlantic to the serious risk of the lives 
of those on board the steamers ? 


Mr. BURT: Yes, Sir. My attention 
has been called to the newspaper reports 
to which the hon. Member refers, and I 
have made inquiry into the circumstances 
of the alleged racing between the 
steamers Majestic and Paris. I am 
assured that the reports in question are 
entirely incorrect, that the steamers were 
never within half a mile of each other, 
that the Paris did not signal her inten- 
tion to cross the bows of the Majestic, 
but that she steadily kept her course. 
Having regard to the care for safety 
shown, as I believe, by those answerable 
for the management of the Atlantic 
liners, I do not think it necessary for 
the Board of Trade to further interfere 
with their discretion or responsibility for 
the proper navigation of their vessels. 


Mr. COHEN: Has the information 
just given to the House been confirmed 
by the captain of the Majestic, or is it 
only the unsupported statement of the 
captain of the Paris ? 


Mr. BURT: Yes, Sir, by both. I 
have a long telegram from the captain of 
the Majestic, which I shall be glad to 
show to the hon. Member. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if he will accord to the Library 
of the University of Aberdeen the privi- 
lege enjoyed by Public Libraries of 
obtaining Parliamentary Papers to file 
for reference ; and if he will grant to 
this Library a set of the six-inch Go- 
vernment Ordnance Maps of Scotland, 
as there is no complete set of these maps 


north of Edinburgh ? 
3 § 
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Sm J. T. HIBBERT: In view of 
the importance of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity I shall be pleased to arrange for 
adding it to the list of institutions now 
supplied with Parliamentary Papers free 
of charge under what are known as 
“Speaker’s Orders” and Treasury autho- 
rities. In view, however, of the cost of 
sets of six-inch Ordnance Maps, I am 
afraid that I should not be justified in 
supplying them gratuitously to the Uni- 
versity. 


SECOND DIVISION ADMIRALTY 
CLERKS. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the Board of Admiralty 
have yet decided upon the expediency of 
carrying out the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission, aud the Treasury 
Minute of the 10th of August, 1889, 
by establishing staff appointments in 
various departments of the Admi- 
ralty, to which eligible Second Divi- 
sion clerks may be promoted? At 
the same time, may I ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the vacancies which 
have recently occurred in the Higher 
Division staff of the Admiralty, and 
those which will shortly occur owing to 
retirements, will be filled up ; and, if so, 
whether the qualifications of all eligible 
clerks of the Second Division will be 
considered with a view to the selection 
for promotion to the Higher Division of 
the required number to fill these va- 
cancies ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) 
(who replied) said : I would beg to refer 
my hon. and gallant Friend to the reply 
given to his question on the 1st of March 
last, with regard to the clerical establish- 
ment of the Admiralty. Both the matters 
raised in his present questions are in- 
cluded in the general settlement of the 
staff, which is now engaging the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty ; and when the 
Committee of the Accountant General’s 
Department has formulated a Report the 
whole subject will be settled by the Ad- 
miralty and the Treasury, and the hon. 
Member may rest assured that every 
regard will be shown to the interests of 
the Second Division clerks. 


PUBLIC RIGHTS ON THE THAMES. 
Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
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missioner whether it is true that the 
Charity Commissioners have sanctioned 
the sale of an eyot in the Thames near 
Abingdon; and, if so, whether he is 
willing to take steps that may prevent 
this further alienation of public rights 
in the river ? 


THe PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. F. S. 
STEVENSON, Suffolk, Eye): The Com- 
missioners have given notice of a pro- 
posal to sell an eyot in the River Thames 
belonging to Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon, 
at a price recommended by a surveyor. 
They are not aware of any public rights 
affecting the island in question ; but before 
proceeding further they will await an 
answer to a communication they have 
addressed to the Thames Conservancy 
on. the subject of the sale. 


Asylum Loan. 


PORTNAHAVEN LIGHTHOUSE. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if it is intended to connect the 
lighthouse at Portnahaven with the post 
office in that village by telephone ; and 
when the work will be carried out ? 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) (who 
replied) said: It is intended to connect 
the lighthouse at Portnahaven with the 
post office in the village, and prepara- 
tions for the erection of the wires are 
already in progress, but I fear it will 
take some time to get the necessary way- 
leaves. 


ARMAGH DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM 
LOAN. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland have received an 
application from the Governors of the 
Armagh District Lunatic Asylum for a 
loan of £30,000, under “The Public 
Works Loans Act, 1893,” on the terms 
authorised by that Act—namely, repay- 
ment within 50 years, with interest at 
the rate of 34 per cent. per annum ; 
whether the Treasury have declined to 
sanction the loan on these terms, and 
have insisted on repayment within 40 
years, with interest at the rate of 33 per 
cent. per annum; and whether it is be- 
lieved at the Treasury that the Exchequer 
would incur any risk if the better terms 
authorised by the Act of 1893. were 
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allowed in the case of the loan to the 
Governors of the Armagh Asylum ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If my bon. 
Friend will refer to the Act in question 
he will observe that the fixing of the 
terms of repayment is left to the Trea- 
sury within certain limits. The object 
of the Act was to enable the Treasury to 
grant loans for lunatic asylums on the 
same terms as were previously allowed 
for sanitary loans, and the words of the 
section are taken from the corresponding 
Section (246) of the Public Health (Ire- 
land) Act, 1878, under which the terms 
fixed by the Treasury are <a per cent. 
with repayment in 35 years ; 34 percent. 
with repayment in 40 years ; 4 per cent. 
with repayment in 50 years. I under- 
stand that the Irish Government are 
about to address the Treasury further 
upon the question, so that, upon the re- 
ceipt of their letter, the matter will be 
considered afresh. 


KILLYBEGS PIER, 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury what has been the 
result of the negotiations between the 
Irish Congested Districts Board, the 
Irish Board of Works, and the Treasury 
respecting the construction of the deep- 
water pier at Killybegs ; and can he say 
how soon the work of construction will 
be commenced ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I understand 
that a member of the Congested Districts 
Board has within the last few days been 
deputed to confer with the Board of 
Works as to the possibility of giving 
effect to the suggestion of the latter Board 
for a deep-water quay. If this is agreed 
upon the only question remaining would 
be as to whether there will be a sufficient 
margin upon the railway funds for the 
proposed contribution by the Board of 
Works, and the financial position is now 
being examined. 


LONDON POLICE AND FATAL 
ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. LOUGH : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if his attention has been called to the case 
of a fatal accident at Gifford Street, 
Islington, on Tuesday the 15th instant, 
after which a man’s dead body was 
allowed to remain in a back yard for a 
space of 18 hours ; and, considering that 
the house in question was occupied by 
22 persons, and that the attention of the 
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police was immediately called to the case, 
whether it was their duty to remove the 
body at once to the mortuary ; and whe- 
ther he will give instructions to the 
police, so that on any future occasion 
this shall be done ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I have made inquiry 
of the Commissioner of Police, and am 
informed that the duty of removing the 
body lay with the coroner’s officer, who 
was twice warned by the police, who 
also left particulars in writing at the 
officer’s house. I have, therefore, directed 
communication to be made to the coroner 
asking for further particulars and an ex- 
planation as to his officer’s conduct on 
the occasion referred to. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board what was the 
date of the appointment of the Royal 
Commission upon Tuberculosis ; is that 
Commission still prosecuting its inquiry 
and taking evidence, or have they com- 
pleted that stage of their proceedings ; 
what is the reason of the delay in the 
production of their Report; and when 
the Report may be expected ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: The Royal 
Commission on Tuberculosis was ap- 
pointed on the 21st of July, 1890. Iam 
informed by the Commission that they 
have completed the taking of evidence, 
but have been engaged upon a long and 
elaborate experimental inquiry. Owing 
to the illness of one of the inquirers, 
there has been a delay in the completion 
of one of the Scientific Reports, but this 
is now being revised in passing through 
the Press. Immediately it is printed the 
Commissioners will meet, and their Re- 
port may be shortly expected. 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF AMELIA 
GIFFORD. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther Amelia Gifford, who was recently 
sentenced by Sir Peter Edlin to 21 days’ 
imprisonment for intimidation, and who 
was released on Saturday the 19th of 
May by his special order, was during her 
imprisonment given a daily task of 2 lbs. 
of oakum to pick, which is the task 
given to prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour ; whether prisoners sentenced to 


382 
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simple imprisonment are, according to the 
Prison Rules, compelled only to keep 
their cells in order ; and whether, if the 
facts are as stated, he will take steps to 
vent a similar infringement of the 
ules in future ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: (1) The Goveruor 
of Holloway Prison reports that the 
prisoner Amelia Gifford was not given 
a daily task of 2 Ibs. of oakum to pick, 
but 14 Ibs., of which she picked a reason- 
able quantity for a learner, and to which 
she made no objection. She was not 
always employed at this work, but occa- 
sionally cleaned cells, &c. (2) By the 
Prison Act, 1865, Schedule 1, Regulation 
38, provision is to be made for the em- 
ployment of all convicted criminal 
prisoners not sentenced to hard labour, 
and the instructions to Governors are that 
such prisoners may be employed at any 
work of a manufacturing or industrial 
nature, and that the amount they should 
be expected to perform should be accord- 
ing to any scale which may be from 
time to time prescribed for general use. 
The scale of oakum picking now in force 
is: for women who are not accustomed 


to the work, 1} lbs.; for women accustomed 
to the work, 2 lbs. 


OUTRAGES IN A DONEGAL 
CHURCHYARD. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 
that late on Saturday night, the 19th of 
May, or early on Sunday morning, the 
20th of May, the windows of the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Agatha, at Cabra, 
County Donegal, were smashed, and that 
some monuments erected in the burial 
ground attached to the church were in- 
jured, and, in particular, a cross which 
surmounted one of the monuments was 
broken into fragments, the monument 
which was most injured being a memorial 
erected by Mr. John Gullen, a merchant 
of the town of Donegal, at a cost of up- 
wards of £100, on the grave of his wife ; 
whether he is aware that the Catholic 
Church of Cabra has repeatedly been the 
Object of sacrilegious outrages, and that 
expressions blasphemous to the Catholic 
faith have been affixed to its doors; and 
whether any steps will be taken to bring 
the perpetrators of these outrages to 
justice ? 

Mr. Macdonald 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed that five 
panes of glass were broken late on 
Saturday night, May 19, in the coach- 
house attacLed to the Roman Catholic 
church of St. Agatha, at Cabra, County 
Donegal; that a monumental stone in 
the churchyard was injured ; that stones 
were thrown at another monument, but 
that no injury was done; and that 
obscene expressions have been written on 
bills posted on the churchyard walls. 
These injuries are believed to have been 
committed by drunken persons, and are 
not attributed to sectarian bitterness, as 
all parties in the locality live, I am in- 
formed, on amicable terms, and when the 
church was being built all sects assisted 
in its erection. The police are using 
their utmost endeavours to trace the 
perpetrators of these outrages. 


SAMOA. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether it is true, as stated by Reuter’s 
Agency in regard to Samoa, that the 
Agent General of the Australasian 
Colonies has been informed that the 
Imperial Government were taking steps 
for a reconsideratiun of the. Berlin Act, 
and that Mr. Bayard has intimated to 
the British Government the desire of the 
United States Government to retire from 
the Berlin Act ? 

*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): I have seen the statements re- 
ferred to, but no communication has been 
made toany one by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to this effect, nor have we received 
any intimation either from the United 
States Government or the United States 
Ambassador of a desire to retire from 
the Berlin Act. 


ADMIRALTY BOLT AND NUT 
CONTRACTS, 

Mr. LLOYD (Wednesbury): I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty if 
the half-inch bolts and nuts are usually 
specified in theirjcontracts as hand-made ; 
if the half-inch bolts and nuts now being 
supplied, or recently supplied, are in 
accordance with the specification on 
which the orders were given out; whe- 
ther the bolts and nuts now being sup- 
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plied are partly hand-made and partly 
machine-made, and are very inferior to 
the samples on which the tender or 
tenders were based ; and if permission 
may be granted to makers and others to 
inspect the sample bolts and nuts on 
which the tenders have been obtained ? 
*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
(Lancashire, Clitheroe), who replied, 
said : There are three contracts under 
which half-inch bolts and nuts are sup- 
plied—namely, wrought iron, bright steel 
(machined), black steel (not machined). 
In none of them are the bolts and nuts 
required to be hand-made. In the first 
two contracts the supplies have to be in 
accordance with pattern, but in the last 
with specification only, subject to in- 
spection. There is no reason to believe 
that supplies inferior to those contracted 
for have been received. When tenders 
are invited the patterns are accessible to 
makers. 

Mr. LLOYD: May I be allowed to 
inspect the contracts ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
We shall be happy to show them to the 
hon. Member. 


FRENCH CANALS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he will endea- 
vour to secure from the British Embassy 
and Consuls in France a special Report 
on the recent development of canal 
traffic in that country, dealing especially 
with the capital expenditure and the 
annual cost of working the rates or tolls 
on various descriptions of merchandise, 
the organisation of the industry and the 
wages of the employés, and the effect of 
the development upon the agricultural 
districts ? 

Sir E. GREY: Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Paris will be instructed to 
send home a general Report on the 
system, 


SIR RICHARD SANKEY. 

Mr. KNOX ; I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury on what ground 
General Sankey has been retained as 
Chairman of the Irish Board of Works 
after attaining the age of 65 ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If my hon. 
Friend will refer to the Return, No. 117, 
recently presented to Parliament, he will 
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see Sir Richard Sankey’s name in a class 
of cases 

“ where an officer has been intrusted with the 
execution of a particular duty which is ap- 
proaching completion, and it is found that the 
transfer of the work to another officer who is 
necessarily less familiar with it would be 
attended with inconvenience.” 

Mr. KNOX: Is General Sankey to 
remain in office till the drainage of the 
Shannon is completed ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: At the time 
of the decision the Home Rule Bill was 
before the House, and it was not thought 
desirable to create a new vested interest. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is the General 
to remain in office then till Home Rule 
has been passed ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


POST OFFICE BELT, &c. CONTRACT. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther the Post Office triennial contract 
for belts, pouches, leggings, &c., amount- 
ing to £8,000, has been given to the 
authorities of Her Majesty’s Prison at 
Wandsworth ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : As stated in my 
recent answer to the right hon. Member 
for East Birmingham, leggings have 
been obtained from the Commissioners of 
Prisons for some years, aud lately the 
supply of belts and pouches has been 
obtained from the same source. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: Were tenders in- 
vited ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : No, Sir. 


IRISH RAILWAY RATES FOR BACON 
AND PORK. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the Great 
Northern Railway of Ireland carry 
American bacon, Class 2, at lower rates 
than Irish dead pigs, Class 1; is he 
aware of the great loss suffered in con- 
sequence by the Irish bacon-curing esta- 
blishments in the North of Ireland ; and 
will he introduce a clause into the Rail- 
way and Canal Amendment Act to pre- 
vent this from occurring in future ? 

Mr. BURT: The Board of Trade 
have communicated with the Railway 
Company on the subject of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question, and are informed that the 
rates charged for American and home 
bacon are precisely the same, while dead 
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pigs have always been charged a higher 
rate than bacon. ‘The Board cannot un- 
dertake to introduce a clause into the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Amendment 
Bill, as that Bill has been brought in 
simply to carry out the recommendations 
of the Select Committee, and such a 
clause would be beyond its scope. 

Mr. ROSS: My point is as to the 
difference in rates for Irish pork which 
is the raw material and for American 
bacon. I see no reason for the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. BURT: Yes. But the rates for 
dead pigs have always been higher than 
those for bacon. If the hon. Member 
requires further information, I will en- 
deavour to get it. 


WELSH CATHEDRALS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, when a 
cathedral is also a parish church, it is 
intended under the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill to transfer its ownership to the 
proposed Commissioners ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am making in- 
quiries on this subject, and until my 


information is complete I must ask the 
hon. Gentleman to be good enough to 
postpone his question. 


FOST OFFICE ADMINISTRATION. 

Captain NAYLOR - LEYLAND 
(Colchester): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he has any information 
whether Postal Orders Nos. 477,618 and 
477,619, for £1 each, and Postal Order 
No. 985,651, for 4s., have been cashed ; 
if so, where, and by whom ; whether he 
is aware that one of the two first-named 
and the last Postal Orders were posted 
upon the 30th of March last to Mrs. 
Morris, 8, Victoria Road, Brentwood, at 
the Head Office, Head Street, Colchester, 
and have not yet arrived at their desti 
nation; whether, under these circum- 
stances, the Post Office will undertake 
either to refund the money or to issue 
fresh Orders ; and whether, when, as in 
this case, the name of the payee is not 
inserted, but the number of the Order is 
known, the Department undertakes to 
trace or to stop the payment of the 
missing Order; and why, if so, as the 
Department was duly advised in this 
ease, that reasonable course for the pro- 
tection of theft was not followed ? 


Mr. Burt 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. A. MORLEY: I appeal to the 
hon. and gallant Member and other 
Members when they desire information 
on matters merely affecting the detail 
work of the Department which do not 
raise questions of principle to apply by 
letter to me, and so save the time of the 
House. As to this particular case, I am 
unable to trace any correspondence with 
regard to it. If the hon. Member will be 
good enough to furnish me with the par- 
ticulars in writing I will cause further 
inquiry to be made. 


LAND TITLES IN CEYLON. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 
specially called to the Registration Sec- 
tion of the Administration Report for 
1892 of Mr. P. Arunachalam, the Acting 
Registrar General of Lands in Ceylon, 
in which the grave and imperative need 
for a registration of land titles in the 
Colony is shown; whether the plan set 
forth by the Acting Registrar General 
has been reported upon by the Governor 
of Ceylon, and a draft Ordinance for 
putting it into force has been submitted 
to the Secretary of State; whether, in 
the forthcoming Session of the Ceylon 
Legislative Council, an Ordinance will 
he presented to carry out the object con- 
templated in 1863, when Ordinance No. 8 
of that year was passed for the interim 
registration of deeds; and whether, in 
view of the social and political evils 
which centre round the land in Ceylon, 
and the disputes concerning it, the 
Secretary of State will take such steps 
as shall insure this important question 
early attention, with a view to the neces- 
sary legislation being undertaken ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The question will 
be referred to the Governor for conside- 
ration and report. 


THE CASE OF MEHDI HASSAN. | 
Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether he is now aware 
that Mehdi Hassan, a Civil Servant of 
the Government of India lent to the 
Hyderabad State, was dismissed from his 
post as Home Secretary in that State 
without reason assigned, and in conse- 
quence has applied to be re-employed by 
the Indian Government under the 
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ordinary Civil Service Rules ; whether 
he has also received information that the 
Government of India have refused Mehdi 
Hassan’s application and have ordered 
him to send in his resignation by the 31st 
of this month on pain of dismissal, basing 
their decision on the nature of certain 
evidence given at the trial of a certain 
action, notwithstanding that the Appel- 
late Court has ruled that the evidence in 
question had been admitted in error by 
the Lower Court, and notwithstanding 
that no judgment has been recorded on 
said evidence by either Court ; whether 
there is any precedent for thus dismissing 
an Indian Civil Servant on the ground of 
evidence which has been admitted in 
error by a Court of Law, and the truth 
of which has not been tested or estab- 
lished by any judicial finding ; and whe- 
ther he will take steps to secure that no 
injustice is done to Mehdi Hassan ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) : I have learnt from the 
Government of India that Medhi Hassan 
was dismissed from his employment by 
His Highuess the Nizan, though not 
without reason assigned. He applied to 
be re-employed by the Government of 
India, who refused the application and 
ordered him to resign subject to any 
representation which he might make 
within two months. The Government of 
India based their decision on the cireum- 
stances in which Medhi Hassan’s employ- 
ment at Hyderabad terminated. I have 
no knowledge of any ruling having been 
given by an Appellate Court in regard to 
the Mittra trial ; but, so far as Medhi 
Hassan is concerned, the decision was one 
entirely within the power of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Medhi Hassan has 
not exercised his right of appeal to the 
Secretary of State. If he does, the cir- 
cumstances will be carefully considered. 


FURIOUS CYCLE RIDING. 

Mr. RAWSON SHAW (Halifax) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, owing 
to the numerous accidents caused to 
pedestrians by cyclists, he will take 
practical and speedy steps to remedy this 
growing danger to the public, by giving 
strict injunctions to the police to use 
every endeavour to ascertain the correct 
name and address of those who cause 
these accidents, so that they may at any 
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rate be obliged to explain their conduct 
if called upon ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The police use 
every endeavour to prevent furious 
riding on bicycles and tricycles, and to 
enforce the carrying of lamps and 
bells, or whistles. A public notice is 
issued by the Commissioner and distri- 
buted periodically, calling attention to 
the law on the subject. Proceedings are 
taken when practicable, but there is a 
certain difficulty in this, as bicycles and 
tricycles are not numbered, and their 
identification is difficult. It is a question 
whether it may not become necessary to 
make it compulsory for cycles to bear a 
registered number conspicuously dis- 
played. 

Lorpy R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.): Has the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman been drawn to the case 
of the pneumatic-tyred cycles, which 
come silently and stealthily upon one ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My experience is 
not that of the noble Lord. I hear them 
continually ringing bells. 


WAGE EARNERS AND TRADE UNIONS, 
Sir G. BADEN-POWELL (Liver- 
pool, Kirkdale} ; I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether, 
inasmuch as the Treasury cannot give 
the requisite information, he can order 
the necessary inquiries to be made with 
a view to ascertaining the total number 
of wage earners of the United Kingdom 
and the proportion who belong to con- 
stituted Trade Unions; and whether 
there is any objection to the results of 
these inquiries being embodied in a 
Return and presented to Parliament ? 
Mr. BURT : The number of members 
of Trade Unions was stated by the 
Secretary to the Treasury in reply to the 
hon. Member on Thursday last ; but the 
exact number of wage earners cannot be 
stated, and it would be extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to ascertain the 
number in each trade for the purpose of 
comparison with the Union or Unions in 
that trade. So far as the total numbers: 
of the manual labour class are concerned, 
I may refer the hon. Member to the 
evidence given by Mr. Giffen before the 
Labour Commission and to the last 
Census; but the gross numbers there 
given include domestic servants, agri- 
cultural labourers, and other classes 
among whom Trade Unionism is little 
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developed, so that the proportion of 
Trade Union members to the total work- 
ing class does not show the influence of 
the Unions in particular trades where 
Unions exist. The Board of Trade 
cannot promise an inquiry which would 
really amount to a new Census, espe- 
cially as in last Census an attempt was 
made to distinguish between employers 
and employed in different industries, or 
groups of industries. 


JABEZ SPENCER BALFOOR. 

Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any confirmation of the 
telegram from Buenos Ayres, dated the 
23rd of May, which states that the public 
prosecutor of the province of Salta has 
pronounced in favour of the extradition 
of Jabez Spencer Balfour ; and if such 
pronouncement has the force of a judicial 
decision, and amounts to a declaration 
that his extradition will be granted by 
the Argentine Government without 
further delay ? 

*Sir E. GREY : We have not received 


any confirmation of this telegram, or of 
any important decision in the progress of 
the case. 


THE ALLEGED ILLTREATMENT OF THE 
MATABELE WOUNDED. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he can give the 
House any information in reference to 
the statement which appeared in a Reuter 
telegram from the Cape, in the Times 
of Monday last, to the effect that the 
allegations of a certain Mr. Lionel Cohen, 
published in some English journals, as 
to the ill-treatment of the Matabele 
wounded, were entirely false, and that he 
had withdrawn them ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: My knowledge 
of Mr. Lionel Cohen’s statement, of the 
contradiction of them, and of his with- 
drawal of them is entirely derived from 
newspaper sources, and I have therefore 
no official information to convey to the 
hon. Member. 


PRISON ADMINISTRATION. 
Mr. GULLY (Carlisle): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether a Committee of 
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Inquiry concerning Prisons has been 
appointed ; and, if so, whether he can 
now state how it will be constituted, and 
what will be the terms of Reference? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The appointment of 
the Committee, which is now complete, 
is not to be regarded as implying any 
want of confidence in, still less any cen- 
sure upon, the existing prison adminis- 
tration. The object is to obtain for the 
Secretary of State and the public autho- 
rities information on various important 
points, and to make any suggestions to 
which that information may point. The 
members of the Prison Committee are 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P. (Chairman), 
Sir Algernon West, K.C.B., Sir John 
Dorington, M.P., Mr. Haldane, Q.C., 
M.P., Miss Orme, Dr. J. H. Bridges, late 
of the Local Government Board, and 
Mr. de Rutzen, one of the Metropolitan 
Police Magistrates. The terms of 
Reference sre as follows :—(a) The ac- 
commodation provided for prisoners, with 
special reference in the case of local 
prisons to the working of Section 17, 
Sub-section 1, and Schedule I., Regula- 
tion 26, of the Prison Act, 1865; (6) 
the definition of “young” prisoners— 
whether and to what extent young or first 
offenders should be differently treated ; 
(ec) prison labour and occupation, with 
special reference to the moral and physical 
condition of the prisoners ; (d) visits to 
and communications with prisoners, with 
special reference in the case of local 
prisons to Regulations 54-55 ; (e) prison 
offences, with special reference in the 
ease of local prisons to Regulations 
56-60. 

Mr. T.M.HEALY: Will the inquiry 
extend to convict prisons ; is the appoint- 
ment of the Committee now complete ; 
and, in view of the fact that there was a 
want of confidence felt in the last Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, can the right hon. 
Gentleman see his way to place an Irish 
Representative on the Committee ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The inquiry will 
extend to convict prisons. The Com- 
mittee as constituted is a very impartial 
and able body, and I do not think it 
necessary to add to it. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: But in view of 
the fact that considerable dissatisfaction 
was expressed with the Committee ap- 
pointed three years ago in consequenee 
of there being no Irish gentleman upon 
it, and as undoubtedly the Committee 
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will have to inquire into complaints made 
by Irish prisoners at Portland and else- 
where, will the Home Secretary consider 
the desirability of strengthening the Com- 
mittee by the addition of some one or 
more Irish gentlemen ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I will consider any 
suggestion the hon. Member may make. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Will the 
inquiry extend to Ireland ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir; it is a 
purely Departmental Committee, ap- 

inted by the Home Office to inquire into 
the administration of English prisons. 


WIMBLEDON RIFLE RANGE, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he is 
aware that John Ingram, a grave digger, 
whilst engaged at his work in Putney 
cemetery, was struck in the back by a 
bullet fired from one of the squads of 
Volunteers practising at the Wimbledon 
Rifle Range on Tuesday last, 22nd 
instant, and died of his wounds in the 
hospital next day; and whether he will 
cause inquiry to be made into the matter 
with a view to the prevention of any 
further fatal accidents of a like sort in 
this much frequented neighbourhood ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes ; my attention 
has been called to this unfortunate acci- 
dent. I understand that a military 
inquiry, ordered by the General Officer 
commanding the Home District, has been 
made, and I have no doubt that the 
result of the inquiry will receive the 
careful consideration of the Military 
Authorities with a view to the prevention 
of further accidents. 


THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
BOTTLES. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that the steamship Cordelia, 
owned by Messes. Kilner and Sons, of 
Portmadoc, has recently arrived in the 
Thames from Hamburg, and discharged 
into barges at King’s Stairs, Rotherhithe, 
several tons of bottles made in Germany 
by Messrs. Lewn and Newman, of Ham- 
burg, but having no indication upon 
them of their foreign origin ; instead of 
which are the English words, on one side 
of the bottles, “R. White,” and on the 
other side, “ }d. deposit charged on this 
bottle,” evidently meant to convey the 
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idea that these bottles were of British 
manufacture ;. and what steps do the 
Government propose taking to prevent 
this breach of the law continuing to the 
injury of our British workmen ? 

Mr. BURT: The Commissioners of 
Customs state that the marks on the 
bottles refer to the British-made mineral 
waters to be subsequently placed in them, 
aud not to the bottles themselves, and 
that there is not, therefore, any offence 
against the law. 


THE SMEARING OF MANGO TREES 
IN BEHAR. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether any 
Report has been received from the local 
officials in Behar as to the meaning of 
the recent smearing of mango trees in 
that Province ; whether the planters and 
other non-officials have been consulted ; 
whether the area within which the phe- 
nomenon has occurred is more or less 
identical with that in which the Cadas- 
tral Survey is being made; whether he 
is aware that Mr. Gibbon, C.I.E., one of 
the most experienced planters in Behar, has 
publicly stated that a political movement 
is indicated ; whether the Government 
has received Petitions, numerously signed 
by the agricultural population of Behar, 
protesting against the survey as a measure 
that is not supported by a single Native 
authority, and that is dreaded by all 
classes ; and what period is estimated to 
be necessary for the survey and -settle- 
ment of the whole of Behar ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Govern- 
ment of India are inquiring into the 
matter to which the hon. Member's ques 
tions refer ; but, at present, no Report 
either as to the methods of their inquiry 
or as to its result has reached me. 
Pending the receipt of such wet Iam 
unable to answer the hon. Member’s 
questions. With regard to the last of 
those questions, I have received no pre- 
cise estimate of the time which the 
Behar Survey, which is at present con- 
fined to four districts of North Behar, is 
likely to occupy ; but it is being carried 
on as rapidly as is consistent with com- 
pleteness. 


MIXED TRAINS ON IRISH RAILWAYS. 
Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Board of 
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Trade if his attention has been called to. 
the unanimous resolution of the Boyle 
Town Commissioners, praying that the 
Midland Great Western Railway Company 
may be allowed to run passenger carriages 
with certain goods trains to Sligo 
and back passing through Boyle, and 
pointing out the extreme hardship in- 
flicted on the travelling publie on this 
line by the existing restriction; and 
whether he will kindly give the matter 
his immediate and favourable considera- 
tion ? 

Mr. BURT: The attention of the 
Board of Trade has been called to the 
resolution referred to. Since the passing 
of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889, 
it is quite inadmissible to permit Railway 
Companies to attach passenger carriages 
to goods trains. That Act was passed in 
the interest of public safety, and the 
Board cannot take the responsibility of 
relaxing its requirements in such a direc- 
tion. The Railway Company should be 
pressed by the Memorialists to give proper 
facilities to the travelling public. 


RECRUITING IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Secretary of State 
has recommended the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (in accordance with Sir 
F. Plunkett’s Despatch of the 12th of 
May to M. van Eetrelde) to give facili- 
ties for recruitment under suitable condi- 
tions in the British Colonies on the West 
Coast of Africa; will he explain why 
His Majesty King Leopold II. cannot be 
expected to raise the recruits in his own 
Free State ; and whether provision will 
be made that recruits in no case shall be 
either hired slaves or other than entirely 
free men ? 


*Sir E. GREY : I can give no infor- 
mation as to whether it is easy or not to 
obtain recruits in the Congo State. No 
special instructions have yet been con- 
sidered as to facilities for recruiting 
in the British West African Colonies, 
but I must point out to the hon. Member 
that there are no slaves in British 
Colonies. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: Is it not without 
precedent for a foreign Power to recruit 
in a British colony ? 

Str G. BADEN-POWELL:: If any 
British subjects were enlisted, would not 
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the stipulations of the Foreign Enlist- 
ments Act become operative ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I cannot answer these 
questions without notice. I can only 
repeat that uo special instructions have 
yet been considered. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scot- 
land whether the Scotch Education 
Department have any information as to 
the number of schools in Scotland other 
than State-aided, and as to the number 
of children on the roll or in average 
attendance at these schools ; what is the 
number of children in Scotland between 
the ages of 5 and 14 who are receiving 
instruction otherwise than in State-aided 
schools ; and whether the Department 
will, in their next Report, give statistical 
information regarding schools in Scot- 
land, other than those which are on the 
Annual Grant List, setting forth, under 
separate headings, schools under any 
i authorised by the Department ; 
schools under any other foundation or 
endowment ; schools by companies, asso- 
ciations, or promoters ; and all other non- 
State-aided schools; giving, under each 
heading, the number of children of all 
ages on the roll receiving secondary edu- 
cation and elementary education, and, 
where possible, the average attendance ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Depart- 
ment issued in 1888 a Return which, 
amongst other particulars, gave such 
statistics as could be obtained with regard 
to schools other than public or State- 
aided schools. The districts in which 
such schools exist are a small proportion 
of the whole; and owing to the refusal 
of information in many cases the statis- 
tics in that respect were not reliable, had 
they been required for any administra- 
tive purpose. I have no reason to think 
that School Boards do not take account 
of such schools in their own district ; 
but I cannot undertake to furnish the 
statistics referred to in the last paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s question. 


LUNATICS IN BELFAST WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8S.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the reports of the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Belfast 
Board of Guardians on the 22nd instant, 
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from which it appears that a letter was 
received from the City Coroner complain- 
ing, among other things, that whereas 
until the 3rd April last he had received 
information regarding deaths in the 
lunatic department which enabled him to 
decide whether he should hold ar inquest 
or not, this informatiou is now refused 
him ; that the coroner submitted a list 
of queries concerning the deceased to be 
answered by the doctor, but the doctor 
declined to answer these queries ; and, if 
so, by whose directions; and that, not- 
withstanding the instructions of the Local 
Government Board, one of the Guardians 
stated at the meeting that he would in- 
eur the risk and responsibility of refusing 
to report any longer to the coroner deaths 
that might occur in that workhouse ; and 
whether, considering that there were 
about 50 deaths out of 490 inmates in 
this department since the 15th of 
December, 1893, he will cause the best 
information to be forwarded to the 
coroner when he applies for it to the 
officials of the workhouse ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I have seen a re- 
port of the proceedings of the Guardians at 
their meeting heid on the 22nd instant, 


from which it appears that the state- 
ments contained in the question of my 
hon. Friend are accurately set forth, and 
I have directed that an Inspector of the 
Local Government Board should proceed 
to Belfast to inquire how the matter 
stands. 


FEES ON APPOINTMENT OF 
MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he intends to make applicable to Chair- 
men of the District Gouncile, who are 
ex officio Justices of the Peace during 
their term of office, which extends to 
one year only, the fee of £2 which he 
proposes should be payable by Justices 
of the Peace who are appointed for 
life ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The case put by 
my hon. Friend appears to be of a special 
kind, and ought, I think, to be dealt 
with exceptionally, It would, un- 
doubtedly, be’a hardship if these gentle- 
men were required to pay the same fee 
as ordinary Magistrates. 


{28 May 1894} 
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INSANITARY STEAMERS ON THE SCOTCH 
COAST. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade if he will 
make inquiries regarding the alleged 
insanitary state of steamers plying on 
the north-west coast of Scotland ; and 
whether he will require the owners of 
these steamers to put and maintain them 
in a proper sanitary condition ? 

Mr. BURT: I can only repeat the 
reply given by the late President of 
the Board of Trade to a similar ques- 
tion put to him by my hon. Friend on 
the 7th instant. No complaints have 
been made to the Board or to its local 
officers with regard to the sanitary ar- 
rangements on board the steamers re- 
ferred to, but if any definite complaints 
are made they shall be carefully inquired 
into. 

Mr. WEIR: Will an Inspector be 
directed to examine these steamers from 
time to time ? 

Mr. BURT: No complaints have 
been received, and I suppose that Go- 
vernment Departments usually have 
quite enough to do without going in 
search of work. 


MAGISTRACY, CO. TIPPERARY. 

Mr. MANDEVILLE (Tipperary, S.): 
I beg toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland will any Magis- 
trates be appointed to replace the Magis- 
trates who have died recently in the 
Petty Sessions districts of Tipperary, 
Bansha, Cappawhite, Cahir, and Clog- 
heen, or to replace the Magistrates who, 
on account of old age or other causes, 
never attend Petty Sessions in those 
districts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Nine recent ap- 
pointments to the Commission of the 
Peace have been made in the County 
Tipperary, and of the Magistrates so 
appointed one is available in Cappa- 
white and another in Cahir. The present 
Lord Chancellor has appointed 24 Magis- 
trates for this county, and he is now con- 
sidering the appointments of others. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT REPORT. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whetber the Army Medical Depart- 
ment Report for 1892 has only been 
issued this month; and, if so, whether 
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he will take steps to secure that these 
rts shall, in the interest of the health 
comfort of our soldiers and sailors, 
be issued at a much earlier date ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The amount of statistical work that is 
necessary for the compilation of this Re- 
port, and the fact that many of the 
Returns have to come from India and 
other stations abroad, account, in great 
measure, for the delay in publishing it, 
but every effort is made to secure such 
rapidity as is consistent with accuracy. 
The principal medical officer in India has 
been requested to expedite the despatch 
of the Returns from that country. Prac- 
tically, the delay that takes place in pub- 
lishing this Report in no way affects the 
health and comfort of our soldiers; as 
any point that may arise is dealt with at 
once, without waiting for the publication 


of the Report. 


RAILWAY MEN AS BOARD OF TKADE 
INSPECTORS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade whether the inquiries by Board 
of Trade Inspectors into railway acci- 
dents have, with one or two exceptions, 
been confined to train accidents ; whether, 
on the average of the past 10 years, the 
fatalities among railway men in shunting, 
coupling and uncoupling vehicles, 
marshalling trains, plate laying, fog- 
signalling, and other duties have been 
from 40 to 50 times as numerous as the 
fatalities to railway servants in the train 
accidents investigated by Inspectors ; 
and whether, having regard to the 
importance of accurately determining the 
causes of these fatalities in accidents 
other than train accidents, the Board of 
Trade is now prepared to appoint two or 
more practical railway men as sub- 
Inspectors to investigate such accidents, 
and for other duties ? 

Mr. BURT : Without fully admitting 
the accuracy of the figures quoted by my 
hon. Friend, I am in a position to say 
that the Board of Trade recognise the 
importance of the subject, and that the 
question of the appointment of one or 
more practical railway men as sub- 
Inspectors is under the immediate con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANNING: Has any decision 
been arrived at ? 
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Mr. BURT: A decision has _prac- 
tically been arrived at. 

Mr. CHANNING : In favour of the 
proposal ? 

Mr. BURT : In favour. 


THE SALTCOATS CROFTER 
SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if he can now state 
when the Report of Sir Charles Tupper 
on the Saltcoats (Canada) Crofters 
Settlement will be presented to Parlia- 
ment ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN ; The Report 
is now in the printers’ hands, and it will 
be presented very shortly. 


BRITISH SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN 
EAST AFRICA. 

Sir G. BADEN-POWELL : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs what is the northerly 
limit to the British sphere of influence in 
East Africa which is claimed by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and whether the 
assent of France has been given to the 
delimitation of the north-westerly portions 
of that sphere as set out in the Treaty of 
the 12th of May, 1894, concluded with 
His Majesty King Leopold IL, 
Sovereign of the independent State of 
the Congo ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whence the 
title of this country is derived to the 
territories which have been leased to 
the King of the Belgians; whe- 
ther the European Powers having in- 
terests in Africa are parties to the 
arrangement, and recognise the title of 
this country to these territories ; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have con- 
sidered the bearing on the arrangement 
of the rights of pre-emption possessed by 
France over the territories of the Congo 
State; whether the British sphere of 
influence extends to any territory north, 
east, or west of the 10th parallel north, 
which forms the northern frontier of the 
territory leased to the King of the Bel- 
gians; and if there be any territory 
within the sphere of British influence, 
whether he will state what is its northern, 
eastern, and western frontier ? 

*Srr E. GREY: The territories 
leased to the King of the Belgians are 
within the British sphere of influence as 
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defined in the Anglo-German Agreement 
of 1890, to which no exception has’ been 
taken by any Power having interests in 
Africa. The effect of the Agreement 
with the King of the Belgians is that the 
British sphere, already recognised by 
Germany and Italy, is also recognised by 
the Congo State, another adjoining 
Power, the rights which Turkey and 
Egypt may have being specially reserved. 
Any rights of pre-emption which France 
ma ssess over the Congo State can- 
not be affected by the Agreement, which 
is dependent upon the continuance of the 
Congo State under the Sovereignty of 
the King of the Belgians or His Ma- 
jesty’s successors. With regard to the 
limits of the British sphere of influence, 
I can only refer the hon. Member to the 
terms of the Agreements with Germany 
and Italy. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether I am right in the conclusion I 
draw from these Agreements, that the 
British sphere of influence does not ex- 
tend north on the west side of the Nile 
beyond parallel 12 degrees, and on the 
east side of the river beyond parallel 11 
degrees, there or thereabouts ? 

*Sm E. GREY: So far as our 
geographical knowledge extends, we be- 
lieve the limit is accurately indicated by 
the line drawn in the map which has 
been laid on the Table of the House and 
in the terms of the Agreements to which 
I have already referred. As to the exact 
geographical extent of these Agreements, 
I must ask my hon. Friend to compare 
these Agreements carefully with the map 
which we have placed in the Tea Room, 
and which together will give him the 
most accurate information that it is in my 
power, or in that of anyone else, to afford 
him on the subject. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: We are 
speaking of territories larger in extent 
than Great Britain. Do I derive from 
my comparison of these two maps a just 
conclusion that we do not claim any 
sphere of influence north, on the left bank 
of the Nile, beyond the 12th parallel, and 
on the right bank only up to the 11th 
parallel ? I do not tie my hon. Friend 
down to 50 or 60 miles, but I ask whe- 
ther this general conclusion is a correct 
one ? 

*Sir E. GREY: It is quite true that 
the territories in question are larger than 
Great Britain, but they have not been so 
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carefully explored. I have given the 
hon. Member a reference to the Agree- 
ment and to the very best maps in our 
possession, and he must draw his own 
conclusion from that information. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish to 
know whether I am really to understand 
that Khartoum is not in the British 
sphere of influence ? 

*Smrr E. GREY: No point as far 
north as Khartoum has been named 
in the Agreements to which I have re- 
ferred as being within the British sphere 
of influence. - 


DERELICT LAND IN ESSEX, 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he 
will allow the map attached to the Report. 
on Essex Agriculture, showing the ex- 
tent of land derelict and out of tillage in 
that county, to be exhibited in the Tea 
Room of the House for the information 
of hon. Members ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. H. Gtrapstone, Leeds, 
W.): I think that as the map has been 
circulated among hon. Members, and a 
copy is in the Library, it is not necessary 
to place it in the Tea Room. 


FUR SEAL FISHERIES. 

Sm G. BADEN-POWELL: I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether the 
recommendations as to the Regulations 
for the fur seal fishery made by the 
Tribunal of Arbitration which sat in 
Paris are binding on British subjects 
before they have been embodied in an 
Act of Parliament ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar): They would not be 
binding on British subjects so as to make 
them liable for penalties before being 
embodied in an Act of Parliament, but 
they have been so embodied, and I under- 
stand the embodiment took place before 
any infringement could be made. 


TRADE WITH THE COLONIES. 

CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if the Government has deter- 
mined to give favourable effect to the 
representations which have.been made by 
the Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, High 
Commissioner for Canada, the Hon. 
Robert Reid, Minister of Defence of 
Victoria, specially delegated by his 
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Government, and the Hon. Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwraith, Chief Secretary of Queens- 
land, supported by the Agents General 
of other leading Colonies, for the amend- 
ment of Section 3 of “ The Australasian 
Customs Act, 1873,” which in its present 
form is limited to the Australasian 
Colonies alone, and thus prevents De- 
pendencies of the Empire distant from 
each other from concluding mutually 
advantageous and preferential trading 
arrangements with each other; and if 
the Imperial Government intends to be 
represented at the forthcoming Empire 
Trade Conference, convened by the 
Dominion of Canada; and, if so, by 
whom ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON (who replied) said : 
Her Majesty’s Government are consider- 
ing the matter in conjunction with the 
Law Officers of the Crown. Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to be represented at 
the Conference of Colonial Representa- 
tives which will meet at Ottawa next 
month to discuss the question of cable 
and steam communication between Canada 
and Australasia, and the subject referred 
to by the hon. Member. I am happy to 
say that Lord Jersey has consented to 
attend the Conference on our behalf. 


THE COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
having regard to the magnitude of the 
financial proposals of the Government, 
to the time which may reasonably be 
occupied by the Finance Bill in its 
further stages, and to the desirability 
that the decision of the House shall be 
taken upon its provisions without un- 
necessary delay, the Government will 
take steps to enable it to be taken at 
once and continuously ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
In answer to my hon. Friend, I have to 
state that Her Majesty’s Government 
intend to ask the House to place further 
time at its disposal. I will place the 
Notice of Motion upon that subject upon 
the Paper to-morrow, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): May I ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill, carried by a majority of 87, 
a pledge as to which was given, will be 
excluded ? 


Colonel Howard Vincent 
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Sm W. HARCOURT: I trust it 
will not be excluded, but I will defer 
any statement until the proper time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I suppose the discussion will be 
put down for Thursday ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes. There 
will be ample time given to consider it, 
as I will put down the Notice to-morrow, 
I may add that, as I understand some 
gentlemen wish to make some remarks 
on the Report of the Vote on Account, I 
shall put down a Notice to suspend the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule to-morrow, and I 
will undertake to bring the Report on at 
11 o’clock, so as to give ample time. I 
understand that that is the desire of hon. 
Gentlemen. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman is quite right. I happen 
to know that various Members felt them- 
selves cut out rather on Friday night, 
and they desire to raise various points 
upon the Report. I am sorry that one 
of them, my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sleaford, is obliged to be 
away to-morrow, and I would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to alter his ar- 
rangement. [Cries of “No, no! ”] 


CANADIAN CATTLE, 

Mr. CHAPLIN : With reference to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I am sorry to say that I cannot be 
here to-morrow. I will ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture a ques- 
tion on a subject on which I should have 
had something to say if I had been able 
to be here—the importation: of Canadian 
cattle. I beg to ask him whether, with 
regard to the special examination which 
he has instituted into the health of 
Canadian cattle, any suspicious cases 
have been reported to the Department 
already ? 

THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): On examina- 
tion, the lungs of an animal landed at 
Liverpool by the steamship Toronto, 
from Montreal, on the 20th inst., and 
slaughtered on the 23rd inst., were found 
to present appearances distinctly sugges- 
tive of pleuro-pneumonia. The diseased 
portion is now being made the subject of 
careful examination by the veterinary 
officers of my Department, who will 
report to me the result at the earliest 
possible moment. So soon as the lungs 
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in question were received, I invited a 
number of gentlemen, whose evidence in 
such matters would be likely to be of 
value, to inspect the lungs while these 
were still fresh, and to take careful notes 
of the appearances presented. I hope 
that by this means I have secured ample 
material upon which to base any further 
investigation which might be decided 
on. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): After this discovery, is it the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
relax the restrictions now enforced ? 


Mr. H. GARDNER: I have just 
said that no decision has been taken on 
the matter. 


THE IRISH CHURCH FUND. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer whether the 
loans made by the National Debt Com- 
missioners to the Irish Church Fund are 
repayable at the pleasure of the Com- 
missioners entrusted with the control of the 
latter fund ; or, if otherwise, then at what 
times they are repayable ; in how many 
cases English Public Bodies, which had 
borrowed money from the National Debt 
Commissioners or the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, have within the 
last five years borrowed money at lower 
interest in order to repay the loans ; and 
whether he will insert a clause in the 
Finance Bill, or in the Local Loans Bill, 
enabling the Irish Land Commission to 
borrow at 3 per cent. on the security of 
the Charch Fund a sufficient sum to pay 
off their debt to the National Debt Com- 
missioners ? I also beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the in- 
terest on the part of the Irish Church 
Fund, held for the purposes of the Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) Acts, is 
shortly to be reduced to 2} per cent. ; 
and, if so, why the interest payable to 
Irish Commissioners is to be reduced, 
while that payable to the National Debt 
Commissioners is not to be reduced ? 


*Srr W. HARCOURT : Inreply to both 
these questions, I think it would be most 
convenient if the hon. Member would 
discuss the matter personally with the 
officials of the Treasury. If the hon. 
Member will do this, he will be given 
full information. 
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ADJOURNMENT, 
ManvuracturE or Exptosives (WaL- 
THAM ABBEY). 

Colonel Lockwoop Member for 
West Essex, rose in his place, and asked 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance, namely— 

“The imminent danger to life and property 
to which the workmen employed in the manu- 
facture of explosives in the Government Manu- 
factory at Waltham Abbey and the inhabitants 
of the district generally are daily exposed, and 
to the ineffectual precautions against accident,"’ 
but the pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, Mr. Speaker called on 
those Members who supported the 
Motion to rise in their places, and not 
less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen :— 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD said, he did 
not think the House would require him 
to make any excuse for having employed 
this particular form in order to bring to 
their notice the dangerous position of his 
constituents. When they remembered 
that nearly 900 men were employed in 
the Government factory, and that Wal- 
tham Abbey had about 6,000 inhabitants, 
and was surrounded on the south and 
east by the works which constituted the 
largest factory of explosives in the 
United Kingdom, it would be seen that 
these men—the workmen—were living 
with their lives, not in the hollow of 
their hands, but on the tips of their 
fingers. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War might think that the 
course he (Colonel Lockwood) was 
taking was not only inconvenient, but 
unfair, but when the right hon. Gentle- 
man had heard his reasons he would 
most probably acquit him. There were 
only, so far as he could see, three courses 
open to him. In the first place, he might 
put a question. Well, he had put many 
questions, but without attaining any 
satisfactory result. In the second place, 
he might have waited for the Army 
Estimates. His experience in the House 
was not extensive, but he had been there 
long enough to know that the opportu- 
nity he sought, if he waited for the Esti- 
mates, would be afforded him some time 
in the month of July or August, on some 
sultry evening when there was a thin 
attendance and the House was weary. 
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His constituents were not anxious to 
wait for such a period. The third course 
he might have taken would have been 
to move an Amendment on the 
Report of Supply, but he had en- 
deavoured to bring a question for- 
ward on this stage of Supply on a 
previous occasion, and had failed to 
obtain an answer. Under the circum- 
stances he felt that he was entitled to 
bring the present question forward on a 
Motion for the Adjournment of the House, 
having regard to its vital importance to 
his constituents. The Government had 
had the Report of the Select Committee 
appointed to consider the condition of 
the Waltham Works in their hands six 
weeks, The Committee began its inquiry 
on the 26th of January, and concluded on 
the 16th of February, and from that time 
until now he and his constituents were 
ignorant as to what measures were to be 
adopted for their safety and the safety of 
the men employed in the factory. The 
Report was not a large one. The con- 
clusions of the Committee were contained 
in eight pages of large print ; therefore, 
he thought that the time the Government 
had had to act upon it had been ample. 
It might be said that the new buildings 
for the manufacture of cordite were being 
pushed on day and night, but it must not 
be forgotten that the lives of at least 900 
men were at stake. Before he proceeded 
further he would state that he did not 
desire to cast a shadow of blame upon 
the Superintendent of the factory, 
Colonel M‘Clintock—an officer of great 
capacity and wide experience. That 
officer had earned the sympathy of all 
the men in the factory by his kindness to 
the wives and families of the men killed 
and injured in the explosions. It was 
the system he wished to blame. From 
1871 to December 13th, 1893, the Wal- 
tham Works had been very fortunate. 
There had been few explosions, only 
three persons having been killed, but if 
the Report of the Committee was to be 
believed, this was owing more to good 
luck than to good management. On the 
13th of December, 1893, an explosion of 
E. X. E. powder which was being 
pressed into prisms took place. Nine 
men were killed, and one was injured. 
One was killed on the spot, and the 
other eight subsequently died of burns. 
One man, and one man only, escaped. 
Then followed the explosion of March 1, 


Colonel Lockwood 
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1834, of guncotton in the dipping-house, 
when four men were injured. That was 
followed by the explosion on the 30th of 
March in the settling pond; and the 
last explosion took place on the 7th of 
May, when four men were killed and 20 
hurt. There were four explosions in six 
months, in which 13 persons were killed, 
and 25 wounded. He ventured to think 
that that was a “definite matter of 
urgent public importance.” He did not 
think that his constituents were cowards, 
but after such an experience as this, 
surely he had a right to ask that imme- 
diate steps should be taken, and to ask 
what steps they would be. After the 
Cam House explosion the hon. Member 
for Preston asked if the Government 
worked under the Explosives Act of 
1875. An evasive answer was given, 
but the hon. Member, with the persist- 
ence which was characteristic of him, 
insisted on an answer, and he then found 
that under Section 97 the Government 
exempted themselves from the operation 
of the Explosives Act. The Rules 
laid down for the regulation of 
private factories were very stringent, but 
the Government, who were the largest 
employers of labour of this kind, were 
exempt. Well, the next step the Go- 
vernment took was, he confessed, the 
right one after the explosion of the 13th 
December. They appointed a Committee 
of Inquiry. Hedid not quite know what 
sort of a Committee it was—whether a 


Government Departmental Committee or 
a public Committee. The Committee 


consisted of four persons. There was 
Colonel Majendie, who was, perhaps, very 
properly placed on the Committee, being 
Inspector of Explosives and a gentleman 
with an intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject. There was Sir F. Abel, who could 
hardly be looked upon as an independent 
member of the Committee, having re- 
gard to his connection with the War 
Office. There was Colonel Lloyd, As- 
sistant Adjutant General at Woolwich ; 
and there was Lord Sandhurst, the 
Chairman. He did not say a word 
against Lord Sandhurst. He believed 
him to be a capable and painstaking 
man, but to appoint the Under Secretary 
for War Chairman of a Committee prac- 
tically inquiring into the conduct of the 
War Office was a most extraordinary 
course for the Government to take. 
The Committee in their Report said— 
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“When the Explosives Act, 1875, was passed, 
Section 97, which exempts Government factories 
from its operation, was, it is understood, 
adopted in a very large degree, because it was 
considered that the Government Department 
principally concerned, namely, the War Office, 
could be depended on to secure throughout its 
factories, without having recourse to the 
machinery provided for private factories, the 
same beneficial results which the application of 
the Act and the introduction of an independent 
system of inspection were designed to effect in 
the civil establishments. 

With this view the Committee are disposed 
to concur. 

But if it should be found impracticable to 
secure, through the independent action of the 
War Department, results corresponding to those 
which the action of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Explosives has accomplished in the private 
factories, then in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee it would certainly be in the highest 
degree expedient that the question of subjecting 
the Government establishments where explo- 
sives are manufactured, manipulated, or stored 
to the inspection of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Explosives should be taken into serious con- 
sideration.” 


That showed that the Government knew 
perfectly well when this Committee was 
appointed that the War Office was 


practically on its trial, and yet in the 
face of that they appointed the Under 
Secretary for War to the Chairmanship. 
The War Office had chosen to exempt 


itself deliberately by Section 97 from the 
Explosives Act of 1875. An explosion 
took place, and it was only right that the 
War Office should take the consequences 
ef it, and that a Committee should 
examine into the line of conduct pursued 
by them, and it was not right for them 
to appoint an official Chairman to preside 
ever that Committee. But, nvotwith- 
standing the appointment of an official 
Chairman, the evidence was so plain that 
the Committee were obliged to make a 
Return in the form contained in the Blue 
Book. There were too many Blue Books 
issued for hon. Memiers to read them all, 
but any person who had taken the trouble 
to read the one to which he referred must 
have observed a condemnation of the 
Government system in every page and 
every line of it. There was shown to 
have been at Waltham Abbey a lack of 
system, of discipline, and of ordinary 
precautions such as would be taken in 
every private factory in the United 
Kingdom. A man who had worked 
15 years at this Government establish- 
ment and was now the Superintendent 
of a private factory in the West of 
England had wld him (Colonel 
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Lockwood) that not a day passed 
at the Government factory without the 
Rules—most important Rules—being 
broken. The number of men in or about 
the Cam House at the time of the explosion 
was largely in excess of the number 
allowed in private factories. There were 
11 men at work—eight at four machines, 
the foreman, and two boatmen. Nine 
of these had succumbed to their injuries, 
and only one man had escaped uninjured. 
The Committee, in their Report, stated 
that the search for matches was most in- 
efficient. The Rule as to searching for 
matches was the most important one in 
force in private factories. In every gun- 
powder factory in the world those who 
went in were searched for matches. The 
Committee found that at the Royal 
Factory the precautions were not applied 
in a strict or efficient manner. Although 
so many people were passing into the 
works, only one attempt was made to 
search daily—at 1.10 in the afternoon— 
and that ina most perfunctory manner. 
If the foreman’s evidence was to be be- 
lieved— 

“ They did not trouble about searching men 
on night duty.” 
The Superintendent could not refer the 
Committee to any written rule or regula- 
tion requiring daily searching, and the 
Committee, therefore, found that the 
whole system of search designed to secure 
the exclusion of lucifer matches was 
very weak and ineffective. They also 
said that there were very grave defects 
in the system of discipline and precau- 
tions prevailing at Waltham Abbey, and 
that there was urgent necessity for the 
adoption of disciplinary measures for 
their more vigorous enforcement. There 
he thought he had a confirmation of 
what he had said, that he was 
within his right in bringing forward 
the present Motion. He considered that 
there was urgent necessity for measures 
to be taken. More than a month had 
passed, and they knew of nothing the 
Government had done. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War had any right to com- 
plain—if he did complain—of the method 
adopted of bringing the question before 
the House. The evidence given before the 
Committee went to show that the pre- 
cautions adopted at Waltham fell short 
of those found necessary in private 
factories. Indeed, the evidence had 
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clearly established that great laxity had 
prevailed in this direction. If he could 
help it, he was not going to allow this 
great laxity to continue. To go on to 
the second accident, it was true that was 
caused by the rashness of one of the un- 
fortunate men, who still lay shattered 
and mangled in bed. He was an un- 
fortunate friend of his (Colonel Lock- 
wood’s), and would be, he was sure, un- 
willing to throw the blame for the 
accident on anyone else. But this acci- 
dent really occurred through want of 
discipline. No one had a right in the 
factory to be experimentalising on his 
own account. Then followed the explo- 
sion in the settling pond—the settling 
pond being a small pond at the bottom 
of the nitro-glycerine magazine where 
the waste stuff was drawn off. When 
this waste was at a certain heat it was 
exploded purposely. The authorities, it 
was true, were anxious to spare the 
nerves of Mr. Findlay, the foreman who 
had been injured in the dipping-house 
explosion. He did not think the 


Financial Secretary to the War Office 
was right when he said this explosion 
only frightened 


two or three old 


women. 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): No, no. I did not make any 
such statement as that. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD said, if that 
were so, he was sorry he had misquoted 
the hon. Member. He thought the hon. 
Member had said something to the effect 
that the explosion only made a loud noise 
and frightened a few people. 

Mr. WOODALL said, his statement 
had been that, though the explosion 
made a loud noise so as to cause alarm, 
it was followed by no accident to indivi- 
duals or property. It did cause a large 
amount of surprise to those who were 
responsible for firing the material. 

Cotonet LOCKWOOD said, he 
gladly accepted that correction. But the 
explosion certainly caused alarm in the 
minds of the inhabitants of Waltham 
Abbey already startled by two previous 
explosions. After this came the most 
disastrous explosion that had occurred— 
namely, that on the 7th of May at 10 
minutes past 4 in the afternoon of two 
tons of nitro-glycerine. Four men were 
killed and 20 wounded—the wounds 
being slight and caused by falling glass 


Colonel Lockwood 
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in neighbouring buildings. The build- 
ings in which the cordite was manufac- 
tured were situated south or south-east 
of the town. They were only about 
500 yards as the crow flies from the 
main street of old Waltham Abbey. 
There were three houses—first, the nitrat- 
ing house, then the purifying houses from 
which the liquor ran down in the form 
of nitro-glycerine into the magazines, 
The two houses in which the nitro- 
glycerine was stored exploded one after 
the other, and of course the result was 
most disastrous. The House could 
imagine what would be the effect uf the 
explosion of two tons of nitro-glycerine 
in close neighbourhood to a town of 
6,000 inhabitants. On the side of the 
road opposite to the factory there were 
a farm and buildings placed there before 
the Government works were established. 
These buildings were shattered, and it 
was a fact that the windows of convey- 
ances passing along the road were blown 
in, and a great deal of alarm and confu- 
sion caused. As a fact, if the wind had 
not been in a contrary direction, half of 
the town would have been in ruins to- 
day. The manufacture of cordite was 
one of the most dangerous processes that 
could be carried on. To begin with, we 
know little or nothing of the cordite 
powers and conditions under which it 
would explode ; but the Government did 
know, or ought to know, that the manu- 
facture of nitro-glycerine was a work of 
extreme danger— pronounced by able 
chemists to be so—so dangerous that 
though the Government had tried to get 
private firms to tender for cordite manu- 
facture, they could not get them. He 
wondered what the Government of this 
country would do in case of war if their 
works were blown up. He had much 
doubt if they had a right to go on with the 
manufacture of this particular powder. 
Its manufacture could never be safe. Cor- 
dite was chosen in days when smokeless 
powders were young. Now we had 
plenty of non-nitrate to choose from. 
Were the Government going to continue 
the manufacture of this particular powder 
to the imminent danger of workmen and 
the neighbourhood ? Surely, if the manu- 
facture of cordite was to be continued, 
the works should be more isolated and 
the store of finished nitro-glycerine and 
cordite be reduced to a minimum. The 
Member for South Manchester had asked 
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if there was a chemist in charge when 
the explosion occurred. “ Yes,” said the 
Financial Secretary ; but, as a matter of 
fact, who did the House think was the 
chemist in charge of this most delicate 
and daugerous manufacture ?—a_ poor 
young man of 22 years of age. Could 
foolish economy and foolhardiness go 
further ? The Financial Secretary stated 
that— 

“When appeals to the benevolence of the 
neighbourhood were made on a late occasion, it 


was in apparent ignorance of the fact that any 
allowance from public fands would be given.” 


A statement of that kind had a most 
disastrous effect on public sympathy. 
What was the truth of the matter ? The 


allowance was in most cases a miserable 
one, and very frequently the relatives of 
sufferers got nothing at all. He wrote 
to the public Press setting out the whole 
terms of the Warrant. The result of the 
distribution of money in regard to the 
Cam House explosion was that Mrs. 
Massey got £10 pension and £14 for the 
child ; Mrs, Rudkin obtained no pension, 
but a gratuity of £30; Mrs. Hare got 
£24 7s., while Mrs. Bailey and Mrs. 
Laman got nothing. The relatives of 


Watts, Rudd, Clayden, and Jennings 
likewise got nothing. In reference to 


the explosion in May, 1894, Mrs. 
Ingram, for herself and four children, 
got a gratuity of £134, with no pension. 
In Bennies’ case the father and mother 
would get nothing. Mrs. Frost would 
obtain 5s. a week, Mrs. Suckley would 
get £18 pension a year or 7s. a week, 
and in this latter case the husband was a 
foreman earning 39s. a week. He 
thought that the House ought to 
know what provisions were adopted 
by the Government for the safety of 
the men engaged in powder mills. 
If the manufacture of cordite was 
continued the buildings ought to be more 
isolated ; there should be a leading and 
experienced chemist in charge ; and he 
urged that where an accident did happen 
the scale of pensions and gratuities 
should be revised in order that widows 
and relatives should not be starved, and 
so that inhabitants of places which 
might be damaged should be suitably re- 
compensed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Colonel Lockwood.) 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down had spoken mainly from 
the point of view of his own constituents. 
There was, however, another view of the 
question. The condition of things at 
Waltham was nothing short of a national 
disgrace, from the responsibility of which 
the House of Commons itself was by no 
means free. It was by the grace of the 
House that these Government factories 
were exempt from the precautions which 
were taken in the case of all private 
works ; and if similar explosions occurred 
at a private factory large compensation 
would have to be paid, not only for the 
lives lost but for the property injured. 
So far from fewer precautions being 
taken at these Government factories, he 
contended that they should, if anything, 
set an example to the private factories. 
What was the good of giving Govern- 
ment workmen an eight hours day if 
precautions were not taken to safeguard 
their lives? He would not, for two 
reasons, deal with the cordite factory— 
first, because it was known that he was 
prejudiced against cordite, and, next, 
because they had not yet received a 
definite Report. Limiting his observations, 
therefore, to the gunpowder factory, and 
taking the least dangerous portion of it 
—namely, the “ camp houses,” where the 
explosion occurred, he would contrast 
the precautions taken there with those 
in force at private factories. In the case 
of the latter, the rule was that even 
when 500lb. of gunpowder was stored 
it must not be stored within 100 yards 
of any private building, within 900 yards 
of any Government factory, or within 
two miles of any residence of the Queen. 
In no powder or other explosive factory 
in England were they allowed to have, 
under any circumstances, more than six 
persons present where machinery was at 
work, but at Waltham there were 11 
men, of whom nine were killed. In 
other works there must not be more 
than one machine in one room, but 
here there were four machines in one 
room, and these not properly guarded. 
Again, Colonel Ford, the Home Office 
Inspector of Explosives, insisted in the 
ease of private factories that all gun- 
powder should be removed from a room 
where repairs were taking place, that all 
steel tools should be covered with leather, 
that no meals should be taken in the 
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work-rooms, and that the whole of the 
buildings should be lined with wood and 
varnish, all which matters were ignored 
at Waltham ; and it appeared from the 
evidence that the Regulations for search- 
ing workmen to prevent the introduction 
of matches, &c., were carried out in a 
most superficial way. They were told 
that there was a triple line of defence in 
this respect—that the men were searched 
at the gates, that there was another 
search in the place in which they changed 
their clothes, and a further search in the 
shop or shed in which they carried on 
their work. With regard to the search at 
the gate, he found that it was left entirely 
to the discretion of the constable on 
duty as to whether a man should or 
should not be searched, and that not 
more than one man in ten was ever 
searched at all. When the search did 
take place it was useless, because, ac- 
cording to the evidence which was given, 
it simply consisted of touching the out- 
side of the men’s pockets. As to the 


arrangements in the place where the men 
changed their clothes, it was the case 
that about 200 of the men entered the 
rooms together, and that there was only 


one official to examine them. During 
meal times the men had access to the 
rooms, and there was nothing whatever 
to prevent them from putting on any gar- 
ment under their smocks and so carrying 
it with its contents into the workshops. 
The search in the workshops was the 
search on which the Superintendents 
were supposed to rely. Colonel McClin- 
tock in his evidence, speaking with all 
the authority of the Superintendent of 
this factory, said that these men were 
searched daily and rigorously in the 
workshop itself. His attention was 
called to the fact that there was no rule 
on the subject, and he had to admit it, 
but he said he thought that was the 
practice. The men were not searched 
either in passing through the gate or in 
the dressing room, but the Superintendent 
thought they were searched in the work- 
shops. What were the facts? A fore- 
man who had been working in this 
particular house—hon. Members would 
recollect that this explosion took place 
at night—said, it being his duty to 
search the men—“ We did not trouble 
much about searching at night.” It 
would seem to anyone that the danger at 
that time was greater even than in the 
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daytime. And in the daytime of what 
did this “ daily and rigorous search,” of 
which the Superintendent spoke, consist 
of ? The evidence was that 

“Once a fortnight, when everybody knew it 

would take place, were these men searched 
at all.” 
Was not that a piece of inconceivable 
idiotey which could not take place any- 
where else than in a Government fac- 
tory? Then at night what was the 
practice? A man was sent round, the 
Committee were told, to pay surprise 
visits during the night ; but the evidence 
showed that he only went round once— 
at 9 o’clock ; that he merely looked in 
at the door and asked if all was right. 
“We”—that is, the men—“say ‘ Yes,’ and 
then he goes off to bed.” That was not 
the way to inspect factories of this kind. 
Other men who had been employed in 
the factory for two years gave evidence. 
One of them said— 

“T have not been searched anywhere while I 
have been in the place half-a-dozen times ;” 
and the other said he had not been 
searched at all— 

“The foreman merely says, ‘I suppose your 
clothes are all right.’ They would sometimes 
run two or three months without even asking 
us.” 


There were no tell-tale clocks to show 
when the inspection visits were made, 
and even if the visits were made no 
Reports had to be presented. Colonel 
Ford was asked whether, if there was no 
written Report, he would consider the 
system faulty. He said— 

“ Yes, and if an accident happened I should 
call prominent attention to it.” 
So necessary was a stringent search con- 
sidered by the Home Office in the case of 
other factories that Inspectors went round 
the country to pay surprise visits, but in 
the case of the War Office factories no 
such inspection was made at all, A 
nominal search only was made by the 
War Office officials. People came into 
these factories from the barges bringing 
coal from contractors. They were allowed 
to pass in and wander over the place 
wherever they liked without any pre- 
tence of search at all. These men 
brought in matches. One of the foremen 
said— 

“T have myself repeatedly found matches 


about the grounds and carried in on men’s boots ; 
they were live matches,” 
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Matches were found lying about in this 
Government factory where cordite and 
— were manufactured. But the 
uperintendent had no control over those 
men coming in; he could not punish 
them. All he could do was this— 

“ The colonel would write to the contractors 

and say that that man was not to be allowed to 
go there again.” 
That showed pretty well how these 
factories were managed. Then, on the 
general question of Rules, what did the 
Committee say ?— 

“These Rules are wholly insufficient, and 
even when they do deal with any matters of 
importance they are so badly worded and so un- 
intelligible that it is almost impossible for any- 
body to understand them, and even if they were 
plain they are not brought properly before the 
men.” 

That was a scandalous thing in this 
vaunted Government Department, which 
considered that it carried on its business 
so well that it had no need to be placed 
under the Regulations which applied to 
private factories. The Committee only 
dealt with a few of the Rules, but in 
summing up the matter they 

“desired to guard emphatically against the im- 
pression that the defects mentioned constituted 
even an approximately exhaustive list, and the 
inquiry had not been mainly concentrated on 
one particular house in the factory.” 

All the evidence was not general, but 
arising simply and solely in connection 
with the set of buildings where this 
lamentable occurrence took place. So 
that the House did not get from the 
Report even the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the gross mismanagement at this 
Government factory. He had had a 
good deal of experience in these matters, 
and had found out that though Com- 
mittees might report no action followed. 
This must be said ungrudgingly of the 
present head of the War Department : 
that he was the best Minister at the War 
Office for many years, and for that reason 
it was well to press upon him the abso- 
lute necessity of getting these matters 
put right. This was not a Party ques- 
tion at all; it was entirely a question 
affecting the lives of men in these Go- 
vernment factories. In that matter the 
Department was plainly responsible ; and 
when the House had such evidence 
brought before it, it was their bounden 
duty, even at tedious length, not to let 
the opportunity pass by for insisting that 
these factories should be put upon the 
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same conditions of safety, and that the 
same precautions should be used there, as 
were observed in other factories. ‘Turn- 
ing again to the Report of the Com- 
mittee, what did they say with regard to 
the house where this explosion took 
place with regard to the engines used 
there? Those engines were German 
cam: machines. Eveu in Germany those 
machines were being disused on account 
of the extreme danger attending them. 
At one of the most important private 
gunpowder factories in England, where 
two of those machines had been bought at 
a cost of £3,000, they had to be given up 
after a few weeks’ experience, and the 
capital sunk in them sacrificed, on 
account of their being so dangerous. 
Would not the Government also abandon 
them? It was stated in evidence that 
twice a day sometimes the plungers of 
those machines broke down, and had to 
be repaired on the spot by the men. 
Another matterto which attention should 
be called was the absence of fire ap- 
pliauces in a factory of this kind. It 
might have been thought that though no 
precautions were taken against explo- 
sions, that when they did occur at any 
rate proper hydrants and appliances 
would be provided against consequent 
fires. But the fireman statedin evidence 
that he had only one small hydrant, and 
though he applied he failed to get a 
better one. In answer to Question 1211 
he said— 

“T have also applied that hydrants might be 
laid down to the upper island, but the 
authorities at the War Office would not allow 
them.” 
was a case 
was not the fault of 
the Superintendent, but distinctly 
of the War Office ; that in this badly- 
managed factory where explosions took 
place no fire engines or hydrants were 
provided for putting out fires. He 
wondered what answer the right hon. 
Gentleman would give to all this. Not, 
he hoped, the stereotyped War Office 
answer—delay. If delay were inter- 
posed the whole thing would blow over 
once more and be forgotten. This would 
not be the first time such a result had 
followed at the War Office. Who was 
responsible for this state of things ? The 
last time a similar case was brought be- 
fore the House the men who ought to 
have been discharged and punished were 
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promoted and rewarded, while the un- 
fortunate men—but for whose public spirit 
and patriotism the case would never 
have been heard of—were punished, de- 
graded, and finally driven out of the 
factory altogether. He hoped they 
would not have that result under the 
responsibility of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and that he would not 
resort to the old War Office plea of 
delay. It wasa month after the previous 
explosion before a Committee was ap- 
pointed, and a month after the Report 
was made before it was laid on the 
Table, and he very much doubted whe- 
ther it would have been produced yet 
but for the subsequent explosion forcing 
the hand of the War Office. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman not tell the House 
that the opinions of experts must be 
obtained. They had been obtained. 
Colonel Majendie, Professor Abel, and 
all the experts had been examined. 
The chief complaint against the War 
Office was that they had no experts at 
Waltham Abbey. Good heavens! At 
what other factory like this in the world 
would a colonel of artillery be allowed to 
be appointed Superintendent ? Hon. 
Members had been instrumental in getting 
civilian Superintendents appointed at 
Woolwich, and he was really sorry to see 
a good officer really degraded by being 
placed in such a position. The Com- 
mittee had stated that it was time this 
system should cease at Waltham Abbey, 
as it had ceased at Enfield. The lives 
of hundreds of men ought not to be left 
at the mercy of ignorance and inex- 
perience. Could not, at any rate, the War 
Office carry out two recommendations of 
the Committee, for which no further expert 
was required, and for which no further 
delay or consideration was required ? 
The Committee recommended that if they 
could not manage this factory better 
than they had done (and they had not 
reformed after long experience) it should 
be put under Home Office inspection. 
The adoption of those two recommenda- 
tions would go a long way to remove 
the evils complained of. While the 
matter. was being delayed the lives of 
men were in jeopardy in these buildings, 
while work was going on night and day, 
Sundays and week-days. They were 
replacing these buildings for manufac- 
turing cordite as they were, only sub- 
stituting brick instead of wooden walls— 
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without other alteration. And no change 
was made in the rules or practice at the 
factory. If the Department asked for 
further time the House could not give it 
them. These were not questions for the 
opinions of experts, but matters of com- 
mon sense. It was only common sense 
that these factories should be regulated 
in the same way as private establish- 
ments; and as the Government were 
respousible for the lives of these men, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see that this work was carried on with 
ordinary precautions not only for the pro- 
tection of property, but, what was far 
more valuable, the lives of the men en- 
gaged in it. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBe_t-BaNnNERMAN) : 
Sir, I entirely sympathise with my hon, 
and gallant Friend opposite in the deep 
interest which he naturally takes in this 
subject, and I fully appreciate also the 
importance which the House at large 
must attach to it. At the same time, I 
should not be doing my duty or express- 
ing my feelings if I did not protest in 
strong terms against this particular 
method and this particular time being 
adopted for bringing it before the House. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman spoke 
of the urgency of the matter, but he 
could only use that plea if there had 
been on the part of the Secretary of 
State or of the Financial Secretary 
any neglect of duty, any undue 
delay, or any disposition to hide 
the facts from the House or to ig- 
nore the importance of the question. 
There has been no such delay, no such 
secrecy, and no such neglect. From the 
very first moment to the last we have 
done all that has been in our power to 
meet what we believe to be the neces- 
sities of the case, and therefore I should 
have thought it more in accordance with 
the conditions of Parliamentary proce- 
dure to have waited until the legitimate 
opportunity was afforded by the Army 
Estimates, rather than to interrupt per- 
haps the most important business of the 
Session with the consideration of a sub- 
ject which, though important, is not of 
that degree of urgency with which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite profess to regard it. 
I need not waste time in expressing my 
feelings with regard to these explosions, 
my sympathy with those who had suffered 
by them, and my sense of their great 
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significance. We have shown at the 
War Office our sense of their importance 
by the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the matter thoroughly. My 
hon. and gallant Friend cavilled at the 
appointment of that Committee because 
Lord Sandhurst, the Under Secretary, 
was Chairman; but I could not have 
made a better appointment if I had 
searched the whole country over for a 
man to conduct the inquiry. I cannot 
understand my hon. and gallant Friend 
imputing, as he did, some idea of Lord 
Sandhurst being likely to make a one- 
sided Report. 

Coronet LOCKWOOD: I beg par- 
don ; I did nothing of the sort. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. and gallant Member meant 
anything he meant, I suppose, that an 
official like Lord Sandhurst would be apt 
to gloss over anything like backsliding 
or errors on the part of the Department. 
Is there any sign of that in the Re- 
port? On the contrary, the very Report 
which Lord Sandhurst’s Committee had 
supplied hon. Members with furnishes 
all the materials for their denunciations of 
the War Office in this matter. I do 
not at all defend the state of things which 
has been disclosed by the inquiry. I 
deplore the fact that it is evident there 
has been great want of discipline and a 
great want of good arrangements in these 
very delicate processes. There is no 
doubt about it, or about what the Com- 
mittee, after a long and minute inquiry, 
has recommended. But all the recom- 
mendations which the Committee have 
made have been, so far as the War Office 
is concerned, put into force. Instructions 
have been given by the Financial Secre- 
tary that with the greatest stringency the 
particular alterations of system recom- 
mended by the Committee should be 
carried into effect. The whole subject 
which the Committee had to deal with is 
divided naturally into two parts. It is so 
dealt with in their Report: first of all, 
the particular circumstances of the house 
in which the explosions took place and 
the precautions to be taken to prevent 
their recurrence; and, secondly, the 
general question of danger build- 
ings not only at Waltham Abbey 
but at Woolwich and other places ‘under 
control of the War Department. That, 
of course, would be a more complicated 
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to deal with ; and, therefore, the Com- 
mittee wisely left that part of the sub- 
ject over and devoted their inquiry to 
the circumstances of the particular ex- 
plosion. 

Cotonet LOUKWOOD : Is this the 
first intimation of these recommenda- 
tions being put into force ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It may be the first intimation to my hon, 
and gallant Friend, but the Financial 
Secretary has directed that the most 
strenuous efforts should be made to 
correct the weaknesses of the system 
that have been disclosed by the inquiry. 
Whether all the changes recommended 
have been carried out is not the question. 
The question is whether they are going 
to be carried out, and I promise that there 
shall be no delay beyond that which is 
absolutely unavoidable. When the hon. 
Member for Preston says there has 
been delay, I deny that entirely. 

Mr. HANBURY : The question is— 
Will the right hon. Gentleman put the 
factory under Home Office inspection, 
and appoint a civilian permanently at the 
head of it as Superintendent ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
These are questions of policy which 
affect the future. The most important 
question is with regard to the pre- 
cautions taken under the present system 
day by day against danger. I have no 
pedantic objection to the factory being 
put under Home Office inspection, but I 
am informed, not by those connected 
with the War Office, but by those who 
administer the Rules of the Home Office, 
that it is very doubtful whether it would 
be to the advantage of the factory to 
place it under those Rules. They say it 
would be more effectual and practicable 
that such an establishment should be sub- 
ject to periodical iaspection and report 
by some officer of the Home Office. As 
a matter of fact, it is admitted by the 
Home Office that the Rules of Waltham 
Abbey are more stringent in many re- 
spects than the Home Office Rules them- 
selves. 

Mr. HANBURY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman where is the evi- 
dence of that ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN ; 
The evidence of that is my statement 
of what has been communicated to me 
by the responsible officials of the Home 





matter, which would take a longer time 


Office. It is a very moot and debateable 
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question in the interests of security 
whether more would be gained by putting 
the factory under Home Office Rules like 
other similar establishments throughout 
the country, seeing that the existing 
Rules are in accordance with Home 
Office ideas, than by continuing the 
present system, and having at the same 
time a special inspection and report 
periodically by a high officer of the 
Home Department. Whichever of these 
two systems is considered to give the 
largest amount of security I am ready to 
adopt without any prejudice on one side 
or the other. The hon. Member for 
Preston may rest assured that, wherever 
it is disclosed in the Committee’s Report 
that the existing system is prejudicial to 
safety, a change will be made without 
ot But not only has there been the 
explosion which is the subject of this in- 
quiry ; there has also been an alarming 
explosion, not in the cordite factory pro- 
perly speaking, as has been represented, 
but in the nitro-glycerine factory. Cordite, 
I am happy to tell the House, has con- 
tinued to give the very best results with 
regard to safety and in every other respect. 
It is a most singular thing to those 
of us who have no knowledge of 
the chemistry of these processes that, 
whilst gun-cotton is one of the most 
dangerous materials to deal with, and 
nitro-glycerine is almost as dangerous to 
touch or move, if you unite these two 
materials so as to form cordite the danger 
disappears, and you have a material 
which can be handled with the greatest 
safety. As far as the manufacture of 
cordite is concerned, I need not say that 
we are in the infancy of the science, and 
we cannot dogmatise at present as to the 
proper course to take with regard to its 
manufacture, but I believe myself that 
the dangers of this manufacture can be 
reduced to a very great extent, and we 
shall, of course, do our best to take ad- 
vantage of any experience we may gain. 
The hon. Member for the Epping Divi- 
sion (Colonel Lockwood) said it was a 
scandal, or, at all events, an unjustifiable 
danger, to have a cordite factory so near 
a town with 6,000 inhubitants. I can 
only say that if the inhabitants, through 
their Member, object as strongly as they 
seem to do to the presence of this factory 
among them, we shall, of course, if that 
view be enforced as it has been to-day 
by local opinion 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
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Cotone, LOCKWOOD : I must in- 
terrupt the right hon. Gentleman. I will 
not be misrepresented. I did not state 
anything approaching what he is at- 
tributing to me. What I said was that 
the War Office ought to acquire more 
land round the cordite factory, so that 
it might not be so close to the houses of 
the town. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
My hon. and gallant Friend must know 
that land is not to be had by the mile at 
Waltham Abbey. 

CoLtone. LOCKWOOD: There is 
plenty of land. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If, therefore, we are to take a wider space 
for these operations, I am afraid we shall 
be driven against our desire to some other 
part of the country. But in the meantime 
we are acting under the advice of the 
very authorities who have been quoted 
in this Debate—Colonel Majendie, Sir 
F. Abel, and other men who are the best 
qualified to advise us. In the plans that 
have been made for the further reconstruec- 
tion of the works at Waltham Abbey we 
shall endeavour under their advice to com- 
bine safety with efficiency as far as 
possible. I do not believe it will be 
found necessary in general to have on the 
works such a large quantity of nitro- 
glycerine as there was there on this 
oceasion. I believe it would be found 
possible to carry on the manufacture of 
cordite and yet to have a much smaller 
store of nitro-glycerine in hand, so that 
the danger may be as far as possible 
mitigated. My hon. and gallant Friend 
complained of a lack of sympathy for the 
widows and orphans of the men who lost 
their lives by these accidents. I can 
assure him that all is done for them that 
is possible under the Treasury Regula- 
tions dealing with cases of the kind. The 
Government have shown their disposition 
in the matter by the clause they introduced 
into the Employers’ Liability Bill extend- 
ing its provisions to workmen in Go- 
vernment establishments. Thesums that 
are given in such cases to the widows 
and orphans are not intended to keep 
them without their making any contribu- 
tion towards their own support. But I 
may remind my hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Lockwood) that he himself 
went over with my hon. Friend the 
Financial Secretary (Mr. Woodall) the 
list ef widows and children of those killed, 
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and that he expressed himself as fairly 
satisfied with the amounts that were tobe 
paid. [Colonel Lockwoop : No.] At 
all events, it was proved to my hon. and 
gallant Friend that no person dependent 
upon the men who were killed had been 
overlooked. 

CoLtonEL LOCKWOOD : There were 
several who got nothing. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No case of either the widow or the child 
or the mother of a workman dependent 
upon him was omitted or overlooked. I 
do not know that it is necessary for me 
to occupy more of the time of 
the House. The Committee, which has 
proved itself so admirably qualified to 
inquire into the matter, has all but con- 
cluded its inquiry, although it has not 
yet presented its Report upon the subse- 
quent misfortune at the nitro-glycerine 
works. I hope to receive that Report in 
the course of a few days, and our action 
will be taken upon it. The Committee 
will then proceed to inquire into the gene- 
ral question of danger buildings, which, as 
I have said, they have put off, owing to 
the more immediate urgency of the ques- 
tions they have already dealt with, and I 
can only express my firm determination, 
which I am sure is shared by every man 
who is connected: with the Department, to 
lose no opportunity of carrying into 
effect any well-considered advice or re- 
commendation of the Committee, which 
is likely to secure greater safety, not 
only to the men who work so faithfully 
in our service, but in the district in which 
the works are situated. 

Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said, that nobody who had heard 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech could 
doubt that he was fully alive to the im- 
portance of the question, nor could any- 
one doubt that the important announce- 
ment, which had been drawn from him 
as to the steps which were being taken, 
thoroughly justified his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Lockwood) in bringing 
the question before the House. He (Mr. 
Brodrick) must enter his protest against 
the right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, 
that this question ought to have been 
postponed until it could be brought up 
upon the Estimates. The pledge which 
had been given by the Governmeut as to 
the Army Estimates had not been carried 
out. That pledge was that the Army 
and the Ordnance Factory Estimates 
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should be brought on for discussion in 
April, or early in May. He knew that 
circumstances had been too much for the 
Secretary for War in this matter, but in- 
asmuch as the pledge had not been carried 
out, his hon. and gallant Friend could not 
be blamed for having made an opportu- 
nity for bringing this important subject 
under the notice of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to imagine 
that objection was taken on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House to the appointment 
of Lord Sandhurst as Chairman of the 
Committee. That was not the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman had very fairly 
said that the character of Lord Sandhurst’s 
Report would be the best indication of 
his appointment. The objection taken 
by his bon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Lockwood) was practically that a man 
could not be a judge in his own case. 
Inasmuch as the Committee had to go 
into the question of the construction of 
buildings for which the War Department 
was responsible, it was obviously desirable 
that the impression should not get abroad 
that the War Office was sitting in judg- 
ment upon its own performances. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury) had stated that attention 
had been drawn not only by the present 
Superintendent but by the late Superin- 
tendent of the works at Waltham Abbey 
to defects in the construction of the 
buildings, and that no notice had been 
taken of these representations by the 
War Office. 

*Mr. WOODALL was understood to 
say that the cam houses had been recon- 
structed, and were now separated not 
only by the intervening water wheel, but 
by solid traverses. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that was avery 
important element in the matter. As to 
the statement of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), if 
any representations were made such as 
those suggested to the late Government, 
the late Secretary of State was never 
aware of the circumstance, and he (Mr. 
Brodrick) could not find any reference to 
it in the evidence. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hanbury) had also said that artillery 
officers were shovelled into the very 
important position of Superintendent 
without having any special knowledge or 
training, and that it was the intention to 
remove them after five years’ service. 
All that the late Secretary of State had 
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laid down was thet, instead of these ap- 
pointments being for life, they should be 
for five years, the object being that if the 
man appointed did not prove to be the 
best man for the position he-might be 
removed without having any slur cast 
upon his character. It was certainly not 
the intention to limit the appointments to 
five years. The House itself must take 
some share of the responsibility for the 
fact that the buildings of the factory at 
Waltham Abbey were too near together. 
The War Office bought the best site it 
could command, and stinted no money for 
the purpose. It could not govery farfrom 
the town, or otherwise it would have to 
go to the other side of the public road, 
which would have separated the new 
buildings from all the other buildings. 
The fact that there was a footpath cross- 
ing the farm which was taken for the 
erection of danger buildings was put for- 
ward as a complaint in the House, and it 
was only by the use of the greatest pos- 
sible pressure that the War Office suc- 
ceeded in inducing the House to hand the 
path over to them. The War Office, 
however, was bound to maintain the 


path, and he had no doubt that in con- 


sequence of this some of the danger 
buildings had had to be placed nearer 
together than would otherwise have been 
the case. He would urge the Govern- 
ment to see that the recommendations of 
the Committee which they adopted 
should be carried out at once. The 
Secretary for War had said that no undue 
delay had taken place, inasmuch as the 
Committee was not appointed until five 
weeks after the explosion, and no Report 


was made until two and a-half months. 


after the last of the evidence was taken. 
He (Mr. Brodrick) did not think that at 
all events there had been any undue 
haste. He trusted that the result of 
this Debate would be to bring thoroughly 
home to the people of Waltham Abbey the 
fact that the Secretary for War took 
every precaution against storing large 
amounts of explosive material except 
where it could not be possibly avoided, 
and he congratulated his hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Lockwood) upon having 
cleared up the matter in a way which 
must be satisfactory both to the relatives 
of the workmen and to the people of the 
locality. 

*Captain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field) said, he wished to congratulate the 


Mr. Brodrick 
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House on the speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. Asa resident 
near two large Government factories, he 
was able to speak as to the complaints 
which were made to the authorities from 
time to time, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting the War Office to 
take action. He felt that there was real 
urgency in connection with this question, 
and that, therefore, it was a little unfair 
of the Secretary of State for War to 
blame his hon. and gallant Friend for 
raising the Debate. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite that at 
Waltham Abbey at the present time 
there existed alarm which almost 
amounted to a panic. The _ inhabi- 
tants felt that it was no use 
relying on the War Office, seeing 
that there had been four explosions 
within a comparatively recent period. It 
was to be hoped that some new Regula- 
tious would be adopted and greater pre- 
cautions taken. Something more than 
Regulations on paper was needed. The 
Government manufactories of explosives 
should be subject to inspection by some 
authority outside the War Office, who 
would take care that the Regulations 
laid down by the War Office were carried 
out. Had the Secretary of State assured 
them that the Government factories, like 
private factories, would be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Home Office, the 
inhabitants of Waltham Abbey would 
have been able to go to bed at night in 
greater security and comfort. He trusted 
that extra precautions would be taken to 
regulate night-work at the Government 
factory. Night operations were ex- 
tremely dangerous, and to maintain an 
efficient inspection a large staff of In- 
spectors was essential. Then, as to com- 
pensating the victims of the explosions 
and their families, the Secretary of State 
had done everything that the law allowed 
him; but the law was faulty, and he 
(Captain Bowles) trusted that when the 
next inquiry was made the subject of 
pensions and compensation to the work- 
men would be investigated. The mis- 
chief was that at present a man was 
compensated according to the number of 
years he had worked in the factory. If 
he had worked a large number of years, 
it was probable that his widow would 
have reached an advanced age, and so 
much compensation was not needed. But 
where a young man was killed or 
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maimed the compensation given was not 
adequate to support a widow and youth- 
ful family. The question was one which 
should at once be looked into. 


Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, he did not think the hon. and 
gallant Member for Epping was to 
blame for bringing this question forward. 
The raising of the question at the pre- 
sent time was justified, seeing that the 
Government had appropriated practically 
all the time, and the Debate on the Vote 
on Account was closured. There was 
only one remark made by the hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Colonel Lock- 
wood) to which he took exception, and 
that was the remark to the effect that 
Lord Sandhurst should not have been 
put upon the Committee. Lord Sand- 
hurst, who was an old personal friend of 
his own, had proved himself a most 
capable and impartial Chairman of the 
Committee. The extreme laxity shown 
in these factories led one to wonder whe- 
ther in connection with the manufacture 
of cordite things were as they should be. 
The Committee said they had only 
inquired as to. the gunpowder factory, 
and had not dealt with the other build- 
ings. The Secretary of State had said 
that the new buildings were in charge of 


Sir F, Abel. 


Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that what he had stated was that 
the best advice had been taken—that of 
Sir F. Abel, as well as that of Colonel 
Majendie. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he was in- 
formed, upon an authority in which he 
placed implicit trust, that cordite was being 
manufactured at Waltham Abbey in a 
very dangerous manner by what was 
known as the dry process. By this pro- 
cess impalpable dust was given off by the 
guncotton, which settled in all parts of 
the building and was liable to spon- 
taneous combustion. From this dust, 
consequently, an explosion of a violent 
and destructive character might at any 
moment occur. Under the Mines Regu- 
lation Act particular Regulations were 
made that coal-dust should be kept 
thoroughly watered, and _ restrictive 
regulations were even more neces- 
sary in the case of such a highly 
explosive substance as guncotton. 
.To enforce what he had said, only the 
other day an explosion took place in New 
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York which undoubtedly was attributed 
to the spontaneous combustion of this 
guncotton powder, manufactured in a 
similar way to that manufactured at 
Waltham Abbey. In the case of these 
kinds of accidents on board Her Majesty's 
ships they had immediately a Court of 
Inquiry, and in many cases these were 
followed by a Court Martial. He could 
not see why similar regulations should 
not apply to Her Majesty’s factories, 
which were watehed over by Govern- 
ment officials. Some years ago a fearful 
explosion took place at Antwerp under 
similar conditions to these. The pro- 
prietor of the factory which was blown 
up was tried and imprisoned, and his 
manager was sent to prison for a year 
and a-half. He did not require anything 
of that sort, but he thought that the 
Regulations in force in the Army and 
Navy should be applied to Government 
factories ; a Court of Inquiry should sit 
at once, and, if necessary, it should be 
followed by an inquiry similar to a Court 
Martial. 


*Smr W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, this was a question to which 
his attention had been called very much 


in the past few years, and he would like 
to touch upon one point that had not yet 
been alluded to in this Debate. No one, 
he thought, could blame his hon. and 
gallant Friend for bringing this matter 
forward. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had made a most temperate and excellent 
statement, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite had met it by practically con- 
ceding all the points that had been 
urged, and, therefore, the time that had 
been occupied had not been lost. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them the Com- 
mittee had two points to consider—one was 
the position and state of the buildings 
in which these accidents happened, and 
the other was the danger that might 
acerue to life and property in other 
Government establishments. There was 
one point that had not as yet been 
touched upon. If hon. Members would 
take the trouble to read the evidence 
contained in the Blue Book they would 
find that the cause of the accident was 
attributed to the fact that the factory at 
Waltham Abbey had been carried on 
lately at extremely high pressure, 
He did not say that all the accidents 
had happened on that account; but 
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this was self-evident, that on many 
occasions, which could be proved, more 
men had been at work in the factory 
than would have been allowed in any 
private firm, and that with the aid of the 
electric light they had been allowed to 
work day and uight. He was not here 
to ask the Government to give large 
employment to this or that private firm ; 
but, having lived in the vicinity of gun- 
powder all his life, he happened to know 
these private manufactories for years past 
had had certain Government work to do, 
and to carry that out and to meet 
modern requirements these private 
firms had put up most expensive 
machinery, and had employed a number 
of skilled workmen. Now, however, 
these private firms were failing for 
want of work, and there was eminent 
danger of their being closed altogether. 
But the practical point, apart from any 
interest he might have in the matter, 
which he wished to put to the War Office, 
was this: if they were working these 
Government factories at a time of peace 
on such extremely high pressure, what 
would happen to them if, unfortunately, 
this country should be dragged suddenly 
into war, and when these private firms bad 
been extinguished, their machinery sold, 
and their skilled workmen discharged ? 
This was a very important matter ; it 
was not a Departmental but a National 
question, and it was for that reason he 
had brought it before the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
May I explain that all private firms 
whieh are able to supply us with the 
powder we want will have an opportunity 
of tendering for the supply. 

Mr. ABEL SMITH (Herts, E.), who 
was very indistinctly heard, was under- 
stood to press upon the Government the 
necessity of taking every precaution 
against explosions, and to see that the 
rule against carrying loose matches was 
most rigorously enforced, as the most 
deplorable accidents had resulted from 
laxity in regard to this rule. 

Mr. COCHRANE said, he wished to 
ask one question in reference to what fell 
&@ moment ago from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and it was this: would private 
firms be allowed to make the powder by 
the wet process, which they considered 
far safer than the dry process which the 
War Office insisted upon ? 


Sir W. Hart-Dyke 
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*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is a question which I can hardly 
answer in this Debate. 


Question put. 


The House divided :— Ayes 139; 
Noes 184.—(Division List, No. 61.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress, 24th May.] 
SECOND NIGHT. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
Amendment he had placed on the Paper 
to Clause | was, after “ person,” to insert 
“ domiciled in the United Kingdom.” It 
would, no doubt, have struck the Com- 
mittee that as regarded this Estate Duty 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been only too anxious to lay his hands 
upon every kind of property, upon every 
person upon whom he could bring the 
duty to bear; the right hon. Gentle- 
man laid his hands upon willed realty, 
settled property, personalty at home 
and abroad, on property of British 
subjects and of foreigners, and the only 
thing he excepted was real estate outside 
the United Kingdom. In all cases in 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to touch property, either directly, 
because it was situate in this country, or 
indirectly, because it was the personalty 
of a British subject domiciled in this 
country—he drew no distinction whatever 
between the Englishman domiciled in 
this country and a colonist resident 
abroad and a foreigner domiciled and 
resident abroad—upon all of them the 
right hon. Gentleman laid the same 
heavy rate, and in the case of all of them 
he brought all the property into one 
great lump and charged this heavy daty 
upon the total aggregate. In this Amend- 
ment his object was to exempt realty of 
persons domiciled abroad, and his reason 
was that he thought every precaution 
should be taken to prevent foreign 
capital being driven out of this country. 
He feared that the heavy duties to be 
imposed would have the result of driving 
foreign personalty out of this country. 
There were two broad distinctions that 
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could be drawn between the case of a 
man domiciled in this country and the 
ease of a foreigner or colonist domiciled 
outside. In the first place, it was possible 
for him to remove his personalty and 
not to invest it in the United Kingdom, 
and if a person domiciled abroad chose 
to withdraw his capital their opportunity 
of taxing it would be lost. There was 
this further distinetion in the case of a 
person domiciled abroad, whether he 
were living in one of the Colonies or 
was an actual foreigner living in a 
foreign State, if they put too heavy a 
duty upon his personalty in this country, 
the Government—whether it were the 
Government of a Colony or that of a 
foreign independent State, might retaliate 
by putting equally high Death 
Duties on Englishmen resident in 
such Colony or Foreign State. That, 
he thought, was a very serious danger, 
He was quite aware a broad distinction 
ought to be drawn between real and 
personal estate ; he was aware that under 
the law as it stood the law was that they 
should tax real estate in this country ; he 
did not deny that for a moment, and he 
admitted that his case with regard to real 
estate was not so strong as it was with 
regard to personalty, and he should be 
quite willing to see the Estate Duty 
placed upon realty, though he thought 
there was a good deal to be said in regard 
to that point. In the first place, the real 
estate of foreigners was not touched by 
the existing duties, but it was brought 
under the new duty and charged as 
portion of the whole aggregate property ; 
therefore the foreigner was to be liable 
for a new duty upon his realty in this 
country, a duty which would be very 
heavy indeed. He was not so sure that 
it was a wise thing to discourage colonists 
from holding land in this country. For 
his part, he thought they should do every- 
thing they possibly could that was caleu- 
tated to bind our colonists to the Mother 
Country. If they put this heavy duty 
upon the real estate of colonists in this 
country the result might be that they 
would alienate the affections of that 
colony from the Mother Country, and it 
certainly would not be an inducement to 
a colonist who had spent a large portion 
of his life in the colonies to come back to 
the Mother Country and invest his money 
in realty. When real property was ata 
wery low value he thought it was well to 
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get purchasers from all parts of the world 
to take an interest in the land and give to 
it a value that it had not got at the pre- 
sent moment. He did not wish to see 
the demand for real property restricted or 
diminished. Then of course there was 
the other great danger he had referred 
to. He thought that more Englishmen 
held property abroad, in the colonies and 
foreign countries, than colonists or 
foreigners held in the Mother Country, 
and consequently there was the danger 
that if they taxed the foreigner too 
heavily they would retaliate upon the 
Englishmen holding property abroad. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
There is no inducement to do so. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
read the important manifesto issued from 
the agents of our colonies. [An hon. 
MemsBer: Not from the agents.] At 
all events, it represented colonial opinion, 
and they said that an Englishman was 
not taxed upon the property he held in 
the colonies, and if colonists domiciled 
in this country were to be taxed they 
would have every opportunity to retaliate. 
There was another reason why the realty 
of a foreigner should not be so heavily 
taxed as that of the Englishman domi- 
ciled in the United Kingdom, and it was 
this: The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that a great deal of this duty was raised 
for the purpose of maintaining the Navy. 
He (Mr. Hanbury) hardly thought the 
foreigner was interested to the same 
extent in maintaining the Navy as the 
Englishman. He denied that real estate 
was the thing most interested in main- 
taining the Navy, whether that real 
estate were in the hands of foreigners or 
Englishmen. The gainer in the main- 
tenance of the Navy was commerce, and 
the disadvantage had fallen on real 
estate ; therefore there were reasons why 
this tax should not fall so heavily upon 
real estate. But he did not propose to 
press the matter with regard to realty, 
the main object for which he should con- 
tend was maintaining the existing state 
of things which had been regarded as an 
international agreement for many years. 
Two great principles had hitherto been 
regarded in our taxation. The first was 
that taxation should be levied on real 
estate in accordance with the law of the 
land in which that real estate was situate. 
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That was one of the old maxims with re- 
gard to realty, but the maxim with re- 
gard to personalty was wholly different. 
Hitherto personalty in the possession of 
a person domiciled abroad had not been 
liable to the duties levied on personalty 
in this country. No Legacy Duty was 
paid on the willed personalty of a person 
domiciled abroad, and no Succession Duty 
was paid on settled personalty. They 
might be told that willed personalty did 
pay Probate Duty and also the new 
Estate Duty of the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether the person was 
domiciled in this country or outside. In 
that one case of Probate Duty, un- 
doubtedly the personalty of a man domi- 
ciled abroad was put on the same footing 
as the personal willed property of a man 
domiciled in this country. There was 
a good and sound reason for that. The 
duty was paid in that case not because 
the man had this property—for in the 
shape of Legacy and Succession Duties 
he escaped the payment—but because he 
got certain advantages from the law in 
this country, and he was charged the 
Probate Duty because the State per- 
formed a duty towards him which forced 
But 


him in return to pay the State. 
now, for the first time, they were going 
to put the settled personalty and the 
real estate of the man domiciled abroad 
in exactly the same position that willed 


personalty had been hitherto. That 
was to say they were going to abrogate 
the rule which had hitherto said that 
practically he should not pay upon his 
personalty unless the State had performed 
some duty for which it could charge him. 
If they were going to impose this heavy 
exceptional duty on willed and settled per- 
sonalty they would have to deal with the 
fact that whatever they might do the 
personalty, if a man died intestate, would 
be distributed not according to the law 
of this country, but according to the 
country in which he was domiciled. That 
was clearly a complication that would 
arise under this legislation. As Clause 
8 stood at the present moment if they 
were going to levy this Estate Duty on 
personalty, settled and willed, of a man 
domiciled in this country, in order to 
arrive at what that estate duty ought to 
be they would have to take into the cal- 
culation the whole of that man’s pro- 
perty abroad willed and settled. But 
how were they going to know anything 


Mr. Hanbury 
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about a foreigner’s personalty abroad ? 
They had no means of arriving at any 
information with regard to it. They had 
thus this position of things. Not only 
were they going to impose heavy duty 
upon the settled personalty of the 
foreigner, but supposing a foreigner had 
got £1,000,000 of personalty abroad, 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had got no right whatever to .tax—the 
right hon. Gentleman was going to bring 
in the whole of that personalty into the 
aggregate amount, and levy the Estate 
Duty on that sum in addition to the small 
amount of personalty which the foreigner 
held in this country. A man might have 
£1,000,000 of personalty abroad and 
£100,000 worth in this country, and 
actually in the case of a foreigner that 
Estate Duty would. be levied on 
£1,100,000. That was legitimate in the 
case of a man domiciled in this country, 
but in the case of a foreigner they had 
no right to tax his personalty abroad. 
The right hon. Gentleman was actually 
saying by this Bill: “Although I am 
not entitled to tax his personalty abroad 
I will bring it into the aggregate, and if 
I cannot tax it abroad I will calculate it 
for the Estate Duty at Home, and he 
shall pay not only on the £100,000 
which I can tax, but also on the 
£1,000,000 which I cannot tax.” He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman was 
it wise as a matter of policy to drive 
foreign capital from their shores in this 
way? There was little enough of 
capital in this country at the present 
time, and he thought the more they 
encouraged foreign capital here the better 
it would be. It would be a most 
foolish thing, if by any heavy 
Death Duties they were to drive 
capital out of the country. Already 
their Death Duties were the highest in 
the world; and now in addition to 
making them higher they were going to 
make them more complicated by the 
proposals to which he had adverted, and 
by charging a lump sum dependent on 
the value of the estate varying with the 
amount a man died possessed of, and not 
with the amount of the legacy. A 
foreigner would be an idiot indeed if he 
invested one penny of his money in this 
country if these proposals became law. 
They could tax the personalty of a man 
domiciled in this country, but they could 
not apply the same principle to those not 
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domiciled in this country, and for this 
reason : A man domiciled here could not 
retaliate, but a man with a foreign domi- 
cile was either a colonist or a foreigner, 
and his country might retaliate and im- 

se heavy duties in consequence of the 
heavy duties this country had imposed 
upon him and his fellow-subjects. What 
would be the eftect of this? Take the 
ease of the hon. Member for Keighley, 
who had a large amount of personalty 
invested abroad. What would happen in 
his case? He would be taxed twice 
over for that personalty. Even if the 
duties were not raised he would pay to 
the taxation of the country in which his 
mills were situated, and then he would 
pay this heavy additional duty as being a 
man domiciled in this country and having 
personalty abroad. He did not think 
that was an equitable principle upon 
which to proceed. He did not go the 
length of saying that all foreign per- 
sonalty or realty ought to be exempt, 
because the case of realty was not so 
strong as personalty ; but he thought he 
had made out a case for exempting 
foreign personalty mainly on the ground 
that they did not want to drive foreign 
capital out of this country by an increase 
of the Death Duties, and in the case of 
Englishmen domiciled in this country 
who had works or personalty abroad they 
did not want them retaliated upon and 
additional duties placed upon them ; so 
that, not only would they have to pay 
the heavy duties of the country in which 
the works were situated, but .also these 
additional duties which would be, for 
the first time, levied upon them as 
subjects of this country. What he 
asked was that they should leave the 
law with regard to foreigners exactly 
as it stood at the present moment, and he 
dil soon the ground that he did not want 
to see foreign capital driven out of this 
country. Considering that their Death 
Duties were the highest in the world, he 
asked that they should not so enormously 
add to them to such an extent as to pre- 
vent foreign capital being invested in 
this country. Again, he would point out 
that there would be a great temptation to 
the foreigner to evade the duty, and his 
opportunities for doing so must naturally 
be greater than those of men domiciled in 
this country. He should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, as a 
matter of fact, even the small Probate 
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Duty on the personalty of persons 
domiciled out of the country was not 
already evaded? They knew that 
there were numbers of foreigners—and 
foreigners in Royal positions, who, looking 
to this country as about the safest place 
to invest money, and the possibility of 
revolutions in their own country, sent a 
great deal of capital here. Had the Pro- 
bate Duty touched these men hitherto ? 
He very much doubted if even the small 
Probate Duty levied on the personalty of 
foreigners domiciled outside this country 
had hitherto been paid to any great 
extent. He feared that in the future 
there would be much greater risk of one 
of two things happening : either the per- 
sonalty would not be sent over for in- 
vestment in this country, or if sent by 
foreigners the duty upon it would be 
evaded. For these two reasons he begged 
to move his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, ufter the word “ person,” to insert 
the words “domiciled in the United 
Kingdom.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT said, he could 
not help thinking that the hon. Member 
had moved his Amendment in entire 
ignorance of the present law on this matter. 
At present the whole of the personal 
property in this country held by persons 
domiciled abroad was subject to and did 
pay Probate Duty. 


Mr. HANBURY : 
alty ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, his state- 
ment referred to personal property as a 
rule. Probate Duty, he repeated, was a 
duty payable and paid upon administra- 
tion in respect of personal property in 
this country belonging to the deceased 
wherever domiciled. That was the 
general rule, and the personal property 
of everybody, whether domiciled here or 
abroad, was subject to Probate Duty and 
did pay it. 

Mr. HANBURY : 
settled personalty ? 

*Sir W. HARCOURT asked the hon. 
Member to allow him to state the general 
proposition. Settled personalty, as every- 
body knew, because of the character of 
the settlement, did not pay Probate Duty. 


Settled person- 


What about 
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Settled property did not pay Probate 
Duty for the technical reason that, under 
the settlement, it could not come under 
the jurisdiction of the Probate Court, and 
it was upon that ground, and that 
ground alone, that it did not pay Probate 
Duty. 

“Probate is not granted in respect of the 
estates generally, but in respect of such Sas 
are at the testator’s death within the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual judge by whom it is granted.” 
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It was upon that technical ground that 
property under settlement did not pay 
Probate. It was not the least in the 
world on the ground of domicile, for 
wherever a man was domiciled he now 
paid the Probate Duty. The consequence 
of passing the Amendment would be the 
loss of hundreds of the thousands of 
pounds which were now paid by persons 
domiciled abroad under Probate Duty and 
Estate Duty. [Mr. Hansvry interrupted 
with some observation.] They were 
now in Committee, and if the hon. Mem- 
ber wanted to contradict him, he would 


have an opportunity of doing so here- 
after, but he had a right to make a state- 


ment on this subject without being ex- 


posed to continued interruption. He did 
not interrupt the hon. Member, though, 
in his opinion, every sentence he uttered 
was founded in error, both in law and in 
fact. That was the general proposition, 
and there was no rule of exemption in 
respect of domicile upon that ground. 
He had stated the general proposition 
that personalty belonging to persons 
domiciled outside the United Kingdom 
now paid Probate to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. There 
was a difference with regard to real 
property, which was charged under 
the law of the country in which that 
real property was situated. Thehon. Mem- 
ber had contended that the proposals 
of the Government would have the effect 
of driving capital out of the country. 
At the present moment personalty be- 
longing to persons domiciled abroad paid 
4 per cent. Probate Duty. What was the 
proposition of the hon. Member? He 
would take real property first. The hon. 
Member said that great complaints were 
made of the high taxation of realty in 
this country, and he asked that because 
a foreign gentleman or an Englishman 
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chose to live abroad and owned an estate 
here he should not be asked to any 
taxes upon the realty, whilst the English 
gentleman residing here was to pay such 
taxes. Would such a state of things be 
tolerated for a moment, as that any 
foreigner who chose to bring his capital 
to this country should be at an advantage 
compared with English capitalists ? The 
proposition was absurd, and it was hardly 
possible to treat arguments of this kind 
seriously. Probate Duty was now put 
upon personalty, and was not put upon 
settled personalty, and that was one of 
the very evils the Government proposed 
to remedy. If free personalty was to be 
charged, then settled personalty ought 
also to be liable to this tax ; and if both 
were liable, then real property ought 
to be. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument about driving 
capital abroad was absurd. The Amend- 
ment struck not only at the root of the 
proposal in the clause, but against taxa- 
tion on all property. If carried it would 
be absolutely ruinous to the existing 
sources of the Revenue of the country. 
He was sure his predecessor in the Office 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
whom he saw opposite—would not be 
a party to the depletion of the Revenue, 
or to striking a blow at the resources of 
the country. The Amendment, if carried 
into effect, would deplete by hundreds of 
thousands of pounds the resources already 
at the command of the Government ; and, 
of course, they could not think of accept- 
ing it. 

*Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- 
shire) said, he should not have intervened 
—for he did not know that he was alto- 
gether disposed to support the Amend- 
ment—if he had not thought that if a 
silent vote was given many observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be mis- 
understood. In his anxiety to defend 
himself against the Amendment the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
go a great deal too far, and to leave out 
of view some of the very real dangers 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Preston. It was quite trae, as the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, that at this 
moment the Probate Duty was payable 
independently of the domicile of the 
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deceased. But why was that? It was 
because Probate Duty was not so much 
a tax in the proper sense of the word as 
a payment in exchange for a service 
rendered. What the State gave in 
exchange for Probate Duty was an active 
title to ingather the estate which the 
executor otherwise would not have ; and 
that was the distinction between settled 
and unsettled property. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had pointed out that 
Legacy and Succession Duty were pay- 
able on realty but not on personalty 
where the deceased was domiciled abroad. 
Again, he asked, why ? The answer 
was because that was really a tax, and in 
accordance with the view which bad 
always prevailed in the law that moveables 
followed the person, it was not right to 
put a tax on moveables in the estate of 
a person—that was to say a foreigner— 
domiciled abroad. On the other hand, if 
a foreigner chose to buy real property in 
England, he in one sense became an Eng- 
lishman, and it was out of the question 
to say that an Englishman should pay a 
tax on real property, but that if a 
foreigner came and held it he should be 
exempt. That was because it was a 
proper tax. That being the state of the 


law at present, what did the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer propose to do? Of 
course, here they were bound to take the 
Bill as it stood—to take the whole scheme 
as it would stand if passed into law. 
What the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
was this: he wished—and they all 
admitted that it was a very admirable 
wish—to reduce the number of Estate 
Duties and to crush into the Estate 
Duty the three duties previously known 
as Probate Duty, Estate Duty, and 
Account Duty. They should remember 
what happened with the Probate Duty at 
present. Although the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite right in saying .that 
Probate Duty did not depend on domicile, 
yet he. forgot the second proposition— 
that the incidence of the Probate Duty 
did depend on the local situation of the 
estate. At present Probate Duty was 
only paid on property which fell within 
the letters of administration so that the 
domiciled foreigner, though he had to 
pay a return for the active title which 
the State gave him, did not pay a sou 
for any property he had at home. 
In order to mass together the three duties, 
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the right hon. Gentleman proposed in 
Section 1 that the Estate Duty should be 
charged upon the principal value of all 
property which passed, and in Section 3 
he again spoke of all property passing. 
The dangers the hon. Member fore- 
shadowed here were real and not ima- 
ginary. If the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent form it would impose on the 
foreigner a duty which he had never paid 
before, and which it was absolutely im- 
possible to defend on any ground of 
equity or common-sense. He also agreed 
with his hon. Friend that the imposition 
of these duties would be followed by the 
real and practical danger of driving 
capital out of the country. He was not 
going to repeat the hon. Member’s argu- 
ment, but he ventured to say that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
anxiety to combat the hon. Member, 
really did not take note of that which 
was the true weight of the hon. Member’s 
speech, and did not notice these dangers 
atall. The right hon. Gentleman had 
rather attacked the hon. Member for 
wishing to do that which he (Mr. Gra- 
ham-Murray) was sure he did not wish 
todo. The right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented that the hon. Member wanted the 
foreigner to be exempted from all pay- 
ment in regard to real property. His hon. 
Friend did not wish to do anything of 
the kind. He only wished that duty 
should be levied on the property for 
which the State here did something. 
Probably effect would be best given to 
these cogent views when the question of 
aggregation came before the Committee, 
when a judiciously-worded Amendment 
would avoid all the dangers which had 
been pointed out without running into 
the extreme with which alone the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had dealt in his 


speech. 
*Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 


said, he was not surprised that his hon. 
Friend had moved the Amendment. No 
doubt, like a great many of them, the 
right hon. Gentleman had been puzzled 
to know exactly what was meant by this 
clause. But it was very doubtful whe- 
ther what the hon. Member wanted would 
be met by the Amendment. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had now assured 
the Committee that the duty which he 
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intended to impose was a Probate Duty ; 
but, as far as anyone could understand, 
the duty proposed in the Bill was not a 
Probate Duty at all. It was going to 
include the duty which had hitherto been 
charged as Probate, but in effect it would 
be a sort of Succession or Legacy Duty, 
that was to say, to be paid by the benefi- 
eiaries. As the clause stood, it would 
levy a duty on _ property which 
had never yet been liable, and which 
ought not to be liable, to Probate Duty, 
and in respect of which it could not be 
levied—he meant real property situated 
abroad. Probate Duty had always been 
levied in this country on one set of pro- 
perty and on no more. You see that it 
is necessary to obtain the appointment 
of an.executor or administrator, for and 
upon that Probate Duty was paid. 
The moment the two duties were mixed 
up together, however, they were plunged 
into a sea of difficulties. If Clause 2 
were meant to be an inclusive definition, 
it would get rid of the difficulty ; but 
there was no assurance that that was so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I should have thought a 
short answer would have been given to 
I do not 


my hon, and learned Friend. 
think the Amendment should be sup- 
ported at this point, but it raises some 


very important questions. The whole 
question of Death Duties on properties 
situated in one country and belonging to 
persons domiciled in another, or vice 
versa, is well deserving of attention. The 
question has frequently puzzled the Inland 
Revenue Department ; the colonies have 
taken the greatest interest in it; and the 
Amendment ought not to be brushed 
aside as a frivolous Amendment to which 
no attention ought to be paid. The Com- 
mittee must see that if you put too high 
a tax on foreign capital temporarily in 
this country the property belonging to 
a person domiciled abroad—that capital 
will be withdrawn. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said he presumed that 
persons in this country would not desire 
that capital belonging to foreigners 
should be retained in this country. But 
generally the feeling on both sides of the 
House will be that as little difficulty as 
possible should be placed upon the ebb 
and flow of capital from one country to 
another. One point the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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has failed to note is of great importance. 
He pointed out that the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Preston would abolish 
even the existing Probate Duty by his 
Amendment. The hon.Gentleman contests 
that point. Butif he were right the Amend- 
ment could not be supported. I admit 
that in the frankest manner. Although 
the present 4 per cent. duty on foreign 
property may not be excessive, it is a 
very different question when as much as , 
8 per cent. is concerned, especially if 
there are high duties in the other 
country. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer told us that there was a 10 per cent. 
Death Duty in the Colonies. A person 
dying in the colonies with property in 
this country might, therefore, have to pay 
18 per cent. That would make it very 
difficult for capital to be held in the two 
countries. The increase of the duty is a 
material fact in the case. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The man 
must be a millionaire for those figures to 
be correct. It is always the millionaire. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I wish that the 
right hon. Gentleman would argue these 
questions without importing prejudice. 
It is not the interest of the millionaire 
which is in question. I am arguing ina 
business-like way. I am pointing out 
that it is the interposition of difficulties 
which may prevent capital flowing be- 
tween the two countries, and whether a 
man has a million or a quarter of a 
million the difficulty will arise, and the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to take it 
into account. Take the case of the 
millionaire. Suppose he had £800,000 
in the colonies and £200,000 in this 
country. Such a man dare not keep the 
£200,000 here as he grows old, because 
it would involve him in a duty on a 
million. That is a point with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
dealt. Does not the right hon. Gentle- 
man see thatin such cases the system of 
aggregation is exaggerative, and that 
it cannot hold water in any practical dis- 
cussion ? It will disturb the relations of 
capital between two countries. How- 
ever scoffingly the right hon. Gentleman 
may treat the Amendment, that is a point 
which deserves an answer. The enor- 
mous increase of the duty, the extension 
of it to settled property, and the intro- 
duction of the element of aggregation 
are all points on which it is important to 
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appreciate the novelty which this Budget 
will produce. We are not merely engaged 
in a controversy between the two sides of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
will see that a matter so thoroughly 
affecting the colonies was deserving of 
serious attention. Therefore, I think 
my hon. Friend has been right in raising 
this question of domicile, though there 
may be more convenient forms of giving 
effect to the object of the Amendment. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: The funda- 
mental reason why we object to this 
Amendment is because, in our opinion, 
capital, whether personalty or realty, 
should be charged on equal terms in this 
country to the native and domiciled 
people of the country and to those who 
hold property here and are domiciled 
elsewhere. Any other distinction would 
be intolerably unjust. Would English 
capitalists endure that foreigners should 
bring their capital here and avoid the 
taxation to which English capital is sub- 
jected ? He did not see present the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sheffield ; but 
the proposal was enough to make every 
hair on his head stand on end. It would 
involve the marking of every investment 


and every sovereign as foreign property 
that is not to be liable to the same taxa- 


tion as English capital. It is impossible 
to entertain such an idea seriously. I ask 
the Committee to conceive the position 
of a Frenchman establishing a mill in 
Manchester, and it being asked that he 
should pay a lower rate of taxation than 
an Englishman with another mill next door. 
It is impossible to argue this question, 
because the contention is absurd on the 
face of it. The hon. Member said that 
foreigners had not the same interest in 
the naval defence of the country. That 
is the ground on which the foreigner is 
asked to pay at a lower rate than the 
Englishman. 

Mr. HANBURY : I said it applied 
to realty. 


Srr W. HARCOURT: Well, take 
it as applying to realty, the foreigner, 
therefore, who holds landed estate in Eng- 
land is not to pay the same taxation as 
the English gentleman because he has 
not the same interest in the safety of the 
country. That is the argument laid 
before the House of Commons. I really 
must be excused from treating it seriously. 
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Iinvite hon. Gentlemen opposite to place 
it before another tribunal as well, and 
they will probably find that the same 
answer will be given as the House of 
Commons will give to it this evening. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman ought to attempt to under- 
stand the views of the Opposition, and to 
deal with the serious points that have 
been raised. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
favourite method of argument—it is very 
clear, and I compliment him upon it— 
is to seize on one weak point of an 
adversary’s case, and to work it to death, 
giving the “go-by” to the other points of 
the case. 


Str W. HARCOURT: The weak 
point is the Amendment. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: There may be 
some defect in the wording of 
the Amendment, but I urge that 
the serious portion of the argument 
must be dealt with, and that is the ques- 
tion of aggregation. The right hon. 
Gentleman says the foreigner is to stand 
precisely on the same footing as the 
native of this country ; and then, in his 
usual manner, he says that another 
tribunal may decide upon the issue. I 
wish to argue the question in the spirit 
of Committee, and not in the spirit of 
Party contest. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I have argued 
the question on the wording of the 
Amendment as it stands, and that is the 
proper business of the Committee. If 
the right hon. Gentleman admits that the 
Amendment cannot be sustained let the 
Committee get rid of it. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It is the duty of 
the right hon. Gentleman to suggest im- 
provements in the Amendment with a 
view to obtain an issue out of what may 
be a real difficulty. There are sufficient 
difficulties connected with this matter to 
make that course very desirable. The 
right hon. Gentleman makes a kind of 
appeal to the country. He says—“ See 
the benefit that is proposed to be given 
to the foreigner.” Does the right hon. 
Gentleman not know that when a foreigner 
leaves his property in the shape of 
legacies it is placed on a different footing 
from the property of those who are 
domiciled in this country? The argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman about 
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the foreigner is ridiculous. Surely the 
colonists deserve some consideration in 
the matter. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will look up the archives of the 
Treasury he will see that the question 
of the Death Duties as it affects 
foreigners has led to difficulties. There 
is a serious question involved in this 
Amendment, and it deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

*Mr. ROBY (Lancashire, Eccles) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s, Hanover Square, would 
best assist the Committee if with his 
knowledge of the subject he would not 
east his shield of protection over unfor- 
tunate Amendments of this kind, and 
bring forward arguments which did not 
apply to this question, but might apply 
to something else. The point of aggre- 
gation arose on Clause 3, not on the 
present clause. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man desired to exempt the foreigner from 
the costs of aggregation, let him put 
down an Amendinent to Clause 3. The 
point they had to decide in connection 
with Clause 1 was, who were the persons 
to be subjected to the proposed duties. 
He confessed that having listened a good 
many times to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
dwelling on the unfortunate character of 
recent. English legislation which, they 
said, was all in favour of. foreigners as 
against the natives of this country, he 
was amused to find that the first Amend- 
ment brought forward on this Bill was 
to exempt the foreigner from the duties 
to be levied on natives holding property 
in this country. Even the right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that the Amend- 
ment was not good. Then why should 
not the right hon. Gentleman advise his 
hon. Friend to withdraw it and bring it 
forward in another shape. What was 
the good of discussing an Amendment 
which did not apply to the present case, 
and which, if carried into effect, would 
have results he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be in favour of any 
more than anyone else ? The sooner 
they left this Amendment and went to 
one that could be supported by argument, 
the better it would be in the interest of 
the good name of the House? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he quite understood why 
the hon. Member for’ Eccles dismissed 
the Amendment in so airy a way. The 
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hoa. Member entirely failed to understand 
the Amendment, or the clause it proposed 
to amend. More time would be saved if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead 
of going into heavy hysterics, would read 
the first clause and see how pertinent the 
Amendment wastoit. This clause taxed 
everybody in respect of every piece of 
his property all the world over. It was 
a case of Cesar Augustus issuing a 
decree that the world should be taxed, 
Cesar Augustus sitting in Downing 
Street had framed this first clause, which 
was a modern instance of the decree of 
the ancient autocrat and ruler. It was 
true by the time Cesar had got to the 
end of Clause 2 some intelligent person, 
probably from the Legacy Duty Office, 
recommended him to put a little water 
into his wine, and to modify his decree. 
But the Committee were now dealing 
with Clause 1, in which Cesar Augustus 
decrees that every person, of the hundreds 
of millions of persons in the world, should 
pay duty on his property, whether that 
property was in the United Kingdom er 
in China. Surely it was_ perfectly 
reasonable, notwithstanding the views of 
the hon. Member for Eccles, that they 
should introduce some limitation into 
the clause before they passed from it. 


*Mr. ROBY : English Acts of Parlia- 
ment do not run in China at present. 


Sir R. WEBSTER: The Legacy 
Duty does. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, his 
complaint against the clause was that it 
assumed to run in China, Tartary, and 
even in Russia. He was only an humble 
layman, but he submitted that the true 
principle upon which the taxation of 
property passing by death proceeded was 
that when the property was in this 
country, actually or constructively, then 
they had a right to impose a tax upon it. 
But this clause threw a tax on the whole 
habitable world. There was absolutely 
no limit whatever, and that being so, it 
was highly proper that this Amendment 
should be entertained, and that the Com- 
mittee should consider the desirability of 
restricting the scope of the clause to 
persons domiciled in the United King- 
dom. He defied even the hon. Member 
for Eccles to find any limit to the appli- 
cation of the tax. 

Mr. ROBY : It is in Clause 2. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
were not now on Clause 2. They were 
dealing with Clause 1, and he would 
«confine himself, as he was bound to do, 
to Clause 1. The words of the first 
Legacy Duties Act were as extremely 
wide as the words used in this Bill. But 
the Law Courts laid down that there was 
a necessary limit to the operation of the 
Act, and that was that it was limited to 
“the sphere of the enactment ”—to use 
the words of the Judge—or to persons 
domiciled in this country. Whatever 
Act they passed it would, necessarily, be 
restricted to this sphere, and in this case 
the sphere must be such property as was 
found in the country. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that before 
withdrawing the Amendment, on the 
ground that it went too far as including 
realty as well as personalty, he desired 
to say that in so far as personalty was 
concerned he had not heard one single 
argument against it. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer made a platform oration 
about drawing distinctions between 
foreigners and Englishmen. It was all 
perfectly absurd, because it was the 
law of the land at the present moment 
that no Legacy Duty whatever 
was charged upon the personalty of 
foreigners, although it was charged on 
the personalty of persons domiciled in 
this country. He would advise the right 
hon. Gentleman to forego his platform 
oratory in the House, if he desired his 
Billtomake more progress. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked for courtesy ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman should give to the 
Opposition at least a little of the courtesy 
he expected from them. It was for the 
Leader of the House to set the example. 
He moved the Amendment because he 
did not want to see capital driven out of 
the country. It was in the interest of the 
country and not in the interest of the 
foreigners he made the proposal, and the 
right hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that the Amendment, if carried, would 
not relieve all taxation from the shoulders 
of the foreigner. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he desired to protest against the 
statement made by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Eccles that aggrega- 
tion was not included in the clause. 
The clause was based on aggregation, 


and aggregation alone. Aggregation 
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was the life and soul of the clause. If 
the statement were made by any other 
Member of the House he would not have 
taken any notice of it. But the hon. 
Member occupied a semi-official position, 
as one of the Deputy Chairmen of the 
House, and great weight was on that 
account attached to his statements. 
Another matter he would like to refer 
to was the action of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in dragging in the millionaire. Really, 
there was no necessity to refer to the 
millionaire at all, The man _ with 
£100,000 paid 6 per cent., and that case 
was good enough for argument without 
going to the millionaire who paid 8 per 
cent. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HANBURY moved an Amend- 
meet to leave out in 16 the words “ com- 
mencement of this Part” and insert 
“passing.” Ifthe Bill stood as at pre- 
sent its effect would be retrospective. 
But that could not have been the 
intention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man when the Bill was drawn up. 
This part of the Bill would come 
into operation on the 3lst of May. 
When the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duced his Budget he undoubtedly be- 
lieved that this Bill would become law 
by the Ist of June, and in that case the 
date of the 3lst of May for the measure 
to come into operation would have been 
reasonable enough. Now, however, it 
was impossible that the measure could 
become law by the Ist of June, and 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to fix some day for the Bill to come into 
operation that would prevent its being of 
a retrospective character. It was for 
that reason he moved his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
16, to leave out the words “ commence- 
ment of this Part,” and insert the word 
“ passing.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, that the proper time to settle this 
matter would be upon Clause 20. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
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press his Amendment, but that the matter 
might be left over for discussion upon 
the subsequent clause. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, that having a distinct assurance 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that there would be full opportunity later 
on for consideration of this point he 
thought it might be convenient to post- 
pone the Amendment. He must, how- 
ever, point out that the question was a 
most important one, involving entirely 
different conditions from those which at 
present prevailed. It would, of course, 
affect a large number of existing wills. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he should like to understand distinctly 
what would be the date at which the 
Bill would come into operation. The 
date was important, because he under- 
stood that this Estate Duty represented 
£50,000 a day. He hoped the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able to 
tell them that the date named would be 
one after the passing of the Act. If the 
Bill applied retrospectively he was afraid 
a great deal of hardship would be in- 
flicted. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
object with which he brought forward 
the Amendmeni was to avoid the cost 
that would be placed upon the small 
estates if this tax were made retro- 
spective. He was willing to postpone 
the Amendment until Clause 20 was 
reached; but he thought he ought 
to get from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer some assurance that the Act 
would not be retrospective, and that op- 
portunity should be given for proper 
discussion upon Clause 20. He really 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
give him some assurance that the Act 
would not be made retrospective, in 
which case he would be very glad to 
withdraw his Amendment. Unless he 
received that assurance he should cer- 
tainly go to a Division. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
With regard to the latter matter, I do 
not think that the hon. Gentleman need 
be under any apprehension. I have read 
this morning, in a leading Conservative 
organ, that in consequence of the number 
of Amendments on the Paper, it 
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is feared that the Estate Duty 
section of the Bill will not be disposed of 
before the end of this week. I think 
that is a rather reassuring statement. 
With regard to the other point I do not 
think it ought to be pressed now, but that 
it should be reserved for the House 
itself to fix the date when the proper 
opportunity arises. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the Amendment he had 
thought of moving was a very small one, 
framed in the interests of accuracy. The 
word used in the Bill was “levied,” and 
he thought the proper word to be used 
was “charged.” He had looked at a 
good many Acts and found that this was 
the general rule. It was not, however, 
a matter of first-class importance, al- 
though he submitted the suggestion to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, the word 


was used in both senses. 
Ture CHAIRMAN said, he did not 
understand the hon. Member to move. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: No, Sir; 
I will not move the Amendment. 


*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
proposed to omit the words providing 
that the Estate Duty should be levied 
on “ the principal value of” all property. 
He said that these words “ principal 
value” appeared to him to raise the whole 
question of the new Estate Duty at once. 
Certainly the House was entitled to fuller 
information upon the matter. No one, 
not even a solicitor, understood the Bill 
as it stood. In his opinion, the Death 
Duties ought to have been dealt with in 
a separate Bill, and very carefully con- 
sidered. The House would, no doubt, 
remember that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian had himself 
said that a Bill of so much magnitude 
was worthy of a whole Session’s deli- 
beration. It seemed to him that under 
the provisions of this Bill the Govern- 
ment were attempting to bring about a 
financial revolution (the clauses of the 
measure being very vaguely drafted) in 
order to carry out distinct operations. 
The first of these objects was the assimi- 
lation of personalty and realty, although 
every Member of the House must know 
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that they were essentially different. 
The second was a graduated scale of 
assessment, which increased rapidly from 
£100 to £100,000, and from 1 per cent. 
to 6 per cent., but only in regard to 
1 per cent. between £100,000 and 
£500,000, with another half per cent. 
in the case of properties over 
the value of £1,000,000. This 
taxation ought to be spread more 
gradually at first and continued gradu- 
ally up to 8 per cent. in order that it 
might be founded upon a fair principle. 
The arrangement for the aggregation of 
the dead man’s property so as to make 
small legatees pay the same as the 
successors to princely fortunes derived 
from the aggregate estate was most un- 
fair. An aggregation of the kind sug- 
gested must be either very hard upon all 
the smaller beneficiaries under a wili or a 
gross injustice to the residuary legatee. 


Smrr W. HARCOURT: I rise to 
Order. This clause has nothing to do 
with aggregation. If there was no pro- 
posal for aggregation at all this clause 
would stand just as itis. Therefore, I 
submit to you, Mr. Mellor, that any dis- 
cussion upon aggregation in respect of 
this clause is entirely out of Order. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Does not 


“ 9: an BD 
the word “all” imply aggregation } 


THe CHAIRMAN : I do not think 
that the question of aggregation is 
out of Order upon this clause. 


Mr. HENEAGE, continuing, said, 
that the proposal of the Government 
amounted to an attempt to mortgage 
the effects of a living person in anticipa- 
tion of his death, and was in fact a 
legislative post obit. It would impose 
a penalty upon all thrift and good 
management, and was in his view the 
most unfair, unjust, and indefensible 
provision iu the Budget. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
rise to Order. Is not the question before 
the House that the word “ levied ” stand 
part of the Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : No, that matter 
has been disposed of. 

Mr. HENEAGE, proceeding, said, 
that the tax was a charge upon a class 
of property which ought not to be so 
burdened. Under one of the clauses of 
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the Bill it was proposed that all the pro- 
perty for assessment should be aggre- 
gated, and that all small legatees should 
have to pay the same tax as those who 
came into a princely fortune. That was 
a proposal for legislation of a hoteh-potch 
kind. The “prospective value” which 
was included in the clause would fall en- 
tirely on private owners of property. 
Those who had laid out large sums on 
their estates would get no deduction from 
the Death Duty unless the money had 
been raised by mortgage on the property. 
Where urban property was held by 
trustees and companies nothing would be 
paid ; therefore, private owners would be 
at a great disadvantage in the manage- 
ment of their estates. In the case of 
agricultural land, how was the principal 
value to be assessed ? Much agricultural 
land could not be sold readily, and a 
great many details in the assessment 
would take a long time to value. What 
would become of the smaller legatees 
during that period of delay? Then the 
provisions affecting expectations in rela- 
tion to principal value were most unfair. 
In one part of the Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman provided that nothing was to 
be allowed to those who came into pro- 


perty until everything was settled. In 
some counties rents would not be re- 
ceived for six months afterwards. The 


question was whether it was possible to 
assimilate the Death Duties upon realty 
and personalty. He objected strongly 
to the proposal that every kind of pro- 
perty should be brought into hotch-pot 
for the purposes of taxation. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the words “ the principal 
value of.”"—( Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘the’ stand part of the Clause.” 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: Sir, a great 
part of the hon. Member’s speech has no 
relation to the question. I have already 
pointed out, and will point out again, 
that aggregation is one of the chief re- 


forms which the Government contem- 
plate. Hitherto injustice has been in- 


flicted under the Death Duties because 
certain kinds of property have been 
charged on their principal value whilst 
other kinds have been charged on very 
much less than the principal value, 
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There are three principles of reform 
which the Government wish to establish 
—equalisation, aggregation, and gradua- 
tion. Equalisation, to which I will con- 
fine my remarks at this point, can be 
arrived at by taking a common measure, 
that measure being principal value. 
There are various methods of finding the 
principal value, and I do not wish at this 
particular point of our proceedings to 
decide definitely how it is to be arrived 
at. The clause under consideration is 
simply a statement of the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and it would be improper 
to ingraft upon it limitations which 
would be more in place in subsequent 
clauses. The sixth clause, Sub-section 
5, proposes to enact 

“that the value of the property for the pur- 
pose of Estate Duty shall be ascertained by the 
Commissioners in such manner and by such 
means as they think fit,”’ 
and it then provides for an appeal to the 
High Court by persons who think them- 
selves aggrieved. I can quite under- 
stand that many hon. Gentlemen may 
not be satisfied with this precise mode of 
ascertaining the value of property, but I 
venture to suggest that they ought to 
wait until that clause is reached before 
proposing alternative methods, and not 
to attempt to introduce them in Clause 1. 
Some people wish that the duty should 
be levied upon the annual value of pro- 
perty instead of the principal value. 
Annual value may be a proper element 
in the consideration of the value of 
land ; but that cannot be said in the case 
of other classes of property, where the 
annual value is no doubt very small, but 
which, if sold, would produce an enor- 
mous sum. I trust that hon. Members 
will once and for all grasp the fact that 
a great injustice is done to the community 
at large by not assessing the principal value 
of thisclass of property for the purposes of 
taxation merely because its present annual 
value was very inconsiderable. Take, for 
example, the Savernake Estate, a property 
that has no annual value at all, and yet is 
of enormous value when placed upon the 
market. Then there is the case of the 
Maplin Sands, lately purchased by the 
Government for £170,000. They are 
valueless so far as any annual yield is con- 
cerned, because twice in a day they are 
covered by the sea, but they have a 
selling value. This is also especially 
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growing towns. Is it fair that the in- 
habitants of those towns should continue 
to pay high rates for the purpose of 
effecting improvements which directly 
increase the value of the land in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, while the owners 
of the land who directly reap the benefit 
are allowed to go scot-free ? The very 
principle and element of the Bill is that 
property of this class shall no longer 
escape paying its proportionate share of 
taxation, and that the millionaire in 
future shall contribute in the same way 
as other people to the revenue of the 
country. I assure the Committee that 
having said that, I am open to consider 
what are the proper methods in reference 
to each class of property by which to ar- 
rive at a fair valuation for the purposes 
of taxation. Hon. Gentlemen need not 
frighten themselves that the proposed 
method for the valuation of land by the 
State will be an unfair one. I have 
lately had an opportunity of asking one 
of the most experienced gentlemen in 
London in valuing property what method 
he adopts, and he replied that the prin- 
ciple he proceeded upon when estimating 
what would be a fair value of any work 
of art was not how much it would pro- 
bably sell for at Christie’s, but what sum 
he would, were he a dealer, give for it, 
expecting to sell it again at a reasonable 
profit. That appears to me to be a fair 
and proper line of argument to apply to 
the valuing of land for the purposes of 
taxation, and one likely to work out far 
more equitably than taking as the 
standard of valuation so many years’ 
purchase. Any fixed rule, I believe, 
would be found in practice to be unfair, 
and likely to be too low when applied to 
rising properties, and too high when 
applied to depreciating properties. That 
would be especially the case when the 
question of ground-rents had to be con- 
sidered, which are often sold at quite a 
fancy figure. In one case which I re- 
cently saw reported in the newspapers a 
ground-rent with a comparatively short 
period to run had been sold by auction at 
Tokenhouse Yard at a sum representing 
90 years’ purchase. I trust that hon. 
Members will not discuss this question 
further until Clause 6 is reached. That 
clause will directly raise this point. I 
feel sure that the method now. proposed 
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to be employed in making the valuation 
is one that will work out with fairness to 
all parties. Everybody knows the diffi- 
culty, but I will not gointo the details now. 
The question is whether the principal 
value is to be taken, and there is no 
doubt that hon. Members opposite object 
to that principle of the Bill ; but I can- 
not accept the Amendment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman, in the speech he has 
just delivered, has violated the rule 
which he has himself laid down with 
regard to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend opposite. I shall not touch now 
on the disputed point, which the right 
hon. Gentleman says will more properly 
arise when we come to deal with Clause 6, 
as to the mode of ascertaining the value ; 
but, though that question is not raised by 
the Amendment, there are two questions 
raised by it of great importance, to one 
of which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer paid no attention at all, as far as I 
can see. As I understand, the existing 
system of dealing with agricultural 
landed estate is that the Death Duty, 
whatever it may be, is levied on the life 
interest of the man who succeeds. Under 
this clause henceforth the tax would be 
estimated, not on the life interest, but 
upon the capital value of the property to 
which he succeeds. That is an enormous 
change, but the right hon. Gentleman did 
not alluae to it. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I beg pardon. 
I believe that I did refer to it. If not, 
it was an unintentional omission. I think 
I stated that it would be unjust to deal 
with the life interest ouly. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
mentioned the phrase “life interest.” 
But whether he did or not, that is an 
arguable point. It is a case which de- 
serves arguing, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has got to argue it. Take the 
case of an ordinarily landed estate, rack- 
rented, belonging to the eldest of four 
brothers, all advanced in life, It is hard 
to tell how death would strike them, but 
it would probably strike them in accord- 
ance with their age. That property 
would be taxed at the full rate three or 
four times in 10 years at brief intervals. 
Is that a just method of dealing with the 
Death Duties ? I think not. The right 
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hon. Gentleman appears to think this is 
a fair system as regards the person suc- 
ceeding, and he justifies the present 
action of the Government. This Probate 
Duty had a very different origin. It was 
originally nothing more than a Stamp 
Duty. But when you are going to raise 
it into a system of exterting money from 
property owners—when you are making 
it a complement to the Income Tax, it 
becomes a gross injustice if you are to 
levy it upon corpus or upon the whole 
value of the land three times in 10 years. 
In another «case, where a healthy young 
man succeeds, the estate might go for 70 
years without a farthing being extracted 
from it. This is an alteration in the law 
which requires defending. I come to the 
next point. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer avows that it is his great object 
in making this alteration to get hold of 
those properties which are of very small 
annual value and large capital value, espe- 
cially those great building estates in which 
there is very great reversionary value. 
In my judgment, it is perfectly just that 
that kind of property should pay its full 
quota to the burdens of the State. I do 
not say a word for relieving that or any 
other land of property from fair taxation. 
I want to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that this particular method of 
dealing with this particular kind of pro- 
perty will inflict a very great hardship, 
not on the millionaires, who are the 
bugbears of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but on the enormous class of small 
owners who own, perhaps, the great 
mass of property in reversionary values 
in this country. Why do I say that this 
kind of tax will be very hard? Sup- 
posing a man has cottages which bring 
him in £50 a year. The property has a 
large reversionary value, but at present 
it only brings in a trifling ground-rent. 
Under the new system what will 
happen? If he dies, his heirs will im- 
mediately find themselves liable to a 
payment based not upon the £50 annual 
value, but estimated on the very large 
capital value, which is arrived at by 
considering the reversionary rent of the 
property as distinguished from its actual 
rent. How is the man who owned that 
property to pay the tax ? He cannot 
raise it in the market by way of mort- 
gage, and he will be driven compulsorily 
to sell. Ido not mean to say that you 
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eannot now and then raise money on 
mortgage of a reversionary value, but, 
broadly speaking, money is raised on the 
annual value of property. The man, 
therefore, who has to raise a very large 
sum, which he would have to raise in 
the supposed case I have laid before the 
Committee, could-not borrow it upon the 
property, or upon the rent, or upon the 
capital value, because it is not easy to 
borrow upon capital value, and, conse- 
quently, you will drive this particular 
kind of investor to a compulsory sale of 
some of his cottages. In .my opinion, 
that introduces quite a new principle into 
our taxation. Ido not believe that Par- 
liament up to this time has ever inflicted 
a tax on any part of the community 
whieh had to be liquidated from the 
thing to be taxed; hitherto, broadly 
speaking, we have always looked to what 
is actually got from the property. There 
may be exceptions in the cases of pic- 
tures and other works of art ; but, broadly 
speaking, the taxation of this country 
has been raised in a form which does not 
require the taxed individual to sell the 
property for which he is taxed. That 
principle, if you carry this clause, you 
will have for ever abrogated. The small 
owner who cannot borrow will find him- 
self driven to the expedient of a forced 
sale of his property—an expedient to 
which you have never yet driven anybody 
on whom you have endeavoured to levy 
taxes. It is perfectly true that it is 
necessary that these reversionary values 
should bear their full share of the bur- 
dens of taxation, but they ought to meet 
them when the reversion falls in. It is 
not what a man is going to get that 
you ought to tax, but what a man has got. 
When the reversions fall in you might 
put a retrospective tax upon them which 
would make them pay their full share of 
taxation. What you do is to ask a man 
to pay, not upon what he gets, but upon 
a speculative value, for that is what 
it is. An hon. Member who inter- 
rupted me just now seemed to suppose 
that I was going to defend the im- 
munity from taxation of this particular 
kind of property. I do not wish to 
defend it, and think there ought to be no 
such immunity; but I say that this 


particular method of catching this pro- 
perty is unjust to the owner, and what 
you ought to aim at is some kind of 
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taxation which, directly a man realises 
the reversionary value, would extract 
from the property the whole of the 
amount that was due to the State upon 
the reversion reaching its fruition. Now, 
Mr. Mellor, I have ventured to lay 
before the Committee two objections to 
this method of taxation. The first ob- 
jection is that it inflicts upon real pro- 
perty the unjust system which now 
applies to personalty. I think you ought 
to equalise personalty and realty by 
applying to personalty the just system 
which now applies to realty. My second 
objection is that you are taxing these 
reversionary properties, not at the time 
when they ought to bear the taxation— 
namely, when the reversion comes to 
fruition, but at a time when the owner 
probably cannot raise the money neces- 
sary for the payment of the taxation, and 
you are consequently driving him into a 
forced sale, thus possibly inflicting con- 
siderable hardship upon him, I hope, 
therefore, that the Committee will se- 
riously consider before they assent to a 
clause the consequences of which may be 
so serious to all holders of property, 
whether real or personal. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said» 
the first objection of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down to the 
proposal of the Government was that it 
altered the principle on which the duties 
were levied. In one sense he thought 
they were all agreed that the principle 
must be altered. He took it that they 
were agreed that real and personal pro- 
perty ought to be assimilated. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, if 
you properly regulate local forms of 
taxation. 


Mr. HALDANE said, he had assumed 
that another point they were agreed upon 
was that this was a Bill to raise revenue 
and not to decrease it, and therefore, as 
practical people, seeing that they really 
could not depreciate personalty to the 
level of realty, they must raise realty to 
the level of personalty. He took the 
principle of the Bill to be to impose a 
duty upon valuation atdeath. That was 
not a new principle, although the present 
proposal was new in its comprehensive- 
ness. The Probate Duty did it, the 
Account Duty had done it in substance, 
and the principle was familiar to lawyers 
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in various other forms. ll this Bill 
proposed to do was to make the whole 
system logical, and this was proposed to 
be done on the basis that the State had a 
right to interfere with the devolution of 
property. The State might refuse to 
recognise any particular form of devolu- 
tion, and might decline to let the owner 
dispose of his property freely. In France 
the owner of property could not leave it 
freely, whilst in Scotland he was com- 
pelled by law to leave one-third of his 
personalty to his widow and two-thirds 
to his children. 


*Mr. GRAHAM-MURRAY said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was mis- 
taken as to the Scotch law. One-third 
of a man’s property in such a case was 
entirely at his disposition. 

Mr. HALDANE $s said, he would 
accept the correction, which did not inter- 
fere with his point, which was that a large 
part of a man’s property in Scotland was 
not at his own disposition. That being so, 
he would read what he thought was a 
description of the right theory of the 
Death Daties— 

“The whole theory of the Death Duties is 
that the State claims a share in all property 

ing on death. If I may use a phrase of 
egitimate exaggeration, a portion of the Death 
Duty is practically evaded by settlements. 
From my point of view every settlement, if not 
a fraud upon the Death Duty, at all events 
make a serious inroad upon what 1 may term 
the rights of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
.... Settlements it is true pay a small duty, 
but nothing as compared with the total to the 
State which the property comprised in them 
escapes. I do not feel sure that equity and 
analogy do not require that a higher duty 
should be put upon settlements to compensate 
for the heavy loss to Death Duties which they 
bring about.” 


He did not know whether gentlemen 
opposite would accept this as a fair 
statement of the principle of the Death 
Duty. Atany rate, those were the words 
of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) in introducing his Budget 
on the 15th of April, 1889, and they 
were extracted from Hansard of that 
date. Under these circumstances, it 


might be taken that the Government 
were not putting forward a very con- 
testible principle when they said that 
realty and personalty should be assimi- 
lated, and that there should be a duty on 
all realty and personalty which passed 
on the death of the owner. 


This made 
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it extremely difficult to maintain the first 
objection stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The right hon. Gentleman's 
second objection was that the proposal 
was extremely hard upon the owners of 
reversious. That was an expression 
which required a definition. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that the 
tax should not be made personally pay- 
able by anybody who did not derive a 
present income from the property in 
respect of which it was levied. What 
the Government proposed to tax was 
not the reversionary interest as such, but 
the present value of the reversionary 
interest. This mode of dealing with 
property was not confined to reversionary 
values. It was adopted in the case of 
pictures, and very often in the case of 
businesses, and also in the case of shares 
in public Companies. All the Govern- 
ment were doing was putting realty on 
the same footing as other sources of pro- 
perty. It seemed to him that while, no 
doubt, in a Bill of this kind there were 
consideratious in reference to which it 
was difficult to ascertain on which side 
the balance of advantage lay, it was clear 
that no other, words would be possible for 
dealing with the Death Duties in the way 
suggested by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen). The prin- 
ciple of this Bill was one on which it was 
impossible for the Government to com- 
promise. They would be evading their 
duty if they adopted any other proposi- 
tion than that which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer put forward, not as some- 
thing which was accidental, but as some- 
thing which was of the very essence of 
the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I do not propose at this 
stage to state my free views with regard 
to the points which have been raised. 
But the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
just quoted some phrases I used in 1889, 
and has put them forward as the founda- 
tion of the present proposal. I have 
already shown the absolute futility of 
attempting to father upon-me any respon- 
sibility for the present proposal. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must look, 
uot only at two or three sentences ex- 
tracted from my Budget speech, but at the 
action I took in 1889. He seemed to think 
that I contended at that time that realty 
and personalty had been put on the same 
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footing for Probate Duty and for general 
taxation. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must, however, be aware that in the 
proposals I made I did not treat realty 
and personalty alike, and it was made a 
charge against me at the time that I still 
left inequality between them. I felt at 
that time as I feel now, that if we endea- 
voured to deal with the Death Duties as 
the Government are now proposing to 
deal with them and put the same taxa- 
tion upon realty as upon personalty, we 
should attempt the impossible, because 
we should be treating as similar two 
things which are totally dissimilar. In 
appearance you may make the two 
things alike, but in substance they will 
continue to be dissimilar. My right hon. 
Friend (Mr. A. J. Balfour) has referred 
to the difficulty of dealing with an estate 
which might pass through several hands 
successively and be taxed at every 
point. In the case of personalty you 
cancel a portion of your property in order 
to cover the duties, but in the case of 
realty you have no security that you 
will be able to do so. Hon. Gentlemen 


opposite have frequently disputed by 
sounds, but have never disputed in argu- 


ment, the proposition that it is impossible 
to dispose of realty for the payment of 
duty as it is possible to dispose of 
personalty. If that is so, do you not 
establish a preferential treatment as 
against realty if you assume that you 
ean treat personalty and realty both 
alike ? The right hon. Gentleman has 
not attempted to meet the argument 
which shows that you are putting on 
taxation which there may be no means 
to pay. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told 
them that this was not the clause on 
which this subject was to be determined, 
but he would ask what would be the 
position when they came to Clause 6 if 
they passed the first clause in the 
form in which it now stood ? The 
words proposed to be left out were 
“principal value.” The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said they were to leave the words 
in, and when they came to Clause 6 they 
were to settle the mode of determining 
the value. The first part of the clause 
merely dealt with deductions from the 
value, assuming the value to have been 
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already ascertained. When they came 
to the 5th sub-section, they found it 
said— 

“Subject to the provisions of this Act the 
value of any pruperty for the purpose of the 
Estate Duty shall be ascertained,” 
and so on. What was the meaning of 
the word “value” there? And when 
they decided that, how would they deal 
with the principal value ? The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of introducing 
* principal value” as the test of the duty, 
but the first question that arose was what 
is principal value? Was there such a 
thing in existence ? Inthe case of real 
property there was no such thing as prin- 
cipal value, unless and until the property 
had been sold. As the Leader of the 
Opposition had pointed out, there was 
great difference between real estate and 
personal property. A thousand pounds 
they could deal with in cash. If it were 
in goods they would have a definite value, 
and it could be dealt with accordingly ; 
but that was not the case with real 
estate. A man could not realise the 
value of land unless he parted with it, 
and then it was no longer his. True, 
the land might be sold, but it was surely 
not proposed that in taxing in this way 
they were going to oblige every land- 
owner to sell his property to ascertain 
what the tax might be. Under the 
Bill, the value would have to be arrived 
at by valuation, and everyone knew in . 
cases of sale how widely the valuation 
of the purchaser differed from that of 
the vendor. A valuer, however honest 
and respectable, was naturally biassed 
in favour of his client. In his own ex- 
perience, he had known the difference 
between respectable valuers amount to 
this—that those who had to receive the 
money valued the property at three 
times as much as those who had to pay 
for it. The whole thing was a matter 
of jndgment—of opinion and speculation. 
Was that a proper test for the purpose of 
determining a tax? It was a matter 
which was purely one of opinion. By 
the 6th clause the value was to be left to 
the Commissioners to determine. Did 
anybody ever hear of a tax being imposed 
by any properly constituted authority 
when, by the mere process of determining 
the value, those who were to receive the 
tax might double the amount? It was 
giving to the Commissioners a power 
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which belonged to this House alone— 
namely, of taxing, because by the simple 
process of doubling the value in fixing 
it they might expose the subject to a 
tax double the amount authorised by 
Parliament. These were observations 
with reference to principal value. There 
was no such thing—it was an imaginary 
thing ; and surely it was a farce to pro- 
pose to tax a thing which existed only in 
imagination. Take the case of land 
which it was supposed one day would let 
at a good annual value and which would 
then fetch a good price. Surely that was 
a matter of opinion only. A man might 
hold building land till, like a horse, it 
had eaten its head off. It was well 
known that many building land specu- 
lators had ruined themselves by holding 
land with the prospect of getting a high 
price ; had, by waiting for the high price, 
allowed the annual value to be nothing 
at all, and by the time they had got the 
high price they were actual losers by the 
transaction. Could the House sanction 
the putting upon landed property of that 
description a tax which the owner would 
have no means whatever of raising ? 
There was some talk of levelling up by 


putting land upon the same footing as 
personalty, but at the proper time he 
should be prepared to show that land 
at the present time, apart from local 
rates, paid equally, according to its 


value, with personalty. He could 
understand the propriety of taxing the 
principal value in the case of personalty, 
for they had no guarantee that it would 
remain for anything like an annual tax 
to be put upon it, therefore they taxed it 
when they could, and he did not object 
to it. But the observation which applied 
to personalty didnot apply to real estate 
at all, because the latter was always 
there to be taxed. It was not like money 
which took to itself wings and flew away, 
but it would be always there to bear its 
share of local and Imperial burden, and, 
therefore, there was no ground whatever 
for dealing with it in the way they 
would deal with personal estate. He 
complained that his own Amendment had 
not been correctly represented by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as ne would 
show when he came to move that 
Amendment. . 
*Sir R. WEBSTER desired to say a 
few words in answer to what had been 
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said by the hon. and learned Member for 
Haddington (Mr. Haldane). He was 
somewhat amused by the air of assump- 
tion which pervaded the speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend. It appeared to 
him that the hon. Gentleman desired to 
enforce on the House what they had 
heard outside in regard to certain action 
of his in another capacity, and to assume 
in the presence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the responsibility—he might 
almost say the authorship—of the Budget. 
The hon. and learned Member seemed to 
put his observation in a position which 
he thought even his utterances were 
scarcely entitled toas yet. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman told them it was 
necessary to raise revenue by this Bill, 
and that although they were altering the 
principle they could not lower 
taxation in any respect. He utterly 
failed to see why _ because _ it 
was unecessary to raise revenue 
they should adopt a principle which was 
radically wrong. The House ought first 
to determine on a just and equitable tax, 
and then fix the amount of the tax. The 
hon. and learned Member said the Go- 
vernment desired to make an arrangement 
based on logical principle ; but did any- 
one suggest that this Bill was framed on 
a logical principle? ‘They were dealing 
with the method of valuing for the pur- 
pose of levying the Estate Duty, but so 
far from that being in the category of 
Probate Duty or in the position of the 
Probate Tax on the personalty which 
the hon. and learned Member had referred 
to, a considerable portion of the duty 
was to come out of the pockets of benefi- 
ciaries and legatees, who were to be taxed 
differently on the same amounts, What 
was the logic of levying a tax in which 
the amount was to depend upon the total 
value out of which the particular amount 
came, and which was to charge one man 
at one sum and another man at another 
sum? Their objection to the application 
of principal value to all classes of pro- 
perty was this—that it was impossible to 
justly impose the tax unless the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer laid down certain 
special and definite rules whereby that 
principal value was to be ascertained. 
The hon. and learned Member said the 
tax should be levied upon what he was 
pleased to call—he presumed—the capital 
or selling value of the property at the 
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time it passed. But had he attempted to 
deal with the case put by the Leader of 
the Opposition, of a small leasehold pro- 
perty where they might have reversions 
valued and paid for at their present value 
two or three times over before those rever- 
sions came into possession, or where they 
might have the reversionary value put 
at such a figure that it was absolutely 
impossible even to obtain security on 
the property ? The Bill had not been 
framed on logical principles as compared 
with previous systems of valuation, and 
the Committee would have to discuss at 
a later stage to what extent this rule of 
graduation and capital value was to pre- 
vail. A good deal was to be said in 
favour of the theory of graduation when 
they were dealing with property coming 
into the bands of a particular beneficiary, 
but for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to say when they were dealing with 
Probate Duty—which he admitted was a 
tax upon transfer to be levied on the 
passing of a particular property on the 
death of the person on whose decease 
the succession took place—that this 
scheme was based upon a logical prin- 


ciple was to entirely forget the basis 
upon which the Probate Duty had been 


justified and levied. The right hon. 
Member for Great Grimsby had raised 
the question of whether or not the prin- 
cipal value was to be applied all round. 
In raising that question the right hon. 
Gentleman had at any rate enabled the 
House to express its judgment as to 
whether or not one general rule was to 
be laid down, but it left open the question 
of how the definition of principal value 
or how these words were to be applied 
when they came to the particular class 
of property they had to deal with. He 
should have thought it would have been 
better if the Government had seen their 
way to use some expression which would 
have indicated better the principle on 
which they proposed to estimate the 
value; but, at any rate, the Opposition 
were perfectly justified in raising their 
protest against a system which put on 
an inequitable basis taxes which should 
fall on all classes of property. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) (whe was received with cries of 
“ Divide !”) said, he had listened to this 
Debate, and he confessed he did not in 
the least know what they were to divide 


Sir R. Webster 
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upon, and those who cried “ Divide!” 
he expected were as ignorant as he was. 
The right hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby had moved to leave out the 
words “principal value of,” and he 
understood him to have explained he 
made that Motion in order to obtain 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
some explanation of the method proposed 
to be pursued in ascertaining the prin- 
cipal value. The Chairman had put the 
Question that the word “the” stand 
part of the clause, and in so putting 
that simple word had reserved the ques- 
tion proposed to be moved by the hon. 
and learned Member for Harrow, who 
proposed to substitute for “ principal” 
the “net annual.” If they were going to 
have a discussion on that Amendment, 
what was the use of dividing on the 
word “the”? Itseemed to him perfectly 
idle to do so, for a Division now would 
settle nothing. He would suggest, there- 
fore, they should not waste their time in 
an idle Division, but proceed with the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Harrow, which raised the 
distinct and separate question as to 
whether this should be the annual or 
the capital value; and subsequently they 
would be able to raise the important 
question proposed to be raised by the 
Member for the Isle of Wight as to 
whether the tax was to be regarded asa 
debt to the personal estate to be adminis- 
tered, or as a tax upon the interests of 
persons coming in in succession. 

Sir W. HARCOURT expressed his 
entire concurrence with the observations 
of his right hon. Friend. He was taken 
by surprise when he found there was an 
intention to divide on the word “ the.” 
They had spent a long time in discussing 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite, and what they really 
wanted to determine was, whether they 
were to take the principal value or the 
annual value. He would venture to 
suggest that the right hon. Member for 
Great Grimsby should withdraw his 
Amendment and allow the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Harrow to come on, when they should 
then decide on the question, and then 
they could come to the important ques- 
tion raised by the Member for the Isle of 
Wight as to whether this tax should fall 
upon the successor or upon the corpus of 
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the estate. Let them not waste their time 
on small points, but come to the principal 
matters at issue. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR entirely agreed 
with the principle laid down by the right 
hon. Gentleman that they should in this 
most difficult and complicated matter en- 
deavour to concentrate themselves upon 
the main points of attack and defence, and 
endeavour to isolate as far as they could 
the various principles with which they 
had to deal, so that the issues should be 
clean-cut issues. But that was not at 
all an easy matter. He agreed that to 
divide on the word “ the” seemed to be a 
rather empty Parliamentary operation. 
But one of the points on which he felt 
felt most strongly was the question of 
life interests, and that was not raised on 
the subsequent Amendments. There 
were objections to the Amendments of 
the hon. Member for Harrow. Annual 
value taken by itself might be extremely 
hard on agricultural land, and might be 
far too lenient with regard to reversionary 
interest. Hedid not think the real alter- 
native was capital value versus annual 
value. His objection to the Government 
scheme was that it taxed capital value as 
He 


distinguished from life interest. 
had no special objection to a great 
dea! of what would be the Government’s 
plan of taking the value of agricultural 
land. Their way might be a fair way of 


doing it. On the other hand, he agreed 
with the Government in thinking that 
taking the annual value of land for great 
reversionary interests was most unduly 
liberal to the present owners ; but he did 
not think it was a fair way of dealing 
with reversionary interests to say they 
had to be taxed, and pay on death the 
full value of that reversion. Whether 
the word “ the” in its abstract emptiness 
really was the best word to divide upon 
he could not say, but as the matter stood 
he should prefer to divide upon that 
word, 

*Srrm W. HARCOURT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman liked the word “the,” 
and he did not agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman below the Gangway 
on the question of annual value. He did 
not really wonder at that, because he did 
not think it would bear discussion for five 
minutes. But why did the right hon. 
Gentleman not give them an Amend- 
ment which represented his own view ? 
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That would be a thing worth dividing 
upon. He observed a remarkable absence 
of Amendments from responsible Mem- 
bers of the Opposition—from the Leader 
of the Opposition and the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—and he was not 
surprised at that. They were, he thought, 
entitled to ask that the gentlemen re- 
sponsible for the Opposition should tell 
the Chairman what they wished to divide 
on, and not invite them to divide upon an 
abstract “the,” which was not the most 
useful way of occupying the time of 
Parliament. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would tell them what views would com- 
mend themselves to him, they should 
understand where they were. But what 
was the use of dividing on the word 
“the,” and then having the Amendment 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
Harrow, which the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion had indicated he could not support. 
Surely that was not the way to reach 
that clean cut issue which the right hon. 
Gentleman desired to reach. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know whether it had ever been the 
duty of an Opposition to suggest an 
alternative Budget. One of the difficul- 
ties they had in making any suggestion 
in this Budget was that they were con- 
stautly and necessarily hampered by the 
fact that a Resolution had to be passed 
in Committee before they could move a 
positive suggestion of any kind whatever, 
therefore they found themselves in a diffi- 
culty at every turn in framing a sub- 
stantive Resolution. What he would 
suggest at the present moment was that 
they should divide upon the words “ the 
principal.” That, he thought, was a 
fair enough proposition. 


Sr W. HARCOURT hoped the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be accepted, as he regarded it as a 
business-like suggestion. If they adopted 
it, and divided on the words “ the prin- 
cipal,” they could then proceed with other 
Amendments which raised important 
points. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (who was 
received with cries of “ Divide! ”) said, 
the “ principal value” of hon. Members 
opposite seemed to be to prevent Debate, 
and the “ principal value” of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to be to 
impart irrelevant and rather bitter re- 
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marks into the Debate. The Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Harrow would not meet the case, because 
this dealt not merely with real property 
but also personal property. They could 
not take the annual value of personal 
property, and it would be impossible 
to explain the meaning of the 
words “principal value” in the clause. 
The reason was this: that, to his mind, 
the clause had been drawn with a set 
purpose of committing the House at the 
first stage to the whole of the Bill. If 
the Committee swallowed this clause it 
would swallow the whole of the Bill, 
including some parts which would have 
to be brought up again for the purpose 
of being rediscussed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had founded his argument on an 
assumption that in this matter real estate 
only was dealt with. He had also stated 
—and the hon. Member for East Lothian 
had restated it—that the object of the 
clause was to assimilate real estate and 
personal estate. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had expatiated on the bard- 
ships of charging realty on annuity 
instead of principal value. He was not 
prepared to say that it was impossible to 
charge realty on an annuity where the 
fee simple passed, but the fee simple only 
passed in a small minority of cases. As 
a rule, what passed was not the fee 
simple, but the life interest, and in those 
instances the full value was charged, in- 
asmuch as they charged the successor 
with the full value of the annuity he got. 
In the case of the passing of the fee 
simple the full value of the estate should 
be charged, but those cases were only a 
small proportion of the cases in which 
Succession Duty was paid. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shook his head ; but would he 
favour the House with the figures on this 
subject, which he must have got for his 
own information. It increased their diffi- 
culties to deal with this matter without 
the figures. He felt sure that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would produce the figures 
the Committee would see that in the vast 
majority of cases the successor to real 
estate did pay on all he got. This was 


no place to put in the method of dealing 
with the property. The words “ prin- 
eipal value” were in their wrong place, 
and the proposal to omit them was quite 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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proper. Their inclusion now would 
render it impossible to discuss very im- 
portant elements in succeeding portions 
of the Bill. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham. W.): I think we have really got 
into a practical difficulty, and it would 
not be creditable to the business capacity 
of the House of Commons if we did not 
find some way out of it. It is evident 
that there are three separate questions 
which may be raised on the words 
‘‘ principal value.” There is the question 
raised by the Amendment of my right 
hon. Friend beside me. He desired to 
have information as to the method of 
valuation to be adopted. He was an- 
swered in a most conciliatory and satis- 
factory manner by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The object of my right 
hon. Friend has therefore been attained, 
and he will, no doubt, be ready to with- 
draw his Amendment to make room for 
a new question. The second question 
raised was that of the hon. and 
learned Member for Harrow, whether 
annual value shall be substituted for 
principal value. That is a proper ques- 
tion to raise, but, inasmuch as the official 
Members of the Opposition will not be 
able to support him, and as my hon. 
Friends and myself will also be unable 
to support him, it is obvious that, 
although my hon. and learned Friend may 
raise an interesting discussion, he cannot 
take a Division of any considerable im- 
portance. It is not likely that he will 
be supported by any large section of the 
House, therefore I venture to suggest 
that no great harm would be done if my 
hon. and learned Friend sees fit to with- 
draw his Amendment. Then there comes 
the third question raised by the proposed 
Amendment of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Passing over the question of 
whether it is customary for a Leader of 
the Opposition to move Amendments to 
a Bill, I would suggest that if the Com- 
mittee passes the words in the way pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer the Leader of the Opposition will 
not be in Order subsequently in raising 
his very important Amendment. The 
present is, therefore, the only time at 
which to vote on the Amendment of the 
Leader of the Opposition, which will 
doubtless have the very large support of 
the Members of the Opposition. I do 
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not speak for the whole of them. As no 
one has been able to suggest any other 
way out of the difficulty, I appeal to the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Harrow 
not to press the Amendment at this 
stage, but to bring it forward on Report 
if he sees fit to do so, and to allow the 
Committee to divide now on the proposal 
of the Leader of the Opposition. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE said, he hoped 
the Committee would give him credit for 
not wishing to place difficulties in the 
way of the Committee or in the way of 
the raising of a clear issue. He could 
not help saying, however, that it was 
rather hard that he should be called upon 
to withdraw his Amendment before he 
had moved it or had been heard upon it. 
His plan was to tax the product of the 
land instead of something undefinable— 
namely, the imaginery capital value. 
However, he did not wish to stand in the 
way of an issue being taken. He hoped 
they would have a vote of the House on 
the Question whether the words “ principal 
value” should remain. If they were 
allowed to pass it would be necessary to 
pay on capital value. As he had not yet 
moved his Amendment, it was not neces- 
sary to withdraw it. He was ready to 
fall in with any arrangement that might 
be proposed. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he looked upon 
the words “ corpus value ” as an essential 
part of the Bill. He thought the only 
question was that the corpus or principal 
value should be ascertained fairly, so that 
no one should pay on more than they en- 
joyed. If the word “ principal” were 
left out it would make the first clause 
agree better with Clause 6. 


*Mr. BYRNE said, he would point 
out, as a reason for omitting the word 
“ principal,” that the duty it was pro- 
posed to impose combined the old Probate 
Duty and what was really a Succession 
Duty with reference to land, and a great 
deal of personal property besides. If 
that were so, in putting in the word 
“principal” they would be using a 
correct expression with reference to what 
would be equivalent to the old Probate 
Duty, but an improper expression with 
reference to what would be received as 
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Legacy and Succession Duty. If they 
admitted the word here he was certain it 
would lead to nothing but confusion. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: We have 
now arrived at a settlement of the ques- 
tion. I would suggest to the right hon. 


Gentleman who moved the Amendment 
that perhaps the word “the” ought to 
stand. I would ask him to withdraw his 
Amendment, and then either he or I will 
move to omit the word “ principal.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the word “ principal.”— 
(Mr. Heneage.) 


Question put, “That the word 
‘principal’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :-—Ayes 216 ; 
Noes 189,—(Division List, No. 62.) 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,"—(Mr. A. J. 
Balfour,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANIES BILL. 
(No. 184.) 


COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he did not intend to oppose the Bill, as 
he understood from the Secretary of State 
for India that it was an important and 
urgent measure for India. There were, 
however, one or two matters he should 
like to refer to when the clauses were 
reached. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, that Sub-sec- 
tion 1 said that the railways should be 
“actually completed” before the section 
applied. Did that mean that the whole 
railway should be completed, or simply a 
portion of it? The clause seemed to be 
vague. The payment of interest out of 

3X 
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capital should not extend to all the rail- 
way systems, but to certain sections. He 
should like an explanation of Sub-section 
4, which said that a certain part of a 
railway might be in running order, and 
still payments out of capital might con- 
tinue to be made as interest. That 
seemed to him a questionable arrange- 
ment. He should also like to have an ex- 
planation of Sub-section 6, which said 
that no such interest should accrue to any 
shareholder during the time which any 
calls might be in arrear. That seemed a 
drastic provision. Perhaps the Secretary 
of State would tell him that he had 
power to consider details, and that he 
would rectify any injustice which might 
be done. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow rer, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that the railways men- 
tioned in Sub-section 1 were railways 
actually completed and open for traffic. 
As to net earnings of railways, he intended 
Sub-section 4 to be explanatory of Sub- 
section 1, its object being to prevent 
interest being increased beyond 4 per 
cent. As to the 6th sub-section, no 
doubt it was drastic, but drastic legisla- 
tion was required in this matter, and he 
was strictly following the legislation of 
this House with regard to English rail- 
ways. He had not gone beyond the Rule 
Parliament had laid down for the 
guidance of Committees in the House. 
The object of the Bill was to enable the 
Secretary of State in Council to exercise 
the same powers as a Committee of the 
House under Standing Orders. He was 
obliged to the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Bartley) for not opposing the Bill 
any further. It was true that at a time 
when labour and material was cheap it 
was fitting that the construction of rail- 
ways, which were very much wanted in 
India, should be entered upon. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman if, on 
Report, he would consent to put in a 
clause to limit the period of the Bill? As 
he took it, the Bill was intended to last 
in perpetuity. He cvuld not find any re- 
stricting period in it, and he thought that 
such a measure, which allowed an inde- 
finite number of railways to be created, 
and allowed interest to be paid out of 
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capital, should come before the House in 
10 years, or some other period for revision, 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the point. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will consider 
the matter. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time upon Thursday. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
CODE, 1894. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he begged’ to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that she will direct the 
New Code of Regulations for Evening Con- 
tinuation Schools to be amended in the follow- 
ing particulars, namely :—Page 16 (Association 
of Workers), leave out ‘2. Working men’s co- 
operative societies, their work in distribution 
and production.’ Page 17, leave out ‘ the ser- 
vices rendered by retail shopkeepers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and other persons, engaged in 
distribution and production.” 

He did not deny the merits of the co- 
operative system, which had its ad- 
vantages. It had rendered services to 
the community, and had an _ historic 
reputation, but it had a district trade 
interest in competition with the ordinary 
retail interest of the country. When it 
was proposed to inculeate the views and 
practice of the Co-operative Societies 
through the medium of State-aided 
schools many people very naturally ob- 
jected on the ground that the elementary 
education of the young should not be 
made a subject either of Party, social, 
or commercial controversy. When ob- 
jection was taken to the inclusion of the 
work of Co-operative Societies in the 
Code the Government put in the services 
rendered by retail shopkeepers. But 
obviously it was not proposed to make 
these subjects matters of public instrue- 
tion until it was suggested that the work 
of Co-operative Societies should be put 
in the Code. The retail traders were 
quite content that their services and 
work should remain matters of common 
knowledge, but they did object to have 
instruction in the methods of co-opera- 
tion taught in schools in competition with 
their work. That this matter was a 
controversial one was proved by the fact 
that since the Motion had been on the 
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Paper he had received information from 
many quarters of the House that tele- 
grams had rained upon hon. Members 
from Co-operative Societies begging them 
to support it. Our public schools should 
be kept free from such controversies. 
He begged to move his Motion, 


Evening Continuation 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that She will direct the 
New Code of Regulations for Evening Contin- 
uation Schools to be amended in the following 
particulars, namely :— 


Page 16 (Association of workers), to leave 
out “2. Working men’s co-operative societies, 
their work in distribution and production.” 


Page 17, leave out “the services rendered 
by retail shopkeepers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, and other persons engaged in distribu- 
tion and production.”—(Sir R. Temple.) 


Mr. A. CROSS (Glasgow, Cam- 
lachie) said, that the subject had been 
raised last Session, but had been evaded 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
objection was to the mention of Co-opera- 
tive Societies amongst the subjects to be 
taught in evening continuation schools. 
His objection was based on the broad 
principle that it was not wise or expe- 
dient that they should in evening con- 
tinuation schools, or in any other State- 
aided schools, deal with questions that 
were controversial, debateable, or likely 
to cause a divergence of opinion. Con- 
troversial politics and religion were not 
taught in our schools. He did not argue 
the merits of co-operation. It was suffi- 
cient to point out that it was opposed to 
trade by individual dealers, and that the 
teaching of the principles and practice 
of co-operative trade was an offence to 
those engaged individually in retail 
trade. They might be told that this 
teaching was done discreetly—that the 
facts were broad ones, and that it was 
only proper that instruction should be 
giveninthem. But it was not done dis- 
ereetly. The Secretary for Scotland had 
been good enough to say that if instances 
could be found where the teaching was 
not discreet the Department would inter- 
vene. Well, he (Mr. Cross) knew of a case 
where a little girl in her home lessons 
had received questions to be answered of 
this character—* State in your reply the 
advantages you willderive from belonging 
to a Co-operative'Store.” [“ Hear, hear!” } 
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Hon. Gentlemen said “ Hear, hear!” but 
if they had been in the position of the 
father of that little girl—a retail dealer 
—who found his daughter being taught 
to define the system which was opposed 
to the principles by which he gained his 
living what would have been their senti- 
ments ? He submitted that such a thing 
was an outrage. [Laughter.] If hon. 
Gentlemen laughed it showed that they 
were not bestowing that attention to the 
matter which they ought to do. Traders 
objected to the teaching of a system 
which was cutting their throats, espe- 
cially as it was being taught now—and 
he ventured to think that it could not be 
taught as the Secretary for Scotland 
would like it to be. How could the 
principles of co-operative trading be 
taught so as not to be offensive to the 
parents of the children ? The lesson to 
be taught was that by dealing at Co- 
operative Stores people were able to 
obtain goods cheaper than they could be 
obtained from the retail dealers. It was, 
he maintained, wrong to impart such 
lessons to children in State-aided schools. 
Statements of that kind might be true 
or might not, but even if true their teach- 
ing was calculated to injure other people. 
Hon. Members who supported the teach- 
ing of these subjects in the Education 
Code objected to the teaching of religion 
which was more or less controversial in 
the State-aided schools. He would apply 
to these gentlemen their own doctrine. 
When they lent themselves to any spe- 
cial method of conducting trade they 
gave that method the cloak of their 
authority, and it went before the 
country under a_ false aspect. 
He could not understand why co-opera- 
tion should be taught. He was afraid 
that the whole object was to puff and 
laud certain stores in certain localities. 
He might tell the House that retail 
traders did not care for the advertise- 
ments that was given to them by the re- 
ference made to them in the Code. [Mr. 
Actanp: Yes, they do.]. They would 
no doubt like to have their particular 
business advertised, as co-operative 
businesses would be advertised by the 
instruction that would be given. There 
was only one Co-operative Store in a 
given locality, and if co-operation were 
lauded that store would be lauded. He 
had that day received a_ largely 
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signed Petition against the Code, and he 
had also received telegrams from the Co- 
operative Stores in the division he re- 
presented in favour of the Code: He 
submitted that the receipt of these com- 
munications showed that there was a 
strong division of feeling in this consti- 
tuency, and he contended that under these 
circumstances it was not right that these 
Regulations should remain in the Code. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) 
said, that in an admirable Code of Regula- 
tions for evening continuation schools 
the Education Department, with an im- 
partiality and equality of treatment of 
both Co-operative Stores and private 
traders of which every one must approve, 
had put down in the Schedule of subjects 
of teaching for young people of over 15 
years of age the principles of work- 
men’s Co-operative Societies, and also the 
services rendered by retail traders, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and others. It 
seemed that it was the duty of any 
Educational Body to bring before young 
people the chief phases and charac- 
teristics of our national life. That being 
so, he could not see what objection there 
could be to giving equality of treatment 
to co-operation and private trading. He 
had read many of the primers supplied to 
school children, and he found that in 
every school the works of John Stuart 
Mill, Fawcett, and the leading economists 
were used. Did the hon. Gentleman 
opposite contend that a movement which 
had 1,250,000 members, and which sup- 
plied something like 4,000,000 of con- 
sumers, was a movement which related to 
a subject on which young people ought 
not to be instructed ? The Code did 
not advocate co-operation. It simply 
suggested the giving to children of 
expository résumés of the principles of 
co-operation, and so forth. It did just the 
same with regard to private traders, and 
he really could not see how any objection 
could be taken to it by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Temple), whom he had always 
looked upon as an educational expert of 
great ability, and as one who had done 
the cause of education in London a great 
deal of good. It was to him (Mr. Burns) 
a source of congratulation that in this 
country there were 28,000 working 
men’s Associations with a capital of 


Mr. A. Cross 
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£213 000,000, including Trades Unions, 

Co-operative Societies, Friendly Societies, 

and Building Societies. If he were a 

religious man he should be inclined to 

say that the British people were pre-, 
destined through those agencies to be a 

crucible in which all the industrial, social, 

and constructive political theories of the 

future were to be developed. To say 

that these theories were not to be brought 

before their children was to put back the 

clock of education in order to please a 

few retail traders. ‘The co-operators did 

not ask for State aid. As a Socialist, he 

was opposed to co-operation in many 

aspects, though not because he disap- 

proved of many of its principles ; still, 

he did not think that a reason why he 
should object to the principles and objects 
of the Co-operative Societies being taught 
to the children so that they might inform 
themselves, and in the end choose as be- 
tween the co-operative system of pro- 
ducing and distributing goods and the pri- 
vate trading system. He congratulated the 
Education Department upon having drawn 
up this admirable Code. It would have 
been incomplete without co-operation and 
private trading. The hon. Baronet, who 
had done much for the cause of education 
in London, was taking the most reac- 
tionary step he had ever taken in educa- 
tion, and he hoped the House would not 
support him. 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actianp, York, W.R. 
Rotherham) said, he had little to add to 
the remarks of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. He would point out, however, that 
no School Authority in the country need 
cause these subjects to be taught unless 
they liked, and then it was only in night 
schools. He thought it unadvisable to 
leave out from their syllabus words which 
would enable managers to teach the first 
principles of political economy. It was 
absurd to talk about money being in this 
intolerable way—as it appeared to the 
hon. Member behind him (Mr. A. Cross)— 
when their own sons in the public schools 
and Universities—which were largely 
supported out of public funds—were re- 
ceiving instruction in political economy as 
taught by Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, 
and other authorities. If hon. Members 
as parents did not object to their sons 
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receiving instruction embracing the sub- 
jects to which exception was now taken, 
why should they object to allowing young 

ple of 15, 18, or 21 years of age, who 
had left the ordinary day schools and 
were attending evening continuation 
schools, to receive similar instruction ? 
There had been no desire to stimulate 
controversy in this matter. The moment 
the private traders had objected to the 
teaching of co-operation to meet their 
wishes the work of the private traders 
and manufacturers was included in the 
Code. He was now told that none of the 
private traders were satisfied. If that 
were 80, he should be sorry for it. Let them 
agitate against the local School Boards 
who adopted the Code, and so prevent the 
subject to which they objected being 
taught. For his own part, it seemed a 
most rational subject to offer to managers 
of schools to teach if they chose. The 
Code was being availed of by the London 
School Board, who took great interest in 
the subject. University men were 
teaching large numbers of boys these 
subjects—he was sure in no controversial 
spirit, but purely as a matter of principle. 
If the objections which had been urged 
to-night were to be taken on principle, 
they would not be able to put any 
arithmetical problem to a child in 
which he was invited to go to the 
grocers’ or the butchers to buy so many 
pounds or tea or of meat. The objec- 
tions were ridiculous. The House, no 
doubt, would agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Battersea that these subjects 
should be taught when such instruction 
was suitable, and to the benefit of those 
to whom it was given. 

Mr. TUMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that the reference to the Co-operative 
Societies was on one page of the Code 
and the reference to private traders on 
another. Could the School Authorities, 
if they chose, take one page for instruc- 
tion and let the other alone ? 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.) 
said, he wished to know if the services 
rendered by the little shopkeepers would 
appear in the Scottish Code ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) said, if any Scottish School 
Board desired to instruct children in the 
principles of retail trading it would be 
encouraged by the Scotch Office, and 
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next year the subject would be put in 
the Code. 
Question put, and negatived. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 163.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 203.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (No. 2) BILL. 
Read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL.—(No. 235.) 
Read a second time, and committed for 
To-morrow. 


POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF INJURED 
ANIMALS) BILL.—(No. 208.) 


Considered in Committee, and reported, 
without Amendment; read the third 
time, and passed. 


MOTIONS. 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 4) (BIRMINGHAM 
CANAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirma Pro- 
visional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, for the 
Birmingham Canal Navigations, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr, Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 252.] 


CHARGES PROVI- 
5) (REGENT’S 


CANAL TOLLS AND 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 
CANAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, for the 
Regent’s Canal, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 253. ] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 6) (RIVER LEE, 
&c.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 


Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
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1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic and the Schedule of Maximum | EDUCATION (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, for the 
River Lee Navigation and certain other Canals, 


ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr 
Bryce. 


{COMMONS} 
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(ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS), 
Copy presented,—of Report to the 
Committee of Council on Education of 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 254.] | the Proceedings of the Charity Com- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 


SIONAL ORDER (NO. 11) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm a 


Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 


missioners for England and Wales, under 
the Endowed Schools Acts, 1869 to 
1889, for the year 1893 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ment Board for Ireland, under “The Public] ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT, 1869, AND 


Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to the 


urban sanitary district of Clones, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. 
Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 255.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (NO. 12) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. J. Morley, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, under “The Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878.” relating to the 
rural sanitary district of Coleraine, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. J. Morley and Sir J. T. 
Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 256. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 18) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir W. Foster, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the urban sanitary dis- 
trict of Kings Lynn (two), the Burnley Joint 
Hospital District, and the West Kent Main 
Sewerage District, ordered to be brought in by 
Sir W. Foster and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 257.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (PRO- 
CEDURE) BILL [LoRvs]. 


Read the first time ; to be read a second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed. [ Bill 258. ] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS (PROSECUTIONS) 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. H. Gardner, Bill for 
enabling the Board of Agriculture to under- 
take Prosecutions in certain cases under “* The 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. H. Gardner, Sir J. T. Hibbert, 
and Mr. Burt. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 259.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. H. Gardner, Bill to con- 
solidate with Amendments the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, 1878 to 1893, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. H. Gardner, The At- 
torney General, and The Lord Advocate. 


AMENDING ACTS, AND WELSH INTER- 

MEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889, 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
management of the Funds applicable to 
the intermediate and technical education 
of the inhabitants of the county of 
Denbigh in the matter of (1) the Ruthin 
Grammar School (2) the Denbigh 
Grammar School (3) Sir John Wynne’s 
Hospital and School at Llanrwst (4) the 
Ruabon Grammar School, and (5) the 
Wrexham Grammar School Exhibition 
Foundation, &c. [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 134.] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS, 1878 TO 1893 (IRELAND). 
Copy presented,—of Return under the 
Acts for the year 1893 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (MILITARY PRISONS). 
Copy presented,—of New Rule for 
Military Prisons [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS, 1878 
TO 1891 (DANGEROUS TRADES). 
Copy presented,—of Order of Secre- 
tary of State certifying that certain Pro- 
cesses are dangerous or injurious to 
health [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVIGATION AND SHIPPING. 
Copy presented,--of Annual State- 
ment of Navigation and Shipping of the 
United Kingdom for the year 1893 [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


It being after One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after One o'clock. 





Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 260.] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 29th May 1894. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): My Lords, in the absence of 
my noble Friend Lord Rosebery, I beg 
to make the Motion placed on the Paper 
in his name. The purpose is to enable 
the House to deal with a Money Bill 
which will come up shortly, but has not 
yet reached this House. 


Moved, 


“ That Standing Order No. XX XIX. be con- 
sidered in order to its being dispensed with for 
this day’s sitting."—(Zhe Marquess of Ripon.) 


Motion agreed to. 


TROUT FISHING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 49.) 


COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, as 
the Bill came on within 10 minutes of 
the Sitting of the House yesterday, he 
was not in his place for the Second 
Reading. He had no wish to in any way 
oppose the Bill, but hoped the noble 
Lord in charge of it would see his way 
to extend the close time by another 
month. There could be no object in 
limiting it to the Ist of February ; and 
the object of the Bill being to afford pro- 
tection during breeding time, he hoped 
the noble Lord would make that exten- 
sion. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON said, the ob- 
jection raised by the noble Lord was 
also raised by the Marquess of Huntly 
yesterday, and he had already undertaken 
to see whether it would be consistent 
with the character of the Bill to make 
the proposed alteration. 

Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly. 

Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIE- 
TIES ACT, 1893, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 28.) 

THIRD READING. 

Read 3* (according to Order). 

THe Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I have a few drafting Amend- 
ments which has been suggested to me 
by my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, of which I have given notice, 


and they have been circulated. I beg to 
move that they be inserted. 
Amendments agreed to. 
Bill passed, and returned to the 
Commons. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN BOARD 
SCHOOLS, 


MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Lorpv COLCHESTER, in moving 
for a Return of the Regulations upon 
this subject, said similar Returns had been 
conceded on several previous occasions, 
once or twice upon his own Motion, and 
once or twice moved for by Lord 
Harrowby. That was now some years 
ago, and in some respects the matter had 
become of more importance than for- 
merly, having regard to the increase of 
Board schools, and to the fact that the 
education of the country now mainly de- 
pended upon the action of the School 
Boards. He was not raising the question 
at all with reference to the action taken 
by the London School Board. They 
had adopted their own course, and no 
doubt each Board was influenced by the 
circumstances of its own neighbourhood 
in using the liberty now given them in 
the matter. Their Lordships knew that 
under the Cowper-Temple Clause the 
powers were very large with regard to 
the giving or omission of religious 
teaching in these schools. He was in- 
formed that, in a large number of schools 
in England and Wales, Bible instruction 
was not given, and in some cases it had 
been found very difficult to carry on the 
instruction in the schools. Much dis- 
satisfaction existed with the existing 
state of affairs under the Act, and the 
House was aware that a Bill brought in 
by a right rev. Prelate was passed by 
that House last year, proposing some 
alteration in reference to religious teach- 
ing. He was not concerned with the 
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terms of any measure of that kind; but 
he thought it was desirable to have the 
fullest information as to what the School 
Boards in the country were doing, and 
he therefore trusted the Government 
would see their way to granting this 
Return. 


Moved for, 

“Return of the regulations with regard 
to religious instruction of the School 
Boards for England and Wales.” —( The 
Lord Colchester.) 


Lorp PLAYFAIR said, there had 
been two Returns of the kind granted : 
one moved for by the noble Lord him- 
self in 1883, and the other by Lord 
Harrowby in 1888. Both contained 
copious Returns, and he did not know 
that there was much to add to them, but 
the Government had no objection to give 
the Return in the form asked for by the 
noble Lord. 


Motion agreed to: Ordered to be laid 
before the House. 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 1) 
BILL [H.1.].—(No. 41.) 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


GAS ORDERS CONFIRMATION (No. 2) 
BILL [H.L.].—(No. 42.) 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No, 1) BILL [#..].—(No. 43.) 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


WATER ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
[H.L.].—(No. 44.) 


Read 2* (according to Order). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 3) BILL [H.1.]. 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL [H.1.].—(No. 47.) 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL [u.1.].—(No. 50.) 
Read 2* (according to Order). 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; read 1* : Then 
(Standing Order No. XX XIX. having been dis- 
nsed with for this day’s sitting) Bill read 2* : 
Committee negatived : Bill read 3*, and passed. 


London County Council {COMMONS} (General Powers) Bill. 
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POLICE (SLAUGHTER OF INJURED 
ANIMALS) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 
printed.—( The Earl of Camperdown.) (No.74.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 1) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be 

printed ; and referred to the Examiners. 

(No. 75.) 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 2) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons ; read 1* ; to be 

printed. (No. 76.) , 


House adjourned at twenty minutes before 


Five o'clock, to Thursday next, 
Twelve o'clock. 


wee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 29th May 1894. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (GENERAL 
POWERS) BILL (by Order). 
CONSIDERATION. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. } 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [9th May], “ That 
the Bill, as amended, be now considered.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he proposed to move the rejection of 
the new clause. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
new clause has not yet been moved. 
Does the hon. Member for Central Fins- 
bury move it ? 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
Yes, Sir, I move it; and I am sorry my 
hon. Friend feels compelled to object 
to it. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, the London County Council 
had agreed to withdraw the clause as it 
at present stood in the Bill, and to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Bethnal Green. Consequently, they 





Lord Colchester 
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were not prepared to accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Central 
Finsbury. The circumstances were 
these: The County Council, when 
they brought this Bill before Parliament, 
introduced at the request of certain 
Vestries the clause as to staircases. 
Amendments were, however, introduced 
in Committee, and the County Council 
had inquired of the various Vestries and 
had found that there was almost unanimous 
disapproval of the clause as it now stood. 
As the clause as now framed came very 
near to an infringement of the Standing 
Orders, and as the Vestries at whose 
instance it was inserted did not approve 
its present form, the County Council did 
not propose either to accept it or to insist 
on its reinstatement in its original form. 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) 
then moved to re-insert the original clause 
(Clause 6). He said, that the Vestry of 
Central Finsbury having received repre- 
sentations from various parts—there 
being many buildings of this kind in the 
parish—that a nuisance was caused by 
the want of light, satisfied themselves 
that there was a great deal of nuisance. 
It was satisfactorily shown by Mr. Walton, 
the Chairman of the Works Committee, 
that the owners of buildings who let 
them for their own profit ought to supply 
all the necessary conveniences. The 
County Council thought proper to insert 
the clause which he now proposed, and 
he protested against inflicting on the 
ratepayers any expenditure to redress 
or correct an inconvenience which ought 
to be set right by the owners of houses, 
and for that reason he moved the Second 
Reading of the clause. 


New Clause— 

Part I1I1.—Lighting of Common Staircases. 

“5. The owner of any building designed for 
use in flats, or tenements, of which any stair- 
case or passage is used in common by occupants 
of different flats or tenements, and is open at 
night, shall be bound to light every such stair- 
case and passage and to keep the same lighted 
from sunset to sunrise on every night to the 
satisfaction of the lighting authority of the 
parish or district in which it is situate, who 
may, by an order under their seal, prescribe 
the amount of light and the position of any 
lights to be provided, and may serve notice of 
such order upon the owner of the premises. 

“ Any owner failing to comply with the pro- 
visions of this section shall be liable to a 
penalty of not exceeding five pounds for every 
night in which he shall have so failed. 

“ Any lighting authority may, by agreement 
with the owner of any such building, undertake 





the provision and maintenance of the lamps 
and fittings and the lighting and extinguishing 
of lamps on such terms as may be agreed 
between them,”—-(.Vr. Naoroji,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, he was by no means satisfied that 
sufficient evidence was produced to induce 
the Committee to accept the clause in the 
first instance. He thought that the Com- 
mittee in accepting it had exercised their 
power in a very dangerous degree. He 
had made the best inquiries he could 
with regard to the procedure upstairs, 
aud he found that the Committee had all 
the power of the House, and therefore 
had acted within its power. At the same 
time, he wished to draw attention to what 
he regarded as a very serious matter in 
connection with the clause. Private 
Bill Committees had often exercised the 
power of altering the incidence of taxa- 
tion, but he did not think there was a 
single instance in which they had taken 
the initiative in imposing taxation upon 
the people in the shape of rates. The 
action taken by the Committee on this 
Bill, therefore, constituted an entirely new 
departure. As far as he could learn, the 
evidence produced in favour of the clause 
was of a very trifling and meagre 
character, whilst that against it was over- 
whelming. Singularly enough, evidence 
was given on the part of the Peabody 
Trustees and the Guinness ‘Trustees—two 
of the largest owners of such property in 
London—and as far as he could learn it 
was the unanimous view of the tenants 
that no such lighting was necessary as 
was proposed by the Bill. He feared 
that some members of the London County 
Council thought that the British working 
man wanted a good deal of regulation 
and inspection. He was not of that 
opinion. He held by the old doctrine 
sneered at by some of the new politicians 
of the maximum of liberty and the mini- 
mum of restraint, and he was therefore 
strongly opposed to the retention of the 
clause in the Bill, and still more strongly 
opposed to the substitution of that which 
was proposed in its place. If such a 
regulation was to be made, let the matter 
be thoroughly threshed out by the Local 
Authorities who would have to ad- 
minister it, and let them have ample op- 
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portunity, which they had not had at pre- 
sent, of appearing before the Committee. 
As far as he could learn, all the Local 
Authorities in London, with one single 
exception, were opposed to the clause, the 
exception being the body represented by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. 
Naoroji). The Public Bodies of London 
certainly ought to have an opportunity 
of taking action, and preventing the 
London County Council leading them a 
fool’s chase over this Private Bill legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, he had placed a Motion on the 
Paper for the rejection of the clause 
altogether. He hoped it would be re- 
jected, because it had been amended by 
the Committee in an extremely ques- 
tionable way ; and if the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) had not an- 
nounced that the London County Council 
would withdraw the clause, he was not 
at all sure that he should not appeal for 
Mr. Speaker’s decision as to whether it 
was not ultra vires for a Committee to 
insert ina Bill a clause which imposed 
taxation without giving any notice to 
the ratepayers. Even if the Committee 
had not exceeded its powers, he thought 
it would be extremely bard that the un- 
fortunate ratepayer, and especially the 
smaller one, who was just now overbur- 
dened with rates, should have an 
additional rate put upon him for the 
lighting of common staircases. In a 
former Debate the hon. Member for 
Finsbury had said that the lighting of 
these staircases might be taken at 3d. a 
room per night. In the Division he re- 
presented there were probably something 
like 1,000 of these rooms, and if the 
estimate of the hon. Member was correct 
it was no exaggeration to say that the 
ratepayers of Marylebone would be 
mulcted in something like £4,300 a year, 
or more than $d. in the £1 on the rates. 
He .had ascertained from the superin- 
tendents of many of these dwellings that 
they did not think it was necessary to 
light the staircases all night. They were 
now lighted on five nights of the week 
till 11, and on Saturday till 12. The 
inmates of the dwellings stated, he 
believed without exception, that they 
would infinitely prefer that the lights 
should be put out at 11 o’clock, as tramps 
and the houseless poor were afraid to 
enter the staircases after dark, and they 
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would inevitably do so if they were 
lighted. This was another instance of 
the rather hurried way in which the 
London County Council carried on their 
legislation. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) said the 
clause was introduced into the Bill at the 
instance of two or three Vestries. He 
thought it was a great pity that the 
County Council had not inquired whether 
the clause was necessary before they 
introduced it into the Bill. He understood 
that the opponents of the clause had speut 
over £200 in protecting their rights, and 
he left the House to reckon what the 
London County Council paid out of the 
ratepayers’ money in carrying on the 
contest. He hoped the House would 
strike out the clause and would reject 
the new clause proposed. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) 
said, he was asked to state on behalf of 
perhaps the oldest Association in London 
for the erection of workmen’s dwellings 
that they considered that the proposed 
clause would be a very great hardship. 
He was informed that the owners of 
these dwellings were already hampered 
in many unnecessary ways under the 
Metropolitan Regulations, and the pro- 
posed clause would throw a very great 
burden upon them. In the case of the 
Association for which he was asked to 
speak, it would throw upon them an ex- 
pense of something like £10,000 a year. 
Their tenants had asked them not to light 
all their staircases and passages through- 
out the night, as they:wished to have the 
lights put out late at night, just as hon. 
Members desired to have the lights turned 
out in their own houses when they went to 
sleep. Associations established for the 
purpose of assisting working men to get 
decent lodgings ought to be assisted in 
every possible way in pursuing the 
philanthropic objects they had in view. 
The proposed clause was struck out in 
Committee, and it seemed a little strange 
that the House should be asked to re-in- 
sert it without having had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing any evidence on the sub- 
ject. He thought it was very much to be 
regretted that the habit of endeavouring 
to review the proceedings of Private 
Bill Committees in the House, more or 
less on political grounds and without 
hearing evidence, was so much on the 
increase. He believed it was likely to 
injure the power and prestige of the 
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House as an impartial tribunal for the 
transaction of Private Business if that 
practice continued to be pursued. 

Mr. CODDINGTON (Blackburn), as 
the Chairman of the Committee which 
had considered the Bill, wished to say 
that the Committee was quite in agree- 
ment with the views expressed by the 
hon. Member for Bethnal Green (Mr. 
Howell) in regard to this matter. The 
Committee considered the evidence very 
carefully, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that if the authorities had power to 
compel the owners of industrial dwellings 
to light their staircases after 11 o’clock 
at night, the authorities should, at all 
events, pay a portion of the cost. It 
was generally understood by the Com- 
mittee that both parties were quite satis- 
fied with the clause in the form in which 
it was eventually adopted. To recommit 
the Bill would be an injustice to the pro- 
prietors of industrial dwellings, and he 
should, therefore, oppose the Motion. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had received a communication from Mr. 
Morrison, formerly a Member of the 
House, to the effect that the Industrial 
Dwellings Company with which he was 
connected had tried the lighting of their 
staircases throughout the night, and had 
found that the result of lighting them 
was to attract persons who were 
described as tramps, but might be 
described by a more opprobrious term. 
The plan, therefore, now adopted by this 
particular Company was to put out 
the lights on their staircases at 11 
o'clock. The plan, therefore, which 
was proposed had failed on _ trial. 
He hoped the House would not fall into 
the practice of not accepting the Reports 
of Committees. He believed the hon. 
Member who had spoken brought an 
impartial judgment to bear upon the 
question, but the real tribunal was the 
Committee who heard the evidence, saw 
the witnesses, and had the opportunity of 
¢ross-examining them. The conclusions 
which the Committee arrived at were 
worthy of support. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
thought that what had fallen from the 
Member for St. Pancras (Sir J. Gold- 
smid) and the Member for Wigan (Sir 
F. S. Powell) as to the action of the 
Committee upstairs was altogether beside 
the point. As he understood the posi- 
tion, before long the Member for St. 
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Pancras (Sir J. Goldsmid) would be 
supporting the Member for Bethnal 
Green in upsetting the clause passed by 
the Committee upstairs. It was not 
correct. to say that the Committee threw 
out the clause of the County Council ; 
what they did was to take the clause, to 
accept the principle contained in it, but 
amending it with regard to the respon- 
sibility of those who were to pay for the 
lighting. He had not heard the evidence 
taken before the Committee upstairs, but 
he happened to have in his constituency 
a large number of these blocks and was 
conversant with the opinion of the people 
living in those blocks. He was glad to 
hear the Member for Bethnal Green say 
he liked the maximum of liberty ; those 
who lived in these blocks also liked the 
maximum of liberty and did not like the 
idea of having to find their way home 
at 11 o’clock at night, and have to go 
upstairs in total darkness. There was 
something to be said for liberty on the 
other side of the question. He must 
confess he stood with his colleague for 
Central Finsbury (Mr. Naoroji) in the 
position of being in favour of lighting 
these buildings, he did not say all 
through the night, but certainly up to 
11 o’clock was not sufficient for the per- 
sonal convenience of the working classes. 
He was bound to admit the position this 
afternoon was a very peculiar one. The 
County Council brought inin their original 
Bill a clause with regard to lighting. 
That was amended by the Committee 
upstairs, and this afternoon they found 
the County Council had run away 
entirely from the original clause that they 
had put in the Bill, His hon. Friend had 
tried to bring back the Bill to where it 
was when it was originally discussed, 
and he did not think he had done any- 
thing rash in that, but still, as they were 
in a very small minority, he would advise 
his hon. Friend not to put the House to 
the inconvenience of dividing ; he would 
advise him to withdraw the original 
clause of the County Council and leave 
the matter where the Committee left it, 
Then the moment they came to the Com- 
mittee’s clause they were all going to say 
determinedly they objected to their putting 
a rate upon the inhabitants of the locality 
without the people in the locality having 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion 
in regard tothem. And they were not 
the only persons who differed from the 
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Committee ; the County Council, and 
those who spoke on bebalf of the owners 
of these places, all demurred to the rate- 

yers being called upon to pay for 
ighting. He felt very pleased that this 
Debate had arisen, and with all due re- 
spect to those geutlemen who read them 
lectures he would say that if it had not 
been for the action of his hon. Friend the 
Member fori Bethnal Green (Mr. Howell) 
before the House rose for the Recess, they 
would have had the clause that they 
were presently going to throw out in its 


entirety and the rates thrown upon the | 


inhabitants. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) thought 
they were practically unanimous now in 
favour of this House rejecting any deal- 
ing by this Bill with this question at all. 
After all, the Local Authorities were the 
best judges of how tbis question should 
be dealt with, and it was only right, he 
thought, that their views should be 
followed very largely with 
to it. They stood now in the posi- 
tion that the Local Authorities desired 
this clause should be omitted from 
the Bill, the County Council were willing 
that course should be followed, the Com- 
mittee who went through the question 


were in favour of that course, and con- | 
sidering there was such a large consensus | 


of opinion on one side he thought it 
would be better if the hon. Member would 
not persevere further. 

Mr. WILSON LLOYD (Wednes- 
bury) said, it now uppeared that the 
County Council put forward this ques- 
tion of lighting the staircases entirely 
without proper knowledge of the subject, 
thus putting the owners of these large 
properties, valued at £3,500,000, to great 
expense, and saddling them with a large 
addition to the cost of lighting. It 
appeared that was a false position which 
they objected to in Committee, and they 
had got the Committee to accept their 
view of the case. It was quite wrong to 
say that this was a fixed tax, and that 
the Committee had done wrong, because 
it was a purely permissive clause, and 
gave the Vestry power to light these 
places if they wished, but the Committee 
considered that if they did they should 
pay a portion of the expense, He thought 
it was greatly to be regretted that the 
work of a Committee which extended 
over several days, two days of which 
were occupied in taking evidence on this 
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important question, that after considering 
that evidence and coming to a conclusion 
on the subject, that the House without 
any proper information should undo their 
work, 

Mr. NAOROJI asked leave to with- 
draw the Motion. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) moved the clause standing in his 
name, the necessity for it arising from 
the fact that it was impossible otherwise 
for the County Council to pay the ex- 
penses of such recreation ground ;_ it 
could not contribute oat of any rate with- 
out the permission of the House. 

New Clause. 

Clause 14a. 

(Power to contribute towards purchase of land 
adjoining Paddington Recreation Ground.) 
“The Council may, if they think fit, expend 

on capital account a sum of money not ex- 

| ceeding £6,000 as a contribution towards the 
cost of acquiring land adjoining and to be 
added to the Paddington Recreation Ground, 
authorised by ‘The Paddington Recreation 

Ground Act, 1893,” —CVr. J. Stuart,) 

—brought up, and read the first and 

| second time, and added. 


Mr. BOULNOIS moved— 


| That lines 3 to 7 inclusive in the Preamble 
| of the Bill be omitted.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


| Mr. HOWELL moved— 


“That Part III., Clause 5, Sub-sections 1 to 
6 inclusive, be omitted from the amended Bill,” 





Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read the third time. 


NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD WATER 
BILL [Lords] (by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
moved that the Bill be read a second 
time upon this day six months. He said, 
that though he did not wish unneces- 
sarily to deal with the rights of the 
Newcastle and Gateshead Water Com- 
pany, he moved the rejection of the Bill 
upon good and substantial grounds, and 
he moved it on behalf of the riparian 
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owners, to whom an injustice was being 
done by the Bill. He had thought it his 
duty to move the rejection of the Second 
Reading rather than wait until the Bill 
went before the Committee, and he thus 
took the first opportunity in his power of 
explaining to the House the operation of 
the Billof which hecomplained. He would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to what was involved in this controversy. 
The River Rede was a small river about 
25 miles long, and the point at which 
the Company joined was about 16 miles 
from the junction of the River Tyne. 
The body of riparian owners were small, 
and that fact was his justification for 
moving the rejection of this Bill. They 
were not a strong body of owners ; they 
had not organised their opposition, and 
for that reason their opposition had not 
been fairly put before the Committee 
when the Bill was considered by the 
Committee of the House of Lords. On 
the other hand, they had a powerful 
private Water Company or Corporation 
working to supply water as a private 
trading Company with the object of 
putting a dividend into the pockets of 
their shareholders. The Company bad a 


capital of no less than £1,277,000, the 
shares in which were fully paid up. 


There was a 4 per cent. Debenture 
Stock, a 5 per cent. Preference Stock, 
an Ordinary and a Deferred Stock, and 
this Company for a long series of years 
had paid 8 per cent. upon their Ordinary 
and 5 per cent. upon their Deferred 
Stock. As he did not wish to take up 
the time of the House longer than he 
could help, he would not enter into 
details more than he was obliged ; but he 
desired to show, as he thought he could 
show, that the Bill in its present form 
was establishing a most important and 
dangerous precedent in upsetting a right 
at Common Law that had existed for the 
past 50 years. He would just point out 
how this was done. This was not the 
first Act this Company had asked for, 
for they obtained an Act called the New- 
castle and Gateshead Water Act in 1889 
which authorised a reservoir upon the 
same site on which the present Bill 
sought to construct it. Under the Bill 
of 1889 there was to be a dam 
of no less than 15 feet high in which 
there was to be a  fish-bath, as 
the River Rede was a river in which 
a great many salmon were killed every 
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year, and being a salmon river the 
rights of the riparian owners were very 
important. He was trustee to a lady 
who was one of the riparian owners, but 
she and the other riparian owners did 
not fight this particular Bill because the 
dam to be constructed was only 15 feet 
high, and the fish-bath to be constructed 
was to be so constructed that it would 
not interfere with the salmon getting up 
the river. In addition to that, the Bill 
of 1889 contained a short clause, which 
was so important that he would venture 
to read it to the House. It was as 
follows :— 

“ Provided that the owners and occupiers and 
all other persons interested in or injuriously 
affected by the taking of water by the Company 
from the River Rede shall, unless otherwise 
agreed, be entitled to claim and receive com- 
pensation in money for any loss, damage, or 
injury sustained by them, according to the pro- 
visions of the 6th section of the Lands Clauses 
Act, 1847.” 

Here power was given to the riparian 
owners, in case subsequent damage was 
proved, to go to a Court of Law, and if 
they could prove damage to claim and 
obtain money compensation. This Bill, 
however, proposed to take away that 
power, and that was the point he wished 
to bring prominently before the House. 
It was in consequence of that clause 
being included in the Act of 1889 that 
the riparian owners at that time did not 
oppose the Bill when it was before Par- 
liament. Though the owners were not 
then satisfied with the water compensa- 
tion, they were satisfied with the 
power given them of taking their case 
to the Court, and, if subsequent 
damage was proved, of obtaining money 
compensation. But what did the present 
Bill propose? In the first place, instead 
of the 15 feet it proposed to erect a dam 
77 feet high, or five times the height of 
the dam proposed under the Act of 1889. 
Anyone interested in the matter and 
reading the evidence given before the 
Committee would see there was not the 
least necessity, either so far as the water 
went or the requirements of the district 
were concerned, for a dam of that de- 
scription. If such a dam were constructed 
the result would be that the valuable 
water rights of the riparian owners would 
be absolutely destroyed. He ought to 
state that the Company had agreed to 
give a sum of £3,850 to the Tyne Fishery 
Conservancy, and with regard to that he 
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would like to point out that the riparian 
owners would not necessarily get one 
penny of that money. The money would 
be spent, and he admitted it would be 
properly spent on the north side of the 
river, and there was no provision for com- 
pensating the riparian owners. But the 
crowning injustice of all was, by Clause 
14, Section 9, to take from the riparian 
owners the power of going to a Court of 
Law and asking for money compensation 
if subsequent injury were inflicted upon 
them. He submitted this House was 
not the proper tribunal to assess money 
compensation, and he also submitted 
that a Parliamentary Committee was 
not the proper tribunal to assess money 
compensation, but the proper tribunal 
was the tribunal that had always 
hitherto existed — namely, a Court 
of Law to which every person 
who felt himself injured could go. 
The other matters were very small, but 
this was the grievance that had led him to 
take up the time of the House, and he 
trusted the House would pause before 
they allowed this injustice to be justified. 
No harm could be done to anyone by 
allowing the clause to remain, because it 


was obvious that the riparian owners 
would not bring any action unless they 
had good grounds to go upon; therefore 
he asked that the clause be reinserted in 
the Bill, and because it was not he moved 


the rejection of the Bill. There were 
other details, but he would not trouble 
the House with them ; but there was:one 
point, that with respect to the com- 
pensation water, which he was bound to 
mention—— 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
rise, Sir, to a point of Order. I wish to 
ask you, Sir, whether the hon. Member 
can move the rejection of this Bill? As 
I understand, the hon. Member is a 
trustee himself for one of the riparian 
owners ; in the proceedings he has ap- 
peared before the House of Lords as a 
petitioner, and he is now asking this 
House to insert a clause ‘in a matter in 
which he is clearly an interested person. 
I wish to ask you, Sir, whether an hon. 
Member, who is himself interested in 
legislation, no matter how remote, is in 
a position to make the Motion he has 
made ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No matter how 
closely an hon. Member may be interested 
in a Bill he may try to persuade the 
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House to his own way of thinking, but 
whether it is possible for him to vote is 
another matter. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Even if he receives no pay and holds 
purely an honorary office ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: But I say it is 
quite competent for an hon. Member, 
however interested he may be, to move 
the rejection of a Bill which he thinks 
militates against his interest, however 
particular or close that interest may be. 


Mr. SETON-KARR said, he would 
resume his argument after the somewhat 
extraordinary and unnecessary _inter- 
ruption. He stated he was trustee 
to one of the riparian owners, and 
he was glad to say so again, and 
no doubt, so far as his trusteeship~+went, 
he was an interested party ; but he had 
yet to learn the House was prepared to 
sanction any legislation that would pre- 
vent any body of persons from seeking 
the just and lawful remedies of a Court 
of Law. He desired to refer, only for a 
moment, to the compensation water 
which this Bill provided, and which was 
not adequate. The Rede was a small 
salmon river, and a dam of 77 feet high 
would destroy the value of the river. 
They did not ask for any compensation 
now ; all they said was that the Bill 
should be allowed to pass in such a form 
that, in the event of any damage being 
done hereafter, the riparian owners 
should be able to go to the Court to 
prove their case. That was the prece- 
dent that had been established, and 
which was in the Act of 1889, and what 
they asked was that it should be included 
in the present Bill. It was shown that 
the water compensation would not be 
sufficiently adequate, but the water and 
money compensation had always been 
kept distinct. He had done his duty in 
moving the rejection of the Bill, and he 
trusted the House would hesitate before 
taking away a legal right that had 
existed for 50 years, and which, on the 
whole, had operated with justice. He 
would only say, in conclusion, that the 
riparian owners might be a small and 
insignificant body of persons, but in 
these days of agricultural depression 
their riparian rights were of very con- 
siderable value. When the Water Com- 
pany could pay 8 or 9 per cent. in 
dividends, it made it all the more 
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evident that they were depriving the 
riparian owners of most important rights. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Seton-Karr.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I rise, in the interests of the time of this 
House, to protest against the proceeding 
of the hon. Member opposite. Let us see 
what it is. The hon. Member, as I un- 
derstand, represents certain private in- 
terests which have been fully heard upon 
Petition in the House of Lords 


Mr. SETON-KARR: I do not admit 
that those interests were fully heard. 


Str W. HARCOURT : At all events 
the Bill was before the Committee for 
six days, and the proper and legitimate 
course is that a Bill of this kind should 
be heard and dealt with by a Committee 
of this House. It happens, no doubt, 
sometimes that large public interests, such 
as those which arose on the Thames 
Conservancy the other day, are at stake, 
and all these will be considered in a 
Private Bill for which there is an excep- 
tional procedure. But what is to happen 
to the time of this House and its business 
if every individual petitioner who thinks 
his case has not been heard sufficiently in 
six days before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, is to be at liberty to 
come and raise a Debate here for the 
purpose of rejecting a Bill upon the 
Second Reading. And upon what sort of 
allegation ? That the House of Lords, of 
all bodies in the world, has been 
regardless of private interests as 
regards property, and that it has violated 
all established rules which secure those 
rights of property ; and upon an allega- 
tion of that sort we are to waste the time 
of this House in the manner proposed by 
the hon. Member. Though it has been 
ruled by you, Sir, that the hon. Member 
is entitled to make this Motion I think 
this House is entitled immediately to 
dispose of it, and the hon. Member having 
made that statement, and the House being 
in possession of that statement, I hove no 
further time will be occupied but a vote 
of the House at once taken. 
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Lorpv R. CHURCHILL (Padding- 
ton, S.) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man complained that Private Bills were 
discussed in this House. He had never 
known a Session when there had been so 
many Private Bills on Government 
nights. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that for several years after 
he (Lord R. Churchill) entered Parlia- 
ment Private Bills never came on upon 
Government nights. 


An hon. MEMBER: 
Government nights now. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL said that of 
late years a good many Private Bills had 
come on on Government nights, and so, to 
this extent, Government business was 
interfered with. He thought the sooner 
they reverted to the old practice of not 
taking Private Bills on Government 
nights the better it would be for Go- 
vernment business. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) said, he would not detain the 
House for more than a moment or two, 
but this question of the supply of water 
was one of life and death practically to 
his constituents and about 400,000 in- 
habitants round the City of Newcastle 
and Gateshead. The hon. Member had 
stated that there was no necessity for 
this increased supply. As a matter of 
fact, during the drought of last summer, 
from the month of September in last year 
to the month of February in this 


Mr. SETON-KARR : 


exceptional year. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE admitted it was 
an exceptional year, but during those six 
months the consumption of water had to 
be stopped by one-half, and every house- 
holder had his supply cut off after 6 


o’clock every evening. 


Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) : Because the Company 
had not availed themselves of the powers 
they acquired in 1889. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE said, that the 
reason was because the Company found 
that the powers they acquired in 1889 
were not sufficient, and therefore they 
asked for these further powers, which 
were an absolute necessity for the health 
and life of the community in that dis- 
trict. The hon. Member had endeavoured 
to raise a feeling against the Tyne Water 
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Company, but for 40 years that Company 
had paid on an average not more than 5 
per cent., and it charged a less price, he 
should think, than any Corporation 
which supplied water—namely, only 44d. 
per 1,000 gallons. On these grounds 
certainly it was not right that the hon. 
Member should try and obstruct this Bill. 
He agreed with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that all these objections 
which had been raised could be met, and 
had been met. Those whom the hon. 
Member represented in this matter were 
the only individuals who went before the 
Lords Committee who were not fully 
satisfied as to the way their objections 
had been met, and to raise this matter 
now during the passage of the Bill be- 
tween the Committee of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons seemed 
to be an absolutely unjustifiable waste of 
time. 

Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD desired 
to say that the riparian owners had no 
desire whatever to begrudge the water 
to this Company ; all they desired being 
that fair compensation should be 
awarded. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: May I say 
a word or two [“No!”] in asking 
leave to withdraw the Motion? [“No!”] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
asked me to withdraw my Motion. 

Srr W. HARCOURT : No; I asked 
the House to negative it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is only entitled to speak if he wishes to 
withdraw the Motion. He is not 
entitled to speak again on the Motion. 

Mr. SETON-KARR: Then I will 
withdraw. [Cries of “No!” ] 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


DOG LICENCES IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been drawn to a case 
tried before the Justice of the Peace 
Court at Tain, on the 3rd instant, Cap- 
tain Monro of Allen (a J.P. recently 


Mr. J. A. Pease 


{COMMONS} 
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appointed on the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant for Ross and Cromarty, 
and Inspector of Constabulary for Scot- 
land), and Baillie Munro (a J.P. for the 
Burgh of Tain), being on the Bench, in 
which a crofter was convicted of having 
in his possession on the 8th of January 
last a dog for which he had no licence, 
and, for this offence, was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 25s., or, in default of pay- 
ment, to go to prison for one month; 
and whether, in view of the fact that the 
sentence was passed after only eight days 
of the licensing year (beginning the Ist 
of January) had elapsed, he can take 
steps towards a remission of the sentence 
in this case ? 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : The 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue have, 
at my request, considered the case re- 
ferred to by my hon. Friend. They can- 
not remit the whole fine, but, in the 
special circumstances, they find them- 
selves able to mitigate it to 7s. 6d. 


TITHES IN ESSEX. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Agriculture whether the figures given 
in the Report of Mr. Hunter Pringle as 
to tithes in Essex are accurate, which 
show that in that county the tithe under 
all kinds of crop and fallow and grass is 
6s. per acre, giving a rate of 6s. 4}d. 
per inhabitant, whilst in Lancashire 
it is 1s. 9}d. per acre, and 4$d. per 
inhabitant ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or trot BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. GarpneEr, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am not pre- 
pared to say that the figures cited by my 
hon. Friend accurately express the differ- 
ence between the charge for commuted 
tithe upon titheable lands in the two 
counties named, and, indeed, any precise 
estimate of that difference would be 
attended with considerable difficulty. 
But it is, of course, true that the propor- 
tions borne by the charge for tithe to the 
acreage under cultivation and to the 
number of inhabitants vary very materi- 
ally according to the agricultural and 
industrial conditions of the counties com- 


pared. 
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EQUIPMENT OF HAULBOWLINE DOCK- 
YARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether he is aware that several 
requirements are still necessary to enable 
repairs to armour-clad ships to be carried 
out at Haulbowline Dockyard, such as 
steam cranes for the basin and dry dock, 
armour-plating shop with planing and 
drilling machines, boiler shop, and 
galvanizing tank ; and that no shed has 
yet been erected to protect the shearing 
and plate-banding machines; and whe- 
ther, in view of the promise of the 
Admiralty to make Haulbowline an 
efficient repairing yard, these require- 
ments will be supplied forthwith ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
It is not considered necessary that the 
machinery and shop mentioned in the 
question should be provided ; but pro- 
vision has been made to supply during 
the current year such machinery and 
furnaces as will, in the opinion of the 
Admiralty, render Haulbowline efficient 
to the required extent. The shed referred 
to will be erected during the current 
year. 


TITHE REDEMPTION AT RHYL, 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture whether the Board of Agriculture 
have issued an Order for the redemption 
of the tithes on property situate on the 
west side of High Street, in Rhyl ; and 
whether, in such case, the owners of 
property there which has not hitherto 
paid tithe are liable to contribute towards 
the fund for redemption ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: An Order for 
the redemption of the tithe rentcharge, 
with which the property referred to was 
chargeable, was made on the 7th of 
March, 1893, under Section 5 of the 
Tithe Act, 1878, which provides for 
compulsory redemption where the land is 
divided into such numerous plots as to 
render it impossible for any further ap- 
portionment of the rentcharge to be con- 
veniently made. ‘The fact that although 
the owners of portions of the property 
chargeable have not hitherto been called 
upon to contribute their quota of the 
rentcharge would not affect their liability 
to pay their proper share of the redemp- 
tion money. 
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THE PROHIBITION OF MEETING AT 
KILFENORA, CO. CLARE. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland upon what 
authority and for what reason a meeting 
for the purpose of establishing a branch 
of the Irish National League at Kilfenora, 
County Clare, was dispersed by the 
police on Sunday last; whether he is 
aware that this meeting was one of a 
series called by placard for the distinct 
purpose of establishing the National 
League ; and, if so, whether the meeting 
was a legal one; whether any notice was 
given by the police before the day that 
the meeting would not be allowed ; and 
whether, if another meeting be called in 
Kilfenora to establish the League, 
the police will be ordered to again 
interfere ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed that the 
placards convening the meeting at Bally- 
keale, near Kilfenora, on Sunday, the 20th 
instant, were not posted up in the locality 
until the morning of that date. These 
placards were to the effect stated in the 
question, and did not disclose any illegal 
object. The decision to prevent the 
meeting at Ballykeale was arrived at, 
however, on the night of the 19th instant, 
and before the appearance of the placards, 
and because it was believed that one of 
the purposes for which it was about to 
be held was the denunciation and intimi- 
dation of the occupants of an evicted 
farm at Ballykeale. The decision of the 
Local Authorities in this matter was 
supported by a notice in the public Press, 
which stated that the object of the meet- 
ing was to denounce a case of land-grab- 
bing in the locality. The County In- 
spector states that it was late on the 
night of the 19th instant that he saw 
the announcement in the newspaper, and 
that he could not therefore give notice to 
the promoters of the meeting until the 
following morning, which was done. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Has the right 
hon. Gentleman any objection to state 
the name of the paper in which he saw 
the announcement ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have it not in 
my mind just now. 

Mr. W. REDMOND : Having regard 
to the statement of Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 
who was the principal speaker at the 
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meeting, that he was not aware of any 
land-grabbing in the neighbourhood and 
that he wished to attend the meeting in 
order to establish a branch of the National 
League, will the right hon. Gentleman 
allow a meeting to be held for the pur- 
pose of establishing a branch of the 
League ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: There has been 
no interference with meetings held for 
the purpose of establishing branches of 
the National League or any other body 
since August, 1892. 


Mr. W. REDMOND: If I call a 
meeting of my constituents for the pur- 
pose of establishing a branch of the 
National League and discussing the posi- 
tion of the Government will the right 
hon. Gentleman order it to be dis- 
persed ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


ORDNANCE STORES AT MALTA AND 
GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Ormskirk) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty if any, and what, steps 
have been taken for the separation of 
custody, storeage, and accounts of Naval 
from War Office Ordnance Stores at 
Malta and Gibraltar, so as to secure the 
direct responsibility of each Service for 
the adequacy of quantity and readiness 
for use of its own stores ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The storage 
and accounts of Naval Ordnance Stores 
at these two Stations have been separated, 
and the Admiralty conducts the examina- 


tion of the accounts. The question of 


separate custody is under the considera- 
tion of the Naval Warlike Stores Com- 
mittee, and a Report on the subject is 
shortly expected. The Admiralty accept 
the responsibility for both the adequacy 
and the readiness of Naval Ordnance 
Stores. 


CORDITE AND THE LEE-METFORD 
RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he will state 
whether any experiments have been made 
with the object of comparing the results 
of firing cartridges made up of cordite 
and black powder respectively on the 
barrel of the Lee-Metford magazine 
rifle ? 

Mr. W. Redmond 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): As I informed the hon. 
Member on May 12, 1893, no experi- 
ments have been made with the direct 
object of comparing the results of firing 
cartridges made up of cordite and black 
powder respectively on the barrel of the 
Lee-Metford rifle. Nor are such experi- 
ments considered to be necessary, inas- 
much as the preference for cordite is 
founded upon other considerations than 
the comparative wear of the barrel ; and 
it is known that the advantages of the 
use of cordite involve a shorter life of 
the barrel. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES IN 
LONDON MUSIC HALLS. 

Mr. MACDONA  (Southwark» 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he is aware that Miss Julie 
Manard was struck in the neck by a 
bullet whilst being shot at during a 
public entertainment at the Canterbury 
Musie Hall on Saturday evening last, 
26th instant, and was subsequently re- 
moved to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; and 
whether he will take steps to put a stop 
to such dangerous performances ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): My attention had 
not previously been called to this matter, 
but I am having inquiry made into the 
circumstances. 


PENSION REGULATIONS.—A HARD CASE. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he can recommend a grant 
to the widow of the late Sergeant-Major 
Lowe, Army Service Corps, who com- 
mitted suicide after a service of 28 years, 
14 of which were spent in India, where, 
it is presumed, he contracted brain 
disease ; and whether, in view of the fact 
that in one month more the widow would 
have been entitled to a pension, an ex- 
ception will be made in this case ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I regret that I am precluded by Regula- 
tions from making an exception in this 
case. 

Mr. FIELD: May I point out that 
this is a very exceptional case, and one 
of great hardship ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I quite admit the hardship of the case, 
but it is impossible to make an exception. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland whether he will 
facilitate the labourers, now in many 
parts of Ireland bordering on starvation, 
to acquire land for co-operative farming ; 
whether he is aware the land of Ireland 
is only partly cultivated, thereby causing 
national loss ; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of raising such a 
sum, upon security similar to that given 
for other advances, as will enable a loan 
of about £60,000 to be made to the 
labourers in each of the 32 counties in 
Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There is no 
statutable power to make loans to ac- 
quire land for the purpose of co-opera- 
tive farming; and without expressing 
an opinion one way or the other in re- 
gard to such a scheme, I can only say 
that at the present time it would be 
impossible to consider legislation on the 
subject. 


VACANCIES IN THE DUBLIN 
TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Post- 
master General if he will explain why, 
in the Telegraph Department, in filling 
two vacancies in the Assistant Superin- 
tendentships of the second class from the 
class of clerks, two juniors were promoted 
over four seniors of the same class, one 
of the latter at the time of appointment 
having for years performed in turn the 
duties of Assistant Superintendent with 
satisfaction to his superior officer ; 
whether he now becomes disqualified 
for the position of Assistant Second 
Class Superintendent, after performing 
its duties for years without remuneration ; 
why, in filling up a vacancy for a first- 
class clerkship, three qualified men were 
passed over ; and why, in filling up four 
vacancies in the first class telegraphists 
from the second class, men, with service 
from 20 to 30 years, were passed with 
only eight years’ service ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am unable to identify the office to which 
the hon. Member refers. If he will let 
me know what office it is, I will have 





inquiry made, and give him all the 
information I can. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTORY. 

Sir F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., Hal- 
lamshire) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he will lay the Directory of 
the Department of Science and Art upon 
the Table of the House of Commons, in 
the same way as the Education Code is 
submitted ? 

*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The Education Code is 
laid on the Table of both Houses of 
Parliament jin accordance with Section 
97 of the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. The Science and Art Directory 
is also always laid on the Table, though 
there is no statutory obligation to do so. 


ALLEGED LARCENIES BY POLICE ON 
THE DE FREYNE ESTATE. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Police Report upon which he grounds 
his refusal to grant compensation to the 
tenant upon the De Freyne estate, from 
whom certain goods were taken by 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary ; whether the refusal is chiefly 
based upon the inability of the parties to 
ideutify the actual individuals by whom 
the property was taken ; whether he will 
take into consideration the difficulty of 
such identification where most of those 
engaged on the eviction were strangers ; 
and whether he will reconsider his decision 
if affidavits on the subject are placed 
before him ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It would be con- 
trary to precedent to lay upon the Table 
the Report referred to in the first para- 
graph of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s question. The charges preferred 
against the police were that they had 
burned the turf belonging to some of the 
evicted tenants on this estate, and used 
the hay and straw of others for bedding. 
The District Inspector inquired into the 
matter in November last, and two of the 
women who made charges — namely, 
Bridget and Mary Moran—acquitted the 
police of having stolen their turf, hay, 
and straw. These women, moreover, 
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signed a statement to this effect which 
was taken down by the District Inspector. 
On November 11 the police gave to Mary 
Moran some turf as an equivalent for what 
she had given them. They gave her a 
quantity, if anything, somewhat more 
than she had given them, which she was 
reluctant to receive. A third woman— 
Anne Moran—also signed a statement 
that she made no charge of larceny 
against the police. A further charge of 
larceny was preferred by another woman 
—Mrs. Cahilan—but this on being in- 
vestigated was also disproved. The Re- 
port which has been made by the Divi- 
sional Commissioner in this matter, after 
a careful investigation on the spot, satisfies 
me that there is no foundation for the 
charges brought against the police ; if, 
however, the hon. Gentleman has any 
fresh evidence to adduce in support of 
these charges, I shall cause further inquiry 
to be made. 


Trish Asylum 


IRISH POOR LAW UNION FINANCE. 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland when he will be in 
a position to give the Return which he 
has promised of the Irish Poor Law 
Unions which are in a state of financial 
embarrassment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board promise to let me have 
within the next few days the information 
which I have called for in this matter. I 
shall then be in a position to judge how 
far the Return can be granted. 


RETURNING OFFICERS’ CHARGES AT 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Sir H. MEYSEY - THOMPSON 
(Stafford, Handsworth): I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he will arrange for a Return to be made 
to the House of Commons, showing in 
detail the Returning Officers’ Charges in 
all Parliamentary elections at the last 
General Election in 1892 ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro trae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hresert, Oldham): 
Full information appears to be already 
available in the Parliamentary Return 
No. 423 of 1893, presented at the instance 
of the hon. Member for the Mansfield 
Division of Nottinghamshire. 

*Srr H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON: The 
Return which I hold in my hand is the 
one referred to. May I ask the right 


Mr. J. Morley * 


{COMMONS} 
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hon. Gentleman if he is aware that it 
is not in sufficient detail to supply the 
information I want, and that it is so full 
of discrepancies as to be practically of 
no value ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not 
aware of the discrepancies. 

Sm H. MEYSEY-THOMPSON : I 
should like to have such a Return as is 
supplied to Members or their agents im- 
mediately after the election. 

*Smr J. T. HIBBERT: If the hon. 
Baronet moves for a Return, the matter 
shall be considered. 


IRISH ASYLUM BOARDS. 

Mr. J. HAMMOND (Carlow): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Irish 
Executive Government have frequently 
allowed Chairmen of Asylum Boards to 
give what is known as a casting vote ; 
whether they have done so recently in 
the case of the Limerick Asylum Board, 
although they had disallowed such vote 
in any case previously to the present 
month ; whether they had been advised 
during the present month that such vote 
should be sanctioned by statute or other 
competent authority in order that it be 
valid; and whether the fact that the 
custom has prevailed so long can be re- 
garded as sufficient authority to justify 
the Chairman of the Carlow Asylum 
Board in giving a casting vote on the 
occasion of the election of a medical 
assistant in the last month; and, if not, 
will he take any steps to make such 
casting vote of the Chairman legal ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I understand that 
on occasions casting votes have been 
given by Chairmen of Asylum Boards, 
apparently acting on the belief that such 
power was vested in them. At the 
recent meeting of the Carlow Asylum 
Board the Chairman seems to have 
acted also under this belief. The legal 
power of 'giving a casting vote appears 
to have been, for the first time, questioned 
on the last-mentioned occasion, when 
the Government were advised that the 
power did not exist. 

Mr. J. HAMMOND: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman take steps to make such 
a custom on the part of the Chairman 
legal ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That requires 
consideration. 
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EXTRA POSTAGE CHARGES IN LONDON. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General under what Act, or section of an 
Act, does he levy a charge of a half- 
penny extra postage on letters posted in 
London on Sundays ; whether he has the 
power to charge any extra postage up to 
ls. on every letter ; and whether he can 
see his way to remit this charge? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The charge of 
}. extra postage on letters posted in 

ndon on Sundays for despatch in the 
evening mails of that day is not made 
under any statutory Act. The arrange- 
ment is one made by the Postmaster 
General to meet the convenience of those 
who desire this accommodation, which in 
itself puts the Department to some 
expense. I am not prepared to withdraw 
the charge, as any large increase in the 
number of letters posted for the evening 
mail despatched on Sunday would in- 
crease materially Sunday work. The 
extra postage of Is. referred to I presume 
is that made on registered letters posted 
up to the latest minute at the General 
Post Office mentioned on page 306 of 
the Post Office Guide. It is absolutely 
necessary that the charge should be 
sufficiently high to prevent a large 
number of registered letters being posted 
at a very late hour. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA IN CANADIAN 
CATTLE. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
will adopt the suggestion of Professor 
Adami, of M‘Gill College, Montreal, and 
cause careful bacteriological observations 
to be made on such cases of suspicious 
lung disease as may be detected in cattle 
landed from Canada, so as to clear up the 
difficult points of diagnosis which are 
admitted to exist between the earlier 
stages of contagious and non-contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: So far as I can 
gather from the inquiries I have made, 
bacteriological observations have not 
hitherto been productive of any valuable 
results in the case of pleuro-pneumonia, 
no specific germ having been identified 
as being invariably associated with that 
disease. I shall be glad, however, to 
confer with my hon. Friend on the sub- 
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ject, acd to give the fullest consideration 
to any suggestions he may be in a position 
to make. 


FOUL AIR ON THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade if he will 
state the result of the correspondence 
with the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, in reference to the foul atmosphere 
in the Underground Railway tunnels be- 
tween Baker Street andj King’s Cross 
Stations ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth): The 
Board of Trade have received a letter 
from the Secretary to the Company 
promising that the matter shall be brought 
to the attention of the Directors at their 
next meeting. 


BOILER EXPLOSIONS IN LONDON. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade the number 
of persons killed last winter owing to 
kitchen boiler explosions in London ; and 
whether it is proposed to take steps to 
prevent such accidents in future ? 

Mr. BURT: The Board of Trade 
have no information as to the number of 
persons killed last winter owing to kit- 
chen boiler explosions in London. The 
powers of the Department under the 
Boiler Explosions Act do not extend to 
boilers used exclusively for domestic pur- 

ses. 

Mr. WEIR: Can the hon. Gentleman 
state the number of accidents from these 
explosions ? 

Mr. BURT: No, Sir; I have no in- 


formation. 


IRISH REPRODUCTIVE LOANS, 

Mr. TULLY (Leitrim, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state how many applica- 
tions for loans, under “ The Irish Repro- 
ductive Loan Fund Amendment Act, 
1883,” have been received from bodies of 
Town Commissioners in the Counties of 
Roscommon and Tipperary ; what sum 
has been advanced to the Roscommon 
Town Commissioners under this Act ; 
whether it will be possible for the Ros- 
common Town Commissioners to apply 
for fresh loans underthe Act; and whether 
he can state what are the reasons which 
caused the Board of Works to refuse the 
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applications of the Boyle Town Com- 
missioners for Joans under this Act ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No informa- 
tion has reached me from the Board of 
Works upon this question; but I may 

int out that the Irish Reproductive 

oan Fund was transferred under Section 
35 (5) of the Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1891, to the Congested Districts 
Board. Any question as to the adminis- 
tration of the Fund by that Board should 
be addressed to the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant. 


GERMAN SPIRITS AND IRISH WHISKY. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he is 
aware that German spirit is conveyed in 
large quantities from Belfast and else- 
where to Bristol, where it is converted 
into so-called Irish whisky and put into 
Irish whisky casks previously shipped 
for this purpose as empties from Glasgow 
and Greenock, and then re-shipped from 
Bristol to Belfast and other places in 
Ireland as real Irish whisky ; and whe- 
ther, in the interests of native manufac- 
turers and consumers generally, an inquiry 
will be instituted respecting the manipu- 


lation and sale of this foreign mixture 
sold as Irish whisky ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) : I must apologise to the hon. 
Gentleman for the delay in obtaining 
this information, but I am not yet in a 
position to answer the question. 


Mr. FIELD: Am I to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman is pursuing 
inquiries with respect to this matter, 
because I do not intend to allow it to 
pass away ? e 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Iam pursuing 
inquiries, but the inquiries have not yet 
overtaken me. I have pressed for in- 
formation, and I will take care that the 
matter is not overlooked. 

Mr. FIELD: I may remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that this is the third 
time the question has appeared on the 
Paper. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC BILL. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, looking to the fact that 
there are thousands of accounts between 


_ Mr, Tully 
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traders and the Railway Companies 
waiting settlement, to the detriment of 
the commercial community, until the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Bill has be- 
come law, he will give special facilities 
for the Second Reading of the Bill; and 
whether he can now definitely fix a day 
for the purpose ? 

Mr.CHANNING (Northampton, E.): 
At the same time, | will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he is aware that 
the Notices on the Paper on the Second 
Reading of the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bull are intended to secure a 
short discussion in the House on the 
scope of the Bill, and not to defeat the 
Bill; and whether he will consider the 
advisability of taking the Bill after 11 
o’clock at an early date ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I am not in 
a position to answer these questions at 
present. 


DEBATES ON INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther he would arrange to have some pay- 
ment on account of Indian Charges 
placed on the Estimates (as is done in 
the case of the Metropolitan Police 
Accounts), so that an opportunity might 
be given for the consideration of all 
questions appertaining to the welfare of 
our fellow-subjects in India ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No; I do 
not think it will be possible to make an 
arrangement of the kind suggested. 


POLITICAL PENSIONS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government will consider the advis- 
ability of not filling up the vacancy under 
“The Political Pensions Act, 1869,” 
caused by the death of Lord Emlyn, until 
this House has had an opportunity of 
expressing an opinion with regard to the 
repeal of that Act of Parliament ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No appoint- 
ment has been made, but I am not in a 
position to give my hon. Friend the 
pledge for which he asks. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE, 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with reference to the assurances given by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Midlothian on 8th and 15th of June 
last, when effect will be given to the Re- 
solution passed by this House on the 
2nd of June directing that all open com- 
petitive examinations for the Civil) Ser- 
vice of India shall henceforth be held 
simultaneously both in India and Eng- 
land ? 

*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. H. H. Fow.er, Wolver- 
hampton, E.) (who replied) said : The Re- 
solution of the House directing that all 
competitive examinations for the Civil 
Service of India shall henceforth be held 
simultaneously both in England and 
India has been most carefully considered 
by Her Majesty’s Government after con- 
sultation with the Government of India, 
and Papers on the subject have been laid 
on the Table of the House. The Despatch 
from the Secretary of State to the Governor 
General, dated April 19, 1894, states that 
Her Majesty’s Government are most 
anxious that the natives of India should 
enjoy every facility, compatible with the 
maintenance of the efficiency of the ad- 
ministration and the safety of British 
tule, to enter the Public Service, and 
that they have reconsidered the whole 
subject with a sincere desire to give full 
weight to the arguments in favour of a 
system of simultaneous examinations ; 
but they have arrived at the conclusion 
that there are insuperable objections to 
the establishment of that system, and 
that by far the best method of meeting 
the legitimate claims and aspirations of 
the natives of the country is to bestow 
such of the higher posts as can be made 
available for them on those who distin- 
guish themselves by their capacity and 
trustworthiness in the performance of 
subordinate duties; and that upon a 
careful review of the whole question Her 
Majesty’s Government agree with the 
Government of India that the system 
lately established is based on just and 
wise principles, and are of opinion that, 
subject to such alterations in detail as 
experience may prove to be necessary, it 
should be maintained. 

Mr. PAUL: I intend to call attention 
to the subject on an early opportunity. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : Is itthe 
intention of the Government to take any 
action to rescind the Resolution passed 
by the House ? 
_ Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, Sir; it 
is not. 


VOL. XXIV. [rourtH sERiEs.] 
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PORTMAHOMACK HARBOUR. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland if, in view of the fact 
that the Fishery Board a year ago re- 
ported that Portmahomack Harbour re- 
quired improvement in the interests of 
the fishermen, that the Fishery Board 
had no funds at its disposal at the time 
for the purpose of carrying out such im- 
provements, that solely in consequence 
of the condition of the harbour the ship- 
ment of herrings had declined from 
17,317 barrels yearly during the five 
years ending 1867 to 3,439 barrels 
yearly during the five years ending 1892, 
he will state whether the Fishery Board 
is now in possession of funds to carry out 
the necessary improvements ; and, if not, 
will steps be taken to make provision for 
the requisite amount before the trade of 
Portmahomack is utterly ruined ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am sorry to say that the 
Fishery Board have no funds available 
for the improvement of the harbour of 
Portmahomack. Harbours are required 
at many points along the coast, and the 
claims of this village are not so urgent as 
that of several others. The new harbour 
of Balintore, only a few miles distant, to 
some extent takes the place of that at 
Portmahomack, serving as a port for the 
surrounding couutry. 


PAUPER LUNATICS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SHIRESS WILL (Montrose, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware that in 
August, 1892, a licensed publican in 
Arbroath was placed in the Sunnyside 
Lunatic Asylum, Montrose, and has since 
then and down to the present time been 
there maintained as a pauper lunatic out 
of the poor rates of the parish of St. 
Vigeans, Arbroath, at a cost to the rate- 
payers of 11s. a week ; that some months 
ago the licence was transferred by the 
Licensing Authority to the wife of the 
person referred to, or to someone else on 
his behalf; and that the trade is still 
being carried on, and his name still 
appears on the licensed premises; and 
whether the payments so made out of 
the poor rates are a legal expenditure in 
the administration of the Poor Law in 
Scotland ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: I believe 
the facts to be as stated in the question. 
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I am informed that the man, when com- 
mitted to the asylum, was insolvent, and 
that his wife, who now holds the licence 
and carries on the business, is barely able 
to maintain herself and children, The 
man is chargeable as a pauper solely be- 
cause there is no other means available 
for his maintenance. I am advised by 
the Board of Supervision that there does 
not appear to be any illegal application 
of the parochial funds. 


Dues in British 


SENTENCES FOR CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
inquire into a case which came before the 
Brentford Bench on the 10th of May, in 
which George Ball was sentenced to a 
month’s imprisonment with hard labour 
for leading a horse which was unfit to 
travel at Southall ; whether he is aware 
that the evidence showed that Ball had 
nothing to do with the horse, and was uot 
aware that it was in so bad a state, but, 
being out of work, had been asked by its 
owner to lead it to Southall Market, and 
was paid Is. for doing so ; whether he is 
aware that Sir George Measom, the 
Chairman of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, was 
one of the two Magistrates who convicted 
and sentenced Ball ; whether it is regular 
for the Chairman of such a Society to 
adjudicate upon such cases, even although 
he may give the accused an opportunity 
of objecting to his sitting ; and whether, 
upon that ground, or upon the ground of 
the severity of the sentence, he wiil 
reduce the term of Ball’s imprisonment ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have carefully 
considered this case, with the result that 
I at once ordered the man’s discharge, and 
he was released on Saturday afternoon. 


SCOTCH MAGISTRATES AND LICENSING 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether Captain Monro, 
of Allan, Ross-shire, who is Inspector of 
Constabulary for Scotland and a Justice 
of the Peace, recently appointed on the 
recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ross and Cromarty, is entitled to sit 
as a Justice of the Peace, seeing he 
holds a Government office and has con- 
trol over the police, who, in the majority 
of eases falling under the jurisdiction of 
Justices of the Peace, are witnesses for 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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the prosecution ; whether he is aware 
that Captain Monro sat at a Licensing 
Court at Tain, on the 17th of April last, 
and was chairman of the meeting; and 
that he took statements from the police 
at Portmahomack and Chief Constable of 
Ross and Cromarty derogatory to an 
applicant for a licence, without allowing 
the applicant an opportunity of dis- 
proving the statements so made ; whe- 
ther Captain Monro voted against said 
applicant on that occasion ; and that, on 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions, at Ding- 
wall, went there and also voted against 
the applicant ; and whether, seeing that 
Captain Monro is Inspector of Coustabu- 
lary, he is entitled to sit as a Justice of 
the Peace on cases where penalties are 
incurred under the Excise and other Acts, 
in many cases of which police officers are 
the chief witnesses for the prosecution ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: The facts 
appear to be as stated in the question, 
except that I am informed that the 
applicant was in Court and was also 
represented at the Bar. A Justice of the 
Peace is not disentitled to sit in cases 
where penalties are incurred under the 
Excise Acts because he is Inspector of 
Constabulary. 


DUES IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
it has been brought to his notice that a 
result of the Notification issued by the 
British Government to the Powers on 
the 22nd of June, 1892, to the effect 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar had with- 
drawn the reserves under which, on the 
advice of Great Britain and Germany, 
he originally gave his adhesion to the 
Berlin Act, has been to prevent the fur- 
ther collection of the Tariff Duties on 
produce reaching the coast from coun- 
tries in the interior and laying outside 
the limits of the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar ; whether free transit may now 
be claimed through the Sultan’s do- 
minions for goods imported at the coast 
if declared as in transit for countries in 
the interior, thus passing free of pay- 
ment of the 5 per cent. Import Duty at 
time of landing to which all goods 
landed are liable under the Commercicl 
Treaties irrespective of their ultimate 
destination ; whether the above charges, 
if such have taken place, are consequent 
upon and are authorised by ‘the Berlin 
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Act ; and whether the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, administering the 
coast under concession from the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, have protested against the 
lossjof revenue so caused to them, and 
asked Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs to intervene in the 
manner specified in the Charter ; and, if 
so, what answer has been given ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
No such change as is indicated resulted 
directly from the notification of the ad- 
hesion of the Sultan to the free zone 
system of the Act of Berlin, as at the 
time of adhesion the East Africa Com- 
pany administered the coast and the in- 
terior and had only spoken of possible 
retirement from Uganda. The free 
transit provisions of the Act have been 
gradually brought into effect by the suc- 
cessive spontaneous acts of the Company 
in withdrawing from the districts of the 
interior which it had undertaken to ad- 
minister. Free transit to the districts 
abandoned by it may now be claimed 
under the Berlin Act. The Company 


has protested, and its protest has been 


noted, but in the present position of the 
question the Secretary of State has not 
intervened. 


MEDICAL . ATTENDANCE FOR’ THE 
SMALL ISLES, INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Dre. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 

shire): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he received communications 
pointing out that in the parish of Small 
Isles, Inverness-shire, with a population 
of 443, there is neither a resident doctor 
nor a midwife; that the nearest doctor 
lives eight miles from Eigg, across what 
is often a stormy sea; that lying-in 
women are exposed to great danger for 
want of proper attention ; and that the 
infants are not infrequently born dead in 
the absence of timely aid ; and what 
steps does he propose to take to remedy 
this state of things ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : My attention 
has been directed to the fact that there 
is no resident doctor or nurse in this 
parish, a state of matters which I regret 
to say is not exceptional in these out- 
lying districts. With regard to the 
mortality in the parish, I am informed 
that last year six persons died in the 
Island of Canna, the youngest being 72 
and the eldest 95 years of age ; that there 
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were no deaths in Rum or Muck, and eight 
in Eigg, including three infants, none of 
which were born dead. There are no 
Government funds from which any 
special assistance can be given, as the 
grant for medical relief is for the benefit 
only of the pauper population, and the 
Board of Supervision would not be 
justified in treating one parish more 
favourably than another. I understand, 
however, that a meeting was held at 
Eigg on the 9th instant at which a com- 
mittee was appointed, with a view to the 
levy of a voluntary tax to attract a 
resident doctor to the parish, and I trust 
that this scheme will be successfully 
realised. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Seeing that the 
people have agreed to levy a tax upon 
themselves, and that the population is a 
very poor one, cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman give them assistance out of 
some fund ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am sorry 
that no such fund exists either in Eng- 
land or in Scotland. 

Dr. MACGREGOR : Then is this 
state of things to be allowed to go 
on ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Paro- 
chial Board has power to deal with these 
matters. 


EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE NEW 
CODE, 

Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland whe- 
ther he has considered that schools whose 
school year ends on the 31st of October 
should have their next annual examina- 
tion in November conducted under the 
provisions of the New Code, seeing that 
the work has been carried on two-thirds 
of the year under the provisions of the 
Code 18938 ; and whether he has decided 
to compel candidate pupil teachers of 15 
and 16 years of age to take the papers 
of the first and second years respectively, 
instead of allowing them as hitherto to 
take whatever papers they are best 
qualified for ? 

*Sirn G. TREVELYAN: I have 
already issued instructions to the Inspec- 
tors to make every allowance for the fact 
that the requirements in arithmetic have 
this year been slightly raised, so that no 
school will suffer from the work having 
been carried on for part of the year under 
the Code for 1893. I have also laid upon 
the Table of the House a Minute post- 
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poning for the present year the changes 
in regard to the examination of pupil 
teachers. 


CIVILIAN BOOTMAKEKS IN THE 
ARMY. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, S.E., Maldon) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
why a peremptory Order has been issued 
from the headquarters of the Eastern 
District prohibiting the employment of 
civilians in the capacity of master boot- 
makers to the Infantry ; whether he is 
aware that there is no such Order in re- 
gard to other districts, and none in that 
district or elsewhere as to Cavalry or 
Artillery; and what civilian or civilians 
this puts out of employment, and how 
long notice he or they received, and for 
what length of time he or they have held 
such post ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
By the Queen’s Regulations of last 
year the shoemaker’s shop of each bat- 
talion was directed to be placed in charge 
of a properly qualified non-commis- 
sioned officer. The officer commanding 
the Ist Battalion Suffolk Regiment 
having no properly qualified non-com- 
missioned officer in his battalion to take 
charge of the shop, reported the fact to 
his General Officer commanding, when 
steps were taken to obtain a master 
shoemaker by transfer from another 
regiment, and to dispense with the 
services of the civilians who had been 
improperly employed. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN DUBLIN. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether any Code of Regulations 
for carrying into effect the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Act of 1892 in 
the City of Dublin has been approved of 
by the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion, or whether any such Code has yet 
been submitted by the Corporation of 
Dublin to the Commissioners of National 
Education or by the Commissioners to 
the Corporation ; and, if so, when ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education inform me 
that no Code of Regulations for carrying 
into effect the compulsory clauses of the 
Education Act of 1892 has been sub- 
mitted to them for approval in respect of 
Dublin. A sample Code of Regulations 


was prepared by the Commissioners and 
a copy was sent on November 6, 1893, to 
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Magistracy. 


the Corporation of Dublin for considera- 
tion, as well as to the Local Authorities 
of all the rest of the 118 places to which 
the compulsory attendance clauses of the 
Act apply. 


EXPORTATION OF IRISH PAUPERS 
FROM SCOTLAND. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, S.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland if he is 
aware that two paupers, named Neil 
M‘Hugh and Michael Cairns, were, on the 
18th April last, deported from Greenock 
and personally conducted by a removing 
officer, named White, to the Enniskillen 
Union Workhouse; is he aware that 
M‘Hugh had spent 51 and Cairns 35 
years working in Scotland, and that the 
former, at the time of his deportation, 
was suffering intense pain from a broken 
arm ; and will he confer with the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant with a 
view to amending the present law which 
imposes upon Irish ratepayers the cost of 
supporting broken -down persons who 
have spent their lives and labour out of 
the country that gave them birth ? 

Sm G. TREVELYAN : I have now 
received the Report of the Inspector of 
Glasgow on the cases referred to. The 
men, Cairns and McCue, are aged 45 and 
63 respectively ; they were removed to 
Treland on the date named, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Statute, 
under warrants signed by two Justices 
of the Peace. Neither of them possessed 
a settlement in Scotland. McCue was 
last admitted a pauper on the 22nd of 
March, 1894, being then disabled by 
“fracture of forearm,” and when re- 
moved on the 13th of April he was 
medically certified as fit for removal. 
The Board of Supervision have been 
anxious that some check should be im- 
posed on the power of removing paupers 
both to England and Ireland, and also 
from parish to parish in Scotland, by 
granting a right of appeal ; but I should 
deprecate the total repeal of the enact- 
ments in question. 


THE LEITRIM MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. TULLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that in the 
County of Leitrim there are only 13 
Roman Catholic Magistrates, and 62 of 
other denominations ; and that since the 
11th of August, 1892, there have been 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor four 
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Protestant and Tory Magistrates and 
only four Roman Catholics ; and whether, 
as the population of the county contains 
71,098 Roman Catholics and 7,520 of all 
other denominations, he can state that 
the Lord Chancellor will not further in- 
crease the preponderance of Protestant 
and Tory Magistrates on the Bench, aud 
is prepared to appoint more Catholic 
Magistrates ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The relative pro- 
portions of the several religious denomi- 
nations of the Magistracy in the County 
of Leitrim and its populations are cor- 
rectly stated. The present Lord Chan- 
cellor has appointed nine Magistrates for 
Leitrim, of whom five are Roman 
Catholics, but one has neglected to take 
out his commission. Of the four Pro- 
testant gentlemen referred to one is an 
ex officio appointment—the Divisional 
Commissioner. The Lord Chancellor is 
now making several appointments of 
Magistrates for the county. 


CRIEFF POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Can- 
terbury, I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that in the 
Town of Crieff, N.B., there was, on the 
23rd instant, only one delivery of letters, 
at 6.45 a.m., and that, though the post 
office remained open during the day, no 
letters were delivered to those who called 
for them between 9 a.m. on the 23rd 
and 8 a.m. on the 24th, a period of 23 
hours ; whether letters were refused to 
callers at other Scottish towns on the 
23rd or 24th instant; and whether he 
will direct that in future, on such occa- 
sions, there shall be an afternoon as 
well as a morning delivery of letters to 
callers ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have asked for 
information on this subject, and will send 
a reply to the hon. Member when I am 
in possession of the particulars. 


LUNATICS IN THE LARNE 
WORKHOUSE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the report in The 
Irish News of the 17th instant of the 
proceedings at the special meeting of the 
Larne (County Antrim) Board of Guar- 
dians, held on the 16th instant, to con- 
sider the letter sent to the Guardians by 
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the Secretary of the Local Government 
Board of Ireland ; whether he is aware 
that, out of 61 inmates in the infirmary 
of the workhouse, 27 are lunatics ; that 
the medical officer of the workhouse 
stated at the meeting that, of the three 
assistants who were helping the infirm 
nurse in charge at the time when the 
Inspector visited the house, the two who 
were then doing the work were regular 
prostitutes ; and whether, considering the 
disclosures made at this meeting, some 
inquiry will be held into the working of 
the institution, or some steps taken to 
have a sufficient number of proper nurses 
engaged to attend to the wants of the 
patients ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The facts are as 
stated in the question. The Guardians 
at their meeting held on the 16th instant 
decided to appoint a probationer nurse to 
assist in the workhouse infirmary. They 
have been informed that the Local 
Government Board will not countenance 
any arrangement under which persons of 
immoral character are employed to act as 
attendants on the sick poor, and the 
Board have called upon them to forthwith 
put a stop to such a discreditable s.ate of 
affairs. 





THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
Will the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
consider the advisability of informing the 
House on Thursday—when he proposes 
his Resolution in regard to Government 
business—in what order Government 
Bills are to be proceeded with ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I must defer 


my answer till Thursday. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMPTION 
FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Ordered, That the Proceedings on the Report 
from the Committee of Supply, if under dis- 
cussion at Twelve o'clock this night, be not 
interrupted under the Standing Order Sittings 
of the House. 


ORDERS OF THE 
FINANCE BILL.—(No. 190.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 28th May.] 
[THIRD NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Mr. BARTLEY : I wish to move the 
insertion, in line 18, of the words “ ascer- 
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tained as hereinafter provided.” The 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday hinted 
that the Government proposed to accept 
the words, and under the circumstances I 
need not occupy the time of the House 
by speaking on the Amendment. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, we ac- 
cept it. 

Amendment proposed, in page I, 
line 18, after the word “ value,” to insert 
the words “ascertained as hereinafter 
provided.”—( Mr. Bartley.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he desired to propose the 
insertion of the words “as set forth in 
the Inland Revenue affidavit.” He did 
not, he said, mean to press this Amend- 
ment, but he wished simply to put it 
before the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a practical suggestion for carrying out 
the statute, and he would like the 
Government to reconsider their decision 
on-the point. There were three matters 
here under consideration—assimilation, 
graduation, and aggregation. As to 
assimilation, no just-minded man could 
deny that it was right to levy upon 
the principal value of succession to 
real estate whenever such principal 
value actually passed, but the matter of 
assimilation was relatively a very small 
one. He might point out that the 
whole of the Legacy Duty amounted 
roughly to £3,000,000, the Probate Duty 
to £6,000,000, and the Succession Duty to 
£1,500,000. The question of assimila- 
tion affected but a small proportion of 
that £1,500,000; for he ventured to, 
repeat the assertion he made on the pre- 
vious day, that in the large majority of 
cases in point of value the principal value 
of real estate did not pass but only a life 
interest therein. The Chancellor had 
denied that, but, on inquiry, he would find 
it was the case. Assimilation, therefore, 
would only affect the lesser part, the 
£1,500,000, and would produce little or no 
money. It was, therefore, relatively a small 
matter. But the principle of aggrega- 
tion embodied in the Bill was altogether 
mischievous, foolish, and impracticable. 
The Death Duties were already com- 
plicated enough. In these discussions 
hon. Members were too prone to take a 
simple case as illustration; but the 


vagaries of testators were infinite, and 
it was the complications caused thereby 
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Bill. 
which led to all the difficulties. Ina 
case recently taken into Court it ap- 
peared that A was entitled to some 
money on the death of B. B was his 
wife, and the children C, D, and E 
were also interested subject to B's 
death. But A, C, D, and E died first, 
and then B died, and the result was 
that there were five devolutions and 
transmissions of personalty and five sets 
of legacy all arising out of one death. 
In another case cited in the book written 
by Mr. Wallace, of the Legacy Duty 
Office, 99 legatees’ estates had to be 
followed out on one death, and if this 
absurd aggregation were adopted they 
would have had to be followed out not 
merely downwards but upwards, too, to 
make the aggregation of each. If 
there was this amount of complication 
under the Death Duties as they at pre- 
sent existed, a far greater complication 
would arise under the proposed scheme of 
taxation brought forward by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His proposal, 
however, got rid of what he conceived to 
be the great difficulty, the great impossi- 
bility of the Budget scheme of what 
were improperly called Death Duties— 
namely, the question of aggregation 
—and it would reduce the duty to 
a Probate Duty. He did not suggest 
the abandonment of the desire to 
tax realty, because the Legacy and the 
Succession Duties were left as at present. 
His proposal would simply get rid of 
aggregation ; it would charge the Estate 
Duty on the personalty only; and if 
there was a wish to apply graduation and 
assimilation, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be perfectly free to do 
this by further duties either on legacies 
or successions, or both, and duties 
graduated as he might please ; but the 
very great difficulty of aggregation em- 
bodied in the Bill would be got rid of. 
It was possible to graduate, and it was 
possible to assimilate, but not under the 
scheme as it at present stood. He 
doubted, however, whether his Amend- 
ment really effected any alteration 
in the Bili, for by Clause 7, 
Section 6, the Estate Duty was in the 
first instance to be calculated at the 
appropriate rate according to the value 
of the estate as set forth in the Inland 
Revenue affidavit. He begged formally 
to move the Amendment standing in bis 
name. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 

- 18, after the word “ value,” to insert the 

words “as set forth in the Inland Revenue 
affidavit.” 


Question proposed, “ ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT said, he was 
glad to hear that the hon. Member had 
no wish to press his Amendment. There 
were several objections to the Amend- 
ment, one of them being that as the affi- 
davit was the statement of the representa- 
tives of the deceased, the authorities 
could not accept that statement as con- 
elusive of the amount upon which the 
duties ought to be levied. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he wished to move an Amendment 
providing that in the case of every per- 
son dying after the commencement of 
this part of the Act the graduated Estate 
Duty shall be levied and paid upon the 
principal value of— 

“the benefit accruing to any person on the 
death of the deceased in any ” 

property, real or personal, settled or not 
settled, which passes on death. He said 
that he moved this Amendment with 
the object of raising the first of the 
three or four very important questions of 
principle which arose on this clause. He 
had consulted The Times report of the 
Chairman’s ruling, and it confirmed his 
recollection that the objection of the 
Chairman to the Amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London was based on two 
grounds—namely, that it increased the 
Succession Duties and affected the num- 
ber of persons paying. He had, how- 
ever, framed this Amendment in such a 
way as not to offeud against the ruling 
with regard to this matter given last 
Thursday. He did not propose to alter 
in any shape or form the number of per- 
sons who would have to pay; nor did 
he propose to increase the duties they 
would have to pay. His proposition was 
this—that the principle of the Bill as 
enunciated by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was that taxes of this character, 
and, @ fortiori, graduated taxes, ought 
to be assessed and paid in proportion to 
the ability of the persons whe paid them. 


There were some very important ques- 
tions to be considered in connection with 
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that clause which, to some extent, ap- 
proached the fringe of the question he 
was about to argue, which it was neces- 
sary for him to briefly enumerate. The 
first was the principle of graduation. 
When speaking of that, however, he 
would not be concerned with the principle 
of graduation itself, but with the effect 
of that principle when it was applied to 
the scheme of taxation under the present 
financial Bill. Nor was he at present 
concerned with the question of principal 
value—that would have to be fully dis- 
cussed when they came directly to con- 
sider that subject at a later stage in the 
Debate—but only as to the way in which 
the principal value was to be arrived 
at. Then there was the question of 
aggregation. He was not concerned 
with it directly, but he should 
have to point out that the prin- 
ciple entered to a certain extent into 
the considerations he was about to 
bring before the House. What he was 
concerned with was the proposal that the 
tax should be levied in proportion to a 
person’s ability to pay. It would be 
seen that he was quoting, and not for the 
first time, the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
language in moving the Resolution upon 
which the Bill was founded. He sub- 
mitted that that principle was a fair one, 
but that the way in which it was pro- 
posed to carry out that principle in the 
Bill was one that would not work fairly, 
and therefore he had introduced this 
Amendment, believing that, if it were 
adopted, the object of the proposal would 
receive effect, while the injustice of the 
present method would be avoided. Let 
them think what methods of increasing 
the Death Duty might have been adopted, 
because if they approached the considera- 
tion of the question from that point-of 
view they would see in what respect the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had either 
abandoned one standard principle in 
order to accept another, or had, as they 
(the Opposition) thought not wisely, 
mixed up two or three conflicting 
principles and modes of application 
First of all, the right hon. Gentleman 
might have assimilated realty and 
personalty. He (Sir R. Webster) would 
accept for the purposes of his argument 
the view that it was consistent with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s plan that, to a 
greater or less extent, the distinction 
between realty and personalty should 
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be broken down. He would assume 
that it was fundamental to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme that in future, 
for the purposes of taxation, realty and 
personalty should be amalgamated. He 
suggested that such a result could have 
been obtained without recourse to any 
new method—for example, it could have 
provided that all the property of 
deceased should have been brought 
into hotch-pot, and upon that an in- 
creased Probate Duty could have been 
levied. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had, indeed, last night defined this new 
tax as “an analogue” to the Probate Duty. 
Why was it impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman to do this, and to merely 
increase the Probate Duty? It was be- 
cause he had made up his mind that he 
would introduce the principle of gradua- 
tion. There was nothing, new in it. 
They were told that in 1889 there was a 
kind of graduation applied to the Estate 
Duty. Certain estates below a certain 
figure were exempted; but it was not 
graduation properly so-called. Small 
estates paid less, not through the opera- 
tion of a graduated scale, but because 
they were allowed a certain fixed abate- 
ment. But they all knew there was a 
graduation of another kind depending on 
the degree of relationship of the benefi- 
ciaries to the deceased which applied to 
the Legacy and Succession Duty. Whye 
was it impossible for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to have adopted a simple course, 
and to have treated all as Probate Duty, 
and put an increase upon it? Because 
the application of Probate Duty, properly 
so-called, was absurd. He (Sir R. 
Webster) was aware that this view had 
been clearly foreshadowed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Could anything be more logically 
absurd than to say that the Probate 
Duty, properly so-called, should be 
graduated ? It was as illogical as to say, 
if they wanted to graduate the Income 
Tax, that a man who had £1,000 a year 
should pay 6d., and the man with £20,000 
a year 2s., because the bank with which 
the latter did business divided 50 or 60 


per cent. dividend. Could anything be 
more absurd than to suggest that there 
was any justice in graduating the Pro- 
bate Duty if they were going to regard 
merely the total amount of property that 
was to be divided, instead of the position 
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in which the recipient stood ? He did 
not wish to overlay his case with weary- 
ing examples, but he could not help 
giving one. Suppose a rich man chose 
to leave a very large sum of money to 
a charity and the rest of his property in 
very small legacies to different relations. 
Under the present scheme his relations 
would have to pay a high rate of duty, 
because the large sum that had been left 
to the charity would be amalgamated with 
the small sums left them and duty charged 
upon the whole estate. That surely 
would not be either fair or right. He 
(Sir R. Webster) need not refer to the 
Account Duty, which he would agree was 
an analogue to the Probate Duty, but he 
would pass on toconsider what should have 
been done assuming that the right hon. 
Gentleman had determined to assimilate 
realty and personalty. What it seemed 
to him (Sir R. Webster) the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have done, and what 
would have been the right scheme, even 
assuming that they accepted all the other 
views he (Sir R. Webster) had merely 
summarised with regard to the treatment 
of estates, would have been to assimilate 
the Succession Duty and the Legacy 
Duty, to have turned realty into person- 
alty, taxed them allas Legacy Duty, and 
then have graduated the Legacy Duty. 
That was a principle upon which they 
might have had a good deal of contro- 
versy, but at any rate there would have 
been very much less friction, and altera- 
tion of accounts, and a far shorter Bill. 
This would have commended itself to 
those who desired to simplify and assimi- 
late the duty. But the scheme they had 
before them was of a different kind. It 
had been well put by one of the Mem- 
bers for Essex the other night, who had 
said that it seemed to be 

“ A sort of mixing up of a duty that was a 
duty of alienation with duties which were duties 
for a benefit received,” 
for what purpose he could not understand. 
It brought out in strong relief the principle 
he (Sir R. Webster) had endeavoured to 
embody in his Amendment, which many 
hon. Members were desirous of discuss- 
ing in considering the scheme the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had propounded. 
It was certainly a very remarkable thing 
that, under the Bill as it stood, however 
small a benefit was taken by the bene- 
ficiary he would have to pay a penalty in 
the form of an increased duty if the 
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amount passing to him happened to form 
part of a large estate. He was not going 
to allude to the case of the millionaire 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was so fond of trotting out on every 
possible occasion. He would confine 
himself to showing how that scheme 
would affect the pockets of ordinary 
individuals, and for that purpose he 
would take only simple cases. In esti- 
mating a man’s ability to pay, other 
questions than the amount of property he 
possessed would have to be taken into 
consideration. By way of illustrating 
his point he would refer to the ordinary 
case of a man dying possessed of 
£100,000, and also leaving, say, 10 
children. [Sir W. Harcourt expressed 
dissent.] The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the House shook his head. 
Was he objecting to the £100,000, or to 
the 10 children ? But it was not an ex- 
travagant supposition to take the case of 
a man who died worth £101,000, and 
left his property equally amongst 10 
children. The Estate Duty chargeable 
under this Bill for each of those children 
receiving £10,100 a-piece was 6 per 
cent., or £606. Take the opposite case 


where a father left to an only son a sum 
of £10,100. The duty in that case would 


only be £404, the difference being 
accounted for by the fact that in one 
case the amount came from a large, and 
in the other case from a small estate, 
although the position of the different 
recipients so far as the amount they 
actually received was concerned was ex- 
actly the same. Right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite might say that all this was 
not worth considering. They might say 
that this kind of criticism was unneces- 
sary, because they ‘had made up their 
minds that the Estate Duty should 
be charged in the way provided 
in the Bill; but the Opposition 
were justified in bringing out clearly 
that the Bill did impose upon the re- 
cipient of the benefit a tax not at all in 
accordance with his ability, simply be- 
cause his portion happened to come from 
a larger pool. The same thing would 
happen in regard to small legacies of 
£200 or £300 ; and it must not be sup- 
posed that, because, for the sake of clear- 
ness, he confined himself to striking 
examples, he was putting exaggerated 
eases. He was pointing out the absurdity 
of the scheme of aggregation in the Bill 
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as bearing on the proposition they were 
now considering. He was not discussing 
the aggregation by itself. A legatee 
would have to pay a penalty in propor- 
tion to the Jargeness of the total from 
which his legacy came. Suppose 
£50,000 were settled by a stranger upon 
a man for his life, and at his death 
passed to his eldest son. Suppose the 
father had £10,000 of his own and left 
that to be equally divided between two 
children. Simply because the father had 
a life interest in £50,000 that would be 
treated as estate, making a total of 
£60,000, and each child would have to 
pay £250, whereas if the father had not 
had an interest in the £50,000 each would 
have paid only £150. This was a case 
in which he challenged correction. No 
one who had studied the Bill, and who 
had made a calculation, would deny that 
in the case he had put the estate would 
he treated as a £60,000 estate, and would 
be charged a 5 per cent. duty. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
It is the legator and not the legatee who 
pays the money. 

*Sir R. WEBSTER said, he did not 
suppose the hon. Member had given as 
many minutes to the consideration of this 
question as he (Sir R. Webster) had given 
hours. He denied that it was the dead 
man who paid the tax ; if it were, it 
would be regarded as Probate Duty : it 
would be treated as coming out of the 
residuary estate. Could anything be 
more absurd than saying that the testator 
paid the duty because the duty passed 
away from him? He could give many 
instances of the absurd operation of the 
principle of aggregation which was 
embodied in the Bill, coming down to 
nominal annuities of £200 a year; but 
he did not want to complicate the matter 
by arguing it out on special cases. He 
had taken the case advisedly, on the 
broadest lines, and had mentioned 
instances which, though they were 
multiplied, would only multiply the 
principle he wanted to bring out. They 
had now to consider what was the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman in respect 
of this matter. He hoped it would not 
be thought that he desired in any way to 
blame the draftsmen. He had said two 
or three times from the Front Bench 
opposite how much Ministers were 
indebted to skilled draftsmen ; he did not 
wish in anything he said to be understood 
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as casting any reflection upon the drafts- 
meu of the Bill; his criticisms applied 
rather to the directions given to the 
draftsmen to embody absurdities in the 
Bill in order to carry out a certain policy. 
The Bill started by speaking about an 
Estate Duty, which at first looked like a 
Probate Duty, to be paid partly or 
wholly by the executors. But when 
they passed to other sections a very 
different state of things arose. Having 
by Clause 5 provided that a certain 
duty should be paid, the Bill further pro- 
vided by Sub-section 3 of Clause 7 that 
a certain portion of the Estate Duty 
should be a charge upon the person re- 
ceiving any property coming out of an 
estate ; and, more extraordinary still, in 
Clause 12 there was the remarkable pro- 
vision that in the case of all wills made 
after the commencement of the Act the 
Estate Duty was to be borne by the per- 
son to whom the benefit was going, and 
the executor was to recover from the 
legatee or successor the whole rateable 
proportion of the Estate Duty. They 
then at once passed from the Probate 
Duty, and got into the category of Suc- 
Where was the analogue 
now? There were hundreds of thousands 
—nay, millions—of wills throughout the 
country which would be affected by this 
Bill. He was sure, speaking as a mem- 
ber of the profession he was no longer 
entitled to represent in the House, that 
the Law Officers of the Crown might well, 
on behalf of the Legal Profession, thank 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
amount of work that Clause 12 would 
give to the lawyers. The unfortunate 
clients would equally not thank him. So 
far from the duty being an analogue to 
the Probate Duty, everything above 3 
per cent. was to be paid by the legatee 
or the successor to the executor. In 
other words, the whole of the graduation 
and excess tax, which was created by 
graduation, was no longer to be paid on 
the passing of the estate, but paid and 
recovered from the legatee or successor. 
This point was indirectly brought out on 
Thursday by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Lothian, 
and he suspected that it was to a certain 
extent a revelation to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He (Sir R. Webster) could not 
help thinking that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had appreciated that in the case 
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of all new wills the whole Estate Duty 
was to be put upon the legatee or suc- 
cessor, if he had appreciated that under 
all existing wills everything above 3 per 
cent. was put upon the legatee or suc- 
cessor, he could scarcely have spoken 80, 
glibly as he had done, of this being an 
analogue to the Probate Duty. If the 
Estate Duty in full proportion was to be 
paid by the legatee and successor, what 
became of the justice of the suggestion 
that the Estate Duty was to be charged, 
not in proportion to the amount 
which the man received, but accord- 
ing to the mere accidental circum- 
stance that what he did receive came 
either from a large or a small estate ? 
That was the position of the Opposition 
in the matter, whether they were right 
or wrong. They would, possibly, be 
voted down by some hundreds of hon. 
Members, who never appreciated even 
the most elementary considerations of the 
subject. No doubt, the organs of the 
Government in the Press would say that 
the result of his argument was a long, 
dull speech in which no one paid any 
attention ; but he cared not for that kind 
of criticism. He wanted to bring it 
home to the Committee that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not doing 
what he suggested he was doing, when 
he introduced the Budget, and that was, 
taxing people according to the ability to 
pay. The right hon. Gentleman was 
placing the penalty on the small man 
who received £100 legacy or the £500 
legacy; and had the good luck—or 
rather the ill fortune—of receiving it 
from the estate of a man having above 
£10,000. He thought there should be 
some alteration in the way small legacies 
were left, because it was singularly un- 
just that there should be this additional 
burden on small legatees who received 
their money out of large estates. There 
was another very important question in- 
volved in this matter, one which em- 
braced an entirely different consideration, 
and that was the absolute uncertainty 
that would be introduced into the Govern- 
ment scheme, by virtue of the varying 
tax, which was to be measured not by 
the sum received but by the total out of 
which that sum came. He was not 
attacking the principle of aggregation— 
the principle, namely, that the total bene- 
fit a man received ir various other ways 
from an estate should be calculated in 
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making out the Probate Duty he was to 
pay. But did the right hon. Gentleman 
imagine that estates of £25,000 or 
£100,000 could be wound up in a few 
weeks or months? They all knew that 
according to the nature of an estate a very 
considerable amount of time must be in- 
volved in winding it up. Take the case 
of shares in an Australian bank or a 
South American railway. It was utterly 
impossible to ascertain, in the course of a 
few days, the real value of such an estate. 
Again, what would happen when an 
estate got close to one of the six lines 
into which the right hon. Gentleman 
broke his system of aggregation under 
£100,000 ? Did not the right hon. Gen- 
tleman know that there would be an 
attempt made to get the estate below the 
line? Remember that a difference of 
£20 in an estate would make a difference 
of £200 in the Estate Duty. Many 
people thought it was not a sin to evade, 
as far as possible, the payment of the 
Queen’s taxes, and there was no doubt 
that, though his right hon. Friend the 
Member for St. George’s thought it was 
the greatest sin that could possibly be 
committed, there was a natural tendency 
to try to evade taxes. There was another 
point. At present, if a man was left 
£10,090, he could go to the executors and 
get bis £10,000 at once, paying the duty ; 
but under the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman such a man would, in the 
future, be told he could not get his legacy 
until it was known how much the estate 
was, as, if it were £90,000, he would have 
to pay £4 10s. per cent., and if it were 
£100,000 he would have to pay more. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
deny that those were circumstances that 
would affect the amount of the tax re- 
coverable and the expenses of levying 
it. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have the advice of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Lothian that his Budget 
was based on logical and scientific prin- 
ciples, but the practical way would be to 
wind up the estate at once, so that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might get 
his tax quickly. Reasonable as his pro- 
position was, and just as it was to the 
Exchequer, he was sure that the me- 
chanical majority of the Government 
would vote it down. But before the 
Amendment was rejected, the Opposi- 
tion desired to make it clear to the 
House, and through the House to the 
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country, that this tax did not proceed 
on the principle which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself laid down, that it 
was not assessed according to the 
person’s ability to pay it, but according 
to the accidental circumstance that the 
legacy came out of a largeestate. They 
must also protest against a plan which 
was neither a tax on the alienation or 
passing over an estate, or on parts of an 
estate, which so altered existing wills 
that the testator, in every case, would 
have to make a new will, if he desired to 
have his wishes before the Act was 
passed carried out, which meant the 
loss of money to the Exchequer, and 
great delay and expense in winding up an 
estate. For those reasons, some of 


which he hoped would commend them- 
selves to hon. Gentlemen opposite, he 
begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
18, to leave out the word “ all,” and in- 
sert the words— 

“The benefit accruing to any person on the 
death of the deceased in any.”—(Sir Richard 
Webster.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘all’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir W. HARCOURT : I will en- 
deavour to address myself to the very 
fair speech of the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, and to state some practical 
reasons why I cannot accept the Amend- 
ment. By this Amendment the hon. 
and learned Gentleman raises the whole 
question whether, assuming graduation, 
we should graduate upon the A Duties, 
which partake of the character of probate, 
or whether we should graduate upon the 
B Duties, which are of the character of 
legacy and succession, and the hon. and 
learned Member argues that we ought 
to graduate, not upon the A Duties but 
upon the B. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : If you assume 
graduation. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I will 
assume graduation. I know that the 
right hon. Member for St. George’s is 
against it, and that the Leader of the 
Opposition is in favour of it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I never said 
I was in favour of it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: On the 
Second Reading of the Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman was extremely careful 
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to protest against its being supposed that 
he was against graduation. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said it 
was not necessary to raise the question of 
graduation—that the intrinsic absurdi- 
ties of the Budget could be sufficiently 
exposed without touching on the abstract 
question of graduation at all. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Either the 
right hon. Gentleman is for graduation or 
against it. The.Committee are about to 
come to a Division, and then, I suppose, 
it will be seen what are the views 
of gentlemen on the Opposition 
side, including gentlemen who generally 
act with the Opposition, includ- 
ing my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham, who, at all 
events, is in favour of graduation. I 
will, therefore, assume graduation in 
dealing with the plan of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight. 

Str R. WEBSTER: My objection 
would be equally strong if there had 
been no graduation, assuming that the 
Estate Duty is to be charged on the 
capital value of the estate and not upon 
the amount received. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I will take it 
upon that ground. As I understand, the 
hon. and learned Member proposes to 
impose a duty on legacies and succession, 
and I have to consider what would be 
the result of the Amendment if carried. 
Well, then, one of my main objections 
is that his proposal is one of insolvency, 
and it destroys every means of raising 
taxation to meet the expenditure which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite demanded for 
the Fleet. I do not quite understand 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
proposes to leave the present Probate 
and Succession Duty alone or not. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Those duties 
make no difference to my scheme, but 
I would not have the smallest objection 
to deal with probate and succession. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT : I should have 
the greatest objection, because it would 
destroy our proposals for the equalisation 
of treatment for realty and personal 
property. What would be the use to 
make a proposal to amend the Death 
Duties if we are going to leave the 
Probate Duty and Estate Duty as they 
are—anomalies which it has been the 
object of,everybody to remove? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman contends 
that instead of graduating upon the Pro- 
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bate Duty we should have graduated on 
the Legacy and Succession Duty. What 
would be the result of that? By the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s plan we 
would at once lose £6,000,000 of the 
present Revenue, and as we have to find 
£3,500,000 more, therefore the hon. and 
learned Member’s duty would have to be 
so graduated as to yield £9,500,000, 
Now, what would be the result to the 
legatees, whose interests are said to be so 
carefully attended to in the plan of the 
hon. and learned Member ? The difficulty 
to be encountered is, that we cannot 
graduate any higher than the rates 
fixed in the Resolution of the House. 
Therefore, if the Amendment were 
adopted, we would lose the £6,000,000 
under the Probate and Estate Duty ; and 
would have to get it out of the Legacy 
Duty, upon the scale of graduation fixed 
by the Resolution. That is absolutely 
impossible ; and so far from raising the 
money to meet the demands of the Fleet, 
you would render our Revenue insolvent. 
But, even supposing we could graduate 
the Legacy Duty to any extent we 
pleased, the graduation, in order to 
yield £9,500,000, would have to be 
nearly doubled. The 2 per cent. on 
small estates must be 34 per cent. ; 
the 3 per cent. below £10,000, 5 per 
cent. ; the 4 per cent. between £10,000 
and £25,000 would have to be raised 
to 7 per cent.; and the maximum 
rate would be not 8 but 14 per 
cent ; so that, adding the 10 per cent. 
which may be payable under the existing 
Legacy Duty, the duty under the plan of 
the hon. and learned Member might be 
24 per cent. That is the result of the 
practical scheme which is to render such 
benefits to the legatees and to the 
beneficiaries of these estates. Again, if 
the money were levied on the Legacy 
Duty, nothing would be collected under 
that duty in the course of the present 
financial year ; it is only under the Pro- 
bate Duty that any money can be got in 
the present year. In that case we would 
have abolished the whole of the Probate 
Duty during this year. Under these 
circumstances, there would be insolvency 
to the amount of at least £5,000,000 
during the present year, and the only 
way in which we can meet the situation, 
in which the hon. and learned Member’s 
proposal would land us, would be by a 
loan to fill the vacuity created. Is it 
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possible to conceive that the House of 
Commons, wanting to raise Revenue in 
order to meet extraordinary expenditure, 
could be expected to adopt such a pro- 
posal? The real answer to the Amend- 
ment, to which I am now coming 
Tronical Opposition cheers.] Hon. 
entlemen are always ready to borrow 
money, but they do not care how it is 
repaid. That is their finance, but these 
are not the principles of the Government. 
The hon. and learned Member said that 
the Government founded their scheme 
upon the principle of the Probate Duty. 
That is perfectly true, and to that prin- 
ciple we absolutely adhere. The whole 
of our scheme, as developed froin the first 
clause of the Bill, is an analogue of the 
Probate Duty ; and we stand upon that 
principle. So far from saying that the 
new Estate Duty has any reference to 
the interest taken by the beneficiary, I 
have, from the first, emphatically stated 
that the duty has nothing to do with that 
interest. I stated clearly in my speech 


introducing the Budget that our principle 
is that, upon the devolution of property 
of all descriptions, the State takes its 
share first, before any of the successors 


in title or beneficiaries ; and I denied that 
the Government are taking from the 
legatee anything that ever belonged to 
him or was intended to belong to him. 
The fact is, that this duty is a debt 
to the State; the legatee has no interest 
whatever in this debt, the State being the 
first creditor upon the property ; and 
whatever the State does not take remains 
as the share of the legatee. That is the 
principle on which economists have 
always treated the Death Duties. I 
have shown that they were thus treated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
I have already said that it is most im- 
portant to keep taat matter in view. © It 
must not be supposed that there is any 
ambiguity on the part of the Govern- 
ment as to the principles on which this 
Bill is founded. Who is it that pays this 
duty to the State? The executor, the 
personal representative of the deceased. 
He has to make the first payment, not to 
the legatees, but to the State, and he 
takes it out of the estate of the deceased, 
not out of the estate of the beneficiaries. 
Nothing can be clearer than the principle 
upon which this plan is founded, and 
I maintain that in Clause 1 I have not 
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departed in any sense from that principle 
—that is to say, the payment of the Pro- 
bate Duty out of the estate of the de- 
ceased by his personal representative. 
That is all the Revenue has to do with 
the matter. The Revenue receives that 
amount, but it knows nothing of what 
is done with the residue, which is distri- 
buted according to the will of the 
testator. Therefore, under Clause 1 I 
say we have nothing to do with anything 
whatever except the principle of probate 
and the payment under probate to the 
State. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
commented with great force upon the 
difference between the probate principle 
under Clause 1 and the principle under 
Clause 12. Upon that I would observe 
that Clause 12 is an entirely subordinate 
part of the Bill. It has nothing to do with 
the interest of the Revenue. If Clause 
12 were out of the Bill altogether the 
Revenue would not losea farthing. The 
money has been paid to the State by the 
personal representative upon the gradu- 
ated scale. Clause 12 was introduced into 
the Bill because it was thought that it 
might be advisable to distribute the 
burden thrown upon the  residuary 
legatee of the debt paid to the State 
among all the beneficiaries. Clause 12 
was introduced in the interest of other 
persons, and not in the interest of the 
Revenue, and if Sub-section (a) of 
Clause 12 were taken out of the 
Bill the whole of the terrible difficulty 
which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has raised about diminishing 
the interests of the legatee would dis- 
appear. Things would remain exactly as 
they are now under the Probate Duty. 
Every one of the objections which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman takes arose 
upon Clause 12, and not upon Clause 1. 
When we come to Clause 12 we can dis- 
cuss this matter, and I will not, therefore, 
go into it elaborately now. I will only 
consider generally the reasons why 
Clause 12 was put in, It was thought 
that it might te well to relieve the 
residuary legatee, who now bears the 
whole burden of the duty, by distri- 
buting it among the beneficiaries. If the 
Committee object to that they may omit 
Sub-section (a) of Clause 12. So long 
as the Revenue is protected, I maintain 
a perfectly open mind as to the method 
of collecting the duty. This is merely a 
question of collection, and if the Com- 
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mittee thinks that the whole ought to be 
collected from the residuary legatee I do 
not object. I may, however, remind the 
Committee that it is not until a figure 
over £25,000 is reached that the extra 
burden on the residuary legatee arises. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: How about 
settled property ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he did 
not think any difficulty would arise in 
the case of settled property, because the 
payment would, to a great extent, distri- 
bute itself. He thought, however, that 
there were some difficulties with respect 
to realty which might arise, and which 
it might be desirable to meet under 
Clause 12. Under Clause 1 the Govern- 
ment had stood, and did stand, on the 
principle of the Probate Duty. He 
knew that the Leader of the Opposition 
had said more than once that he did not 
approve of the principle of the Probate 
Duty. He would ask, did he approve or 
not of the principle that the duty should 
be charged upon what was left by a man 
and not upon what was received by his 
successors ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I said that 
the Probate Duty, regarded as a tax, was 
a perfectly fair tax if you do not make it 
a principal source of Revenue. 

*Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to have in 
his mind the maxim, de minimis non 
curat lex. He did not object to the 
probate principle when only £6,000,000 
were raised by its application, but 
thought that it became a wrong principle 
when it was proposed so to apply it as to 
raise £3,500,000 more. The duty was a 
fair duty, and accorded with the old 
system of taxation in feudal times, when 
the State took possession of the whole 
property of a deceased man, and, having 
satisfied its claims out of the estate, 
returned it upon conditions to his successor. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
posed to abolish this duty, which yielded 
£6,000,000 to the Revenue—a sum 
which the Leader of the Opposition 
viewed apparently as a qguantité néglige- 
able. The Probate Duty had every 
quality to recommend it to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; it was collected in 
the very simplest way, and speedily. 
He must, therefore, decline absolutely to 
part with this duty and to substitute for 
it another which would be collected with 
difficulty and would create a number of 
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complications. He denied that he had 
been taken by surprise ty his own Bill, 
as the bon. and learned Gentleman had 
suggested. From the first he had had a 
very clear view of the principles on 
which the Death Duties ought to 
be reformed, and he_ intended to 
adhere to them with the support, he 
hoped, of what was termed his “ me- 
chanical” majority. He did not under- 
stand why majorities only should be 
called * mechanical,” for he had observed 
that minorities were equally “ me- 
chanical.” 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he wished that the Committee had 
been told what instructions were given 
to the gentlemen who had furnished the 
figures which the right hon. Gentleman 
had placed before the Committee. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: I merely 
asked them what would be the financial 
result of the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. 

*Mr. BYRNE said, that the gentlemen 
who had furnished the figures had not 
had the advantage of hearing the views 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Given the same persons to tax and the 
same property in respect of which the 
tax was to be levied, why should it not 
be possible to obtain the same amount of 
money by one method of procedure as 
by another? Given the same persons 
and properties, there were various ways 
in which this taxation could be so ad- 
justed as to work fairly while producing 
all the revenue that was desired. He 
did not pretend to be a financial autho- 
rity, but as an ordinary observer of 
what was going on he thought he 
might give expression to the views that 
occurred tohim. He was aware that this 
Amendment was said to be a bank- 
ruptey Amendment, but he should have 
thoight that if it was possible to bring 
in a Resolution of so unjust of character 
as that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it was equally possible to bring in a Re- 
solution correcting the injustice. If that 
were admitted, there was an end to the 
suggestion about this being a bankruptcy 
Amendment. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that what he 
had to look at was the receipt of revenue 
and not to the mode of collection. He 
(Mr. Byrne) thought, however, that the 
levying of the revenue ought to have 
reference to what was just and right, and, 
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whatever the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer might think gua Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he could not acquit the Go- 
vernment of sing on a scheme of 
taxation which was monstrously unjust. 
This question was directly raised by the 
Amendment, which went to the vital 
principle of the Bill. There were 
essential differences between the pro- 
posals of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the system under which the 
scheme of Probate Duty was carried out. 
Where a man was parting with property, 
it did not matter to whom he was going to 
sell it, he had to pay a certain amount to 
the State in respect to the alienation of 
that property, and he actually paid an 
ad valorem duty on the value of the 
property independently of the person to 
whom it was conveyed. It was exactly 
the same with regard to the Probate 
Duty. There was an alienation of pro- 
perty there, and duty had to be 
paid before there was any aliena- 
tion of property just in the same 
way as they were told that land 
should pay duty before alienation. 
What was the result ? As a man’s estate 
had to bear his debts, so it had to bear 
Probate Duty. Then the other form of 


taxation was upon enjoyment ; and just 
as under the present system of Legacy 
and Succession Duty the charge was 
upon what a man enjoyed, so in the pre- 
sent instance, as far as the duty was 
levied like the Legacy and Succession 

uty, it ought to be charged in respect of 


enjoyment. That was just what the 
Bill did not do. Consider the difference 
in method, and how far this tax was 
really carried out as a Probate Duty. In 
the first place, alienation duties were paid 
by the alienor, either directly or in- 
directly, as purchasers generally paid 
duties. Where a settlement was being 
made the ad valorem duty was paid 
by stamp out of the general estate, 
and was no burden upon the property 
afterwards. So far with regard to Pro- 
bate Duty. As to Legacy and Succes- 
sion Duty, that was paid by the persons 
who were to enjoy the property, without 
reference at present to the capital or sale 
value of the property. Each of those 
methods had worked well. Would the 
present scheme work equally advantage- 
ously ? Undoubtedly it would have been 
competent to raise the same amount by 
means of increased Probate, Legacy, and 
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Succession Duties. But another scheme 
had been put forward for the first time, 
and the House required to examine and 
see whether it was a fair scheme. As 
far as the amount to be paid was con- 
cerned, this partook of the nature of Pro- 
bate Duty—regard was had to all that the 
testator had to part with. He was,of course, 
referring so far only to the general lead- 
ing principle. The whole estate, real and 
personal, was treated asif Probate Duty 
were going to be charged and paid at 
once. That was an alienation. But 
having found how much could be got 
out of the estate, the Bill proceeded, as 
far as real estate was concerned, simply 
to increase the burden of Succession 
Duty, calculating it upon capital instead 
of upon the true principle in taxation of 
that description—the enjoyment of the 
property by the various individuals. The 
old Probate Duty was done away with in 
name, but a tax was imposed which was 
to include the amount formerly raised by 
means of Probate Duty. That old tax 
might have been increased for the pur- 
pose of revenue, but was no longer to be 
levied like Probate Duty paid by the 
executor, aud then nolonger a burden on 
the estate. The Bill treated the residuary 
legatee as if he were a pecuniary legatee. 
That was a most extraordinary doctrine. 
A man’s debts were not paid out of his 
residuary estate ; he was obliged to pay 
them out of his property before he could 
call it his own. And so the old Probate 
Duty was always payable before a man 
had anything to dispose of. Colloquially, 
paying out of residue was spoken of, but 
the expression was not strictly accurate 
—there was no residue until it was paid. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s view of his 
scheme was not the true one. From be- 
ginning to end of this Bill the charge 
was treated as payable by the person 
having the first enjoyment of the estate, 
and would remain a charge upon it 
if not entirely paid by the  per- 
son having the first life or limited 
interest. That was not a payment 
in any sense like Probate Duty. If the 
life tenant paid it he would have a 
charge upon the land for it. If he chose 
to pay it by instalments and died within 
two years the charge would continue for 
the remainder of eight years, although the 
property might be deteriorating from day 
to day, and the value had very much 
gone down. Op an estate with open 
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coal mines worth £25,000 in the market 
the successor paying ordinary duty would 
pay about £144 a year for 8 years ; and 
that would remain a charge upon the 
property though the coal might have 
been all worked out within two years. 
An ordinary mortgagee under such cir- 
cumstances would, of course, foreclose 
and sell in time before the property 
ceased to be valuable. Though it might 
afterwards be only worth £10,000 the 
charge would continue at that rate. That 
was a method of taxation which might 
commend itself to some ; but, apart from 
the doctrine of aggregation (which 
seemed to be iniquitous) the whole 
system of taxation was false where en- 
joyment was charged upon as if it were 
alienation. Income Tax also was not 
charged upon the capital value of, but 
upon the profit made from, a business 
worth in the market a large sum because 
of goodwill and perhaps “ the potentia- 
lity of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” So it should be with all en- 
joyment taxes. It could not be a true 


principle to calculate upon the footing of 
an alienation duty and then charge it 
upon the enjoyment income of the person 


direct. 

*Mr. MOULTON (Hackney, S.) said, 
the powerful and vigorous speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight showed that he had given great 
attention to the subject, and had 
thoroughly worked himself into a con- 
viction of the justice of the principles he 
hed enunciated. He had always admired 
the power possessed by his hon. and 
learned Friend of shutting his eyes very 
tight or keeping them wide open, as he 
chose. It would be difficult to find a 
better example of his qualities in that 
respect than on this occasion. He had 
denounced the scheme of this Bill in 
most impassioned language as being un- 
just, unreasonable, and illogical, but he 
had not taken the trouble to consider the 
principle of the Bill. It was no good 
using terms of abuse to the propositions 
and arguments of one’s enemies, but to 
give them every consideration. First, he 
would show that the Bill was clearly fair 
in principle. The Bill was needed because 
the Death Duties had become a laughing- 
stock from their anomalies and inequali- 
ties, yet the argument put forward against 
it was—* Your new scheme is illogical 
because it is not the same as any of those 
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already condemned systems.” It was 
said to be illogical because it was not 
identical with either the Probate or 
Legacy Duties, although in some respects 
it resembled them both, but it would have 
been much more illogical if it had been 
like either in carrying out their unsound 
principles. What was the principle 
underlying this measure? It was that 
when a man died the _ proportion 
of his property which went to 
the State was payable first, before 
he had any right to alienate or dispose of 
that which remained. That principle 
fairly carried out and nothing else was 
the foundation of the Bill as regarded 
testamentary dispositions. Taking that 
proportion at 10 per cent., for the sake 
of argument, the other 90 per cent. 
a testator had the power to alienate. 
Two courses might here be taken. 
He might be left free to alienate it 
as he pleased, or he might be penalised in 
some way if he did not alienate as was 
desired. The hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight wanted to interfere 
with the free disposition of the remaining 
90 per cent., while the Bill left him free 
to dispose of it as he pleased. He had 
heard with delight the cheers of the hon. 
and learned Member’s Party when he was 
denouncing the Radical Government for 
being unjust and unreasonable in not 
penalising the practice of, as it was called, 
“making an eldest son.” He had not 
looked up to the Gallery to see whether 
any Members of the other House were 
present, but he wondered what their 
reflections would have been upon hearing 
a taxation proposed which would put a 
prohibitory weight on anybody leaving 
the bulk of his estates to an eldest son. 
They would probably have fervently 
exclaimed “ Save us from our friends.” 
[Sir R. Wesster: Why ?] The hon. 
and learned Member would see why if, 
remembering his mathematics, he would 
take the two schemes for raising a certain 
sum of money, the gradation being in the 
one according to the single legacy and in 
the other according to the total estate. 
He would find that where the bulk of the 
property was left to one person a penalty 
would under his plan be imposed of double 
or treble duty as compared with cases 
where it was left in fairly equal portions 
to all the members of the family. But the 
hon. and learned Member’s language 
would not be forgotten, and when the 
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House had thoroughly established this just 
and great principle of taxation with regard 
to Death Duties it would be time to 
revise the Legacy Duties, and to take 
care, according to the “just and reason- 
able principle” pat forward on the other 
side, that the big legacies left in the case 
of enormous estates subject to settlements 
which prevented the testator from dividing 
them equally among those who had equal 
claims upon him should bear the largest 
share of Legacy Duty. When the time 
eame for making that alteration the 
House would remember the language 
they had heard that night as to that course 
being “ just and reasonable.” The next 
question to decide was: what should 
be the proportion taken by the State ? 
The proportion was to be greater the 
larger the estate. That was thoroughly 
clear, sensible, and logical. They all 
knew that the Income Tax was very 
unfair and unjust, and the reason was 
that income was not the measure of a 
man’s wealth, but indicated only the 
rate at which at the moment he was in- 
creasing his wealth. Nobody could learn 
how rich a man was, or how much taxa- 
tion he could bear, merely by knowing at 
what rate his wealth was at the moment 
increasing. At presenta man with £20,000 
in Consols was only taxed like a person 
who had risen, say, in the Civil Service 
to £550 a year. They all recognised 
that that was an unfair exercise of the 
power of levying taxation. The only 
remedy would be to levy a tax upon 
the realised wealth possessed by 
individuals. But as they were not 
prepared to face the difficulties of 
levying a capital tax and taxing a man 
year by year on his realised wealth, the 
State waited until his death, and then 
taxed that realised wealth on the principle 
that the larger its amount the greater the 
proportion it could afford to give to the 
State. Once grant that that was a fair 
principle (and nobody could deny that it 
was logical and clear) and the whole of 
this Bill was carried in all its main lines. 
The remainder of the Bill was simply 
the necessary additions to prevent it 
being readily evaded. Having arrived 
at the principle that a man should pay a 
portion to the State and then have the 
privilege of alienating the rest as freely 
as he willed, and that the proportion it 
should bear to the whole estate should 
increase with the amount of the 
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estate, how were they to get that 
portion ? So far as the Government 
were concerned, they took it before the 
man had a right to dispose of one penny 
of the property. But it must come out 
of some of the property which was left 
behind. How did the matter stand 
before ? Take a tax to which this Estate 
Duty is closely analogous—namely, the 
Probate Duty. The rule there was to take 
the whole duty from the man who had the 
residue and to make him pay the tax upon 
everything, both that which he did and 
did not get. The legacies, large or small, 
given to other persons were allowed to 
go untouched and undiminished. If there 
was no residuary legatee and the whole 
property was left specifically to one or 
more persons, or in even shares, 
then the duty was divided over the whole 
of the property. Many people thought 
it was very unfair that the residuary 
legatee should bear the whole of the tax. 
It led to great inequalities of treatment. 
In the case of an estate consisting of £5,000 
Consols left to each of five sons they 
would bear it equally ; but if the testator 
left £1,000 each to A, B,C, and D, and the 
residue to E, then E would have to bear 
the whole tax. [Sir R. WesstEr : Not 
at all.] Some people might call that 
fair, but it was, at all events, open to 
question. What course had the Go- 
vernment adopted ? The amount of duty 
had been largely increased. How was 
it to be borne? The old plan might be 
followed of throwing the whole of it 
upon the residuary legatee, or, on the 
other hand, it might be provided 
that each should bear his share. By 
the Bill the choice was left to the 
testator to do either the one or the 
other. If he did nothing, by the rule of 
interpretation in the Bill as it stood (this 
was not a matter affecting the fiscal part 
of the Bill) the State would presume 
that the testator meant the shrinkage due 
to the tax to be evenly divided over the 
whole of his estate pari passu. The 
House might or might not approve of 
that. It was not vital to the Bill—it was 
only a rule of interpretation. It, however, 
seemed to be fair. It did not seem just 
(where the testator had not given any 
direction in the matter) to make one 
man liable for the tax on the whole 
estate. Next came the objection 
that the Bill made people pay more 
when the legacies came from big than 
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when they came from small estates. 
There was no truth iv that at all. Ifa 
testator provided for the payment of the 
toll to the State, it would be paid in the 
way he directed. But if a man in draw- 
ing up his will dealt with his estate as 
though he had a right to alienate it all, 
then the State was forced to take its toll 
from some part of that which he pur- 
ported to dispose of, and naturally would 
consider that all the legacies were swollen 
more than they ought to be iu the 
proportion of the duty. How could it 
be said that this plan was unjust when 
people knew that it would be the rule of 
interpretation if no other provision were 
made in the will? So mueh for 
testamentary dispositions. Next, to 
take the case put by the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight, 
of an estate of £50,000 settled on 
@ man for life with remainder to 
his eldest son. The man might have 
saved £20,000, which he is supposed 
to have left to two younger sons. They 
would have to pay at the rate correspond- 
ing to an estate of £70,000. Was that 
unfair ? Long before this Bill was brought 
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in it was felt that the great difficulty in 
dealing with estates was the practice of 
making settlements. How far it was right 
that they should be permitted was a matter 


of individual opinion. There was a 
strong feeling growing up that the un- 
limited right of making settlements 
ought to be curtailed. This Bill, however, 
did not propose to deal with this question. 
But they could not shut their eyes 
to the fact that a large portion of 
the property of the wealthy existed 
in the form of settlements under 
which they had a beneficial interest. 
It would be shirking the responsibility of 
making the tax a just one if Parliament 
confined itself to dealing with wills, 
knowing that the flank of the Bill could 
be turned by making settlements instead 
of testamentary dispositions. He thought 
the framers of the Bill had done their 
duty in a most fair manner in facing the 
difficulty of settlements and dealing with 
them, as well as with testamentary dis- 
positions, as they had done in this Bill. 
What the Government said was this— 
“We consider that that which passes 
at the death of a man should include 
not only that which he is competent to 
dispose of by will, but also property which 
was his for life and passed away on his 
Mr. Moulton 
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death to his wife or child, even though 
technically the night of the successor 
to it did not depend on ‘a will, but 
depended on some other disposition.” 
He asked hon. Members to think of 
some of the estates they knew of and 
to decide whether, when property so 
passed otherwise than by will on the 
death of the owner of the estate, 
such property was not regarded by the 
father as part of the. family wealth, and 
taken into account in his testamentary 
dispositions. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. 
Webster) said, that in case £50,000 were 
settled upon an eldest son, the other sons 
would have to pay extra because of the 
existence of that settlement. No doubt 
this was true, but it was to be remembered 
that but for the settlement of £50,000 
their share of the estate would probably 
have been reduced. The fact that the 
eldest son was thereby provided for 
enabled the father to leave the whole of 
the rest of the property to the younger 
sons, who thus would each receive the 
half, instead of the third, of that 
property. If the point were put to them 
there was no doubt that they would say 
they would rather pay £200 or £300 
more duty than not have the £50,000 
settled upon the eldest son. He knew 
that a great many of those who were 
listening on both sides of the House 
wished to be fair in this matter, and he 
thought they would agree that it was 
fairer to include settled estate, as it was 
included in the Bill, than to exclude it 
altogether. He claimed that the Bill 
fairly tried to include everything which 
was part of the practical wealth of a man 
in that which was called the principal 
value of his estate. The levying a toll 
upon this in increasing proportion as its 
amount increased was the substance of 
this part of the Bill, and the mode in 
which this payment was taken out of the 
estate was a secondary consideration. But 
if the House was prepared to authorise the 
levying of a toll by the State upon the total 
value of a man’s property, such toll to 
increase according to the value of the 
property, it must do so either by leaving 
it to the man to decide how the duty 
should come out of the specific property 
he left (in which case an interpretation 
must be put upon his silence), or it must 
say absolutely how the duty was to be 
borne. The latter course would be sup- 
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ported by neither side of the House. It 
was, therefore, necessary to take the 
former course, and one way of so doing 
was that suggested by the Government. 
Clause 12 as it stood (although it was no 
essential part of the Bill) said that the 
man’s silence should be construed to mean 
that the duty was to be borne pari 
passu. He could not help thinking 
that this was much fairer than to allow 
the enormously increased burden to fall 
entirely on the residuary legatee. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) submitted that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had given no clear and 
sufficient reason against the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in an interest- 
ing letter to The Times, stated—and he 
had repeated to-night—that rights of in- 
heritance were given by wills; that the 
power of willing was given by the State, 
and he drew the inference that the State 
was the primary heir. The right hon. 
Gentleman justified what was now pro- 
posed by the precedent of what was done 
in feudal times. Surely that would not 
be regarded as a satisfactory precedent 
by supporters of the Government. At 
any rate, it was a retrograde step, and a 


Finance 


precedent which Liberals, he should have 
thought, would have been very loth to 


follow. No doubt, wills were of com- 
paratively recent origin. They did not 
involve any increase of the rights of 
children at the expense of the State, but 
they involved an increase of the rights of 
the dead to modify the previous custom 
with a view of securing a fair division. 
The Greeks had no wills until the 
Peloponnesian War; the primitive 
Romans had no wills. The Teutonic 
races had no wills in the time of Tacitus. 
Among the Hindoos, the first will was 
said to be that of Omichund in 1758. 
He was not sure that archaic customs 
and rights had much bearing on the ques- 
tion ; but when the proposals of Govern- 
ment were justified by general statements 
as to ancient laws and customs, it seemed 
well to point out that they had no sanc- 
tion from any such venerable authority. 
The right-of the heir was far older than 
the power of willing. Theclaims of the 
State were the creation of law; the 
right of the children were primeval and 
preceded the very idea of a State. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt) 
stated in his Budget speech that every 
authority on political economy was ip 
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favour of the principles he proposed. 
He had already denied this statement, 
and challenged the right hon. Gentleman 
to produce any evidence in support of 
the statement. This he had not done, 
but he repeated the same assertion to-night, 
and quoted his own Budget speech in 
support of it. The right bon. Gentleman 
claimed, indeed, the support of Adam 
Smith on the strength of a passage in 
which the father of political economy 
expressed his opinion that— 

“It is not very unreasonable that the rich 
should contribute to the public expense, not 
only in proportion to their revenue, but some- 
thing more than in that proportion.” 

What, however, was Adam Smith's posi- 
tion ? The House would judge whether 


the right hon. Gentleman was justified 


in leading them to suppose that he had 
the authority of Adam Smith. In his 
introductory chapter Smith laid it down 
that— 


“The subjects of every State ought to con- 
tribute towards the support of the Government 
as nearly as ible in proportion to their 
respective abilities ;” 


and he went on to explain— 


“ That is in proportion to the revenue which 

they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the State. The expense of government to the 
individuals of a great nation is like the expense 
of management to the joint tenants of a great 
estate, who are all obliged to contribute in pro- 
portion to their respective interests in the 
estate.” 
He laid it down, then, as a general 
axion, in opposition to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that taxes should be 
in proportion to income. Having done 
this, he discussed different classes of 
taxes, and when he came to those on the 
transference of property, he said— 

“ All taxes upon the transference of property 
of every kind, so far as they diminish the 
capital value of that property, tend todiminish 
the funds destined for the maintenance of pro- 
ductive labour. They are all more or less un- 
thrifty taxes. . ven when they are pro- 
portioned to the value of the property trans- 
ferred they are still unequal, hen they are 
not peopeeonee to this value, which is the 
case with the greater part of the Stamp Duties 
and duties of registration, they are still more 
so.”” 


He then discussed taxes on houses, 
These, he said, would fall most heavily 
on the rich— 

“A tax ser house-rents, therefore, would in 
general fall heaviest upon the rich ; and in this 
sort of inequality there would not, perhaps, be 
anything very unreasonable that the rich should 
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contribute to the public expense, not only in 
proportion to their revenue, but something 
more than in that proportion.” 


The quotation referred to by the Chan- 
cellor was, therefore, merely a defence 
of the House Tax, and gave no support 
whatever to graduation, which Adam 
Smith had already condemned. The 
only other authority which the Chan- 
cellor had produced in support of his 
proposal was John Stuart Mill. But 
what did Mill say? His words were— 


“The principle of graduation, as it has been 
called—that is, the levying a higher percentage 
on larger sums, though its application to general 
taxation would be a violation of first principles 
—is quite unobjectionable as applied to legacies 
and inheritances ;” 


that was to say, not to estates as pro- 
posed in the Bill, but to legacies and 
successions as proposed in the Amend- 
ment. Mill had never expressed him- 
self in support of the proposals of the 
Government, If they were to have 


graduation it ought logically to be, not 
on the estate, but on the legacy. He 
thought be had shown that of the two 
great authorities cited by the Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, one, Adam Smith, was 
against graduation altogether, and the 
other, John Stuart Mill, was in favour, 
not of graduation on estates, but of 
graduation on legacies and succession. 
The House would judge whether it was 
right for a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to come down and tell them, and through 
them, the country, that economical 
authorities were in favour of his pro- 
posals, when, on being challenged, he 
only referred to two, and those two, when 
examined, were found to be against 
him, and not in his favour. Now, why had 
economists denounced graduation ? Eco- 
nomists were not capitalists, and had no 
desire to protect capitalists. They con- 
demned these proposals in the interests 
of good finance, of justice, and of the 
working man. They pointed out that if 
this system were begun there was no 
logical point in which to stop. Then, as 
shown by Professor Fawcett and other 
economists, a tax upon income merely led 
to the denial of some luxury or comfort. 
But a tax on capital, as this was, fell 
eventually on the working man. No 
doubt this imposition would fall pri- 
marily on children, but political econo- 
mists were agreed that taxes on capital 
would fall ultimately on the working 
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classes. It would create the maximum 
of distress for the minimum of result, be- 
cause it would be so uncertain in its 
results and press with so much severity 
upon particular neighbourhoods. Every 
year they would have some 10, 20, or 
50 properties on which heavy fines would 
be inflicted. What would happen ? The 
person coming into the property would 
shut up the house; go away and live 
cheaply elsewhere, probably abroad, 
for a few years, until he had saved 
up the amount; or, at any rate, 
he must sell horses, dismiss grooms, 
gardeners and woodmen, diminish 
his expenditure with tradesmen of all 
kinds, and the result would be a 
dislocation of village life, a sudden 
diminution of employment, the ruin of 
small tradesmen—a sudden curse 
descending first on one village and then 
on another, which could not be foreseen 
or guarded against. Who would be the 
real sufferers ? Who would be the victims 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 
The landowner, or the poor men whose 
employment was taken away, the 
small tradesmen, who were ruined ? 
This cruel injustice would, however, be 
to some extent diminished if they 
deducted the amount, not from the 
estate, but from the legacy or succession. 
Another advantage which would result 
would be the greater certainty that the 
State would receive the amount of the 
duty. No executor would pay away 
legacies to others without making sure 
that the duty was paid. But the Go- 
vernment were evidently afraid that 
residuary legatees would omit to pay the 
Estate Duty, which would come out of 
their own pocket. He would ask the 
Committee to look at the extraordinary 
provisions of Clause 8. None of the 
property of the deceased was to be sold 
until the Estate Duty was paid; no 
stocks, shares, funds, or securities were 
to be sold. Where, then, were the 
executors to get the money to pay the 
duty ? Other complications would arise. 
Insurance Offices, for instance, found 
that persons were very anxious to receive 
moneys payable under policies as soon as 
possible; but they would hereafter be 
unable to pay the policies until the 
Estate Duty was paid. This would bea 
great inconvenience tothe public. There 
was, indeed, one source from which he 
feared that in too many cases the 
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necessary sum would be obtained by the 
executors and others—namely, from the 
timber. This proposal would lead to the 
ruin of those woodlands which were the 
beauty of our country. There was 
another question of great importance 
arising out of this. Under Clause 8 no 
stocks, shares, or securities standing 
in the name of a deceased person, 
either alone, or conjointly with others, 
could be sold until the Estate 
Duty was paid. No person could 
give a good discharge unless the Com- 
missioners gave a certificate that the 
duty was paid, every purchaser of any 
stocks, shares, funds, or securities must 
not only see, but must retain and be 
always able to produce, this certifi- 
cate. In the case of Consols and other 
available securities held by merchants, 
banks, insurance offices, and other busi- 
ness institutions to enable them to make 
sudden claims if one of the trustees were 
to die, they would be unable to sell any 
of these securities until the Estate Duty 
was paid. They could not quicken the 
process. That rested with the executors 
of the deceased, and under Clause 5 
might be postponed for eight years. 


Another point was that no one could 
safely purchase securities coming out of 


the name of a deceased person. No 
doubt Sub-division 3 of Clause 8 said 
that— 

“ Nothing in this section shall invalidate the 
title of a putchaser for valuable consideration 
without notice,” 
but if the securities came out of a 
deceased name he had, ipso facto, had 
notice. If it meant that a purchaser 
might retain his purchase unless he had 
had notice from the Commissioners that 
the Estate Duty had not been paid, it 
reduced all the preceding sections to a 
farce. It was quite impossible that this 
clause could be allowed to stand in its 
present form. He was astonished that 
it should have been proposed. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that questions 
raised by this Budget must ultimately 
be decided by the country. The country, 
however, would have no opportunity of 
deciding that or anything else if the 
Government could prevent it. They had 
been told, indeed, that if the Government 
could force their Budget through by a 
majority of 10 or even of 2 they would 
do so. The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed complete confidence that the 
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country would support the proposals of 
the Government. No doubt they were 
tempting. The Government always 
seemed to think that to say they were 
taking from one man to give to several 
was a sufficient justification for the 
change. This simple, not to say vicious, 
principle ran through much of their 
legislation. It wastempting. But was it 
right? Was itjust? Wasitwise? It 
would unsettle everything, upset all ecal- 
culations, diminish inducements to thrift, 
and settle the security of investment. 
He had great confidence in the justice 
and good sense of his countrymen, and 
he believed that if their opinion could be 
taken upon the Budget proposals alone 
by means of an appeal to the country like 
the Swiss Referendum they would not 
sanction these proposals. Now, what 
was the object of the Government ? As 
he understood they wished to throw more 
of the burden of taxation on the rich, 
He would not occupy the time by again 
going over the ground that had been so 
ably dealt with by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Sir R. Webster). The hon. and 
learned Member for South Hackney (Mr. 
Moulton) told them a person might have 
to pay more because he received less, 
because it was in the power of the tes- 
tator to say the whole of the Estate Duty 
should be paid by the residuary legatee. 
That was true, but two residuary legatees 
might receive exactly the same amount, 
yet one might have to pay a much larger 
sum than the other. If graduation was 
to be established it should be on the suc- 
cession, and not on the estate. The 
object was that those who inherited most 
should pay not only in proportion, but 
more than in proportion. But the pro- 
posal in the Bill did not effect this. ‘Two 
men might inherit exactly the same 
amount, and yet one might have to pay 
half again as much as the other. If the 
Government did not accept this sugges- 
tion they ought not to say that they 
proposed to tax the rich more than the 
poor, because in a great many cases their 
proposals would have the very opposite 
effect. He maintained, therefore, that if 
they were logical the Government, in 
order to carry their own principles into 
effect, ought to support the present 
Amendment. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer based 
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his chief argument against this Amend- 
ment upon financial necessity, and, of 
course, they must concede that the taxes 
must be raised and that the Government 
were primarily responsible for them to 
the country. He readily conceded, too, 
that in this year the Government were 
éntitled to additional consideration in con- 
sequence of their response to the demands 
that were made in relation to the defences 
of the country; but when a Budget was 
put forward as substituting equality for 
inequalities, and order for anomalies, it 
became very necessary to see carefully 
whether that Budget itself was based on 
just and equal principles, and the Debate 
that afternoon, which had been by far the 
most important contribution to the whole 
discussion, was chiefly directed to that end. 
The Amendment challenged the provi- 
sions of the Budget as to equality and 
justice, and suggested a mode in which 
those principles could be practically 
established on the general lines of the 
Bill, and he coneluded from the speeches 
he had heard, and not only the speeches 
but from many of the provisions of this 
measure, that the Amendment itself was 
based on the principles of assimilation and 
graduation—principles of which were 
the underlying elements of the Budget. 
For his part, he accepted the principle of 
graduation ; he believed it to be based 
upon a proper rule—namely, that of co- 
ordinating taxation with ability of pay- 
ment and with equality of sacrifice ; but 
he thought that rule would be best 
carried out by dealing with the re- 
cipient who had the accruing benefit 
and the actual present enjoyment, and 
in whose hands they could measure 
the benefit derived. And, if he had 
to vindicate the principle of gradua- 
tion, he would point out that in the 
exemptions from the Probate Duty and 
the Income Tax they had that principle 
of taxation actually in operation at the 
present time. Then with regard to assimi- 
lation, he believed that in the matter of 
taxation the present position of realty and 
personalty was distinctly unequal, and 
the maintenance of that inequality was 
in itself undesirable even if it existed 
only in appearance. There ought to be 
apparent equality in contribution to taxa- 
tion, and for that reason he thought that 
any inequality ought to be removed ; and, 
ao far as the Budget carried out that 
principle he was heartily in favour of it. 


Sir A. Rollit 
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He could not help thinking that on his 
own side of the House the differences be- 
tween realty and personalty and the diffi- 
culties of dealing with them respectively 
had been considerably exaggerated, 
and even then they did not justify the 
inequalities of Imperial taxation as be- 
tween real and personal property. Cases 
had been quoted referring to persons 
who held plentiful cash and Consols as 
representing personalty ; but the practi- 
cal questions they had to deal with in 
administering estates were not altogether 
those of cash and Consols. They had 
to deal, for instance, with leaseholds 
and with ships as well. Take the case 
of a large merchant steamer costing as 
much as an ordinary estate. In case of 
death the owner paid duty on the capital 
value, while an estate paid only on the 
commuted life interest. The case of a 
ship raised all the difficulties which had 
been ascribed to realty—those of valua- 
tion, sale, and payment. The values were 
equal ; but the ship depreciated as much 
as realty, and, though a large number of 
ships were practically unrealizable, the 
duties had to be raised by some system 
of insurance taxing the income, the effect 
being to make a man live according to his 
means. Hetooka stronger case with which 
they were very familiar in the North of 
England, where whole towns were built 
on leasehold tenure. He would take the 
case of a large town in the North which 
was owned by one freehold owner deriv- 
ing from it an income of from £80,000 
to £100,000 a year. This owner did not 
contribute anything, at any rate directly 
and apparently to local taxation as he 
ought to do, and yet when a leasehold 
tenant died he had to pay on the capital 
value of his leasehold, while the free- 
holder paid only on the commuted life in- 
terest—a matter of vast difference. What 
was the distinction in any of the alleged 
difficulties between leaseholders and free- 
holders ? Both an estate and a ship had 
to be valued, and in the case of a ship it 
was often the more difficult. Each class of 
property, whether leasehold, freehold, or 
ships, had, it might be, to besold in order to 
raise the duties, and to realise leaseholds 
or ships was often a great deal more diffi- 
cult than freeholds, owing to the existence 
of rents and covenants. It was apparently 
sometimes forgotten how much —— 
there was in the world, and how muc 


realty was dependent upon personalty. 
i 
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Equality is equity ; and he agreed, there- 
fore, with the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, which had often resolved that 
there was need for an equalisation of those 
duties. To meet some of the arguments 
he would quote from his own Party's 
authorised and authoritative chief publica- 
tion.. Here was one extract— 

“Tt must, however, be conceded that land is 
now too much an article of commerce, and the 
value of urban and commercial realty has in- 
creased in such large proportion in relation to 
that of agricultural land and residential country 
estates that it is not ible to make an abso- 
lutely satisfactory defence of the inequality of 
= Death Duties considered by themselves 
alone. 


But he had a more extraordinary extract 
from the Unionist Party literature, which 
said— 

“ At present real estate is more highly taxed 
as regards the Death Duties, but personal pro- 
perty escapes duty.” 

That would be a balance of taxation 
which would not be disadvantageous to 
many of those engaged in various pur- 
suits, but he was afraid it was not true, and 
he was quite unable to accept that view. 
But he was bound to admit that he thought 


there was a case for grave State and 
Departmental inquiry as to the propor- 


tionate burdens upon personalty and 
realty so far as local taxation, at any rate, 
was concerned, This was a matter that 
must be most carefully entered upon and 
inquiry undertaken, because this question 
could not be delayed after the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for India. Undoubtedly it involved 
wide and difficult considerations, but 
on the other hand he thought it was a 
matter in which the landed interest was 
entitled to ask this House and the 
country to consider whether at preseut 
the balance of taxation in that local 
direction was quite right, and to claim, 
after inquiry, a fair and proper adjust- 
ment, for, if only for social considera- 
tions, no class ought to be unjustly 
treated. So far as the Budget sought 
to deal with these anomalies and 
inequalities, he heartily agreed with it ; 
but he asked, did it do so as completely 
as this Amendment? He thought the 
Amendment had the advantage. In 
listening to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster) he could not do other- 
wise than believe that if the Budget 
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removed some anomalies and inequalities 
it created others which were worse and 
of greater magnitude, especially in taxing 
the estate as a whole, instead of following 
out the principle which was involved in 
graduation of dealing with those who 
received and enjoyed the benefit from the 
various portions of the estate. It had 
been pointed out by an hon. Member that 
in the case of a legacy of £5,000, 
which formed part of a settled estate 
of £50,000, the legatee would have, for 
that reason, to pay a much higher rate of 
duty, though he derived no _ benefit 
out of the £50,000. That had been 
regarded as a great hardship on 
the legatee, nor did he think that 
the objections against that part of 
the scheme had been removed by 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Hackney. No doubt it was a 
hardship on the legatee, but there was 
even a greater question to be con- 
sidered, and that was whether 
such a provision was just. If it 
were not just then it became 
merely a question of the legatee 
ransoming his legacy, and to say 
that he obtained some advantage 
from the fact that the £5,000 formed 
part of a rich estate was, in his 
opinion, wholly without foundation. What 
would be thought, in commerce, of a 
claim of a higher price for a commodity 
simply because it came out of a larger 
bulk ? Yet this absurdity was not greater 
than taxing a legacy on a higher scale 
simply because it came from a larger 
estate. Just graduation was taxation of 
the legacy itself according to its amount, 
and the plan of the Bill was ransom and 
injustice. He also objected to the scheme 
because, instead of taxing, as it professed 
to do, according to ability, it involved too 
great an element of uncertainty and 
chance. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had in his reply pointed out that 
the provisions set out in Sections 9 and 
12 must be dealt with as separate issues, 
but he (Sir A. Rollit) contended that 
they must be read as forming part of 
the Budget proposals treated as a whole. 
If they considered those sections, more- 
over, they would see that Section 9 re- 
ferred to the charge of Estate Duty on 
property and facilities for raising it, 
while Section 12 referred to the appor- 
tionment of the duty to be paid. That 
was not only a permissive right to the 
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executor to recoup the duty, it was 
a clause giving distinct apportionment 
of that duty, and it seemed to him Sections 
9 and 12 had the effect of making the 
executor a mere agent of the recipient 
for the payment of the duty which was 
afterwards to be recouped by him. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If they stand 
in the Bill. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, the relationship 
as it stood in the Bill was that of principal 
and agent. The right hon. Gentleman 
said “if they stand in the Bill,” but they 
could only take the Bill as a whole. It 
was a Bill which proposed a whole scheme 
for the remedy of anomalies and injustices, 
and for settling the Death and other Daties 
on a footing of justice and equality. One 
must look at these sections as elements 
in the whole scheme, which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seemed to him 
to have contemplated in his first 
thoughts as a just provision, but one 
which was not quite consistent with the 
provisions of Clause 1 as it stood in the 
Bill. He had only to add a word upon the 
question of aggregation, and he spoke 
from some experience of the matter. 
He was afraid, however, that the scheme 
would introduce some new difficulties, 
and that it would, for instance, lead to 
litigation and delay. It was proposed 
that the rate of duty should be cal- 
culated on the value of the whole of 
the estate. To do so, therefore, before 
any legacies could be paid the whole of 
the estate would have to be valued and 
often to be actually realised, while by 
taxing the recipient in return for the 
State protection of his legacy estates 
could be much more speedily distributed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
opposed the Amendment on _ the 
ground that it would cause a loss to 
fall upon the Revenue. That was not, 
in his opinion, a sufficiently good ground 
for not supporting the Amendment. If 
the principle of graduation were accepted 
at all he was prepared to regard the 
proposed scale as a fair and moderate 
one, and he saw no reason why even a 
higher rate of duty should not be levied 
on the very largest estates of million- 
aires. He was bound to say, speaking 
on behalf of the Chambers of Commerce, 
and he believed, also, for many of his 
constituents, who belonged chiefly to the 
middle classes, that, taken as a whole, 
the Death Duty clauses of the Budget 
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were based on principles that were 
acceptable to their views; and this 
was especially the case, and most 
just, in the greater exemptions which it 
gave to the less wealthy classes of 
clerks and tradesmen and the like, who 
now often had a very hard struggle to 
make ends meet. But he thought that 
upon the point under attack to-day an 
inroad had been made upon its justice 
and expediency by the speeches delivered 
on that side of the House; and if the 
Amendment could be embodied without 
loss of Revenue, as it might, it would 
meet more justly the ends and results 
he assumed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had in view which he himself 
approved and which the Amendment 
would achieve more practically and with 
more real and true equality of incidence. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) did not 
consider the speeches of the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, or of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster), were serious, as all the 
objections urged by those hon. Members 
were to Clauses 9 and 12, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated he 
was willing to concede something on 
those points. But, with regard to the 
clause that they were then considering, 
by which it was proposed that the legatee, 
and not the legator, would be liable to 
pay the duty fixed on the whole estate 
under the graduated scale, he pointed out 
that it would be better for the Revenue if 
the payment of the tax were placed upon 
the estate before it was divided. He 
thought an exception to this rule might 
advantageously be made in the case of a 
small devise of real estate on which the 
recipient should only be taxed in pro- 
portion to the value of the estate that 
he actually received. He felt that this 
Budget was a great reform of the taxation 
of the country, and it was one the people 
of the country were pleased to get, and 
that the proposed alteration would 
weaken it. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire, speaking on the 
question before the Committee, which 
was on whom the duty would fall, 
agreed with the Opposition that, in con- 
sidering such a question, it was desirable 
to look at the breadth of the shoulders 
on which they proposed to place the 
burden; but when the hon. Member 
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went on to say that they should 
calculate the total ability to pay the tax 
of the recipient of the legacy on succes- 
sion, he showed that he did not know 
the very nature of Probate Duty. They 
were assured by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the clause made the 
tax Probate Duty, and if it were Probate 
Duty, then the tax was not in the nature 
of payment for services received, but 
was in the nature of payment for the 
conveyance to the living man of a certain 
part of the property of the dead man. 
In that case, what did it matter to them 
what was the total ability of the recipient 
to bear the tax? What they must look 
to—if the tax were really Probate Duty 
—was the amount of property conveyed 
by the enactments of the State, with 
regard to succession, from the testator 
to the recipient. The only question was 
—what had the State given to the 
recipient ? It was that, and that only, 
that the State had the right, and indeed 
the possibility, of taxing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer quoted extracts from his 
speech on the Second Reading of the 
Bill to show that, since the Second 
Reading, he had not changed his opinions 
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—a matter on which the right hon. 
Gentleman plumed himself very con- 


siderably. The right hon. Gentleman 
said he made it clear on the Second 
Reading that the incidence of the 
tax was met by the words the 
Amendment proposed to leave out, 
and not by the words it proposed to 
insert. But what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said about graduation on the intro- 
duction of the Budget gave away the case 
against the Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman then referred to Mr. Pitt’s 
expedients for a system of graduation. 
He said that Mr. Pitt introduced a 
system by which a man who had two 
carriages was to pay more in taxation 
than the man who had only one carriage. 
But in the case of a owner of two 
carriages who had given one away, Mr. 
Pitt did not make the tax fall on the 
person who received one of the carriages, 
and have the tax increased or diminished, 
not by what was received by the reci- 
pient, but by the number of carriages 
possessed by the man who gave him the 
carriage. He wished to point out that 
there was a great difference between the 
two forms of taxation upon the passage 
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of property at death — the taxation 
upon the conveyance of property and 
the taxation upon the enjoyment of pro- 
perty. The taxation on conveyance 
was, of course, in the nature of Probate 
Duty, and the taxation on enjoyment 
was in the nature of Succession or Legacy 
Duty. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had the option of framing his 
Finance Bill so that the tax should fall 
on conveyance or enjoyment ; and the 
right hon. Gentleman selected the Probate 
Duty. But the country would rather 
have the tax on the enjoyment of pro- 
perty. All taxes on enjoyment, such as 
Succession Duty and Legacy Duty, 
could be regulated in accordance with 
the consanguinity scale ; that was, that 
in assessing the tax they could take into 
account whether the man who got the 
property was the son of the deceased 
person or a stranger in blood who had 
come into the property by some happy 
accident, and it was undoubtedly the 
desire of the country that the tax should 
be regulated in that way. But by 
making it a tax in the nature 
of Probate Duty, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shut himself out from the 
opportunity of acting on the consan- 
guinity scale; for, of course, if they put 
the tax on the whole of the property as 
it left the dead man’s possession, it was 
impossible to consider the date of rela- 
tionship to the dead man of those who 
received his benefaction. The Com- 
mittee had the advantage of a speech 
from the hon. and learned Member for 
South Hackney, who was brought in to 
bless the Bill, but who cursed it alto- 
gether. As the arguments of the hon. 
and learned Member developed, it be- 
came evident that he was giving away 
the whole case for the Bill. The hon, 
and learned Member said that the whole 
of the Succession Duties bristled with 
anomalies and inequalities. But the gist - 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
the Isle of Wight was that the scheme of 
the Government proposed new anomalies 
and developed fresh inequalities. The 
hon. and learned Member went on to call 
attention to what should be the strongest 
argument in favour of the Amendment. 
What was the aim of the Radical Party ? 
It was that property should be distri- 
buted, and if the Amendment were car- 
ried there would be a strong incentive to 
the distribution of property. If the 
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clause were carried as it was drawn, the 
man who left the whole of his property 
to his eldest son would have to pay the 
heaviest rate, and if, on the other hand, 
he scattered his property between ten or 
twenty recipients, he would still, as the 
clause stood, have to pay the same rate. 
But if the Amendment was carried, what 
would have to be considered was the 
amount received by the individual reci- 
pient, and not what was left by the dead 
man, and on the amount received a lower 
rate would be levied. Therefore, a 
testator would have the opportunity by 
distributing his property of lowering the 
amount of money he would have to pay 
to the State. That was a _ sound 
argument from the Benches oppo- 
site in favour of the Amendment. 
The hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackney also said that Clause 12 was 
wanted in the Bill because it was felt 
that the whole Estate Duties should not 
fall upon the residuary legatee ; and the 
hon. and learned Member was, of course, 
an authority on the reasons why the Bill 
had been drafted. The hon. and learned 
Member said it was hard that a man 
should be taxed, not on what he got, 
That 
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but on what somebody else got. 
was a very strong argument in favour 


of the Amendment. In fact, it was the 
case for the Amendment. The hon. and 
learned Member attempted to dispose of 
one of the arguments of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight, 
which showed one of the peculiarities 
and discrepancies of the first clause of 
the Bill. The hon. and learned Member 
for the Isle of Wight pointed out that if 
a man who bad a life interest in £50,000 
bequeathed it to his son, and had £10,000 
of his own, which he left to two other 
sons, the two sons to whom he left the 
£10,000 would have to pay duty at the 
rate, not of 1 per cent., which would be 
applicable to the amount of money they 
had received, but 4 per cent., because 
their elder brother had received £50,000. 
The hon. and learned Member for South 
Hackuey, in trying to reply to that argu- 
ment, said that the younger sons should 
be glad that their £10,000 were left to 
them clear of the elder brother’s claim, 
and that, therefore, they should not miss 
paying the extra duty. But suppose it 
was settled money—that the £50,000 
went to the eldesc son, and the £10,000 
to the younger children—there would, in 
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such a case of settled property, be no 
advantage to the younger sons that the 
elder got £50,000. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not seem to care much 
about the effect of Clause 12 on the case 
for the Amendment. The Committee 
could not discuss the Amendment with- 
out looking at Clause 12, because the 
Amendment was a question of the inci- 
dence of the tax ; and to really understand 
how the Bill made the tax fall they should 
look at Clause 12 as well as Clause 1. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
Clause 12 was immaterial, because it did 
not assist the Revenue. That might be 
the point of view of the right hon. 
Gentleman as the guardian of the Public 
Purse ; but the point of view of every one 
who hoped to be a residuary legatee was 
different. Every man who might be a 
residuary legatee desired to know whe- 
ther the tax was to fall upon the residue 
or upon the residuary legatee. The Bill 
was so drawn that if a follower of the 
Government desired the tax to fall on 
the residue, he was referred to Clause 1, 
as carrying out his wishes; and if 
another follower of the Government 
desired that the duty should fall on the 
individual legatee, Clause 12 was pointed 
out tohim. Both of those alternatives 
could not be supported. The Committee 
would like to know on what stool the 
Government would stand. If they 
attempted to stand on two stools, it was 
only natural that the Bill should fall to 
the ground. They were also told by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
Amendment was an amendment of insol- 
vency, that it would mean a loss to the 
Revenue. But the figures of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were based 
entirely upon supposition, because, in 
order to get at a correct estimate of what 
would fall to the Revenue under the Bill 
for the next three or four years, they 
must know in what way people who died 
in that period left their property. If 
they left their property in lump sums, 
they would pay a high graduated tax, and 
if they dispersed it through various 
beneficiaries they would pay a smaller 
graduated tax. The right hon. Gentle- 
man having stated that it was Probate 
Duty proceeded to show that it was 
Legacy Duty; for he defended the 
taking of the money from legatees be- 
cause the State claimed it. But the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have it 
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both ways. If he defended the taking of 
thefmoney from the legatee because the 
State claimed it, he was not taking it 
from the residuary legatee. With regard 
to the advantages which would accrue 
from the Amendment, the first was 
that the tax would fall upon 
the recipient of the money. If 
they went to the executor he could not 
tell them what passed under settlements, 
and in other ways, on the death of tLe 
testator ; but the recipient knew very 
well what he had got, and could give a 
true return to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He also thought that the 
desire to evade the duty would be very 
much increased by the fact that the duty 
would be augmented according to the 
amounts received by other persons. 
Surely it was necessary and desirable 
that evasion should be made as difficult 
as possible. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer seemed to have estimated for 
immense evasions. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s figures of the result of the 
proposed taxes were far less than the 
amount that ought to be realised. Where 
did the difference slip out ? By evasions, 


against which they could close the door 
if they made the tax fall on the recipient 
and not on the executor, who would not 
know where the money had gone to. He 
had already spoken of the encouragement 
of the distribution of property that would 


be affected by the Amendment. If it 
were carried the matter of winding-up 
an estate could be concluded in a reason- 
able time, because they were only look- 
ing to the one estate that passed into the 
hands of the recipient. He could sum 
up what he received, and make an 
affidavit and get his certificate in a few 
weeks ; but if they made the duty fall on 
the total amount of the property situated 
all over the world, looking at the pro- 
vision of Clause 8, they made the wind- 
ing up of an estate a matter of 
endless difficulty and complication. 
This clause made the unfortunate person 
who received a legacy from a large 
estate pay a high duty, whereas the man 
who succeeded to a small estate had to 
pay asmall duty. As the Amendment 
would make the burden fall where the 
advantage was to be gained, and where 
they could caleulate the ability to bear 
it, he considered that it would to a great 
extent improve the Bill. 
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Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he desired to support the 
Amendment, as he thought it would 
press unfairly on the children‘of the men 
who had large estates. It would be a 
great hardship to people who had slender 
means, and who would feel very severely 
any increase on the Death Duties. ‘The 
hon. Member for Hackney had said, the 
larger the estate the larger the duty 
should be. He (Mr. Jeffreys), on the 
contrary, said, the larger the legacy the 
larger the duty should be. There was 
every difference between a large estate 
and a large legacy. As had been pointed 
out by the late Attorney General (Sir R. 
Webster) a man might be one of ten 
children, and his father might have an 
estate of over £100,000. He, receiving 
one-tenth of that, would have to pay 
more on account of his father having had 
£100,000 than would the man who 
received £10,000 from a father having a 
smaller estate. He (Mr. Jeffreys) had 
been the first to submit this argument to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the in- 
stance he had chosen being that of a man 
who, with six children, left £50,000 to 
one, and £10,000 each to the other five. 
Zach of the five would have to pay a 
larger duty than would an only son, 
who received £10,000 as representing 
the whole of his father’s estate. Such a 
state of things was most unfair, and the 
more the country knew of it the more 
they would be inclined to think that it 
pressed hardly on members of large 
families who inherited small amounts, 
although the testator might have had an 
estate of over £100,000. Therein laid 
the kernel of the question, that if there 
was to be graduation of the Death 
Duties, the man who inherited, or suc- 
ceeded, to the large estate should pay the 
increased duty. He did not think that 
would be half as unpopular as the pro- 
posal in the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had said that unless these Death Duties 
were raised there would be a great deficit, 
and that would cause the present Legacy 
Duty to be increased, especially on small 
legacies. He objected to that portion of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, be- 
cause whenever the right hon. Gentle- 
man wished to answer any of their ques- 
tions or arguments he at once appealed 
to the small taxpayers, and said—* If 
you wish to raise more money, you will 
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have either to increase the Death Duties 
or the Income Tax on the small owners.” 
Why should that be? If there was a 
certain amount of money to be collected 
and a certain amount of property to be 
taxed, it came to the same amount whe- 
ther they taxed the large or the small 
property. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement was only an appeal to 
the constituencies—a kind of threat to 
the small proprietors, that if he were 
defeated in this he would have to impose 
a largely-increased tax on these people. 
He would have to do nothing of the 
sort, because for years Governments 
had gone on levying the taxes 
on large estates, and there was no 
chance of the country becoming insolvent. 
It was a most unfair argument for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that these 
extra duties were put on the moneyed 
elasses of the country to raise a fund for 
the Navy. If they were put on for that 
purpose they would only be levied during 
the present financial year and then taken 
off again. He was certain, however, 
that once these Death Duties were put 
on, they would never be taken off—at 
any rate, not during the term of Office of 
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the present Chaucellor of the Exchequer. 
Many people would not grumble to have 
to pay for the Navy by an increased 


Income Tax. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had asked, “ Where are you 
going to get your money?” It was not 
for him (Mr. Jeffreys) to advise the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
could tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
he would himself be willing, much as he 
disliked the Income Tax, to pay an extra 
amount in that way if he knew that the 
money went for the Navy. But why he 
objected to the new Death Duties was 
because he was sure, from the manner in 
which they were imposed, that they 
would never be taken off again, and 
because they would be an immense 
burden to the real estate of the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
if the Opposition had to raise money for 
the Navy they would do it by borrowing. 
Well, every prudent man avoided borrow- 
ing as much as he could; but notwith- 
standing what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, the effect of these Death 
Duties would be that many landowners 
would have to increase their mortgages 
to pay the charges. If an estate passed 
through several hands during a short 
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term of years it might be burdened with 
heavy charges, whereas in the case of an 
estate left to an infant it might be 70 or 
80 years before the tax had to be paid a 
second time. He held, therefore, that 
Death Duties were most unequally 
levied. If there was to be any justice at 
all in them they ought to be levied in 
such a way as to prevent estates being 
saddled with enormous debts which would 
become almost unbearable in the course 
of time. He was sure a tax must be 
excessive and oppressive if the first thing 
people did was to try and find some way 
of evading it. And what was the case 
at present? Everybody who had to 
face this increased Death Duty began to 
think of how he could possibly avoid it. 
It was a common subject of discussion 
outside the House how a man could best 
transfer his property to his children so as 
to avoid the increased Death Duties of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. That was proof 
positive that the duties must be excessive. 
He sincerely trusted that they would 
never come to such a state of things in 
the country, through the oppressive 
burden of taxation, that people would 
endeavour to conceal the amount of their 
wealth so as to defraud the country of its 
just due of taxation. Every Member of 
the House was aware that most people 
out-of-doors just now were discussing 
with their lawyers how they could dis- 
pose of their property so as to avoid the 
immensely increased duties that would 
be levied under the Bill if it became law. 
He maintained that the tax would be 
oppressive, and he only hoped that even 
at this late hour some impression might 
be made on the mind of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that he might be 
inclined to levy the duty not on the 
estate that the dead man left, but on that 
portion that a man succeeded to or in- 
herited. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, he had 
listened with some interest to the answer 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the late Attorney General. In the first 
place, the right hon. Gentleman pointed 
to the result that would follow the carry- 
ing of the Amendment. He endeavoured 
to terrify the House by pointing to the 
awful character of those results. But if 
the results were such as the right hon. 
Gentleman anticipated it would be no 
answer to the Amendment. It was no 
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answer to say, “I will impose an 
unjust tax because I cannot see how 
to get money otherwise’’—and that 
was the substance of the reply the right 
hon. Gentleman gave. What were the 
facts with regard to the result which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer antici- 
pated ? As he (Mr. Butcher) understood 
the point of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the Isle of Wight, 
it was this—“ Keep the existing Probate 
Duty and Account Duty as they are, and, if 
necessary, have a duty on real property of 
the nature of the Probate and Account 
Duty ; but if you want an increased duty, 
then have a graduated duty in the nature 
of the Legacy and Succession Duty, 
graduated according to the amount that 
the successor gets.” How did the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meet that? He 
represented that the object of the hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of 
Wight was to abolish the Probate and 
Account Duties altogether, and the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to draw the 
terrible picture of the loss to the Revenue 
of £6,000,000. Such a _ circumstance 
would be most disastrous, but he denied 
that such a result would follow directly 


or indirectly from the proposal of the late 


Attorney General. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had put an imaginary 
and absurd Budget into the hands of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and had 
produced from that, no doubt, very 
absurd results. As regarded the 
general question of graduation, he (Mr. 
Butcher) looked with no objection upon 
graduation as a general principle. On 
.the contrary, he thought it was a most 
reasonable proposal that those who got 
large sums of money from a dead person, 
or under settlement, should pay a larger 
sum by way of duty than those who re- 
ceived smaller sums. But the Bill omitted 
from consideration altogether what a man 
received by will or by settlement. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer took an 
artificially aggregated fund, and assessed 
duty upon it ; but how did he make that 
duty payable? Not out of the arti- 
ficially aggregated fund, but out of the 
smaller sum the successor received. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had in- 
vented an artificial argument to justify 
that. He said the duty was not one paid 
by the successor, but was really a debt due 
tothe State. What did it matter what 
name it received? By whatever name 
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it was called, it came out of the interest 
of the successor. Take even the interest 
aman received under a will. In that 
case, under Clause 12, the duty paid was 
recoverable from the successor. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to 
think it was not entirely defensible, and 
he intimated somewhat broadly he was 
prepared to throw the proposal aside 
when they came to Clause 12, but that 
was not the only section which threw the 
incidence of the duty upon the successor, 
because under Clause 7 beneficiaries 
under a settlement were bound to pay the 
duty, and would have to pay it out of the 
money they received. They had this 
absurd result. Duty was assessed on a 
fund which bore no relation to what a 
man got, and it was paid out of a fund 
which bore no relation to the fund upon 
which it was assessed. He asked the 
Committee to say that that was a pro- 
posal which was wrong in principle, and 
which would be unjust in operation. The 
Leader of the House had referred, in sup- 
port of his proposals, to certain recent 
legislation in the Colonies which bore 
on the Death Duties. He had not 
been able to. find a single instance 
in support of the proposal of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; but, on the 
other hand, he had found a colonial model 
of legislation which was against the right 
hon. Gentleman—the South Australian 
Act. In that Act the very principle for 
which the Opposition were contending 
was carried out to the letter, as the duty 
was charged upon what a man succeeded 
to and not upon what was left. In that 
case what was left by will was distin- 
guished from what was left by settle- 
ment. The total amount received by the 
successor was ascertained and the duty 
was levied on that. As regarded the 
question of principle, they had John 
Stuart Mill and they had the Australian 
precedents with them. The hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
gave some instances of the unjust effect 
the Bill would have if passed in its 
present form, and he would give one or 
two further instances. If the Bill passed 
as it stood, when a man died the successor 
would pay an increased duty upon what 
he got under the will or settlement 
because other persons unconnected with 
him got benefit under other wills or 
settlements. Suppose a man died leav- 
ing by his will, or baving settled by deed 
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upon his widow his whole fortune of 
£5,000. Under the scheme of the Bill 
she would, if there were no other 
settlement, pay £150. But suppose a 
stranger settled £100,000 on the deceased 
for his life and left it after the death of 
the deceased to the son, then the widow’s 
£5,000 was aggregated with this 
£100,000 in which she had no interest, 
and the duty was levied upon that aggre- 
gated amount, so that instead of paying 
£150 she paid at the rate of 6 per cent., 
ora sum of £300. In other words, be- 
cause a stranger bad been liberal to a 
son of the deceased man, therefore the 
widow had to pay double the amount of 
duty she would otherwise have to pay. 
That was one of the anomalies that 
would be removed if the Amendment 
were carried. Let him give one other 
illustration. Under the Bill a person 
who took a small benefit under the will 
of a dead man would pay an increased 
duty because other property in which the 
dead man had no interest whatsoever 
went to someone else. Supposing a man 
left £5,000 to his widow, and had no 
other property, under the scheme of the 
Bill the widow would, if there were. no 
other settlement, pay 3 per cent., or 
£150. But supposing that a stranger in 
blood altogether, who had nothing to du 
with the dead man, had settled £100,000 
upon someone else during the life of the 
deceased, and that property changed 
hands on the death of the deceased, and 
went over to the son, then the widow 
paid 6 per cent., or £300. So that they 
had the astounding result that, although 
the dead man had no fraction of interest 
whatever in this property, because on his 
death it went to the son, therefore the 
widow had to pay double the duty she 
wouid otherwise have to pay. That was 
the result of the scheme embodied in the 
Bill. He asked the Committee to say 
that this proposal which they now sought 
to amend was unjust in principle, that it 
would have a most inequitable operation 
in practice, and that it would increase 
the many anomalies which were already 
incident to the levying of the Death 
Duties. The object of the Amendment 
was to remove some, at any rate, 
of these anomalies, to prevent some 
of these injustices, and to remove some 
of the inequitable results that the 
Bill would have, and for these reasons 
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he asked the Committee to think long 
before they sanctioned this principle. 
Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford) 
said, it was rather remarkable that 
although this Debate bad proceeded now 
for five hours [Ironical Ministerial 
cheers.| Did hon. Members think that 
in regard to so complete a change as was 
about to be made in the whole law and 
practice governing the devolution of 
estates they should not have a Debate of 
even five hours? During that Debate 
they had had no independent support of 
the principle proposed by the Govern- 
ment from any hon. Member of this 
House except the hon. Member for 
North Somerset. There had only been 
two other speeches made from the other 
side of the House in favour of this 
change, one by its putative father the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
other by the hon. Member for South 
Hackney, who spoke with all the interest 
and affection of the real parent and 
whose influence in prompting this change 
had been already acknowledged by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He should 
not complain of that if the two speeches 
they had heard really dealt with the 
arguments brought forward by the hon. 
Member for the Isle of Wight. The 
hon. Member who cheered just now the 
idea that they should have got through 
this Debate with a few sentences of pro- 
test had hardly considered, after all, that 
this change which they proposed to drive 
through Committee by the votes of the 
majority was one which would be felt 
henceforth by every person who left 
property throughout the whole of the 
Kingdom. They had a right to expect 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that he should give them some argument. 
The right hon. Gentleman was an adept in 
making debating points ; he was well able 
in debate to meet any Member of this 
House, and what they wanted was some 
reply on the hard cases which had been 
instanced as likely to occur under the 
Bill. It was not enough for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to say with a 
wave of the hand that they could shunt 
this from one person to another. They 
wanted to know whether that was a just 
position. They wanted men of the 
calibre of the Solicitor General—who had 
not even taken a note whilst the last 
speaker was instancing these hard cases 
—to deal with the difficulties which had 
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been pointed out. It was no argument for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to deal 
with this question as if it applied only to 
millionaires. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have got millionaires on the 
brain—a sort of plutocratic delirium. It 
was no argument for the Government to 
ignore the difficulties of settlement. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that 
Clauses 12 and 7 could be discussed 
when they arrived at them, and that 
there was nothing which had been said by 
the Member for the Isle of Wight which had 
anything to do with Clause | as it stood. 
It was all very well to say, as had been 
said by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Member for South Hackney, 
that under Clause 1 a man could make 
what disposition he pleased. That was 
an absolutely erroneous statement. It 
was impossible for a man to make what 
disposition he pleased so long as they 
mixed up settled and unsettled property 
in regard to this tax. They did not, as 
had been said by the Member for South 
Hackney, leave it to the man to decide. 
A man could not decide so long as pro- 
perty devolved under settlement, as was 
mostly the case at present. Supposing 
they had got a man succeeding to landed 
property of £60,000 or £80,000 and 
whatever was left in the way of per- 
sonalty went to the other children. If 
there was £20,000 to leave among four 
children and a sum of £60,000 or 
£80,000 was left to the eldest son, both 
in settlement, one by marriage and the 
other by no action of the testator, what 
power had he of adjusting the duties ? 
How could he decide for himself? In 
what way was it possible under Clause 1 
for a man with settled property to guard 
his younger children, to whom he was 
leaving small fortunes, from having out 
of these small fortunes to pay large sums 
because of having an elder brother who 
had come in for the larger share of the 
property ? That man could not decide 
for himself and provide for his younger 
children. He could not alienate or sell 
in many cases; he could not divest him- 
self of settled land, and he was bound to 
leave a charge very often of 4 or 5 per 
cent. on those who were already con- 
sidered an object of charity, because the 
Government had already stepped in and 
declaredthey were not persons from whom 
Income Tax could well be levied. The 
hon. Member for South Hackney failed 
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altogether to make out any case for charg- 
ing this duty on the principal value. 
The figures given by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to the effect of this 
duty on agricultural land were proved in 
the course of the Second Reading Debate 
to be erroneous, while those which had 
been quoted by the right hon. Gentleman 
that day were utterly unreliable and not 
supported by a single argument. He 
confessed to great disappointment at the 
manner in which the Government had 
met the Amendment. The Committee 
had a right to ask that the Government 
should apply their minds to the obvious 
difficulties which arose in connection with 
the Bill, and he was quite certain that no 
Member of the Government would rise 
to justify the charges which were 
put upon small estates by the clause. 
They were not in this case arguing 
against the principle of graduation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made 
this a question not -of graduation, but of 
the incidence of the duty on the smaller 
estates, and the Opposition now wished 
to protest against the creation of a false 
corpus as the basis of excessive and in- 
equitable taxation. He had endeavoured 
to put before the Leader of the House a 
plan of which he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would take notice, and he 
would ask him to consider whether his 
action in pressing for the rejection of the 
Amendment would not largely increase 
the tendencies to evade the duty? He 
only wished he was at liberty to describe 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer some 
of the mancuvres which were being 
executed in order to evade the clause. He 
could give an instance in which a man 
had already transferred a large property 
to bis son in return for an annuity, and in 
other cases men who had been making 
allowances to their sons had transferred 
to them the principal. [Laughter.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer laughed, 
but it would not be a laughing matter for 
the Exchequer, This was a really 
serious matter, and he would urge the 
right hon. Gentleman not to shut his 
eyes to the facts or to ignore the argu- 
ments which had been placed before him. 
He could only, in conclusion, express his 
firm belief that so far from causing an in- 
crease of revenue the clause would lead 
to an enormous reduction in the prosperity 
of the agricultural districts, and would 
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perpetuate and increase the inequalities 
between realty and personalty. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he proposed to occupy the 
attention of the Committee for some 
little time, partly because the importance 
of the subject justified it and partly be- 
cause he had to submit some considera- 
tions which so far had received no 
attention. He occupied a rather unfor- 
tunate and peculiar position. He 
approved the principle of most of the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman, 
but he could not agree with the argu- 
ments adduced in support of them. That 
might be perhaps a perfectly insignifi- 
cant circumstance, but was one right in 
acquiescing in a thing without examining 
the arguments on which the conclusion 
was arrived at? It certainly ought not 
to be done in this case. They were 
dealing with a Budget which might 
fairly be described as historical, and it 
involved the application of new princi- 
ples to taxation. When they remem- 
bered the great Budgets of 1841, 1853, 
and 1860, he thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might well feel proud at 
having his Budget raised to the historic 
rank, But as they were taking a new 
departure, it wase xtremely desirable that 
they should completely understand upon 
what reasoning these proposals were 
based, and ascertain their justification 
not only in vindication of their own 
action, but in view of the fact that what 
they did now would be done again in the 
future. Now, he had entirely failed to 
find the moral and ethical basis of the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They had heen told it was desirable and 
essential that taxation should be in pro- 
portion to the payment to the receiver. 
He could not accept the word “receiver” ; 
it would be too limited an application. 
The recipients of bounty would in future 
be taxed as members of the community 
in respect of what they enjoyed, and it 
was extremely doubtful whether they 
should receive an additional burden merely 
because it was convenient at the moment 
that they should do so. The hon. and 
gallant Member for one of the divisions 
of Essex, in a speech the arrangement of 
which he admired exceedingly, had 
pointed out that there was some dis- 
position to accept arbitrary propositions 
as determining the basis of taxation. 
What was the history of the tax upon 
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alienation? Hon. Members must know 
that they could not finally settle this 
matter by saying that here was an exist- 
ing tax and that consequently it was a 
good one. They should surely have 
respect to the position which a tax had 
in relation to other taxes. It was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this tax on 
alienation could be justified at all. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer justified 
the tax as one that was analogous to the 
Probate Duty. The State at present 
demanded a toll because it guaranteed 
the validity of a gift, and the State was 
therefore justified in intercepting a por- 
tion in the passage from the dead to the 
living man. The tax was an arbitrary 
one in exactly the same way as the tolls 
were arbitrary that were levied upon 
traffic passing from one station to another 
where the passengers made a change. 
It was no doubt an extremely convenient 
course to levy a tax which should be 
payable upon the passing of property 
from a dead toa living man, but it rested 
upon convenience only, and that was no 
ground whatever for argument in favour 
of taxation. This alienation tax was 
therefore convenient in the eyes of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose idea 
was that, so long as he got a certain 
amount of money, it did not very much 
matter by what means he got it; 
and it was not only a very con- 
venient but a very productive tax. 
When they abandoned the notion that 
these taxes were defensible as tolls on 
passing goods, the time would also come 
when they would abandon tolls on the 
passage of property from the dead to the 
living. He ventured to say that if they 
really wislied to discover a moral basis 
for this or any other system of taxation, 
they must consider that they were deal- 
ing with living members of a living com- 
munity, and must look at them and con- 
sider how they were taxed. They must 
take a larger contribution from persons 
of large means. He was not now going 
into this at length, because practically 
it had been decided in the discussion in 
the Committee. He thought the Mem- 
ber for the Isle of Thanet was the only 
Member who had raised a voice against 
it. ‘They had to regard this strictly as a 
problem of taxation. The true way of 
levying the cost of national government 
and national action from the members of 
the community would be to tax them 
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from time to time, and, if possible, from 
day to day, according to a graduated 
scale in accordance with the totality of 
their powers. But it was difficult to 
establish such a theoretically perfect 
scheme of taxation as that, and to carry 
it into operation from year to year. The 
direct taxation which we did impose upon 
the living was the Income Tax, and it 
was impossible to have a graduated In- 
come Tax which should be collected with 
convenience and certainty. The tax in 
its present form involved the necessity of 
collecting it at the same rate, whatever 
might be the wealth of those on whose 
incomes it was levied. That was a 
necessity of the case, and therefore the 
system of direct taxation which we could 
apply to the living was one under which 
the richer members of the community 
were not taxed to the degree up to 
which they ought to be taxed. The 
rich man who died was, therefore, in debt 
to the State. There was an accumu- 
lated deficiency in his contributions to 
direct taxation, and the simple defence of 
the Probate Duty—or Estate Duty, as it 
was in future to be called—was this, 
that it was a debt due from the estate of | 
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the deceased to the State in consequence | 
of the deficiency of his contributions | 


during his life. If once people got hold | 


of that luminous idea their minds would | 
be relieved of a great many difficulties. 
Tenants for life, for example, would 
realise that a growing debt was being run | 
up against them, and that they must save 
in order that it might be paid when they 
died without injury to their successors. 
It should be understood that a man had 
no more to leave to his successors than | 
the residue of his property after payment | 
of the duty. It was idle to say that the | 
legatee paid. The duty was a debt. 
which must be paid out of the dead man’s | 
effects before they could be distributed. | 
In future, it was to be hoped that men | 
would bear in mind the necessity of | 
providing for the payment of this debt, 
just as they were supposed to provide for 
the discharge of other just obligations. 
If they could view the Probate Duty as 
a debt people would get rid of the notion 
that it was a toll upon the testamentary 
disposition of property, and similar notions 
derived from imperfectly developed com- 
munities like Scotland. It was of the 
highest importance that they should have 
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a true knowledge of the basis upou which 
this tax rested. If they understood how 
it was justified they would also under- 
stand its limitations, and it would no 
longer be viewed as a convenient tax from 
which largely varying sums could be 
obtained at different times by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. If the tax were 
looked upon as a tax in payment of 
arrears accumulated during life much of 
the aversion caused by it would dis- 
appear. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I have listened, as I confess I 
always do listen, with very great interest 
tothe speech of my right hon. Friend, 
who seems to me to never speak with 
more effect or power than when he finds 
himself at loggerheads with his Party or 
when he intends to support a proposal, 
as on the present occasion, and cast his 
vote along with the Government. His 
arguments, I must say, this evening were 
of a kind which we have not yet heard, 
and were entirely inconsistent with the 
course taken from the beginning by the 
Government. I do not wish to dwell at 
any length upon his arguments, because, 
owing to the understanding that has 
been come to, the time for discussing this 
question is running very short, and I have 
to deal with importaut arguments that 
have been advanced by those Members 
who are the chief supporters of the Bill. 
It appears to me, however, that he has 
not carried out his arguments to a 
logical conclusion with the views that he 
so strongly expressed upon the proposed 
Death Duties. Shortly, his opinion, I 
think, may be stated to be that these 
Death Duties are in the nature of a 
slowly accruing debt to the State, which 
arises from the fact that during life the 
owner of the estate had not contributed 
enough towards the Imperial taxation of 
the country, and that therefore this deficit 
should be made up out of his property 
that remained at his death. But I would 
ask my right hon. Friend to notice that the 
amount that a man should pay does not 
depend upon the amount of the property 
he leaves, but upon the length of time that 
he had the good fortune to enjoy it. A 
man who came into a million of money at 
45 years of age and died at 50 owes 
evidently a very small sum to the State. 
Yet the Government comes down upon 
his unfortunate heir,:who will have to pay 
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8 percent. For my own part, 1 cannot) other means. At any rate, it, would not, 
see the justice of such a course. I can | be our business to take any steps in the 
quite understand bis view that a person ‘matter... We all of us pend that if this 
who is possessed of a very large property | Amendment were accepted the calcula- 
should pay more than a man who has tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ouly a very small property, Unfortu- | made upon this source of revenue would 
nately, the extra sum that the former | be upset. But if that were an argument of 
should contribute cannot beextractedfrom | real weight no Budget would ever be 
him by means of the Income Tax alone, | passed with Amendments at all, The 
because there are technical difficulties , Budget comes before this House year 
which prevent a graduated scale of taxa- after year as the organised machinery for 


tion being applied to that form of tax. 
But if, on the other hand, he were to con- 
tribute in proportion to the length of time 
that the individual enjoyed the estate, I | 
think the present proposal would not 
answer the purpose, and that the diffi- 


eulty could be met by a fairly arranged | 
Income Tax based upona differential scale, | 
If this be so, then a poor man who has | 
enjoyed but a small property, but has en- | 


joyed it fora long time, ought to pay 


more than a rich man who has only | 


enjoyed his fortune for a short time. The | 


|meeting the indebtedness of the State. 
Either the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
must put these things right, or give way 
to persons who will put them right; 
and, if the difficulty reach a serious 
crisis, such persons may possibly be 
found. 


Srr W. HARCOURT: That is a 
/reason why I do not accept the Amend- 
; ment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: But it is no 


reason why we should accept a proposi- 


principle pursued in this matter by the | tion of the Budget as a just proposition, 
Government, so far as I can understand | Everybody will have felt that the de- 
it, has not been embodied in what may be | ' fence of the Government proposals,not only 


considered as an equitable scheme. 
have but little hopes of converting my | 
right hon. Friend, but I do hope that | 
when he records his vote to-night he will | 
feel that though he is with the} 
Government he is not of them. 
I pass now to consider the arguments 
which have been put forward by the 
more enthusiastic supporters of the pro- 
posal. 
of the Exchequer—who already, I may 
say, seems to regard his own utterances 
on the question as classical expositions 
which may be quoted by any Member of 
this House when referring to the subject 
with the greatest safety—gave us a con- 
siderable number of arguments, all of 
which were very naturally strongly in 
support of the proposal ; but it is only in 
reference to one or two that I think it 
will be necessary for me to ask for your 
attention now. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, “ If you carry out your present 
Amendment it will be impossible to find 
the money that is necessary.” I do not 
doubt for a moment that if the Amend- 
ment is carried a difference will be felt 
by the Government. But let me point 
out that in that case it would be the 
business of the Government to fill up the 
gap in the Exchequer receipts by some 
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In the first place, the Chancellor | 


in this but in other respects, is of a very 
‘technical character. It has been pointed 
out by my hon. and learned Friend in 
his very able speech that, by Clause 12 
of this Bill, the Government have pro- 
| vided that ‘the duty paid by the indi- 
| vidual legatee should be proportioned, 
not to the amount received by him, but 
to the amount of the estate from which 
the legacy is derived. What was the 
reply of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
|chequer? It was that Clause 12 had 
very little to do with the financial scheme 
of the measure, that it was to be taken 
| or to be left, and whether it was taken 
or left, the Government at all events 
would get the money. Well, that is not 
the way a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should deal with a great financial pro- 
blem. The right hon. Gentleman does 
not appear before us as an official con- 
cerned with no other duty than that of 
extracting from the taxpayers a sufficient 
amount of money to meet the national 
obligations. He comes before us, or he 
ought to come before us, as a statesman, 
and a statesman who lays before us pro- 
posals for collecting the money necessary 
to meet the national obligations in a 


manner fair and equitable to every class 
concerned. But for the right hon, 
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Gentleman to say, “I, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, care nothing at all for 
Clause 12; itis in my Bill which you 
have read a second time; take. it or 
leave it‘; my money in either case is 
secure,” is, I venture to say, to adopt a 
policy never adopted before by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and un- 
worthy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
both in his capacity of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and in his capacity of 
Leader of the House. Clause 12 is an 
integral part of the measure az pro- 
posed by the Government; we can- 
not regard Clause 1 _ irrespectively 
and independently of Clause 12; 
it must be interpreted by Clause 12. 
I have no time to go into the details of 
the question ; but I am in entire agree- 
ment with the hon. and learned Member 
for Hackney, who said in his speech that 
Clause 12 was intended to protect the 
residuary legatee, for the residuary 


legatee, without Clause 12, might find 
himself in the unhappy position of being 
saddled with the whole of this progressive 
tax, all the other beneficiaries eseaping 
without any special taxation at all. I 
entirely agree with him; it would be 


unjust to the residuary legatee ; but 
suppose you abolish Clause 12 and throw 
upon the residuary legatee the whole 
weight of this tax, is it not obvious you 
would commit an injustice precisely 
similar to that which we complain of in 
the whole scheme of Government taxa- 
tion? What is our complaint of the 
scheme of Government taxation ? It is 
that you tax a man not upon what he 
has, but on what somebody else had who 
left him the property. That injustice 
would not be removed by abolishing 
Clause 12. Cut out Clause 12 if you 
will, and you may remove this particular 
injustice from other legatees, but it only 
means that this particular legatee will be 
taxed not upon what he receives, but upon 
the magnitude of the property from which 
he receives it. This is what we complain 
of ; this is the fundamental injustice 
lying at the root of all the Government 
proposals ; and it would not be removed 
by abolishing Clause 12, just as it is not 
mitigated by leaving Clause 12 in the 
Bill. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Courtney) who has just sat down and 
the hon. Member for Hackney have both 
announted that the occasion of the 
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present Budget ix one upon which we 
ought to revise from its very basis our 
whole system of the Death Duties upon 
ethical and moral grounds. I entirely 
agree ; but we should be content to go 
on with the old system until some recon- 
struction is initiated ; and what I com- 
plain of in the Government proposals is 
this—having taken in hand to equalise 
the Death Duties, having taken in hand 
the gigantic task of putting iu order the 
accumulated anomalies of half a century, 
they have not attempted to go to the 
rootof the matter; they have not attempted 
to deal with it on fundamental prin- 
ciples ; they have not attempted to make 
their proposals square with the eternal 
principles of justice. Not one word has 
fallen from the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or from the hon. Member for 
Hackney to make me believe that they 
have in any respect attempted to frame 
these new cuties upon a plan which will 
stand criticism, going to the root of 
the matter, upon principles which are 
fair and which may make them a per- 
manent subject of taxation. [ do not 
mean to dwell upon them now ; but, if 
Death Duties are to be passed in the 
shape proposed now by the Government, 
I cannot believe they would be per- 
manent. I donot say we should have to 
go back on all the changes they have 
proposed ; but it would come before 
every Government as a practical matter 
to be considered whether they would not 
revise the whole system which the Govern- 
meut had adopted. That is the melan- 
choly state to which weshould come. If 
the Government think they are strong 
enough to carry a great alteration of the 
Death Duties, they ought to see that it 
is a great reform. The Government have 
not taken the trouble to do that ; they 
have not gone to the root of the matter ; 
and the result of that laches on their 
part will be that the fabric that they are 
so elaborately and laboriously construet- 
ing will have to be pulled down by their 
successors, and reconstructed upon some 
more equitable plan more in consonance 
with the necessary and elementary prin- 
ciples of justice. Sir, I have already 
dealt with my right hon. Friend’s ethical 
defence of the Budget. Let me turn to 
the ethical defence given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. What is it 
he founded himself upon? He founded 
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himself on certain metaphysical prin-| ordinary absurdity in supporting the pro- 
eiples with regard to property which, I | position, partly defended by the right 
will venture to say, have no basis in | hon. Gentleman himself on the ground, 
reason, and no justification beyond the | as I understand, explicitly stated by the 
speculations of certain 18th century | hon. and learned Member for Hackney, 
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legislators. 
Sir W. HARCOURT : Hear, hear! 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman based himself upon 
Blackstone. 
Gentleman 
expert in International Law ; 
have noticed that these experts in Inter- 
national Law are more confused with re- 
gard to first principles than anyone else. 
What is it that these unfortunate experts 
in International Law are driven to? It 
is what is called “ the law of nature.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The Law of 


Nations. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The basis 
for them of the Law of Nations is what 


they call the law of nature—a meta-— 


physical conception, partly of antiquity 
and partly of the 18th century. When 
the right hon. Gentleman had the 


courage to lay down in this House the | 
principle that when a man dies his whole 
property belongs to the State, and that | 


after the State has extracted from that | the State had the right to take any 


property all that seems good to it, then 
the heirs ought to be glad to have any 


fragments that remain, he was basing his | 


speculations, not upon history, and not 


upon law, but upon the false meta- | 
Perhaps, | 


physics of the law of nature. 
in one sense, I am doing the right hon. 
Gentleman an injustice ; because, while 
he depended upon the law of nature in 
his Second Reading speech, in his speech 


| contention. 
| tradition of civilised society, property is 

I believe the right hon. | the property of the individual, and after 
is, above all things, an | 
and I) 


| that these duties are the price paid by 
| the individual for the right of disposing 
_of his property? That is a grotesque 
According to the universal 


his death of the family who succeed him. 
Different nations have given different 
degrees of liberty of bequest to the indi- 
vidual; but the theory of all nations 
through civilised time has been, as my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London has pointed out, 
that property is not the property of the 
State, but of the individual and of the 
family to which he belongs. The idea 
that it rests with the State to take as 
much of the property as seems good to it 
without being guilty of any injustice is 
a gross innovation, not justified even by 
the law of nature or by the feudal 
system. 


*Mr. MOULTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman misrepresents me. I neither 
used the word “ price ” nor did I say that 


| capricious portion of the whole for the 
| privilege of alienation. I said it was 
“toll” paid. That is the word I adhere 
to. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am aware 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman used 
| the word “toll.” But I thought that he 
laid down the principle that the right to 
| dispose of property was something which 
had been purchased from the State ; and 


to-night he depended on the feudal law. | that the amount of the duty which was 
We have the extraordinary spectacle of | to be exacted from the property was, as 
a Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer | it were, a preliminary debit due to the 
driven out of the law of nature, and | State before amyone took anything. Of 
obliged to come to this House to tell us | course that is true, legally and techni- 
that this is a good old feudal Budget. I cally. But do not let us confuse the 
listened with intense enjoyment the other | technical with the moral aspect of the 
night to the right hon. Gentleman when | question. Morally, the property belongs 
he was driven to quoting Mr. Pitt | to the individual, and after him to his 
against Mr. Fox ; but I certainly did not | family and successors. That has been 
look forward to the further satisfaction of | the universal practice of civilised society. 
hearing him three nights later tell us | What nations have done in limiting the 
that his Budget was not based upon | bequest has been to prevent a man from 
modern principles of legislation, but | leaving his property out of his family. 
that it had its roots in the feudal | So far from denying the right to bequeath 
system. Sir, is not there an extra-| to the family, they have said that the 
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property belongs to the family so much 
that it may not be left away from it. For 
either the hon. and learned Gentleman or 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to come 
here and assert that property, after the 
death of the owner, is at large, an 

belongs to the State, until the State 
chooses to give some fraction of it back 
to the heirs, is to assert that which has 
no foundation in practice, in law, in 
justice, or in equity. If we are to give 
up that principle we are driven back on 
the principle for which my hon. and 
learned. Friend contended in _ the 
Amendment; it is simply that we 


should exact from each member of the | 
community a tax which would involve | 


an equal sacrifice in every case. Can 
it be pretended by any defender of the 
Government’s proposals that they will 
carry out that object? My hon. and 
learned Friend gave one or two cases. 
Have they been answered ?, Has there 
been any pretence of answering them ? 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Hackney made a pretence of answering 
one of the strongest of the cases. It 
was that of a man who enjoys a life 
interest in £50,000, settled at his demise 
upon his eldest son, and who has two 
younger sons, to whom he can leave 
£5,000 each—money which he has in his 
absolute gift. Under the Bill of the 
Government, on the death of that man 
the £5,000 left to each of the younger 
sons would be taxed, not in proportion to 
the amount they received, but in propor- 
tion to the total £60,000 which has 
passed upon the death of the testator. 
That is obviously unjust. He said these 
two sons were damaged in one sense by 
the fact that £50,000 passes to the elder 
brother ; but, on the other hand, he said 
if there were no £50,000, and if the 
£10,000 had to be divided among the three 
brothers, how much worse off would they 
all be! But supposing that £50,000 
were £100,000, £200,000, or £1,000,000, 
the unfortunate recipients of £5,000 
would be mulct in the 4 per cent., 6 per 
cent., or 8 per cent. duty, while if the 
£60,000 were reduced to £10,000 they 
would hardly be mulct at all. That in- 
equality existing, I want to know upon 
what principles is it defensible. If the 
£50,000, the £100,000, or the £1,000,000 
were settled away upon a stranger, the 
two sons would be taxed at the rate of 8 
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per cent. How are you going to justify 


that ? 
Mr. MOULTON said, if the right 
| hon. Gentleman would look at the Bill 
| he would find that it was not so. 


| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The smallest 


annuity is included in the table. Will the 

| hon. and learned Member deny that any 
annuity would be taxed on the higher 
rate? I may take it, therefore, that 
even in the opinion of the most strenuous 
defenders, or, as some almost suspect, the 
authors of the Bill, this monstrous and 
obvious injustice would be found in the 
Bill. 


*Mr. MOULTON said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would refer to the clause in- 
serted for that particular purpose, he 
would find that his interpretation of the 
Bill was still wrong. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I read the 
Bill—I was going to say of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—but of the Govern- 
ment, if any benefit is reserved at all, the 


whole property comes in, and therefore 
| the smallest annuity would drag in the 
| whole of the property to determine the 
/succession of the unfortunate persons 
| whose condition I have described. That 
| isan indefensible proposal. If the Chan- 
| cellor of the Exchequer tells us that he 
requires these unjust measures in order to 
collect sufficient money for the State 
well and good, but he should not come 
down to this House and pose as the 
heaven-sent Minister of Finance, who is 
at last going to reduce the chaos of the 
Death Duties into order—to introduce 
justice where injustice has hitherto 
reigned. We havea right to ask him 
that the principles upon which this 
measure is framed shall stand examina- 
tion; but we have seen that, whatever 
else may follow, this Budget cannot pre- 
tend to be the equitable adjustment of 
our Death Duties, which we were led 
{upon the Second Reading to suppose 
would follow from the proposals of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 





Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 231 ; 
Noes 199.—(Division List, No. 63.) 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 
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CIVIL 
PARTMENTS, 1894-5 (SECOND VOTE ON 
ACCOUNT). 

“That a sum, not exceeding £4,897,350, be 
granted to Her Majesty, on account, for or to- 
wards defraying the Charges for the following 
Civil Services and Revenue Departments for the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 1895.” 
[See page 1286.] 


Importation or Canavan CatTLe. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he very much regretted the 
absence of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Sleaford Division (Mr. 
Chaplin), who had put a Notice on the 
Paper indicating his intention of calling 
attention to the importation of Canadian 
cattle. In consequence of his unavoidable 


absence, his right hon. Friend had asked | 


him to draw attention to the position in 
which the question stood. Nobody in 
the Hovse was more conversant with the 
question than his right bon. Friend, and 
his absence was to be regretted, because 


had he been present he would have | 


brought to the consideration of the ques- 
tion not only the charms of his personal 
presence but the force of his personal | 


experience. 
very pressing importance, and he thought 


that those who were interested in agri- | 


cultural questions were justified in he- 
lieving that it was necessary to call the 
attention of the House to it. He hoped 
that the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture (Mr. Gardner) would accept from 
him the declaration that in raising the 
question he was animated by no desire 
whatever to impugn the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s action since he had occupied 
his present official position. On the con- 
trary, hé believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man had uniformly done his best to 
protect agricultural interests. At 
the same time, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was necessarily exposed to 
very great pressure to withdraw what 
some people naturally regarded as objec- 
tionable restrictions, and the agricultural 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House wished to give the right hon. 
Gentleman an assurance that they were 
anxious to support him, not in excluding 
the importation of cattle where there 
was no suspicion of disease, but in 
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SERVICES AND REVENUE DE-. 


The question was one of | 
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| securing to the herds of this country that 
| immunity from disease whiea could only 
' be secured by preventing the importation 
of cattle from countries where any 
suspicion of disease existed. The justi- 
, fication for the action which he (Mr. 
| Long) was taking was to be found in a 
statement made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Minister for Agriculture (Mr. 
Gardner) on the 23rd of April last, im 
reply to a question. The right hon. 
| Gentleman then stated that he proposed 
| to institute an examination which would 
not be of a protracted character, and 
| that if it had certain results he would 
remove the restrictions. The contention 
he (Mr. Long) submitted to the House 
| was that pleuro - pneumonia was a 
| disease of so peculiar a character and 
| was so difficult of detection, besides 
| being frequently so long latent in an 
animal, that it was impossible to remove 
the restrictions without running some 
risk of having an importation of the 
| disease into this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that since last 
| June there had been three or four cases 
of this disease, that the difficulty of 
detection was extremely great, and that 
| the disease was in Canada. 


Mr. H. GARDNER was understood 
to dissent. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would, at all 
events, admit that his Department had 
stated that the disease was in Canada. 
If it were the case that the authorities in 
Canada prevented animals which had a 
suspicious appearance from being sent 
across, and if it was the case that it was 
very difficult to detect the disease in the 
living animal, he thought it would be ad- 
mitted that the mere fact that cases had 
been discovered recently rendered the 
removal of the existing restrictions un- 
justifiable. In a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the Secretary for 
the Colonies on the 15th of August, 1893, 
the following statement occurred :— 

“ There is abundant evidence that contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia may remain dormant during 
a fongthanell period, and it was stated in the 
evidence given to the Departmental Committee 
in 1888 that cases had been known of the de- 
velopment of the disease after no less a period 
than 15 months.”’ 

Hon. Members knew that there was _re- 
cently in the Isle of Thanet a case of 
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pleuro- pneumonia which had been 
dormant since last August. The right 
hon. Gentleman had denied that he had 
himself expressed the opinion that pleuro- 
pneumonia was still in Canada, The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, was reported 
in the Parliamentary Debates of August 
3, 1893, to have said— 

We agree that there is a disease in Canada: 
Canadians say that it is not contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, We say it is.” 

The right hon. Gentleman had seemed 
to indicate that under certain cir- 
cumstances he might be induced 
to withdraw the existing restrictions. 
They were anxious not to press him 
—and he (Mr. Long) was sure he 
spoke for every agriculturist on that 
side of the House—for a declaration 
which, in his opinion, would prejudice 
his action, but the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit they were entitled to know 
now the policy of the Government -with 
regard to this important question. Many 
agriculturists of the country were com- 
pelled to make their arrangements for the 
year now, and they should know at once 
whether or not their stock was to be open 
to the risk of infection. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been exposed to pressure 
from yuarters which they might have 
expected to be favourable to British 
agriculture. A correspondence had taken 
place between the Colonial Office and 
the Board of Agriculture, in which the 
Colonial Office sought to induce the 
Board to remove the existing restrictions. 
It was clear from the correspondence 
that the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies thought himself justified in attempt- 
ing to dictate to the Minister for Agri- 
culture what should be the policy of his 
Department. The right hon. Gentleman, 
he understood, considered either that 
there was no risk at all or very small 
risk of the importation of pleuro-pneu- 
monia from Canada. But the latest infor- 
mation received by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Sleaford went to show 
that Canadians themselves admitted the 
existence of disease and the risk of in- 
fection in some quarters of the Dominion. 
The desire of the Government was, he 
understood, that the food supply of this 
country should be abundant and cheap, 
but that object would not suffer by care- 
fully restricting the importation of cattle 
from countries where the disease existed. 


{29 May'1894} 
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He believed himself that by insisting on 
slaughter at the port of debarkation they 
would do more to cheapen the supply of 
meat than they would by any other pro- 
cess they could adopt. It was well 
known that if meat was imported dead or 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation it 
must be rapidly got rid of, and sold in 
the nearest market that offered, and in all 
probability it was disposed of cheaper 
than meat imported alive, and kept until 
it could be got rid of in a market pre- 
pared for it. He did not think that any 
argument could be advanced for this re- 
striction on the sale of cheap food for the 
people. He quite admitted there should 
not be any restriction unless they could 
show there was risk of disease. With 
regard to Canadian cattle, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford had 
placed in his hand a copy of a Montreal 
paper of the 27th of April, in which 
there was an article on this subject, in 
the course of which it was stated— 


“It is only a short time since one of our 
prominent cattle shippers stated to the writer, 
in the presence of others, that he would under- 
take to prove there was more disease in Cana- 
dian herds than there was in American herds.” 


That was the opinion of a Canadian 
writer writing only a few weeks ago, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would find 
there were large numbers of people in 


Canada who candidly admitted that 
there was this disease, and that there 
was the greatest difficulty, even with the 
exercise of every precaution, in preventing 
an invasion of this disease from their 
neighbours. In view of this, and having 
regard to the fact that the breeding, 
raising and fattening of cattle was almost 
the only industry which was remunera- 
tive now left to the British farmer, the 
right hon. Gentleman if he were to do 
anything which would lead to a recur- 
rence in this country of the disease which 
was so disastrous in days gone by, would 
be striking a lasting blow at the existence 
of this great industry, which he was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman as well as they 
was anxious to protect and promote. If 
the right hon. Gentleman did not feel 
himself to be in a position to give the 
House an assurance that night that the 
existing restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of Canadian cattle would not be re- 
moved, he hoped that, in view of the fact 
that Her Majesty’s Government were 
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about to take the whole time of the | perial Parliament by his noble Friend the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman would | Secretary of State for the Colonies. It 
undertake that the restrictions should not | was, therefore, a most natural and proper 
be removed without the Government | action on the part of the Colonial Office 
giving the House an opportunity of dis- |to communicate to the Board of Agri- 
cussing the matter. |eulture the views of the Dominion 
*TuHEeE PRESIDENT or true BOARD | Government on this subject. 

or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, | Mr. W. LONG: The right hon. Gen- 
Essex, Saffron Walden) said, he was sure | tleman entirely mistakes me. I did not 
that the House would agree that the suggest it was not right of the Colonial 
Government had nothing to complain of | Department to communicate their views 
in the speech to which they had just |to the Board of Agriculture. What I 
listened. The hon. Gentleman had | suggested was that it was highly im- 
spoken, as he always did, with great | Proper of the Colonial Office to dictate 
moderation, and had put his points be- | to the Board of Agriculture what should 
fore the House with great clearness, and | be the policy of that Board with regard to 
he should be the last man to find fault | British agriculture. That is a wholly 
with the hon. Gentleman for taking the | different matter. 

opportunity of raising this question, which | *Mr. H. GARDNER did not see where 
he, for one, admitted to be of a most im- | the dictation came in. What the hon. 
portant character. He was glad to find | Gentleman had mostat heart was that there 
that the way in which the hon. Gentle- | should be no unrestricted importation of 
man regarded jhe matter did not differ in | Canadian cattle, because he considered 
the slightest from the way in which the there was danger to the herds of this 
Government regarded it. They looked | country in consequence. His noble Friend 
upon the administration of these Acts | the Secretary of State forthe Colonies very 
solely from one point, and that was for | properly put before the Board of Agri- 
the protection of the herds of this | culture the views of the Dominion Go- 
country from disease. They looked | vernment on the subject, but as at the 
upon this matter from no other point of | present moment no action had been taken 
view whatever. He did not wish to | in regard to the admission of Canadian 
raise any contentious matter, but it had cattle, he could not see how that com- 
been stated in that House and elsewhere , munication was, in any sense, to be con- 
that it was desirable that the Govern- | sidered as dictation, nor how the agri- 
ment should adopt a drastic policy in | cultural interests had in any way suffered 
regard to this subject, not for the purpose | by that correspondence. The hon. Gen- 
of keeping out cattle disease, but because | tleman in his remarks seemed to think 
harm might come to the farmers of this | that because there was a case of pleuro- 
country by the lowering of the price of | pneumonia found amongst cattle landed 
meat if cattle were to be imported, other- | at Deptford in last October that there- 
wise than for slaughter at the ports, from | fore the time was too short for them 
the United States as well as from Canada. | to take off any restrictions in regard 
That, however, was a position which he| to the admission of cattle into this 
altogether repudiated, and which he be-} country. The decision which the Minis- 
lieved the hon. Gentleman would also | ter in charge of this matter had to take 
repudiate, and, as he had already stated, | was not wholly based upon the fact that 
the sole object of the Government in | cases of disease came into this country, 
enforcing these Acts was to prevent the | though that was, of course, an important 
introduction of cattle disease. The hon. | factor. It was necessary for the Minis- 
Gentleman had referred to the corre-| ter to take many other factors into con- 
spondence which had passed between his | sideration as well as the fact of an animal 
Department and the Colonial Office. He | having arrived in this country which was 
thought, with all respect to the hon.| proved to have pleuro-pneumonia. It 
Gentleman, that he forgot when he| must be a very conceivable case to the 
alluded to the action of. the Colonial | hon. Gentleman that by some accident 
Office that Canada was still an important | an animal might come over the borders 
portion of the British Empire, and which, | of the United States. The Canadian 
moreover, was represented in the Im-| Government might subsequently fortify 


Mr, W. Long 
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their restrictions against the United 
States to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment of this country; and many facts 
might come to light which might cause 
the Minister in charge of the Board of 
Agriculture to be perfectly satisfied that 
there was absolutely no danger of the 
introduction of disease at all, in spite of 
the fact that some months before an 
isolated case of disease might have 
occurred. Again, there might be no 
eases of diseased cattle in Canada, and 
yet the information in his possession 
might be such that the Minister would 
think it his duty to withdraw the privi- 
lege of free entrance. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman and the House 
that in taking any action he had taken 
on the subject his action had not been 
based solely upon the consideration of 
whether disease came in or whether it 
did not come in ; but it was taken upon all 
the circumstances as known to him. He 
must say that, in regard to any decision 
he might have to take, he was not in a 
position at the present moment to make 
any definite promise on the subject. 
The hon. Gentleman knew as well as he 
did that in the administration of these 


Acts they could not lay down what was 
going to happen possibly six months, or 
it might be a year, hence ; but that they 
must consider the whole of the circum- 
stances from time to time, and take their 


decision upon them. With regard to 
the question of cheap food, he agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman that the 
prohibition of the importation of these 
store cattle would probably not raise 
the price of meat one farthing; but, 
on the other hand, it might raise the 
price of store cattle, and there were 
many dealers and graziers who, when 
the price of stock was rising, as it was at 
the present moment, were very anxious 
that their views should be considered, 
and, though they might not be authori- 
ties on the agricultural interests of the 
country, they were still gentlemen whose 
views ought to be taken into con- 
sideration. He could promise the hon. 
Gentleman one thing, and that was, 
that the policy of the Government on 
this subject was to administer this law 
in such a way as to protect the agricul- 
tural interest from any danger of disease ; 
and as long as he remained at the Board 
- of Agriculture, if there was any doubt 
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as to disease bemg imported into this 
couutry, he should always act in favour 
of the home country in preference to 
any other. 

CotoneL GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) said, he rose to support 
the Minister for Agriculture. Represent-- 
ing as he did a large agricultural district 
of Yorkshire, where cattle were largely 
bred, he would like to say there was one 
point which had not been mentioned and 
which was this. Not only might cattle 
from Canada bring disease into this 
country, but disease might be propagated 
on board the ships in which they were 
sent. The very circumstances of the 
case—the number of cattle which were 
huddled together, the atmosphere they 
breathed, and the state they were in 
when landed at the ports, must engender 
fever, and fever was the prelude of pneu- 
monia. It was well-known that pneu- 
monia in the human being was contagious, 
and in cattle why should it not also be ? 
In 1890, 8,500 cattle died and were 
thrown overboard on their way from 
Canada and America to this country. 
They might imagine, therefore, the state 
of the cattle when landed at the various 
ports. They were all in favour of having 
fat cattle brought over and enabling poor 
people to get meat at as reasonable a 
price as they could, but what they did 
object to was store stock being brought 
over and alluwed to go about this coun- 
try. Why should they run this risk ? 
Their herds and flocks were clear of 
disease, and why should they run the risk 
of having disease disseminated by cattle 
being brought over? If they took the 
statistics of the meat supply of England 
and Wales they would find that 70 per 
cent. of the cattle were furnished from 
this country, leaving 30 per cent. which 
were imported, of which only 10 per 
cent. were landed at the ports in a 
healthy state, and out of that number 
scarcely 1 per cent. were sent to the 
country. But it was this 1 per 
cent. they were afraid of. Up to 
February, 1892, all along the eastern 
portions of France foot-and-mouth 
disease raged, but it never entered France 
owing to the Regulations enforced in that 
country. In February, 1892, the Regula- 
tions were taken off, and ina very short time 
404 districts in that country were impreg- 
nated with the disease and 43,000 
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animals were affected. Fancy the expense 
to the country in stamping that out! 
Take the last outbreak in Scotland. In 
1890 there were 79 cases from one cargo 
of Canadian cattle, and it cost something 
like £1,000 or more to stamp it out. 
What they wanted was to keep disease 
away, and to protect the country and the 
farmers from having all their markets 
stopped, and inconvenience and cost thus 
entailed in stamping out disease. He | 
felt sure the Minister for Agriculture | 
would do his very best to keep disease | 
out of the country. 
*Sir J. LENG (Dundee) observed | 
that in Scotland, as in England, there 
was great complaint of agricultural | 
depression, but a great majority of the | 
agriculturists in Scotland looked to the | 
importation of Canadian store cattle as a_ 
means of meeting that depression. They 
knew by experience that these cattle 
were worth from £4 to £5 per head to | 
them. In Aberdeenshire alone that | 
represented £80,000 per annum, distri- | 
buted chiefly among the tenant farmers. | 
They benefited to that extent ; the landed 
proprietors benefited to that extent, and it 





was not from Scotland that any appeal 
came for the imposition of these restric- 
tions. But it must not besupposed that the 
Scottish farmers were more anxious for the 
importation of disease than the English 


farmers. They had had experience of 
cattle disease as well as the English 
farmers. In no part of the Kingdom, for 
instance, was rinderpest more severe and 
destructive than it was in the counties 
with which he was connected ; and if the 
agriculturists of Scotland believed—as 
they did not believe—that the removal 
of these restrictions would tend to pro- | 
mote the dissemination of disease and | 
the destruction of their herds, they would | 
be as strong as hon. Gentlemen opposite | 
in asking that those restrictions should | 
be continued. But they bad not the_ 
fear. They sincerely believed that what | 
was said to be contagious pleuro-pnev- | 
monia in Canada was not the type of | 
contagious pleuro-pneumouia which some 
considered it to be. In fact, they did 
not believe it was contagious at all ; and 
they were fortified in that belief by the 
strongest opinions of eminent veterinary 
surgeons who were second to none in the 
world in their knowledge of - cattle 
diseases. The hon. Gentleman who last 


Colonel Gunter 
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spoke said there had been 79 cases in 
Scotland from the outbreak to which he 
had referred. That he denied. There 
were supposed to be two cases, but the 
cattle which were reported from these 
two vessels were distributed in 79 centres, 
and they were destroyed under the Orders 
of the Board of Agriculture, for the 
purpose of preventing any supposed 
Allusion had been made 
to the correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and the Board of Agri- 
culture. He was surprised to hear the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Long) 
speak of the representations of the 
Colonial Office as amounting to dictation, 
There was not one dictatorial sentence or 
word in the communications from the 
Colonial Office to the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and they simply summarised and 
embodied the views that had been 
strongly pressed upon them by the 
Canadian Government. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted from a single article 
in a Montreal newspaper, but he might 
have quoted page after page from letters 
and statements of Government officers in 
Canada ; inspectors, large cattle dealers, 
purchasers of cattle, and wholesale and 
retail butchers all bearing testimony to 
the healthiness of the herds in Canada. 
He was somewhat surprised when they 
heard so much and so often from the 
other side of the importance of maintain- 
ing considerations of Imperial interests 
that on this question they attached so 
little value apparently to the loyalty of 
the people in Canada and to the very 
important interests which they had in 
this question of the exportation of cattle. 
It was a most valuable trade to them. It 
was a trade which ought not hastily and 
without the greatest deliberation on the 
part of the Department on this side to 
be put a stop to. So far as all the 
interests in Scotland were concerned, 
there was a very strong feeling indeed 
against anything being done hastily to 
shut the door—and, apparently, to shut 
it for ever—against the continuance of 
this very large and important trade 
between one of the greatest and 
most important colonies and __ this 
country—a trade which had _ been 
conducted with great benefit to their 
shipowners, with great advantage to 
their large harbours and seaports, ‘and 
with very great benefit indeed to the agri- 
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cultarists: and the landed proprietors in | and those ill-bred and mongrel animals 


Scotland. Nor did he understand that 
the feeling in England was as unanimous 
as it was represented from the other side 
to be. There were gentlemen on his side 
of the House, representing some of the 
Eastern Counties of England, whose 
Chambers of Agriculture had passed 
resolutions in favour of the importation 
of Canadian cattle, and he therefore 
hoped the President of the Board of 
Agriculture would not, because of the 
pressure put upon him from the other 
side, shut this door fur ever—as was ap- 
parently desired—against the importation 
of cattle which were believed by the 
Scottish farmers to be the healthiest of 
all the cattle imported into this country. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- Scotch farmers generally were of opinion 


stoke) could assure the hon. Gentleman | 


that nobody wished to exclude these 
Canadian cattle except only so long as 
they bad the slightest trace of disease 
uponthem. All they desired was to keep 
their herds perfectly pure and free from 
disease, and that was all they asked the 
President of the Board of Agriculture to 
assist them in doing at the present time. 


To show the great danger in admitting | 
| was 


Canadian cattle he would remind the 
House of what the President of the Board 
of Agriculture said only the previous day 
in reply to a question on this very subject. 
The Minister for Agriculture said that 


cattle recently landed at Liverpool from | 


Canada were found to present appear- 
ances which justified the suggestion of 
pleuro-pneumonia. And yet, in face of 
that declaration, the hon. Member for 
Dundee wished to import those cattle 
wholesale into Scotland, and thereby run 
the risk of giving the disease to the 
whole cattle of Scotland. The hon. 
Member said it was a great shame to 
keep out cattle from Canada, because 
Canada was a loyal country. But the 
disease did not come from Canada alto- 
gether. It had been proved over and 
over again that the disease came from 
the United States to Canada, and from 
Canada to this country. He quite under- 
stood that a few Scotch graziers liked to 
buy cheap, underbred, and poorly-fed im- 
ported animals, their object being to feed 
them up, and then sell them in the 
London market as prime Scotch beef. 
But they all knew that there was a great 
difference between prime Scotch beef 











from Canada, whose importation into 
Scotland was, he knew, strongly opposed 
by numbers of Scotch farmers. If more 
store cattle were wanted in Scotland, let 
the animals be imported from Ireland and 
let the communications between the two 
countries be facilitated for that purpose. 
That would be to the advantage of Scot- 
land and Ireland alike. The only recom- 
mendation of Canadian cattle was that 
they were to be obtained cheaply ; but 
that was because a great many people 
would not buy them—first, because they 
were under- bred avimals ; and, secondly, 
because they were afraid of bringing all 
sorts of diseases into their native herds, 


*Sir J. LENG, interposing, said, that 


that the Canadian cattle were a much 
healthier and a better class of cattle ; that 
they laid on flesh much more quickly, 
and were in every way better, as stores, 
than the Irish cattle. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member. He had 
never bought Canadian cattle himself, 
but he had seen them frequently, and 
astonished at their under-bred 
appearance. Agriculturists in England 
thanked the Minister for Agriculture for 
the position which he had taken up in 
connection with this matter, for if disease 
were now to attack their herds in the 
present depressed state of agriculture 
they would soon be completely ruined. 


Sir MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
brightshire) said, he had some practical 
experience inthis matter. He had many 
hundreds of cattle on his farms in Scot- 
land, and he had tried Canadian cattle ; 
and be had come to the conclusion, from 
his experience of imported Canadian 
cattle, that English and Irish beasts were 
very much better fcr store purposes, 
Therefore, the advantages of the im- 
portation of Canadian cattle to Scotch 
farmers were not so great as his hon, 
Friend the Member for Dundee imagined, 
In fact, the farmers in large portions of 
Scotland were opposed to the introduc- 
tion of Canadian cattle. He knew that 
the farmers about Dundee were in favour 
of the importation of Canadian cattle ; 
but the farmers of the South of Scotland 
were not, for they were well supplied 
with store cattle from Ireland and Eng- 
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land, and exported thousands of them, | matter, but he should like to ask the 
well fed, into England every year; and | right hon. Gentleman whether he was 
that being mainly dairy farmers they | satisfied whether quarantine for three 
were against the importation of Canadian | months, which was the maximum period 
eattle, because of the serious danger to | enforced on the American-Canadian 
their herds in the case of an outbreak of | frontier, was sufficient to protect them 
oe aN Hecongratulated the | from the importation of a disease which 
inister for Agriculture on the firm | often had an incubation of 15 months ? 
attitude he had taken up in this matter. | If the right hon. Gentleman was satisfied 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- | with the period, it was more than he, as an 
man would adhere firmly to the purpose | Irish cattle breeder, could pretend to be. 
which he had expressed, and that before | However, he hoped the right hon. 
any alterations were made in the Rules| Gentleman would stand firm in his 
now in force the House would be given an | present position; but if he intended at 
opportunity of fully discussing the subject. | any time to remove the restrictions, he 
He was satisfied that if the matter were | should do cattle breeders the justice of 
fairly considered in the House, they | giving ample notice of his intention, so 
would come to the conclusion—first, in| that they might avoid all contact be- 
the interest of the people who required tween their herds and the imported 
good and cheap food ; and second, in the animals. 
interest of the farmers, who had to try to | 
make their rents, that it would be better LiverrooL Warps. 
to slaughter the cattle before debarka-, Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
tion rather than to allow them to come | kirk) said, he desired to call attention to 
into rodertras | mg to spread disease | the action of the President of the Local 
amongst their herds. ‘ . . 
Coronen WARING (Down, N.) said, | Goverment Board in ee ba 
he could not allow the Debate to close | ‘Pe oxtensipe of the City of Liverpoo 
without saying a few words as an Irish |@0d the redistribution of the wards 
cattle breeder. The hon. Member for| When the Parish Councils Act was 
Dundee seemed to think that they would | under discussion in that House and in 
be wanting in appreciation of Canadian | another place an attempt was made to 
loyalty if they did not throw open their | give to the Local Government Board the 
ports to Canadian cattle. But those | final decision as to proposals for the com- 
cattle, though shipped from Canadian | pulsory acquisition of land. It was 
ports, might not be Canadian cattle at | urged that the President of that Board 
all. And surely the hon. Member, who | was in his administrative, as apart from 
held strong views as to Ireland’s political | his political, capacity a strictly impartial 
wrongs, might consider Ireland in the | officer, exercising his functions in a 
matter. [Irish cattle breeders, while | judicial spirit. The late President em- 
they had no wish to compete unfavourably | phasised this attitude in a remarkable 
with Canadian stores, felt that the im-| speech when he said that should the 
portation of disease would be a fatal | holder of the office at any time transgress 
blow to their trade. Some time ago | this rule his conduct could, in that House 
there was au outbreak of pleuro-pneu- | on the Estimates, or by moving the Ad- 
monia in Westmoreland, and the cry was | journment of the House, be forthwith 
at once raised that it came from Ireland; | called in question. His action was in 
but investigation proved absolutely that | accord with that suggestion. The facts 
the disease had not come from Ireland, | he had to state to the House which were 
but from an adjacent English county. | the basis of his complaint were local, 
In the same way, if there were an out- | but they hada general application. It was 
- break of pleuro-pneumonia, it would be | well known that municipal communi- 
said that it came from Ireland. As any | ties desiring to extend their boundaries, 
stick was good enough to beat a dog, so | and at the same time alter their ward 
any accusation was good enough to | arrangements, had as an initial step to 
make against Ireland. He thanked the | memorialise the Local Board, and that 
President of the Board of Agriculture body appointed a Commissioner to inquire 
- for the position he had taken up in the | locally into the merits of the scheme, 


* Sir Mark Stewart 
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with a view to advising the Board of the 
propriety or otherwise of promoting in 
that House a Provisional Order to give 
effect to the proposal. No subject re- 
quired more careful or more impartial 
handling than did that of determining 
the boundaries of electoral areas, if con- 
fidence was to be given to the people and 
justice was done. The City Council of 
Liverpool did in November last memo- 
rialise the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, asking that the boun- 
daries of the city might be enlarged, 
and that if this was approved, the 
same Provisional Order should, in 
the words of the Memorial, pro- 
vide a scheme for 
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ruled all elections to the Town Councils, 
and the smaller wards were in the hands 
mainly of one Party, so the political 
Parties failed to obtain the majority of 
Councillors necessary for providing a 
scheme of distribution. There were 16 
wards in Liverpool returning 48 Council- 
lors, with an aggregate electorate of 
77,000, and apportionment of the 
electors to Councillors was so un- 
equal that on one extreme 700 
electors had three representatives, 
whilst at the top of the scale 26,000 
electors only had the same number of 
members. That it was a burning Party 
question the House would understand 


re-arranging | when he said that four wards containing 


the boundaries of the existing wards of | 54,000 electors had only 12 members, 
the city. Both proposals were favour- | who were all Unionists, whilst 23,000 


ably entertained by the late President of | 


electors in the smaller wards had 36 


the Local Government Board, and under | representatives, of whom only nine were 


his instructions a Commissioner held a | Unionists. 


Court of Inquiry in March to hear evi- 
dence in the first instance as to the ex- 
tension of the boundaries. There was 


some opposition at the outset on the part 
of Local Authorities to have their dis- 
tricts absorbed, but mutual agreements 
were ultimately made to carry out the 


scheme on terms arranged, which were 
submitted to and approved by the Com- 
missioner. One of the conditions so 
determined was the number of municipal 
representatives to be granted to the dis- 
tricts to be added, and when this was 
arranged the parties had before them only 
the desire of the Counci! to re-arrange 
the boundaries of the existing wards. On 
this the proportion of Councillors the new 
and old districts should respectively ob- 
tain to each other was fixed. The Local 
Government Board expressed their ap- 
proval of the proposed extension of the 
city, and undertook to apply for the 
necessary Parliamentary authority. The 
Board then instituted a public Court of 
Inquiry to consider the second portion of 
the Council’s application—namely, what 
alterations were required in the ward 
boundaries of the existing city. No 
change had been made in these for 60 
years ; meantime the city had more than 
doubled in population, and naturally 
great changes in the comparative popula- 
tion of the wards had arisen. For many 
years everyone in Liverpool had admitted 
the anomalies and unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of their ward system, but as politics 


| 





This preponderance of one 
Party representing the small wards con- 
trolled the Council, and they had very 
naturally been loth, in spite of their 
advocacy of the “One Man One Vote ” 
principle, to change a state of matters so 
much to their advantage. However, last 
year both Parties agreed to the necessity 
of an extension of the boundaries of the 
city, and thus had an opportunity, as 
they supposed, of securing the impartial 
and independent aid of a Government 
Commissioner to carry out both objects 
and with justice to all parties. On the 
eve of the ward inquiry the City Council 
by a party resolution, carried by 33 
members representing 20,000 electors 
(the theoretical supporters of the One 
Man One Vote Party) against 27 Coun- 
cillors who represented 60,000 electors, 
put forward a plan not for re-arranging 
the existing wards but for increasing the 
number of wards. Naturally the new 
districts objected to this, as it destroyed 
the relative proportion of Councillors 
between the old and added portions of 
the city, and was a breach of agree nent 
made with them. Evidence was hear.! by 
the Commissioner. His attention was also 
called to the unfair allotment of Council- 
lors which the scheme gave evenamongst 
the electors of the present city. For ex- 
ample, it gave to the supporters of the 
hon. Member for the Scotland Division 
a Councillor to every 650 electors, whilst 
in the Everton Division a Councillor was 
called upon to represent 1,400 electors, 
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In regard to rating, the same ludicrous 
political partiality was exhibited. When 
rating told against the dominant Party it 
was ignored, but when it was favourable 
it was adopted. All points were brought 
before the Commissioner, who himself 
said, in the course of the inquiry— 

“If the Corporation had intended to alter 

the number of wards I think it should have been 
stated in the recommendation.” 
The advocate for the City Council who 
supported the plan which he had been 
criticising wound up the proceedings by 
saying, 

“T must leave the question in your hands as 
to how these words ought to be re-arranged ; 
what principle is to be adopted in carrying out 
that arrangement.” 


He also added that 

“He felt sure the Commissioner would give 
such effect to the representations which had been 
made to him as he, in his opinion, would think 
right and in the best interests of the City of 
Liverpool.” 
To his mind, nothing could have been 
more straightforward than this promised 
acceptance of the decision of the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner of the 
Local Government Board, General Carey, 
a most competent and experienced expert 
in these inquiries, had stated that he pre- 
pared before he entered upon the inquiry, 
in accordance with instructions from the 
Board, a ward scheme on the basis of 16 
wards for the existing city, with boun- 
daries entirely irrespective of those pro- 
posed by the City Council. After the 
inquiry so satisfied, no doubt, was he of 
the fairness of this scheme that he made 
no attempt to prepare another, but simply 
completed his plan and submitted it to 
the Board. Immediately, however, on 
the conclusion of the inquiry by the 
Commissioner some members of the 
political Party now in the majority in 
the City Council of Liverpool, fearing, 
no doubt, that their gerrymandering 
scheme was in jeopardy, and then there 
would be an end to their power in the 
city, despatched one of their number to 
London to do what is known in America 
as “lobbying.” How far the extra- 
ordinary decision which the Local Govern- 
ment Board had given, and to which he 
would shortly refer, was influenced 
by the representations made through 
this Party emissary he was not 
in a position to say. He had now 


Mr. Forwood 
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brought his case up to the point when it 
came into the hands of the President: of 
the Local Government Board for decision. 
That right hon. Gentleman had entirely 
ignored the Report of his Commissioner 
and the instructions which he gave him, 
and in a letter dated the 22nd of May 
had communicated to the City Couneil of 
Liverpool that he felt precluded from 
proceeding with the Provisional Order 
for extending the boundaries until some 
agreement had been come to on the sub- 
ject of the wards between the City 
Council and the authorities in the 
proposed extension as to the representa- 
tion of the existing city. This conclu- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman was in 
effect to decline to discharge the very 
duties for which his Department ex- 
isted. He relegated to a body composed 
mainly of his political supporters a duty 
which it was incumbent upon him—not 
as a political officer, but as a judicial ad- 
ministrator—to perform. To leave the 
matter to the determination of the City 
Council is to say to the minority on that 
body, who represent so large a majority 
of the electors, “I leave you in the hands 
of your political opponents. I will not 
exercise the power the law imposes upon 
me and prepare such a scheme as I think 
just, which you can accept or not as you 
think proper.” In his letter he refers to 
a “misunderstanding,” but the very object 
of a Commissioner’s inquiry—with the 
Local Board as an Appeal Court—was 
to hear and determine the merits of the 
ease. The City Council had in express 
words through their advocate asked the 
Local Government Board to prepare its 
own scheme if it thought proper.. The 
Commissioner had prepared a scheme 
which the President had set aside. The 
right hon. Gentleman might say he had 
only postponed the question. Who was 
to put him in motion? Certainly not 
the majority in the City Council, who 
now knew the fate in store for them 
under the scheme. And so the matter 
would drop and a small minority of rate- 
payers continue to govern the large 
majority. Important works of a sanitary 
character were held in abeyance pending 
a decision as to what authority would 
have to carry them out. By the delay 
confusion would also be created in regard 
to the elections under the Parish Councils 
Bill. Had the President settled the 








— 
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municipal. ward question no doubt 
the same boundaries would have been 
adopted for the wards of the Parish 
Councils. As it was, there would be 
confusion, trouble, and cost through | 
there being different areas for the Parish | 
Council and the City Council elections. | 
In conclusion, he asked the President of 
the Local Government Board to recon- | 
sider the whole circumstances of the case, | 
and instead of placing a matter, upon | 
which the daily life, health, comfort, and | 
welfare of hundreds of thousands of 
people depended, upon the shoulders of a 
body which regarded the matter only 
from a political standpoint, to himself ad- 
judicate upon the question in his judicial 
capacity as the Parliamentary officer 
entrusted with the duty of determining 
the matter. 


Tue PRESIDENT ov tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. SHaw- 
Lerevre, Bradford, Central): 1 am 
very sorry that the right hon. Gentleman 
has not had a better opportunity ‘of 
making his statement, and that I myself 
have not had a better opportunity of 
replying, not merely to the statement 
which the right hon. Gentleman had just 
made, but to the far more serious, impor- 
tant, and altogether unprecedented speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman made 
against me at Liverpool. I am perfectly 
astounded that the right hon. Gentleman 
should have addressed the House and 
made no reference to that speech. He 
has not repeated what he said at Liver- 
pool a few days ago, and this perfectly 
amazes and astounds me. The House will 
be surprised to know that before I came 
to a conclusion on the case, when I had 
not even read the Papers connected with 
it, the right hon. Gentleman went down 
to Liverpool and made an attack on me 
of the strongest possible character, which 
I venture to say no ex-Minister ever 
made against another, accusing me of 
having been guilty of the most flagrant 
political job, of having dishonoured the 
Office which I hold, and of having been 
guilty of political chicanery. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman attributes these words to 
me, may I ask him to read the speech ? | 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE : I should 
like to read every word of it. The 
report of the hon. Member’s speech said— 
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“It had always been understood that the 
President of the Local Government Board oc- 
cupied, as regards the administration of his 
Department, a judicial office. _[‘ Hear, hear ! "} 
When the Parish Councils Bill was under dis- 
cussion in the House of. Lords, = was 
taken to any compulsory power to landon 
an Order of the Local Government Board with- 
out the approval of Parliament. Lord Salis- 


bury said, ‘ We are told, as the noble Lord told 
me, that Presidents of the Local Government 
Board 
can al 


are invariably men of honour, and you 
ways trust to the absolute justice of their 
decision. I reply that that is not the principle 
on which we have been accustomed to deal 
with the interests of the people. We are bound 
to look at the fact that human nature is not per- 
fect, and though nine out of ten Presidents of 
the Local Government Board may be all you 
could wish, you may come across a tenth which 
may do great injustice.’ ” 
That “tenth” was clearly intended for 
him (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre). 

Mr. FORWOOD: I was quoting. 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: No doubt 
the hon. Member was quoting, but 
quoting with a view of applying the quo- 
tation to him. The Report went on— 


“ The suggestion that politics could play any 
part at the Local Government Board was most 
indignantly repudiated by the Radicals. 
[Laughter.| This was a basis for one of the 
cries in which they endeavoured to arouse the 
feeling of the country for the abolition of that 
House. [‘ Hear, hear!’ and renewed laughter.) 
He (Mr. Forwood) well remembered the re- 
marks of Mr. Henry Fowler, the then President 
of the Local Government Board, who described 
what would be the constitutional consequences 
were anyone holding his office to be guilty of 
any action in his Department savouring of a 
political job. He (Mr. Forwood) little thought 
when he listened to those high-sounding senti- 
ments that within three months they would be 
apparently forgotten, and his successor be open 
to an indictment on a charge of flagrant poli- 
tical jobbery. No one would be more pleased 
than heif Mr. Shaw-Lefevre could give such ex- 
planations as would place any other construc- 
tion upon the facts which he (Mr. Forwood) 
would now state.” 


He (Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) was sorry to 
say he did not believe the hon. Mem- 
ber. The Report went on— 


“ As they knew, the City Council applied for 
a Provisional Order for two purposes—one for 
an extension of the city boundaries, and the 
other for a re-arrangement of the existing wards 
within the city. The Commissioner from the 
Local Government Board first held an inquiry 
into the question of extension which also in- 
volved the municipal representation of the new 
districts proposed to be added. The result of 
that investigation was that the Local Govern- 
ment Board approved the scheme, and in March 

romised to put forward the Order. [* Hear, 
hear.’] Afterwards, on the 10th of April last, 
the same Commissioner came down to inquire 
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into the Council’s request to re-arrange the 
existing wards. As they knew the Council— 
by a parting majority—put forward a scheme 
varying the relative proportions of Councillors 
between the present Liverpool and the added 
districts from that agreed with the Local 
Boards, and arranging the boundaries of the 
wards in a manner best suited to the political 
interests of one party. [‘ Hear, hear.’] Evi- 
dence was heard for and against the proposal, 
and the Commissioner—acting in a judicial 
capacity—made his Report to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
No rational man could entertain a doubt as to 
the lines of that communication being adverse 
to the Home Rule scheme of the Radicals. 
Hitherto it had been the custom of Presidents 
of the Local Government Board to accept the 
Reports and recommendations of the Board's 
independent Commissioner, based as they were 
on evidence and inquiries made on the spot. 
[‘Hear, hear.’] The Radicals in Liverpool. 
feeling that their case failed before the Com- 
missioner, commenced a political intrigue. They 
co says one of their number, Mr. Beloe, the 
author of their plans, to “lobby”—to use an 
American term—so as to bring political in- 
fluence to bear upon the President of the Local 
Government Board to get him to put aside his 
Commissioner's. proposals. They would no 
doubt admit that Liverpool root and branch 
was lost to the Liberal Party unless the Com- 
missioner’s scheme was altered. The aid of an 
M.P., once a registration agent in Liverpool, 
was sought, and he (Mr. Forwood) believed, 
from the evidence before him, that they had 
succeeded. [‘Shame.’] The Commissioner had 
evidently been instructed to prepare a new 
scheme on lines furnished to him, as he had 
within the last few days been making further 
inquiries in Liverpool. Instead of these fresh 
investigations being held, as in the former case, 
where everything was open and above board, 
they were conducted privately. Meantime as a 
result of this political chicanery on the part of 
the Liverpool Radicals, Mr. Lefevre had prac- 
tically refused to Liverpool for this year, at any 
rate, not only an extension of the boundaries, 
but a re-arrangement of the existing wards. It 
was, he (Mr. Forwood) said, the bounden duty 
of Mr. Lefevre to give the fullest details of the 
transactions he had pictured, if he was to re- 
main in the category of Presidents, as described 
by Lord Kimberley, and not prove the excep- 
tion indicated by Lord Salisbury.” 


What the right hon. Gentleman charged 
him with, before the constituents of 
Liverpool, in the town where the inquiry 
was pending, was that he had listened to 
the “lobbying” of a man sent from 
Liverpool, and that he had sent a com- 
missioner to make secret inquiries behind 
the backs of the people concerned, and 
after a full local inquiry had been held. 
If that charge were true it would amount 
to one of political jobbery. But the 
charges were totally without truth. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he stood by those charges ? 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. FORWOOD: I say to-night, as 
I stated at Liverpool, that I should be 
very glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
could give such explanations as would 
prevent any idea [cries of “ Withdraw !"] 
of those charges being brought against 
him. I accept the assurance [eries of 
“Oh!” “Withdraw!” and “ Apolo- 
gise!”] that the facts then presented 
had nothing to do with him. [Cries of 
“ A pologise ! ”"] 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE said, that 
was no defence, because the charges 
were untrue from beginning to end. If 
the right hon. Gentleman believed in 
them why did he not repeat them in the 
House, and if he did not why did he not 
withdraw them? That would have been 
the proper course for an honest man to 
take. Every word of the statement was 
untrue, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had no right to make it without inquiry. 
There was one statement to which he 
took no exception—that the position of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was a judicial position. He had 
during his short tenure of office endea- 
voured to act on that policy, and he had 
absolutely declined to allow anyone to 
approach him in these matters, or to 
communicate with him by letter or de- 
putation or in person while these in- 
quiries were proceeding. Many persons 
who did not appreciate his judicial posi- 
tion as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had endeavoured to approach 
him. Hon. Members on both sides of 
the House had attempted to do so; but 
he had refused consistently to enter into 
discussion with them; and had stated 
that he could only act on the evidence 
given at the local inquiry. He would 
read one letter which he had written in 
reply to an applicant. It was this— 

“T regret being unable to discuss with you 
the question now before the Local Government 
Board with respect to the extension of the City 
of Liverpool. I have felt that my position in 
the matter is that of having to decide judicially 
upon the evidence taken at an inquiry held by 
an officer of the Board, All parties have had 
the opportunity of appearing before this inquiry 
and of being subjected to cross-examination by 
their opponents. I feel, therefore, that I can- 
not entertain the representations in private of 
any of the parties to the dispute, for there 
would be no opportunity for their opponents 
to test such statements by cross-examination or 
to make counter-statements. For this reason, I 
declined to accord an interview on the subject 
to the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. I am sure you 
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will understand m iti recognise 
that it is from no pr jt stay He I must 
adopt the same course with regard to yourself 
as to any others on either side who may desire 
to approach me on this important subject.” 
That has been his action in every single 
ease. He had waited for the right hon. 
Gentleman to bring this question on in 
the House, and he was surprised that he 
should make no allusion to his speech in 
Liverpool. He accepted the right hon. 
Gentleman’s apology [cries of “He has 
made nove” ], or rather his recantation. 
It was not true that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had declined to carry out 
the recommendation. [Mr. Forwoop: 
Postponed.] No, they had not even 
postponed doing so. They had carried 
out the only specific recommendation 
which their Commissioner made, which 
was not to proceed further with the 
scheme for the extension of the City 
boundaries, and they had informed the 
Corporation of Liverpool accordingly. 
He greatly hoped, however, that a settle- 
ment might vet be made, and he did not 
despair of a settlement being arrived at 
between the parties. He thought the 
speeches and letters which the right hon. 
Gentleman had been making and writing 
in Liverpool would not on the whole 
tend to an amicable settlement, but any- 
thing that the Local Government Board 
and himself could do would be done with 
a view to such a settlement. He regretted 
the action which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken, and he hoped the House 
would not think he had spoken too 
strongly. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, that by way of 
personal explanation he wished to state 
that he had listened with the utmost 


satisfaction to the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and to his assurance 
with regard to the action he had taken, 
and he begged to say that if the right 
hon. Gentleman considered that any 
remarks of his reflected upon him in the 
conduct of his office he would withdraw 
them. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change) said, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman could have been under no 
misapprehension as to the baseless nature 
of his charges, because the morning 
VOL. XXIV. [rourtH sERts.] 
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after the speech referred to he was 
publicly challenged to state the grounds 
on which he made his charge. He took 
a week to consider his reply, but he gave 
no grounds for what he had alleged, and 
simply gave an evasive answer. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
CODE, 1894. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he wished to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that She will cause the 
Evening Continuation Schools Code to be 
amended in the following particulars :— 

(1) Only one marking of the registers of 
attendance to be required during one 
session of the school ; 

(2) In Article 13 the arrangement of a 
fixed grant, plus variable grants, to be 
replaced by one grant and that a fixed 
one ; and 

(3) The drawing to be inspected and tested 
in like manner to the other subjects of 
the Code ;” 

and he asked the Vice President to be 
good enough to amend the Code accord- 
ingly. He would not go in detail through 
the points of his Motion, but would con- 
fine himself by putting them to the Vice 
President of the Council in the form of 
questions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that She will cause the 
Evening Continuation Schools Code to be 
amended in the following particulars :— 

(1) Only one marking of the registers of 
attendance to be required during one 
session of the school ; 

(2) In Article 13 the arrangement of a 
fixed grant, plus variable grants, to be 
replaced by one grant and that a fixed 
one ; and 

(3) The drawing to be inspected and tested 
in like manner to the other subjects of 
the Code.” —(Sir R. Temple.) 


*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. A. Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said, it would be a 
great convenience to him and to the 
House if all questions concerning the 
Evening Continuation Schools Code 
could be put at once instead of 


being divided and put on successive 
4D 
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_ evenings. With regard to the one mark- 


ing of the Register the Department had 
offered to approve any proper plan of 
marking, and had invited School Boards 
and managers to submit plans. As toa 
fixed grant, he could quite believe that 
arrangement would be popular with those 
who wished to earn money easily, but 
there would be no guarantee that any 
scholar had received sufficient instruction. 
In reference to the last point, he was 
trying to establish an adequate staff of 
Inspectors at South Kensington, but it 
was not possible at present to alter the 
method of examination in drawing. 


Question put, and negatived. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 13) BILL.—(No. 231.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


WEMYSS, &c. WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 158.) 
Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 


That they have agreed to,—Consoli- 
dated Fund (No. 2) Bill. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ COMPENSATION 
BILL.—(No. 81.) 

Read a second time, and committed to 

the Standing Committee on Trade, &c. 


MOTIONS. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) act (1892) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Dunn, Bill to amend “ The 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892,” ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Dunn, Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan), Mr. Renshaw, and Mr. Parker Smith. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 261.] 


DAIRY PRODUCTS ADULTERATION. 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the working of 
“The Margarine Act, 1887,” and “ The Sale of 


Food and Drugs Act, 1875,” and any Acts 
amending the same, and report whether any, 


Mr. A. Acland 
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and, if so, what amendments of the Law relating 
to adulteration are in their opinion desirable.”— 
(Mfr. Channing.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


The Select Committee on Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Act Amendment Bill was nominated 
of,—Mr. Michael Austin, Mr. Barton, Mr. 
Brunner, Mr. Field, Sir Walter Foster, Sir 
Thomas Lea, Mr. James O’Connor, Sir Francis 
Powell, and Mr. Ross. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(J/r, 
T. E. Ellis.) 






PAROCHIAL ELECTORS REGISTRATION 
ACCELERATION BILL. 

The Select Committee on the Parochial 
Electors Registration Acceleration Bill was 
nominated of,—Mr. Billson, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Sir John Dorington, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. 
Shaw - Lefevre, Mr. Long, Mr. Storey, Mr. 
James Stuart, and Mr. Wharton. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(J/r- 
T. BE. Ellis.) 


UNIFORMS BILL. 


The Select Committee on the Uniforms Bill 
was nominated of :—Mr. Bennett, Mr. Brook- 
field, Mr. Crosfield, Mr. Heneage, Captain 
Grice - Hutchinson, Colonel Naylor - Leyland, 
Major Rasch, Sir Thomas Robinson, Mr. Angus 
Sutherland, Mr. Sweetman, and Mr. Woodall. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. 
T. E. Ellis.) 


STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 

Copy presented,—of Report of the 
Chief Labour Correspondent of the 
Board of Trade on the Strikes and Lock- 
Outs of 1892 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


RICHMOND BRIDGE. 
Paper laid upon the Table by the 


Clerk of the House :—Cash Account for 
1893 [by Act]. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING, 1893. 

Copy ordered, “ of Tables showing the 
Progress of British Merchant Shipping 
in 1893."—( Mr. Burt.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 135.] 


House adjourned at one minute 
before One o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 30th May 1894. 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN BILL.—(No. 242.) 


CONSIDERED. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


*Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) 

moved the following new clause :— 
(Where parent twice convicted.) 

“Where, upon the second conviction of the 
parents or parent of any child for any offence, 
such child has been admitted into any work- 
house provided under any of the Acts relating 
to the relief of the poor, or has been handed 
over to the custody of the Parochial Authorities, 
such parent or parents shall not thereafter be 
entitled to apply to have the said child dis- 
charged or removed therefrom, nor in any way 
to interfere with the upbringing or education 
of the said child, until it has attained the age 
of 12 years.” 
The hon. Gentleman said that, although 
he moved this new clause, he did not do 
so in any spirit of antagonism to the Bill, 
but desired rather to widen if possible the 
spirit and scope of the measure, and to 
bring within its compass what was con- 
sidered by many Local Authorities to be 
a very hard case so far as the ratepayers 
were concerned. It was no kindness to 
the parents that children should be re- 
turned to them, and then perhaps after a 
short time handed back to the Parochial 
Authorities. The clause would be a pro- 
tection to children’ in cases where the 
offence had been committed a second time, 
and altogether he thought it was a very 
admirable one to be added ‘to the Bill. 


New Clause (Where parent twice con- 
victed,)—(Mr. J. Wilson,)—(Lanark, 
Govan, )—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, 
that, upon the whole, this clause struck 
him as a rather good one. There were 
portions of it, however, offering alterna- 
tives which he did not think were so 
good. He admitted that Parochial 
Authorities ought to, have charge of the 
children of inebriates, and that the ob- 
jections of the hon. Gentleman ought 
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to be dealt with, but 
fessed that there were words 
in the clause which he did not 
quite like. He felt that the detention of 
children in workhouses was by no means 
satisfactory, and that was just what this 
clause contemplated. It was bad that 
children should be kept under the sur- 
veillance of reprobate parents, but he 
thought it was quite as bad that they 
should be kept under workhouse sur- 
veillance. Where young children were 
brought up in workhouses the result was 
to leave upon them the taint of 
pauperism, and to start them upon their 
career with serious drawbacks. He 
thought the Parochial Authorities ought 
to provide for the children in some other 
manner than by putting them in a work- 
house. There ought to be Poor Law 
schools for such children. In thisrespect 
a very good example was set by the 
Catholics of Preston, which he should 
like to see adopted throughout the 
country. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) said, that 
the proposals of the hon. Member for 
Preston could be met if the necessary 
machinery existed. Such machinery did 
not in fact exist ; but the Amendment 
was directed to an existing state of 
things which might be improved, and he 
therefore hoped that the House would 
assent to the very useful proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Govan. 
There was no doubt that the evil at 
which the hon. Gentleman wished to 
strike was a real and genuine one. The 
representative of the Barony Parochial 
Board of Glasgow had spoken strongly 
in favour of this clause, and had ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would go very 
far to solve a difficult problem. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
he was in favour of the principle con- 
tained in the clause, but thought its 
application was a little too wide. It 
seemed to him to sweep away the rights 
of parents beyond the necessities of the 
case, and it was perfectly possible that 
the clause might offer an inducement to 
parents to commit acts of cruelty upon 
their children in order that they might be 
able to foist them upon the public funds 
in future. He had an experience of 
many years as a Visitor of the workhouse 
schools, and it was not his belief that the 
children were in the least degree con- 
taminated by their associations. 
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Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) 
- gaid, that nothing could be more general 
than the statement in the clause that for 
“any offence” a child might ke taken 
_gut of the custody of its parents. Did 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
clause mean an offence against the child 
or an offence of any kind ? If the words 
were used in the wider sense, they might 
have a case of a man being deprived of 
the custody of his child becanse he had 
been twice convicted of drunkenness, 
however well he behaved afterwards. 
He thought the clause was too drastic, 
and he submitted, in the first place, that 
the nature of these offences should be 
limited, and, in the second place, that 
some method should be provided by 
which, in the event of a parent turning 
over a new leaf, he might again be able 
to claim the custody of his child. He 
would suggest that a parent, in such an 
event, should be entitled to apply, with 
the consent of a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) said, the 
Bill was introdueed in defence of the 
rights of children, and he hoped that this 
clause would be accepted in some form or 
another. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, he had abstained up till now from 
speaking on this clause, because it seemed 
to him to be eminently one upon which 
the House should come to a decision for 
itself. When the matter was mentioned 
in Committee the hon. Member for Govan 
only raised this matter in reference to the 
ease of Scotland, and he understood that 
he only desired to have it applied to 
Scotland. He must say that he was not 
sure it would be wise to apply so drastic 
a clause to all parts of the Kingdom 
whatever the offence might be. The 
House had always been careful not to 
unduly interfere with the rights of parents, 
and it seemed to him a somewhat 
strong provision to say that in all cases 
where there was a second conviction, 
whatever the character of the offence, the 
parent should be deprived of the custody 
of his child. That clause only appeared 
upon the Paper to-day, and the discussion 
had assumed a wider aspect than he had 
imagined. Although he sympathised 
with the object of the hon. Gentleman, 
he did not find it possible to accept the 
clause in its present form. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, that if the hon, Member would 
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limit the operation of the clause to 
offences under this and the principal Act, 
and would insert a provision to the effect 
that a parent should not have the custody 
of his child without the order of a Court 
of competent jurisdiction, he might be 
able to support the clause. It must be 
remembered that the object of this Bill 
was to a great extent to reform the 
parent as well as to protect the child. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) said, he would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman that the 
clause in its present form should be with- 
drawn, and that the question should be 
left for consideration elsewhere. There 
was complete sympathy on all sides of the 
House with the hon. Gentleman’s object, 
and all the objections that had been 
taken only referred to the form of the 
clause. He would also suggest that it 
might be desirable to confine the opera- 
tion of the clause to cases in which the 
Court which convicted for the offence 
indicated an opinion that the parent 
ought to be deprived of the custody of 
his child. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Lanark, Govan) 
said that, under the circumstances, he 
was willing to withdraw the clause. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he thought the clause contained a 
wider object than appeared in the Bill 
before the House. That proposal was 
one which required the careful considera- 
tion of the Government. As he read the 
clause there was no provision whatever 
which would prevent parents from shift- 
ing the burden of responsibility for the 
maintenance and care of their children on 
to the ratepayers. If it was said that the 
ratepayers were to assume a responsibility 
of this kind he must say that a mere 
academic discussion of the clause would 
be a farce. If parents forfeited their 
natural right in regard to the rearing and 
education of their offspring it ought to be 
distinctly laid down that the community 
should be able to recover from them any 
cost to which it became liable. He did 
not understand that there was any 
suggestion of the sort, but the matter was 
one that ought not to be lost sight of. 
Under this clause a parent would only 
have to be convicted twice of a trivial 
offence in order to render the State 
responsible for the future support of his 
offspring, which was putting a dangerous 
premium on misconduct which would 
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operate in a very unfair manner towards 
the ratepayers and against the interests of 
the general community. Any interference 
with the ordinary rights of parents had 
always been very jealously guarded by 
that House, so that he thought these 
points ought to be carefully considered. 

Cotonet WARING (Down, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had indicated 
a serious blot upon the Amendment, but 
one which it would not be difficult to 
meet. Under the Industrial Schools Acts 
it was possible to charge parents with 
such portion of the expense of maintain- 
ing a child as might seem fit to the 
Magistrate making an order. The 
system that had been largely adopted 
in the North of Ireland, of boarding out 
orphan children in the houses of farmers, 
had been most successful and most satis- 
factory in every way. In the Union 
with which he was connected, the 
Guardians who had adopted this system 
had never had a single child returned to 
their charge for bad conduct or for any 
other cause, except one unfortunate girl, 
who turned out to be an idiot. All the 
others had lost the workhouse taint, and 
in almost every case the children had 
been adopted by the family to which 
they had been sent to be nursed. He 
believed the system was also adopted to 
some extent in Scotland, but was not 
aware whether it was in force in England. 
Since it had been introduced into Ireland 
it had largely spread, and he believed it 
had now been adopted by most of the 
Unions in the North of Ireland. 

*Sir- F. S. POWELL (Wigan) re- 
marked, that the age of 12 years is 
about the worst age that could have been 
selected. So far as he had heard, vicious 
parents are quite willing that others should 
take care of their children up to the age 
of 11 or 12, but after that period the 
earnings of the children become valuable, 
and such parents then wish to recover 
possession of their unfortunate offspring 
in order that they may live upon their 
earnings. The age of 12 was about the 
age at which judicious Guardians board 
out their children. They place them in 
charge of those whom they trust, who 
often become foster parents, and in many 
cases, to his knowledge, permanently 
adopt the children. Under the clause 
as it stood, the children would be left in 
the hands of their parents at the most 
critical and dangerous period—namely, 
between the ages of 12 and 16. 
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Mr.GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) remarked that, under Section 5 
of the principal Act, it was provided that 
in the event of persons being prosecuted 
for offences committed in respect of 
children the Court should have power 
to commit such children to the care and 
custody of some fit person until the age 
of 14 in the case of a boy and 16 in the 
ease of a girl. He imagined that the 
workhouse authorities would be regarded 
as fit persons under the Act ; and if this 
measure were limited to offences against 
children there would be no further pro- 
tection given than was already given 
under the principal Act. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, he 
understood that, although the clause was 
now to be withdrawn, it was to be re- 
inserted at some subsequent stage of the 
Bill. It appeared to him that the clause 
would do a very great deal of harm. It 
provided that, if a parent had been con- 
victed twice, not necessarily of an offence 
against the child, he should not have the 
opportunity of removing the child from 
the workhouse, and not of keeping it 
himself, but of making provision for 
having it brought up somewhere else. 
He could not see why a man should be 
considered, because he had been guilty of 
some offence, to take no further interest in 
his child. It might be very proper to 
deprive him of the right of keeping the 
child in his own home; but he did not 
see why he should be deprived of the 
right of arranging that it should not be 
brought up among paupers. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he would put it to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down whether 
they were not carrying their present 
tactics a little too far? There might be 
such a thing as killing this Bill with 
kindness. Some time ago the hon. Mem- 
ber for Govan (Mr. J. Wilson) had offered 
to withdraw the clause, and yet a number 
of hon. Members had since delivered 
It seemed to him that Union- 


speeches. 
ist Members might be going too far in 
their efforts to prevent the Bill for the 
Repeal of the Coercion Act coming on. 
He would suggest to them that it might 
be possible, even with a less opulent 
display of eloquence, to achieve their 


purpose. He would point out to them 
that unless oa were careful they might 
prevent the Bill making any progress at 
all. 
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Mr. HANBURY (Preston), rising to 
- Order, asked whether the hon. and learned 
Member wus speaking to the Question 
before the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It is legitimate to 
object to any undue discussion of this 
Bill, but I cannot take into account a 
Bill which stands third on the Paper. 
To discuss that Bill now would be out 
of Order. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he wished 
merely to suggest that if the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster) wished to get his Bill 
through he had better arrange with his 
friends that they should indulge in a less 
extended series of observations. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Amend- 
ment standing next in his name was one 
for which he assumed entire responsibility. 
He laboured under a great disadvantage 
in approaching the consideration of a Bill 
which did not contain within its four 
corners the legislation to which 
Parliament was invited to commit 
itself, but which referred him con- 
tinually to a previous Statute. This 
section had reference to the _prin- 
cipal Act, Section 1 of which dealt with 
the punishment for illtreating and 
neglecting children. Without having 
any claim to speak as an expert, he 
fancied he was not far wrong when he 
said that the Criminal Law of the land 
as it stood at present provided for matters 
like this on a general basis, and the 
introduction into a measure like this of 
exceptional and special provisions ought 
to be viewed very closely, for when 
Parliament approached a subject with a 
special feeling raised as regarded the 
admission of any category of crime there 
was a natural disposition to set aside the 
general recognised safeguards. He dared 
say it was possible that in many respects 
the ordinary Criminal Procedure of this 
country might with advantage be 
amended. He was not saying whether 
that was so or not, but in any serious 
departure it was intended to take with 
regard to the Criminal Procedure of the 
country they should proceed upon a 
uniform basis. It was necessary for his 
hon. and learned Friend, or any Member 
who invited Parliament to depart from 
the general recognised principles in 
matters of this kind, to show some reason 
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why Parliament should so depart, why 
Parliament as in this case should make a 
wholesale departure from the general 
principles which applied to Statute Law. 
What was the occasion for this excep- 
tion? It was proposed that upon a trial 
for murder—he assumed that it meant the 
murder of a child, though there was 
nothing in the clause to show that—in 
the event of a conviction failing to be 
obtained for the specific crime of murder, 
consequences might follow of a conviction 
of the accused party, not on the charge for 
which he was arraigned before the Court, 
not upon the charge to meet which he had 
been put to great expense and considerable 
difficu'ty, but for another charge, which 
he (Mr. Lowther) ventured to say ought 
to be the subject of a different indict- 
ment. The Statute had made provision 
for cases of the kind. If a person was 
charged with an offence it had always 
been held that he should have an oppor- 
tunity of knowing with what he was 
charged. If an accused person was 
charged with murder—his hon. and 
learned Friend did not say of a child; 
he might be charged with murdering his 
grandmother, and incidentally it turned 
out that he had illtreated his child—the 
law did not hold that he might be con- 
victed of quite a different offence. If the 
Bill was to be amended, now was the only 
time that would be afforded to this House 
for bringing about amendment, which he 
felt sure was desirable. But, assuming 
the trial was for the alleged murder or 
manslaughter of one of the children of 
the accused, or of a child within the con- 
trol of the accused, he said it was going 
dangerously near to lay down the doe- 
trine that the accused person having been 
charged with a specific crime, which was 
a felony, should be convicted upon what 
he thought his hon. and learned Friend 
would admit to be a comparatively trivial 
charge, and which was one of misde- 
meanour only. He thought it was a 
serious departure from the recognised 
principles guiding the Statute Law of 
the realm, and he hoped the House would 
not lightly assent to any such proposi- 
tion. Of course, his hon. and learned 
Friend would tell them whether the 
construction he had attributed to the 
wording of the clause was correct ; but 
he thought his hon. and learned Friend 
would admit that the construction he 
had placed upon the words was the na- 
tural construction that would be placed 
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apon them by the average ignorant layman 
like himself. But did not his hon. and 
learned Friend see that provisions of this 
kind, if they were desirable additions to 
the Criminal Law of this country, ought 
to be a general application and not in- 
serted here and there in the Statutes 
dealing with only a fragmentary portion 
of the law; that any sach provision, which 
it would not be denied was a provision of 
very great importance, was a serious 
departure from the general recognised 
principles of the law of the country? He, 
therefore, begged to move that Sub- 
section (3) be omitted from the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, to leave out Sub-section (3).—(Mr. 
J. Lowther.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(3) stand part of the Bill.” 


Sm: R. WEBSTER asked to be per- 
mitted to say one word with reference to 
the discussion that arose on the considera- 
tion of the last clause. No one could 
doubt that very important questions 


were raised, and he could only say that 
his desire was to get this Bill through 
and to get it properly discussed. 


It was 
obvious that the point raised by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite was one 
that necessarily required to be discussed. 
With regard to the Amendment of his 
right hon. Friend, he had very carefully 
considered this point. He could not 
accept the criticism of the language of 
Sub-section (3), for he thought it was 
quite clear that the words “ on the trial 
of any person for murder or mapn- 
slaughter” would be construed to apply to 
the particular indictment under which 
& person was on his trial. He would not 
characterise his right hon. Friend as an 
ignorant layman, but he could not agree 
that either the draftsman or himself had 
been guilty of the absurdity of allowing 
& person to be tried for an offence 
to one person and convicted of an 
offence to another. But he was 
bound to say that, having looked at 
this clause carefully, he was not 
able to insist upon its retention, but 
for a totally different reason to that given 
by his right hon. Friend he was ex- 
tremely anxious when the discussion took 
place in the Committee to maintain the 
clause, and the Committee then was 
satisfied, with reference to the objections 
then raised, with the reasons given. But 
it had been pointed out to him that as 
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he had drawn the clause he could 
not retain it for this reason. Assuming 
a man was indicted for murder or man- 
slaughter, by the law of the land he 
could not give evidence, whereas, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the principal Act, 
if indicted with injury or cruelty to a 
child he could give evidence ; and the 
result of this Sub-section (3), if it stood 
as it was, would be that a jury might 
find him guilty of an offence without his 
having had the opportunity of giving his 
explanation of the charge of cruelty. 
Therefore, it seemed to him it would not 
be just to give the option to the jury to 
find a man guilty of an offence in respect 
to which he might have given evidence 
if tried for that offence. That diffi- 
culty had been pointed out to him by a 
learned Friend of his who was a warm 
supporter of the Bill; but he thought he 
should be able to devise words to amend 
the sub-section which would get rid of 
the difficulty. However, he did not 
think he should be justified in asking the 
House upon Report to assist him in 
solving a difficult matter of drafting ; 
and, therefore, while he desired to ex- 
press his distinct opinion that some 
amendment of the law was desirable and 
necessary, he should prefer to consider 
the language carefully, and insert in 
another place, if he could, a provision 
that would get over the difficulty. It 
might be done by making it optional on 
the Magistrate, to give him power to 
allow the prisoner to give his explana- 
tion before he received any such verdict 
from the jury; but, as he thought the 
sub-section was‘open to objection, in the 
interests of the Bill, he preferred it 
should not be so open to objection. Con- 
sequently, subject to anything that might 
be said by hon. Members, he proposed 
to accept the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that, though he was 
unable to be present at the discussion of 
this Bill last Wednesday, he felt strong!y 
upon it, and hoped that it would not be 
weakened in any manner. It appeared 
to him that the Bill gave to children the 
very minimum of security, and the House 
ought not in any way to reduce that 
security. He was sorry to differ from 
his hon. and learned Friend who had 
just sat down, but it seemed to him to 
raise another question—namely, whether, 
if death ensued to the child, that the 
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father should be able to give evidence. 
He thought that if death occurred that 
the father or mother,ias the case might 
be, ought not to be allowed to give 
evidence. This sub-section had received 
support from the other side of the House, 
because he saw that last Wednesday the 
Lord Advocate said the Government 
were satisfied the amendment of the law 
proposed in this sub-section was entirely 
right, so that evidently the Government 
had considered the matter, and were pre- 
pared to support the sub-section. If the 
sub-section was not carried what would 
happen? A man who had been guilty 
of cruelty to a child that resulted in the 
death of the child might be tried for 
murder or manslaughter, and get off on 
a mere technicality, because there could 
not be an indictment charging him with 
cruelty to the child, for the miserable 
technical reason that one was a mis- 
demeanour and the other was a felony. 
He quite understood the objection to 
putting a man upon his trial for anything 
of which he had not had notice. If it 


appeared during the case that a man had 
been guilty of some other crime, he did 
not think it was right he should then and 


there be charged and put upon his trial for 
an offence of which he had had no notice. 
For instance, if a man was being tried 
and two women came to give evidence 
against him, but could not because it 
was then discovered they had both been 
married to him, it would not be right 
then and there that he should be con- 
victed of bigamy. But in this case a 
man was charged with assaults upon the 
child that had resulted in the death of 
the child ; that was the charge he had 
come prepared to meet, and if the charge 
of murder or manslaughter broke down, 
he had had all the evidence given before 
him that he ought to have of attacking 
and assaulting the child, and if the Court 
was satisfied from the evidence heard 
that the man was guilty of an offence 
against the child he ought not to escape 
upon a technicality. He hoped the sub- 
section would be maintained, otherwise 
the man would have to be put upon his 
trial again, and the same evidence given 
over again, It appeared to him it would 
be well to avoid that expense. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, that 
as his name was on the back of the Bill, 
he might be allowed to say he earnestly 
hoped that his hon. and learned Friend 
would. be able, if this sub-section was 


Mr. Grant Lawson 
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withdrawn, to ensure in another place, 
and before the Bill became law, that 
some provision might be imported into 
it that would secure the same result 
which, in his judgment, was indispens- 
able to the success of any such reform 
as that now before the House. The hon, 
Member for the Isle of Thanet (Mr. J, 
Lowther), in a very closely argued 
speech in support of his views, said 
the House ought to be very careful 
not to depart from the recognised proce- 
dure of our Criminal Law, and the House 
must be very jealous how it interfered 
with what he called having authority 
over the child. If there was to be all 
this resistance to altering the law, he 
wished to know why they were engaged 
ona Wednesday afternoon upon a Bill 
for the prevention of cruelty to children ? 
It was because the law did not secure what 
they required ; that, therefore, they wished 
to alter the law, and he earnestly hoped 
it would be possible for the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
(Sir R. Webster) to get a clause inserted 
in another place that would not be open 
to the legal, the almost subtle objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DARLING said, it appeared to 
him that this clause really introduced 
&@ most monstrous novelty into their 
Criminal Procedure. Here it was pro- 
posed that if a man was indicted for 
murder, and it turned out the person to 
whom the indictment related was not 
dead at all, but was alive, that person 
should not thereupon have the right of 
being acquitted, but that he should be 
convicted of an offence under au Act of 
Parliament which related to something 
that did not necessitate the death of the 
victim at all. Herea man who had been 
guilty of such an assault, or assaults, that 
exposed him to proceedings under 
the original Act might be indicted for 
murder, though the child was ascertained 
not to be dead. [Cries of “ No, no!”] 
Section 1 of the principal Act defined 
the offence clearly, and if a person 
was guilty of the offence there defined 
he ought to be indicted for it; but this 
clause said that if he was guilty of 
cruelty he might, nevertheless, be in- 
dicted for murder or manslaughter, and 
that if it turned out the person was not 
dead he should be convicted of an offence 
under the section of the principal Act. 
See the injustice of it! If a person was 
indicted for the offence of cruelty he 
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could plead guilty, and would probably 
not go to any expense to get himself de- 
fended, but if he was indicted for murder 
he would have to go to all the expense 
of a defence for what might turn out to 
be the comparatively minor offence under 
Section 1 of the principal Act. It ap- 
peared to him the Criminal Law was 
right when it demanded a man should be 
tried and indicted for all the offences he 
had committed; it was also right, in 
order to guard against abuse by techni- 
calities, to make the alterations in the law 
which had been made up to the present. 
They had never yet gone the length of 


saying they might bring against a man | 


a criminal charge; and when it turned 
out that the first element of a criminal 
charge was not proved against him—that 
was to say, that the victim was not dead— 
he was to be liable to conviction for 
another offence. He hoped that would 
not be permitted in any shape or form. 
*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.) 
said, he was not sure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
right in his suggestion that a man could 
be indicted for the murder of a child 
who was alive; and that the case 


might proceed, and evidence be given 


of acts of cruelty which would enable 
a conviction to take place under the 
principal Act. That seemed to him 
a very far-fetched proposition. But at 
the same time he thought his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Isle 
of Wight (Sir R. Webster) was perfectly 
right in amending this sub-section. He 
assumed they were dealing with the case 
of the death of a child, and he thought 
it was a very wise principle that where 
death had occurred it should be put to 
the jury, ay or no, to say whether there 
had been murder. Prima facie, in the 
eye of the law, the death of one person 
caused by another was murder, and the 
responsibility of that death was fixed by 
the law, and must be, if evaded at all, 
evaded only by showing that the cireum- 
stances did not amount to criminal homi- 
cide. There was one exception, and that 
was the murder of an infant by a mother. 
As the House was aware, if on the trial 
of a woman for murder of an infant it 
should appear that the child was recently 
born, and that she endeavoured to con- 
ceal the birth, the jury could find a 
verdict of concealment of birth instead of 
one of murder, Those were cases in 
which there was very much sympathy for 
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the woman charged and which had led to 
the enactment. Anyone who had watched 
these charges would know that this loop- 
hole very often led to an evasion of 
justice, and he should be very sorry to 
see this loophole given in .cases of 
cruelty to children. Where the death 
of a child had ensued after cruelty 
practised upon the child he thought it 
was proper and desirable it should be put 
to the jury to say “ay ” or “no ” whether 
that death was criminally caused. Another 
reason for omitting the sub-section was 
that it would deprive the accused of the 
right to give evidence to rebut the 
charge of cruelty. There were few 
cases in which it was more important 
that the accused person should be able 
to give evidence than in these cases 
of cruelty to children, The shades 
of distinction between necessary cor- 
rection of a perverse and forward child 
and cruelty to an innocent child were 
very fine. The distinctions might run 
into matters of considerable delicacy and 
difficulty. Almost always it would 
happen that the parent was the only per- 
son who could explain the circumstances, 
and his evidence was most important in 
order to show whether his conduct 
amounted to cruel treatment or whether 
it was possibly harsh or just correction 
by a parent to an ill-conducted child. 
Then the sub-section would also deprive 
the accused person of the right of appeal, 
which under the principal Act he now 
enjoyed. Upon these grounds he thought 
his hon. and learned Friend had exercised 
a wise discretion in withdrawing the sub- 
section. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) thought it was 
reasonable that the Debate upon this par- 
ticular Amendment should now be brought 
toaclose. Some reference had been made 
to the position taken up by the Govern- 
ment in this matter. They were in 
entire sympathy with the object of the 
clause as drawn by his hon. and learned 
Friend. He did not think these were 
eases in which juries were in the least de- 
gree likely to be in danger of being 
misled by sympathy into finding a verdict 
of guilty of cruelty merely, if the facts 
would substantiate the larger and graver 
verdict of manslaughter or murder. On 
the other hand, he thought it was a grave 
scandal in the administration of justice 
that where a clear case of cruelty 
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was proved, and where death was shown 
to have followed—that where the 
vonnecting link between cruelty on the 
une side and death on the other might be 
too weak, the jury not saying that one 
was cause and the other effect, the whole 
trial should be thrown away and that the 
accused should escape scot-free because 
of the technical difficulty which at pre- 
sent existed. He very much desired 
to see the law changed in the sense the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had sug- 
gested, but, as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself admitted, this 
clause in its present form was an un- 
manageable clause. They could not 
possibly have an accused person a com- 
petent witness if he was indicted under 
this Act. But not being a competent 
witness if he was indicted for murder or 
manslaughter they could not find him 
guilty of an offence under this Act. The 
moral he drew from this was that they 
ought not in dealing with the admissibility 
of evidence or the competency of witnesses 
to make inroads into the law they had 
been perpetually making in recent years, 
but they should adopt the only logical 
and reasonable solution and make an 
accused person a competent witness in 
all cases. He hoped the House would 
consider the matter had been sufficiently 
discussed and, his hon. and learned Friend 
having withdrawn the sub-section, would 
proceed with other Amendments. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that it was to be desired to be understood 
that if the Amendment in its present shape 
was not agreed to, the means should be 
afforded, on some subsequent stage of the 
Bill, for bringing up other provisions to 
meet the case. He suggested that they 
required something more than a sub- 
section dealing with the machinery. 
They required to alter and extend the 
scope of Sub-section 1 of this clause of 
the principal Act so as to bring within 
its purview cases where death had been 
the result of ill-treatment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Srr R. WEBSTER moved, in page 2, 
line 9, to leave out “any punishment 
under that section,” and insert “ impri- 
sonment.” He said, that as the Bill 
was originally framed and brought in he 
proposed by Clause 4 that in cases 
where there was any conviction under 
the principal Act, and it appeared the 
person charged was an habitual drunkard 


Mr. Asquith 
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within the meaning of the Inebriates 
Acts of 1879 and 1888, the Court should 
have power to order the convicted per- 
son to be sent to one of the retreats 
under that Act. By Sub-section 2 of 
the clause as it stood he had also pro- 
vided, in cases in which the Local Go- 
vernment Board approved, that an 
arrangement might be made for deal- 
ing with persons at workhouses or 
special places provided ander the 
Acts for the relief of the poor. That 
Sub-section 2 was met with strong 
objection by the Local Government 
Board. He regretted that objection, 
though he failed to see any real substan- 
tial ground for it. It was a purely per- 
missive section. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local 
Government Board suggested to him 
that a permissive clause of this kind 
would be regarded as a direction. But 
there were numbers of cases in which the 
Local Government Board had had per- 
missive powers entrusted to them which 
they had never put in force, and he did 
not believe any such objection could be 
taken to Sub-section 2. But he was 
much more anxious to pass the main 
clauses of this Bill than to enter into a 
controversy with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, even though he might demonstrate 
to him that he was wrong. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, indicated to 
him that he must strenuously oppose 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 4 if it was 
moved, and whilst he (Sir R. Webster) 
protested most strongly against the action 
of the Local Government Board, as not 
being warranted by any sound reason or 
experience, he must accept the inevitable, 
and with reference to Sub-section 2 must 
agree to that being withdrawn from the 
Bill. He reserved to himself the right of 
bringing up this matter on a future 
occasion, because he could not but think 
that upon investigation the right hon. 
Gentleman would find his fears ground- 
less and that the sub-section might have 
proved of great benefit. He passed now 
to the objections taken to the first sub- 
section by the Home Office. It was said 
that they were thrusting against their 
will upon inebriates who were in asylums 
persons who were of the criminal class, 
and further that they were subjecting a 
person to a punishment against his will. 
With regard to the thrusting of the 
persons who were convicted of crime 
upon the inebriate class, he thought the 
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answer was sufficiently given to that by 
hon. Members who sat below the Gang- 
way upon the last occasion, inasmuch as 
it could only be done with the consent of 
the person who had charge of the retreat, 
and who would be careful not to allow 
persons to be sent there who would in 
any way injure the conduct of the business 
of his house. He had endeavoured to 
meet the objections of the Home Office, 
not under the same kind of protest that 
he had ventured to make with regard to 
the objections of the Local Government 
Board, because he was assured by the 
Home Secretary that this question of 
habitual drunkards or habitual drunken- 
ness was under his consideration, and 
possibly some part of that which be (Sir 
R. Webster) desired ultimately to see in 
the law might form part of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme. He had, therefore, 
endeavoured to frame this section so as 
to provide the minimum, and a minimum 
to which no reasonable objection could 
be taken. He had, in the first place, in 
the Amendment he should move after 
the present one, provided that the Magis- 
trate should only have the power of sending 
a person, who was going to be sent to 


prison, to a retreat, in cases in which he 


would be otherwise imprisoned. That 
was the object of the first Amendment— 
namely, to send to a retreat instead of 
sending persons to prison. He had next 
provided that any order for the detention 
of a person in a retreat should not be 
made under this section unless that 
person, having had such notice as the 
Court might deem sufficient of the alleged 
drunkenness, should consent to the order 
‘being made. That met the two objec- 
tions taken by the Home Office. He had 
further provided that if the wife or 
husband of such person, being present at 
the hearing of the charge, objected to the 
order being made, the Court should take 
into consideration any representation 
made to it by the wife or husband ; and 
lastly, before making the order, the Court 
should, to such extent as it might deem 
reasonably sufficient, be satisfied that 
provision would be made for defraying 
the expenses of such person during deten- 
tion in a retreat. Tosum up the effect of 
the Amendments was to give an option 
to the accused to go to a retreat, that he 
should have notice given that he was 
going to be charged with being an 
habitual drunkard, and that the order was 
only to be made where there was proper 
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provision for meeting the expenses. He 
submitted this moderate alteration of the 
law to the approval of the House. 
Magistrates under the present Act were 
sending men and women to long terms of 
imprisonment not only with the hope, but 
with the knowledge that by such a course 
cures had been effected in many cases. 
By being kept in confinement for such a 
time persons had had their unfortunate 
drinking habits not only checked, but 
cured. It was obvious that there should 
be some less drastic method of arriving at 
such a desirable object, and he hoped this 
moderate amendment of the law would be 
accepted by the House. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
9, to leave out the words “any punish- 
ment under that section,” and insert the 
word “ imprisonment.”"—(Sir R. Web- 
ster.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. ASQUITH said, his hon. and 
learned Friend had very fairly nfet the 
objections of the Home Office ‘in the 
Amendment he now proposed, and he, 
therefore, on the part of the Government, 
would accept it. 

Question put, and negatived, 

Sir R. WEBSTER moved, in page 2, 
line 20, to leave out from the word 
“that,” to the word “husband,” inclu- 
sive, in line 24, and insert the words— 

“(a) An order for the detention of a person 
in a retreat shall not be made under this section 
unless that person, having had such notice as 
the Court deems sufficient of the intention to 
allege habitual drunkenness, consents to the 
order being made ; and 

“(b) if the wife or husband of such person, 
being present at the hearing of the charge, 
objects to the order being made, the Court 
shall, before making the order, take into con- 
sideration any representation made to it by the 
wife or husband ; and 

“(c) before making the order the Court shall, 
to such extent as it may deem reasonably sutffi- 
cient, be satisfied that provision will be made 
for defraying the expenses of such person during 
detention in a retreat.” 

Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, 


N.R., Thirsk), whilst agreeing with the 
other parts of the Amendment, objected 
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to Sub-section (a), which would render 
this most valuable clause of the Bill, 
passed without division, absolutely nuga- 
tory. Thesub-section only provided that 
the clause should come into force when a 
man consented to go into a retreat. 
But a man could now, under the 
Habitual Drunkards Act, consent to go 
into a retreat, and by providing here that 
he was only to go in under these condi- 
tions with his own consent they were 
not advancing one step. The proposal 
against which he protested was making 
the action of the whole clause permissive. 
This clause was of the utmost value, and 
removed a nuisance to the public and 
danger to the child. He had frequently 
advocated that habitual drunkards should 
be put out of the way of harm to them- 
selves, their neighbours and families, and 
he hoped that other Members who had 
advocated the same thing would support 
him in endeavouring to secure that this 
clause should be made as forcible and as 
far-reaching as possible, and not reduced 
to the minimum, as his hon. and learned 
Friend said he intended to reduce it. It 
might be said they should leave this 
matter for another place, but it was their 
duty to make measures good in this 
House and not leave it to another place 
to do this. He suggested that this clause 
should be made compulsory and not per- 
missive. It effected a very valuable 
alteration in the law. It gave protection 
to the child for 12 months, the father or 
mother being removed for that period 
into a retreat. It was surely better to 
send them to a retreat than to send them 
to prison. Before a man could be sent to 
a retreat the clause provided that he 
should be an habitual drunkard within 
the meaning of the Habitual Drunkards 
Act, and surely a man who came under 
the definition of an habitual drunkard 
given in that Act was not a man 
who was competent to have charge of 
children. It would be better to remove 
such persons from the charge or trust 
they had showed themselves so abso- 
lutely incompetent to perform. It was 
proposed under this clause to take the 
evil out of the home instead of taking 
the child out of the home. There were 
other provisions for taking the children 
away and putting them in a place of 
safety. That would protect the indi- 
vidual child, but this proposal to put the 
drunken father into a retreat protected 
the wife and the whole family. Instead 
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of taking the child it took the evil which 
would ruin the home out of the home, 
It might be said that they were taking 
the bread-winner away, but he would 
ask how much did the habitual drunkard 
earn for himself or his family ? He was 
far more likely to take the bread out of 
his children’s mouths in order to obtain 
intoxicating liquors for himself, his con- 
duct driving away the very trade by 
which his children were earning a living, 
and it was far better to remove him to 
some place where he, possibly, might be 
converted. He hoped the House would 
support him in endeavouring to remove 
the provision from this clause which 
made it necessary to obtain the consent 
of the person before he could be sent toa 
retreat, otherwise they would make the 
whole thing a farce, and be merely en- 
cumbering the Statute Book and render- 
ing nugatory a valuable provision iu this 
part of the Bill. He moved to omit 


Sub-section (a) from the Bill. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out paragraph (a.) 
—(Mr. Grant Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That paragraph 
(a) stand part of the proposed Amend- 


ment.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER did not 
deny that the main spoke of the 
clause was considerably weakened by 
the consent of the accused person being 
required. But this argument seemed to 
him, to a certain extent, to be answered 
when they were dealing with the case of 
a man who had got to go to prison. 
That was to say, the Magistrates, having 
indicated to the person that the offence 
was proved, he must either go to prison 
or consent to go to a retreat, and having 
present to his mind the fact that some 
stain might attach to his character if sent 
to prison, he would then be the more 
likely to consent to go toa retreat for 
habitual drunkards. The fact that he 
might be seut to prison for three or four 
months, or even longer, would exercise a 
certain amount of influence which would 
induce him to avail himself of the pro- 
visions of this section. He should be 
thankful if the Home Secretary would 
agree to the omission from Sub-section 
(a) of the words “Consents to the order 
being made,” and probably that would 
satisfy his hon. and learned Friend. He 
should not be sorry to see the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s Amendment carried, 
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and he would ask the Home Secretary if 
the Amendment, to the extent of pro- 
viding that the consent should not be 
necessary, could be agreed to. If, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman was of 
opinion he could not accept it even to 
that limited extent, he (Sir R. Webster) 
should not feel it in his power to support 
the hon. Member for Thirsk if he pressed 
this matter, having regard to the way in 
which he had been met on this Bill by the 
Home Office. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot consent to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
which would introduce into a Bill of this 
kind so large a change in the general 
law of the land as to allow a person to 
be sent, against his will, to one of those 
retreats kept by private persons, though 
open to inspection. If any such change 
of the law is to be made it ought to be 
made a part of the general law. The 
question has been carefully investigated 
by a Departmental Committee of the 
Home Office, and I have undertaken to 
introduce special legislation on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, that a practical difficulty in 
this matter was the restricted number of 


retreats and the danger of far exceeding 
the capacity of the institutions to receive 


patients. He believed there was not 
more than five of those institutions in the 
whole Kingdom, and the accommodation 
they afforded, pretty well filled as they 
were at present, would be found totally 
inadequate to carry out the intention of 
the Amendment. His hon. Friend must 
wait for the legislation on the subject 
which had been promised. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the only 
justification for putting a clause of this 
kind into the Bill was that it would 
prevent cruelty to children, and un- 
doubtedly the Amendment would have 
the effect of keeping children free for a 
longer period from the presence of the 
person who perpetrated the cruelty. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he under- 
stood the proposal to which the House 
was just asked to assent provided that a 
prisoner could against his wishes be 
removed to one of those so-called retreats. 
The Home Secretary had laid down the 
sound proposition that if any alteration 
in the law was to be made, in connection 
with a matter of such great importance, 
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it should be done deliberately by Parlia- 
ment having its attention directed to the 
subject as a whole. Therefore, he would 
like an assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman, before the Amendment were 
adopted, that it did not introduce any 
new principle into the law. 

Mr. ASQUITH: In my judgment the 
clause does not introduce any novel 
principle into the law, except that it pro- 
vides machinery which has not hitherto 
existed. It would be impossible, as the 
clause now stands, for a man to be sent 
to one of these institutions against his 
will. 


Words inserted. 


On Motion of Sir R. WessTER, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 2, line 25, leave out Sub-section (2). 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, 5.E., 
Heywood) rose to move the following as 
a new Sub-section to Clause 6 :— 

“ (3) The third section of the principal Act 
shall be amended by the substitution, in Section 
3, paragraph (b), of the words ‘ other than 
theatres’ for the words ‘other than premises 
licensed according to law for public entertain- 
ments’ ; and by the substitution in Section 3, 
paragraph (c), of the word ‘ twelve’ for ‘ ten.’”’ 
His object was to exclude the employ- 
ment of children on any premises licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors ex- 
cepting theatres. He contended that 
there were a considerable number of 
public-houses, the proprietors of which 
had taken out licences, not so much for 
the purpose of providing entertainments 
for the public as for increasing the sale of 
drink, and it was to provide against the 
employment of children in such houses 
that the first part of his Amendment 
aimed. The second part of the Amend- 
ment proposed to raise the age at which 
children might be employed in places 
where alcoholic liquor was sold from 10 
to 12 years. Inall other employments 
the law laid down that no child should be 
engaged under the age of 11. At the 
late Berlin Conference the age was re- 
commended to be 12 years, and in many 
Continental cities children were not 
allowed to be employed under that age. 
If there was any employment more 
dangerous than another in its tendencies 
to children, it was employment in places 
were alcoholic liquor was sold. There- 
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f there were many strong reasons why 
the new sub-section should be introduced 
into the Act. 
Sir R. WEBSTER asked that the two 
rts of the Amendment should be put 
m the Chair separately. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, after 
line 18, to insert as a new sub-section, 
the words— 

(3) The third section of the principal Act 
shall be amended by the substitution, in Sec- 
tion 3, paragraph (b), of the words ‘ other than 
theatres’ for the words ‘ other than premises 
licensed according to law for public entertain- 
ments.” —(Mr. Snape.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he sympa- 
thised with the desire of the hon. Member 
to keep children out of premises licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
present proposal, however, went rather 
too far, and he did not think it would be 
possible to exclude children from all 
premises except theatres. The effect of 


the acceptance of the sub-section would 
be to exclude a number of places other 
than theatres in which alcoholic liquors 
were sold, against which there ought to 


be no objection. If any hon. Member 
could suggest a form of clause which 
they might properly accept, he would be 
happy to incorporate it in the Bill. He 
suggested that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn and the question raised in a 
more acceptable form in another place, or 
else that the Amendment should be taken 
in two parts, and that they should first 
dispose of the earlier part, leaving the 
question as to raising the limit of age to 
be dealt with afterwards, He could not 
accept the first part of the Amendment, 
and hoped it would not be pressed. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON hoped that the 
House would not accept the Amendment, 
which, he thought, would have a very 
undesirable effect. The large music- 
halls had become more and more approxi- 
mated to theatres, and they had now 
many entertainments in which the pre- 
sence of children was necessary, in order 
to properly represent the story, or picture, 
or scene. There was a legal distinction 
between a music-hall and a theatre, and 
therefore the exception of theatres from 
the operation of the proposed sub-section 
would not cover any of the music-halls 
or other places of entertainment. The 
Amendment would have more sweeping 
operation than even its proposer would, 
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he thought, desire. He trusted, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member would see fit 
to withdraw it, and, if he so desired, 
would have a clause carefully prepared 
and inserted in another place. The pre- 
sent Amendment, if persisted in, would 
lead to considerable opposition being 
raised against the Bill, and this would 
be a matter greatly to be regretted. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that no 
doubt many persons had a strong feeling 
against the employment of young children 
in public-houses, but the Amendment 
would not merely place restrictions on 
the employment of young children in 
licensed premises that were practically 
public-houses, but would prevent children 
up to the age of 16 being employed as 
acrobats, and so forth. He doubted that 
the hon. Member was aware of the very 
widespread effect of his Amendment. 
He had on a previous occasion pointed 
out the great difficulty which the House 
was placed in through having to discuss 
Amendments going into minute details in 
reference to provisions in the original 
Act of 1889. He did not presume to 
cast blame on his hon. and learned Friend 
in charge of the Bill. He knew that the 
practice had become consecrated by use, 
and it was vain for him to enter a protest 
against it. But a reference to the original 
Act would show that this proposal would 
inflict a disability on the employment of 
young people in circuses, music-halls, and 
various other places of entertainment, and 
would prevent parents and others from 
having their children trained to those em- 
ployments. He was not one of those who 
endorsed the theory that such pursuits, if 
earried on under proper control, should 
have restrictions placed upon them by 
Parliament, no employment of children 
in a performance of a dangerous character 
being, of course, permitted. But the 
hou. Member who proposed this Amend- 
ment did not disguise his desire to put 
down the employment of children in the 
ways he had mentioned. ‘If training were 
not allowed in some of these callings in 
early life it would be impossible fur them 
to be carried on at all. To expect an 
adult to suddenly convert himself into a 
gymnast would be ridiculous. If such 
restrictions were intended, Parliament 
should consider proposals with that 
object upon the merits, and should not do 
it by a side wind in the form of an 
Amendment toa Bill of this kind. He 
contended that, as long as the employ- 
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ment was conducted in a building 
licensed according to law for the purpose, 
the people of this country ought not to 
be precluded from having their children 
trained for these callings, if they so 
desired. Such training was, in fact, in 
the nature of technical education. So 
far from regarding those callings with 
disfavour, the House ought to facilitate 
them under proper conditions. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he was willing to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight, 
and withdraw the Amendment. 

CotoneEL NOLAN said, that the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman had 
many excellent qualities, but lacked com- 
pression. The right hon. Gentleman 
forgot that other Bills stood on the 
Paper. The speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman served its purpose in taking 
up the time of the House. He moved 
the adjournment of the Debate. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not put that 
Motion. I mean no disrespect to the 
hon. and gallant Member. I can quite 
understand the legitimate feelings which 
he entertains in wishing to curtail dis- 
cussion on this Bill for the purpose of 


bringing on a Bill to which he attaches 
great importance, and which stands third 
on the Paper (the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act (1887) Repeal 


Bill). But if any hon. Member is at 
liberty to move the adjournment of the 
Debate in order to bring on another Bill 
the precedent would be a most serious 
one, as it would virtually give to the 
majority of the House the power to dic- 
tate the nature and order of the business 
which should be taken. As the matter 
is of importance, perhaps the House will 
allow me to say a few words. In 1887, 
if I remember rightly, the late Sir George 
Campbeil moved to postpone the con- 
sideration of an Order of the Day for the 
purpose of considering some other Order 
of the Day, which, in his opinion, was 
of more importance. I then said that 
the Motion was very unusual. I believe 
I should have been right in saying 
that it was almost unprecedented. 
Since then two Standing Orders of 
this House have been passed or 
re-affirmed—the one, No. 14, providing 
that the Orders of the Day shall be 
taken in the order in which they stand 
on the Paper, with a reservation of some 
rights to the Government of the day; 
the other, No. 12, on which I lay special 
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stress at this period of the Session, is 
that, after Whitsuntide, Bills are to be 
taken according to the stage of progress 
which they have reached. It would be 
obviously unfair that Bills which have 
reached a more advanced stage should 
be put on one side for the benefit 
of Bills which have not advanced so 
far and are not entitled to equal pre- 
cedence under the Standing Order. I 
hope that the hon. and gallant Member 
will not press the Motion, as I should 
have to rule it out of Order. If 
the precedent were now set it would be 
destructive of all arrangement of busi- 
ness, and might lead to serious conse- 
quences in after time. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) said, that 
having regard to the form, extent, and 
motive of the present discussion, seeing 
that it had occupied, in the Committee 
stage, the whole of last Wednesday, and 
was now taking up another Wednesday, 
he desired to know whether it would be 
open to any hon. Member that day to 
move later on in the afternoon that the 
Debate on this Bill be adjourned ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think it 
would be competent for an hon. Member 
to move the adjournment of the Debate 
unless circumstances had arisen which 
would justify a Motion for Adjournment 
directly affecting the proper consideration 
of this Bill—for instance, of some dis- 
cussion having arisen which evidently 
could not be finished for the want of in- 
formation, or something of that sort. I 
do not think it would be competent, 
except under such circumstances as those, 
to defeat the two Standing Orders to 
which I have referred. These circum- 
stances have not arisen, and I should not 
be doing my duty in putting the Motion 
of the hon. and gallant Member. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, after 
line 18, to insert,as a new sub-section, 
the words,— 

“(3) The third section of the principal Act 
shall be amended by the substitution, in Sec- 
tion 3, paragraph (c), of the word ‘ twelve’ for 
ten.’”—( Mr. Snape.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str R. WEBSTER said, he was pre- 
pared to accept the second of the 
hon. Gentleman’s (Mr. Sunpdey Acai 
ment, on the understanding that he pro- 
posed only to raise the age from 10 to 
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ll years. The House would remember 
that since the principal Act was passed 
in 1889 an Education Act had dealt 
with the ages at which children should 
be employed, and he would therefore be 
quite willing if the House thought right 
to substitute “11” for “12” in the sub- 
section. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER pointed out that 
the Amendment was of a more serious 
character than might be at first supposed. 
A frequent form of occupation for the 
rising generation among the poorer 
classes was that of selling and delivering 
newspapers and similar employments, 
and he thought if hon. Members would 
consult their constitueuts in many large 
towns upon the matter they would find 
considerable jealousy shown against in- 
terference with the proper employment 
of young persons outside the necessary 
requirements for school attendance under 
the general provisions of the law. He 
was not prepared to say that the age 
laid down in the principal Act was that 
which should be fixed, having regard to 
all the circumstances of the case. How- 
ever, that was the law at present, and he 
failed to see any ground why it should 
be varied in the sense suggested. Of 
course, the employment of young persons 
contrary to the provisions inserted in the 
various Acts dealing with children should 
be discouraged ; but he did not think 
further difficulties should be placed in 
the way of their proper occupation. He 
had no objection to the age of 10 being 
fixed; but when the subject was before 
Parliament some years ago he ventured 
to draw attention to the danger of inter- 
fering with the reasonable employment 
of juveniles, especially in callings which 
required early training, because in many 
cases it would be found impossible later 
on to make up the time lost in gaining 
the necessary instruction. Looking at 
all the circumstances, and having regard 
to the enactments already on the Statute 
Book, the House should hesitate before 
altering the age fixed for the employ- 
ment of young persons. 

*Mr. TOMLINSON said, the age to 
be fixed was carefully considered when 
the subject came before Parliament on 
previous occasions. The limit of age 
for educational purposes had really no 
bearing on questions of this kind. The 
clause was intended to meet the case of 
children who early in life developed 
_some faculty capable of development, 


Sir R, Webster 
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and where they were allowed to exercise 
it they were frequently enabled to 
obtain, by means of the remuneration 
they received, the means of gaining an 
education which would enable them to 
achieve distinction, and which their 
parents would be unable otherwise to 
afford them. The House, therefore, 
should be very careful not to let inter- 
ference go too far. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON urged that there 
were many places of entertainment, in- 
cluding theatres, where young children 
were necessary for the proper and effec- 
tual representation, and it had been found 
very difficult, with the law at present 
fixing the age at lO years, to produce many 
charming and interesting performances. 

Sir R. WEBSTER pointed out, to 
save time, that Clause 3 extended in 
certain cases to children seven years of 
age. That, of course, had no reference 
to leaving children generally to run about 
the streets, but under that clause children 
of seven might be allowed to appear in 
theatrical and other entertainments with 
the approval of the Magistrates. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON was familiar 
with the provisions of the Act, but knew 
also that their enforcement was attended 
with considerable embarrassment to 
managers of theatres, music-halls, and 
places of public entertainment in London 
and throughout the country. While 
he entirely sympathised with the ob- 
ject of the principal Act, and with 
the intention of this measure now 


brought in, he thought it unnecessary 


to carry the restrictions so far. He 
agreed with the hon. Member who pro- 
posed this Amendment, that fixing the 
age at 11 years was not a very great 
restriction, but still the present limit of 
age was 10, and he had heard no good 
argument for raising it. The argument 
that the age had been raised for School 
Board purposes was not at all applicable 
for this purpose. Hon. Members were 
well aware that in a large number of 
cases, especially among this class, 
children were precocious, and had often 
acquired at 10 as much education as 
others at 11. It was not, therefore, 
necessary to adopt the School Board age 
in prohibition. Again, many of these 
people. trained their own children, and 
from parental affection would take care 
of them. If they were to succeed 
in certain entertainments it was found 
necessary to accustom them at an early age 
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to audiences, and to the line of life they 
were to follow. It would inflict a 
burden upon a man with a family and 
engaged in public entertainments to 
prohibit him from employing one 
of his children in proper cases for 
an entire year longer. Though this was 
a matter of no importance to people in 
the position of hon. Members it made a 
great difference to persons engaged in 
circus, acrobatic, and other like enter- 
tainments. This further proposed in- 
terference by raising the age of em- 
ployment, however well-intentioned, was 
really unnecessary and inadvisable, and 
no argument had been adduced to justify 
it. In fact, all this kind of prohibition 
was being carried much too far, and 
those in favour of such legislation in this 
country should proceed with judgment 
and discrimination, otherwise they would 
defeat the very object they had in view. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, the hon. 
Member for St. Pancras seemed to be 
afraid of the provisions in the Bill for 
raising the prohibitory age for children 
engaged in theatres ; but he need not be 
in the least alarmed, for the Bill had no 
chance of passing. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
some people seemed to forget the struggle 
for existence which many poor people 
had in London and other large towns, 
and he was afraid that in endeavouring 
to make everything theoretically perfect, 
Parliament was making it harder and 
harder for poor people to live. Although 
theoretically he agreed with the Amend- 
ment, he hoped it would not be accepted, 
as this was not a matter which should be 
entered upon hastily or without consider- 
able care and attention. 


Prevention of Cruelty 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 80.—(Division List, No. 64.) 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he had an 
Amendment to propose, the object of 
which was simply to clear up doubts as 
to the continued application of certain 
clauses of the existing law. He begged 
to move it. 


274; 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 3, line 26, to leave out from the word 


“and,” to the word “accordingly,” inclusive, in 
line 27, and insert “a licence under that 
section may be separately granted for the pur- 
of this enactment, and the powers of an 
pector under that section shall extend to 
any place at which the training of a child is 
authorised by any such licence.” 
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Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had not 
had not had the advantage of hearing a 
single word uttered by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Wight. Why was he making 
this Amendment? . Surely he should 
have given the House some reason for 
it and adduced some arguments in its 
favour. 


Srr R. WEBSTER said, he re- 
gretted that he had not been 
heard. Of course, he could + speak 
again by leave of the House. It 
had been suggested to him by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
whether the clause, as originally drafted, 
would sufficiently keep in force the 
powers pointed out in Section 3 of the 
original Act. He did not himself feel 
any doubt onthe point; but in accepting 
the view of the Solicitor General he 
proposed this Amendment, leaving the 
Home Office to deal with it as it liked. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, it seemed to 
him that these additional words would 
enable the Inspector to visit at all times 
places in which a child was being 
trained. That might be desirable, but 
it was a very far-reaching clause. If the 
power was conferred in the old Act, he 
saw no reason for incorporating the words 
in this clause. With all respect for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who, of course, 
understood the law much better than he 
did, he could see no reason for adding 
these words if they only continued exist- 
ing powers. But if they constituted, as 
he thought they did, an extension of the 
law, then the matter required considera- 
tion before they conferred on Inspectors 
the power to visit these places at all 
hours. This was a question which 
seriously affected the well-being of the 
families dealt with in the Bill, and it was 
really impossible to discuss it when the 
Irish Members created a disturbance over 
every sentence which one uttered. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: [I hope the hon. 
Member will be allowed to proceed with- 
out interruption. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, it was quite 
true that the clause only applied to acro- 
bats and people of that sort, but hon. 
Members who represented London con- 
stituencies were aware that a large num- 
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ber of these people lived in the poorer 
parts of London, and this was a matter 
of serious concern to them. To give an 
Inspector the absolute right to visit at 
all times the homes of these poor persons 
under the pretext that children were be- 
ing trained there was at once a novel and 
a dangerous thing todo. He would like 
to have the opinion of the Home Secre- 
tary on that particular clause. [Nation- 
alist interruption.] He did not mean 
to be shouted down by hon. Members be- 
low the Gangway, and the greater the 
noise they made the longer he would 
speak. Would the Solicitor General or 
some other legal authority say whether 
this was not an absolute extension of the 
law ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was disposed 
to agree with the argumeuts of the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the 
House. But he ventured humbly and 
respectfully to say he was not likely to 
advance the interects he had at heart by 
lecturing the Irish Members and assum- 
ing a function for which he had no special 
fitness. 

Mr. BARTLEY: They want a good 
deal of lecturing. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that if they were 
in need of it it was for the Speaker and 
not the hon. Member to administer it. 
They had sat there patiently week after 
week and month after month listening 
to speeches of the hon. Member and his 
friends, which certainly were not worth 
the attention 





Mr. BARTLEY: [ rise to Order. 


Are the hon. Member’s remarks germane 
to the Amendment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I take it the hon. 
Member is replying to the observations 
of the hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was not aware 
that the Rules of Order were so drawn 
as to forbid a Member expressing in 
polite language his appreciation of the 
speeches of other hon. Members. The 
Irish Members, like all hon. Members, 
had a right to give expression to their 
feelings either in Debate or by inarticu- 
late action. Now, in regard to the 
Amendment, he contended that it was an 
extension of the law, and it was one 
which demanded attention at their hands 
for two reasons: The first was, that the 


Bill was being utilised to occupy the 
_ whole of the Sitting, whereas it was ex- 
“pressly understood that only one or two 


Mr. Bartley 
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special points which had not been con- 
sidered in Committee should be brought 
up. The Report stage was being used 
not for the purpose of packing up the 
odds and ends, but to consider new 
Amendments sprung upon them by the 
author of the Bill—- 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I must be 
allowed to state that no single Amend- 
ment has been put down by me which 
was not either received or expressly 
mentioned in Committee. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the observation 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
open to a very wide construction, which 
he would not attempt to define on the 
spur of the moment. But it was within 
the knowledge of the House that the Bill 
was in Committee a week ago, and only 
a few simple matters were reserved for the 
Report stage. Under these circumstances, 
he and his friends intended to remain 
for the rest of the Sitting, and apply 
a very careful examination to every 
Amendment, because the hon. and learned 
Member and his friends had violated 
ordinary usage by using the Report 
stage to discuss questions which should 
have been settled in Committee. His 
second reason was that this Bill applied 
to Ireland. He was not aware that it 
was particularly needed in that country, 
and they would expect to hear not only 
from the Home Secretary, but also from 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who had a special responsibility 
in Ireland, the reasons for the applica- 
tion of the Bill to that country. It 
might indeed be necessary to recommit 
the Bill. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I rise to Order. Is the speech of the 
hon. Member relevant to the Amend- 
ment ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think it 
is. There is a specific Amendment be- 
fore the House; but when the House 
comes to the clause referring to Ireland 
any such remarks will be perfectly in 
Order. 

Mr. SEXTON said, his argument 
was that because the Bill applied to Ire- 
land it was necessary the Irish Mem- 
bers should examine the particular 
Amendment before the House. He had 
not gathered from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight why a second licence was neces- 
sary. The Act passed five years ago 
received careful consideration, and why, 
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after so short a period had elapsed, did 
they find it necessary to issue a second 
or special licence for the purposes of the 
Bill? Next, he wanted to know who, 
in Ireland, would be entitled to exercise 
the powers of inspection under the Bill ? 
Would they pass into the hands of the 
Constabulary, or would they be confined 
to persons appointed by some Society ? It 
was unfortunate that the hon. and learned 
Member who had obtained the Second 
Reading of the Bill by universal consent 
—for the House generally was ip sym- 
pathy with its objects—should have 
endeavoured on the Report stage to intro- 
duce such highly contentious questions. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
E.) said, it was evident that under this 
clause any person who was training a 
child under 11 years of age for acrobatic 
and other stage entertainments would 
be liable at any hour te have his 
home visited by an Inspector under 
the Act. That was a very objec- 
tionable proposal. A large number of 
poor persons trained their children at 





home, and their circumstances were 
so humble that they would object 
to the eyes of prying officials. They 


were as much entitled to have the 
privacy of their homes respected as any 
other class of people. A large number 
of persons who were in this position 
would resent most strongly these visits, 
and the Bill might be made the means 
of a great deal of persecution and annoy- 
ance on the part of officious persons. 
He considered that the powers now pro- 
posed to be conferred were wholly un- 
necessary. 


Srr D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 
said that, although he had given general 
support to the Bill, he could not approve 
this' Amendment, which really involved 
the application of a new form of Coercion 
Act to poor people. Unless a strong 
case could be laid before a Magistrate, 
he did not think an Inspector should 
have the right to visit the homes of the 
people, on the ground, perhaps, that a 
child was being trained in skirt dancing. 
It was quite possible to go too far in 
these matters. While he approved the 
general principles of the Bill, he strongly 
objected to authorising domiciliary visits 
at all hours. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) hoped 
the hon. and learned Metaber would 
consent to omit the latter part of his 
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Amendment, which, to his mind, went 
too far. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
said, that some years ago, when a Bill of 


‘this kind was before the House, the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
tendency of such legislation was to 
divide the English public into Inspectors 
and Inspected. That was the principle 
on which the Amendment was drawn, 
and it was most objectionable. He 
could not understand why so many 
people sought to indulge in grand- 
motherly legislation. Day after day some 
new class of Her Majesty’s subjects was 
brought under the eye and the survey of an 
Inspector. The people were becoming 
tired of this constant interference, and he 
protested against it. 


Sir R. WEeBsTER rose to speak—— 


Mr. T, M. HEALY : I rise to Order. 
I wish to know whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has not spoken twice 
already—once audibly and once inau- 
dibly ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has, of course, ex- 
hausted his right to speak on this 
Amendment. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, that as one who had humbly en- 
deavoured to impress on the House the 
unwisdom of this system of the grand- 
motherly legislation, and had indeed 
opposed it for more than a quarter of a 
century, he was glad to notice that his 
protests were now receiving some atten- 
tion. He would like to move the 
omission of this clause altogether. Why 
should a licence be taken out at all? 
There were already difficulties enough in 
the way of those who desired to follow 
any honest calling in this country, and 
Parliament ought to hesitate before it 
created further obstacles in the path of 
those who sought to earn an honest live- 
lihood. Why should a parent have to 
take out a licence to teach his child 
skirt-dancing or even to turn a somer- 
sault? He would propose to omit the 
sub-section. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is not competent 
for the right hon. Gentleman to do that 
now. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that then 
he would vote for the omission of as 
much of it as he could, 


4F 
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Question put. 


The House divided i—Ayes 133; 
Noes 260.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 


Question proposed, 

“ That the words ‘ a licence under that section 
may be separately granted for the purposes of 
this enactment, and the powers of an Inspector 
under that section shall extend to any place at 
which the training of a child is authorised by 
any such licence’ be there inserted.” 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he wished 
to move the omission of the following 
words in the Amendment :— 

“And the powers of an Inspector under that 

section shall extend to any ~ at which the 
training of a child is authorised by any such 
licence.” 
He thought that owing to the form 
of the Amendment on which the last 
Division was taken there might have been 
some doubt in the minds of hon. Members 
as to what they were voting for. But 
on this occasion the issue was perfectly 
plain. The Bill proposed that wherever 
a child under 11 years of age was being 
trained, there should be a right of in- 
spection—a right on the part of an In- 
spector to make domiciliary visits to see 
what was going on. Whereas, under the 
existing law, the right of inspection was 
practically confined to certain perform- 
ances, under this section it would be 
largely extended, and would apply even 
to cases in which parents were seeking 
to develop special talents on the part of 
their own children. He thought such 
interference went too far, and therefore 
moved the omission of the words he had 
indicated. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out from the word 
“enactment” to the end of the proposed 
Amendment.—(Mr. T. H. Bolton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER intimated that he 
would accept the Amendment. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, they were 
interposing another difficulty in the way 
of training a child for public purposes, 
and he thought that no impediment 
should be so placed if the training were 
by a parent or guardian or person autho- 
rised by such parent or guardian. As he 


had before said, if a parent chose to teach 
his child to turn a somersault, he would 
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under this provision, have to take out @ 
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licence. It would be most injudicious to 
pass an Act containing such a proviso, 
and he would, therefore, move the addition 
of words 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The Amendment 
before the House must first be disposed of. 
Sir R. WEBSTER said, he would 
like to make the point now under dis- 
cussion perfectly clear, as he had been 
put in a false position by the refusal of 
hon. Members below the Gangway to 
allow him to make a brief explanation. 
He was going to agree to the Amend- 
ment of his bon. Friend that the inspec- 
tion in certain cases should be omitted ; 
but he was bound to say his proposal was 
put forward with the assent of the Home 
Office, and because it was known that 
more grievous injuries had been inflicted 
on poor little children in training them as 
acrobats than in the public performances. 
It was absurd to suggest that they were 
dealing with such a case as that of a 
parent teaching his child to turn a somer- 
sault. What the Bill did deal with was 
the case of a child being trained as an 
acrobat, a contortionist, or a circus per- 
former, or for any performance which in 
itself was dangerous. He only wished 
that hon. Members who had taken part in 
the discussion of the last three-quarters 
of an hour had had the opportunity he 
had had of seeing how children had 
suffered from reckless and careless train- 
ing. ‘This was not in any shape or way 
grandmotherly legislation ; it was simply 
subjecting to proper inspection places in 
which children ran the risk of being 
injured for life. But as he wanted the 
Bill to pass he would accept the Amend- 
ment, although he hoped it would go 
forth that the Nationalist Members 
objected to the protection of children 
while they were undergoing training. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, that he quite 
agreed that the hon. and learned Member 
was in a false position, but that false 
position was due to his own unaided 
efforts, and not to that of hon. Members 
below the Gangway. But what he had 
done had been to endeavour to import 
into the Bill, sub silentio, a most im- 
portant Amendment affecting private 
interests. Had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman accepted the Bill in the 
form in which it passed through the 
Committee of that House last Wednesday 
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it would have been read a third time by 
this time. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said that he had been forced 
to accept the Amendment he had moved 
by the Home Office. But in that case 
where was the Home Office, and why 
did not its responsible head come forward 
and support the Amendment as it stood ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: I must ask the 
hon. Member not to misrepresent me. 
When I spoke of being placed in a false 
position it was with reference to my not 
being permitted to give an explanation 
in the course of the discussion on the last 
Amendment. I have never suggested 
that I have been put ina false position by 
the Home Office, nor have I said any- 
thing which could be twisted into such a 
statement. What I said was that I had 
inserted it on the suggestion of the 
Solicitor General. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he had not 
suggested the hon. and learned Member 
had accused the Home Office of putting 
him in a false position. He thought 
he had made it perfectly clear that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman owed 


his position to his sole unaided 
efforts. But he wished to know why 
the Solicitor General was not pre- 


sent to support the Amendment? For 
his own part, if he were compelled to 
choose between the two, he should prefer 
the learning of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the present Solicitor General to 
the learning of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the late Attorney General. 
He desired to know the view of the Go- 
vernment on this question. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had accepted the 
Amendment of a political ally, but the 
Government were perfectly independent 
and should give them the benefit of 
their advice. The House was placed 
not in a false but in a_ difficult 
position by the action of the hon. and 
learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
and of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Solicitor General. The hon. 
and learned Member for the Isle of Wight 
had only himself to thank if his Bill did 
not become law during the present 
Session, and if the victims for which he 
had expressed so much commiseration had 
to wait another year for the protection 
proposed to be afforded by this Bill. 
Mr. ASQUITH: As unfortunately I 
was absent last Wednesday when this 
matter was under discussion, and was not 
privy to the arrangements that were then 
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made, I do not feel that I am in a posi- 
tion to speak with first-hand knowledge. 
I think, however, as far as I am able to 
understand the matter, that this is, after 
all, merely a drafting Amendment. I do 
not think it introduces or is intended to 
introduce any change into the substance of 
the clause. Its only object is to make 
clear and unambiguous that which is not 
clearly stated. Under the principal Act 
children under a certain age are not 
allowed to be employed for purposes of 
public entertainment except under a 
licence, and a person employing them is 
liable to a penalty. The Factory In- 
spectors are to have the power of visiting 
places of entertainment and seeing whe- 
ther the conditions of the law are com- 
plied with. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the evidence myself, 
but I understand that a considerable 
amount of cruelty and abuse exists in 
places where children are trained for 
performances in public, and that the law 
cannot but prove inadequate unless it 
protects the children in the places of 
training as well as in the place of enter- 
tainment. I do not think that any Mem- 
ber of the House will object to a pro- 
vision of that kind. I may say that it is 
extremely desirable that when we are 
making changes of this kind we should 
be very careful not to carry the law 
beyond the point to which it can legiti- 
mately be carried. I think my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir R. Webster) is well 
advised in assenting to the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for St. Pancras (Mr. T. 
H. Bolton), to omit this provision, be- 
cause as drawn it might be construed to 
apply to places where it is not required, 
and where parents are actually engaged 
in training their children for the purpose 
of enabling them to earn an honest 
livelihood. 
Question put, and negatived. 
Words, as amended, inserted. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Home 
Secretary had stated that it was not the 
intention of the supporters of the Bill to 
interfere with a parent who was edu- 
eating his own child. As the Bill was 
drawn it would clearly be obligatory 
upon a parent who was instructing his 
child to perform in public to take outa 
licence. Under these circumstances, he 
would propose that after the words just 
inserted in the clause these words should 
be added— 
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“But no licence shall be requisite for the 
training of any child by its parent or guardian.” 
Amendment proposed, after the last 
Amendment, to insert the words— 
“But no licence shall be requisite for the 


training of any child by its parent or guardian.” 
—(ir. J. Lowther.) 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 305; 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 66.) 


Sir R. WEBSTER then moved the 
next Amendment which stood in his 
name, He said it dealt with entertain- 
ments which took place on licensed 
premises. When the Bill was in Com- 
mittee the hon. Member for Heywood 
(Mr. Snape) secured the passing of an 
Amendment on this subject. He (Sir R. 
Webster) pointed out at the time that the 
words proposed by the hon. Member 
would not be satisfactory. The Amend- 
ment ke had now to propose provided 
that no entertainment in which children 
were employed could be held upon 
premises which were licensed for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors without a 


special licence. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
2, to leave out from the word “ entertain- 
ment ” to the second word “ the,” in line 
3.—( Sir R. Webster.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. SNAPE said, that although he 
did not think the Amendment was as 
thorough as the case required, he ac- 
cepted it as a distinct improvement upon 
the original clause. The difficulty that 
would arise in carrying out the Amend- 
ment would be that it would require very 
great vigilance upon the part of those 
who were interested in the matter to pre- 
vent the granting of special licences to 
parties to whom they should be refused. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked whether 
the hon. and learned Member (Sir R. 
Webster) had considered that under the 
Amendment if young people up to the 
age, he believed, of 14 in the case of boys 
and of 16 in the case of girls took part in 
an entertainment given in a concert room 
or a Town Hall, or any other place that 
had a licence for the sale of intoxicating 
drinks, it would be necessary to obtain 
a special licence from the Magistrates ? 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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“ Entertainment ” was a very wide term, 
and would include illustrated lectures, 
concerts, in which young people took 
part, and many other things. That being 
so, the Amendment, if adopted, would 
impose a great deal of trouble upon a 
large number of people, and he could not 
help thinking also that it was unneces- 
sary. It was not within the scope and 
intention of the Bill. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he thought 
they had now reached the climax of 
absurdity. How anybody in a respon- 
sible position, and having reached mature 
age, could at this time of day propose 
that whenever there was to be, say, a 
little bit of dancing it should be neces- 
sary to get a special exemption from two 
Magistrates was more than he could 
understand. Where was the House 
going to stop ? Talk of cruelty to chil- 
dren! This was cruelty to people who 
were not children. All over the country, 
whenever they proposed to have some 
little entertainment, they must go to two 
Magistrates—and in Ireland to two 
Resident Magistrates—in order to get a 
licence. In this way they were going to 
regenerate the rising youth of this 
country. The section, if amended as 
proposed, would read in this way— 
“Section 3 of the principal Act.” As 
yet they did not know what the principal 
Act was. That was modern grammar. 
They would have to go to the Library and 
when they had got the principal Act the 
clause, when this Amendment was intro- 
duced, would read in this way— 

“Section 3 of the principal Act shall not 
apply in the case of any occasional sale or 


entertainment, if such sale or entertainment is 
held.” 


Sm R. WEBSTER: Those words 
do not come in there. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman is very evasive in his 
explanation. As I read the words they 
are “any sale or entertainment.” 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Read in “ the 
net proceeds of which.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Will the hon. 
and learned Gentleman read it ? 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It will read— 


“Section 3 of the principal Act shall not 
apply in the case of any occasional sale or 
entertainment, the net proceeds of which are 
wholly applied for the benefit of any school or 
to any charitable object, if such sale or enter- 
tainment is held elsewhere than on the premises 
which are licensed for the sale of intoxicating’ 
liquor, but not licensed according to law for 
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public entertainment, or if, in the case of a 
sale or entertainment held in any such premises 
as aforesaid, a special exemption from the pro- 
visions of the said section has been gran in 
writing under the hands of two Justices of the 
P ” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman contended that 
was a reasonable provision? The Bill 
was originally passed without a word of 
explanation. In Committee a day was 
taken up with it, and they agreed to the 
Bill passing that stage. But now at the 
stage of Report entirely new and novel 
proposals, which were never dreamed of 
before, were made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman without one single 
word of comment orexplanation. So far 
as he was personally concerned, he 
thought it was the climax of absurdity 
to suy that if he was engaged in any 
entertainment he was to go beforehand 
to two Magistrates for a licence. It 
might be true there were difficulties in 
dealing with the cases of these children 
singing in public-houses, but that, he 
ventured to say, was not this clause. 
This clause was, in itself, deserving of 
careful consideration by a Select Com- 
mittee. He presumed the Legal Depart- 
ment of the Government had considered 
the matter ; and did they really consider 
it was necessary, for the purposes of an 
occasional licence, to go before two 
Justices? So far as he was concerned, 
he denounced the proposition, and should 
vote against it; but, before voting 
against it, he trusted they would hear 
from the Government, who were re- 
sponsible in the matter, some vindication 
of the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member for the Isle of Wight (Sir R. 
Webster). 

Mr. ASQUITH said, the Government 
had no responsibility in the matter of in- 
troducing the Bill. He understood that 
some objection was taken last week 

Sir R. WEBSTER: An Amendment 
was moved by an hon. Member 
opposite. 

Mr. ASQUITH said, he was not 
aware of that, but he could not under- 
take to decide one way or the other upon 
the proposition. He confessed that after 
the best consideration he had been able 
to give to the subject, although, like the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken, he looked with a certain 
amount of suspicion upon the proposal, 
upon the whole he did not think it would 
do very much harm. There were, he 
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thought, cases in which it might protect 
children who needed protection, and he 
therefore thought that the balance was 
rather in favour of the proposition of his 
hon, and learned Friend. 

CotoneL NOLAN thought they were 
at a disadvantage, because so far none 
but gentlemen of the long robe had 
spoken about the Amendment, and their 
explanations did not convey to ordinary 
minds what the effect of the Amendment 
would be. As he understood, if the 
Amendment of the late Attorney General 
were to be inserted, any child singing in 
an Irish public-house would come under 
the principal Act. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: It is already 
under the principal Act ; this clause does 
not touch that. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that if the 
child said she was singing for some 
charity she would not come under the 
principal Act. At least that was his under- 
standing of the matter, and he thought 
it was as clear as anything that that 
had fallen from the many highly learned 
gentleman who had spoken on the sub- 
ject. He had no wish to have travelling 
musicians and their children placed at 
the mercy of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. He felt a great sense of responsi- 
bility upon him when he heard last Wed- 
nesday for the first time that this Bill 
was to apply to Ireland. He should have 
opposed it then, but he thought it might 
endanger his own Bill, and he therefore 
passed it over. Now that his own Bill 
was past praying for, he should oppose 
the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member the late Attorney General. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 70 ; Noes 
327 .—(Division List, No. 67.) 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
5, after the word “ object,” to insert the 
words— 

“If such sale or entertainment is held else- 
where than on premises which are licensed for 
the sale of any intoxicating liquor, but not 
licensed according to law for public entertain- 
ments, or if, in the case of a sale or entertain- 
ment held in any such premises as aforesaid, a 
special exemption from the provisions of the said 
section has been granted in writing under the 
hands of two Justices of the Peace.”—(Sir R. 
Webster.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, he did not 
think the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
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at this hour, should bring forward an 
Amendment of this magnitude without 
some word of explanation. On the 
former Amendment, when it was pro- 
posed to omit the words for which these 
were to be substituted, he raised some 
objections, and he thought it would have 
been more respectful on the part of the 
hon. and learned Member if he had availed 
himself of the opportunity which this 
further Amendment gave to meet the 
arguments advanced against the pro- 
posal. The fact was, that his Amend- 
ment being so riddled with criticism the 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to 
think it was absolutely hopeless to defend 
it, and they were left in this position : 
that, when the Motion was put, they did 
not know whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman called “aye” or “no,” though 
they presumed he would say “ no,” as it 
was hisown Amendment. He said that 
was not a proper position for the House 
to find itself in at the end of the day. 
Having addressed himself to that point, 
he would now address himself to the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


STEAM TRAWLERS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(No. 200.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Crombie.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY desired to know 
if the hon. Member would, when the Bill 
was in Committee, agree to extend it to 
Ireland? It would be an enormous 
advantage if the Bill were made to apply 
to Ireland. At the present time Scotch 
trawlers, when they were prohibited from 
trawling in Scotch waters, sailed across to 
Ireland and intruded into the Irish 
fisheries, becoming a nuisance to the 
fishermen and an injury to the 
fisheries. Trawling should not be pro- 
hibited in one country and permitted in 
another, but there should be a similarity 
of treatment al] round. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) 
said, he should have no objection to seeing 
the Bill extended to Ireland, but at any 
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rate he was anxious to see it passed for 
Scotland. . 4 

Mr. CARSON said, if the Bill was to — 
extend to Ireland its object should be 
explained. 

Mr. CROMBIE said, it was provided © 
by the Bill that the masters of trawlers — 
should have certificates just like the © 
masters of coasting vessels, such certifi- 
cates to be liable to suspension upon any — 
default. 

Objection being taken to Further 
Proceeding, Second Reading deferred 
till Wednesday next. 


WEMYSS, &c. WATER PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 158.) 

As amended, considered ; to be read © 

the third time To-morrow. 4 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 

VISIONAL ORDER (No. 9) BILL. 
(No. 238.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 10) BILL. 
(No, 239.) 

Read a second time, and committed. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS (LONDON) BILL. 
(No. 243.) 

As amended, considered. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
15, to leave out the words “inthe month 
of September, October, or November.” — 
(Colonel Hughes.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


And, it being after half-past Five of — 
the clock, and objection being taken to 
Further Proceeding, the Debate stood — 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday. 
MOTION. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 19) BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm a l’rovisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Haslingden, Rawten- 
stall, and Bacup Outfall Sewerage District, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster 
and Mr. Bryce. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 262.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock, 








